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THE     FIVE     SENSES. 


HEARING. 

By  AGNES  GARRETT. 
"And  anthems  in  new  tongues  I  hear  saluting  me." 


E  are  taught  at  an 
early     age     that 
man  is  possessed 
of     five     senses ; 
but      after      our 
nurses   have    informed 
us  of  the  fact  it  is  too 
often      considered       un- 
necessary to  encourage 
a    child  to    understand 
1  what    is    meant    by    a 
sense,    or    to    compre- 
hend  the    duty  which 
the     possession     of     a 
sense  involves — that  it 
should     be    cultivated 
to  its   highest  develop- 
ment. 

The  senses  are  Hearing, 
Taste,  Touch,  and 
Smell ;  and  perhaps  it  may 
be  possible  to  say  a  few  words  upon  each 
which  may  help  us  to  look  at  them  in  a  new 
and  a  more  intelligent  light  than  we  have 
hitherto  done.  Every  attribute  of  our  phy- 
sical body  has  two  sides — the  outward  or 
visible,  and  the  inward  or  spiritual ;  and  it 
is  only  so  far  as  we  cultivate  this  last  and 
truest  side  that  we  comprehend  the  signifi- 
cance and  importance  of  the  first.  If  the 
first  side  only  (the  outward  and  visible  side) 
is  cultivated,  each  one  of  our  senses,  instead 
of  raising  and  purifying  us,  only  tends  to 
lower  and  degrade  our  whole  nature.  It  is 
only  too  easy  to  point  to  examples  in  every 
art  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

The  senses  are  too  often  spoken  of  as 
though  they  were  given  to  us  finished  and 
as  it  were  full-grown,  whereas  nothing  is 
further  from  the  fact.  It  is  only  in  examples 
of  extraordinary  genius,  of  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  here,  that  any  one  sense 
is  developed  at  an  early  age.  Ordinary 
no.   I. 


people  have  only  the  rudiments  of  senses 
given  to  them  at  their  birth,  and  the  object 
of  life  should  be  to  cultivate  these  senses  to 
the  utmost.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  outward  and  material  senses  are  types 
and  symbols  of  the  spiritual  and  real  senses, 
without  which  the  inward  life  would  be  as 
feeble  and  idiotic  as  our  outward  man  would 
be  without  the  outward  senses. 

Having  said  so  much  to  indicate  the  lines 
upon  which  these  remarks  will  be  made,  we 
will  now  select  Hearing  as  the  first  sense 
upon  which  to  direct  attention.  Every  one 
knows  how  extraordinarily  the  sense  of 
hearing  grows  by  cultivation.  Some  tribes 
of  North  American  Indians  can  hear  the 
tread  of  unshod  feet  miles  off,  and  in  our 
own  experience  cannot  a  mother  hear  the 
slightest  stir  or  sigh  of  her  sleeping  child 
when  no  other  ear  can  detect  it  1  But  this 
kind  of  cultivation  is  only  for  mere  sound  as 
sound — the  cultivation  which  we  aim  at  is 
that  of  distinguishing  one  harmony  from 
another  and  of  having  a  distinct  preference 
for  the  best.  For  instance,  it  is  given  to 
only  a  few,  among  the  English  races  at  any 
rate,  to  have  what  is  known  as  a  musical 
ear;  but  most  people  would  discover  they 
have  ear  enough  to  derive  immense  pleasure 
and  benefit  from  hearing  good  music  if  they 
would  take  the  trouble  to  cultivate  their 
sense  of  hearing.  From  indolence  they  say 
they  have  "no  ear,"  very  often  without 
knowing  exactly  what  they  mean  by  the 
expression  ;  sometimes  it  means  they  cannot 
play  on  the  piano,  generally  it  means  they 
have  given  no  time  nor  thought  to  the  sub- 
ject. It  has  not  occurred  to  them  that  the 
object  of  their  sixty  or  seventy  years  on 
this  planet  should  be  to  make  themselves 
as  complete  human  beings  as  they  can  all 
round;  Hearing,  Seeing,  Tasting,  Smelling, 
and  Feeling  being  developed  in  them  to  the 
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highest  degree,  physically,  intellectually,  and 
spiritually,  for  in  all  things  this  eternal 
Trinity  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit  should 
grow  together  if  it  grow  at  all. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  in  nature  food 
is  provided  for  each  sense  on  a  simple  and 
grand  scale  ;  the  raw  material  is  provided, 
but  the  perfecting  of  it  is  left  for  man  to 
perform.  It  is  as  though  the  theme  were 
set  by  nature  with  the  intention  that  we, 
her  pupils,  should  write  the  fugue  upon  it. 
To  attract  and  stimulate  our  seuse  of  hear- 
ing she  gives  us  the  music  of  the  shore,  the 
sobbing  of  the  wind  in  the  poplars,  the  song 
of  the  birds  at  sunrise.  Who  that  has 
listened  to  these  and  let  them  sink  into  his 
heart  can  doubt  that  they  bring  to  him  a 
message  to  which,  if  he  shut  his  spiritual 
ears,  he  defrauds  his  "  divine  part  "  ?  "  Who 
hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear  "  sounds  so 
simple  but  really  means  so  much.  It  is 
sometimes  so  difficult  to  hear  the  right  in 
the  din  of  the  wrong — so  difficult  always  to 
distinguish  the  highest  and  to  love  the  best 
best.  And  so  it  is  that  our  attitude  must 
always  be  that  of  listening,  determining  that 
we  will  not  allow  half  the  beauties  of  life  to 
slip  by  us  because  we  are  inattentive  to  them 
and  to  their  teaching. 


"  There  is  neither  speech  nor  language  but 
their  voices  are  heard  among  them,"  sings 
one  of  the  ancient  poets.  "  I  speak  not,  yet 
if  you  hear  me  not  of  what  avail  am  I  to 
you?"  says  the  most  modern  of  modern 
poets.  The  most  inspired  words  of  poets, 
the  divinest  harmonies  of  musicians,  are  but 
a  translation  of  the  voice  which  they  have 
heard,  which  we  all  hear,  in  the  best  moments 
of  life.  It  is  not  given  to  many  of  us  to 
translate  these  voices  for  the  help  of  others, 
but  none  the  less  does  it  behove  us  to  listen 
to  them  for  our  own  guidance.  What  is  the 
voice  which  the  poets  hear  and  to  which 
they  ascribe  such  virtue  ?  Is  the  voice  still 
sounding?  have  I  ever  heard  it?  am  I 
listening  for  it?  what  has  it  said  to  me? 
and  do  I  humbly  and  lovingly  follow  its 
guidance  ? 

"  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold. 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins  : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.  * 


A  CHILD    OF    THE    [REVOLUTION. 


By  the  Author  of  "The  Atelier  du  Lys,"  "Mademoiselle  Mori,'1 
"  Women  of  the  Last  Days  of  Old  France,"  &c,  &c. 


In  the  Olden  Time,' 


CHAPTER 

days    had     fallen     on 
France,  where  the  storm  of 
such  a  revolution  as  Europe 
had  never  seen  since  Rome 
fell     before    the    barbarians 
was    ravins:     in    unchecked 
^7-~;    fury,  and  those  who  had 
°^       rejoiced  the  most  in  the  dawn 
'•'''JsSTof    freedom  in    1789  now   sat  aghast 
;  )^  and  confounded     Throughout  the  land 
i(^\  tlto  prisons  were  overflowing,  not  only 
with  the  noblesse,  but  with  people  of 
©  all    ranks,  down  to  the  very  poorest, 
^*  and  of  all  ages,  from  the  octogenarian 
down  to  the  baby  born  in  captivity. 
There   was   death    in    the    spite    of    a 
neighbour,  or  the  greed  of  some  one 
•  to  gain  the  reward  offered  for 


denouncing    an 


aristocrat,    or    some 


one  guilty  of  want  of  patriotism,  or  too 
rich,  or  too  influential,  or  anything  else 
which  attracted  attention.  Terror  ha,d  para- 
lysed the  whole  country,  and  the  attempts 
of  the  Emigres  to  gather  an  army  and  return 
to  put  down  the  Jacobins,  who  were  masters 
of  Paris,  and  therefore  of  all  France,  were 
so  feeble  and  ineffectual,  and  awoks  such 
odium  and  contempt,  that  they  were  fatal 
to  their  cause. 

One  town  alone  had  made  a  brave  stand 
against  the  barbarous  cruelties  which  the 
rest  tamely  submitted  to.  The  stately  city 
of  Lyons  had  rallied  all  the  wise  and  moder- 
ate citizens  they  could  muster,  had  subdued 
the  "  reds  "  within  her  walls,  and  for  a  while 
breathed  freely.  But  soon  Paris  preached 
"liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity"  by  send- 
ing an  army  against  her,  eagerly  hailed  by 
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the  defeated  party  in  the  town,  and  after  a 
gallant  defence  the  unhappy  city  had  found 
herself  forced  to  yield,  and  had  met  the 
worst  that  such  rulers  as  the  Jacobins  of 
Paris  could  do  to  punish  her  resistance. 

By  the  end  of  1793  there  was  mourning 
throughout  Lyons.  Hardly  one  household 
had  escaped  minous  fines  and  confiscation, 
even  if  some  of  its  members  had  not  fallen 
under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  which  stood 
in  the  Place  Bellecour,  always  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  levees  of  prisoners  daily  brought 
there.  '  Wholesale  executions  took  place  in 
Les  Brotteaux,  where  files  of  victims  stood 
to  be  shot,  and  were  buried  where  they  fell ; 
and  still  arrests  went  on.  Numbers  of 
families  were  ordered  to  remain  under  sur- 
veillance, imprisoned  in  their  own  houses, 
with  a  guard  whom  they  had  to  maintain, 
and  were  trembling  not  only  for  their  own 
lives,  but  lest  fugitives  dear  to  them  should 
rashly  return,  impelled  into  the  jaws  of 
death  by  the  longing  to  know  how  their 
relations  were  faring.  Even  sadder  was  the 
deep  dissension,  the  sharp  discord  brought 
into  households  until  now  united  and  loving 
by  the  difference  of  political  opinions. 
Fathers  and  sons,  husbands  and  wives,  took 
opposite  sides, — some  enthusiastic  for  reform 
and  a  republic,  others  clinging  passionately 
to  the  losing  side,  all  the  more  that  it  was 
the  losing  one,  and  that  generosity,  chivalry, 
tradition  forbade  them  to  forsake  it.  The 
shadow  of  death  lay  on  the  city,  and  perhaps 
even  the  fiercest  republican  now  and  then 
inwardly  quaked,  and  wondered  if  his  turn 
would  not  one  day  come.  The  very  air 
seemed  full  of  tears  and  terror,  though  the 
timid  feigned  satisfaction,  and  the  bravest 
only  ventured  to  keep  a  gloomy  silence, 
since  to  betray  sadness  or  discontent  was 
held  to  denote  a  want  of  patriotism  deserving 
death.  Every  one  had  to  speak,  write,  and 
act  as  if  there  were  a  thousand  unfriendly 
witnesses ;  and  to  add  to  all  other  troubles 
there  was  a  total  stagnation  of  trade,  which 
brought  the  town  to  the  verge  of  starvation, 
and  roused  the  labouring  and  artisan  popula- 
tion to  fury.  Flour  was  so  scarce  that  it 
could  no  longer  be  bought,  nor  would  the 
municipal  government  allow  bread  to  be 
made  at  home ;  every  citizen  had  to  apply 
for  an  order  so  many  times  a  week,  by  which 
it  could  be*  procured  from  certain  bakers,  who 
were  authorised  to  sell  it  in  fixed  rations. 

But  amid  the  general  gloom  and  mourn- 
ing of  the  greater  number  of  the  Lycnnais, 
and  the  savage  exultation  and  license  of  the 
rest,  individual  joys  or  sorrows  made  them- 


selves just  as  keenly  felt  as  in  the  most 
peaceful  times,  and  to  Genevieve  Vaudes, 
weeping  in  her  solitary  lodging  over  her 
baby's  death,  other  people's  troubles  seemed 
far  off  and  small. 

She  grieved  for  it  with  a  passion  of  regret,- 
this  babe  of  a  month  old,  which  its  father 
had  never  seen,  as  she  sat  alone  in  her 
humble  room  in  one  of  the  foul  and  narrow- 
streets  which  intersected  each  other  in  one 
of  the  poorer  quarters  of  Lyons.  An  old 
neighbour  had  come  in  to  console  her  with 
vain,  well-meant  talk,  to  which  Genevieve 
hardly  listened.  The  child  had  been  buried 
that  morning,  and  now  her  anguish  poured 
itself  out  to  this  ear,  heedless  of  what  Mere 
A  Hard  said  in  return. 

"  If  he  only  had  seen  it !  "  she  moaned, 
rocking  herself  backwards  and  forwards,  "or 
if  he  only  knew  it  was  dead !  But  he  will 
come  home  expecting  to  find  it,  and  he 
longed  so  for  it,  my  poor  Jacques.  He  almost 
broke  his  heart  when  he  came  home — came 
out  of  prison,  you  know — after  our  troubles, 
and  found  little  Maurice  had  died  in  his 
absence.  How  shall  I  tell  him !  how  shall 
I  tell  him  !  " 

"Aye,  you  lost  the  boy  while  Vaudes  was 
in  trouble — so  you  did." 

"  Yes,  yes,  he  died,  my  little  Maurice  ; 
and  Vaudes  always  believed  it  was  because 
while  he  was  imprisoned  we  were  so  poor, 
and  could  not  get  proper  food  or  medicine, 
nor  nurse  him  as  he  should  have  been  nursed. 
How  could  I,  when  all  we  had  to  live  on  was 
the  little  I  could  earn  1  It  drove  Vaudes 
mad,  I  think ;  and  you  know,  Mere  Allard, 
it  surely  was  hard  measure  to  put  a  man  in 
prison  only  for  just  hawking  books  about, 
though  I  know  it  was  wrong,  very  wrong, 
to  sell  books  which  the  clergy  did  not 
approve  ;  Pere  Thomas  told  me  so.  But  to 
shut  him  up  for  two  years,  and  get  the  little 
lad  and  me  driven  out  of  our  home — ah, 
the  Bishop  was  a  hard  man,  and  the  Prior 
too  ;  many  others  know  that.  And  then  to 
come  back  here  thinking  my  father  would 
give  me  a  home,  and  to  find  him  just  dead, 
and  no  one  to  turn  to ! — you  know  what 
mother  always  was  when  one  had  thwarted 
her.  And  the  boy  died  too.  Ah,  if  you  had 
only  seen  what  a  rosy  angel  he  was  till  our 
troubles  came !  And  I  had  to  tell  Jacques 
when  he  came  back  and  asked  for  his  little 
lad  ;  and  now  the  baby  !  "  she  cried,  with 
short,  broken  sobs.  "  Pere  Thomas  was  very 
kind  when  he  heard  about  me ;  but  it  was 
too  late,  too  late  ;  the  child  died,  and  Pere 
Thomas    told    me    it    was   a    judgment    on 
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Yaudes.  And  now,  you  see,  this  one  goes  too. 
But  Yaudes  always  thinks  all  our  troubles 
come  through  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  ;  he 
hated  them  always,  you  know,  but  after 
that — ah,  my  God,  he  talks  of  patriotism, 
and  brotherhood,  but  I  think  he  never  for- 
gets that  he  vowed  to  have  his  revenge  upon 
the  priests  and  the  nobles,  and  that  it  is  that 
which  has  spurred  him  on,  and  made  him  do 
what  he  has." 

"Well,  he  has  got  his  revenge  then," 
said  Mere  Allard,  with  a  short  laugh  in 
which  there  was  no  mirth. 

"He  has,  he  has,  God  help  us  1  There 
has  not  been  a  chateau  burned  or  a  church 
sacked  for  miles  rouud  but  he  was  there 
like  one  at  a  feast ;  not  a  measure  voted  in 
the  town  against  the  aristocrats  but  he  has 
urged  it  on.  He  is  Barre's  right  hand,  you 
know." 

"  Well,  if  birds  of  a  feather " 

"  No,  no,  Yaudes  is  not  a  cruel  man,  nor 
an  irreligious  man  by  nature,  nor  a  renegade 
like  Barre ;  you  need  not  think  that,  Mete 
Allard.  He  loves  me  and  is  good  to  me, 
though  we  think  so  differently,  and  that  is 
hard  between  husband  and  wife.  He  has 
had  his  heart  turned  against  the  nobles  and 
priests  ;  his  own  troubles  and  those  of  others 
have  made  him  mad,  but  he  loves  me  well, 
neighbour,  you  know  that." 

She  looked  appealingly  up,  as  if  imploring 
confirmation  of  what  in  her  heart  she 
doubted,  and  Mere  Allard  pursed  up  her 
lips  significantly. 

"  But  the  worst  of  it  is  he  has  no  respect 
for  the  Church,  and  says  such  dreadful 
things  about  the  Holy  Father  and  the  priests. 
What  is  the  use  of  saying  he  is  not  an  atheist 
when  he  does  that?"  Genevieve  went  on. 
"It  is  all  one,  and  it  breaks  my  heart." 

She  wept  passionately,  and  Mere  Allard 
grew  a  little  impatient  of  grief  which  would 
not  be  soothed  by  her. 

"  These  are  evil  times  for  more  than  you, 
my  poor  girl,"  she  said,  with  a  touch  of  re- 
proof. "  What  days  we  have  seen !  Shall  I 
ever  forget  the  mob  besieging  Pierre  Cise, 
and  Mademoiselle  Felicite !  Ah,  there  is 
a  brave  girl  for  you !  Standing  out  alone 
before  that  mad  crowd,  and  bidding  the 
mayor  protect  the  prisoners  !  She  risked  her 
life  a  hundred  times  that  day  to  try  to  save 
them,  while  the  poor  old  governor,  her 
father,  was  shaking  and  moaning  in  some 
corner,  and  she  will  carry  the  wounds  she 
got  that  day  to  her  grave,  the  noble  girl." 

"  Ah,  Yaudes  did  his  best  to  save  her ;  he 
does  not  love  massacres  of  prisoners,"  said 


Genevieve,  with  mingled  horror  and  thank- 
fulness as  she  recollected  that  awful  day, 
when  the  furious  multitude  attacked  the 
state  prison,  and  drenched  it  with  the  blood 
of  the  unhappy  captives.  "  But  who  knows 
where  she  is  now  !  a  fugitive,  and  her  old 
father  and  mother  under  arrest  in  the  house 
they  fled  to,  aud  her  sister,  good  Madame 
Milanes,  in  prison.  But  my  husband  would 
have  saved  those  poor  murdered  prisoners  in 
Pierre  Cise.  He  did  get  some  women  taken 
away  to  Les  Recluses  unhurt.  He  got  them 
spared." 

"Aye,  for  the  guillotine.  Spared  to-day 
to  die  to-morrow.  As  you  say,  he  hates  the 
aristocrats  like  poison,  and  the  clergy  too, 
except  Challier,  to  be  sure.  It  is  lucky 
Yaudes  did  not  come  to  the  same  end  as  his 
friend." 

"  How  can  you  say  such  things ! "  ex- 
claimed Genevieve,  with  shuddering  anger, 
as  she  heard  this  allusion  to  the  ex-abbe 
Challier,  who  had  become  one  of  the  most 
infamous  among  the  Jacobins,  and  had  him- 
self been  guillotined  by  the  party  of  order 
during  the  brief  interval  when  they  had  had 
the  upper  hand. 

"Well,  is  it  not  true?  And  after  all, 
why  should  we  stand  up  for  the  nobles,  who 
never  lifted  a  finger  to  help  us,  and  left  us 
poor  folk  to  pay  the  taxes ;  and  now  they 
are  all  gone  out  of  the  country,  or  want  to 
go,  and  trade  is  at  a  stand-still,  and  we  are 
starving.  All  our  misfortunes  are  due  to 
them,  the  egotists." 

"  Would  you  have  them  stay  to  be 
guillotined  % " 

"As  for  that  I  do  not  know;  but  it  is 
said  they  take  millions  of  money  out  of  the 
country,  and  that  is  not  just.  It  is  French 
money,  and  ought  to  be  spent  in  France. 
You  see  how  poor  we  are  all  getting.  The 
aristocrats  have  no  heart  for  any  one  but 
themselves.  Formerly  all  the  money  we 
worked  ourselves  to  death  to  earn  went  to 
pay  for  the  Queen's  fetes  and  the  King's 
hunting  parties,  and  in  pensions  to  the 
nobles  on  the  Red  Book ;  and  now  they  are 
all  trying  to  get  away  and  hire  a  foreign 
army  to  bring  back  the  old  ways — the  corvee 
and  gabelle  and  all  the  rest.  And  who  is  left 
to  buy  anything,  I  ask  you  ?  That  is  what 
my  cousin  Anachasis  Chaumel  was  saying 
this  morning.  His  shop  used  to  make  a  good 
living  by  painting  coats-of-arms  on  the 
carriages  of  the  nobles  ;  but  now  there  is 
no  work,  and  he  is  turned  off,  and  how  he 
and  his  family  are  to  live  nobody  knows. 
And  there  are  dozens  in  a  like  plight." 
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"  But  since  no  one  is  allowed  to  have  coats- 
of-arms  any  longer,  what  can  the  nobles 
do  ? "  answered  Genevieve  wearily.  "  And 
even  if  they  might,  how  should  they  get 
horses  to  draw  their  coaches]  The  horses 
have  all  been  requisitioned  for  the  army." 

"  All  our  troubles  come  through  these  ci- 
devantey"  persisted  Mere  Allard  ;  "  that  is 
certain.  They  harm  us  whether  they  go  or 
stay,  and  they  deserve  all  they  have  got, 
and  yet,  ma  foi,  sometimes  I  am  sorry  for 
them.      What  is  that ]" 

She  started  up  and  ran  to  the  window,  as 
the  heavy  tramp  of  feet  and  roar  of  men's 
voices  singing  the  already  famous  Marseil- 
laise hymn  came  to  her  ear.  Evidently 
something  unusual  was  happening,  and,  since 
it  could  hardly  affect  her  personally,  this 
was  not  unwelcome.  The  days  were  dull 
without  some  new  excitement.  There  had 
been  so  many  startling  events  in  the  last 
months  to  rouse  and  stir  the  populace  that 
they  felt  discontented  and  ill-used  if  some- 
thing fresh  did  not  constantly  happen.  Al- 
though Lyons  was  comparatively  blase  as  to 
such  occurrences,  still  the  arrest  of  some 
notable  person  or  the  arrival  of  some  cele- 
brated demagogue  would  always  speedily 
collect  a  crowd,  and  the  quarter  of  La  Croix 
Rousse,  where  the  canuts  or  silk-weavers 
lived,  always  a  hot-bed  of  insurrection,  never 
failed  to  pour  forth  its  fierce  population  on 
the  slightest  hint  of  any  stir  in  the  city. 

The  throng  now  passing  through  the 
narrow  street  into  which  the  house  of 
Vaudes  looked  was  chiefly  composed  of  men 
wearing  only  sabots  and  trousers,  with  a 
coarse  shirt,  usually  red ;  but  among  them 
were  mingled  a  number  of  wild-looking, 
exultant  women,  pressing  with  shrill  cries 
and  jeers  round  a  little  knot  of  dusty,  travel- 
worn  officers,  who  with  hands  tied,  and  stern 
set  faces,  marched  amid  a  regiment  of  their 
own  soldiers,  by  whom  they  had  been  seized 
and  arrested.  They  formed  the  centre  of 
this  regiment,  on  the  outskirts  of  which  the 
mob  pressed,  applauding  the  soldiers,  and 
shouting  coarse  taunts  at  the  prisoners. 

"Look  at  that!"  said  Mere  Allard  to 
Genevieve,  who  had  come  to  her  side,  and 
was  looking  pityingly  at  them.  "  Well,  how 
times  are  changed  !  A  couple  of  years  ago 
we  should  all  have  had  to  curtsey  and  bow 
to  those  gentry,  and  beg  their  pardon  for 
getting  in  the  way  if  they  condescended  to 
run  over  us,  and  now  we  are  the  masters 
and  they  have  to  go  underneath." 

"  I  do  not  know  that,"  murmured  Gene- 
vieve, as  she  noted  the  contemptuous  dignity 


with  which  the  captives  ignored  the  insults 
showered  upon  them. 

"You  area  bit  of  an  aristocrat  yourself 
now-a-days,  my  girl,"  said  Mere  Allard, 
returning  to  her  seat  and  beginning  to  eat 
the  dinner  which  she  had  brought  with  her, 
a  mixture  of  black  bread  and  rancid  cheese, 
compounded  together  with  brandy.  "  STou 
had  best  look  out.  I  am  not  going  to  betray 
you,  for  I  know  how  to  keep  my  mouth 
shut,  and  I  knew  your  father  and  mother — ■ 
and  you  too,  before  you  were  old  enough  to 
run  alone ;  but  there  are  some  who  would 
not  stop  for  that,  as  I  need  not  tell  you,  and 
Vaudes  has  his  enemies  too.  It  would  be 
no  laughing  matter  for  him  if  it  got  about 
that  his  wife  was  of  another  way  of  thinking 
to  himself.     How  does  he  take  it,  eh?  " 

"  It — it — comes  between  us,"  said  Gene- 
vieve, in  a  low  sobbing  voice. 

"Aye,  so  I  expected.  A  man  does  not 
like  it  when  his  own  wife  holds  with  his 
enemies,  or  those  he  thinks  his  enemies." 

"  He  feels  it  so  hard  that  I  do  not  see 
things  through  his  eyes,  as  I  used  before  I 
knew  Pere  Thomas,  and  he  cannot  understand 
what  my  religion  is  to  me.  Where  should 
I  have  been  without  it  by  this  time1?  What 
would  have  been  the  end  of  me  in  my  troubles 
if  I  had  not  had  that  to  keep  me  straight? 
I  have  had  my  temptations,  as  you  know, 
while  I  was  so  poor  and  friendless,  no  hus 
band  to  protect  me,  and  young  too." 

"And  pretty,"  said  Mere  Allard,  shaking 
her  head  as  she  looked  at  the  pale,  worn 
face.  "  Yes,  when  you  married  you  were  as 
pretty  a  girl  as  any  in  Lyons." 

"There  is  no  saying  what  I  owe  Pere 
Thomas;  and  how  can  I  feel  as  Jacques 
does?  All  this  murdering  of  people  just 
because  they  have  a  De  to  their  names,  or 
because  they  are  in  some  one's  way,  for  it 
is  just  that,  you  know,  Mere  Allard  ;  and 
the  driving  away  of  the  clergy,  and  closing 
the  churches,  and  forbidding  the  very  name 
of  God  and  the  Holy  Virgin, — it  is  an  awful 
sin.  I  dream  of  it  at  night,  and  it  weighs 
on  me  all  day.  And  that  Vaudes  should 
have  a  share  in  it,  and  rejoice  in  it !  I  feel 
as  if  there  w7ere  blood  on  my  own  hands. 
And  he  knows  what  I  think,  I  cannot  keep 
it  from  him ;  and  then  he  argues,  and  is  so 
grieved  and  angry  that  it  breaks  my  heart." 

"  ITe  has  never  lifted  his  hand  to  you, 
girl?" 

"  No,  no  ;  he  is  always  kind.  But  at  first 
he  used  to  try  to  make  me  think  as  he  does, 
and  when  I  tried  to  answer  he  would  say, 
'Go!  you  learned  that    from    your    priest.' 
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And  after  a  time  he  seemed  not  to  cnre  to 
talk  to  me  any  more,  and  now  he  keeps 
what  he  is  thinking  and  planning  to  himself, 
and  that  is  worse,  I  think  And  there  is  no 
one  to  speak  a  word  of  comfort,  nor  confess 
to,  nor  a  church  where  one  can  go  and  pray, 
no,  nor  so  much  liberty — and  these  people  are 
always  talking  of  liberty  !  — as  to  have  a  bit 
of  blessed  box  in  one's  house,  or  a  crucifix  in 
one's  bed-room ;  and  if  one's  child  dies  it  is 
taken  away  and  buried  like  a  dog,  without 
a  word  of  prayer." 

She  covered  her  face  and  sobbed.  That 
her  baby  had  been  carried  to  unconsecrated 
ground,  with  no  holy  words  spoken  over  it, 
had  trebled  the  bitterness  of  this  bitter  loss 
to  the  poor  mother. 

"  Well,  I  miss  the  bells  and  the  Fete  Dieu 
too."  said  Mere  Allard,  offering  some  of  her 
uninviting  dinner  to  Genevieve  while  she 
spoke.  "  What,  you  won't  have  any  ?  Tut! 
tut  !  how  is  one  to  live  without  eating  ? 
Your  husband  will  not  love  you  the  better 
for  looking  like  a  ghost,  you  may  be  sure. 
Don't  give  him.  the  chance  of  thinking  every 
woman  prettier  and  gayer  than  his  own 
wife,  little  fool.  Well,  if  you  won't —  What 
was  I  saying?  Oh  yes,  I  miss  the  beJls 
and  the  rest  of  it  too,  and  Frere  Simplex, 
with  his  big  red  ears  and  his  jolly  face  and 
his  wallet,  coming  round  for  scraps  and 
joking  with  us  ;  and  I  so  wish  your  poor 
little  cabbage  had  been  baptized." 

"  My  baby  was  baptized,"  answered  Gene- 
vieve hastily.  "  Pere  Thomas  told  me  the 
last  time  I  saw  him  that  if  I  had  a  child,  and 
there  were  no  priest  to  be  found,  I  might 
sprinkle  it  myself.  The  Church  allows  such 
baptism  in  case  of  need,  he  said ;  and  I  did 
it.  My  little  darling  was  a  Christian,  even 
if  she  was  buried  like  a  heathen." 

"Ah,  that  is  well,"  said  Mere  Allard. 
"  I  am  not  one  who  holds,  like  you,  to  every- 
thing a  priest  says ;  but  to  know  that  the 
poor  little  thing's  soul  was  wandering  about 
as  a  will-of-the-wisp  or  an  ermine  would  be 
a  hard  thing  on  her  and  you  too,  my  girl. 
I  have  always  held  to  baptizing  children  as 
soon  as  possible  ever  since  Marie  Dumont 
lost  hers  unchristened.  I  knew  Marie  well 
as  a  girl  when  I  lived  in  the  country,  and 
many  a  time  she  saw  its  soul  dancing  on 
the  marsh  near  her  cottage.  How  she  used 
to  cry  about  it,  to  be  sure  !  She  was  an 
unlucky  woman,  Marie  Dumont ;  her  hus- 
band was  drownod,  and  she  saw  him  with 
her  own  eyes  on  St.  Medard's  night." 

11  Saw  his  spirit?  " 

"  Saw  his  spirit.     She  told  me  herself  how 


she  was  out  late  that  evening  the  year  he 
was  drowned,  and  never  once  recollected 
what  anniversary  it  was,  and  as  she  came 
up  to  the  river  bank  there  were  all  the  souls 
which  had  been  drowned  that  year  in  the 
Rhone  walking  in  procession,  each  carrying 
a  lighted  taper,  coming  back  to  seek  the 
good  works  they  had  done  in  their  lifetime  ; 
because  for  those  who  have  good  works  to 
show  St.  Peter  at  the  gate  of  Paradise  he 
turns  the  key,  but  those  who  have  none  to 
show  are  sent  back  to  Purgatory,  or  a  worse 
place  still,  carrying  their  bad  actions  with 
them,"  said  Mere  Allard,  who,  though  she 
rather  prided  herself  on  believing  less  than 
her  neighbours,  had  implicit  faith  in  the 
superstitions  she  had  learned  in  her  childhood. 

"Ah!"  said  Genevieve,  with  a  shudder. 
"And  if  one  were  to  die  now  there  would 
be  no  masses  said,  no  last  sacraments,  no 
absolution,  no  priest.  What  would  become 
of  us  and  of  those  we  love?"  She  was 
thinking  of  her  husband. 

"  You  see,  ma  bonne,  there  are  worse 
things  to  bear  than  a  baby's  death.  The 
little  thing  is  safe  enough  in  Paradise,  no 
doubt ;  and  as  for  you,  my  girl,  as  I  said 
just  now,  you  must  keep  well  and  not  fret 
like  this,  for  you  see  it  will  not  do  to  die 
when  there  are  no  priests  and  no  masses, 
eh  ?  I  suppose  we  shall  have  them  back 
some  day  though,  whatever  people  may  say. 
This  sort  of  upset  cannot  go  on,  and  priests 
are  like  couch-grass,  uncommon  hard  to  root 
out ;  and  though  no  doubt  they  are  a  pest, 
somehow  it  does  not  seem  natural  without 
them.  The  cures  were  not  a  bad  lot  mostly, 
whatever  the  bishops  and  all  the  great  ones 
might  be.  I  don't  care  how  much  the  con- 
vents and  abbeys  are  cleared  out,  but  men 
like  our  own  cure,  yes,  and  your  Pere 
Thomas,  should  have  been  let  alone,  to  my 
thinking.  But  do  not  tell  any  one  I  said 
so,"  she  added,  in  hasty  alarm.  "  Less  than 
that  has  sent  many  to  look  out  of  the  little 
window." 

To  look  out  of  the  little  window  meant  in 
popular  parlance  to  be  guillotined. 

"  No,  I  shall  not  say  anything  about  it, 
and  besides,  no  one  comes  near  me  but  you. 
I  know  hardly  any  one  round  here,  and  old 
acquaintances  never  come." 

"  I  dare  say  not.  We  are  all  afraid  of 
one  another  now-a-days,  and  nobody  knows 
what  will  happen  from  one  day  to  another. 
It  is  dull  enough  now  the  siege  is  over. 
While  that  went  on  we  had  a  lively  time, 
with  the  cannon  roaring,  and  one  house  on 
lire   here  and  another  there,  or  a   building 
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knocked  to  pieces,  and  a  rush  to  see  what  it 
was,  or  the  soldiers  marching  through  the 
streets  and  trumpets  blowing.  But  that  is 
over  now,  and  we  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it 
since  then." 

"We  have,"  answered  Genevieve,  from 
her  heart. 

"  One  would  think  the  executions  must 
come  to  an  end,"  pursued  Mere  Allard, 
"  what  with  the  guillotine,  and  the  numbers 
marched  out  every  day  to  be  shot  in  Les 
Brotteaux  ;  but  there  are  always  more  and 
more.  Why,  people  hardly  look  up  now 
when  the  death-carts  go  by,  they  are  so  used 
to  it,  though,  to  be  sure,  there  are  some  like 
my  sister-in-law,  La  Huette;  nothing  will 
keep  her  at  home  at  the  hour  when  the 
executions  take  place.  Formerly  at  such 
times  my  brother  used  to  shut  her  up  and 
beat  her  ;  but,  bah  !  she  would  be  off  through 
the  window.  Judge  what  she  is  now,  neither 
to  have  nor  to  hold  ;  and  he  dares  not  hinder 
her,  lest  she  should  denounce  him  for  want 
of  patriotism.  When  she  comes  in  and  tells 
me  all  about  it,  I  dissemble  and  pretend  to 
listen  with  pleasure,  but  the  truth  is  it  gives 
me  goose-flesh  all  over  me." 

She  did  not  see  that  the  subject  was 
equally  repulsive  to  Genevieve. 

"  La  Huette  was  delighted  this  morning," 
she  went  on;  "five  nuns  and  a  priest  to  be 
guillotined.  The  abbess  ascended  the  scaffold 
first,  and  the  priest  blessed  them  all,  and 
they  went  up  one  after  the  other  as  calmly 
as  if  to  sing  vespers.  The  youngest,  a  little 
novice,  was  kept  last  of  all  to  see  if  she 
would  flinch  after  watching  the  death  of  the 
others,  but  she  only  stood  still  and  prayed 
with  her  eyes  on  the  priest,  and  then  stepped 
up  like  the  other  four.  La  Huette  was  sadly 
put  out  at  that,  and  because  some  one  in 
the  crowd  pitied  them.  But  you  do  not 
listen." 

"  They  are  better  off  than  those  left  alive," 
said  Genevieve,  with  a  deep  sigh.  "  Life  is 
too  hard." 

"  Come,  come,  that  is  nonsense.  You  talk 
as  if  no  one  had  ever  lost  a  child  but  you." 

"  I  have  lost  ten  times  more  than  my 
child,"  said  Genevieve,  the  bitterness  of  her 
heart  overflowing.  "  1  have  lost  the  chance 
that  my  husband  might  love  me  as  he  used. 
He  has  slipped  away  from  me  ;  he  cares  only 
for  these  detestable  politics ;  I  am  nothing 
to  him,  worse  than  nothing !  I — I  think 
sometimes  he  will  divorce  me,"  she  added 
under  her  breath,  with  a  wild  look  in  her 
eyes,  "and  I  could  not  live  if  he  did.  My 
husband,  for  whom  I  gave  up  everything,  he 


is  all  I  have — whom  I  love  better  than  my 
life  !  I  struggled  on  all  the  time  he  was  in 
prison,  I  do  not  know  how,  and  I  thought 
I  should  have  died  of  joy  when  he  came 
back ;  and  then  to  find  him  drift  away  from 
me,  hear  him  talk  as  if  this  awful  time  were 
like  God's  own  kingdom  come — I  wish  I 
were  dead  and  buried  !  " 

"  That  is  not  the  way  to  make  things  go 
better.  But  it  is  a  pity  the  baby  died;  I 
saw  how  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  its 
coming.  Yes,  'tis  a  pity  !  And  to  think 
how  thankful  some  mothers  would  be  to 
know  their  little  ones  safe  in  the  grave ! 
There  was  a  poor  young  thing,  one  of  those 
very  women  whom  Yaudes  got  transferred 
before  the  massacre  to  Les  Becluses,  so  she 
was — well,  she  died  of  jail  fever  two  days 
ago,  and  left  a  child  not  four  weeks  old 
behind  her." 

"  Four  weeks  old  !     Like  my  little  one." 

"  Yes,  just  that  age.  I  heard  all  about  it 
from  La  Michaude,  the  head  jailor's  wife.  I 
am  making  her  a  gown,  and  I  went  up  to 
the  prison  to  get  the  stuff  from  her,  and  she 
told  me.  And  another  lady  who  was  guillo- 
tined two  months  ago  left  her  child  of  five 
years  old  to  the  care  of  the  ladies  in  prison, 
and  they  have  all  been  changed  three  times 
since  then,  and  now  among  the  whole  lot  there 
is  not  one  who  knows  anything  about  her. 
Bless  you,  there  are  plenty  of  children  in 
the  jails.  I  heard  of  one  not  four  years  old, 
an  English  one  they  say,  with  her  nurse  ;  and 
why  they  put  her  there  no  one  knows,  for 
neither  the  child  nor  the  nurse  can  speak  a 
word  of  French ;  I  expect  that  was  why 
they  have  been  arrested." 

Genevieve  was  not  attending.  "  The  little 
baby  at  Les  Recluses — what  will  become  of 
it  % "  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  well,  it  must  be  sent  to  the  Maternity 
House,  I  suppose." 

"  There  !  The  children  die  there  like  flies, 
they  say." 

"  So  they  do ;  what  would  you  have  1 
Children  want  mothering ;  they  cannot 
thrive  in  that  sort  of  place." 

"  A  baby  of  four  weeks  old !  poor  little 
angel !     Who  was  the  mother  %  " 

Genevieve  was  roused  at  last  out  of  her 
own  troubles. 

"  I  did  not  ask.  It  does  not  do  to  ask 
questions  as  if  one-  took  an  interest  in 
prisoners.  La  Michaude  seemed  really  sorry 
about  it,  and  said  if  her  man  would  have 
let  her  she  would  have  brought  it  up,  but 
he  would  not  hear  of  it.  He  is  not  a  bad 
sort  of  fellow,  Michaud,   but  he  is  not  one 
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to  burden  himself  with  other  folk's  children. 
Why  should  he?" 

"Aii,  the  poor  young  mother  !  to  leave  her 
little  one  like  that !  She  must  have  longed 
and  prayed  to  take  it  with  her." 

tk  Sure  enough  it  is  a  hard  world  to  leave 


would  be  something  to  set  on  the  other  side, 
you  see.  Why  not  %  Come,  never  say  I 
have  not  good  ideas." 

Genevieve  shook  her  head  with  a  sad 
smile. 

"  Do  you    think  my  husband  would    let 


"  Conie,  never  say  I  have  not  good  ideas." 


an  orphan  in.  Why,  look  here,  Genevieve, 
grl,  it  would  liea  good  deed  if  you  took  it. 
You  might  bring  it  up  like  your  own, — why 
DOtl  And  since  you  take  your  man's  deal- 
uigs  with  the  aristocrats  SO  much  to  heart,  it 


me  1  It  would  only  make  him  feel  his  own 
child's  death  more  if  he  saw  another  woman's 
in  my  arms — and  an  aristocrat's." 

"  1  don't  know  that.     And  why  should  he 
ever  know  it  I"  urged  More  AllarJ,  becoming 
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eager  as  her  plan  developed  itself  to  her. 
"  Yoa  say  a  child  would  bring  you  together, 
and  that  you  are  afraid  because  you  have 
none  he  may  divorce  you  ;  and  one  does  hear 
of  divorces  on  all  sides  now  since  the  new 
law  has  passed  ;  incompatibility  of  temper 
is  as  common  as  blackberries,  you  see— and 
he  need  never  know." 

"What  are  you  dreaming  of,  neighbour? " 

"  Who  is  there  to  tell  him  ? "  Mere  Allard 
was  one  of  those  people  whom  opposition 
makes  doubly  tenacious.  "  Not  half  a  dozen 
people  know  that  you  had  a  child  at  all,  and 
fewer  still  that  yoa  have  lost  it.  I  am  not 
one  to  let  it  out,  you  may  be  sure  ;  and  you 
are  going  away  as  soon  as  Vandes  comes 
back  from  Paris,  are  you  not]" 

''Yes,  at  once;  but  the  municipality  sent 
him  and  two  others  to  Paris  to  report  on — 
on  what  has  been  done  since  the  siege.  We 
ought  to  have  gone  before,  but  he  said  public 
business  must  come  before  private ;  and  then 
I  was  not  fit  to  travel ;  but  we  shall  go  to 
Valentre  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Is  it  true  that  Vaudes  has  come  into 
property  there? " 

"Who  says  so?"  asked  Genevieve,  in  a 
tone  of  alarm. 

"  Do  not  fear,  ma  petite ;  I  know  well 
enough  that  it  is  dangerous  to  be  suspected 
of  owning  anything  now-a-days.  You  may 
speak  safety  to  Madelon  Allard." 

"  His  old  great-uncle  at  Valentre  is  dead. 
He  was  thought  to  be  very  poor,  but  it 
seems  he  was  a  miser,  and  all  he  had  comes 
to  my  husband." 

"  Well,  that  is  a  good  thing,  for  as  far  as 
I  see  Vaudes  has  not  gained  much  by  all 
these  changes.  A  good  many  have  made 
their  fortunes,"  said  Mere  Allard,  regret- 
fully. "  You  may  be  sure  that  half  those 
who  are  so  hot  for  the  Revolution  would 
never  have  lifted  a  finger  but  for  the  sale  of 
church  lands.  Hu  !  how  they  fired  up  when 
they  heard  of  that,  and  cried  '  Vive  la 
Re  volution  ! '  and  bustled  oft'  to  the  munici- 
pality with  all  the  money  they  could  muster 
to  buy  a  bit  of  land.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to 
own  an  acre  or  two  of  one's  own.  If  my 
man  and  I  could  ever  have  saved  a  few 
pounds  we  should  have  had  a  grand  chance 
three  years  ago,  but  we  never  had  a  liard  to 
spare,  not  we ;  and  I  don't  suppose,  by  what 
I  see,  you  have  made  much  by  the  upset." 

"  I  have  not  known  how  to  find  bread 
to  eat,"  said  Genevieve,  with  irrepressible 
bitterness. 

"Just  so,  that  is  the  way,  while  our  men 
run  about  making  speeches  at  the  clubs  and 


read  the  news  to  the  people,"  said  Mere 
Allard,  uttering  the  unspoken  thought  in 
Genevieve's  mind,  while  she  gave  an  indig- 
nant little  push  to  Les  Annates  Patrlotiqiies, 
which  lay,  much  read  and  crumpled,  on  the 
table  near  her.  "  My  husband  cannot  read, 
thank  the  saints,  but  he's  off  to  hear  yours 
and  Cassine  Pourcheand  and  Cantal  the 
cobbler  whenever  these  vile  papers  come.  I 
hate  the  sight  of  them,  I  do!  And  there 
they  all  sit  in  their  salle,  with  a  big  smoky 
lantern  overhead,  and  our  fat  mayor,  with 
his  tricolour  scarf,  and  all  the  rest  of  them, 
one  shouting  and  squabbling  louder  than 
another.  To  be  sure  it  is  a  pleasure  to  say 
just  what  one  likes,  when  one  recollects  that 
three  years  ago  we  should  have  been  hanged 
for  it ;  but  still  I  see  no  good  in  changes 
that  do  not  make  poor  people  richer.  And 
so  you  are  going  to  Valentre?  And  what 
has  the  old  man  left  behind  him  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know.  Jacques  did  not  tell 
me  much,  his  head  was  full  of  other  things  ; 
but  his  uncle  kept  an  old  curiosity  shop. 
He  had  a  house  or  part  of  one  in  the  town, 
and  it  seems  that  a  little  farm  and  a  vine- 
yard belonged  to  him,  though  he  let  no  one 
know  it." 

"  And  all  that  comes  to  Vaudes  ?  My 
word,  but  he  is  in  luck!  If  your  parents 
could  have  known  he  would  inherit  all  this 
they  would  not  have  set  their  faces  against 
your  marrying  him  as  they  did." 

Genevieve  sighed.  She  could  never  re- 
member without  a  pang  of  remorse  how  she 
had  defied  the  opposition  made  by  her  family 
to  her  marrying  the  young  colporteur,  who 
came  to  Lyons  and  won  her  heart.  She 
had  been  a  wilful  daughter  she  knew,  and 
perhaps,  as  she  would  think,  this  was  why 
her  married  life  had  been  so  full  of  troubles. 

"  For  my  part  I  never  could  guess  what 
you  saw  in  him,"  pursued  Mere  Allard, 
"  with  his  thin  face  as  dark  as  a  Moor's, 
and  those  black  eyes  like  live  coals ;  but 
girls  see  through  other  spectacles  than  their 
elders,  and  he  was  resolved  to  have  you,  and 
you  him,  for  all  any  one  could  say  or  do. 
Ah  !  well,  well.  And  when  does  he  come 
back  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know.  He  may  be  called  back 
directly,  since  it  is  said  they  have  discovered 
a  plot  against  the  nation  here." 

"  Ah,  hah  !  I  am  tired  of  hearing  of  plots. 
It  is  just  an  excuse  for  confiscations  and 
imprisonments.  As  soon  as  we  get  a  little 
dull  the  canats  begin  to  grumble,  and  then 
it  is  necessary  to  amuse  them.  Some  day 
there  will  be  nothing  left  to  confiscate  and 
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no  one  to  execute,  and  what  will  happen 
then,  I  ask  you?  Not  that  I  want  the 
cl-derants  back  ;  if  they  returned  they  would 
want  their  lands  again,  and  there  would  be 
a  Terreur  Blanche,"  said  Mere  Allard,  with 
unconscious  propheoy.  "  Maybe  for  a  while 
they  would  be  afraid  and  behave  themselves, 
but  then  they  would  begin  again,  and  so 
should  we.  It  would  be  a  bad  day  for 
Yaudes  and  his  friends  if  the  nobles  and 
clergy  came  back,  hein  ?  Does  he  ever  think 
of  that!" 

"  I  never  speak  of  such  a  thing.  He  would 
fall  ill  of  anger  only  to  hear  it  named." 

"  Ah,  ah,  he  is  like  them  all  ;  he  talks  of 
the  country  and  the  nation,  and  denounces 
every  one,  king  and  queen  when  we  had 
them,  nobles,  ecclesiastics,  procureurs,  fer- 
miers  generaux.  and  all  the  rest,  but  at 
bottom  he  only  wants  to  pay  off  his  own  old 
grudges,"  said  Mere  Allard,  doing  Yaudes, 
however,  less  than  justice,  as  Genevieve 
knew. 

"  That  is  not  true,  neighbour,"  she  said, 
with  a  faint  colour  coming  to  her  wan,  thin 
cheeks. 

When  thus  animated  her  countenance 
recalled  what  she  had  been  when  she  first 
married,  and  Mere  Allard  exclaimed,  "  Why, 
you  look  as  you  did  six  years  ago,  when  you 
were  the  prettiest  girl  in  our  quarter,  and 
half  a  dozen  men  wanted  to  marry  you.  But 
nothing  would  serve  you  but  Yaudes  ;  he 
bewitched  you,  I  think.  You  have  paid  for 
your  wilfulness  since,  poor  lass.  Why,  if 
you  had  taken  Luc  the  baker,  or  Jean 
Renart,  who  is  a  rich  man  now-a-days — " 

"  I  have  never  wished  I  had  married  any 
one  but  Yaudes,"  said  Genevieve,  flushing 
more  deeply.  "If  it  were  all  to  do  over 
again  I'd  do  the  same." 

"  Well,"  said  Mere  Allard,  holding  up 
her  hands  and  contemplating  her  curiously, 
"  if  that  is  so — " 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  answered  Genevieve,  steadily, 
and  her  old  friend  was  forced  to  believe  her, 
though  she  was  quite  unable  to  comprehend 
the  passionate  love  which  had  enabled  a 
clinging,  timid  girl  to  withstand  and  van- 
quish the  reproaches  and  opposition  of  her 
whole  family,  and  go  through  the  trials 
which  had  followed  her  marriage,  without 
once  wishing  it  undone.  She  sat  and  looked 
at  her  with  an  odd  smile. 

"  All  the  better,"  she  said  ;  "  but  it  is  not 
everything  that  a  woman  should  love  her 
husband;  it  matters  much  more  that  he 
should  love  her,  if  there  must  be  love  at  all. 
lor  my  part  I  do  not  see  the  need  of  it ;  I 


married  my  Antoine  because  he  came  and 
asked  for  me,  and  my  father  told  me  it  was 
settled.  Antoine  wanted  a  wife  to  keep  his 
house,  and  I  did  not  dislike  him ;  he  has 
been  a  good  husband  enough,  and  hardly 
ever  beat  me,  even  when  things  put  him  out, 
and  girls  now  may  think  themselves  lucky 
if  they  get  one  like  him ;  for  whether  things 
are  going  to  be  better  or  worse,  I  see  very 
wrell  that  young  men  will  not  be  what  their 
fathers  were." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  Genevieve  answered  in 
her  weary  tone. 

"No,  that  is  certain.  They  used  to  be 
quite  satisfied  to  drink  tisane  a  la  reglisxe, 
which  cost  only  a  liard,  while  now  they 
must  have  wine  at  three  times  the  price. 
They  drink,  and  idle,  and  play  cards,  and 
shout  their  politicaillerks.  Yes,  yes,  my  old 
Antoine  is  worth  a  hundred  of  them.  But 
you  would  not  have  put  up  with  one  like 
him,"  said  Mere  Allard,  with  a  certain  odd 
tone  of  contemptuous  pity,  as  she  turned 
her  wrinkled  face  and  eyes  still  bright,  and 
with  a  spark  of  mockery  in  them,  on  the 
younger  woman. 

"  No,"  said  Genevieve,  absently. 

It  sounded  too  impossible  in  her  ears  to 
be  worth  a  protest.  She  could  no  more  have 
put  up  with  a  dullard  like  Antoine,  even 
in  his  best  days,  than  Mere  Allard  could 
comprehend  the  tumult  and  distraction  of 
feeling  which  racked  her  heart. 

"  But  anyhow  my  husband  would  never 
think  of  divorcing  me,"  said  Mere  Allard, 
perhaps  a  little  piqued.  "  I'd  like  to  catch 
him  at  it." 

"  Who  was  talking  of  divorce  % "  asked 
Genevieve,  with  a  scared  look. 

"  Why,  you  yourself  were  speaking  of  it 
just  now." 

"It  is  a  wicked  thing,  a  great  sin,"  an- 
swered Genevieve,  vehemently.  "  No  one 
can  put  asunder  what  the  Church  has  joined 
together.     Pere  Thomas  said  so." 

"  Anyhow  I  expect  it  is  just  a  sick  fancy 
that  Yaudes,  whatever  he  may  be,  would 
put  away  his  wife  when  she  gave  up  so 
much  for  him.     He  is  not  that  sort  of  man." 

"  No,  no ;  but  when  he  comes  back  and 
finds  his  baby  dead — " 

"Now,  now,  do  not  go  back  on  that.  It 
is  his  blame,  and  no  fault  of  yours.  A  man 
ought  not  to  leave  his  wife  at  such  a  time 
when  she  begs  and  prays  him  to  stay  with 
her,  as  I  know  you  did.  Don't  talk  to  me  of 
public  affairs  and  the  country  in  danger  ; 
what's  all  that  to  a  married  man  % "  said 
Mere  Allard,  with  true  feminine  indignation. 
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"He  left  you  to  fret,  and  how  could  the 
child  prosper  %  Tell  him  so  if  he  casts  it  up 
to  you." 

Genevieve  gave  a  wan  smile.  She  knew, 
though  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  keep 
her  troubles  to  herself,  how  little  Mere 
Allard  could  enter  into  them.  It  was  not 
reproach  from  her  husband  that  she  feared, 
nor  was  it  even  mother's  love  which  made 
her  lament  her  baby  as  she  did  ;  she  grieved 
over  his  disappointment,  and  the  loss  of 
what  would  have  been  so  strong  a  tie  be- 
tween them  that  she  hoped  it  would  make 
the  difference  of  their  opinions  forgotten, 
and  draw  them  together  again  as  in  earlier 
days. 

"  If  you  think  any  more  about  the  child," 
began  Mere  Allard,  as  she  rose  to  go. 
"What  child  V 

"The  one  I  told  you  of  at  Les  Recluses. 
It  would  be  a  good  deed  to  take  it,  as  I  said 
before." 

"He  would  not  let  me;  and  as  for  not 
telling  him,  you  do  not  suppose  I  could  pass 
it  off  as  my  own  %  Why,  do  you  imagine  I 
ever  would  do  such  a  thing  1  and  deceive  him 
too  about  his  own  child !  How  could  you 
ever  speak  of  such  a  thing?  " 

"  Well,  anyhow  I  would  take  it ;  you  can 
think  it  over.  I'll  answer  for  it  Pere 
Thomas  would  say  it  was  a  right  thing  to 
do,  and  it  would  make  up  a  bit  for  some  of 
Vaudes'  doings.  If  you  took  the  child  he 
could  hardly  send  it  away,  and  if  he  did,  at 
the  worst  it  could  go  to  the  Maternite.  I'd 
have  a  look  at  it  anyhow." 

"It  is  not  so  easy  to  get  admittance  to 
the  prisons." 

"  No,  not  when  one  wants  to  come  out 
again." 

"  And  if  I  wanted  to  do  it,  I  could  not  go 
to  the  municipality  and  ask  for  a  permit. 
What  excuse  could  I  make  1 "  said  Genevieve, 
anxious  to  prove  the  thing  impossible,  for 
it  was  always  disagreeable  and  difficult  to 
her  to  resist  when  urged,  especially  if  a 
thing  were  put  before  her  as  a  duty.     The 


shrewd  ear  of  Mere  Allard  detected  a 
sound  of  wavering  in  the  way  in  which  she 
spoke. 

"  No  need  for  a  permit  at  all.  You  cnn 
carry  the  gown  I  am  making  to  La  Michaude, 
in  her  own  part  of  the  prison,  and  ask  any 
questions  you  chose." 

"I  should  like  just  to  see  the  poor  little 
thing." 

"  Well,  then,  you  had  better  lose  no  time, 
for  Michaud  will  be  packing  it  off.  He  has 
let  her  keep  it  till  now  to  see  if  any  one 
would  claim  it,  but  that  is  not  likely.  There 
would  be  no  harm  anyhow  in  looking  at  it. 
La  Michaude  says  it  is  a  little  angel." 

"And  the  mother  died  and  had  no  one  to 
leave  it  with  !  God  rest  her  soul,"  said 
Genevieve,  crossing  herself  and  murmuring 
a  prayer. 

"Well,  good-bye.  If  you  settle  to  go  to 
Les  Recluses,  just  look  in  to-morrow,  and 
I  will  let  you  have  the  gown.  Tell  La 
Michaude  you  come  from  me,  and  it  will  be 
all  right.  Mind  she  pays  you  for  it.  She 
has  plenty  of  money,  whoever  may  want. 
What  with  all  she  gets  for  washing  the 
prisoners'  clothes,  and  what  people  slip  into 
her  hand  whenever  she  goes  out,  to  get 
messages  and  letters  carried  back,  and  what 
they  give  her  in  the  prison  for  carrying  news 
out  to  friends,  I  should  think  she  drove 
a  good  trade.  But  one  must  not  say  so. 
Adieu,  ma  bonne  ;  take  my  advice  and  get  a 
cheerful  face  to  meet  your  husband  when  he 
comes  home,  if  you  don't  want  him  to  be  off 
again  at  the  first  opportunity.  Men  don't 
like  to  find  their  wives  all  tears  and  trouble, 
and  rosy  cheeks  keep  them  at  home  more 
than  pale  ones.  Freshen  up  your  dress  and 
your  room,  my  girl,  and  have  a  smile  for 
Vaudes  when  he  comes,  that  is  my  advice, 
and  I  know  men  better  than  you  do.  Since 
you  left  everything  for  your  husband,  try 
to  keep  him." 

With  which  advice  Mere  Allard  went 
home,  leaving  Genevieve  to  meditate  on 
what  she  had  been  saying. 


( To  be  continued. ) 
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HEAD  OF  DANTE.     By  Giotto. 
Engraved  from  a  Chroniolitlnograph  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Arundel  Society. 

STUDIES    OF    GREAT    PAINTEBS. 

By  SAMUEL   UDNY. 
I. 
GIOTTO   AND   THE   EARLY   FLORENTINES. 


3IBROG10TTO 
di  BONDONE 
— Giotto  as  the 
Florentines  in 
their  familiar 
fashion  always 
called  him  — 
ranks  among 
those  few 
painters 
whose  merits 
have  never 
been  denied. 
Agea  remote  in  sympathy  as  well  as  time, 
men  whose  opinions  have  differed  on  every 
other  point,  have  yet  agreed  to  do  him 
homage,  and  perhaps  the  sole  exception  to 
this  g<  aeral  chorus  of  prai.se  is  to  be  found 
in   the  case  of   his  own  countrymen,  when, 


in  days  oblivious  alike  of  patriotism  and  art, 
they  whitewashed  his  works  and  forgot  his 
name. 

Now  there  is  but  one  way  of  accounting 
for  admiration  so  universal ;  the  painter  who 
can  pass  unchallenged  the  tribunal  of  Time 
must  either  have  rendered  some  great  service 
to  the  cause  of  Art,  or  added  fresh  glories  to 
the  roll  of  her  achievements.  In  one  sense 
Giotto  did  neither ;  in  another  he  did  both, 
and  claims  the  first  place  in  any  account  of 
Italy's  grandest  painters. 

Although  he  made  no  such  momentous 
discovery  as  the  science  of  perspective  or 
the  process  of  oils,  he  bestowed  upon  Art 
the  inestimable  boon  of  living  contact  and 
sympathy  with  human  life.  Though  not 
a  transcendent  colourist,  and  still  less  a 
profound  chiaroscurist,  he  excelled  in  some 
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qualities  of  painting,  for  instance,  in  com- 
position and  dramatic  delineation  ;  while  the 
high  level  of  his  knowledge  and  skill,  united 
to  great  individual  force,  enabled  him  to 
influence  some  of  his  noblest  successors.  It 
is  his  possession  of  this  twofold  importance 
which  makes  his  position  unique. 

Giotto  is  the  father  of  Italian  Painting,  as 
Chaucer  is  the  father  of  English  Poetry.  Both 
in  their  several  spheres  forged  the  shapeless 
elements  transmitted  by  their  predecessors 
into  the  current  coin  of  their  country  and 
their  time,  and  both  stamped  that  coin  for 
ever  with  their  own  peculiar  character. 

He  was  born  in  1276  at  Yespignano,  a 
village  some  fourteen  miles  from  Florence, 
upon  the  Bologna  road,  which,  after  clearing 
the  heights  of  Fiesole,  quits  the  graceful 
and  gorgeous  cultivation  of  the  valley  for 
the  sterner  features  of  the  Tuscan  moun- 
tains. There,  in  poverty,  while  herding 
his  father's  sheep  beneath  an  Italian  sky, 
amid  the  clear  yet  solemn  stillness  of  the 
rocky  hill-side,  his  soul  awoke  to  Art  and 
answered  Nature's  note  of  beauty.  And 
there  Cimabue  carried  away  the  eager  boy 
whom  he  found 

"  Tracing  Iris  idle  fancies  on  the  ground  " 

to  the  distant  city  already  rising  on  the 
Arno's  banks  into  splendour  and  fame. 

The  lily  of  Florence  had  already  blossomed 
in  the  fairest  flower  of  the  Middle  Ages  when 
Giotto  entered  her  gates.  Successful  resist- 
ance to  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufens  (who 
fought  from. his  feudal  kingdom  in  the  South 
for  the  Ghibelline  cause,  already  moribund, 
beyond  the  Alps),  and  a  series  of  victories 
hardly  less  important  over  her  old  foes  and' 
neighbours,  had  raised  Florence  to  the  first 
rank  among  Italian  cities.  The  successive 
constitutions  of  1250  and  1282,  with  all 
their  subsequent  adjustments,  had  allayed 
the  great  struggle  between  noble  and  citizen, 
had  sealed  the  Magna  Charta  of  her  liberties, 
and  given  unity  in  form  and  spirit  to  the 
body  politic.  The  troubles  of  the  fourteenth 
century  were  hidden  in  the  future ;  foreign 
dominion,  internal  dissensions,  social  dis- 
ruption, did  not  enter  into  the  dreams  of 
a  good  Florentine,  who  still  mourned  the 
degeneracy  of  his  day,  as  compared  with  the 
manners  of  his  ancestors.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  city,  bent  upon  the  visible  expression  of 
her  magnanimity,  had  undertaken,  under  the 
guidance  of  Arnolfo  and  Cimabue,  works  of 
utility  and  beauty  which  still  stand. 

Lastly,  the  History  of  Compagni,  the 
sweet   singing   of    Cavalcante    Casella   and 


others,  who  have  been  called  Dante's  Circle, 
the  impassioned  poetry  in  prose  and  verse 
of  the  Vita  Nuova,  shed  the  morning  glories 
of  Italian  Literature  over  the  Queen  of 
Tuscan  speech. 

How  far  Giotto  shared  or  sympathised  in 
this  outburst  of  his  adopted  city  we  do  not 
know.  He  was  destined  to  enrich  her  in 
yet  another  way ;  but  his  work  needed 
years  of  silent  preparation,  the  attainment 
of  that  manual  sureness  which  turned  the 
round  O  of  Giotto  into  an  Italian  proverb, 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  colourist's  secrets, 
for  the  absorption  of  those  truths  of  form 
and  expression  which  revolutionised  Painting 
in  his  hands. 

He  quitted  Florence  to  labour  in  a  place 
which  has  happily  been  called  the  cradle  of 
Florentine  Art — the  sanctuary  of  St.  Francis 
at  Assisi.  It  was  thence  that  Christendom 
in  the  thirteenth  century  drew  the  living 
waters  of  the  gospel  as  from  some  redis- 
covered well.  The  emblematic  briar  of 
poverty  and  lowliness  blossomed  witli  the 
roses  of  Italian  Art.  Giotto's  earlier  work 
in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Churches,  as  they 
are  called,  is  hard  to  distinguish  from  that 
of  other  men ;  but  in  the  Allegories  of 
Franciscan  virtues  he  left  behind  him 
eloquent  proofs  of  his  advance  both  in  the 
technical  and  ideal  qualities  of  painting. 

Before  long  he  received  a  more  imposing 
summons  from  the  Papal  Court  at  Rome. 
There  he  left  two  beautiful  little  panel 
pictures  (the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul),  an  immense  mosaic  praised  greatly 
for  its  execution  by  Yasari,  in  the  vestibule 
of  St.  Peter's — with  an  appropriate  subject, 
the  coming  of  St.  Peter  to  Christ  upon  the 
water — perhaps  a  fresco  at  St.  John  Lateran, 
and  some  miniatures. 

Giotto's  style  is  so  essentially  large  that 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  him  as  a  favourite 
miniaturist,  and  a  certain  Oderisi,  whose 
name  occurs  in  the  Purgatorio,  was  already 
in  the  field.  But  the  fragment  of  fresco 
raises  a  very  interesting  question.  It  repre- 
sents Boniface  VIII.  proclaiming  the  Jubilee 
from  a  balcony.  And  if  Giotto  painted  the 
Pope  upon  this  occasion,  he  must  have  wit- 
nessed that  great  central  act  of  mediaeval 
devotion  which  stirred  Villani,  according  to 
his  own  confession,  to  write  his  History, — the 
very  year  (1300  a.d.)  in  which  Dante,  some- 
what more  doubtfully, 

"  Midway  upon  the  journey  of  his  life," 

places  the  opening  vision  of  the  Inferno. 
This   glimpse    of    the   crowned  queen    of 
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Christendom  and  the  discrowned  mistress  of 
Antiquity  left  its  impression,  we  may  be  sure, 
upon  the  painter's  mind,  though  it  made  but 
little  upon  his  art.  Rome,  we  must  not  for- 
get,  appeared  to  him  under  a  single  aspect — 
as  the  heart  of  Christendom.  The  French 
captivity,  the  voluntary  exile  under  the  next 
pope,  Clement  XL,  to  Avignon,  fatally  im- 
paired the  supremacy  of  Rome  as  the  seat  of 
religion.  Fifty  years  were  yet  to  roll  away 
before  Rienzi  and  Petrarch  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Renaissance  city,  but  we  shall 
see  later  the  connection  of  all  this  with  the 
genius  of  Giotto. 

Meanwhile  we  must  follow  him  in  thought 
through  the  sunny  cities  of  Central  Italy 
(where  he  left,  according  to  tradition,  in  this 
and  many  another  journey,  much  work  from 
his  ever  busy  brush),  back  to  the  home  of 
his  fame. 

There  he  painted  upon  his  return  a  series 
of  frescoes  (in  the  old  chapel  of  the  Bargello 
or  Civic  Palace),  intended  to  commemorate 
the  short-lived  truce  between  the  Blacks  and 
Whites  which  preceded  the  triumph  of  the 
latter.  How  in  the  course  of  time  these 
scenes  were  first  neglected  and  then  wilfully 
hidden,  how,  amid  rare  enthusiasm,  the 
portraits,  or  rather  the  portrait-heads,  of 
Dante  and  his  contemporaries  were  dis- 
covered behind  the  plaster  of  centuries  not 
thirty  years  since,  is  too  long  a  story  for 
these  pages  ;  but  the  interest  of  these  scanty 
remains  is  twofold.  With  the  priceless 
chirm  of  Dante's  features,  preserved  before 
the  days  of  his  bitterness,  when  the  passion 
of  his  youth  burnt  still  in  honoured  devo- 
tion to  his  city,  we  are  not  here  concerned. 
The  painter's  art  in  the  characterisation  of 
Dante  and  his  companions  (criticism  calls 
them  the  French  Prince  Charles  of  Anjou, 
Brunetto  Latini,  the  poet's  old  tutor,  and 
Donato  Corsi,  the  aristocratic  leader)  con- 
vinces us  of  his  power  in  a  direction  little 
suspected — that  of  individual  portraiture. 
The  sweet,  grave  face  beneath  the  red  hood 
recalls  the  man 

1 '  in  his  habit  as  he  lived  " 

more  vividly    than    the    mask    taken    after 
death,  our  old  guide,  could  ever  do. 

Giotto  had  now  become  from  a  shepherd-boy 
the  first  painter  in  Italy — the  only  Italian 
painter  as  distinguished  from  those  of  local 
character  and  narrow  fame.  Shortly  after 
his  work  at  the  Bargello  he  found  time, 
among  many  engagements,  to  obey  a  call 
which  he    received    from   a  rich    citizen    of 


Padua,  whose  name  for  some  service  or  other 
had  just  been  inscribed  upon  the  Golden 
Book  of  Venetian  nobility. 

The  low  sky-line  of  Padua,  broken  only 
by  a  long  line  of  spires,  recalls  the  familiar 
scenery  of  Oxford,  of  which  it  reminds  us 
also  in  another  way  by  its  famous  university. 
Dante  himself  visited  the  one,  as  he  may 
have  visited  the  other,  and  there  Giotto  found 
him  and  received  hospitality  at  his  hands. 

At  the  Arena  Chapel,  raised  to  the  honour 
of  the  Virgin  by  Scrovegni,  Giotto  may  be 
studied  more  satisfactorily  than  anywhere 
else.  On  the  mural  surfaces  of  a  fabric, 
conceived  in  the  barest  possible  architectural 
design,  he  left  a  cycle  of  scenes  from  the  life 
of  our  Lord  and  His  Mother,  like  jewels  in 
some  rough  casket,  which  gains  all  its  beauty 
from  the  service  it  fulfils.  Perhaps  with  a 
warning  I  may  send  my  readers  to  the 
Arundel  reproductions  of  these  frescoes,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Ruskin's  text ;  but  that 
warning  should  include  two  special  points. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Arundel  Society  have 
not  published  all,  and  among  those  un- 
published are  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
scenes.  Secondly,  it  is  never  amiss  to  repeat 
that  Giotto  is  a  colourist,  and  must  be  seen 
as  such  to  be  appreciated  even  under  other 
aspects  ;  nor  will  fresco  bear  reduction  to  a 
smaller  form.  Much  of  the  effect  is  therefore 
necessarily  lost  in  these  otherwise  admirable 
interpretations. 

Giotto  returned  to  Florence  to  accomplish 
some  of  the  finest  isolated  works  he  left 
behind  him  (in  the  frescoes  upon  the  walls 
of  the  Baroli  and  Peruzzi  chapels,  and  the 
famous  '  Coronation '  in  the  Baroncelli  Chapel 
at  Santa  Croce),  just  as  he  left  at  Padua  the 
most  systematic  illustration  of  his  powers  at 
their  height.  Here  then  we  may  halt  for  a 
moment  in  our  brief  chronicle  of  his  external 
life,  to  consider  what  was  the  nature  of 
that  inner  life  which  constitutes  our  real 
interest  in  an  artist. 

If  we  seek  to  sum  up  in  a  word  Giotto's 
qualities  as  a  painter,  we  should  say  that 
his  art  owes  its  enduring  vitality  to  his 
naturalism.  All  great  painting  depends 
upon  the  union  of  two  distinct  faculties 
with  the  gift  of  pictorial  vision  and  skill. 
We  may  consider  Giotto's  relation  to  these 
three  in  turn. 

The  first  faculty  of  which  I  speak  is  that 
of  imaginative  sympathy,  which  the  painter 
shares  with  the  poet  and  musician,  and  which 
is  independent  of  traditional  or  acquired 
science  as  a  supreme  test  in  every  age  of 
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the  creative  gift ;  this  faculty  I  say  Giotto 
possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Though 
incapable  of  satisfying  us  by  his  treatment 
of  repose,  and  somewhat  indifferent  to  a 
refined  ideal  of  expression,  he  excelled  in 
the  pourtrayal  of  vigorous  life  and  action. 
We  are  accustomed  indeed  to  recognise  his 
success  in  imparting  a  rude  vigour  to  his 
figures  and  groups,  and  nothing  in  their  way 
could  be  more  admirable  than  the  galloping 
horse  of  the  Campanile,  or  the  animated 
crowd  who  surround  the  Virgin  in  the 
1  Betrothal '  at  Padua.  But  we  are  less  pre- 
pared for  the  grace  of  Herodias,  and  the 
harmony  which  binds  her  to  the  viol- player; 
which  everybody  consents  to  admire  in  the 
scenes  from  St.  John  Baptist's  life  at  Santa 
Croce.  As  he  advanced  in  years  too  he  con- 
stantly advanced  in  mastery  over  problems 
he  had  neglected  or  failed  to  solve  in  earlier 
life.  Perhaps  his  artistic  feeling  for  the 
law  of  Contrast,  on  which  Leonardo  lays  so 
much  stress,  in  painting,  prompted  him  to 
study  the  beauties  of  quiet  attitude  and 
penetration  into  character  as  well  as  gesture. 
At  all  events  in  the  '  Miracle  of  the  Loaves 
and  Fishes,'  which  he  painted  in  the  Fran- 
ciscan convent  of  Santa  Chiara  at  Naples,  a 
work  of  his  latter  years,  we  can  discover 
beauties  of  expression  and  dignity  of  gesture 
which  are  hardly  surpassed  by  Kapha  el. 

Unquestionably  Giotto's  forte  is  narrative 
and  dramatic  power.  But  his  claim  to  the 
admiration  and  thanks  of  posterity  does  not 
stop  there.  He  enjoyed  no  small  share  of 
that  second  faculty  I  have  named  as  a 
painter's  requisite — observation  of  and  in- 
sight into  the  apparent  phenomena  of  nature. 

Painting  after  all,  more  even  than  Sculp- 
ture, is  the  fruit  of  long  and  laborious  study, 
a  gradual  evolution  of  profound  science  and 
consummate  skill,  subordinated  to  the  guid- 
ance of  intuitive  genius.  Much  that  lies 
at  the  root  of  its  mysterious  hold  upon  our 
imagination  and  all  its  magical  illusions  were 
necessarily  reserved  for  future  discovery, 
and  no  natural  gift  or  earnestness  of  work- 
manship can  compensate  for  ignorance  of 
that  universal  language  which  is  spoken  by 
the  brush  of  Titian,  Velasquez,  or  Rubens. 

But  Giotto  supplied  a  more  pressing  want 
of  Art  as  it  existed  in  his  day  than  the 
knowledge  of  aerial  and  linear  perspective, 
or  the  dexterities  of  foreshortening ;  he  be- 
queathed one  precious  legacy  at  least  to 
Italian  Art  in  his  new  conception  of  the 
human  form.  For  that  conception  Giotto 
went  straight  to  nature,  as  the  Greeks  before 


him,  only  he  found  it  and  wanted  it  draped 
instead  of  nude.  He  may  have  dissected  ; 
his  latest  English  historians  think  that  he 
must.  But  their  evidences — his  knowledge 
of  deep  and  structural  as  well  as  superficial 
forms  in  his  occasional  use  of  the  nude 
figure — are  no  more  conclusive  in  his  case 
than  in  that  of  his  great  predecessors.  And 
the  custom  of  dissection  can  probably  be 
proved  of  later  date,  even  south  of  the  Alps. 

The  points  to  be  specially  noted  in  Giotto's 
treatment  of  form  are  three  in  number. 
First  he  diverges  at  once  in  method  and 
result  from  the  literal  adherence  to  a  some- 
what debased  type  of  the  Antique,  which 
startles  us  in  the  famous  pulpit  of  the 
Baptistery  at  Pisa — the  work  of  the  strange 
and  mysterious  Nicola.  Secondly,  he  excels 
in  the  draped  figure — in  the  interpretation 
of  the  ferms  beneath  through  the  disposition 
of  the  draperies  above,  as  well  as  in  the 
significanco  of  the  draperies  themselves. 
And  thirdly,  he  achieved  a  task  greater,  and 
fraught  with  greater  consequences,  than 
anatomical  study  or  keen  observation  of  the 
living  body  ;  he  created  a  type  in  profouud 
sympathy  with  the  deepest  feelings  of  his 
age,  best  seen  perhaps  in  his  Crucifixes — a 
fine  feature  of  architectural  painting — but 
visible  everywhere  in  those  compositions 
which  illustrated,  as  it  has  been  beautifully 
said,  the  "  burning  thoughts  of  Christendom." 
While  lastly,  he  carried  his  devotion  to 
nature  with  equal  freedom  into  the  animal, 
even  into  his  pourtrayal  of  the  vegetable 
world. 

When  we  approach  the  consideration  of 
Giotto's  pictorial  qualities  we  find  again  two 
conspicuous  excellences,  those  of  composition 
and  colour.  Fresco,  the  grand  field  of  Italian 
Painting,  stimulated  no  doubt  to  the  utmost 
the  development  of  a  broad  style,  which 
could  fill  vast  spaces  in  perfect  design  with 
all  the  reality  of  life  and  the  harmony  of 
art.  In  this  respect  Giotto  hardly  falls 
behind  the  greatest  of  his  countrymen.  His 
disposition  of  line  and  grouping  of  masses 
are  wonderful  alike  for  their  unconscious 
ease  and  their  profound  intention.  But 
they  help  his  art  indirectly  in  another  way. 
They  supply  the  want  of,  one  might  almost 
say  they  supersede,  other  qualities,  the  ab- 
sence of  which  would  rob  us  in  any  work 
but  his  of  half  its  charm.  And  just  as 
his  innate  gift  of  beautiful  composition  re- 
conciles us  to  the  absence  of  perspective, 
so  his  colouring  atones  for  that  of  chiaros- 
curo.    Giotto  advances  upon  his  predecessor 
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Cimabue  in  the  matter  of  colour,  just  as 
in  that  of  form ;  always  in  one  direction — 
towards  a  truer  rendering  of  nature. 

He  did  not  extend  the  infantine  compass 
of  Cimabue's  brilliant  palette,  but  he  intro- 
duced greater  harmony  ;  he  worked  for  fusion 
of  tints,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  career 
for  gradation  of  tone.  Above  all,  he  regarded 
and  employed  colour  as  a  means  of  giving 
truth  and  life  to  his  creations.  Out  of  simple 
elements  he  wrought  wonderful  effects  of 
light  and  shade,  very  remarkable  modelling 
of  form,  and  tine  suggestions  of  aerial  per- 
spective. A  painter  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  word,  in  mastery  of  material  and  ade- 
quate interpretation  of  nature,  Giotto  was 
not.  Strictly  speaking  he  was  rather  a 
designer  in  colour,  not  unlike  in  this  respect 
to  our  own  Stothard.  But  he  was  undoubt- 
edly the  first  to  understand,  south  of  the 
Alps,  the  real  supremacy  of  colour  in  paint- 
ing, and  its  mission  in  the  future.  And 
there  are  some  minds,  let  us  rather  say 
phases  of  mind,  to  whom  the  "  April  fresh- 
ness" of  his  colouring  is  still  strangely 
attractive.  Emerson  has  told  us  that  in 
some  part  or  other  of  history  we  may  each 
of  us  find  our  individual  experiences  repro- 
duced. It  is  so  also  in  the  study  of  Art ; 
there  are  some  chords,  simple  and  primitive 
though  they  may  be,  which  strike  upon  the 
heart  like  an  echo  of  itself,  while  we  may 
listen  almost  unmoved  to  the  grandest 
sonata.  There  is  something  often  in  com- 
mon between  our  mood  and  a  painter's 
manner,  between  the  stage  of  artistic  culti- 
vation we  have  reached  and  that  attained 
in  some  past  age,  between  the  aims  of  some 
school  and  the  peculiar  cravings  of  our  own 
nature.  At  once  we  are  conscious  of  being 
en  rapport  with  the  art  that  satisfies  our 
desire.  And  the  early  Italian  School — the 
creation  of  Giotto — exercises  this  fascination 
over  many  in  the  present  day,  without  their 
being  able  to  tell  themselves  why.  Let  us 
be  thankful  for  it  if  we  ourselves  experience 
these  pleasures  of  sympathy,  and  remember 
that  there  are  many  chambers  in  the  palace 
of  Ait,  that  there  is  room  in  all,  and  that  we 
are  free  to  pass  at  will  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  simplicity  and  directness  which  give 
an  air  of  grandeur  to  his  art  characterise 
also  Giotto's  life.  The  portrait  of  the  man 
lives  in  the  traditions  of  Florentine  gossip, 
which  found  their  way  into  the  pages  of 
novelists  like  Boccaccio  and  Sachetti,  or 
Vasari's  delightful  chatter.  Plain  in  feature 
(but  his  ugliness  seemed  part  and  parcel  of 


his  charm),  of  a  kindly  heart  yet  shrewd 
sense,  gay  to  the  verge  of  license,  but  hiding 
beneath  a  facile  exterior  solidity  and  depth 
of  convictions,  unaffectedly  self-reliant,  he 
was  a  true  child  of  his  beautiful  though 
wayward  city. 

Giotto  married  a  lady  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  but  her  name,  Cinta  of  Lapo.  Spite 
of  the  lines  which  he  wrote  against  the 
poverty  of  the  Religious  Order,  whom  he 
glorified  much  more  nobly  with  his  brush, 
he  named  three  of  his  numerous  family  after 
St.  Francis  and  his  followers.  But  we  hear 
very  little  of  his  sons  and  daughters — 
nothing,  I  think,  to  associate  them,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  with  mediaeval  artists,  with 
the  labours  of  their  father. 

He  can,  however,  have  enjoyed  little 
leisure  for  the  "dear  domesticities"  of  life. 
His  services  were  in  constant  request.  In 
old  age  he  was  summoned  to  Naples  by 
King  Robert,  who  had  heard  of  his  powers 
through  his  brother  Charles  of  Valois. 
There  he  left  a  name  behind  him  for  frank 
repartee,  even  to  a  crowned  head,  and  sharp 
observation  beyond  the  field  of  his  employ. 
But  the  anecdotes  which  impart  a  raciness 
to  Giotto's  story  here  and  elsewhere,  I  must 
leave  those  of  my  readers  who  feel  so 
inclined  to  read  for  themselves  in  Yasari's 
easily  accessible  Lives.  They  lose  their 
flavour  when  dug  from  their  native  soil. 

Giotto  could  sit  through  the  long  hot 
days  chatting  easily  with  the  good  king, 
charming  him  as  he  had  charmed  Dante  in 
former  years  at  Padua,  while  he  worked 
steadily  upon  the  walls  of  palace  or  con- 
vent. Meanwhile  the  seed  of  his  art  dropped 
silently  into  this  land  of  the  sun,  of  wild 
smiling  nature  and  rude  happy  man,  bearing 
fruit  long  after  the  French  kingdom  had 
crumbled  to  the  dust. 

The  sole  relic  of  his  presence  there,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  trustworthy  account,  is  a 
splendid  example,  in  the  vast  hall  of  a  long- 
disused  convent,  of  his  imagination  and  his 
art.  But  the  '  Seven  Sacraments '  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Incoronata,  which  are  denied 
to  him  upon  the  best  authority,  are  said  to 
exhibit  in  their  excellent  feeling  and  work- 
manship an  extraordinary  assimilation  of 
his  genius  by  those  who  followed  in  his 
steps.  The  work  of  these  Giotteschi  through- 
out Italy  constantly  confounded  with  his 
own  is  perhaps  the  best  testimony  to  his 
commanding  influence.  The  spirit  as  well 
as  the  name  of  the  master  lingers  on  many 
an  old  wall  in  the  byways  of  Italy. 


RIDING.       BAS-RELIEF    DESIGNED    BY    GIOTTO. 
On  the  Campanile,  Florence. 
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Giotto  was  destined  to  crown  his  fame  by 
achievements  in  a  fresh  field.  Appointed 
architect  of  Santa  Maria  Novello — the  post 
was  reserved  as  a  special  honour  for  any  one 
distinguished  in  the  field  of  Art,  irrespective 
of  his  fitness  for  the  post — he  surpassed  him- 
self in  the  designs  which  he  prepared  for 
the  Campanile  or  Bell-Tower  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Church.  Had  we  time  it  would  be 
well  worth  while  to  quote  the  noble  yet 
childlike  language  of  the  decree  in  which 
the  Florentines  declared  their  resolution  to 
surpass  the  great  cities  of  Antiquity,  and 
put  forth,  though  not  in  so  many  words, 
their  claim  to  the  birthright  of  Beauty. 
Still  more  are  we  tempted  to  pause  before 
a  monument  unique  in  the  history  of  Art — 
before  the  marriage  in  precious  marble  of 
Classic  form  and  Romantic  fancy.  It  was 
never  finished  in  accordance  with  Giotto's 
idea,  and  it  still  lacks  the  springing  spire 
he  had  planned !  for  his  busy  mind  was 
intent  on  fresh  conquests. 

Giotto  presents  the  first  example,  often 
repeated  in  later  Italian  history,  of  Vasari's 
theory,  that  architecture,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture are  best  cultivated  by  the  same  head 
and  hands.  Though  he  probably  never 
practised  sculpture,  the  bas-reliefs  upon  the 
base  of  the  Campanile,  executed  under  his 
eye,  and  the  gates  of  the  Baptistery,  exe- 
cuted after  his  death  by  Andrea  Pisano 
from  his  designs,  stamped  his  character 
upon  that  art  as  indelibly  as  his  other 
labours  stamped  it  upon  painting.  From 
him  it  inherited  that  force  and  feeling  for 
nature  which  raised  it  to  a  place  second  alone 
to  the  perfection  of  the  Greek  ideal,  superior 
even  to  that  in  imaginative  sympathy  with 
the  inner  life.  And  what  we  cannot  attri- 
bute to  his  direct  intervention  we  may  set 
down  to  the  influence  of  his  brush  as  it 
worked  upon  those  broad  flat  surfaces  of 
fresco  where  form  was  the  painter's  chief  aim. 
But  Giotto's  career  was  drawing  to  a 
close  3  all  that 

"should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends," 

he  both  looked  for  and  enjoyed.  In  1336 
he  was  borne  to  his  rest  beneath  the  roof  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  where  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  later  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
a  sincere  lover  of  what  was  beautiful  in 
other  ages  beyond  the  fashion  of  his  own, 
raised  a  bust  to  his  memory  by  the  hands  of 
Pollaiuolo.  He  was  only  sixty  when  he 
died,  but  how  great  a  revolution  he  wrought 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
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studied  Byzantine  art  even  under  the  vivi- 
fying touch  of  Cimabue. 

Perhaps  I  have  not  dwelt  enough  on  the 
nature  of  the  twilight    from  which  Giotto 
rose  as  the  morning  star  of  the  Italian  day. 
Byzantine  Art  possesses  a  deep  interest,  but 
not  from  the  painter's  point  of  view.     The 
tradition  of  Byzantine  Painting  indeed  lives 
on,  as  Lord  Lindesay1  happily  pointed  out 
long  ago  in  the  work  of  the  Early  Schools 
of  Siena  and  Umbria  and  Venice.     But  it  is 
animated    by  a    new  spirit.     The  devotion 
and  passion  of  the  nations  who  overran  the 
Western  Empire  glow  in  colour  and  throb 
with  expression  through  the  old  forms,  and 
at  last  the  husk  is  absorbed  in  the  full  fruit. 
The  "  final  goal  "  of  Gothic  Painting  in  Italy 
is  realised  in  the  preciousqualitiesof  Orcagna, 
Angelico,  and  Perugino,  men  who  have  little 
or  nothing  in  common  save  the  same  motive 
force,  and  it  speaks  abundantly  for  Giotto's 
powers  that  he  influenced  the  development 
of  styles  so  different  from  his  own,  breathing 
breadth  into  their  refinement,  strength  into 
their  grace,  life  into  their  mystic  calm.    But 
we  must  distinguish  between  him  and  them. 
His  is  the  stream  which    gradually  swells 
into  the  full  tide  of  Italian  Art,  theirs  are  the 
tributary  rills  which  join  it  upon  its  course. 
It  has  been  my  object  to  emphasise  this 
aspect  of  his  career,  to  look  upon  him  as  the 
creator  and   one   of    the   master  spirits   of 
Italian   Painting.       But    Giotto   is   all  the 
greater  for  belonging  completely  to  his  age. 
He  is  Gothic  to  the  core,  spite  of  the  dress 
in  which  he  clothes  his  art.     His  successors 
borrowed  and  amplified  the  dress,  but  the 
soul  that  beat  beneath  it  had  changed  ere 
long.     Over  Italy  there  still  hung  the  en- 
chantment of  the  Middle  Ages.     The  spirit 
of  chivalry  lingered  while   its   institutions 
were  perishing ;  the  Empire,  with  its  ideal 
hopes  of  universal  justice  and  order  beneath 
a  single  government,  had  not  yet  withdrawn 
its  pretensions  beyond  the  Alps ;  the  Papacy 
had   hardly   lost   its   Italian   character,    or 
suffered    in  its   reputation  as  the  spiritual 
or   more   than   the    spiritual    sovereign   of 
Christendom.     All  these  find  expression  in 
that  mighty  poem  which  sums  up  mediaeval 
life  and  thought  both  in  and  out  of  Italy — 
the  divine   poem    of   Dante,  Giotto's  great 
contemporary.    Italian  Art  passes  almost  at 
once  out  of  the  Middle  Ages.    But  it  is  most 
important   that   we    should    recognise    the 
nature   of   the   soil    from  which  it  sprang. 

1  The  letters  known  as  his  Christian  Art,  a  delight- 
ful book. 
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The  Gothic  Renaissance,  which  gave  birth  to 
Giotto,  produced  also  within  a  few  years 
Koger  Bacon  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
Laws  of  St.  Louis  and  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, the  Cathedrals  of  Northern  France 
and  the  Song  of  Mediaeval  Germany. 

Between  Giotto  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
who  forms  the  subject  of  our  next  study,  lie 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years — years  the  happiest 
pet-haps  which  Italy  has  ever  known,  and 
among  the  most  fruitful  in  the  record  of  her 
Art.  We  must  glance  at  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  labours  of  this  period  in  order 
to  take  up  our  story  again  without  confusion. 

The  impulse  which  Giotto  communicated 
to  the  schools  of  Italy  assumed  in  each  case 
the  direction  imposed  by  local  taste  and 
predisposition.  And  these  several  currents 
run  unnoticed,  like  the  underground  streams 
of  some  volcanic  country,  till  they  emerge 
as  no  inconsiderable  rivers,  which  add 
their  own  colour  and  their  own  life  to  the 
main  tide  of  Italian  Painting.  Such  are 
the  Schools  of  Lombardy  and  Umbria,  of 
Venice,  Padua,  and  Perugia.  And  they  will 
attract  our  attention  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  those  supreme  schools  in  which  they 
merge  and  are  lost.  For  the  present  we 
may  stick  to  the  high  road,  and  leave  these 
byways  unexplored.  We  shall  confine  our- 
selves not  only  to  the  schools  of  Tuscany, 
but  to  that  of  Florence  in  particular,  which 
always  overshadowed  and  very  soon  eclipsed 
those  of  the  neighbouring  cities. 

For  a  living  picture  of  the  Florentine 
painters  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  pages  of 
Vasari,  the  loving  historian  of  Italian  art, 
especially  in  his  own  city.  Volumes  of 
criticism  could  not  give  us  the  same  vivid 
impression  which  we  carry  away  from  half 
an  hour  spent  in  his  lively  company.  And 
it  is  the  sort  of  book  that  bears  no  trans- 
lation into  other  words.  But  we  must  be- 
ware of  one  source  of  error — Vasari's  pre- 
judices and  credulity,  which  from  the  reader's 
point  of  view  only  add  an  exquisite  flavour 
to  the  Lives.  "  That  subtle  air  of  Florence 
which  is  wont,"  so  he  tells  us,  "  to  produce 
ingenious  and  subtle  spirits,"  has  imparted 
to  his  style  the  effervescence  of  champagne, 
with  something  also  of  its  looseness  of  speech. 

Perhaps  we  shall  convey  the  best  idea  at 
once  of  Vasari's  sparkling  style  and  of 
Florentine  gaiety  as  they  touch  the  early 
painters  by  giving  one  or  two  of  his  stories 
about  a  certain  Buffamalco,  who  lived  in 
Giotto's  time.      Buffanialco  seems  to  have 


been  a  good  hand  when  he  liked  at  his  art, 
but  a  much  better  at  practical  joking.  He 
is  one  of  Boccaccio's  figures.  Vasari  repeats 
a  capital  tale  from  Sachetti  about  a  trick 
which  Buffamalco  played  upon  his  master 
Andrea,  a  painter  of  the  old  school,  and 
evidently  of  a  conservative  cast  of  mind. 
Andrea,  so  we  hear,  was  fond  of  early  rising, 
and  expected  his  pupil  to  be  the  same ;  but 
the  latter,  as  he  grew  older,  found  this  worst 
of  tyrannies  intolerable.  A  plan  luckily 
suggested  itself  by  which  he  amused  himself 
at  his  master's  expense,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  own  troubles.  In  an  ill-kept  cellar  he 
discovered  thirty  big  beetles,  to  whose  backs 
he  fastened  little  candles,  and  bided  his 
time.  When  before  daybreak  Andrea  as 
usual  turned  out  of  bed,  what  was  his  horror 
to  see  a  host  of  black  fiends  (so  he  thought 
them),  all  bearing  an  unholy  torch,  swarming 
towards  him  from  a  hole  in  his  door  !  The 
real  demon  was  behind  the  door,  holding  his 
sides,  we  may  be  sure,  while  unsympathetic 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  at  his  lord  and 
master's  discomfiture.  But  Andrea,  who 
consoled  himself  with  attributing  the  malice 
of  the  devils  to  the  ugly  treatment  (in  more 
senses  than  one)  which  they  had  received  at 
the  hands  of  himself  and  his  brother  painters, 
was  wise  enough  to  take  the  hint.  After 
consulting  a  friendly  priest,  he  determined 
to  tempt  Providence  no  more  ;  and  when  he 
once  forgot  his  promise  in  later  years,  the 
prompt  reappearance  of  the  beetles  made 
him  quickly  change  his  mind. 

Buffamalco  for  his  part  never  lost  his 
dislike  to  any  disturbance  of  his  slumbers, 
but  being  of  a  more  practical  character  than 
Carlyle,  he  acted  instead  of  complaining. 
His  cocks,  however,  were  a  species  of  human 
hen  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  He 
found  that  his  neighbour's  wife  sat  down 
to  her  spinning-wheel,  which  stood  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall  just  at  the  head  of  his 
bed,  at  the  very  hour  when  he  himself  retired 
for  his  night's  rest.  Evidently  Florentine 
housewives  were  unusually  early  risers,  or 
Florentine  painters  more  than  usually  dissi- 
pated pleasure-seekers.  But  Buffamalco's 
inventive  genius  did  not  desert  him.  Through 
a  rough  tube  which  he  introduced  by  a  chink 
in  the  neighbour's  wall  on  to  his  hearth  he 
poured  salt  into  the  lady's  saucepan  when 
she  was  away.  The  means  sound  somewhat 
roundabout,  but  they  proved  effectual.  The 
way  to  the  heart  of  the  Florentine,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Englishman,  lay  through  his 
digestive  organs.      llepeated  doses  of   salt 
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&,t  every  meal  led  to  violent  altercations 
between  husband  and  wife.  And  Buffamalco 
appeared  upon  the  scene  in  the  amiable  light 
of  peace-maker.  "How,"  said  he,  "can  you 
expect  your  wife  to  keep  a  clear  head  when 
she  takes  no  sleep  %  "  The  husband  saw  the 
justice  of  the  advice,  the  woman  thanked  its 
author,  and  henceforth  Buifamalco  himself 
slumbered  undisturbed. 

He  had  too  the  real  wit's  faculty  of  killing 
two  birds  with  one  stone.  When  some  duds, 
for  whom  he  was  painting,  complained  of  his 
pale  colouring,  he  demanded  some  choice 
wine  which  the  Prioress  reserved  for  the 
Eucharist,  as  the  only  remedy  for  his  brush, 
and  while  he  drained  the  bottle  he  easily 
persuaded  these  simple  creatures  that  his 
tints  were  ruddier  for  the  mixture. 

Once  only  was  he  over-reached.  The  Bishop 
of  Arezzo,  who  after  some  passages  at  arms 
with  the  painter  became  later  on  his  very 
good  friend,  kept  a  monkey,  who  seems  to 
have  recognised  a  kindred  spirit  in  Buffa- 
malco.  While  he  worked  he  watched  the 
painter  carefully.  Next  morning  the  latter 
found  his  colours  daubed  in  horrible  confusion 
on  the  wall  which  he  had  left  unfinished  the 
previous  night.  A  terrible  fuss  was  made, 
and  some  soldiers  with  naked  swords  were 
set  to  cut  down,  by  the  Bishop's  order,  the 
rival  artist  to  whom  this  act  of  malice  was 
attributed,  when,  to  the  astonishment  and 
amusement  of  all,  the  monkey  was  seen  to 
-spring  upon  the  scaffolding,  and  seizing  the 
brushes,  to  apply  them  with  all  the  master's 
boldness,  who  after  this,  we  may  be  sure, 
did  not  lose  sight  of  so  excellent  an  ally. 

The  sorrows  of  Buifamalco's  life  came  at 
its  close ;  he  had  been  grossly  extravagant, 
and  he  died  in  some  degree  of  comfort, 
thanks  only  to  some  of  those  Sisters  to 
whom  in  his  younger  days  he  had  shown 
scant  ceremony. 

It  is  much  easier  for  the  writer  to  tran- 
scribe, and  I  fear  it  may  be  much  pleasanter 
to  the  reader  to  hear,  stories  like  these  from 
"Vasari  than  to  follow  the  course  of  Florentine 
Painting.  And  yet,  properly  told,  the  history 
of  the  latter  would  possess  an  interest  truly 
fascinating. 

We  have  seen  that  at  Siena,  a  few  miles' 
distance  from  Florence,  and  even  in  the  life- 
time of  Giotto,  a  body  of  painters  arose 
second  only  to  the  former  in  the  grander 
and  more  vital  qualities  of  art,  superior  in 
some  of  its  graces,  in  sense  of  colour  and 
sentimental  expression.  The  passion  for 
painting  in  Siena  was  quite  sincere.      The 


great  Madonna  which  Duceio  executed  for 
the  high  altar  of  the  Cathedral  at  public 
expense  was  carried  to  its  place  of  honour 
amid  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  braying  of 
trumpets  one  summer  evening  in  1310,  while 
all  the  citizens  kept  holiday  in  the  streets. 
But  this  celebration  only  serves  to  illustrate 
the  honour  paid,  both  before  and  afterwards, 
to  her  native  artists.  The  Sienese  school 
excelled  in  miniature,  but,  as  we  know  from 
those  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo  l  at  Pisa, 
which,  though  long  ascribed  to  Orcagna, 
were  probably  their  work,  its  painters  were 
capable  of  succeeding  also  on  the  largest 
scale.  They  represented  too  at  this  time, 
better  than  anywhere  else,  the  dying  tra- 
ditions oi  the  East,  quickening  them  awhile 
with  their  own  feeling  and  fervour.  At 
Florence  the  influence  of  the  old  school 
lingered  in  such  men  as  the  Gaddi,  though 
tempered  with  Giottesque  ideas. 

But  Giotto's  real  successor,  the  man  on 
whom  his  spirit  fell  in  fullest  measure,  who 
inherited  all  his  improvements  and  yet  ex- 
pressed through  them  the  old  Gothic  age  to 
which  he  belonged,  was  Andrea  di  Cione — 
Orcagna2  (the  Archangel) — as  the  Florentines 
pleasantly  called  him.  Originally  a  gold- 
smith, and  after  that  architect,  sculptor, 
painter,  and  poet,  enough  remains  of  his 
work  to  stamp  him  as  the  greatest  creative 
genius  of  the  fourteenth  century.  And  he 
adds  to  these  claims  upon  our  memory  those 
of  real  amiability,  most  pleasant  manners, 
and  unfailing  kindness  to  all  brother-artists. 

Orcagna  is  perhaps  best  remembered  by 
the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi — the  market  which  he 
built  for  the  wool  merchants — and  the  famous 
shrine  of  the  Orsammichele,  which  takes 
rank  with  Ghiberti's  gates  as  the  other 
capital  work  of  early  Florentine  metal- 
founding. 

This  Loggia3  Vasari  calls  a  production  of 
infinite  grace  and  beauty — an  opinion  which 
is  quite  borne  out  by  those  who  know  it  at 
the  present  day.  But  he  brings  a  charge 
against  it  oddly  like  those  which  we  heard 
constantly  made  a  couple  of  years  ago  against 
our  own  new  Law  Courts.  "  Its  back,"  he 
says,  "  should  have  been  turned  to  the  north  ; 
no  one  can  endure  to  remain  there  in  the 
winter  for  the  sharpness  of  the  wind." 

The  Tabernacle  of  the  Orsammichele  is  a 

1  The  burial-place  under  the  shadow  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, which  got  its  name  of  the  Holy  Field  from  the 
earth  brought  there  by  mariners  from  the  Holy  Land. 

2  Orcagna  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Archiangiolo. 

3  The  Italian  name  for  a  covered  gallery. 

C    2 
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masterpiece  at  once  of  design,  form,  and 
finish,  but  it  would  take  too  much  time  even 
to  allude  to  its  merits.  "What  more  concerns 
us  here  is  the  fact  that  Orcagna  carried  into 
his  painting  the  same  breadth  of  style  and 
depth  of  expression.  In  his  works  he  not 
only  "  gave  an  impulse  to  Art  in  all  its 
branches  and  placed  it  on  a  grand  level  of 
general  progress,"  but  he  also  contrived  so  to 
animate  thein  with  the  thought  and  feeling  of 
his  time  (no  easy  task  at  any  time,  but  pos- 
sible perhaps  when  society  was  cast  in  the 
iron  system  of  the  Middle  Ages),  that  in 
his  hands  Gothic  Italy  produced  its  most 
complete  artistic  counterpart  to  the  poem 
of  Dante.  Let  us  look  upon  Orcagna  as  the 
sun  and  centre  of  the  mediaeval  art  system. 

About  this  date  (1350)  too  came  into 
existence  the  Company  and  Fraternity  of 
Painters,  who  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  St.  Luke,  and  used  for  their 
oratory  a  chapel  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
Novella.  These  guilds  indeed  were  formed  all 
over  Europe,  and  served  a  variety  of  purposes. 
"We  must  not  forget  that  in  those  days 
Painters  and  artists  of  all  kinds  were  ac- 
counted a  species  of  craftsmen.  They  banded 
together  first  from  a  feeling  of  brotherly 
love,  secondly  with  the  wish  to  effect  a  great 
number  of  objects  which  have  always  been 
achieved  by  co-operation,  and  are  -  known 
to-day  as  the  work  of  Insurance,  Benefit,  and 
Burial  Societies  ;  thirdly,  with  the  purpose  of 
enjoying  certain  privileges  to  the  exclusion 
of  others.  But  this  Trades'  Unionism,  so  far 
as  we  know,  was  of  a  gentle  character,  and 
its  only  bond  a  common  altar.  Besides,  how- 
ever, obtaining  the  sanction  of  a  religious 
covenant,  it  borrowed  much  of  the  service 
and  pomp  of  the  Church.  In  those  old  days 
men  held  the  secret  of  investing  all  their 
more  important  acts  with  the  robe  of  beau- 
tiful symbolism.  A  world  of  quaint  appro- 
priate usages,  and  a  whole  system  of  social 
ethics,  lie  behind  the  dusty  rolls  of  Mediaeval 
Guilds. 

We  quit  now  once  and  for  all  the  field  of 
mediaeval  painting  in  Italy  and  pass  to  the 
labours  of  the  Quattro  Cento.  In  the  first 
few  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  breath 
of  a  new  creation  passed,  as  it  were,  over  the 
face  of  Florentine  Art.  We  enter  upon 
what  is  known  as  the  Early  Renaissance,  but 
we  must  be  careful  of  misunderstanding  its 
real  nature.  Strictly  speaking  Renaissance 
should  mean  the  resurrection  of  something 
that  is  dead,  and  many  people  have  believed 
that  'Teat  movement  to  be  a  mere  revival  of 


Antiquity.    A  moment's  consideration  shows 
us  that  this  view  is  false. 

Just  as  some  of  the  great  moral  ideas 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion in  its  social  aspect  had  been  enunciated 
by  Rousseau  full  thirty  years  before,  so  the 
Renaissance  which  changed  the  whole  direc- 
tion of  Italian  Culture  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury had  been  prepared  by  one  who  died 
thirty  years  before  its  commencement. 

Petrarch  was  its  apostle :  his  mission,  as 
he  conceived  it,  was  nothing  less  than  the 
recovery  of  a  lost  civilisation.  To  this  end 
he  spent  a  life  of  ceaseless  labour,  regarding 
the  exquisite  creations  of  his  pen  and  the 
fascinating  episodes  in  his  career,  which  have 
been  the  delight  of  subsequent  ages,  as  mere 
relaxations  in  the  pursuit  of  his  great 
purpose. 

The  great  representative  figure  of  this 
second  period  in  the  development  of  Floren- 
tine Painting  we  know  as  Masaccio. 

Born  in  1402,  he  accomplished  more  for 
the  progress  of  Painting  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  than  others  in  a  long  lifetime. 
In  1429  he  left  Florence  upon  a  second 
journey  to  Rome,  and  was  never  heard  of 
again.  Almost  nothing  is  known  of  his 
career,  and  the  head  in  a  red  cap,  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  which  was  once  thought 
to  be  his  portrait  painted  by  himself,  is 
probably  that  of  somebody  else. 

But  if  his  biography  is  well-nigh  a  blank, 
the  interest  excited  by  his  mysterious  dis- 
appearance is  amply  borne  out  by  what  he 
left  behind  him.  The  frescoes  in  the  Bran- 
cacci  Chapel,  which,  begun  perhaps  by  his 
master  Masolino,  and  finished  by  his  pupils, 
are  due  chiefly  to  his  inspiration,  were  a 
school  of  art  in  which  the  greatest  of  his 
successors  studied.  The  figure  of  St.  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens,  in  the  famous  cartoon 
now  at  South  Kensington,  was  borrowed  by 
Raphael  with  surprising  fidelity  from  the 
preaching  St.  Peter  in  one  of  these  frescoes. 

Masaccio  placed  on  a  new  footing  the 
method  of  Giotto.  If  he  was  occupied  in 
these  youthful  years  rather  with  the  form 
than  the  spirit  of  his  conceptions,  Art  owes 
to  him  the  greater  debt  on  that  account.  He 
painted  the  nude  with  mastery  of  form  and 
true  imitation  of  fleshy  surfaces ;  he  clothed 
his  figures  in  noble  and  expressive  draperies  ; 
he  arranged  them  in  attitudes  and  groups 
that  were  both  perfectly  natural  and  strik- 
ingly dramatic  ;  he  succeeded  in  represent- 
ing atmosphere  and  distance  ;  he  incorporated 
the  existing  knowledge  of  perspective,  and 
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when  science  failed  instinct  guided  him 
aright ;  he  grasped  the  problem  of  present- 
ing nature,  so  far  as  men  in  his  day  saw  it, 
with  a  firm  and  harmonious  Hand. 

But  while  Masaccio  threw  the  spell  of 
personal  genius  over  the  immense  progress 
of  his  day,  men  were  pursuing  around  him 
various  aims,  upon  the  success  of  which  any 
real  and  general  advance  of  Art  must  depend. 
One  of  these  was  Paolo  Uccelli,  another 
Andrea  del  Castagno.  The  former,  an  unin- 
teresting painter,  must  have  been  in  some 
ways  an  interesting  man.  He  got  his  name 
from  his  fondness  for  painting  animals — 
ziccello  being  the  Italian  for  a  little  bird. 
But  his  great  passion  was  the  science  of  his 
art.  He  would  pore  over  his  problems  of 
perspective  till  his  wife  besought  him  to 
come  to  bed,  and  then,  somewhat  in  the 
spirit  of  a  Newton,  who  remained  a  whole 
day  immersed  in  some  calculation  upon  the 
edge  of  his  bed  just  where  he  had  risen, 
Paolo  would  only  answer,  "  Che  dolce  cosa  e 
la  perspettiva."  l  He  had,  however,  at  the 
same  time  a  keen  sense  of  humour.  He 
explained  once  to  some  friars,  at  whose  con- 
vent he  had  left  some  unfinished  painting, 
that  having  been  kept  by  them  without 
change  on  a  cheese  diet,  he  had  deserted  for 
fear  of  meeting  a  carpenter  who  would  boil 
him  down  for  glue  !  His  love  of  science 
brought  him  into  connection  with  theorists 
as  well  as  practical  men,  and  he  collected  in 
his  house  the  portraits  of  those  whom  he 
considered  the  lights  of  Painting  in  his  own 
day.  Perhaps  it  was  well  for  Art  that  he 
stuck  to  his  own  specialty  instead  of  attain- 
ing the  eminence  which  Yasari  tells  us  was 
open  to  him,  had  he  chosen  to  study  nature 
more  thoroughly. 

Over  Andrea  del  Castagno  ('  degli  Impic- 
oati '  2  as  he  was  called,  from  his  connection 
with  the  Pazzi  conspirators  against  the  house 
of  the  Medici,  whom  he  was  ordered  to  depict 
in  the  act  of  execution  by  hanging)  hangs  a 
dark  cloud  of  suspicion.  Yasari  hands  down 
to  us  the  common  story  (full  of  picturesque 
and  vivid  touches,  but  said  now  to  be  at 
variance  with  documentary  evidence)  that  he 
murdered  one  Domenico,  called  '  the  Vene- 
tian,' in  jealousy  of  his  better  painting.  Do- 
menico was  supposed  to  have  possessed  the 
secret  of  oils.  And  whatever  the  truth  of 
a  difficult  and  obscure  question,  Andrea,  who 
certainly  used  linseed  oil  as  a  large  ingredient 
in  his  medium,  owes  his  importance  to  his 

1  How  sweet  a  thing  is  perspective  1 

2  Lit.  Of  the  Hanged. 


place  among  the  improvers  of  Florentine 
colouring.  His  work  was  carried  on  by  such 
men  as  the  Peselli  and  Pollaiuoli. 

There  remains  one  feature  of  this  the 
Early  Benaissance  at  Florence  to  which  we 
must  here  simply  allude,  though  it  would 
really  demand  a  separate  essay  to  itself.  I 
mean  the  close  relation  between  Sculpture 
and  Painting. 

The  Quattrocentist  sculptors,  in  such  points 
as  the  extreme  flatness  of  their  relief,  and 
their  efforts  to  adopt  both  linear  and  aerial 
perspective,  approach  and  even  pass  the 
limits  of  the  sister  art.  But  if  they  reflect 
they  also  influence,  and  that  profoundly,  con- 
temporary painting.  Through  them  rather 
than  through  any  other  channel  creeps  the 
leaven  of  the  Antique.  Donatello  and  Ghi- 
berti  are  its  great  names — men  who  would 
ennoble  any  age.  As  Nicolas  the  sculptor 
of  Pisa  had  influenced  Giotto,  and  Giotto 
again  Andrea,  the  successor  of  Nicolas ;  as 
Orcagna  had  carried  the  two  plastic  arts 
forward  with  either  hand,  so  Sculpture  and 
Painting  appear  again  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century  in  the  most  intimate 
union.  Donatello,  who  produced  his  famous 
1  St.  George '  with  the  exquisite  relief  upon 
the  pedestal;  Ghiberti,  who  won  the  prize 
among  his  fellow-citizens  with  those  noble 
gates  which  Michael  Angelo  declared  fit  to 
be  the  portals  of  Paradise, — derived  much  of 
their  power  from  their  study  of  the  Antique. 

But  they  derive  much  more  from  their 
own  keen  observation  of  nature,  while, 
whether  from  the  one  source  or  the  other, 
they  express  an  essence  or  quality — always 
the  only  test  of  true  originality  in  art — ■ 
quite  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Of  expression,  indeed,  as  the  touchstone 
of  all  excellence  in  art,  we  must  never  lose 
sight  in  following  those  changes  which  affect 
rather  its  shell  or  form. 

The  early  Quattrocentist  sculptors  and 
painters  left  an  abiding  value  upon  their 
work,  which  is  as  fresh  to-day  as  it  was 
400  years  ago.  In  this  they  resemble 
much  more  than  in  anything  else  the  im- 
mortal artists  of  Greece.  But  the  secret  of 
their  charm  is  quite  different.  Donatello, 
with  his  fiery  impetuous  life,  his  grand 
forms,  his  naive  naturalism ;  Ghiberti,  with 
his  tranquil  world  of  spacious  scenery  and 
quiet  action,  his  prevailing  idealism  in  the 
treatment  of  figure  and  accessories,  his  gentle 
suavity  and  grace, — are  still  united  by  com- 
mon   characteristics    of   style.      But   a   far 
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closer  bond  exists  between  them  in  thought 
and  feeling.  Having  mastered  nature  after 
their  own  way,  they  make  her  the  vehicle  of 
their  own  moods.  They  touch  the  springs 
of  the  religious,  the  ethical,  the  social  life  of 
their  own  time.  They  mirror  the  mind  of 
the  beautiful  society  in  which  they  moved. 

Regarded  in  this  light,  these  dictators  of 
form  in  art  join  hands  with  its  masters  of 
expression.  We  are  led  to  remember  the 
friar  (1387 — 1455)  who  in  the  cloisters  of 
St.  Mark  (from  which  hereafter  was  to  issue 
in  Savonarola  the  trumpet-call  of  the  Italian 
Reformation)  knelt  down  in  prayer  each 
time  he  took  his  brushes,  and  painted  the 
celestial  visions  with  which  his  brain  was 
teeming,  with  colours  dipped  in  the  radiancy 
of  his  faith. 

It  is  thus  with  a  word  that  we  must  pass 
"that  heaven-reflecting  lakelet,  self-encom- 
passed and  secluded,  called  Angelico." 

By  a  few  most  rapid,  and  I  fear  roughest, 
touches,  we  have  now  reached  the  central 
point  in  the  revolutions  of  Florentine  Art. 
Behind  us  lie  the  earnest  struggles  of  the 
early  school  to  obtain  a  complete  and  consist- 
ent representation  of  those  aspects  of  nature 
and  life  which  it  was  their  object  to  depict. 
Before  us  opens  the  golden  age  of  Florentine 
Painting,  soon  to  fade  into  the  silver  glories 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Perhaps  an  illus- 
tration borrowed  from  one  of  nature's  most 
familiar  sights  will  explain  my  meaning 
best.  "Watch  steadily  the  breaking  of  a 
cloudless  day.  First  here  and  there  a  streak 
of  light,  which  glimmers  and  seems  to  die. 
Then  down  in  the  distant  east  the  white 
dawn  grows  and  gains  upon  the  night,  but 
as  yet  you  see  little  colour  on  that  shooting 
fountain  of  light.  Half  an  hour  later  the 
heavens  are  bathed  in  hues  which  every 
minute  become  more  brilliant  and  lose  their 
pure  and  pearly  tones  ;  till  last  of  all, 

"  Right  against  the  eastern  gate 
The  great  sun  begins  his  state," 

and  the  "thousand  liveries"  of  which  the 
poet  speaks  pale  in  the  fulness  of  the  day. 
It  is  just  so  with  the  course  of  painting  at 
Florence.  Art  began  there  with  a  few  ten- 
tative gropings  after  better  things,  in  which 
it  is  hard  to  recognise  the  coming  change. 
Then  the  bold  example  of  Giotto  communi- 
cated itself  to  the  whole  horizon  of  that 
little  world,  and  grew  in  the  hands  of  his 
successors  into  the  matured  style  of  Masaccio. 
It  is  at  the  completion  of  this  stage  that 
we  have  now  arrived.     For  the  next  fifty 


years  the  white  light  is  broken  into  prismatic 
colours,  which  take  their  tint  from  the  nature 
of  individual  genius  and  character.  Later, 
these  with  all  their  peculiar  charm  are  lost, 
and  the  art  of  Florence  merely  reflects  the 
larger  art  of  Italy.  We  must  pause  for  a 
few  moments  at  this  fascinating  sight  and 
endeavour  to  see  what  we  can. 

Among  the  host  of  painters  whom  Florence 
at  this  time  produced,  some  of  them  still 
working  on  the  old  traditional  lines,  some- 
keeping  even  pace  with  the  advance  of  their 
generation,  some  anticipating  the  triumphs 
of  the  next  century,  we  may  recognise  three 
main  tendencies  which  belong  particularly 
to  the  age.  There  were  men  who,  smitten 
with  the  life  and  colour  of  their  own  times, 
tried  to  translate  them  into  their  art  with- 
out change  of  any  kind.  Perhaps  they 
resemble  most  in  our  own  day  the  French, 
painters  of  the  fashionable  world,  who  are. 
popular,  however  poorly  we  think  of  their 
merits,  with  a  certain  class  of  art-lovers, 
but  who  at  the  same  time  possess  solid- 
excellences  and  indisputable  cleverness.  Of 
these  realists,  as  we  should  now  call  them, 
Pollaiuolo  is  among  the  greatest,  and  we 
may  mention  him  more  specially  because 
our  own  National  Gallery  contains  some 
admirable  specimens  of  his  work. 

Let  us  look  at  these  for  a  moment.  The- 
largest,  mentioned  by  Vasari  as  his  principal 
achievement  in  painting,  was  finished  in  the 
year  of  Michael  Angelo's  birth  (1475),  and 
represents  the  '  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian.' 
In  the  middle  of  the  picture  is  seen  the 
saint,  bound  to  the  tree  and  already  pierced 
with  arrows.  In  the  foreground  are  four 
executioners,  two  in  the  act  of  shooting,  two- 
charging  their  crossbows.  It  is  upon  these 
figures  that  Pollaiuolo  has  lavished  his  skill. 
He  has  painted  them  stooping  and  almost 
directly  facing  the  spectator,  in  a  position 
which  required,  we  may  be  sure,  his  utmost 
attention  as  regards  their  foreshortening, 
then  a  new  art  at  Florence.  And  we  must 
admit  that  he  has  succeeded  in  making  them 
thoroughly  interesting.  But  at  the  same 
time  they  almost  revolt  us  by  their  extreme 
and  vulgar  ferocity,  studied  evidently  from 
very  low  types  among  his  fellow-country- 
men. And  neither  are  the  figure  of  the 
saint  (a  portrait  it  is  said  of  a  certain  Gino 
Capponi),  the  more  distant  horsemen,  or  the 
landscape  more  attractive.  The  whole  is 
cold  in  colouring  and  hard  in  modelling,  a 
work  which  conveys  a  very  false  idea  o£ 
Florentine  Painting  at  this  time. 
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Pollaiuolo,  we  must  remember,  indeed 
only  became  a  painter  in  late  life.  He 
began,  like  so  many  of  his  fellow-citizens,  as 
a  goldsmith  ;  after  that  he  took  to  sculpture, 
and  attained  great  fame  as  a  worker  in 
bronze.  Some  very  interesting  modelling  of 
his  (I  think  in  wax),  in  the  lowest  relief,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Italian  Court  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  It  represents 
a  group  of  naked  youths  in  every  variety  of 
attitude.  He  has  caught  the  delight  of  the 
Antique  in  pure  form,  but  the  studies  are 
quite  original,  and  Vasari  tells  us  that  he 
was  the  first  artist  (information  we  may 
well  be  cautious  in  receiving)  who  employed 
dissection  of  the  dead  subject. 

Two  other  pictures  at  the  National  Gallery 
show  Pollaiuolo  in  a  much  more  pleasing 
light.  The  '  Virgin  with  Child  and  two 
Angels/  "  half  figures,  nearly  life-size,"  is  a 
beautiful  thought,  beautifully  carried  out. 
The  Infant,  who  lies  upon  his  Mother's 
knees  holding  a  raspberry  to  his  lips,  and 
the  innocent  affection  of  the  boy-guardians, 
make  an  enchanting  scene,  enhanced  by  the 
tender  reverence  of  the  Madonna,  a  true 
Florentine  girl  with  a  winning  face.  No 
wonder  that  the  picture  was  once  ascribed  to 
Ghirlandaio.  The  drawing  and  chiaroscuro 
have  some  of  Raphael's  charm.  Even  the 
colouring  is  pure  and  fresh,  though  a  little 
cold.  It  is  hard  indeed  to  understand  how 
a  painter  who  worked  so  coarsely  in  the 
male  figures  of  the  '  St.  Sebastian '  could 
blend  so  sweetly  as  he  does  here  the  natural 
and  ideal. 

The  third  picture  I  shallallude  to  represents 
the  painter  in  another  vein.  The  youthful 
Tobias  is  on  his  way  to  marry  the  maiden 
Sara  and  to  claim  his  father's  debt.  In  one 
hand  he  carries  the  fish,  whose  heart  placed 
upon  the  coal  was  to  drive  away  by  its  smoke 
"  all  kind  of  devils  from  man  or  woman  "  ; 
the  other  he  twists  trustingly  in  that  of  the 


angel  who  is  leading  him. 


There  is  a  grand 


feeling  for  movement  in  these  striding 
figures  and  the  flutter  of  their  garments  as 
they  pass  rapidly  in  the  very  front  of  the 
panel.  The  boy  can  scarcely  keep  up  with 
his  longer-legged  companion.  An  admirable 
contrast  too  to  this  excitement  is  found  in 
the  distant  valley  landscape,  through  which 
the  Tigris  gently  winds.  But  the  beauty  of 
the  picture  is  marred  by  the  somewhat 
vulgar  expression  in  the  heads,  and  the  touch 
of  affectation  in  the  treatment  of  the  hands. 
The  early  Italians  were  very  fond  of  this 
delightful    story,    with    its    strong,    simple 


human  interests,  and  the  single  thread  of 
miraculous  interposition  which  is  woven 
into  the  web  of  common  life.  Pollaiuolo, 
however,  divests  it  of  angelic  mystery  and 
turns  his  scene  into  a  sort  of  Florentine 
incident  picture,  in  which  the  feeling  of  the 
original  story  is  almost  lost.  He  did  the 
same  tiling  with  a  story  of  Pagan  mythology, 
the  'Apollo  and  Daphne  '  which  hangs  in  the 
Wynn  Ellis  Room  not  far  off ;  only  there 
the  bent  of  his  mind  towards  literal  realisa- 
tion results  in  a  strango  jumble  of  reality 
and  fable. 

But  enough  has  been  said  about  a  painter 
who  only  occasionally  rises  to  the  height  of 
real  fascination.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
his  practical  temper  did  not  desert  him  in 
the  things  of  this  world,  for  he  left,  by  a 
will  dated  some  twelve  months  or  more 
before  his  death,  a  sum  of  5000  golden 
ducats  to  each  of  his  daughters — no  small 
bequest  in  those  days.  My  readers  may 
remember  that  it  was  he  at  whose  hands 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  raised  a  monument  to 
Giotto  in  Florence.  Pollaiuolo  himself  was 
buried  at  Pome  in  the  then  little  known 
church  of  St.  Peter  in  Chains.  He  had  a 
right  to  lie  there,  for  with,  his  brother  he 
had  wrought  the  bronze  doors  of  the  cabinet 
which  still  holds  the  chains  of  the  Apostle, 
presented  by  the  Eastern  Empress  Eudoxia 
to  Leo  X.,  that  great  pope  who  met  Attila 
without  the  gates  of  Pome,  and  saved  the 
world's  capital  from  the  conqueror  whom 
men  knew  as  the  Scourge  of  God.  Men 
visit  the  church  of  St.  Peter  now,  however, 
for  yet  another  reason.  There  sits  tho 
brooding  Moses  whom  Michael  Angelo 
created  for  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.,  himself 
no  majestic  patriarch,  but  an  intrepid,  rest- 
less warrior,  who  strove  to  drive  from  Italian 
soil  an  enemy  no  less  hated  than  the  Hun. 
Of  this  tomb,  its  fate,  and  its  precious  re- 
mains, we  shall  find  time  perhaps  to  speak 
hereafter. 

Another  realist  of  the  same  time  as 
Pollaiuolo — indeed  almost  his  precise  con- 
temporary— was  Benozzo  Gozzoli.  He  began 
his  career  as  the  pupil  of  Fra  Angelico,  and 
for  long  retained  more  or  less  of  his  master's 
manner.  But  in  the  end  his  natural  dis- 
position asserted  itself.  He  was  of  the  earth 
earthy,  as  compared  with  the  serene  yet 
ecstatic  friar  ;  but  then  what  woridliness  was 
his !  By  the  frescoes  which  he  executed 
round  the  cradle  of  Italian  Art  in  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa,  he  so  charmed  his  employers 
that    they    presented    him    (twenty    years 
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before  Lis  death)  with  a  tomb,  where  he  now 
rests  in  the  midst  of  his  work. 

Go^zoli  attempted  landscape  on  a  more 
pretentious  scale  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  opinions  differ  as  to  its  worth. 
But  we  can  well  understand  that  the  large 
and  poetic  vision  of  true  landscape  painting 
was  foreign  to  his  temperament.  He  did 
not  look  at  nature  as  a  spirit  whose  moods 
called  for  interpretation,  or  as  one  vast  har- 
monious unity ;  and  he  therefore  put  her 
together  something  after  the  fashion  of  a 
kaleidoscope,  careful  only  that  the  individual 
bits  should  dazzle  and  delight  the  eye.  He 
loved  the  beautiful  things  of  the  world,  its 
trees,  dogs,  birds,  flowers,  and  painted  them 
as  a  goldsmith  sets  jewels,  that  they  might 
be  seen  to  their  utmost  advantage  by  them- 
selves. As  many  if  not  most  people  see  in 
this  way  the  details  always  rather  than  the 
mass,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  popular.  But 
there  were  other  reasons  for  the  favour  in 
which  he  was  held.  He  reflected  faithfully 
the  spirit  of  his  age.  Under  the  guise  of 
religious  subjects  he  painted  its  self-conscious 
men  and  women  in  their  holiday  attire.  He 
aimed  at  depicting  the  glitter  and  pomp  of 
that  gay,  prosperous  life.  He  placed  them 
in  those  sunny  Italian  scenes  which,  as 
their  literature  tells  us,  they  themselves  had 
learnt  to  love.  He  represents  the  innocent, 
though  superficial,  happiness  of  children  on 
whom  sorrow  had  never  fallen,  who  had  not 
yet  tired  of  their  toys  or  their  dresses  or 
themselves,  and  his  exuberance,  his  un- 
abashed industry,  confirm  this  impression 
of  his  work. 

Let  us  turn  now  for  a  few  moments  to 
two  or  three  very  different  men,  whom 
for  the  sake  of  distinction  we  may  call  the 
Komantic  painters  of  Florence.  The  father 
of  the  movement  was  a  certain  Era  Filippo, 
whose  life  as  it  appears  in  the  pages  of 
Yasari  is  itself  a  romance,  though  grave 
doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  story  so  told 
by  the  discovery  of  registers,  letters,  &c. 
among  the  Florentine  archives.  Born — an 
unusual  thing  for  her  painters — in  the  city 
itself,  he  seems  to  have  lost  his  parents  in 
early  childhood,  and  to  have  been  conse- 
quently placed  by  an  aunt  at  a  Carmelite 
convent,  where  at  the  age  of  eight  he  became 
a  novice.  Very  soon  his  talent  showed 
itself,  and  was  recognised  by  the  prior  with 
the  eagerness  which  the  friars  always  showed 
in  encouraging  ability  among  their  members. 
AVhile  painting  some  frescoes  in  the  cloisters 
cf    the   convent    he    had    the  advantage   of 


Masaccio's1  example  upon  the  same  wall, 
and  took  his  first  lessons  in  the  grandest 
school  of  his  city.  But  he  wearied-  of  the 
regular  life  within  a  religious  house,  and 
sought  adventure.  While  sailing  with  some 
companions  on  the  Adriatic  coast  near 
Ancona  he  was  captured  by  a  crew  of 
Moorish  pirates,  who  infested  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  till  their  crushing  defeat 
by  Lord  Exmouth  off  Algeria  in  our  own 
day.  For  eighteen  months,  according  to 
Vasari's  account,  he  languished  in  chains, 
like  the  Christian  captives  whom  the  Russian 
advance  to  Khiva,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
liberated  from  the  fetters  of  the  pirates  of 
the  desert.  He  was  only  saved  by  his  art. 
On  one  of  those  white  walls  which  are  so 
common  a  feature  in  a  Mahometan  country, 
he  drew  a  whole-length  portrait  of  his  master 
with  charcoal.  The  display  of  this  skill 
among  a  people  to  whom  the  representation 
of  the  figure  is  forbidden  and  unknown  ex- 
cited their  generous  admiration.  He  was 
set  at  liberty  after  having  left  his  workman- 
ship upon  some  of  those  Moorish 2  produc- 
tions which  we  prize  so  highly  for  their 
colour.  But  when  he  returned  to  Italy  he 
still  found  it  impossible  to  keep  out  of  mis- 
chief. After  wandering  from  city  to  city, 
he  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl  named 
Lucrezia  Buti,  a  nun  (or  possibly  a  ward  of 
the  nuns)  at  a  convent  in  Prato,  among  the 
Tuscan  hills.  He  was  painting  a  '  Nativity  ' 
for  the  altar-piece,  and  asked  leave  to  intro- 
duce her  portrait  as  the  Madonna.  She  sat 
to  him  as  his  model,  and  in  the  end  he 
carried  her  off  to  his  own  home.  After  this 
too  his  troubles  increased.  We  hear  of  him 
as  a  prisoner  at  Florence,  con6ned  to  his 
room  by  Cosmo  de'  Medici  (who  was  vir- 
tually prince  of  the  city),  and  escaping  by 
his  sheets  from  the  window.  And  yet  this 
harum-scarum  monk  appears  in  his  own 
letters  as  the  most  respectable  though  hardly- 
used  uncle  of  six  marriageable  nieces,  whom 
by  his  charity  he  supports ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  kept  his  friar's  habit  to 
the  end  of  his  days. 

Here  we  have  to  speak  of  his  art,  not  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  his  life.  If  we  were 
to  judge  merely  by  the  small  examples  of 
his  art  in  our  own  National  Collection,  we 
must  confess  the  impression  would  be  dis- 

1  Yasari  says  about  these  frescoes  that  the  soul  of 
Masaccio  seems  to  have  entered  the  body  of  Lippi. 

2  Vasari  merely  says,  after  executing  some  colonred 
work  for  his  Moorish  patron,  but  it  seems  unlikely 
that  he  would  work  on  anything  but  Moorish  patterns. 
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appointing.  But  we  should  always  remember 
that  the  early  Italian  painter  looked  on  these 
small  tempera  pictures  as  comparative  trifles, 
and  considered  large  wall- frescoes  as  the 
serious  work  of  their  lives.  The  '  Vision  of 
St.  Bernard/  to  whom  the  Virgin  with  angels 
is  seen  appearing,  is  poor  in  point  of  colour. 
Something  of  the  saint's  pallor  (he  is  here 
represented  as  visited  by  the  Virgin,  to  whom 
his  devotion  was  celebrated,  during  one  of 
his  constant  fits  of  illness)  is  observable 
throughout  the  picture.  But  the  expression 
and  the  forms  denote  the  master.  These 
qualities  too  are  present  in  the  group  of 
saints  seated  upon  a  marbla  bench  in  a 
garden,  which  was  painted  for  Cosmo  de' 
Medici;  while  in  the  companion  picture,  an 
''Annunciation,'  the  form  of  the  Virgin  is 
very  meagre,  and  her  expression  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  Frate,  but  the  colouring  is 
rich  and  unusually  well  fusod. 

How  far  these  pictures  an;  rightly  assigned 
to  Lippi  I  do  not  know.  But  his  general 
jiosition  in  Florentine  Art  seems  pretty  well 
defined  by  his  indisputable  work  in  Italy. 
Inheriting  the  grand  traditions  of  Masaccio, 
he  breathed  into  them  greater  individual 
feeling,  and  sacrificed  dramatic  vigour  to 
sentiment  and  expression.  These  tendencies 
were  carried  out  by  his  two  famous  pupils, 
Botticelli  and  Filippiho.  We  call  them 
romantic  painters  because  they  differ  from 
those  who  regarded  their  creations  as  out- 
side themselves,  in  making  them  the  vehicle 
of  their  own  moods,  just  as  we  might  dis- 
tinguish Byron  from  Browning  among  our 
poets. 

Among  Florentine  painters  after  Filippo's 
death  Vasari  reckons  as  the  ablest  Sancho 
Botticelli.  Botticelli  (the  name  by  which 
we  know  him,  though  it  was  adopted  from 
the  goldsmith  to  whom  he  was  at  first 
apprenticed)  seems  to  us  too,  if  not  the 
ablest,  at  least  the  most  interesting  artist 
of  his  generation.  More  than  any  other 
painter  he  represents  the  inner,  as  Gozzoli 
the  outer,  life  of  Florence  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Readers  of 
George  Eliot's  Romola  will  find  in  his  works 
a  much  fuller  revelation  than  is  to  be  met 
with  elsewhere  from  pictorial  sources  of 
that  spiritual  conflict  between  the  Pagan 
Renaissance  and  the  Christian  Revival 
which  forms  to  a  large  extent  the  subject  of 
those  pages. 

He  himself  was  a  convert  in  late  life  to 
the  opinions  of  Savonarola,  and  deserted  the 
treatment    of    Pagan    mythology   and    his 


somewhat  free  artistic  studies  for  strictly 
religious  painting.  One  of  his  pictures  in 
the  National  Gallery,  an  'Adoration  of  the 
Magi,'  has  a  prominent  inscription  in  Greek, 
which  bears  witness  at  once  to  the  painter's 
culture  and  his  adoption  of  the  Great  Monk's 
visionary  prophecies.  It  runs,  "This  picture 
I,  Alessandro,  painted  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1500,1  in  the  troubles  of  Italy,  in  the  half 
time  after  the  time  during  the  fulfilment  of 
the  eleventh  of  St.  John  in  the  Second  "Woe 
of  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  loosing  of  the 
devil  for  three  years  and  a  half.  After- 
wards he  will  be  chained,  and  we  shall  see 
him  trodden  down  as  in  this  picture." 

The  meaning  of  all  this  is  of  course 
obscure,  but  it  is  conceived  exactly  in  the 
spirit  of  Savonarola,  who  foretold  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  Church  and  the  reformation  of 
his  country's  immoralities  by  the  sword  of 
the  foreigner,  as  the  direct  instrument  of 
God's  vengeance  ;  promising  when  this 
should  be  accomplished  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era. 

Spite  of  its  biographical  interest,  this 
picture,  however,  does  not  possess  the  charm 
of  some  among  his  others  in  the  National 
Gallery.  But  its  mysticism  is  very  beautiful. 
Beneath  a  pent-house  thatched  with  straw  as 
fine  and  lustrous  as  golden  thread,  the  Virgin 
kneels  in  prayer  over  an  exquisite  Child; 
behind  are  an  ox  and  ass  looking  on  in  dumb 
wonder  as  they  feed  from  a  wicker  crib  ;  to 
i-ight  and  left  are  the  usual  spectators,  St. 
Joseph  asleep,  the  kings,  shepherds,  and 
angels.  Upon  the  roof  three  more  angels 
are  seen  singing  from  a  single  book,  while 
overhead,  above  the  belt  of  dark  trees, 
through  which  pierces  the  glow  of  morning, 
move  hand  in  hand  a  choir  of  exultant 
angels  with  olive  branches,  banderoles,  and 
crowns.  In  the  rocky  foreground  three  long- 
robed  young  men  crowned  with  myrtle  and 
three  angels  embrace  in  joy,  whilst  demons 
seek  to  hide  themselves  in  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks. 

Much,  we  may  be  sure,  that  escapes  our 
notice  has  a  symbolical  meaning:  for  instance, 
the  alternating  red,  green,  and  white  of  the 
robes  and  the  wings  of  the  angels.  To 
Botticelli,  no  doubt,  the  work  seemed  a  sacri- 
fice upon  the  altar  of  his  faith.  "We  too  can 
catch  something  of  its  spiritual  heat  and 
light,  of  its  rhythmical  praise,  and  its  pas- 
sionate expression.  With  the  Florentines 
of  this  time  even  religious  enthusiasm  of  an 
iconoclastic  type  took  to  itself  the  form  of 
1  Perhaps  the  date  should  be  1511. 
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delicate  beauty.  Botticelli's  mystic  tem- 
perament had  found  in  his  earlier  years  a 
different  vent.  The  wave  of  Neo-Paganism 
(what  we  should  now  call  sestheticism)  had 
carried  him  away.  The  gods  and  goddesses 
of  the  old  mythology  were  for  him  no 
abstractions  of  nature,  but  their  essence  in 
human  form — no  cold  blocks  of  fashioned 
stone,  but  breathing  flesh  and  blood  like 
himself.  He  possessed  the  rare  gift  of 
imaginative  sympathy  with  the  life  of  a 
distant  age,  and  by  this  means  he  vitalised 
the  dead  bones  of  Culture. 

Two  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery 
represent  Botticelli's  share  in  the  love  of 
the  old  Pagan  world  which  prevailed  during 
his  earlier  years  under  the  brilliant  regime 
of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent — the  'Mars  and 
Venus '  and  the  '  Spring.'  But  a  far  finer 
example  of  his  work  in  this  manner  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Ufiizi  Gallery  at  Florence, 
which  contains  a  most  beautiful  figure  of 
Venus  rising  at  her  birth  from  the  sea-foam. 

Botticelli's  drawing  of  the  nude  in  this 
case  is  said  to  be  faultless,  and  his  studies 
in  pencil,  chalk,  and  silver-point  are  perhaps 
the  most  perfect  reflections  of  his  genius. 
Those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
see  any  of  Mr.  Burne  Jones'  finished  draw- 
ings will  understand  best  the  sort  of  plea- 
sure which  they  give.  It  is  indeed  at 
Botticelli's  draughtsmanship  that  we  always 
look  first  even  in  his  pictures.  The  large 
panel  which  arrived  not  very  long  ago  at 
Trafalgar  Square,  representing  the  '  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,'  is  muddy  in  colour  and 
formal  in  composition,  and  belongs  in  fact 
to  an  age  of  Art  which  Botticelli  came  to 
supersede.  But  a  little  patient  looking 
soon  discloses  beauties  of  form  and  expres- 
sion among  the  host  of  angels,  which  reveal 
the  innate  qualities  of  his  mind  and  hand. 
He  was  great  too  at  interpretative  drawing, 
a  far  nobler  occupation  than  we  are  wont  to 
suppose.  A  great  lover  of  Dante,  he  pro- 
duced in  old  age  those  illustrations  to  his 


poems  which  have  just  passed  at  an  immense 
price  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment from  the  collection  of  Lord  Ashburn- 
ham,  and  are  thus  lost  to  the  nation.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  most  familiar  of  all  his 
works  are  those  '  rounds '  or  circular  pictures 
of  the  Madonna  and  Angels  which,  scattered 
through  Europe,  have  made  his  name  a 
household  word  in  her  capitals. 

England  possesses  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful, and  the  National  Gallery  three  or  four 
specimens.  But  I  cannot  forbear  calling  the 
reader's  attention  to  one  of  the  latter  more 
especially,  in  a  charming  old  Cinque  Cento 
frame,  now  hung  on  a  screen  in  the  Large 
Room,  in  which  the  startled  yet  tender 
gladness  upon  the  face  of  the  Mother  of 
God,  as  she  gives  her  bosom  to  the  Babe,  is 
an  exquisite  and  seemingly  effortless  touch 
of  the  painter's  pencil. 

Here,  however,  we  must  close,  leaving  the 
works  of  Filippino,  Fra  Filippo's  adopted 
son  (monks  often  made  a  home  for  poor 
boys  in  those  days — the  canon,  for  instance, 
who  took  Quasimodo  the  dwarf  in  Victor 
Hugo's  famous  story  from  the  public  cradle 
at  Notre  Dame,  and  brought  him  up  as 
bell-ringer  of  the  cathedral),  to  the  attention 
of  any  reader  who  may  saunter  into  the 
galleries  at  Trafalgar  Square  and  look  them 
out  for  herself.  One  piece  of  warning — it 
is  generally  second-rate  works  of  an  early 
painter  that  find  their  way  to  England. 
From  Cimabue  to  Filippino  is  a  long  time, 
two  whole  centuries,  in  which  Florence  pro- 
duced precious  Art  as  well  as  a  glorious 
Literature  and  a  brilliant  Political  History. 
She  is  now  on  the  eve  of  giving  birth  to  her 
two  greatest  geniuses  in  Art,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo.  Hitherto  we 
have  dealt,  save  in  the  case  of  Giotto,  with 
painters  who  in  these  short  pages  appear 
rather  as  names  than  as  persons.  Hereafter 
the  personalities  themselves  will  absorb  all 
our  attention,  and  our  story  grow  far  more 
interesting. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


T  had  been  a  terrible 
night.  Even  now  the 
black  clouds  were 
banked  up  across  the 
horizon,  and  the  red 
sunrise  had  a  sinister 
reflection  in  the  angry 
water.  The  white  surf 
lay  for  miles  along  the 
shore,  with  a  dreary 
fringe  of  shattered  wood  and  weed  and  waste 
of  all  description  ;  but  the  sea  itself  was  still, 
ominously  still,  after  last  night's  storm. 

Groups  of  men  were  gathered  on  the 
beach,  over  against  the  little  fishing-boats 
that  were  safe.  "Thanks  be  to  God,"  they 
said,  when  they  told  me  so. 
"None  lost]"  I  asked. 
"Well,  one,  which  God  have  mercy  on. 
and  the  poor  soul  aboard  of  her." 

"Poorsoulindeed.  Was  he  a  married  man?" 
"Aye;    a   strong    woman   was    Michael 
Short's  missus,  and  fit  to  bear  trouble." 

"  Shall  I  find  her  on  the  beach? "  I  lingered 
to  ask  again. 
"Aye,  maybe." 

So  I  left  them  sitting  in  the  sunlight  by 
the  sturdy  little  boats,  and  went  slowly  on 
across  the  rocks.  I  did  not  hear  them  break 
the  silence  once,  and  when  I  turned  they 
stood  distinct  and  still  against  the  gloomy 
sea,  almost  like  fishermen  of  stone. 

Up  on  the  cliffs  there  were  little  huts  and 
tiny  dwellings,  and  every  now  and  then  a 
woman  would  call  shrilly  out  to  her  "master  " 
down  below,  or  a  child  would  laugh  ;  other- 
wise it  was  very  still — so  still  that  I  was 
a  long  way  off  when  first  I  heard  the  low 
hoarse  moan  of  some  one  in  distress.  The 
woman,  for  it  was  a  woman,  was  crouched 
up  against  a  rock,  and  had  grazed  her  hands 
against  its  sharp,  rough  sides.  Unconscious 
of  pain,  they  were  stretched  out  over  the 
damp  seaweed,  on  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
blood  had  fallen,  and  were  clenched  till  the 
veins  stood  out  like  twine.  Her  head  was  laid 
upon  the  rock,  and  all  her  rough  black  hair  was 
loosened  by  the  wind.  "  Fit  to  bear  trouble." 
Even  then  I  knew  what  the  man  meant  who 
had  said  that  of  Michael  Short's  wife. 

I  tried  to  pass  her  gently,  but  I  could  not. 
It  was  too  terrible  a  sight.  Down  at  her 
bare  feet  a  baby  was  digging  in  the  sand, 


and,  after  I  had  stood  a  moment,  it  crept  up- 
to  my  skirts,  and  clung  about  me.  As  I 
touched  it  I  spoke,  and  slowly  the  desolate 
creature  raised  her  head,  and  looked  at  me. 
She  did  not  speak,  but  she  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  turned  her  face  to  the  sea.  In 
a  minute  I  was  down  on  my  knees  on  the 
damp  sand,  and  had  taken  her  hand  in  mine. 
She  looked  at  me  with  a  dull  stare,  as  if  her 
sorrow  was  beyond  comfort,  and  then  she 
lifted  her  head  suddenly  and  smiled,  as  if 
she  tried  to  thank  me  for  my  ready  tears. 

"  Not  as  those  without  hope,"  I  said, 
brokenly.  "  For  him  the  storms  are  quite 
over." 

"  Aye,"  she  said.  She  paused,  and  then 
said  slowly,  "Mine  was  the  only  wreck,  so 
the  Lord  had  time  to  see  to  him.  Not  like 
a  great  ship,  with  hundreds  aboard,  and  all 
hands  lost ;  but  only  our  new  boat,  and  the- 
one  man  in  her." 

She  smoothed  back  her  hair  with  her  two 
hands,  and  looked  at  me  with  a  sort  of 
wonder.  Then  suddenly  the  slow  tears  fell, 
clown  on  to  the  stone  and  the  seaweed,  and 
on  to  her  own  bare  feet,  that  were  brown 
against  the  sand.  She  never  tried  to  hide 
them,  except  by  lifting  up  the  child  and 
pressing  its  curls  against  her  face. 

"  It  is  God's  will,"  I  heard  her  saying 
with  each  sob.  "Why  should  the  waters 
fright  us  when  they  lead  to  Him?" 

CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  years  and  years  afterwards  when 
chance  took  me  to  that  little  fishing  village 
again.  It  had  grown  into  a  sort  of  fashion, 
and  had  an  hotel,  and  an  esplanade,  and  a 
few  tidy  villas  for  the  visitors.  It  had  its 
sea  also — its  shells  and  shingle  and  terrible 
rocks,  whose  grandeur  and  beauty  outlived 
the  visitors. 

I  suppose  it  was  the  old  laborious  path 
down  the  cliff  by  which  I  chose  to  descend, 
or  the  angry  sea,  or  last  night's  storm,  that 
made  me  think  of  Michael  Short's  "  missus  " 
as  I  stood  keeping  my  uncertain  footing  on 
the  path.  Perhaps  also  it  was  the  wreck 
which  lay  with  its  black  hull  against  the 
black  rocks,  creaking  and  straining  like 
a  living  thing.  Down  below  me  on  the 
beach  were  gathered  all  the  fisher-folks,  and 
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by-and-by  I  went  amongst  them  to  hear  the 
story  of  the  deserted  wreck  that  was  being 
dashed  to  pieces  such  a  little  distance  off. 

They  were  a  taciturn  people.  They  re- 
minded me  vividly  of  that  other  morning, 
nearly  twenty  years  before,  when  there  had 
been  another  wreck,  about  which  they  had 
known  nothing,  except  that  the  boat  never 
came  home. 

In  the  midst  of  the  liveliest  group  a 
woman  was  knitting,  leaning  up  against  the 
life-boat,  that  was  lying  fresh  and  trim  in 
the  sunshine.  She  had  a  noticeable  face, 
framed  by  grey  hair  that  seemed  to  have 
come  before  its  time ;  the  eyes  were  still  so 
soft  and  dark,  the  figure  so  erect  and  lithe. 
Every  now  and  then  she  smiled,  when  she 
was  interested  or  amused,  a  slow  sweet  smile 
that  struck  me  like  remembered  music;  but 
I  never  guessed  that,  this  was  the  woman 
who  had  gone  through  the  valley  of  despair 
with  such  a  trusting  heart,  nearly  twenty 
years  ago. 

'•There  was  a  wreck  last  night? "  I  said. 
"Aye,  missus,"  from  the  group  generally. 
"Any  lives  lost?" 

"Not  one,  thanks  to  her," — the  man 
speaking  laid  his  hand  on  the  gunwale  of 
the  boat, — "and  to  him,"  he  added  in  a 
minute,  pointing  with  his  pipe  to  a  tall 
young  fellow  who  stood  quietly  amongst 
them  winding  a  skein  of  yarn  across  his  knee. 
He  was  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  shy  and 
taciturn  like  the  rest,  and  he  evidently 
resented  even  the  limited  approval  of  the 
older  man ;  only  his  mother — for  the  woman 
knitting  was  his  mother  I  knew  at  once 
by  the  striking  resemblance  between  them — 
lifted  her  eyes  and  flashed  a  look  of  pride 
into  mine. 

"It  were  naught  to  fuss  over,"  said  the 
young  man  slowly. 

"  I  was  proud  of  thee,"  said  the  woman. 
"Aye,  tkou's  need  be,"  said  the  man  who 
had  spoken  first. 

Then  there  was  silence  again. 
"Will  no  one  tell  me?"  I  said  at  last,  half 
laughing  at  the  silence  that  was  so  oppres- 
sive.    "  Will  no  one  tell  me  what  happened 
last  night  % " 

"  That  happened,"  said  the  older  man. 
He  lifted  his  arm  and  pointed  with  his  pipe 
to  the  black  wreck  and  the  angry  sea. 
"There  was  no  moon,  as  black  as  Egypt, 
and  she,  poor  thing,  making  for  the  rocks ; 
aye,  poor  thing,"  he  said,  speaking  of  her  as 
if  she  had  been  a  living  creature,  "  she  had 
no  hope  at  all  till  she  see  our  rocket  from 
the  shore." 


"  Well,"  I  said,  when  he  paused  again. 
"Well,  we  manned  the  life-boat  here — 
eleven  men,  and  I  to  steer.  'Twas  a  hard 
fight,  with  the  sea  a  mash  of  foam  and  the 
storm  roaring.  And  when  we  got  nigh  her, 
say  a  hundred  yards  away,  we  saw  it  weren't 
no  use,  and  she  were  doomed.  Why,"  he  said, 
looking  round  upon  the  silent  group,  "the 
Great  Eastern  wouldn't  have  been  of  no 
account  in  such  a  sea." 

The  woman  had  let  her  knitting  fall,  and 
had  forgotten  it.  Her  face,  full  of  pride 
and  tenderness,  was  lifted  to  the  speaker. 
They  were  all  hanging  breathless  on  his 
words,  only  the  lad  went  on  winding  the 
skein  of  yarn  without  a  pause.  There  was 
a  long-drawn  breath  from  the  listeners  :  "  It 
was  a  storm  !  " 

"  Well,  missus,"  said  the  old  man,  telling 
his  story  to  the  eager  woman  only,  or  so  it 
seemed,  "  he  took  the  line — that  lad  of  yours 
— he,  the  youngest  of  us  all  by  ten  years. 
He's  a  rare  swimmer,  and  there  was  more 
to  face  than  an  angry  sea ;  there  was  rocks, 
and  wreckage,  and  what  not;  but  he  done 
it  all." 

"  What  any  other  man  amongst  you  would 
have  done,"  cried  the  lad,  in  vehement 
protest. 

"  Maybe,  maybe  not.  Anyhow  the  Lord 
gave  the  lives  into  your  hand.  He  brought 
them  all  aboard  us,  missus,  in  three  trips — 
forty-two  souls  in  all.  Aye,  lad,  thy  mother 
had  best  be  proud  of  thee." 

"  I  am,  Michael,"  said  his  mother  softly. 
The  lad's  great  brown  hands  were  fidget- 
ting  with  the  yarn.    In  a  minute  the  thread 
snapped. 

"There,  mother,"  he  said,  holding  it  up, 
"I've  harmed  thy  work." 

As  she  stooped  to  take  the  broken  thread 
she  laid  one  of  her  rough  hands  upon  his 
hair,  and  I  saw  the  cuts  and  scars  that 
bruised  it.  The  marks  of  her  first  sorrow 
were  on  her  still,  after  twenty  years. 

"  He  will  get  a  medal,  my  son,"  she  said, 
still  touching  his  hair  gently. 

"  So  the  storms  bring  joy  as  well  as  sorrow 
sometimes,"  I  said. 

She  looked  at  me  quickly — looked  at  me, 
as  it  were,  across  a  gulf  of  time.  Slowly 
the  light  dawned  upon  her  face,  and  her 
eyes  questioned  and  understood. 

"  Aye,  but  the  sorrow  lives,"  she  said. 
So  strong  still  and  so  brave !  Michael 
put  up  his  other  hand  and  laid  it  over  hers. 
She  was  looking  at  him  with  her  sweet  and 
gentle  smile,  which  did  not  fade  away  when 
she  spoke  of  sorrow. 
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4^n      REMEMBRANCE. 


HERE  falls  the  slant  benediction 
Of  sunset  out  of  the  west, 
The  dear  dead  child  is  lying 
With  roses  on  her  breast. 

Ah,  but  her  face  reminds  you 
Of  those  we  have  held  so  dear; 

Her  father's  brow,  her  mother's 
Lips  are  re-shadowed  here. 

The  very  purpose  and  longing 
Wherewith  her  folk  drew  breath 

Re-live  in  her  wan  worn  visage, 
Unchanged  by  the  failure  of  death. 

A  pageant  prankt  with  splendour, 
The  tale  of  her  steadfast  race 

Is  passing  athwart  her  death-sleep. 
Its  glory  remains  on  her  face. 

Now  fire  of  a  dawn  everlasting 
Has  kissed  the  wreathed  head, 

Remembrance  takes  possession 
Of  all  that  concerns  the  dead. 

There  is  no  time  to  remember 
Whilst  dance  and  music  last ; 

When  to-day  and  to-morrow  are  with  us 
Can  we  be  things  of  the  past? 

Only  when  timbrel  and  sandal 

Have  each  been  put  aside, 
And  the  long  silence  follows, 

Comes  Death's  beloved  bride. 

Where  goes  the  Great  Reconciler 
The  dear  Remembrance  goes ; 

He  brings  the  infinite  quiet, 
And  she  the  memorial  rose. 

Victor  Plarr. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

joan's   trouble. 


HE  sun  shines 

down     on     a 

broad,     swift 

river.        The 

small      town 

on    its  right 

bank,   a   few 

years   ago    a 

mere  village, 

now  stretches 

alongthe  side 

of  the  valley 

and  up  to  the  very  skirts 

of  the  moor,  which  rises 

some   thousand    feet   or 

so  above  the  level  of  the 
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stream  is  crossed  by  an  old  grey  bridge,  and 
on  the  farther  side  of  this  the  hills  rise 
more  steeply,  although  not  quite  so  high  as 
they  do  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 

A  five-barred  gate  with  a  Lodge  beside  it 
faces  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge.  This 
gate  is  being  held  open  by  a  maid,  and  now 
she  follows  a  girl  of  twelve  who  has  just 
passed  through  the  gate  up  a  steep  road 
which  now  and  then  takes  a  zigzag  course 
through  the  park  to  the  old  grey  Tudor 
manor-house  near  the  top  of  the  hill.  This 
ancient  dwelling  is  almost  hidden  by  the 
trees  which  circle  it  round  and  spread  them- 
selves in  a  thick  wood  along  the  face  of  the 
hill. 

The  path  which  Joan  Wentworth  has 
taken  has  reached  a  second  gate,  and  now 
it  goes  straight  up  the  hill,  bordered  on  the 
right  by  grand  old  elms;  behind  these  the 
ground  dips  suddenly  to  the  level  of  fields, 
their  long  grass  so  gaily  enamelled  with 
yellow,  white,  and  red  that  the  effect  is 
gem-like  against  the  woods  behind.  Now 
and  then  the  wind  sweeps  over  the  meadows, 
leaving  long  trails  of  warm  grey  behind  it, 
as  the  grass  stems  bend  the  shrinking  flowers 
out  of  sight,  and  show  how  ready  they  are 
themselves  for  the  mowers,  at  work  in  some 
fields  higher  up  the  hill. 

Ited- brown    cows    and    some   white    ones 


are  dotted  about  the  park.  There  has  been 
no  great  heat  as  yet,  and  the  green  under- 
foot is  vivid  in  brilliant  contrast  to  the 
gravelled  road,  which  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
is  almost  chalky  in  its  whiteness.  It  is  a 
peaceful  scene,  entirely  English  in  its  rural 
suggestions,  for,  beyond  the  wood,  where  the 
full  leafage  pauses  for  a  space,  comes  a 
glimpse  of  a  little  red-roofed  village,  with 
its  church  as  a  centre,  and  here  and  there  on 
the  far-stretching  range  of  down  are  old 
grey  farm-steads,  as  old  seemingly  as  the 
manor-house  itself,  nestling  between  hay- 
stacks and  golden  ricks  of  straw. 

Joan  has  reached  the  level  ground  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  from  here  the  ridge 
opposite    looks  ruggedly  grand  ;  the   rough 


fractured  edges  of  the  hills  seem  to  beetle  over 

if  threatening 


range  of  moor  below  as 


the 

to  fall  among  the  scattered  black  rocks  that 
cumber  the  waste,  which  from  this  side  looks 
almost  perpendicular.  There  is  a  lovely  sky 
this  afternoon,  varied  by  fleecy  clouds  that 
cast  soft  shadows  on  the  brown  and  green 
tints  of  the  moor. 

Usually  Joan  is  keenly  alive  to  the  beauty 
of  the  country  she  lives  in;  but  to-day  a 
heavier  cloud  than  any  of  those  overhead 
casts  its  shadow  on  her  spirits.  She  has 
no  outward  sight ;  thought  is  concentrated 
on  the  vexation  she  has  met  with  in  her 
French  lesson. 

Her  straight,  well- cut  eyebrows  are  con- 
tracted, her  under-lip  is  so  pinched  upwards 
that  the  corners  of  the  mouth  droop,  there  is 
a  pathetic  look  in  the  girl's  loving  dark  eyes, 
a  sort  of  restless  quiver  in  the  long  eye- 
lashes that  gives  a  hint  of  tears. 

She  goes  slowly  up  the  time-worn  steps 
with  grey  stone  benches  at  the  top,  passes 
under  the  quaint  door  heading,  ancl  then 
hurries  across  the  hall,  which  with  its  sofa 
and  book-laden  table  looks  like  some  restful 
sitting-room.  She  opens  one  of  the  numerous 
doors  that  lead  from  it,  and  runs  up  the  old 
uneven  staircase.  She  stops,  however,  at 
the  first  landing,  and  vanishes  out  of  sight 
into  a  dark  opening  on  the  right.  Up  three 
steps  on  the  left   of  the   dark  passage   she 
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reaches  the  door  of  her  own  room.  She 
shuts  it  behind  her,  and  then  flinging  her 
books  and  her  hat  on  the  small  bed,  she 
stands  leaning  against  the  wall  thinking. 

Joan  had  become  much  dissatisfied  with 
her  governess,  and  she  had  begged  so  ear- 
nestly for  better  teaching,  that  her  father 
and  mother  had  yielded  to  her  wish.  She 
now  went  down  to  Mrs.  Bombald's  school 
at  Denton  for  French  lessons  twice  a  week. 

She  had  a  singular  aptitude  for  languages, 
and  as  she  had  a  good  memory,  and  showed 
intelligence  as  well  as  diligence  in  preparing 
her  studies,  the  time  between  the  lessons 
was  the  happiest  part  of  the  week  to  the 
girl ;  but  she  often  came  back  from  the 
lessons  themselves  with  a  sad  and  discon- 
tented expression. 

Suddenly  she  stamped  her  foot  on  the  bare 
floor;  she  was  standing  outside  the  square 
carpet  that  covered  its  centre. 

"  I  hate  Monsieur  Herbelot  to-day — "  She 
checked  herself.  "No,  it's  nonsense  to  say 
that ;  I  know  I'd  rather  do  lessons  for  him 
than  for  any  one  I  ever  saw.  He  is  so  really 
clever ;  he  knows  exactly  where  a  lesson  will 
be  difficult ;  he  takes  out  all  the  thorns  ; — >no, 
I  mean  he  makes  one  see  how  to  take  them 
out  oneself.  He  is  so  different  from  Miss 
Grey — poor  Miss  Grey  !  Why,  when  I  ask 
her  to  explain,  she  only  makes  things  more 
confused  ;  she  says,  '  It  always  has  been  so/ 
when  I  ask  her  the  meaning  of  something; 
and  if  I  persist  she  wrinkles  up  her  forehead 
and  says,  '  Oh,  Joan,  what  a  curious  girl  you 
axe  !  you  do  ask  so  many  questions.'  But 
then  " — the  dark  straight  eyebrows  drew 
closer  together  as  Joan  paused — "  Miss  Grey 
is  almost  an  idiot ;  I  could  teach  just  as  well 
as  she  does  !  After  getting  used  to  Monsieur 
Herbelot  she  is  worse  than  ever.  Oh  yes, 
he  is  very  clever,  awfully  clever ;  but  he  is 
unjust  and  very  hard  to  please.  I  do  hate 
people  to  be  unjust.  I  do  my  lessons  as 
well  as  I  can;  1  don't  choose  to  be  beaten. 
To-day  there  was  hardly  one  fault,  and  he 
just  said,  '  Bien,  Mademoiselle,'  when  he  gave 
back  my  copy-book."  She  bit  her  lips,  for 
her  eyes  were  hot  with  repressed  tears.  "  Has 
Monsieur  Herbelot  a  spite  against  me?    is 

that  why  he  never  praises  me1?  or  is  it " 

But  the  tears  conquered  ;  they  rolled  down 
her  cheeks  in  scalding,  shining  drops,  while 
Joan's  paleness  vanished  in  the  deep  flush 
that  suffused  her  face  and  throat.  She 
leaned  against  the  wall  and  sobbed  without 
restraint ;  for  once  her  pride  was  forced  to 
show  the  wound  it  had  received. 


While  she  had  lingered  in  the  school- 
room, reading  the  list  of  devoirs  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  next  French  lesson,  her 
professor,  Monsieur  Herbelot,  had  passed 
slowly  below  the  school-room  window.  He 
was  walking  with  Mrs.  Rombald,  and  he 
paused  and  looked  at  the  flock  of  school -girls, 
spreading  over  the  lawn  in  search  of  their 
favourite  haunts. 

"  Yes,  madame,"  the  professor  was  saying, 
"  I  congratulate  you ;  you  have  charming 
pupils.  These  young  ladies  are  so  amiable, 
so  well  behaved,  all  except  Miss  Joan  Went- 
wTorth.  She  has,  I  acknowledge,  a  quite  re- 
markable intelligence,  but  it  seems  to  me. 
that  she  is  hard,  she  has  no  heart." 

Mrs.  Rombald  answered  in  a  deprecatory 
murmur,  but  the  voices  became  indistinct 
as  the  talkers  moved  away. 

Joan  had  stood  for  a  few  moments  as  if 
stupefied,  then  a  flush  of  indignation  rose  in 
her  face,  and  she  had  hurried  home  across  the 
old  grey  bridge  with  her  heart  aching  as  it 
had  never  ached  before.  She  heartless  !  she 
who  knew  that  her  own  impulsive  warmth 
had  often  led  her  into  trouble.  The  poor 
heart  had  become  so  swollen  with  a  burning 
sense  of  being  misjudged,  that  these  scalding 
tears  eased  it  as  they  fell  in  heavy  splashes 
on  her  hands  clasped  in  front  of  her  while 
she  leaned  against  the  wall  of  her  bed-room. 

The  French  professor  would  certainly 
have  been  much  surprised  if  he  could  have 
seen  his  reserved,  abrupt  pupil  under  these 
circumstances  :  for  Joan's  shyness  made  her 
abrupt  and  aw7kward  in  her  clever  comments 
during  the  lesson — comments  which  to  Mon- 
sieur Herbelot  appeared  discourteous  and 
insolent.  He  had  been  for  so  many  years 
accustomed  to  teach  ordinary,  common-place 
girls,  that  originality  with  its  many-angled 
way  of  asserting  itself  seemed  to  him  only 
an  attempt  to  dispute  his  authority ;  so  to- 
day he  had  gone  on  beside  the  polite  school- 
mistress quite  unconscious  of  the  tempest  he 
had  raised. 

But  there  was  another  wound  in  Joan's 
heart.  It  was  not  envy ;  there  was  a 
strange  under-current  of  generosity  in  the 
girl ;  but  she  could  not  understand  why 
Augusta  Morris,  the  silliest,  least  clever  girl 
in  the  school,  should  have  received  so  much 
encouragement  during  the  lesson — should 
indeed  always  be  the  object  of  Monsieur 
Herbelot' s  warm  praise.  Next  moment  she 
hated  herself  for  the  passing  thought. 

"  Why  do  I  grudge  Augusta  praise  1  it's 
mean.      She  can't    do  her  exercises  unless 
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she's  helped,  but  she  is  a  good  sort  of  girl 
enough  in  other  ways." 

Still  it  was  deeply  mortifying  that  this 
ordinary,  matter-of-fact  girl,  who  never  looked 
into  a  book  out  of  school-time,  should  be 
evidently  preferred  by  Monsieur  Herbelot, 
even  when  her  exercise  was  full  of  faults. 
Joan  felt  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  herself 
and  with  every  one. 

A  boy's  voice  reached  her  from  the  stairs. 

"  I  say,  Joan,  what  are  you  about  %  aren't 
you  coming  % " 

Joan  wanted  to  brood  a  little  longer. 

"  You  must  wait,"  she  called  out  in 
'answer,  without  opening  her  door.  "  I  really 
must  have  time  to  wash  my  hands."  There 
was  an  impatient  tone  in  her  voice. 

The  boy  on  the  stairs  made  a  grimace. 

"That's  right,"  he  said;  "fire  up,  young 
'un  !  those  French  lessons  make  you  precious 
cross.  They  are  too  hard  for  you,  I  expect. 
Look  here,  are  you  coming  to  field  for  Fred 
and  me,  or  aren't  you  %  just  tell  a  fellow." 

Joan  felt  miserable  and  angry  too. 

"  You  can't  want  to  have  me  if  I'm 
'  precious  cross,'  so  I  say  No." 

"All  right,"  Willie  said,  and  he  ran 
away  to  the  cricket-field. 

Joan  felt  yet  more  troubled.  This  was  the 
first  time  she  had  learned  that  others  had 
noticed  the  depression  her  French  lessons 
caused  in  her. 

Her  brothers'  holidays  were  much  longer 
than  hers  had  been,  so  during  the  past  fort- 
night Fred,  aged  sixteen,  and  Willie,  two 
years  younger,  had  had  several  opportunities 
of  seeing  her  on  her  return  from  Mrs.  Roni- 
bald's,  and  it  seemed  to  them,  in  Willie's 
plain  way  of  stating  facts,  that  "French 
didn't  agree  with  her,  it  made  her  as  cross 
as  two  sticks." 

Their  elder  sister  Mary,  a  gentle  invalid, 
became  a  greater  favourite  than  ever  with 
the  rough,  good-tempered  lads. 

Joan  felt  that  she  could  not  stay  indoors. 
Her  heart-ache  had  come  back,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  that  by  her  impatience  she  had  actually 
provoked  a  fresh  vexation.  She  had  let 
Willie  see  that  when  he  had  teased  her  for 
beiDg  in  a  brown  study,  and  for  "  mooning," 
she  really  had  been  cross. 

She  went  downstairs ;  she  wanted  to  get 
into  the  air,  away  from  every  one,  and  the 
safest  way  was  through  her  mother's  room. 
She  knew  that  her  mother  and  Mary  were 
out  driving.  When  she  reached  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  she  crossed  the  hall,  passed  through 
the  drawing-room,  then  up  some  stairs  into 


a  narrow  passage,  and  at  the  end  of  this, 
up  two  more  steps,  she  went  through  her 
sister's  bed-room,  and  from  it  into  the 
brightest  and  gayest  of  little  sitting-rooms. 
Facing  her  was  a  glass  door  leading  into  the 
garden — a  lawn  which  sloped  gently  up- 
wards, and  was  covered  with  brilliant  flower- 
beds. Scarlet  and  gold,  blue  and  white 
glowed  richly  against  the  dark  belt  of  trees 
that  girdled  in  this  charming  picture,  framed 
by  the  doorway.  A  verandah  ran  along 
outside  the  room,  and  the  pillars  that  sup- 
ported it  were  wreathed  with  roses ;  some 
of  these  stretched  out  long  arms  which 
reached  the  low  window  to  the  left  of  the 
glass  door.  In  this  pretty  little  recess  stood 
Mrs.  Wentworth's  writing-table,  covered 
with  dainty  accessories,  the  gifts  of  her 
children.  On  the  walls  of  the  room  were 
ranged  books,  with  breaks  between  them 
here  and  there  for  hanging  shelves  showing 
dainty  china  and  curios.  There  was  a  rare 
clock  on  the  mantel-shelf ;  and,  on  numerous 
small  tables,  vases  filled  with  roses  perfumed 
the  lovely  little  room. 

Joan  stood  still  a  moment  and  looked 
round  her.  This  was  her  haven  of  rest. 
How  many  happy  hours  she  had  spent  here 
when  she  was  younger,  sitting  in  that  corner 
beside  Mary's  sofa,  while  their  gentle  mother 
read  aloud  to  them !  It  always  seemed  to 
the  girl  that  she  felt  better  and  happier 
when  she  came  into  that  room,  it  was  so  full 
of  peace.     She  sighed  heavily. 

Mary  had  been  very  ill  all  the  winter  and 
through  a  very  trying  spring,  and  Mrs. 
Wentworth  had  devoted  herself  wholly  to 
this  precious  sufferer.  Even  now,  though 
Mary  was  much  better,  her  mother  seemed 
unable  to  relax  her  vigilance,  and  she  had 
never  resumed  the  readings  which  had 
soothed  and  refreshed  Joan's  restless  nature. 
"  I  am  nothing  to  mother  now,"  she  said  ; 
"  but  then  who  can  wonder,  when  Mary  is 
such  an  angel,  and  wants  so  much  care." 

There  had  already  begun  in  Joan's  heart 
that  craving  to  be  first  with  some  one,  to 
possess  a  love  which  should  be  wholly  hers, 
which  often  goes  on  through  life  itself.  It 
may  prove  a  magnet  set  above,  and  may 
draw  the  heart  from  over -valuing  earthly 
joys,  or  it  may  prove  a  will-of-the-wisp,  and 
end  after  many  essays  in  deepest  sorrow. 

Joan  passed  out  into  the  bright  garden 
and  turned  to  the  left,  where  great  trees  on 
either  side  met  overhead  and  cast  a  gloomy 
shadow  on  the  moss-grown  path  below.  In 
this    leafy   time    there    were   no    sun-glints 
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checkering  the  path  with  gold ;  they  could 
not  penetrate  the  heavy  canopy  of  boughs. 

Joan  walked  on,  her  head  sunk  on  her 
chest,  her  fingers  clasped  behind  her,  till  the 
shade  of  the  trees  suddenly  ceased,  and  she 
found  herself  walking  in  the  fields,  with 
grass  on  either  side  of  her.  She  had  passed 
through  a  gate  without  noticing  it.  Her 
idea  had  been  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  her 
brothers,  but  the  path  she  had  taken  was 
leading  her  every  moment  nearer  to  the 
cricket- field.  She  had  just  reached  the 
meadow  next  it;  the  grass  had  been  cut 
here,  and  lay  in  grey-green  heaps  ripening 
in  the  sunshine.  This  roused  Joan  to  recol- 
lection ;  but  with  it  came  the  sight  of  Willie 
creeping  through  the  hedge  that  bordered 
the  cricket-field  in  search  of  his  ball. 

''Hullo  !  you  here,  Joan  !  " 

She  started.  She  had  forgiven  "Willie  by 
this  time,  her  thoughts  were  only  full  of 
blame  for  herself,  and  she  was  still  too  un- 
happy to  give  the  boy  a  welcoming  smile. 

He  looked  at  her,  saw  her  red,  tear- 
swollen  eyes,  and  judged  by  what  he  saw. 

"Are  you  sulking  still']"  he  said.  "I 
say,  don't  be  such  a  muff ;  I  was  going  to 
ask  you  to  come  and  field,  but  I  don't  like 
sulks,  you  know." 

Joan's  eyes  brightened  with  indignation. 

"I'm  not  sulking,"  she  said. 

"I  say,  Fred,"  the  boy  shouted  as  he 
turned  back  to  the  hedge,  "  here's  a  joke  ! 
She  says  she's  not  sulking,  and  she's  as  cross 
as  two  sticks.  Come  on,  we'll  leave  her 
alone  to  find  her  temper,  perhaps  she's 
dropped  it  in  the  grass." 

Fred  had  come  up  to  the  hedge ;  he 
laughed  at  this,  and  both  lads  went  back 
to  their  game. 

"  How  cruel !  how  shamefully  unjust  of 
them  ! "  Joan's  face  had  reddened  with 
anger.  "  To  call  any  one  sulky  who  is  only 
miserable  ! " 

She  turned  back  and  went  indoors  She 
resolved 'that  if  possible  she  would  not  speak 
again  till  bed-time. 


CHAPTER   II. 

ONE    TROUBLE    MAKES    MANY. 

If  we  could  make  life  move  according  to 
the  plan  we  lay  down  for  ourselves,  we 
might,  it  sometimes  seems  to  us,  avoid  those 
petty  troubles  and  heart-burnings  which  do 
so  much  to  mar  the  peace  of  daily  existence. 
Joan  had  curled  herself  up  in  one  of  the 
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library  windows  with  an  old-fashioned  French 
book,  Le  Dernier  des  Abencerrarjes.  She  had 
forgotten  Willie's  teasing ;  she  was  read- 
ing intently,  and  was  deep  in  the  most  ex- 
citing part  of  the  story  when  the  gong 
sounded. 

During  the  boys'  holidays  there  was  a 
general  tea  at  eight  o'clock  instead  of  dinner, 
and  her  parents  had  made  this  change  very 
much  for  Joan's  sake,  as  she  was  occupied 
during  the  clay  by  her  lessons,  and  saw  little 
of  her  brothers. 

This  evening  she  read  on,  she  did  not 
notice  the  bell  or  the  gong  either.  Mrs. 
Wentworth  looked  into  the  library  on  her 
way  to  the  dining-room,  and  saw  Joan  sitting 
in  her  corner.  One  hand  was  plunged  in  her 
hair,  the  other  held  her  book ;  she  looked 
thoroughly  crumpled  and  untidy. 

"Joan,  my  dear,  aren't  you  ready?" 

The  girl  looked  up  slowly,  she  could  not 
come  back  all  at  once  from  that  beautiful 
Moorish  courtesy  to  the  common  surround- 
ings of  modern  life. 

"  You  are  too  thoughtless,"  her  mother 
said  gravely ;  "  you  should  be  ready  when 
the  gong  sounds." 

Joan  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  she  made 
an  impatient  answer.  She  was  sorry  for  it 
as  soon  as  the  words  left  her  lips,  and  her 
eyes  fell ;  but  she  did  not  say  she  was  sorry, 
she  thought  that  her  mother  must  know 
that  she  could  not  mean  to  speak  so  un- 
pleasantly. But  as  she  looked  up  again  she 
saw  that  her  father  was  standing  beside 
her  mother,  and  that  he  was  looking  very 
satirical.  He  took  his  wife's  arm  and  drew 
her  away. 

Joan  could  hardly  raise  her  eyes  through 
tea-time,  and  yet  her  father  had  not  reproved 
her ;  but  he  was  always  so  gay  and  yet  so 
gentle,  that  his  mocking  glance  had  been 
a  revelation  to  her  of  some  new  and  un- 
suspected trouble  in  store. 

"  If  mamma  had  not  come  in  on  me  in 
that  sudden  way,"  she  thought,  "  I  should 
not  have  been  forced  to  answer,  and  I  should 
have  escaped  vexing  papa.  I  know  he  is 
vexed." 

It  was  fortunate  for  her  that  Fred  and 
Willie  were  both  absorbed  in  the  prospect 
of  a  cricket-match  in  which  they  were  going 
to  play  next  day.     The  girl  was  left  in  peace. 

When  tea  was  over  they  went  to  her 
mother's  pretty  room,  and  Mr.  Wentworth 
read  aloud ;  but  Joan  could  not  interest 
herself  in  the  reading,  or  shake  off  her 
miserable   feelings.      She   felt   ashamed   of 
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herself.  Her  brothers  had  escaped  by  the 
still  open  door  into  the  garden  ;  and  when 
Joan  had  said  good  night  to  her  mother  and 
to  Mary  she  went  shyly  up  to  her  father. 
He  kissed  her,  then  he  held  her  hand  in  his 
for  a  minute. 

"  Good  night,  my  dear,"  he  said,  more 
gravely  than  usual.  "  That  tongue  of  yours 
seems  very  hard  to  keep  in  order." 

She  hurried  away  with  a  hot  face ;  it  was 
almost  the  first  time  that  her  father  had  re- 
proved her  since  her  very  childish  days.  She 
remembered  that  he  had  once  said,  about  five 
years  ago,  that  if  she  spoke  so  haughtily  to 
the  under-nurse  she  would  have  to  go  to 
school,  and  she  had  never  forgotten  the 
unusual  rebuke,  and  for  a  time  had  tried  to 
keep  a  watch  on  her  speaking.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  it  never  occurred  to 
Joan  that  any  importance  could  attach  to 
her  words.  She  had  a  consciousness  that 
she  ought  not  to  say  unpleasant  things  ;  but 
as  yet  she  only  tried  self-control  (when  she 
remembered  to  try  it)  as  a  matter  of  duty  ; 
of  love  as  a  constraining  power  she  never 
thought  at  all,  except  as  regarded  her 
mother. 

She  could  not  go  to  sleep  to-night,  she 
was  so  full  of  restless  thoughts,  and  her 
heart  felt  too  big  for  her. 

"  It  doesn't  seem  to  matter  what  I  do," — 
she  nestled  her  brown  curly  head  into  the 
pillow, — "  I'm  sure  to  be  scolded.  I  wonder 
if  I  shall  be  scolded  and  found  fault  with 
when  I'm  a  grown-up  woman  like  mamma  1 
But  grown-up  people  don't  say  insolent 
things,  they  seem  always  to  be  right.  Per- 
haps the  rightness  comes  of  its  own  accord 
as  one  grows  up." 

There  was  a  present  comfort  in  this  reflec- 
tion, but  it  did  not  last.  She  could  not 
remember  that  she  had  ever  seen  a  grown-up 
person  likely  to  say  the  words  which  so  often 
got  her  into  trouble.  But  her  thoughts 
soon  went  back  to  her  puzzle  about  the 
French  professor. 

"  I  used  to  think,"  she  went  on,  "it  was 
only  at  home  I  got  found  fault  with,  because — 
Well,  I  suppose  it's  the  boys  that  make  me 
cross, — I  know  I'm  cross, — and  then  words 
slip  out  that  I  never  meant  to  say.  Oh,  I 
wish  I  wasn't  cross  !  " 

She  gave  a  deep  sigh.  This  was  not  a 
pleasant  reflection  to  stop  at,  so  the  busy 
brain  went  on  again. 

"  What  puzzles  me  is  that  I  never  get 
scolded  at  home-lessons,  unless  I  ask  Miss 
Grey  too  many  questions.     Mamma  always 


looks  pleased  if  she  comes  into  the  room 
while  I'm  saying  lessons.  I  don't  think  I  am 
rude  to  Monsieur  Herbelot,  and  yet  he  dis- 
likes me.  He  seems  to  me  to  be  a  genius, 
and  I  care  for  cleverness  more  than  for  any- 
thing else.  If  Fred  and  Willie  cared  more 
for  cleverness  we  should  not  quarrel,  and 
they  wouldn't  call  me  'Minerva,'  and  'a 
walking  dictionary.'  It's  very  unkind  of 
them.  Boys  are  so  idle,  they  never  stick  to 
things  as  girls  do.  Perhaps  Monsieur  Her- 
belot doesn't  like  cleverness,  though  he  is  so 
clever  himself.  Ah !  is  that  why  he  praises 
Augusta  and  passes  over  her  mistakes? 
Perhaps  if  I  were  always  mumchance  when 
he  speaks  to  me,  and  never  asked  questions 
or  talked  to  him,  he  would  praise  me  too. 
Oh,  if  he  would  only  once  praise  me  ! " 

At  last  she  fell  asleep.  Later  on,  when 
her  mother  came  in  to  give  her  a  last  look, 
the  girl's  broken  sobs  told  her  how  troubled 
Joan  was  even  in  her  dreams. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  bent  over  the  sorrowful 
sleeper,  kissed  her,  and  then  kneeling  beside 
the  bed,  she  asked  for  help  for  her  child. 

Joan's  nature  was  elastic,  and  when  she 
rose  next  morning  the  world  looked  bright, 
and  her  troubles  seemed  to  roll  off  from  her 
as  if  they  had  been  mere  fancies.  Plainly 
no  one  else  remembered  them,  for  the  Went- 
worths  were  a  very  loving  family,  and  but 
for  Joan's  provoking  tongue  the  peace  of  the 
household  might  have  gone  on  unruffled. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Went- 
worth always  made  that  day  very  happy  for 
their  children — a  holiday  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  a  day  of  joy  and  gladness  and 
family  love.  It  was  a  peaceful  preparation 
for  the  week  it  began. 

Monday  opened  brightly  and  passed 
smoothly  with  Joan. 

Tuesday  too  went  well.  She  had  a  slight 
tiff  with  Willie,  but  then  he  had  teased  her 
unmercifully. 

"  The  truth  is,"  she  said,  her  face  was 
very  red  with  suppressed  indignation,  "  you 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  yourself,  Willie, 
you  are  so  set  up  about  going  to  Rugby." 

Till  now  Willie  had  been  at  a  daily  private 
school,  and  to  his  great  delight  was  going 
back  with  his  elder  brother  next  term  to 
Ilugby. 

On  this  Tuesday  afternoon  it  happened 
that  Mrs.  Wentworth  was  shopping  in 
Denton.  She  met  Mrs.  Bombald  as  she 
came  out  of  the  chemist's,  and  walked  with 
her  to  the  end  of  the  street  where  she  had 
left  her  carriage. 
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A  few  words  passed  about  Joan  and  her 
French  lessons,  and  Mrs.  Wentworth  felt 
troubled  at  what  she  heard. 

Next  day  after  the  early  dinner,  when 
Joan  came  downstairs  ready  to  start  for 
Denton,  her  mother  met  her  on  the  old  stone 
steps,  and  walked  down  the  gravelled  terrace 
that  led  to  the  gate. 

"Joan,  dear,"  she  said,  "I  want  you  to 
be  very  respectful  to  your  French  master." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  spoke  gently ;  she  had 
been  doubtful  about  the  wisdom  of  speaking 
at  all. 

Joan  threw  back  her  head  and  answered 
impetuously — 

"  Who  says  I  am  not  respectful,  mamma  1 " 

Mrs.  Wentworth  looked  at  her  gravely. 
"  Hush  !  "  she  said. 

And  Joan  went  down  the  steps,  and  then 
through  the  park  to  Denton,  feeling  as  if 
all  the  brightness  had  gone  out  of  her  life. 
She  knew  very  well  that  she  should  not  get 
on  well  with  her  French  master  to-day. 
How  could  she  expect  it  when  she  had 
begun  by  giving  a  haughty  answer  to  her 
mother — her  mother,  who  always  seemed  to 
Joan  exalted  as  far  above  all  other  mothers 
as  Wentworth  Lodge  was  above  the  town  of 
Denton. 

She  hurried  down-hill  so  fast  that  she 
had  not  time  to  think.  She  was  out  of 
breath  when  she  reached  Mrs.  Rombald's 
pleasant,  shady  house,  some  little  way  up- 
hill behind  the  straggling  town  across  the 
river. 

When  Monsieur  Herbelot  gave  her  back 
her  copy-books  she  saw  that  there  were 
two  faults  in  her  exercise  and  six  in  her 
dictation. 

More  than  once  her  dictation  had  been 
faultless  except  for  an  omitted  accent  or 
two.  Her  cheeks  burned  with  mortification, 
and  as  she  looked  up  quickly  she  saw 
Augusta  and  one  of  the  elder  girls  smiling 
at  each  other.  Joan  stretched  out  her 
hand  for  the  dictionary,  which  was  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  table.  She  was  impatient 
to  correct  her  mis-spelt  words.  She  drew 
the  heavy  book  roughly  towards  her  and 
upset  her  inkstand. 

Instead  of  doing  anything  to  remedy  the 
mischief  she  had  made,  Joan  sat  staring  at 
the  black  stream  that  was  making  its  way 
across  the  table. 

"Ah,  Mees  Joan,"  the  professor  said 
politely,  "  it  is  a  pity  for  a  young  lady  to  be 
so  awkward." 

Joan  roused  to  find  that  Augusta  Morris 


was  wiping  up  the  ink  and  neatly  setting 
the  books  again  in  their  places. 

Monsieur  Herbelot  smiled  approvingly  at 
the  pretty,  self-possessed  girl. 

"  Thank  you,  Mees  Augusta,"  he  said,  "  a 
young  lady  should  always  be  careful  and 
graceful.  It  is  not  permitted  to  a  woman 
to  be  awkward." 

Joan  shrugged  her  shoulders.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  the  professor  was  talking  about 
things  that  did  not  concern  him.  She  was 
keenly  mortified,  and  in  the  effort  she  made 
to  hide  her  feelings  she  spoke  harshly. 

"  Am  I  to  read  now,  Monsieur  ? "  she  said. 

Monsieur  Herbelot  was  startled  by  the 
abrupt  question.  It  seemed  as  if  his  eccentric 
pupil  were  recalling  him  to  his  duties. 

"  No,  Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  gravely. 
"  I  do  not  wish  you  to  read  to-day ;  instead, 
I  wish  you  all  to  make  a  translation  from 
this  fable  after  I  have  dictated  it  to  you." 

It  was  La  Fontaine's  fable,  'The  Grass- 
hopper and  the  Ant.'  Many  of  the  girls 
found  it  an  impossible  task ;  it  was  so  diffi- 
cult to  them  to  grasp  the  sense  of  the  fable 
while  the  professor  dictated  it.  But  Joan 
had  often  read  it  to  herself,  and  though 
she  was  still  vexed  and  troubled  by  stormy 
feelings,  she  was  determined  to  succeed,  and 
she  did  succeed. 

She  would  not,  however,  give  up  her  copy- 
book with  the  others ;  she  sat  bending  over 
it  as  if  she  had  not  finished.  "He  may  ask 
for  it,"  she  said.  "I  should  like  to  make 
him  ashamed  of  his  injustice." 

Monsieur  Herbelot  waited  for  several 
minutes,  but  Joan  did  not  look  up.  At  last 
he  took  out  his  watch,  then  he  looked  round 
at  his  class. 

11  You  may  go  now,  young  ladies,"  he  said. 
"  I  must  go  and  speak  to  Mrs.  Rombald." 

A  tall  girl,  who  had  been  sitting  next 
Joan,  looked  over  her  shoulder  to  see  why 
she  had  not  given  up  her  exercise.  This 
was  Jessie  Stuart,  one  of  the  elder  girls. 
She  was  a  favourite  with  all  the  professors, 
and  she  had  a  generous  appreciation  for 
Joan's  talent  and  industry.  She  got  up, 
and  as  she  passed  Monsieur  Herbelot  she 
said — 

"  I  believe  Joan  has  done  it  better  than 
any  of  us,  Monsieur.  Won't  you  look  at 
her  translation;  it  is  finished?" 

"Ah,  it  is  finished.  Give  it  me,  if  you 
please,  Mees  Joan." 

The  girl's  face  flushed,  and  she  looked  up 
at  him  with  triumph  while  he  read  her 
version  of  the  fable.     But  when  she  saw  the 
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sadness  in  his  face  she  felt  angry.  He 
waited  while  the  others  passed  out  of  the 
schoolroom,  then  he  handed  back  her  book. 

"It  is  well  done;  yes,  Moes  Joan,  it  is 
both  well  and  carefully  done.  If  you  would 
only  study  and  take  pains  about  little  things 
as  you  do  about  large  things,  you  would  be 
very  happy  always." 

Then  he  made  her  a  grave  bow,  and  she 
felt  that  she  was  dismissed. 

A  flight  of  steps  led  into  the  garden  from 
a  pair  of  glass  doors  on  one  side  of  the  class- 
room. In  the  centre  of  the  large  square 
lawn  was  a  spreading  oak  tree ;  a  bench  ran 
round  this,  and  many  of  the  girls  brought 
their  books  here  to  read  in  the  shade.  As 
Joan  looked  across  at  the  tree  she  saw  that 
nearly  all  the  school  had  clustered  about  it ; 
there  was  plainly  something  of  much  interest 
around  which  they  were  all  crowded.  Joan 
was  not  inquisitive,  and  Monsieur  Herbelot's 
parting  words  had  given  her  thoughts  pre- 
sent occupation. 

It  was  perhaps  her  habit  of  becoming 
absorbed  in  some  thought  that  keenly  in- 
terested her  which  brought  much  of  her 
brothers'  teasing  down  on  her. 

As  she  walked  along  the  gravel  path  that 
skirted  the  lawn  she  was  saying  to  herself — 

"  '  Little  things,  little  things,'  I  wonder 
what  Monsieur  Herbelot  means  by  'little 
things '  % " 

A  cry  from  the  buzzing  crowd  round  the 
tree  roused  her;  Joan  looked  that  way. 
"Isn't  she  lovely1?"  some  one  called  out. 
"  What  an  angel  of  a  child !  "  cried  another. 
"  Oh,  she  is  pretty !  "  and  so  on. 

Love  for  little  children  was  a  strong  point 
with  Joan  ;  she  idolised  her  child  sister  May, 
and  often  longed  to  have  more  time  to  play 
with  her.  She  crossed  the  grass  and  went 
up  to  the  crowd  of  girls. 

She  saw  that  the  taller  ones  were  kneel- 
ing ;  they  were  evidently  looking  at  some- 
thing on  or  near  the  ground.  Joan  at  last 
made  her  way  past  the  younger  girls,  and 
then  she  stood  still  in  sudden  wonder,  full 
of  intense  admiration.  She  had  often  seen 
fairies  in  her  sleeping  and  in  her  waking 
dreams,  for  she  had  a  habit  of  dreaming  by 
daylight,  and  when  she  was  abruptly  roused 
from  these  "mooning''  fits  she  often  felt 
cross  ;  but  to-day,  even  if  she  had  been  very 
abruptly  roused,  the  sight  she  now  looked 
at  would  have  banished  all  sore  or  angry 
feelings. 

Joan  had  a  passionate  love  for  everything 
beautiful,  and  she  had  never  seen  anything 


so  beautiful  as  the  tiny  child  round  whom 
the  girls  had  gathered.  A  small,  delicately- 
made  child  of  about  four  years  old,  dressed 
in  white,  and  with  bright  dark  hair  and 
eyes  and  a  rich  complexion,  was  smiling  at 
the  admiring  gi-oup.  She  did  not  seem  at  all 
shy;  she  smiled  and  showed  pretty  little 
white  teeth,  and  now  and  then  answered 
one  of  the  questions  addressed  to  her  in 
sweet,  broken  kind  of  talk  that  sounded 
foreign. 

Joan  was  near-sighted  ;  she  bent  down  to 
look  more  closely  at  the  child,  and  something 
at  once  reminded  her  of  Monsieur  Herbelot. 
Till  now  she  had  never  thought  about  the 
professor's  looks.  She  knew  that  his  face 
was  pleasant  to  look  at,  that  he  had  curly 
brown  hair  and  a  broad  white  forehead,  and 
she  always  felt  how  keen  his  bright  eyes 
were  ;  to  day,  when  he  said  that  about  "  little 
things,"  he  seemed  to  be  looking  into  her 
heart.  She  did  not  know  why  this  little 
one  should  remind  her  of  Monsieur  Herbelot, 
for  it  was  absurd  to  think  of  finding  a  like- 
ness  between  a  grown-up  man  and  a  baby 
child. 

"What  is  your  name?"  she  asked  the 
pretty  little  creature,  as  the  child  looked 
steadily  up  at  her. 

"I  am  little  Aimee,"  she  said. 

But  when  Joan  bent  down  and  kissed  her 
the  child  turned  away  to  Augusta  Morris. 

"  Will  you  walk  with  me,  if  you  please  % 
you  said  you  would  walk  with  me,"  she  said. 
Aimee  was  evidently  fascinated  by  Augusta's 
fair  rosy  face,  blue  eyes,  and  golden  hair  ; 
she  put  her  hand  confidingly  into  hers,  and 
held  up  her  face  to  be  kissed. 

"  On  both  cheeks,  n'est-ce-pas,"  Augusta 
said.  "  Come  along,  little  Aimee,  we  will  go 
and  find  the  moo-cows." 

Augusta  was  always  obeyed.  She  led 
little  Aimee  along  a  path  between  the 
shrubberies  to  a  large  gate  leading  into  a 
field,  and  all  the  girls  followed  at  her  heels. 

Joan  came  slowly  behind  the  others  ;  she 
did  not  dislike  Augusta,  but  it  always  vexed 
her  to  have  to  yield  to  her  sway.  As  she 
opened  the  gate  which  the  others  had  let 
swing  to,  she  stopped  a  moment  to  admire 
the  long  sprays  of  opal-tinted  roses  ripening 
their  golden  centres  in  the  sunshine,  and 
then  she  followed  slowly  across  the  field, 
wondering  at  the  secret  of  Augusta's  in- 
fluence. What  could  it  be  1  She  was  not 
clever,  that  was  certain ;  she  just  learned 
her  lessons  by  rote,  but  she  took  no  interest 
in  them,   and  she  never  attempted  to  read 
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to  herself.  She  had  a  sweet  voice,  and  she 
spent  her  leisure  time  in  either  playing  with 
or  singing  to  her  companions.  Certainly 
she  had  a  pretty  face,  hut  Joan  could 
scarcely  believe  that  Mrs.  B-ombald  and  the 
teachers  and  Monsieur  Herbelot  could  care 
so  much  for  that  unless  higher  qualities 
were  associated  with  it. 

11  Perhaps  it  is  that  she  is  never  cross  ;  " 
Joan  sighed  ;  "  how  nice  that  must  be  !  and 
she  has  such  a  sweet  smile.  I  suppose  she 
is  sweet  and  good  all  through,  and  so  she 
gets  her  own  way,  for  she  is  not  over-bearing 
ever." 

But  even  as  she  said  this  Joan  could  not 
help  remembering  that  Augusta  had  no 
sweetness  in  the  way  of  tenderness  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  for  she  often  discussed 
the  failings  and  infirmities  of  her  companions 
in  their  presence  in  a  light,  merry  way  that 
jarred  on  Joan's  more  refined  nature. 

"After  all  I  suppose  it's  her  pretty  face 
and  her  gentle  way  of  speaking.  Who  can 
help  being  fond  of  her  ?  But  it  is  quite  useless 
for  me  to  try  to  be  like  her ;  I  shall  never 
be  pretty,  and  I  should  feel  a  hypocrite  if  I 
singled  alike  at  every  one." 

She  moved  along  mechanically ;  she  did 
not  notice  that  they  had  passed  across  the 
first  field  and  had  reached  a  closed  gate 
which  was  usually  left  open. 

The  party  in  front  of  her  had  halted,  and 
some  discussion  seemed  to  be  going  on  be- 
tween Augusta  and  two  of  the  elder  girls. 
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AN    ADVENTURE. 


"  This  gate  is  fastened,"  Jessie  Stuart  was 
saying  when  Joan  came  up  with  the  others. 

Augusta  stood  listening;  she  smiled,  but 
her  head  was  thrown  back,  as  if  she  did  not 
approve  of  this  contradiction. 

At  home  Joan  was  not  credited  with  any 
great  power  of  observation,  perhaps  because 
she  seldom  talked  about  ordinary  things,  but 
to-day,  as  Jessie  spoke,  she  remembered  that 
she  had  always  seen  this  gate  left  open. 

Looking  at  it  now,  she  saw  that  it  was 
not  only  shut  fast,  but  that  a  heavy  chain 
had  been  fastened  on  to  the  staple,  and  then 
wound  round  and  round  the  gate  post. 

"  It  ought  not  to  be  unfastened,"  Joan 
began,  but  little  Aimee  pointed  forward,  and 
looked  up  wistfully  in  Augusta's  face. 

"Yes,  darling," — Augusta  bent  down  and 
kissed  the  child, — "you  shall  go  and  see  the 


moo-cows.  It's  all  right,  girls,"  she  said  to 
the  others.  "  Open  the  gate  \  we  can  easily 
fasten  it  up  again  when  we  come  back." 

Augusta  said  this  so  quietly,  and  with 
such  a  bright  smile,  that  no  one  could  have 
thought  her  self-willed,  and  Joan  wondered 
more  than  ever  at  the  sway  which  this  girl, 
so  helpless  in  the  school-room,  exercised  over 
her  companions. 

"  People  talk  about  the  power  of  intel- 
lect," she  thought.  She  was  walking  on. 
slowly  with  her  eyes  bent  on  the  ground. 
"Perhaps  that  only  means  men's  clever- 
ness ;  and  yet  why  are  women  made  clever 
if  their  intellect  is  not  worth  anything  % " 

She  tried  to  satisfy  herself  by  the  con- 
viction that  Augusta's  charming  ways  could 
never  insure  her  any  success  in  her  lessons, 
and  all  the  while  in  her  heart  Joan  knew 
that  she  would  gladly  give  up  some  of  her 
own  advantMges  if  she  could  only  win  the 
love  that  was  showered  on  her  pretty,  smil- 
ing school-fellow. 

A  bellowing  roar  roused  Joan  with  a 
start,  it  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  ground. 
She  looked  about  her,  and  she  saw  all  the 
girls  running  back  as  fast  as  they  could  to 
the  gate  which  they  had  unfastened.  At 
first  Joan's  eyes  were  fascinated  by  her 
companions.  She  saw  that  they  ran  desper- 
ately ;  two  or  three  of  the  younger  ones  fell, 
and  were  nearly  trampled  under-foot  by  their 
companions.  She  saw  too  that  they  had  a 
long  way  to  run  before  they  could  reach  the 
gate.  She  did  not  know  till  now  that  she 
had  come  so  far.  This  field  was  very  large, 
and  she  had  nearly  reached  another  gate  at 
its  farther  end.  Behind  this  was  a  still 
larger  field,  in  which  were  some  young  cows 
and  calves. 

But  Joan  scarcely  saw  them.  Her  attention 
was  absorbed  by  two  objects.  Augusta, 
left  far  behind  the  other  girls,  was  bending 
over  the  tiny  French  child.  And  Joan  saw 
too  something  else,  the  sight  of  which  had 
so  frightened  little  Aimee  that  she  stood 
stupefied,  resisting  the  efforts  Augusta  made 
to  draw  her  away.  Joan's  heart  seemed  to 
stand  still  as  she  looked,  and  then  it  beat 
violently.  A  huge  white  bull  was  standing 
close  to  the  second  gate,  staring  at  the  cows 
in  the  field  beyond. 

The  bull  had  been  standing  in  the  deep 
dry  ditch  below  the  hedge  that  parted  the 
two  fields,  and  the  girls  had  not  seen  him 
until  they  reached  the  gate.  He  still  seemed 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  intruders  as 
he  stood  looking  at  the  cows. 
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"  Come,  Aimee ;  come,  child,"  Augusta 
said,  vehemently,  and  she  pulled  Aimee's 
hand  and  tried  to  drag  her  along  with 
her. 

The  child  yielded  for  an  instant,  then  she 
cried  out  and  flung  herself  on  the  ground  in 
wild  terror. 

Augusta  looked  eagerly  at  Joan,  but  the 
girl  seemed  stupefied  with  fear,  she  stood 
staring  at  the  bull. 

Augusta  snatched  at  her  arm.  "  Come, 
Joan,  come  along,"  she  cried.  "  I  have  done 
all  I  can,  and  she  will  not  stir.  We  must 
leave  her.     Run,  I  tell  you,  run  !  " 

Her  last  words  sounded  like  a  shriek,  for 
she  began  to  run  before  she  ended,  flying  as 
fast  as  she  could  after  her  companions. 

Joan  had  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  bull. 
It  had  been  fully  occupied  in  watching  the 
cows,  but  at  the  sound  of  Augusta's  voice 
it  turned  slowly  round  and  faced  Joan.  She 
had  no  time  to  think  about  fear.  She  had 
always  been  a  reader,  and  it  may  be  that 
unconsciously  some  story  she  bad  read  about 
the  power  of  calm  courage  came  back  to  her 
mind.  She  had,  however,  no  conscious  thought 
except  that  she  must  save  little  Aimee  from 
this  danger,  and  she  stooped  to  raise  the 
child  in  her  arms,  while  she  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  bull,  and  then  she  moved  slowly 
away,  carrying  Aimee  like  a  baby. 

In  a  moment  there  came  another  deep, 
dull  roar;  the  bull  was  following  her  across 
the  field.  Joan  thought  she  heard  a  faint 
cry  from  the  girls,  but  it  sounded  so  distant 
that  it  was  not  encouraging.  Aimee  seemed 
to  become  heavier  in  her  arms,  and  Joan 
looked  on  to  the  gate  which  had  been  un- 
fastened. It  was  so  very  far  off,  she  began 
to  wonder  if  she  could  ever  reach  it  with 
the  fainting  child  in  her  arms. 

Surely  the  bull  was  coming  nearer,  he 
seemed  to  be  only  six  yards  behind  her. 
Instinct  told  her  that  if  she  ran  the  bull 
would  run  too,  and  would  overtake  her  at 
once,  laden  as  she  was. 

So  they  went  on  at  the  same  slow  pace, 
and  the  animal  followed.  Aimee  was  so 
heavy  it  seemed  impossible  to  carry  her 
any  further.  Joan  stopped  to  take  breath. 
(Jl.incing  over  her  shoulder  she  saw  that  the 
bull  had  stopped  too.  He  gave  another  dull, 
sullen  roar. 

"  Only  God  can  help  us,"  Joan  said,  and 
n<  she  said  it  her  dark  eyes  glowed  with 
new  hope. 

Aimee  roused  from  her  stupor  and  began 
to  cry  loudly;  she  struggled  so  violently  in 


Joan's  arms  that  the  girl  could  scarcely  hold 
her. 

11  Hush,  hush,  darling,  you  mustn't  cry ; 
we're  all  right,  you  know." 

She  moved  on  a  little  way,  very  slowly 
now,  and  turning  one  side  towards  the  bull 
. .  .  Surely  the  space  between  them  was  lessen- 
ing ;  she  could  see  his  fierce  red  eyes  more 
plainly.  .  .  .   She  went  on  a  little  faster.  .  .  . 

She  cannot  go  any  further ;  she  stands  still, 
exhausted.  Then  once  more  the  long  roar 
seems  to  fill  the  air.  It  is  close  beside  her. 
She  feels  that  it  is  sounding  her  doom.  She 
closes  her  eyes  and  commends  herself  and 
her  burden  to  the  care  of  their  Heavenly 
Father,  and  then  she  gives  up ;  her  head 
is  dizzy;  she  feels  that  further  flight  is  use- 
less. 

Something  pushes  by  Joan.  She  hears  a 
cry ;  Aimee  swings  round  in  her  arms,  and 
then  is  pulled  away.  ...  It  seems  to  Joan 
that  she  is  falling  through  the  air.  .   .   . 

When  she  roused  her  head  ached  so  vio- 
lently that  she  did  not  try  to  open  her  eyes. 
She  felt  that  some  one  was  carrying  her ; 
there  was  a  murmur  of  voices ;  then  she 
was  laid  down,  and  once  more  she  seemed  to 
fall  asleep. 

Joan  started — she  was  awake.  It  was  no 
longer  afternoon,  the  bright  golden  sunshine 
had  faded,  and  the  corners  of  the  room  were 
dusky  with  increasing  shadow. 

She  looked  round  her.  She  was  lying 
on  a  sofa  in  Mrs.  Rombald's  drawing-room, 
and  she  was  covered  up  with  a  warm  soft 
shawl.  Her  mother  sat  beside  the  sofa,  and 
as  Joan  looked  at  her  Mrs.  Wentworth  bent 
down  and  kissed  her. 

"  You  have  had  a  nice  sleep,  dear ;  now 
you  must  drink  this  before  you  get  off  the 
sofa." 

Joan  felt  in  a  dream.  Her  head  was  very 
heavy,  and  as  she  raised  herself  to  take  the 
cup  from  her  mother's  hand  she  quivered  all 
over — she  felt  as  feeble  as  a  baby.  At 
home  nurse  always  said,  "  It  takes  a  deal  to 
make  Miss  Joan  cry  ;  "  but  now  tears  sprang 
into  her  eyes  and  rolled  down  her  pale  cheeks. 

"  Your  head  aches,  my  dear,"  her  mother 
said  gently.  "  As  soon  as  you  feel  able  we 
will  go  home,  and  you  shall  go  to  bed  if  you 
like." 

Joan  was  so  accustomed  to  receive  blame 
for  the  daily  eccentricities  which  made  her 
unlike  other  girls,  that  at  first  she  could  not 
realise  her  situation.  It  was  strange  that 
without  any  illness  she  should  find  herself 
so  weak  and  helpless,  and  have  the  delight 
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of  being  petted  and  made  much  of  by  her 
own  dear  mother.  "Just  as  if  I  were 
Mary,"  she  said  to  herself. 

In  her  longing  for  affection  Joan  had 
often  wished  to  be  an  invalid.  She  had 
fancied  that  sickness  and  suffering  would  of 
themselves  give  her  the  sweet  gentle  ways 
which  so  endeared  her  sister  to  every  one. 
Except  when  she  had  had  a  cold  the  girl 
could  not  remember  to  have  been  ill,  and 
now  it  was  to  her  delightful  to  see  her 
mother's  eyes  bent  on  her  so  anxiously,  and 
yet  without  a  trace  of  rebuke. 

She  did  not  try  to  speak.  She  just  held 
up  her  mouth  to  be  kissed,  and  then  sank 
back  on  her  pillows.  Happiness  had  come 
to  her  at  last. 

Some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  Mrs. 
"Went worth  opened  it,  and  a  voice  that  Joan 
knew  said — 

"  May  I  come  in,  madame  ?  I  am  in  haste 
to  see  Mees  Joan  and  to  thank  her." 

Mrs.  Went  worth  hesitated,  she  saw  that 
it  was  Monsieur  Herbelot ;  in  her  heart  she 
thought  that  Joan  was  best  left  in  peace ; 
but  the  impulsive  Frenchman  profited  by 
her  silence.  He  came  quietly  into  the  room 
and  went  up  to  Joan's  sofa.  Then  he  knelt 
down  and  took  the  girl's  hand  in  his  own. 

"  Ah,  Mees  Joan,"  he  said,  "  what  must  I 
say  to  you  %  I  cannot  find  words  in  which 
to  tell  you  my  gratitude,  my  admiration  for 
your  heroic  behaviour." 

Joan's  eyes  opened  widely,  and  Monsieur 
Herbelot  kissed  her  hand  and  patted  it 
affectionately. 

"  I,  Monsieur  1     I  did  nothing." 

There  was  a  warm  glow  at  her  heart.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  her  wishes  one  after  another 
were  being  fulfilled,  without  her  having 
done  anything  to  deserve  the  love  she  was 
reaping. 

"Yes,  yes,  Mees  Joan,  it  is  you;  you 
have  done  a  noble  action,  and  I  owe  to 
you  an  eternal  gratitude.  Ah,  you  do  not 
know?  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you.  You 
have  saved  my  Aimee,  my  one  dear  little 
girl.  She  is  all  I  have,  the  little  angel !  and 
you  have  saved  her  for  me." 

"  I  saved  myself  too,  Monsieur,"  Joan  said 
simply.  "  I  only  tried  to  do  it.  Some  one 
else  came  and  really  saved  us  both  from  the 
bull." 

But  as  she  said  this  she  shuddered  violently 
and  began  to  cry.  Monsieur  Herbelot  patted 
her  curly  head. 

"  That  was  well  said,  my  child,  but  it 
does  not  take  away  from  you  your  courage 


and  your  self-devotion  to  a  stranger;  for 
though  my  child  is  so  angelic,  she  was 
nothing  to  you.  You  did  your  best  to  save 
her,  and  no  one  can  do  more  than  that ;  and 
you  did  far  more  than  some  grown  women 
would  have  done." 

Mrs.  Went  worth  moved  uneasily.  She 
thought  Monsieur  Herbelot  was  very  impul- 
sive and  un-English. 

Joan  smiled  at  the  word  angelic.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  if  little  Aimee  had  not 
been  obstinate  the  bull  might  not  have 
noticed  their  presence  in  the  field. 

"  Yes,  Mademoiselle,  I  repeat  that  I 
must  always  owe  you  gratitude,  for  I  can 
never  thank  you  enough." 

He  rose  up  from  his  knees  and  blew  his 
nose  so  elaborately  that  his  face  was  hidden 
by  his  handkerchief. 

Joan  was  quite  awake  now,  and  she  was  a 
good  deal  puzzled.  She  found  herself  too 
for  the  first  time  completely  at  ease  with 
Monsieur  Herbelot.  Perhaps  the  agitated 
professor  with  his  face  buried  in  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  was  truly  very  different  from 
the  grave  French  master  who  so  seldom 
would  praise  her  hardest  work. 

"  I  am  sure,"  Mrs.  Wentworth  said,  "  that 
Joan's  best  reward  is  in  the  feeling  that  she 
did  her  duty,  and  also,  Monsieur,  that  she 
was  able  to  render  you  a  service.  She  is 
always  grateful  to  her  professors,  and  she 
tries  to  work  hard  for  them." 

A  flush  spread  over  Joan's  face.  The 
professor  put  his  handkerchief  in  his  pocket, 
and  looked  as  if  he  did  not  quite  understand 
this  change  of  subject. 

"  Yes,  madame — "  He  was  going  on,  but 
Joan  interrupted. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  said  sadly,  "  just  now 
you  said  I  did  my  best,  and  you  praised  me 
— much,  oh,  ever  so  much  more  than  I 
deserve,  and  I  know,"  she  said  impetuously, 
"  mamma  thinks  so  too.  I  wonder  why  you 
never  praise  me  when  I  do  deserve  it." 

Her  voice  faltered,  and  tears  came  into 
her  eyes. 

Monsieur  Herbelot's  black  eyebrows  rose 
up  till  they  caused  a  series  of  mouldings 
across  his  broad  forehead.  His  moustaches 
too  rose  at  the  corners,  and  seemed  to  quiver 
with  sudden  surprise.  His  lips  parted  and 
then  closed  again  ;  finally  he  walked  to  the 
window  and  looked  out.  In  reality  he 
scarcely  knew  how  to  answer  Joan's  charge. 
But  when  he  came  back  to  the  sofa  and 
looked  down  at  her  there  was  a  glisten  in 
his  eyes,  and  he  cleared  his  throat  before 
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he  spoke.  He  looked,  however,  at  Joan's 
mother  when  he  began. 

"  Madame," — he  bowed, — "  in  your  pre- 
sence I  feel  as  if  I  were  presumptuous  to  offer 
advice  to  Mees  Joan,  and  yet  I  hope  you 
will  excuse  me,  for  it  is  not  possible  for  me 
to  answer  her  questions  unless  I  also  offer  a 
counsel.  Well,  then."  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  turned  to  Joan.  "  My  dear 
friend,"  he  said,  "do  you  remember  that  I 
once  told  you  that  you  could  not  judge  of  a 
people  unless  you  had  been  in  their  country 
and  seen  really  what  they  were  like.  Well, 
then,  till  to-day  I  confess  frankly  that  I  have 
not  understood  you  or  known  what  you  were 
like.  I  have  been  judging  you  wrongly  all  this 
time,  and  I  do  not  think  " — he  held  up  his 
head  and  threw  back  his  shoulders — -"  that 
it  has  been  my  fault.  I  must  judge  my 
pupils  by  what  they  show  me  of  themselves." 

He  stopped,  and  Joan  hid  her  face  in  the 
pillow. 

'*  Pardon  me,  you  are  too  weak,"  he  said 
quickly.  "  I  will  not  say  any  more,  for  I 
am  sure  you  understand,  and  you  and  I, 
my  child," — he  took  her  hand  in  his  and 
pressed  it  affectionately, — "  will  always  be 
good  friends  in  the  future.     Is  it  not  so  1  " 

Joan  looked  up  and  saw  that  he  was 
smiling  at  her.  She  felt  very  happy,  very 
grateful,  but  she  was  not  quite  strong 
enough  to  bear  agitation.  She  put  her 
hand  over  her  eyes  and  began  to  tremble, 
her  head  felt  strangely  dizzy. 

"She  must  sleep,  madame,"  she  heard 
Monsieur  Herbelot  say.  Then  in  a  lower 
voice,  so  that  she  could  not  make  out  his 
words,  he  added,  "I  think  she  should  not 
be  left  alone  to-night,  she  looks  feverish." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"LITTLE    things." 

Monsieur  Herbelot  was  right.  Joan  passed 
a  restless  night.  She  went  again  and  again 
through  the  terror  of  the  afternoon,  and 
when  she  awoke  she  was  weary  and  unre- 
freshed.  She  had  seemed  to  hear  the  terrible 
roar  close  to  her  ears,  and  to  feel  that  the 
angry  bull  was  at  her  heels.  Once  she  started 
awake  in  such  an  agony  of  fear  that  her 
mother,  who  was  sitting  up  in  the  next  room 
to  Joan's,  came  to  her  bedside  in  alarm. 

In  the  morning,  however,  the  girl  said 
she  felt  all  right,  only  so  very  tired  that 
Mrs.  Wentworth  prescribed  a  complete 
holiday. 


"  You  can  take  your  book,  dear,  and  read 
in  the  garden,"  she  said. 

Joan  much  enjoyed  this.  After  dinner 
she  had  taken  possession  of  Undine,  and  she 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  story  when  she 
saw  her  mother  coming  out  of  her  little 
room. 

"  I  have  brought  you  a  visitor,  Joan,"  she 
said.  "  Monsieur  Herbelot  has  come  to  ask 
after  you." 

Joan  jumped  up  when  she  saw  the  pro- 
fessor. He  seemed  quite  a  stranger  away 
from  Mrs.  Pombald's. 

As  Joan  went  forward  to  shake  hands 
with  him,  a  servant  followed  Mrs.  Went- 
worth and  told  her  she  was  wanted  in  the 
drawing-room. 

"  Will  you  excuse  me  ? "  she  said  to  Mon- 
sieur Herbelot.  "  I  must  leave  you  a  little 
while." 

He  bowed,  and  then,  as  she  disappeared 
under  the  verandah  of  her  pretty  little  room, 
he  placed  himself  in  a  garden  chair  beside 
Joan. 

The  girl  had  often  wished  to  have  her 
French  master  all  to  herself  for  a  few 
minutes.  She  knew  that  he  had  been  to 
Augusta  Morris's  house,  and  she  imagined 
that  this  had  perhaps  something  to  do  with 
his  kind  manner  to  her  school-fellow ;  but 
now  that  Monsieur  Herbelot  sat  smiling  at 
her,  with  his  bright  dark  eyes  scanning  her 
face  as  if  he  had  never  seen  it  before,  she 
felt  ill  at  ease  and  shy. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  so  well  again, 
Mees  Joan,  and  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that 
my  little  Aimee  is  well  also.  Some  day,  if 
you  will  permit  me,  I  will  venture  to  bring 
her  to  Wentworth  Lodge,  that  she  may  pay 
you  her  thanks  for  your  goodness  in  taking 
care  of  her." 

"It  was  not  goodness,  Monsieur,"  Joan 
said  abruptly.  "  I  did  not  even  think  about 
being  good;  so  please  don't  thank  me  any 
more." 

He  put  his  head  on  one  side  and  looked 
at  her.     At  last  he  smiled. 

"  You  are  a  perplexing  young  lady,  Mees 
Joan  ;  you  are  so  unlike  other  young  ladies 
that  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  you.  I  am 
not  sure,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "  that  you 
always  find  it  easy  to  deal  with  yourself." 

She  looked  quickly  at  him  ;  it  seemed  to 
her  that  he  was  teasing  her ;  he  had  no  right 
to  pry  into  her  troubles. 

Her  brother  "Willie  said  that  when  she 
felt  dignitied  she  always  stuck  up  her  chin  ; 
certainly  she  did  it  now. 
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"  My  dear  young  lady," — the  French- 
man's keen  perception  took  in  her  annoy- 
ance as  soon  as  she  had  herself  become  aware 
of  it, — "you  must  excuse  me  if  I  speak 
plainly;  but  you  have  done  me  so  great  a 
service  that  I  am  anxious  in  return  to  make 
you,  if  I  can,  perhaps,  a  little  happier." 

The  cloud  cleared  from  Joan's  face,  she 
looked  up  earnestly. 

"Yesterday,"  he  went  on,  "I  said  to  you 
that  I  had  judged  you  wrongly,  because  you 
have  only  shown  to  me  the  wrong  side  of 
yourself.  Yery  well,  I  left  off  speaking 
yesterday,  because,  my  dear  child,  I  be- 
came afraid  of  giving  you  pain,  and  even 
to-day  I  will  leave  off  if  it  pains  you  to 
listen  to  me.     Come,  what  do  you  say,  eh  1  " 

"  Go  on,  please,"  said  Joan,  "  I  like  it ; 
and  I  want  to  know,  Monsieur,  what  you 
meant  yesterday  about  taking  pains  in  '  little 
things.'  I  mean" — she  looked  down  with 
flushed  cheeks — "  about  my  translation  of 
La  Ci gale." 

"Alia!"  Monsieur  Herbelot  smiled  so 
genially  that  his  white  teeth  gleamed  against 
his  dark  moustache.  "  Yes,  yes,  now  you 
bring  me  to  the  very  point  I  wish  to  warn 
you  about.  Mees  Joan,  you  are  intelligent, 
A-ery  intelligent ;  you  are  also  industrious, 
and  you  have  besides  more  observation  than 
you  are  aware  of,  and  therefore  as  you  grow 
older  you  will  discover  for  yourself  that  life 
is  filled  with  these  '  little  things '  I  was 
thinking  of,  the  large  events  happen  so 
seldom.  For  instance," — he  paused,  and 
looking  at  Joan  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  him  with  earnest  attention, — "you, 
my  dear  child,  may  never  again  have  the 
occasion  given  you  of  saving  a  fellow-crea- 
ture's life  by  the  exercise  of  self-sacrifice  ; 
and  although  self-sacrifice  is  very  noble, 
yet  by  itself  it  could  not  make  others  as 
happy  as  some  much  smaller  things  could." 

Joan  looked  puzzled. 

"Wait  yet  an  instant,"  he  said,  "and  I 
will  make  my  meaning  clear.  The  influence 
of  a  person's  life  lies  in  the  way  he  or  she 
does  these  '  little  things.'  My  dear  Mees 
Joan,  you  may  help  others  every  hour  if 
you  will,  although  you  may  be  quite  uncon- 
scious of  it.  Pardon  me,  but  if  you  would 
try  to  be  recollected  about  your  words  and 
your  temper,  you  would  find  them  as  well 
worth  conquest  as  that  alarming  bull." 

Tears  were  streaming  down  Joan's  face. 
Monsieur  Herbelot  had  spoken  from  his 
point  of  view,  and  he  did  nob  know  that  he 
had  revealed  Joan  to  herself  in  a  totally  new 


light.  She  saw  herself  suddenly  as  she 
appeared  to  others — exacting,  often  cross, 
reserved,  rarely  showing  any  of  the  warm 
affection  which  she  felt  conscious  of  possess- 
ing. In  a  moment  she  saw  all  this.  She 
had  envied  Augusta  Morris  her  influence, 
and  had  felt  herself  unjustly  dealt  with  by 
her  teachers  and  her  school-fellows.  But 
at  this  sudden  revelation  she  was  almost 
choked  with  shame.  She  could  not  at  once 
find  an  answer  for  Monsieur  Herbelot. 

He  had  turned  away,  and  he  stood  looking 
at  the  lovely  rose-bushes  in  the  flower-beds 
on  the  lawn. 

Joan  saw  her  mother's  gown  under  the 
verandah,  and  in  a  few  seconds  Mrs.  Went- 
worth  walked  towards  them. 

"Thank  you,  Monsieur;  I  hope  I  shall 
remember  what  you  have  said,"  the  girl  said 
to  Monsieur  Herbelot,  and  her  eyes  were 
very  grateful  as  she  forced  herself  to  look 
up  at  him.  "  It  will  be  a  great  treat  to  see 
dear  little  Aimee.  My  little  sister  May  is 
nearly  the  same  age,  but  she  is  shyer  than 
Aimee." 

"  French  little  ones  are  not  shy,"  Mon- 
sieur Herbelot  said,  and  then  Mrs.  Went- 
worth  came  up  and  the  talk  became  general. 

At  supper-time  Joan  had  to  go  through 
a  good  deal  of  chaffing  from  Fred  and 
Willie.  They  told  her  that  they  had  always 
been  expecting  some  exploit  as  the  result  of 
her  store  of  book  knowledge,  and  that  she 
had  no.  doubt  fancied  herself  a  matador,  and 
had  used  Aimee  as  the  Spanish  bull-fighter 
uses  his  cloak,  to  parry  the  bull's  attack. 

Her  mother  watched  Joan  rather  anxiously, 
but  so  far  the  remembrance  of  Monsieur 
Herbelot' s  advice  helped  the  girl.  This  was 
evidently  one  of  the  little  things  of  life,  and 
she  found  that  by  forcing  herself  to  smile 
she  kept  off  the  teasing  which  was  sure  to 
follow  the  frown  which  often  came  before 
she  felt  really  vexed. 

It  was  comforting  to  hear  her  father  say 
in  his  kindest  way,  "  Never  mind  the  boys, 
Joan;  I  should  like  to  see  whether  either  of 
them  would  have  shown  more  coolness  and 
pluck  than  you  did  yesterday." 

"  But,  father,  she  needn't,  you  know,  she 
needn't  have  done  it,"  Willie  said.  "The 
gardener  laughed  when  I  told  him ;  he  said, 
'  Bless  your  heart,  that  bull  'ud  follow  any 
one,  bub  he'd  ha'  done  nowt  else ;  he's  as 
harmless  as  a  calf.'  " 

This  seemed  so  unfair  that  Joan  had  some 
trouble  to  keep  from  frowning. 

"  Well,  none  of  us  can  tell  what  a  bull 
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may  do,"  Mr.  Wentworth  said,  "and  I 
think  Joan  ought  to  be  left  in  possession  of 
her  conquest." 

As  they  all  left  the  dining-room  Willie 
put  his  arm  round  her. 

"Never  mind,  Joe,"  he  said,  "you  know 
I  do  think  it  was  a  jolly  plucky  thing  to  do 


— for  a  girl  especially."  Joan  said  "  thank 
you,"  but  she  longed  to  protest  against 
her  brother's  last  words.  She  still  felt  so 
weak  and  tired,  however,  that  it  was  very 
soothing  to  sit  in  a  low  chair  beside 
Mary's  sofa  while  Mrs.  Wentworth  read 
aloud. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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By  MOXA  NOEL-PATON 


R.  and  Mrs.  Walton  were  a 
young  couple  who  lived  in 
a  very  pretty  old-fashioned 
house  in  a  very  pretty  old- 
fashioned  village  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  for  nearly  three 
years  their  lives  had  been 
as  peaceful  and  happy  as  any  one  could 
desire.  They  had  a  nice  garden,  a  nice  baby, 
and  a  nice  collie,  and  had  they  been  willing 
to  content  themselves  writh  those  good  things 
which  they  already  possessed,  all  might  have 
gone  on  in  the  same  happy,  easy  way  for 
many  years  to  come.  But  they  desired 
something  which  they  did  not  already  possess. 
They  desired  another  dog,  and  another  dog 
they  got. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  cloudless  autumn  day 
that  on  which  the  unknown  monster  first 
entered  their  happy  home.  The  little  birds 
were  singing  as  if  it  were  midsummer.  A 
soft  wind  was  blowing,  so  low  and  gentle 
that  no  one  could  have  thought  it  was  work- 
ing, one  would  have  said  it  was  only 
enjoying  itself ;  but  even  little  winds  have 
their  own  part  to  take  in  the  labour  of  the 
universe,  and  this  little  wind  was  busy, 
stripping  the  last  shreds  of  bright  clothing 
from  the  poor  trees,  and  tossing  them  away 
into  corners  where  they  should  lie  and  grow 
dull  and  ugly,  and  ready  for  whatever  part 
they  might  still  have  to  take  in  the  world's 
history. 

Everything  was  very  quiet  and  full  of 
repose  and  restfulness  when,  all  at  once,  a 
loud  ring  came  to  the  front-door,  and  upon 
its  being  opened  he,  the  Dog  Fiend,  trotted 
across  the  threshold.  From  that  hour  for 
weeks  to  come  misery  and  vexation  reigned 
in  this  once  happy  home. 


And  what  was  he,  this  terrible  creature  1 

The  dog  out  of  Hans  Andersen's  tales, 
whose  eyes  were  as  large  as  saucers,  and 
mouth  like  an  open  grave?  A  dog  with 
poisoned  breath  and  hair  on  fire  1 

Oh  no ;  he  was  only  a  fox-terrier  pup,  for 
whom  Mr.  Walton  had  written,  and  who  had 
that  afternoon  arrived  by  train,  and  been 
conducted  to  his  new  home  by  a  porter  from 
the  little  station. 

When  people  looked  at  him  the  first  time 
they  said,  "  What  a  sweet  little  thing  !  " 

He  was  so  soft,  and  round  and  pretty. 
His  eyes  were  a  beautiful  violet-black, 
wonderfully  gentle  and  thoughtful-looking. 
His  forehead  was  wrinkled  into  a  perplexed 
expression  of  innocence,  and  his  ears  had  a 
meek,  forward  droop. 

Oh  yes !  he  looked  charming.  But  he 
wasn't. 

He  was  simply  the  bottled  essence  of 
iniquity.  Those  soft  eyes  were  full  of  deceit. 
Those  drooping  ears  were  merely  hung  down 
to  take  in  the  unwary.  That  dear,  little, 
rolly-polly  body  concealed  a  heart  filled  to 
overflowing  with  evil  inventions ;  and  that 
puzzled  brow  was  simply  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  his  chronic  inward  speculation 
as  to  what  new  piece  of  mischief  he  could 
be  at. 

And  the  impudence  and  self-assertion  of 
the  infant  were  appalling  !  He  had  not 
been  five  minutes  in  the  house  before  he  had 
inspected  most  of  the  ground-floor ;  stood 
howling  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  in  a 
state  of  intense  indignation  at  finding  they 
had  not  been  built  shallow  enough  for  him 
to  make  his  way  up ;  barked  furiously  at  his 
own  reflection  in  a  large  mirror  in  the 
drawing-room  ;  tried  the  rug  before  the  fire, 
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decided  that  it  was  pretty  comfortable,  and 
swallowed  the  cat's  dinner  which  stood  under 
the  kitchen-table.  Then,  becoming  weary 
of  such  comparatively  harmless  and  unex- 
citing amusements,  his  eagle  eye  espied  the 
cat  curled  up  before  the  stove  with  one  eye 
open,  but  intending  to  take  no  more  notice 
of  this  wretched  puppy  than  his  insignifi- 
cant appearance  seemed  to  deserve.  At  this 
misguided  animal  he  rushed,  rolled  him 
over  and  over,  pulled  his  ears,  bit  his  tail, 
barked  at  him,  and  hustled  him  till  the  poor 
pussy,  convinced  that,  whatever  this  new 
intruder  might  be,  he  certainly  was  not 
insignificant,  bolted  through  the  back-door 
with  a  yell  of  fear  that  rent  the  air,  and 
was  seen  no  more  for  hours.  With  a  yelp 
of  satisfaction  as  if  to  say,  "  I'll  teach  him 
to  treat  me  with  proper  respect,"  the  puppy 
jumped  delightedly  about  till  he  got  himself 
trodden  on;  and  then,  evidently  forgetting 
that  a  gentleman  of  his  pretensions  should 
be  above  crying  out  when  he  is  hurt,  he 
went  off  into  such  a  series  of  screams  that 
he  wakened  the  baby,  who  was  asleep  in  the 
loom  above,  and  put  him  almost  into  a  fit 
with  fear  ;  caused  the  nursemaid  to  drop  a 
lamp-globe  ;  and  brought  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  household  into  the  kitchen, 
demanding,  with  scared  faces,  to  know  what 
all  this  fearful  noise  could  mean. 

After  this  he  settled  down  for  a  bit.  Pre- 
tending to  be  very  much  the  worse  of  his 
accident,  he  curled  himself  up  in  the  com- 
fortable basket  that  had  been  placed  for  him 
near  the  kitchen-stove,  and  lay  looking  very 
full  of  suffering,  and  trying  to  extract  pity 
from  all  who  passed  by,  rolling  his  eyes  about, 
and  shaking  all  over. 

But  in  rolling  his  eyes  he  was  really  doing 
more  than  trying  to  extract  pity.  He  was 
using  this  art  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was 
taking  stock  of  the  premises,  and  laying  plans 
for  future  operations. 

As  soon  as  the  servants  had  settled  down 
to  tea  with  their  backs  towards  him,  he 
began  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  information 
he  had  gained. 

Stealthily  stealing  forth  from  his  pillow 
of  chaff,  slowly,  silently,  like  a  thief  in  the 
night,  with  one  white-surrounded  eye  darkly 
turned  towards  the  servants,  the  other  on 
his  prey,  he  crept  along,  his  tail  depressed, 
his  ears  laid  back,  his  steps  muffled.  For- 
ward he  crouched,  forward,  till  he  came  to  a 
basket  of  clean  clothes  that  had  just  been 
brought  home  from  the  wash,  and  on  the  top 
of  which  lay  a  pair  of  brilliant  red  stockings. 


On  these  his  thievish  eye  and  heart  were  set. 
He  drew  closer,  stood  upon  his  hind  legs, 
and  with  a  mighty  effort  seizing  them,  with 
one  bound  was  back  in  his  basket. 

The  deed  was  done,  the  prize  was  won, 
And  he  was  not  detected. 

And  for  what  did  he  desire  the  stockings  1 
To  admire  %  to  lie  on  1     Oh  !  no.     To  eat ! 

This  puppy  who  had  already  that  morning 
eaten  enough  milk  to  feed  a  good-sized  calf 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  poor  cat's  food),  and 
who  was  so  fat  that  he  could  hardly  run, 
now  fell  to  tearing,  chewing,  and  swallowing 
this  pair  of  beautiful  stockings,  with  as  much 
relish  as  a  starved  hound  would  have  attacked 
a  chop. 

"  How  nice  they  are,"  said  he  ;  "  how  easily 
my  teeth  go  through  them  !  What  beautiful 
holes  I  can  make !  I  am  very  happy,  and 
will  be  as  good  as  gold  for  a  long  time  if 
they  will  only  let  me  alone." 

But  to  his  great — pretended — surprise 
they  did  not  let  him  alone. 

But  half  of  his  heavy  meal  was  done, 

When  the  cook  yawned — the  sign  for  retiring, — 

And  they  turned,  and  they  saw  the  poor  Pup  at  his 

fun, 
And  they  heat  him,  instead  of  admiring  ! 

And  no  wonder  indeed  !  For  they  were 
the  cook's  very  best  stockings,  and  never 
again  would  she  be  able  to  wear  them  with 
her  patent-leather  shoes  and  buckles  when 
she  took  her  walks  abroad  of  a  Sunday. 

After  his  beating  he  lay  in  his  basket  like 
the  statue  of  some  blessed  martyr,  till  his 
mistress  came  and  carried  him  up-stairs  and 
showed  him  the  baby,  a  dear  little  fellow  of 
about  nine  months,  who  had  just  learned  to 
sit  upon  the  floor  by  himself — still  some- 
what unsteadily.  Mrs.  Walton  thought 
such  a  nice  little  dog  as  the  puppy  would 
amuse  the  baby,  and  so  she  opened  the 
nursery-door  a  small  way  to  let  him  trot  in. 

Trot  in  !  He  went  like  a  streak  of  fork- 
lightning  straight  for  the  baby,  jumped  upon 
his  knee,  licked  his  face,  mumbled  his  ears, 
and  bit  his  arms. 

Baby  looked  at  him  solemnly,  gathered  his 
little  arms  tight  against  his  pinafore,  and 
evidently  made  up  his  mind  bravely  to 
"suffer and  be  still." 

But  this  wTas  not  at  all  what  the  puppy 
wanted  ;  it  was  very  poor  fun  indeed  ;  so  he 
danced  round  and  round  him,  barking  and 
snapping,  and,  finally,  making  another  rush 
sent  the  baby  over  with  a  bump  on  the  floor, 
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where  he  lay  looking  sorely  puzzled,  but, 
like  a  brave  little  gentleman,  uttering  no  cry. 
Mrs.  Walton  saw  at  once  that  this  sort  of 
thing  would  hardly  do,  so  she  told  nurse  to 
take  puppy  down-stairs  again.  The  order  was 
easily  given,  but  not  so  easily  executed. 
Puppy  wanted  to  stay  in  the  nursery,  he  had 
no  desire  to  waste  any  more  valuable  time 
in  the  uninteresting  regions  below  ;  and  as  to 
catching  him  against  his  will,  quicksilver 
would  have  been  an  easier  matter  to  catch  ; 
for  at  least  quicksilver  cannot  bite, —  puppies 
can.  He  ran  from  them  in  all  directions  ; 
up  and  down  the  room,  into  the  cupboard,  out 
again  and  under  the  bed,  below  the  table, 
behind  the  wardrobe  and  half-way  up  the 
curtains  they  hunted  him,  thinking  over  and 
over  again  that  they  had  caught  him,  but 
finding  still  that  he  had  evaded  their  grasp. 
To  him  it  was  splendid  fun.  He  barked  and 
galloped  and  wagged  his  tail  in  high  good- 
humour  ;  but  bit  like  a  weasel  whenever  Lis 
mistress  or  the  nurse  ventured  to  lay  hands 
on  him.  At  last  the  door  happening  to  fly 
open  as  some  one  knocked  against  it,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  chase  the  puppy  dashed 
out,  and  in  his  headlong  haste,  tumbled, 
rolled,  and  bumped  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stair.  Needless  to  say  he  picked  him- 
self up  in  the  hall  not  one  whit  the  worse, 
though  of  course  he  seized  the  opportunity  to 
alarm  the  entire  neighbourhood  by  his  yells. 

"  One  comfort  is  that  he  can't  come  up 
again,"  said  Mrs.  Walton,  with  a  feeling  of 
deep  thankfulness,  as  nurse  and  she  sat 
panting  on  the  chairs,  while  baby  regarded 
them  wonderingly  from  his  cot,  where  he 
had  been  placed  for  safety. 

Alas  !  vain  hope.  Before  two  days  were 
over  the  puppy  had  learned  how  to  wriggle 
his  way  up-stairs  ;  and  mindful  of  the  glorious 
twenty  minutes  he  had  once  spent  in  the 
nursery,  was  constantly  on  the  watch  to 
force  an  entrance  and  to  resume  hostilities, 
first,  by  knocking  down  and  gnawing  the 
baby  wherever  he  could  get  hold  of  him,  and 
then  taking  away  his  toys  and  eating  them 
in  the  safety  of  the  corner  below  the  bed 
farthest  from  reach  of  the  poker. 

The  first  night  after  his  arrival  the  serv- 
ants, thinking  he  might  be  unhappy  alone 
in  a  strange  place,  took  him  to  sleep  in  their 
room.  But  the  creature  would  take  no  rest 
himself,  and  effectually  prevented  their 
getting  any.  It  was  a  moonlight  night, 
and  he,  evidently  thinking  that  the  whole 
illumination  had  been  got  up  for  his  special 
benefit,  for  he  had  not  seen  a  moon  before 


that  he  could  remember,  made  up  his  mind 
to  have  a  night  of  it.  He  scampered  about 
the  floor,  dragging  their  slippers  with  him; 
tore  the  coverlet ;  and  actually  succeeded,  by 
some  supernatural  means,  in  getting  upon 
their  bed  and  biting  their  faces,  gnawing 
their  hair  and  scraping  their  hands.  So 
one  had  to  get  up  in  the  cold  and  turn  him 
out,  whereupon  he  wandered  up  and  down, 
and  to  and  fro  in  the  house,  like  a  home- 
less spirit,  making  night  hideous  with  his 
wailings. 

And  so  the  days  and  nights  went  past  in 
sorrow  and  unrest :  clothes  were  eaten,  meat 
vanished,  shoes  were  destroyed,  the  very 
carpets  showed  signs  of  the  puppy's  teeth, 
and  even  the  legs  of  the  kitchen-table  did 
not  escape  ;  till  every  one  in  the  house  began 
to  regard  the  creature  askance,  and  to  speak 
of  him  with  bated  breath  as  something  "  no 
canny." 

But  I  don't  think  the  puppy  minded.  In 
fact,  I  think  he  rather  enjoyed  the  reputation 
he  had  gained  for  himself.  He  had  made  a 
sensation  in  the  world :  people  talked  of  him 
— whether  well  or  ill  matters  not  to  any 
puppy  so  long  as  they  do  but  talk. 

The  things  that  puppy  ate  would  have 
killed  an  ostrich  ;  but  coals,  brightly  painted 
toys,  the  baby's  feather  hat  and  shoes  seemed 
only  to  make  him  more  healthy.  He  grew 
bigger,  and  fatter,  and  more  completely  lost 
to  all  sense  of  right  day  by  day.  His  teeth 
grew  sharper  and  his  inventive  faculty  more 
acute. 

Peter,  the  cat,  to  whom  the  kitchen  had 
belonged  all  his  life,  had  now  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  King  Puppy.  Had  to  submit  to 
see  his  food  snatched  from  his  very  mouth. 
Had  to  submit  to  make  himself  into  a  pillow 
for  puppy  whenever  he  was  driven  by  cold 
into  the  kitchen  ;  and  wdien  the  puppy  chose 
to  be  sportive  he  had  to  join  in  the  play, 
whatever  the  state  of  his  own  spirits  at  the 
time  might  be,  or  else  learn  by  bitter  ex- 
perience the  sharpness  of  puppy's  teeth. 

Every  one  in  the  house  suffered  at  the 
hands—  or  teeth  rather — of  that  Dog  Fiend. 
The  servants  had  their  work  sorely  hindered 
by  his  rushing  about  and  pretending  that 
he  mistook  their  heels  for  rats.  Mrs.  Walton 
had  her  new  evening  dress  nearly  torn  off 
her  back  by  the  pup,  who  thought  the  train 
was  made  only  for  him  to  lie  on,  and  even 
Mr.  Walton's  one  pair  of  gloves  had  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  greed  of  the  animal. 

At  last  all  people  began  to  shun  him  ;  even 
visitors   avoided   the   house,    and    the  very 
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tradesmen   threatened    to   cease   calling    if 
"  that  brute  "  was  left  loose. 

"  He  ought  to  be  tied  up  somewhere  out 
of  mischief,"  they  said,  and  many  people 
agreed  with  them.  If  there  was  one  who 
agreed  with  this  remark  and  sentiment  more 
entirely  than  all  others  it  was  Clyde,  the 
splendid  collie  who,  before  the  arrival  of 
"  The  Fiend,"  had  been  the  sole  representative 
of  the  canine  species  in  the  Walton  family. 
And  a  most  gentlemanly  representative  he 
was,  with  his  dignified  deportment  and  air 
of  well-bred  indifference  to  all  things.  He 
tried  at  first  to  keep  this  indifference  up 
towards  the  pup,  but  alas  !  such  treatment  of 
him  was  out  of  the  question.  Any  one  might 
have  been  proud  to  pay  respect  to  such  a 
beautiful  creature  as  Clyde ;  but  alas  !  the 
bump  of  veneration  was  represented  in  Mr. 
Puppy's  head  by  a  hollow,  and  cot  even 
Clyde,  with  his  sad  brown  eyes  and  majestic 
mien,  could  win  anything  but  impertinence 
from  that  imp  of  mischief.  He  seemed,  in 
fact,  to  consider  that  his  solemnity  only  gave 
zest  to  the  fun  of  teasing  him. 

And  tease  him  he  did.  The  moment  he 
first  saw  him  lying,  grave  and  beautiful, 
before  the  dining-room  fire  on  the  morning 
after  puppy's  arrival,  the  persecution 
began. 

Clyde,  being  a  big  dog,  and  a  gentleman, 
knew  that  it  would  be  cowardly  to  touch  a 
little  thing  like  this  puppy.  So  he  suffered 
in  silence. 

The  puppy  barked  and  yelped  close  to  his 
nose,  pulled  his  silky  ears,  his  whiskers,  his 
tail,  and  hung  on  to  his  long  coat  and  his 
legs  with  a  tenacity  worthy  of  a  better  cause ; 
while  Clyde  wandered  uneasily  about,  his 
beautiful  head  hanging  clown,  his  eyes  full  of 
protest,  shame,  and  suffering, — seeking  rest 
yet  finding  none.  The  Dog  Fiend  was  entirely 
untouched  by  the  big  dog's  forbearance  and 
generosity  ;  in  fact  his  mind  was  too  depraved 
to  be  capable  of  understanding  such  nobility 
of  nature  :  forbearance  he  thought  cowardice, 
generosity  foolishness. 

What  would  or  could  be  the  end  of  such 
a  dog  as  this  pup  %  What  would  have  any 
effect  upon  him  %  How  would  he  be  taught 
to  see  the  sinfulness  of  his  ways  1 

Only  by  suffering  sickness  and  sorrow 
could  such  a  heart  as  this  be  softened.  We 
have  seen  that  gentleness  alone  could  not 
touch  him.  Trouble  must  come  upon  him 
to  do  him  good,  as  it  often  has  to  come  upon 
others  besides  dogs, — trouble  which  his  own 
wickedness  brought  upon  himself,  just  as  the 


wickedness  of  those  others  so  often  does,  but 
which  a  wonderful  Providence  is  tender 
enough  to  turn  to  good  account  in  the  end. 

One  day  as  the  sun  was  shining  after 
somewhat  heavy  rain,  his  master  and  mis- 
tress, who  never  wearied  in  their  kindness 
of  heart,  took  him  out  for  a  walk.  He 
enjoyed  it  very  much  indeed,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly good  for  a  while,  running  after 
sticks,  worrying  stones,  and  barking  at  every- 
thing that  passed  him.  Put,  as  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  after  some  little  time  they 
chanced  to  pass  the  entrance  to  a  deep  lane, 
where  the  mud  was  something  almost  beyond 
belief.  In  an  instant  puppy's  good  inten- 
tions flew  away  into  space,  and  a  wicked 
light  sparkled  in  his  black  eyes. 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  he, '"here's  a  jolly 
lark !  Down  this  lane  I'll  go.  Won't  it  be 
fun  to  hear  my  master  splashing  after  me 
through  the  slush  !  Won't  his  trousers  look 
pretty  when  he  gets  home, — and  his  boots  ! 
Oh,  my  !     Ho,  ho  !  " 

And  without  more  ado  he  set  off  as  fast 
as  his  short  legs  would  carry  him. 

"Hallo!  where's  that  pup?"  cried  Mr. 
Walton  a  minute  after,  as  an  unusual  absence 
of  noise  caused  him  to  notice  that  puppy  was 
missing. 

"Mark  my  words,"  said  Mrs.  Walton 
solemnly ;  "  he  has  gone  down  that  muddy 
lane  we  have  just  passed." 

Mr.  Walton  said  something  he  should  not 
have  said,  and  turned  back  to  the  top  of  the 
lane,  where  he  stood  and  whistled.  The 
puppy  heard  him,  and  the  sound  filled  his 
heart  with  delight.  He  wagged  his  two 
inches  of  tail,  and  chuckled  inwardly.  His 
master  whistled  again,  but  puppy  only 
laughed  so  that  he  could  hardly  run.  Then 
he  thought  he  heard  his  master's  steps 
following  him,  so  he  stopped  laughing  and 
gave  his  mind  to  running.  On  and  on  he 
tore,  and  still  fancied  he  heard  his  master 
following  afar  off.  It  was  great  fun ;  but 
dogs,  especially  such  very  fat  puppies  as  this, 
cannot  run  for  ever;  so  presently,  feeling 
somewhat  tired  and  very  wet  indeed,  he 
thought  he  would  be  good  and  obey  the 
whistle  which  sounded  so  long  ago  So  he 
turned  back,  but  could  see  his  master  no- 
where. He  sauntered  along  a  little  way 
with  an  easy  swagger,  as  if  his  hands  were 
in  his  pockets,  you  know,  expecting  at  each 
turn  of  the  road  to  meet  him.  But  no — he 
did  not  come. 

And  why  not  1  Simply  because  Mr. 
Walton  had    decided    that  conduct  such  as 
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the  puppy's  must  be  left  to  work  out  its 
own  punishment.  And  so,  in  spite  of  the 
gentle  pleading  of  his  wife  to  allow  her 
to  go  and  look  for  the  little  dog,  he  had 
insisted  on  their  walking  on,   and  leaving 


him  to  take  his  chance  of  finding  the  way 
himself.  Of  course  he  was  sure  the  puppy 
would  discover  its  way  home.  He  only 
wanted  to  give  him  a  thorough  fright,  and 
a  thorough  fright  he  did  get. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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Charades. 
1. 
A  happy  party  riding  o'er  the  plain, 
One  joyous  cries  :   "  0  let  us  this  again." 

A  melancholy  group  we  next  perceive ; 
This  they  have  met  to  do,  and  doing,  grieve. 

Wlwle. 

In  days  of  old  a  goal  for  holy  men ; 

Here  thousands  flocked — fit  theme  for  poet's 

pen. 

2. 
My  first  is  dangerous — to  subdue,  needs  force. 
My  second's  thrown ;  you'll  guess  it  now  of 

course. 
My  wlwle  a  pleasing  fashion  which  is  seen 
In  ancient  portraits  oftentimes  I  ween. 

3. 
When  men  my  first  are,  trust  them  first  and 

last. 
You  did  my  second  when  you  broke  your 
fast. 

Whole. 

I  once  was  clothed  in  white  in  days  gone  by; 
For  place  and  honour  now  you  see  me  try. 

4. 
Upon  my  first  was  erst  my  second  laid. 
If  you're  my  whole  you're  stupid,  I'm  afraid. 

Double  Acrostic. 
5. 
"  True  daughter."  Thus  the  poet  of  her  wrote, 
In  celebrating  this  event  of  note. 


1.  Sad    spot,   where   those    bereft    of   life's 

best  gift, 
Poor  beings!  roam,  nor  hope  the   cloud 
to  lift. 

2.  A  fair  and  blooming  scene ;  it  was  from 

here 
That  one  was  borne  away  to  regions  drear. 

3.  To    predicate    the    future    doom   which 

lowers, 
.To  him  pertains;  we  envy  not  such  powers. 

4.  A  magic  brush  was  his.    What  would  we 

give 
Like  him  to  make  the  senseless  canvas 
live ! 

5.  The  strains  melodious  which  he  did  create 
Will  ever  live,  and  never  satiate. 

6.  An  island  where  a  famous  hero  dwelt, 
And  where  much  love  a  ad  patient  grief 

was  felt. 

7.  A  statesman  wise  who   governed   India 

well 
In  days  of  trouble  which  to  her  befell. 

8.  'Tis  thus  that  true  love  ever  swears  to 

love, 
And  thus  that  she  shall  live  in  realms 
above. 


Diamond  Puzzles. 
6. 

The  beginning  of  the  century. 

That  not  impossible   person    of    whom    the 

poet  writes. 
A  musical  invitation. 
A  bird. 
The  end  of  life. 


PUZZLES. 
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7. 
The  tail  of  a  bird. 
A  provision  of  nature. 
A  celebrated  painter. 
A  colour. 
The  second  in  order. 

8. 
A  capital  letter. 

One  who  urges  his  claims  persistently. 
The  son  of  an  innkeeper,  who  became  a  king. 
Repose. 
A  consonant. 

Cryptograph. 
9. 
Ewdtqrewrosrmxoymstkewrosrmxowmdkr. 
Ewdtqrewrosrmxowmdkrtkewrosrmxonob. 
Ewdtqrewrosrmxonobtkewrosrmxoyrrd. 
Ewdtqrewrosrmxoyrrdtkewrosrmxobrosar. 

Metagrams. 
10. 
In  shady  scenes  we  pluck  my  lohole, 
'Neath  blue  and  cloudless  skies ; 


Bobbed  of  my  head,  my  next  we  view 
Where  distant  mountains  rise. 

Again  deprive  me  of  my  head, 
And  then  my  tail  renew, 

And  you  will  have  a  coin  of  worth, 
A  perfect  creature  too. 

11. 

My  whole  we  do  in  cot  or  hall, 

Where'er  our  lot  is  cast ; 
Beheaded,  we  would  fain  be  this, 

As  long  as  life  shall  last. 
Again  behead  me,  and  you'll  know 

Me  by  the  measuring  rule ; 
But  if  you  don't,  may  I  suggest 

You  should  go  back  to  school. 

12. 

The  aged  crone  upon  her  staff 

May  well  be  termed  my  whole  ; 
Behead  me,  and  I  fault  will  find, 

Like  any  cross-grained  soul. 
Behead  again,  and  I  will  do 

What  invalids  are  wont ; 
And  if  you  say  :  "  I  give  it  up," 

Then  I  would  answer  :  "  Don't." 
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NOTES  BY  THE    WAY. 


NOTES    BY   THE    WAY. 


EDUCATION. 

f^HE  most  noteworthy  event  of  the  month,  from 
r*  the  girls'  point  of  view,  is  the  reopening  of 
X  the  various  schools  and  colleges.  Nearly  all 
schools  have  already  begun  work  again,  and 
the  colleges— Bedford,  Queen's,  Newnham,  Girton, 
Lady  Margaret,  and  Somerville — will  follow  suit  in 
a  few  days.  For  the  benefit  of  all  girls  who  are 
hoping  to  continue  their  studies  at  Cambridge, 
two  new  regulations,  one  in  connection  with  the 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination,  and  one  in 
connection  with  the  Scholarships  at  Newnham 
College,  ought  to  be  mentioned.  Hitherto  the  Cam- 
bridge Higher  Local  Examination  has  been  held  only 
once  a  year,  in  June.  This  year,  however,  there  will 
be  an  examination  in  groups  B  and  C  (Languages  and 
Mathematics)  in  December,  beginning  on  December 
14th,  and  this  examination  will  be  open  to  all  persons 
who  will  be  qualified  to  enter  in  June  1886.  Candidates 
will  be  examined  at  Cambridge,  and,  if  a  sufficient 
number  send  in  their  names  to  the  Local  Secretaries, 
in  London  also.  This  arrangement  appears  to  have 
some  connection  with  the  new  regulation  about  the 
Newnham  Scholarships.  Hitherto  certain  Scholar- 
ships at  Newnham  have  been  given  for  the  best  per- 
formance in  either  group  B  or  C  of  the  Higher  Local 
Examination.  But  henceforth  no  Scholarship  will  be 
awarded  unless  the  candidate  has  passed  in  more  than 
one  group.  The  authorities  of  the  College  wish  to 
encourage  their  students  to  take  the  three  groups  of 
the  Higher  Local  which  (with  Honours  in  two)  are 
accepted  by  the  University  as  equivalent  to  the  Little- 
go.  If  the  students  have  passed  at  least  two  groups 
before  entrance  they  are  more  likely  to  take  the 
third  than  to  enter  for  an  entirely  fresh  examination. 
It  is  not  every  girl  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
able  to  go  on  with  her  studies  at  College  after  she  has 
left  school ;  we  say  "so  fortunate,"  because  it  is  then 
that  the  drudgery  of  education  diminishes  and  the 
real  enjoyment  of  it  begins.  There  are,  however, 
now-a-days,  many  ways  in  which  a  girl  who  likes 
study  can  continue  it,  even  if  circumstances  prevent 
her  from  giving  up  her  whole  time  to  it.  One 
delightful  way  of  getting  instruction  on  art  and 
archaeology  is  to  be  found  in  attending  Miss  Har- 
rison's lectures  in  the  British  Museum.  Another 
lady,  Miss  Beloe,  lectures  on  Egyptian  antiquities  in 
a  very  interesting  way.  Who  has  not  noticed  the 
listless,  bored  look  with  which  many  people,  young 
and  old,  wander  through  the  endless  corridors  of  the 
British  Museum  ?  They  would  be  interested  enough 
if  they  knew  more  about  the  contents  of  the  cases 
and  the  history  of  the  statues  and  other  sculptures. 
Miss  Harrison  is  a  capital  lecturer  ;  her  style  is  clear 
and  easy,  and  she  is  most  enthusiastic  about  her 
subject — Greek  art.  She  is  to  give  three  lectures  on 
the  Parthenon  marbles  in  the  British  Museum  on 
three  Saturdays  in  November,  beginning  on  Novem- 
ber 7th.  Miss  Harrison  took  Honours  in  the  classi- 
cal tripos  at  Cambridge  in  1879,  and  since  that  time 
she  has  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  study  of  classi- 
cal archaeology,  in  some  branches  of  which  she  is  now 
recognised  as  a  leading  authority.  In  conne  tion  with 
this  subject,  although  it  perhaps  has  more  to  do  with 


art  than  with  education,  we  may  mention  the  fact 
that  in  the  exhibition  of  medals  lately  held  at  the 
Inventions  Exhibition  the  work  of  three  ladies 
gained  great  distinction.  Miss  Ellinor  Halle  won 
the  first  prize  for  a  medal  with  a  good  reverse,  and 
the  Misses  E.  and  N.  Casella  sent  excellent  work 
which  was  placed  in  the  First  Class.  Though  not 
directly  connected  with  classical  archaeology,  the  art 
of  the  medalist  cannot  be  better  gauged  than  by  con- 
stant reference  to,  and  familiarity  with,  the  beautiful 
Grecian  coins  of  Greece  Proper,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Sicily. 

ART. 

The  autumnal  exhibitions  have  not  yet  opened  in 
London,  but  Liverpool  and  Manchester  have  lately 
opened  theirs.  The  chief  feature  of  the  Manchester 
Exhibition  is  a  large  representative  collection  of 
pictures  by  Sir  John  E.  Millais.  There  are  portraits 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  other  celebri- 
ties, and  a  very  interesting  picture  of  '  Lorenzo  and 
Isabella,'  taken  from  the  story  of  the  Pot  of  Basil. 
(Every  girl  who  does  not  know  this  story  must 
read  it  in  her  Keats  without  delay.)  The  picture 
contains  portraits  of  Dante-Gabriel  Rossetti  and 
other  leaders  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  brotherhood. 
Another  picture  is  the  well-known  '  Little  Princes  in 
the  Tower,'  which  has  been  lent  from  the  Gallery  of 
Holloway  College.  The  Liverpool  Exhibition  is 
hardly  so  good  as  that  of  Manchester,  but  it  has 
some  beautiful  works  by  Mr.  Watts,  notably  the 
'  Love  and  Life '  exhibited  in  the  Grosvenor  last 
summer.  It  also  contains  a  very  interesting  cartoon 
by  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown  of  his  great  fresco  for 
the  Manchester  Town  Hall  of  the  <  Trial  of  Wiclif 
in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Old  St.  Paul's. '  This  picture 
represents  the  scene  in  which  John  of  Gaunt  appeared 
as  Wiclif's  champion  and  defender,  when  he  was 
summoned  to  attend  before  Courtenay,  Bishop  of 
London,  to  answer  to  the  various  charges  of  heresy 
that  were  made  against  him.  The  portraits  of 
Chaucer  and  other  famous  contemporaries  of  Wiclif 
are  introduced. 


LITERATURE. 

To  all  girls  who  want  a  charming  book  we  can 
heartily  recommend  The  Life  of  Mary  Lamb,  by 
Mrs.  Gilchrist.  It  is  one  of  the  series  of  biogra- 
phies of  eminent  women  which  is  now  appearing. 
It  is  really,  as  any  true  record  of  either  brother  or 
sister  must  be,  a  life  of  both  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb, 
and  presents  to  its  readers  a  most  touching  and  beauti- 
ful picture  of  quiet  heroism  and  of  the  brother  and 
sister's  love.  The  story  is  told  how  Mary  first  came 
to  write  her  well-known  Tales  from  Shakespeare, 
because  she  felt  she  must  contribute  something  to 
the  expenses  of  the  household.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  for  eleven  years  she  earned  money  for 
her  family  by  needle-work,  and  that  it  was  with 
great  diffidence  and  witli  much  need  of  encourage- 
ment from  her  brother  that  she  embarked  upon 
authorship.  Another  good  book  is  the  collection 
of  Lady  Martin's  Essays  on  some  of  Shakespeare's 
Female  Characters. 
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THE     FIVE     SENSES. 


By 


II. 

SEEING. 

AGNES   GARRETT. 


0  the  blest  eyes,  the  happy  hearts 

That  see,  that  know  the  guiding  thread  so  fine 

Along  the  mighty  labyrinth." 

H  E  sense 
upon  which 
we  are  now 
going  _  to 
speak  is  the 
sense  of 
Seeing.  To 
most  of  us 
it  is  the 
most  pre- 
cious of  all 
the  senses, 
and  the 
loss  of  it 
would  seem 
the  hardest 
It  is  the 
sense  which  most 
obviously  symbolises 
its  spiritual  antitype, 
and  it  is  perhaps  only 
when  we  appreciate 
most  keenly  the  inestimable  value  of  physical 
eyesight  that  we  are  able  to  realise  the 
spiritual  danger  of  a  want  of  moral  per- 
ception. For,  as  was  remarked  in  our  last 
paper,  this  material  sense  is  a  sign  and 
symbol  of  a  deeper  reality  ;  it  is  the  mortal 
embodiment  of  an  immortal  principle. 

Before  dwelling,  however,  on  this  aspect 
of  the  subject,  let  us  consider  the  sense  in 
its  outward  and  visible  sign,  and  try  to 
understand  clearly  with  what  object  it  is 
given  to  us,  and  in  what  direction  we  should 
seek  to  cultivate  it 

The  main  object  of  eyesight  is  that  we 
may  perceive  beauty.  It  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  it  requires  far  more  humble 
application,  far  greater  depth  of  thought  and 
feeling  to  acquire  the  perception  of  beauty 

NO.    II. 


than  it  does  to  gain  the  critical  faculty,  or 
the  perception  of  faultiness.  Indeed  we  may 
go  further,  and  maintain  that  criticism  is 
valueless  unless  it  is  the  outcome  and  crown 
of  the  perception  of  beauty  ;  in  other  words, 
only  the  criticism  of  those  who  are  able  to 
appreciate  the  beautiful  most  keenly  is  of 
any  value.  The  critic  can  only  see  what  it 
is  in  himself  to  behold,  and  this  is  how  it  is 
that  the  greatest  masters  are  the  most  en- 
thusiastic in  their  admiration  of  the  works 
of  others.  The  ignorant  critic  can  only 
appreciate  the  finished  work  and  the  un- 
qualified success  ;  but  a  master  can  perceive 
also  the  noble  effort  and  the  high  aim  of  a 
budding  genius.  An  ordinary  and  common- 
place mind  sees  everything  in  an  ordinary  and 
commonplace  light,  another  and  higher 
mind  sees  glory  everywhere.  (t  What,"  said 
a  friend  to  William  Blake,  the  poet,  "  when 
the  sun  rises  do  you  not  see  a  round  disc  of 
fire  something  like  a  guinea?"  "Oh,  no, 
no  !  "  he  replied  ;  "  I  see  an  innumerable 
company  of  the  heavenly  host,  crying, '  Holy, 
holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  God  Almighty.'  " 

How  many  thousands  pass  every  day  over 
any  one  of  our  London  bridges  and  merely 
remark  that  the  day  is  fine  or  dull,  or  that 
the  river  is  more  or  less  muddy.  Words- 
worth is  carried  over  Westminster  Bridge, 
and  he  exclaims — 

"  Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair  ; 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty  : 
This  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning  :  silent,  bare, 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky, 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 
Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
In  his  first  splendour  valley,  rock,  or  hill ; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep ! 
The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will : 
Dear  God  !  the  very  houses  seem  asleep  ; 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still !  '* 
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But,  my  readers  will  say,  all  this  brings 
us  no  further  than  we  were,  unless  you  tell 
us  also  how  we  can  learn  to  see  in  this  way  ; 
what  is  the  method  to  be  followed  to  acquire 
this  insight  into  the  beauty  of  things.  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  used  constantly  to  preach 
of  the  necessity  of  loving  God  and  one's 
neighbour,  maintaining  that  all  spiritual  life 
depended  upon  acquiring  this  love.  A  friend 
came  to  him  and  complained  that  it  was  use- 
less for  him  to  insist  so  constantly  on  this, 
unless  he  showed  how  such  love  was  to  be 
attained.  St.  Francis  replied,  "  There  are 
many  besides  you  who  want  me  to  tell  them 
of  methods  and  systems  and  secret  ways  of 
becoming  perfect,  and  I  can  only  tell  them 
that  the  sole  secret  is  a  hearty  love  of  God, 
and  that  the  only  way  of  attaining  that  love 
is  by  loving.  You  learn  to  speak  by  speak- 
ing, to  study  by  studying,  to  run  by  running, 
to  work  by  working,  and  just  so  you  learn 
to  love  God  and  man  by  loving.  All  those 
who  think  to  learn  in  any  other  way  deceive 
themselves."  And  in  like  manner  we  would 
say,  there  is  no  secret  and  easy  method  by 
which  you  can  be  taught  to  see  ;  you  can 
only  learn  to  see  by  seeing,  by  having  a 
hearty  and  unaffected  desire  to  see,  and  by 
casting  behind  you  all  vanity  and  self-con- 
ceit :  remembering  too  that  humility  will 
lead  to  your  looking  at  things  slowly  and 
patiently,  and  that  progress  in  seeing,  as  in 
other  matters,  consists  less  in  seeing  a  great 
deal  than  in  seeing  a  little  well.  This  mys- 
terious and  subtle  something  which  forces 
us  to  acknowledge  it,  and  yet  will  give  no 
name  and  no  account  of  itself,  will  not 
refuse  itself  to  the  humblest  soul  who  really 
desires  it ;  but  it  must  be  sought  by  each 
one  for  himself,  and  no  one  can  ever  be 
really  said  to  see  until  he  has  found  it. 

And  so  it  would  appear  that  seeing 
is  not  such  a  simple  operation  as  we  at 
first  supposed,  and  the  question,  "Am  I 
not  to  believe  my  own  eyesight  1 "  need 
not  necessarily  always  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  present 
generation  has  been  taught  to  see  more  by 
Mr.  Iluskin  than  by  any  other  living  writer. 
In  his  second  volume  of  Modern  Painters  he 
points  out  with  extraordinary  clearness,  and 
a  beauty  of  diction  which  is  all  his  own,  the 
moral  value  of  beauty  and  the  just  estimate 
of  criticism.  His  words  should  be  read  over 
and  over  again,  and  taken  to  heart  by  all 
who  wish  to  cultivate  their  sense  of  beauty, 
and  still  more  by  all  who  take  a  pencil  or  a 


paint-brush  in  hand.  It  is  possible,  as  we 
all  know  from  personal  experience,  to  see 
beauty  which  we  cannot  express;  but  the 
opposite  truth  cannot  be  too  often  insisted 
upon,  namely,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
express  beauty  which  we  cannot  see,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  the  humblest  follower 
of  art  should  cultivate  the  eye  and  the  mind 
before  the  hand,  and  need  not  be  discouraged 
by  finding  that  the  manual  effort  is  always 
so  far  behind  the  original  conception. 

Those  who  have  already  to  some  extent  cul- 
tivated their  sense  of  seeing  will  no  doubt  at 
times  have  been  perplexed  by  discovering  that 
their  power  of  seeing  varies.  The  astonish- 
ment which  this  discovery  makes  wears  off 
when  we  learn  to  realise  what  a  complicated 
effort  seeing  is,  and  how  it  is  much  more 
how  you  look  at  a  thing  than  how  the  thing 
looks  that  is  meant  by  seeing.  Often  with 
real  pain  we  may  have  gone  for  comfort  to 
the  beauty  of  Nature  only  to  find  ourselves 
quite  unable  to  be  comforted,  quite  unable 
to  see  what  we  know  would  comfort  us  if 
we  could  but  see  it.  Seeing,  we  have  seen 
but  have  not  perceived  ;  we  have  looked  at 
Nature,  but  have  not  seen  through  her,  into 
her  innermost  soul.  In  speaking  of  this 
inability  to  see,  Mr.  Iluskin  says,  "  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  real  sources  of  blunt- 
ness  in  the  feelings  towards  the  splendour  of 
the  grass  and  the  glory  of  the  flower  are  less 
to  be  found  in  ardour  of  occupation,  in 
seriousness  of  compassion,  or  heavenliness 
of  desire,  than  in  the  turning  of  the  eye  at 
intervals  of  rest  too  selfishly  within ;  the 
want  of  power  to  shake  off  the  anxieties 
of  actual  and  near  interest,  and  to  leave 
results  in  God's  hands  ;  the  scorn  of  all  that 
does  not  seem  immediately  apt  for  our  pur- 
poses, or  open  to  our  understanding ;  and 
perhaps  something  of  pride,  which  desires 
rather  to  investigate  than  to  feel." 

And  this  brings  us  to  consider  in  a  few 
closing  words  the  spiritual  aspect  of  seeing, 
the  moral  power  of  perceiving  the  beauty  of 
holiness.  Here,  as  in  the  physical  sense,  we 
should  strive  to  acquire  the  faculty  of  seeing 
holiness  before  the  power  of  seeing  evil.  A 
burning  and  enthusiastic  love  of  holiness  will 
compel  us  to  holy  living  far  more  directly 
and  surely  than  the  contemplation  of  evil, 
for,  to  quote  Mr.  Iluskin  once  more,  "  there 
is  a  choice  of  love  in  all  rightly  tempered 
men  ;  not  that  ignorant  and  insolent  choice 
which  rejects  half  Nature  as  empty  of  the 
right,  but  that  pure  choice  that  fetches  right 
out  of  everything." 
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JOAN    WENTWORTH. 

By   KATHARINE   S.    MACQUOID. 
CHAPTER   V. 


JOAN 


OME  days  went  by,  and 
Joan  was  not  allowed 
to  resume  her  French 
lessons.  The  weather 
was  hot,  and  her 
mother  told  her  she 
had  better  keep  quiet 
and  read  with  Miss 
Grey. 

Formerly  the  girl 
would  have  remon- 
strated, but  just  now 
she  was  so  full  of 
virtuous  resolutions 
that  everything  seemed 
possible  to  her.  She  had  baffled  the  bull, 
surely  now  that  she  knew  her  danger  she 
could  guard  against  her  crossness ;  she  had 
only  to  keep  a  close  watch  over  herself  and 
she  never  need  be  cross  again. 

Sometimes  in  moorland  country,  when  we 
are  tired  of  climbing,  we  sit  down  on  the 
mountain  ridge  we  have  reached  and  look 
round  us.  We  are  not  at  the  top  yet, 
although  while  we  were  climbing  it  seemed 
as  if  the  ridge  we  are  sitting  on  were 
the  highest  point  to  be  attained;  but  now 
a  wide  stretch  of  moorland  has  revealed 
itself,  and  beyond  this  another  lofty  height 
shows.  It  will  be  easy  to  climb  this,  we 
think.  See  what  a  broad  level  stretch  lies 
between  us  and  the  height  we  covet,  and 
we  set  off  again.  Ah,  dear  me,  if  we 
had  been  older  and  more  wary  we  might 
have  seen  that  the  tint  of  the  moorland 
has  changed,  that  it  is  no  longer  a  mere 
succession  of  dried-up  turf,  varied  only  by 
whitening  bent  and  blood-tinted  bilberry 
leaves,  and  by  darker  patches  of  ling  and 
heather.  True,  there  are  all  these  ;  but  there 
are  dangers  too,  and  hindrances  that  we  had 
not  counted  on.  First  a  plot  of  green  moss 
wide  enough  to  bar  our  way  masks  a  swamp 
on  which  we  dare  not  venture.     We  have  to 
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go  round  this  pitfall  amongst  furze-bushes  up 
to  our  chins,  and  when  we  emerge  at  another 
point  that  looked  olive-hued  from  our  resting- 
place,  a  steep  dip  lies  at  our  feet  cumbered  by 
huge  lumps  of  gritstone.  Our  descent  has  to 
be  slow  and  cautious,  and  we  have  to  jump 
a  beck  swollen  by  the  rains  which  fed  our 
gaily-clad  swamp.  By  the  time  we  have 
climbed  the  top  of  the  height  we  hear  the 
sound  of  a  far-off:  bell  that  calls  us  home. 

To-day  poor  Joan  began  her  reading  in 
high  hope,  but  she  was  soon  interrupted. 

"  My  dear,"  Miss  Grey  said,  "  you  read 
so  fast,  I  really  cannot  follow  you." 

Joan  knew  that  she  was  not  reading  faster 
than  she  was  expected  to  read  by  Monsieur 
Herbelot. 

"The  poor  thing  can't  understand  La 
Fontaine,"  she  thought,  but  she  checked  the 
scornful  answer  that  came  to  her  lips. 

Just  as  she  had  reached  the  best  part  of 
her  fable,  and  was  putting  into  her  reading 
all  the  expression  she  could  muster,  she  was 
stopped  again. 

"Look  at  dear  little  May,  she  has  been 
asleep." 

"  Very  likely."  Joan  could  not  keep  back 
a  little  sneer.  "  Fancy  Monsieur  Herbelot 
interrupting  one  of  his  pupils  in  a  fine  pas- 
sage just  because  a  child  roused  up  from  a 
nap  on  the  sofa." 

Miss  Grey  was  silenced,  but  Joan  felt 
guilty,  and  all  the  spirit  went  out  of  her 
reading. 

When  the  lesson  was  over,  however,  she 
came  into  her  mother's  room  looking  tired 
and  worried. 

Willie  was  there  talking  to  Mary. 

"Hullo,  Jo!"  hecalledout;  "have  you  been 
in  the  wars  again?  met  another  bull,  eh?" 

"  Don't  tease  her,"  Mary  said.  "  It's  very 
hot  this  afternoon ;  why  don't  you  both  go 
and  sit  out?" 

"Not  such  a  muff,  thank  you." 

Willie  went  out  into  the  garden,  but  he 
turned  round  under  the  verandah,  and  called 
out — 

E  2 
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M  I'm  off  to  the  cricket-field.  You'll  come, 
Joan,  won't  you  1  it's  almost  the  last  chance, 
you  know." 

Joan  knew  this  too.  Her  brothers  were 
off  to  school  in  a  few  days.  Fred  had  been 
home  on  sick  leave,  and  he  and  Willie  were 
going  to  Rugby  in  the  middle  of  the  summer 
term.  But  she  remembered  her  newly- 
formed  resolutions  of  obedience. 

11  Do  you  think  I  may  play  %  I  was  told 
to  keep  quiet,  you  know,"  she  said  falter- 
ingly. 

"  Well,  I  never  !  "  Willie's  round  blue 
eyes  brightened  with  indignation.  "  I  didn't 
think  you  were  a  sneak,  Joan.  Why  don't 
you  say  you  don't  want  to  play,  instead  of 
shamming  that  you've  got  to  keep  quiet. 
You'd  play  fast  enough  if  you  wanted  to,"  he 
said  in  an  aggrieved  voice. 

"I  do  want  to  play,"  said  Joan  defiantly, 
and  she  snatched  up  her  hat  and  ran  past 
him  in  the  direction  of  the  cricket-field. 

Willie  ran  after  her,  though  Mary  vainly 
tried  to  make  him  hear  her  opinion  that 
Joan  had  been  right  in  her  first  refusal.  .  .  . 

When  they  came  in  at  tea-time  Joan's 
head  ached  so  badly  that  she  could  not  eat 
anything,  and  she  had  to  go  to  bed,  although 
some  charades  had  been  planned  for  that 
evening,  and  the  boys  had  promised  that  in 
reward  for  her  excellent  fielding  she  should 
be  allowed  to  take  a  part  in  them. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  hear  next  morning 
that  she  was  to  go  down  to  Mrs.  Rombald's 
for  her  French  lesson.  She  had  not  prepared 
iiny  exercises,  because,  as  she  had  missed  the 
last  lesson,  she  did  not  know  which  had  been 
appointed  ;  but  when  she  reached  the  house 
Monsieur  Herbelot's  smile  and  the  welcome 
she  received  from  her  school-fellows  made  her 
heart  beat  with  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Rombald  sent  for  her  when  the  lesson 
was  over,  and  congratulated  her  on  the  cour- 
age she  had  shown  about  little  Aimee.  It 
seemed  to  Joan  that  life  had  changed  for  her, 
she  almost  disbelieved  in  the  old  troubles; 
at  any  rate  they  could  not  come  back  with- 
out her  consent,  she  felt  sure  of  that. 

It  was  all  very  surprising ;  she  had  such 
a  thorough  conviction  of  her  own  want  of 
attractiveness,  that  she  had  been  sure  no  one 
would  ever  like  her  till  she  was  grown 
up  ;  then,  probably,  she  would  become  even 
and  calm  and  like  other  people.  To-day 
Augusta  and  several  other  girls  had  seemed 
quite  friendly. 

She  was  just  going  home,  when  in  the  hall 
she  met  Monsieur  Herbelot. 


"May  I  walk  part  of  the  way  with  you. 
Mademoiselle?"  he  said  politely.  Then  as 
they  went  down  the  steps  together  he  drew 
a  little  parcel  from  his  pocket  and  presented 
it  to  Joan. 

"  It  is  from  my  little  Aimee,"  he  explained  ; 
"  a  token  of  affection  to  you,  Mademoiselle." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  Monsieur ;  I  hope 
you  will  bring  her  to  see  us." 

But  when  she  had  opened  the  packet 
Joan  could  hardly  help  smiling.  To  begin 
with,  she  had  to  take  off  six  wrapping  papers 
before  she  came  to  a  very  tiny  object  folded 
in  soft,  silky  china  paper.  Inside  this  was  a 
minute  heart  about  half  an  inch  across,  rose 
colour  on  one  side  and  sky-blue  on  the  other. 
It  was  intended  for  a  pin-cushion  ;  but  as  the 
pins  would  have  been  too  long  for  it,  only 
their  points  were  inserted,  and  the  stems 
radiated  all  round  in  silvery  brightness. 

Monsieur  Herbelot  looked  at  the  little 
object  with  triumph ;  he  evidently  thought  it 
perfect. 

"It  is  very  pretty,"  Joan  said,  "  and  I 
will  write  to  dear  little  Aimee  and  thank 
her  for  it." 

Monsieur  Herbelot  said  Good-bye  to  her 
when  she  reached  the  bridge,  and  Joan  stood 
still  when  she  came  to  the  top  of  its  steep 
ascent,  and  looking  up  and  down  the  broad, 
tree-shaded  river,  choked  on  one  side  by  a 
bank  of  stones  which  obtruded  above  the 
water-level,  she  thought  it  had  never  before 
looked  so  beautiful.  It  is  true  that  the  sun 
was  painting  leaves  and  glimpses  of'  fields 
seen  between  the  trees,  and  bits  of  old  grey 
homesteads,  and,  where  the  shadow  gave  the 
sunshine  free  passage,  it  painted  the  water 
itself  with  that  beautifying  glow  with  which 
it  sometimes  takes  farewell  of  the  afternoon, 
for  Joan  was  much  later  than  usual  to-day. 
But  while  she  stood  looking  over  the  high- 
peaked  centre  of  the  ancient  bridge,  with 
Aimee's  gift  in  her  hand,  she  was  not  only 
admiring  the  beauty  of  the  lightsand  shadows, 
or  the  colour  of  the  hills  that  rose  in  silent 
grandeur  on  each  side  of  the  valley, — she 
stood  laughing  a  little,  and  wondering  very 
much  that  a  gifted  man  like  the  professor 
should  show  such  profound  admiration  for 
this  very  useless  and  gaudy  little  pin-cushion. 
It  was  not  even  as  though  his  child  had  made 
it,  for  a  glance  had  shown  Joan  that  the 
sewing  could  not  have  been  done  b}T  so  young 
a  child  as  Aimee. 

"  It  is  perhaps  because  he  is  French,"  she 
thought.  "  It  was,  however,  very  sweet  and 
kind  of  the  child  to  send  me  a  present." 
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At  the  end  of  the  week  the  boys  went  off 
to  school.  Joan  had  a  good  cry  as  soon  as 
they  were  out  of  sight,  but  Willie  had  faith- 
fully promised  to  write  once  a  week  to  her, 
and  this  was  something  to  look  forward  to. 


letters  would  be  dull,  and  the  boys  would 
laugh  at  them.  But  Willie's  first  epistle 
dissipated  this  misgiving,  it  was  so  full  of 
questions — from  Mary's  health  to  the  well- 
being  of  some  still  blind  puppies,  which  her 


"Sometimes  he  was  so  much  interested  in  talking  that  he  crossed  over  ihA 
bridge  before  he  said  good-bye."— p.  54. 


She  had  never  had  a  correspondent,  and 
although  the  idea  of  Willie's  letters  was 
delightful,  she  began  at  once  to  torment 
herself  by  the  fear  that  she  should  not 
be    able    to   answer    them    properly;     her 


brother  urgently  entreated  Joan  to  watch 
over— that  she  found  it  easy  to  fill  tour 
closely- written  pages  in  reply. 

The  autumn  was   passing   very   happily. 
Joan  was  rapidly  making  progress  with  her 
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French.  She  was  even  able  to  answer  Mon- 
sieur Herbelot  when  he  addressed  a  few 
sentences  to  her  and  to  the  elder  girls.  She 
was  often  at  the  top  of  the  class,  and  every- 
one said  that  she  would  win  the  French 
prize  at  Christmas. 

Monsieur  Herbelot  walked  home  with  her 
now  and  then,  and  sometimes  he  was  so 
much  interested  in  talking  that  he  crossed 
over  to  the  farther  side  of  the  bridge  before 
he  said  good-bye.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
these  talks  were  usually  monologues — some 
girls  of  Joan's  age  would  have  called  them 
dull  lectures  ;  but  to  her  they  were  delightful. 
They  gratified  her  intense  hunger  for  learn- 
ing; for  the  professor  often  talked  to  her 
about  history  and  celebrated  Frenchmen  and 
Frenchwomen,  mixing  up  their  lives  and 
their  writings  in  a  way  that  fascinated  his 
young  listener  perhaps  all  the  more  because 
it  was  sometimes  a  little  above  her  head. 
But  this  very  inability  to  comprehend  per- 
fectly, tired  her  diligence. 

One  day  the  professor  had  told  his  class 
that  mental  power  was  like  steel.  "  It  must 
be  polished  and  brightened  every  day,"  he 
said,  "  or  spots  of  rust  will  soon  appear,  and 
it  is  inconceivable  how  soon  spots  will  en- 
large till  the  whole  surface  is  dimmed  and 
spoiled." 

Joan  had  meditated  on  this  axiom  until 
she  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  pedant. 
There  was  no  longer  any  cricket  or  tennis, 
with  their  irresistible  attractions.  She 
wandered  about  when  she  could  with  a  book 
in  her  hand,  and  scarcely  gave  herself  time 
to  brush  her  hair,  for  she  now  spent  every 
morning  at  Mrs.  Rombald's,  and  was  entirely 
released  from  Miss  Grey's  teaching. 

The  other  professors  and  the  governesses 
at  Mrs.  Rombald's  did  not  impress  Joan  as 
Monsieur  Herbelot  had  done — though  her 
diligence  made  her  a  favourite  with  them, 
and  by  this  time  she  had  acquired  a  better 
outward  manner  in  class — but  something  in 
Monsieur  Herbelot  had  satisfied  her  fastidi- 
ous requirements ;  his  cleverness  was  not 
commonplace,  she  told  her  mother ;  besides, 
he  had  taught  her  to  think. 

Mrs.  Wentvvorth  laughed  as  Joan  an- 
nounced this  opinion. 

"Did  you  never  think,  then,  before  the  bull 
adventure,  Joan?"  her  mother  said,  smiling. 
The  girl  considered  a  moment. 
"  Oh,  I  suppose  I  thought ;  thoughts  come 
and  go,  and  often  one  doesn't  notice  them. 
And,  mother,  you  used  always  to  tell  me  not 
to  think  much  about  myself,  you  know." 


Mrs.  Wentworth  smiled. 

"  I  invited  little  Aimee  this  afternoon," 
she  said.  "  Will  you  have  her  all  to  your- 
self, or  will  you  have  May  to  help  you  %  " 

"I'll  have  May,  please." 

Joan  would  have  preferred  Aimee  all  to 
herself,  but  she  knew  that  children  did  not 
like  her  as  much  as  she  liked  them,  and  she 
was  determined  the  child  should  be  as  happy 
as  possible. 

Little  Aimee  did  not  seem  shy  when  her 
maid  left  her  alone  with  Joan.  She  suffered 
herself  to  be  kissed  and  placed  in  a  chair, 
and  then  she  looked  about  the  room,  while 
Joan  knelt  beside  her,  wondering  at  her 
pretty,  dainty  appearance.  Her  dove  coloured 
boots,  her  little  coquettish  hat,  and  her 
frock,  with  its  rows  of  embroidery — more 
like  a  richly-trimmed  pinafore  than  a  frock 
— were  delightful  to  Joan's  admiring  eyes  ; 
and  the  little  bright-eyed  face  was  very  lovely 
as  Aimee  smiled  at  sight  of  the  flowers  she 
saw  through  the  open  doorway. 

"  I  want  to  go  in  the  garden." 

She  pointed  to  the  flowers  ;  Mary  was  out 
driving,  and  Joan  had  brought  the  child  into 
her  mother's  sitting-room. 

"  Yes,  dear,  we  will  go  directly,  as  soon  as 
May  comes,"  Joan  said.  She  felt  strangely 
timid  with  the  self-possessed  little  creature. 

"  Who  is  May  %  "  Aimee  asked,  and  as  she 
spoke  she  looked  gravely  at  Joan,  scanning 
first  her  untidy  hair,  then  her  crooked  collar 
and  her  whole  dress,  till  she  came  to  the 
dusty  shoes  which  the  girl  had  forgotten  to 
change  when  she  came  back  from  Denton. 

"  May  is  my  sister,"  Joan  said.  "  You 
will  like  her,  Aimee  \  she  is  a  dear  little  girl." 

Aimee's  hair  was  drawn  back  from  her 
high  forehead,  and  she  looked  extremely 
wise  when  she  was  not  smiling. 

"  I  shall  like  her  if  she  amuses  me."  She 
spoke  politely,  but  she  put  up  her  little 
gloved  hand  to  hide  a  gape. 

Joan  felt  disturbed.  She  rang  the  bell, 
and  sent  word  that  May  was  to  join  them  in 
the  garden. 

"  Shall  we  go  and  see  the  flowers,  Aimee  1 " 
she  said. 

"Yes,  yes,  if  you  please!"  The  child 
smiled  and  looked  her  bright  self  again. 

As  they  stepped  out  from  the  verandah, 
they  startled  a  peacock  butterfly  which  had 
been  sunning  itself  amOng  the  balsams  and 
asters  and  zinnias  that  made  the  flower-beds 
look  jewelled.  Little  Aimee  pulled  her  hand 
away  from  Joan  and  ran  after  the  butterfly. 
It  flew  across  the  bed ;  and  as  she  stretched 
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out  her  hands  and  followed  in  full  pursuit, 
she  fell  on  one  of  the  finest  balsams  and 
broke  it  to  pieces. 

Joan  gave  a  cry  of  dismay,  and  Aimee 
sobbed  pitifully. 

"  Are  you  hurt,  you  poor  darling  %  "  Joan 
raised  her  tenderly,  and  looked  to  see  if  she 
had  scratched  her  face  in  the  fall. 

"No,  no,  I  am  not  hurt,  Mademoiselle." 
She  pushed  Joan  gently  away.  "But  see, 
my  new  frock  is  spoiled,  and  I  have  lost  the 
butterfly,  and  I  wanted  it  so  much.  If  the 
tiresome  flowers  had  not  come  in  the  way 
I  should  have  had  it  safe.  Ah  !  what  a  sad 
pity,  is  it  not,  Mademoiselle  2  " 

Joan  was  puzzled.  She  was  delighted  with 
Aimee,  but  she  could  not  feel  sorry  for  the 
butterfly's  escape. 

11  If  you  had  caught  the  poor  thing  you 
would  have  hurt  it,  and  it  would  have  been 
of  no  use  to  you." 

"  You  think  so,  Mademoiselle  %  " 

The  little  creature  raised  her  eyebrows  and 
turned  her  back  on  Joan.  Presently  she  saw 
May  coming  into  the  garden  with  her  nurse. 

"Aha,  there  is  your  sister  ;  "  and  without 
waiting  for  Joan,  the  small  figure  walked  up 
to  May  and  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks. 

"Bon  jour,  Mademoiselle,"  Aimee  said. 
"  You  have  come  to  play  with  me,  and  you 
will  show  me  your  dolls.  How  many  dolls 
liave  you?" 

May  wriggled  a  little  and  answered  in  a 
low  voice,  but  AinieVs  bright  face  and  win- 
ning manner  soon  gained  her  confidence. 
May  was  a  pretty  child,  not  unlike  a  doll 
herself,  with  blue  eyes  and  very  fair  hair ; 
and  presently,  when  her  nurse  had  brought 
out  two  dolls  and  a  cradle,  the  children  began 
to  play  together  on  the  grass  in  supreme 
happiness. 

Joan  tried  to  join  in,  but  Aimee  took 
little  notice  of  her.  She  had  arranged  to  be 
mother,  and  May  was  to  be  nurse,  and  do  all 
she  was  told.  There  was  no  part  left  for 
Joan  to  fill  except  that  of  spectator. 

For  a  time  this  amused  Joan,  although  she 
had  to  interfere  when  Aimee  desired  May 
to  go  and  pick  some  of  the  choicest  flowers 
and  make  a  nosegay  for  her.  Poor  little 
May  had  become  so  fascinated  by  her  visitor 
that  she  was  ready  to  obey  her  in  all  things. 

Aimee  shrugged  her  small  shoulders  at 
Joan's  interference,  but  she  made  no  remark. 

Presently  the  children  became  absorbed 
in  the  illness  of  a  doll  who  refused  to  take 
physic,  and  had  to  be  held  by  May  while 
Aimee  forcibly  administered  several  doses, 


and  Joan,  who  had  grown  weary  of  watching 
them,  sauntered  on  under  the  trees.  She 
was  soon  called  back  by  a  sound  of  crying. 

"  Please  don't — don't,  please ;  it  hurts," 
in  May's  most  pitiful  voice. 

Joan  looked  through  the  trees.  Aimee 
was  holding  May's  arm  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  she  was  thumping  her  between 
the  shoulders. 

"  Nonsense,"  she  said,  "  you  mustn't  mind." 

She  left  off,  however,  when  she  saw  Joan. 
May  ran  up  to  her  sister  and  hid  her  face 
against  her,  still  sobbing,  but  Aimee  was 
quite  unabashed. 

"  It's  all  right,"  she  said,  before  Joan  had 
collected  her  wits.  "  She  is  a  new  nurse,  and 
she  has  left  my  baby  to  cry,  bad  girl,  and  I 
am  making  her  cry  to  show  her  how  it  feels, 
that's  all." 

Joan's  politeness  was  sorely  tried. 

11  May  is  too  little  to  understand,"  she 
said.  "  We  will  go  and  have  tea  now,  shall 
we,  Aimee?" 

"  But  I  like  to  stay  here,"  the  child  said 
coaxingly;  "it  amuses  me." 

Just  then  nurse  came  to  say  that  Miss 
Grey  was  waiting  tea  in  the  school-room,  and 
Joan  was  surprised  to  find  how  relieved  she 
was  to  turn  over  her  visitor  to  her  despised 
governess.  Miss  Grey  seemed  quite  able  to 
manage  little  Aimee,  and  very  soon  the 
children  were  laughing  merrily  again. 

One  morning  just  at  the  beginning  of 
November,  the  complete  silence  at  breakfast- 
time  roused  Joan  from  a  deep  reverie.  She 
had  been  thinking  of  Thermopylae,  and  had 
been  trying  to  decide  whether  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  those  brave  Greeks  had  been 
heroism  or  fool-hardiness. 

As  she  looked  up  her  mother's  face  gave 
her  as  sudden  a  shock  as  if  she  had  been 
plunged  into  cold  water.  It  seemed  so  much 
smaller  than  it  had  looked  last  night,  so 
pale  too,  and  Joan  saw  that  she  did  not 
raise  her  eyes  from  her  plate,  and  that  she 
scarcely  ate  anything.  The  girl's  eyes  went 
on  quickly  to  her  father,  and  he  looked  yet 
more  troubled.  It  seemed  to  Joan  that  some 
dreadful  trouble  had  happened,  and  that  her 
mother  had  made  up  her  mind  to  bear  it,  but 
that  her  father  was  still  struggling  against  it. 

She  longed  to  ask  questions,  but  her 
tongue  would  not  move.  If  only  Fred  and 
"Willie  had  been  at  home,  she  thought  it 
would  have  been  easier. 

Mary  never  appeared  at  breakfast ;  it 
occurred  to  Joan  with  a  sudden  pang  that 
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her  sister  might  be  very  ill.  The  fear 
loosened  her  tongue. 

"  Mother,  is  Mary  ill  %  "  she  said. 

Her  father  and  mother  looked  at  her,  and 
then  their  glances  met,  and  they  seemed  to 
take  counsel  with  one  another. 

"  No,  my  dear,"  her  father  said  gravely ; 
tl  I  have  had  bad  news,  but  thank  God  Mary 
and  the  boys  are  as  well  as  usual.  You 
shall  hear  all  about  it,  but  your  mother  and 
I  have  a  good  deal  to  talk  over  first,  before 
we  speak  to  Mary  and  to  you." 


CHAPTER   VI. 


AN    ARRIVAL. 


Joan's  attention  was  much  distracted  during 
her  morning  studies,  and  even  during  the 
afternoon  French  lesson  she  made  so  many 
mistakes  as  she  read,  that  Monsieur  Herbe- 
lot's  eyebrows  went  up  and  wrinkled  his 
forehead  as  he  heard  them. 

Sometimes  Joan  lingered  in  the  hall,  for 
when  Monsieur  Herbelot  saw  her  there  he 
often  walked  a  little  way  with  her ;  but 
to-day  the  girl  collected  her  books  and  left 
the  class-room  in  a  hurry.  She  wanted  to 
get  home,  and  she  also  wished  to  avoid  the 
professor.  He  had  a  direct  way  of  asking 
questions,  and  Joan  knew  that  to  day  she 
could  not  tell  him  the  reason  of  her  inatten- 
tion if  he  taxed  her  with  it. 

When  she  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  she 
saw  her  mother  in  the  porch  of  the  Lodge. 
Joan's  eyes  brightened  with  eagerness.  She 
felt  sure  that  now  she  should  learn  all  she 
wished  to  know. 

"Mary  is  not  very  well  to-day,  dear," 
Mrs.  Wentworth  said,  "  and  we  do  not  want 
her  to  know  about  your  father's  trouble  at 
present.  You  will  find  May  in  the  garden," 
— this  was  in  answer  to  Joan's  wistful  look. 
"Mary  is  best  alone." 

This  was  indeed  a  trial  of  patience  for 
Joan,  and  May  found  her  sister  a  very  dull 
companion ;  for  Joan  was  thinking  about 
her  father's  trouble  instead  of  the  story 
about  wolves  she  had  begun  to  tell  the  little 
girl,  and  she  actually  said  "  Yes  "  when 
May  asked  her  if  wolves  ate  up  little  girls 
now-a-days  in  England. 

May  turned  pale  and  began  to  cry,  and 
some  minutes  passed  before  Joan's  mistake 
was  explained  ;  but  the  child's  equanimity 
had  been  disturbed.     She  told  Joan  that  it 


was  "  toopid  "  of  a  big  girl  to  speak  wrong 
words,  and  catching  sight  of  Miss  Grey  in 
the  field-walk,  she  ran  after  her. 

Since  the  meals  had  been  restored  to  their 
usual  order,  Joan  sat  in  the  dining-room 
with  a  book  while  her  parents  and  Mary 
dined  ;  but  Mary  had  kept  her  room  to  day,, 
and  Joan  felt  sure  that  she  should  not  be 
expected  to  go  in  alone.  She  wished  her 
lessons  were  more  difficult  to  prepare,  they 
would  have  better  filled  up  her  time.  She- 
felt  listless  and  restless  too. 

But  when  she  went  into  her  mother's 
sitting-room  it  seemed  as  if  her  trouble  had 
been  divined.  On  the  low  seat  on  which 
she  always  sat  and  read  lay  two,  fat  square 
volumes.  They  did  not  look  outwardly  attrac- 
tive, but  the  illuminated  title-page  at  once- 
fixed  Joan's  attention,  and  drew  her  to 
examine  the  pages  further  on.  Wood-cuts 
of  knights  and  men-at-arms  and  ladies  with 
high-peaked  head-dresses  looked  very  in- 
teresting, but  when  she  began  to  read  she 
was  fascinated.  She  had  often  heard  of 
Froissart's  Chronicles,  but  she  had  not 
thought  of  it  as  an  amusing  reading-book,, 
and  she  was  soon  deeply  interested  in  the 
deliverance  of  Hennebon  by  the  gallant 
Englishmen  who  came  to  the  rescue  of 
Jeanne  la  Flamme,  as  the  Bretons  still  call 
the  warlike  Countess  of  Montfort. 

Mary's  illness  and  her  father's  trouble 
slipped  away  from  Joan  while  she  read,  and 
she  looked  with  delighted  eyes  at  the  size  of 
the  books ;  they  promised  so  many  feasts  in 
the  thickness  between  the  covers. 

She  had  not  much  daily  time,  however, 
for  reading,  and  long  before  she  reached  the 
end  of  Froissart  she  noticed  an  unusual  stir 
in  the  house.  The  best  bed-room  and  dress- 
ing-room were  having  an  extra  sweeping  and 
dusting,  and  one  day  when  she  looked  in 
the  drawing-room  Joan  saw  that  all  the 
covers  were  taken  off  the  furniture. 

"  Is  there  going  to  be  a  party  to-night  1 " 
she  asked  Miss  Grey,  who  was  crossing  the 
hall. 

"  No,"  Miss  Grey  said  in  a  choked  voice ;. 
and  as  Joan  looked  at  her  she  saw  that 
she  had  been  crying. 

Parties  were  rare  events  at  Wentworth 
Lodge,  certainly  they  never  happened  in, 
November  ;  but  Joan  felt  sure  that  some- 
thing unusual  was  going  to  take  place  to- 
day. 

At  luncheon  her  mother  announced  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wentworth  were  coming  . 
to  stay  till  Monday.     Joan  had  never  seen 
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her  father's  uncle  and  aunt,  but  she  knew 
that  they  lived  at  Notley  Park,  and  she  had 
taken  it  into  her  head  that  they  were  very 
rich,  and  that  they  disliked  children,  because 
they  only  sent  a  Christmas  present  to  her 
father.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  when 
her  mother  added — 

"I  am  glad  Willie  is  not  at  home,  the 
house  will  be  quieter." 

Joan  saw  that  her  father  did  not  answer. 
He  had  been  very  silent  ever  since  that 
mysterious  letter  came.  "When  luncheon 
was  over,  however,  he  said  to  his  wife — 

"  I  think  the  children  are  best  out  of  the 
way  this  evening  What  do  you  think, 
dear?" 

Mrs.  Wentworth  hesitated,  then  she  said — 

"  Do  as  you  like  then.  Perhaps  your 
uncle  will  ask  for  them." 

Joan  felt  a  good  deal  of  excitement  about 
the  expected  arrival.  She  always  pictured 
everything  beforehand,  and  often  rehearsed 
long  conversations  and  also  events  which 
never  happened.  Perhaps  this  habit  in- 
creased her  unreadiness,  for  when  suddenly 
called  on  to  speak  or  act,  it  disconcerted 
her  to  find  the  reality  so  entirely  different 
from  her  previous  imagination  of  it. 

She  knew  that  Mrs.  Wentworth  was 
younger  than  her  husband,  because  she  had 
often  seen  the  photographs  of  this  uncle  and 
aunt  in  her  mother's  album,  and  instinctively 
she  had  conceived  a  liking  for  the  husband 
because  she  could  trace  a  resemblance  in  his 
face  to  that  of  her  own  father  ;  but  she  had 
not  been  able  to  make  up  her  mind  to  like 
Mrs.  Wentworth. 

Joan  had  a  curious  fancy  about  the  photo- 
graph of  her  great- aunt ;  its  expression 
seemed  to  the  girl  to  change  as  she  looked 
at  it.  Sometimes  it  looked  pleasant,  but  at 
other  times  she  could  hardly  look  at  it. 

Just  before  the  time  at  which  the  visitors 
were  expected  to  arrive,  Joan  resolved  to 
have  one  more  look  at  the  portrait,  and 
she  went  into  her  mother's  room.  It  was 
empty,  and  she  at  once  opened  the  photo- 
graph book,  and  looked  intently  at  Mrs. 
John  Wentworth. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  at  first 
sight  it  was  decidedly  pleasing.  There 
was  a  pleasant  smile  in  the  eyes,  and 
also  on  the  lips ;  the  dress  too  was  graceful 
as  well  as  fashionable ;  it  was  just  the  sort 
of  portrait  that  people  pronounce  to  be 
charming.  Joan  thought  that  she  must 
have  dreamed  the  evil  expression  which  she 
had  grown  to  associate  with  the  face.     She 


shut  her  eyes,  then  she  carried  the  book  close- 
to  the  lamp  and  looked  again  at  her  father's 
aunt. 

While  she  gazed  intently,  it  seemed  to 
Joan  that  beneath  all  this  there  was  a  sly 
furtive  look,  the  smile  became  a  mere  mask 
which  had  hidden  the  real  character  of  the 
face.  Without  it  the  eyes  were  hard,  and 
the  closely-pressed  lips  were  as  cunning  and 
greedy  as  those  of  a  cat  hungering  for  a  bird. 

Now,  as  she  pored  over  the  photograph, 
Joan  thought  the  forehead  was  much  too 
narrow,  although  it  was  so  high  ;  she  became 
almost  frightened  at  the  unpleasant,  deceit- 
ful expression  the  whole  face  had  taken. 

There  were  footsteps  in  the  passage,  and 
Joan  nearly  upset  the  lamp  as  she  replaced 
the  book  on  the  table. 

She  felt  unnerved  and  altogether  discom- 
fited when  the  door  slowly  opened. 

It  was,  however,  only  Mary,  who  had  come 
in  to  rest  on  the  sofa. 

"  Oh,  you  did  frighten  me  so,"  Joan  said. 
"  I  had  just  been  seeing  a  whole  story  of 
horrid ness  in  Aunt  Wentworth's  face,  and 
somehow  I  thought  it  was  she  coming  in." 

Mary  was  very  good,  but  she  had  no 
imagination,  and  therefore  she  never  sym- 
pathised with  Joan's  flights. 

"  How  foolish  !  you  are  talking  nonsense, 
Joan  dear ;  and  you  had  better  go  and  dress. 
Uncle  and  aunt  have  gone  to  their  rooms, 
and  uncle  said  he  wished  to  see  you,  so  you 
had  better  be  in  the  drawing-room  by  the 
time  they  come  down." 

"  Good  gracious !  have  they  come?  I  never 
heard  the  carriage.  Mary,  that  look  in  her 
face  has  made  me  shy  of  aunt.  Am  I  to 
kiss  her  and  uncle  too  % " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  they'll  kiss  you ;  they 
kissed  me.  But  do  make  haste,  child,  you 
know  papa  can't  bear  us  to  be  late  in  going 
down." 

Joan  fled,  but  she  felt  defrauded  in  having 
only  these  few  minutes  in  which  to  think 
out  the  scene  of  her  uncle  and  aunt's  recep- 
tion. She  had  no  expectation  of  being  liked  ; 
she  fancied  herself  almost  ugly,  whereas  she 
was  a  pale,  interesting-looking  child,  with 
large  dark  eyes  under  a  mass  of  rebellious 
fine  dark  hair  that  was  always  sticking  out 
where  it  was  not  wanted ;  she  had  a  good 
small  nose,  and  an  expressive  though  irregular 
mouth.  She  was  thin,  but  her  bones  were 
so  small  that  she  did  not  look  skinny,  and 
her  skin  was  so  smooth  and  clear  that  its- 
paleness  did  not  suggest  ill-health. 

Her  sister  Mary's  fragile  loveliness  and 
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little  May's  doll-like  face  fulfilled  Joan's  idea 
of  beauty,  and  she  rarely  looked  at  herself  in 
the  glass,  for  her  own  face  annoyed  her  by 
the  contrast  it  made  to  her  sisters.  The 
checking  of  her  eccentric  ways  so  constantly 
administered,  first  in  the  nursery,  then  in 
the  school-room,  sometimes  too  by  her  in- 
valid sister,  had  been  perhaps  occasionally 
needed  by  the  unorthodox  child  ;  but  there 
had  been  too  much  repression,  and  in- 
sensibly Joan  had  lost  all  self-reliance 
about  her  behaviour  with  strangers,  and 
she  was  therefore  so  nervous  and  self-con- 
scious when  she  went  into  the  drawing-room 
this  evening  that  she  quite  forgot  the  revela- 
tion which  her  aunt's  face  had  made  to  her. 

As  she  came  down  the  little  staircase  just 
outside  the  drawing-room  she  heard  the 
dinner-bell,  but  to  her  joy  only  her  father 
and  mother  and  Mary  were  assembled  in  the 
room  when  she  reached  it. 

But  the  other  door  opened,  and  in  came  a 
tall,  beautiful-looking  woman,  followed  at  a 
little  distance,  for  the  lady's  train  barred 
nearer  approach,  by  a  short  man  with  a  red 
face ;  a  very  little  grey  hair  stood  upright 
like  a  box  edging,  Joan  thought,  on  each  side 
of  the  blank  space  that  extended  from  his 
crown  to  his  forehead. 

Joan  knew  that  this  must  be  her  uncle, 
but  he  had  changed  a  good  deal  since  the 
time  of  the  photograph. 

She  was  so  interested  in  this  discovery 
that  she  forgot  her  shyness,  till  her  father 
said — 

"  Come  here,  Joan." 

She  had  unwisely  stayed  near  the  door  by 
which  she  had  entered,  and  now  she  had  to 
walk  up  the  long  room,  conscious  that  two 
pairs  of  strange  eyes  were  fixed  on  her.  Her 
hands  felt  suddenly  red  and  hot,  and  her 
feet  icy  cold,  and  as  she  put  her  trembling 
fingers  into  her  uncle's  hand,  he  said — 

" This  is  Joan,  is  it?"  then  holding  her  a 
little  way  off,  and  making  no  offer  to  kiss 
her,  he  went  on,  "  Well,  young  woman,  you 
must  learn  to  hold  your  head  up  if  you 
mean  to  get  on  in  the  world." 

Joan's  head  drooped  yet  lower,  and  colour 
came  into  her  face. 

"How  do  you  do,  child?"  Her  aunt's 
voice  sounded  so  smiling  that  Joan  felt 
encouraged  and  looked  up. 


The  brief  glance  assured  her  that  her  first 
reading  had  been  the  right  one ;  her  aunt's 
face  was  extremely  like  the  photograph, 
only  it  was  much  prettier.  Mrs.  Went- 
worth's  hair  was  golden,  of  that  bright  tint 
that  seems  to  be  full  of  sunshine,  and  she 
wore  it  in  little  delicate  tendrils  over  her 
white  forehead ;  her  features  were  faultless, 
but  the  bridge  of  her  nose  was  rather  high, 
and  her  lips  were  too  thin ;  her  blue  eyes 
looked  very  handsome  as  she  smiled. 

"  How  old  are  you  %  Yes,  I  remember  your 
mother  said  thirteen.  You  do  not  look  so  old, 
Joan.  At  thirteen,"  she  addressed  herself 
to  Joan's  father,  "  I  had  sometimes  to  take 
the  head  of  my  father's  table ;  I  was  quite  a 
little  woman." 

She  did  not  turn  her  head  again,  and 
Joan  felt  herself  dismissed  with  the  uncom- 
fortable consciousness  that  she  was  not  con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

The  gong  sounded,  dinner  was  announced, 
and  her  father  offered  his  arm  to  Mrs. 
Wentworth.  As  her  mother  passed  Joan 
she  bent  down  and  kissed  her. 

"  Good  night,  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  not 
see  you  again." 

It  was  a  relief  to  feel  that  she  was  free 
to  go  on  with  her  beloved  Froissart ;  but 
Joan  thought  it  was  great  waste  of  time  to 
have  been  dressed  so  elaborately  for  such  a 
moment's  notice. 

"  What  an  awful  bother  dress  is  !  "  Joan 
said  heartily,  as  soon  as  she  was  left  alone 
with  Mary,  who  still  had  to  lie  on  the  sofa. 
"  I  wish  I  had  been  born  a  boy." 

"  Oh,  Joan  !  "  in  a  shocked  voice. 

"  Well,  I  do,  Mary ;  not  for  everything 
though,  because  I  like  to  stick  to  lessons, 
and  boys  who  fag  at  lessons  are  usually  muffs, 
at  least  Willie  says  so.  But  just  think  of  the 
comfort  of  never  having  lace  to  tear,  or 
frocks  to  crumple,  or  sashes.  Why,  Mary, 
it  must  be  like  paradise  to  wear  jackets 
and  trousers." 

"I  wish  you  would  not  say  what  you 
don't  mean,  Joan ;  only  fancy  if  Aunt 
Wentworth  heard  you.  Do  be  careful;  I 
can  see  papa  and  mamma  want  you  to  be 
nice  to  her  and  to  uncle." 

Joan  looked  serious. 

"  I  wonder  why,"  she  said. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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CANNOT  see,  for  my  eyes  are  wet, 

And  the  burning  drops  fall  one  by  one. 

I  cannot  try  to  be  patient  yet, 

When  the  new  sad  year  has  but  just  begun. 

The  wind  is  beating  against  the  pane, 
And  sobbing  across  the  chestnut  tree, 

And  my  tears  fall  silently  through  the  rain 
For  my  lad  who  has  gone  to  sea. 


Whenever  the  storm  is  loud  I  wake, 
And  sit  in  the  darkness  all  alone — 

Watching  and  praying  for  his  dear  sake, 
Fighting  the  sorrow  I  may  not  own. 

With  to-morrow's  sun  I  must  put  it  by, 
When  the  other  bairns  are  about  my  knee, 

My  heart  may  break,  but  I  must  not  cry, 
For  the  lad  who  has  gone  to  sea. 


Sometimes  a  gleam  of  hope  will  come 
Across  the  dark  of  my  dull  despair — 

When  I  see  the  lights  in  my  silent  home, 

And  dream  of  a  face  that  may  meet  me  there. 

The  wool  from  my  fingers  will  sometimes  slip 
As  the  idle  needles   touch  my  knee ; 

Ah   me !  for  the  sight  of  my  sailor's  ship, 
The  lad  who  has  gone  to  sea. 


Some  day,  God  knows,  it  will  come  again, 
Sailing  up  through  the  storm  and  mist — 

Bringing  the  end  of  all  my  pain, 

Like  the  coming  of  one  who  has  kept  his  tryst. 

But  oh,  my  son,  if  death  comes  first, 
Bringing  his  peace  to  you  and  me, 

1  will  clasp  his  hand,  and  will  rise  to  meet 
My  lad  who  was  lost  at  sea. 

G.  Butt. 
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plan    he  gave 
and    took    to 


'OT  meeting  his  master  as  he 
had  expected,  he  began  to 
wonder  if  it  could  be  pos- 
sible that  he  had  never 
followed  him  at  all.  And 
feeling  rather  small  at  the 
failure  of  his  mischievous 
up  his  impudent  swagger 
running  again ;  this  time, 
however,  he  was  not  running  away  from 
his  master,  but  trying  to  come  up  with 
him.  But  the  more  he  ran  the  longer  the 
road  seemed  to  grow,  till  at  last,  stopping 
to  take  breath,  he  discovered  that  he  did  not 
know  where  he  was,  and  so  he  began  to  cry. 
He  was  plucky  enough  in  some  ways,  espe- 
cially where  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  being  the  reverse  ;  and  feeling  ashamed  of 
crying,  checked  himself,  and  set  off  running 
again.  He  ran  and  he  ran  till  he  felt  ready 
to  drop,  and  the  darkness  began  to  come 
down  over  the  land.  This  frightened  him, 
and  made  him  feel  lonely  and  miserable. 
He  was  tired  and  hungry,  and  in  spite  of 
his  running  began  to  feel  cold.  Darker  and 
darker  it  got,  and  his  poor,  short,  clumsy  legs 
were  aching,  so  that  he  could  only  creep 
along,  and  was  almost  making  up  his  mind 
to  lie  down  out  there  in  the  mud  and  die, 
when  to  his  intense  relief  he  saw  a  bright 
light  shining  not  far  off.  Plucking  up  heart 
he  dragged  his  tired  limbs  along  towards  it, 
and  was  already  busy  wondering  what  he 
would  get  for  his  supper,  and  thinking  how 
nice  a  tire  would  feel,  when  he  found  himself 
close  to  the  light  which  shone  from  the 
window  of  a  comfortable- looking  farm-house. 
But  the  door,  alas  !  was  shut,  and  though  he 
whined  and  scratched,  and  knocked  himself 
against  it  as  he  had  seen  Clyde  do  at  home, 
no  one  took  the  slightest  notice.  He  ran 
round  and  round,  and  at  last  tried  the 
back  door. 

"  If  they  knew  I  was  out  here  they  would 
let  me  in  at  once,"  he  thought  in  his  usual 
conceited  way,  and  he  threw  himself  against 
the  door  with  all  his  might. 

He  heard  a  chair  pushed  back  along  a 
stone  floor,  and  the  next  minute  the  door  was 
opened  a  little  way.  Puppy  at  once  tried  to 
push  himself  in,  but  all  he  received  for  his 


pains  was  a  sharp  kick,  and  an  angry  voice 
said : 

"  Get  out,  you  cur.  We  want  no  strange 
dogs  here." 

Then  the  door  was  shut  and  locked. 

Puppy  sat  on  his  haunches  utterly  as- 
tounded. She  had  called  him,  Him,  a  cur  t 
She  had  seen  who  it  was,  and  had  not  let  him 
in.  She  had  actually  kicked  him  !  What  could 
it  mean  1  And  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
the  wholesome  doubt  was  borne  in  upon 
his  mind,  that  perhaps  he  was  nobody  so 
very  great  after  all— except  in  his  own 
estimation.  His  master  had  considered  him 
not  worth  following  ;  this  woman  had  kicked 
him,  turned  him  away,  and  called  him  a 
cur.  It  was  bitter,  but  it  was  wholesome. 
Humbly  he  slunk  awTay  from  the  inhospit* 
able  door,  and  crying  bitterly  went  wandering 
about  trying  to  fkd  some  corner,  however 
lowly,  into  which  he  might  creep  and  shelter 
till  the  morning  should  come. 

He  saw  something  that  looked  like  a  tiny 
house  and  made  towards  it,  but  ere  he  could 
pass  in  at  the  door  a  great  hound  sprang 
out  upon  him  and,  seizing  him  by  the  scruff 
of  the  neck,  shook  him  till  he  felt  almost  dead. 

This  was  another  lesson  for  Mr.  Puppy. 
All  big  dogs  were  not  like  dear  old  Clyde 
then,  who  never  touched  him  however  hard 
he  teased  him.  Some  big  dogs  flew  at  little 
tired  puppies  and  shook  them  even  when 
they  were  meaning  no  harm. 

Puppy  whined  piteously ;  the  big  dog 
made  a  fierce  growling  noise  like  distant 
thunder,  but  a  deep,  though  rather  weak,, 
dog-voice  made  itself  heard  through  all  the 
din. 

11  What  are  you  doing,  Snarley  ]  "  it  asked. 
"  What  are  you  worrying1?  " 

The  big  dog  called  Snarley  let  go  of  puppy, 
but  put  his  foot  on  him  to  keep  him  from 
running  away,  and  answered  : 

"An  impertinent  young  thief  of  a  puppy 
that  tried  to  break  into  my  house." 

"  Indeed  I  meant  no  harm.  I  did  not 
know  whose  house  it  was." 

"  Oh  !  very  likely,"  said  Snarley  ;  "  then 
I'll  teach  you  whose  house  it  is,"  and  he  was 
just  about  commencing  to  worry  poor  puppy 
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11  Let  him  alone,  Snarley,"  said  the  other 
voice,  "  you're  too  big  to  kill  puppies." 

"  Oh  !  am  I  %  Who  are  you  to  give  orders'? " 
sneered  Snailey. 

"  I'm  your  master  anyhow  at  a  fight,  and 
if  you  don't  let  that  pup  away  I'll  lick  you 
when  I  get  better." 

Snarley  let  the  puppy  away  promptly,  and 
sneaked  back  into  his  kennel  looking  con- 
siderably awed,  and  puppy  ran  with  all  his 
might  in  the  direction  of  the  outhouse  from 
which  the  other  dog-voice  had  come. 

"  Where  are  you  1  "  he  cried,  sniffing  about 
in  the  dark ;  "  can't  I  find  you  and  come 
beside  you  1 " 

"  Yes,  the  door  is  off  the  latch  if  you  can 
find  it.  There,  you're  at  it  now  ;  push  and 
it  will  open.  But  don't  come  near  just  now. 
Wrho  are  you  ?  "  said  the  voice. 

"  Only  a  puppy,"  shivered  the  little  Fiend, 
shaking  with  cold  and  fear.  He  must  have 
been  in  a  very  depressed  state  surely  before 
he  would  have  condescended  to  call  himself 
"  only  a  puppy." 

"  And  how  came  you  here  ?  " 

"  I  lost  my  way,"  answered  the  puppy 
very  low. 

"  Lost  your  way  1  How  came  a  puppy  to 
lose  its  way  1  "  questioned  the  voice  sternly. 

"  Please,"  whispered  the  little  dog,  hang- 
ing its  head,  and  tail,  and  ears,  "  please,  I 
ran  away." 

"  Ah  !  I  thought  so,"  replied  the  other 
severely.     "  Tell  me  all  about  it." 

The  puppy  stood  at  the  door  of  the  out- 
house afraid  to  go  nearer,  and  confessed  all 
its  sin,  confessed  that  it  had  been  wicked 
and  mischievous,  and  felt  heartily  ashamed 
of  itself. 

"  And  are  you  sorry  1  "  asked  the  voice 
through  the  dark. 

"Yes,  very." 

"And  will  you  never  behave  in  such  a 
manner 'again1? " 

u  Oh  !  no,  never.  Do,  please,  let  me  come 
in  and  lie  beside  you,  I  am  so  cold,  and  wet, 
and  miserable." 

"  Well,"  said  the  other  dog,  "  I  don't  know 
if  I  ought  to,  because  I  am  ill,  and  I  think  I 
heard  the  keeper  say  it  was  catching  " 

"  But,"  cried  the  poor  puppy,  •'  if  I  have 
to  stay  out  here  I  shall  certainly  die.  I 
am  so  young,  and  I  have  never  been  used  to 
this  sort  of  thing." 

"Very  well.  I  don't  know  that  my  ill- 
ness is  infectious.  Anyhow  you  must  take 
your  chance.  Come  away  in,  and  lie  down 
in  the  straw  beside  me." 


Oh !  how  thankful  was  this  once  proud 
little  dog  to  creep  now  into  an  outhouse  and 
to  curl  himself  up  among  common  straw  ;  he 
had  had  no  supper,  and  there  was  no  fire  for 
him  to  dry  himself  at.  Bitterly  he  realized 
how  happy  was  his  own  home,  and  how 
ungrateful  he  had  been  to  those  who  had 
taken  so  much  trouble  to  make  it  so.  He 
crept  as  close  as  he  could  get  to  his  un- 
known friend,  and  felt  soft,  silky  hair 
touching  him,  then  a  hot  nose  smelt  him 
all  over,  and  a  dry  tongue  gave  him  a 
kindly  lick  or  two. 

"Well,"  murmured  the  big  dog,  "you 
are  a  poor  little  wretch." 

Puppy  felt  grateful  for  such  a  remark  as 
this  made  in  a  kindly  tone.  How  his  proud 
spirit  was  already  crushed  !  He  snuggled 
up  closer  against  the  silky  coat. 

"  Do  you  always  sleep  here  1 "  he  asked, 
comparing  his  present  lodgings  with  his 
usual  resting-place  beside  the  kitchen  fire. 
"  No ;  I  generally  live  in  the  kennel  with 
the  other  dogs.  I  am  only  here  because  I 
am  ill." 

"  Why  don't  they  take  you  into  the 
house  % " 

"  Houses  were  not  made  for  dogs,"  answered 
the  other  carelessly. 

"  But  I  live  in  a  house  always,"  said  the 
pup,  a  little  proudly. 

"Then  you  don't  deserve  to,"  growled  the 
big  dog. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  find  my  dear  old 
home  again,"  mused  aloud  the  puppy. 

"  It's  to  be  hoped  you'll  behave  better  in 
the  future  if  you  do.  Go  to  sleep.  I  am 
tired." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  the  little  dog,  fervently, 
and  soon  they  were  both  at  rest. 

Early  next  morning  the  big  dog  awoke 
the  puppy. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  get  away  before 
any  one  is  about.  If  they  catch  you  here 
they  will  most  likely  beat  you." 

"But  where  am  I  to  go?  I  don't  know 
my  way  home  !  "  whimpered  puppy,  feeling 
very  sleepy,  and  oh,  so  empty. 

The  big  dog  asked  him  where  he  lived, 
and  then  gave  a  few  simple  directions  for 
finding  his  home,  and  with  some  parting 
words  of  good  advice,  which  at  another  time 
the  puppy  would  have  called  preaching, 
started  him  on  his  journey. 

He  shrunk  timidly  past  the  kennel  where 
Snarley  slept,  and,  lost  in  thought,  wandered 
away  in  the  direction  the  big  dog  had  told 
him   to   follow.      Slowly  he    moved    along, 
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thinking  of  all  that  had  befallen  him  since 
he  had  left  his  dear  home  yesterday,  wonder- 
ing why  he  had  never  known  before  how  much 
he  loved  it,  and  asking  himself  if  perhaps 
everybody  would  be  glad  to  have  got  rid  of 
him,  and  hope  he  would  never  come  back.  He 
knew  he  deserved  that  they  should  so  wish ; 
but  oh  !  he  trusted  they  would  take  him  in 
once  more,  and  let  him  try  to  show  them 


what  a  good, 


grateful  little  dog  he  would  be. 


And  so  the  love  in  his  heart,  guided  by  the 
few  simple  instructions  the  big  dog  had  given 
him,  at  last  led  him  home. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  a  poor,  limping 
little  creature  crawled  up  to  the  front-door 
steps,  where  Clyde  was  sitting  with  a 
troubled  expression  in  his  solemn  eyes,  and 
humbly  wriggled  himself  up  close  beside 
him.  Clyde  started  at  this  meek-looking, 
muddy  little  dog  in  perplexity.  It  surely 
could  not  be  puppy  ;  but  after  snuffing  at 
him  he  recognized  him,  and,  incredible  as  the 
puppy  felt  it  to  be,  appeared  really  glad  to 
see  him. 

"It's  very  good  of  you  to  be  glad  to  see 
me  back  again,  Clyde,"  he  said  with  down- 
cast eyes.  "  Because  I've  been  a  horrid 
little  brute  to  you  and  everybody.  But  I'm 
going  to  be  good  now.  I'll  never  tease  you 
any  more." 

Clydelooked  as  embarrassed  as  a  gentleman 
receiving  thanks  for  a  kind  action,  and  said  : 

"Don't  mention  it,  I  beg  of  you.  Tell 
me  rather  what  has  befallen  you  since  you 
have  been  absent." 


So  the  puppy  told  him  all,  and  Clyde 
said  : 

"  I  think  you  had  better  come  straight  to 
our  master.     I  will  accompany  you." 

But  puppy  was  afraid,  hung  back,  and 
wished  to  slink  unobserved  in  at  the  back- 
door. Clyde,  however,  would  not  permit 
such  cowardly  conduct,  and  telling  him  that 
his  master  would  not  beat  him  unless  he 
thought  he  really  deserved  it,  led  the  way 
into  the  study.  There  Clyde  stood  wagging 
his  tail,  and  looking  so  pleadingly  out  of  his 
great  brown  eyes,  that  his  master  could  not 
withstand  the  appeal  that  he  knew  he  was 
making  for  the  little  dog,  and  with  only  a 
severe  scolding,  dismissed  the  latter  to  the 
kitchen  to  be  fed  and  washed. 

Everybody  was  very,  very  kind  to  him. 
They  fed  and  washed  and  petted  him,  but 
the  more  they  did  for  him  the  more  ashamed 
he  became.  And  when  after  two  or  three 
days  he  began  to  feel  very  ill  he  was  almost 
glad,  for  he  thought,  "  Now  I  will  die,  and 
trouble  them  no  more." 

But  he  did  not  die.  He  only  had  a  pretty 
bad  attack  of  distemper  which  confined  him 
to  the  stable  for  many  days,  and  from  which 
he  emerged  no  longer  a  roly-poly,  self- 
conceited  puppy,  but  a  slim  handsome  dog, 
who  soon  became  as  much  beloved  as  he  had 
before  been  deservedly  hated,  and  who  con- 
tinued to  be  for  many  years  the  faithful 
companion  of  the  baby  as  he  grew  from  a 
baby  into  a  little  boy. 


-^-<— o- 
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OLD  me  not,  earth,  with  bands  too  hard  to  break, 

Lest,  in  their  breaking,  should  my  heart  be  riven. 
Give  me  back  always,  whatsoe'er  you  take, 
The  Peace  of  Heaven. 

Hold  me  not,  Love,  with  such  a  mighty  cord, 

The  knot,  with  faltering  fingers,  I  must  part, 
Else  must  an  angel  cut  it  with  his  sword, 
And  wound  my  heart. 


Oh,  all  my  clearest,  let  me  go,  I  pray, 

If  that  I  go  should  be  the  will  of  God, 
For  the  dark  Valley  is  a  quiet  way 
That  saints  have  trod. 
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STUDIES    OF    GREAT    PAINTERS. 

By  S.  UDNY. 

II. 

LEONARDO   DA  VINCI. 


EONARDO  was  born  in 
1452  at  the  Castle  Yinci, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Arno, 
half-way  between  Pisa  and 
Florence.  His  father  was 
one  of  the  old  Italian 
noblemen  who  had  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  great  city  and 
were  proud  to  account  themselves  her  citi- 
zens ;  his  mother  a  peasant  girl  from  the 
same  country.     The  boy  was  brought  up  in 


his  father's  house,  who  at  that  time  filled  the- 
post  of  Notary  to  the  Signiory  or  Govern- 
ment of  Florence.  Vasari  tells  us  marvels 
of  his  early  education.  His  progress  seems 
to  have  been  spontaneous  in  the  most  various 
studies.  In  arithmetic  he  constantly  startled 
his  teacher  by  the  doubts  and  difficulties  he 
raised.  Graceful  accomplishments  and  exer- 
cises, such  as  dancing  and  music,  came  to 
him  by  nature.  We  are  told  that  he  "  sang 
most  divinely,  he  was  a  great  performer  on 
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bis  own  lute,"  which  was  almost  wholly  of 
silver,  in  the  shape  of  a  horse's  head,  and 
-as  he  grew  older  his  agility  and  strength 
became  proverbial.  Like  Yandyck  he  was 
very  fond  of  horses,  and  an  excellent  rider. 
But  above  all  his  ruling  passion  discovered 
itself  in  his  constant  practice  of  drawing  and 
modelling.  Fortunately  no  foolish  prejudices 
of  birth,  or  designs  as  to  a  different  career  on 
the  part  of  his  father,  stood  between  young 
Leonardo  and  his  future  triumphs.  The 
father  placed  his  son  with  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  whom  Florence  had  pro- 
duced, Andrea  del  Yerrochio,  his  own  per- 
sonal friend. 

Yerrochio  was  more  of  a  sculptor  than  a 
painter.  Some  of  his  works,  or  works  at  least 
produced  in  his  studio,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
valuable  collection  of  Florentine  terracottas 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Even 
these  convey  a  vivid  impression  of  his  feel- 
ing for  beauty  and  vivacity  of  form.  He 
•could  paint  too  in  a  style  "  that  marks  an 
epoch  in  art."  To  his  great  equestrian 
statue  we  shall  have  to  refer  again. 

Under  Yerrochio  he  painted  for  his  father 
a  marvellous  shield,  bearing  the  head  of  the 
Medusa — like,  no  doubt,  the  copy  still  in  the 
XJffizi,  of  which  Shelley  wrote — 

"  It  lieth  gazing  on  the  midnight  sky, 

'Tis  the  tempestuous  loveliness  of  terror." 

He  was  obtaining  too  a  mastery  over  the 
forms  and  appearances  of  nature,  without 
which  mere  genius,  as  he  says  himself,  is 
useless.  We  hear  of  animals,  trees,  even  of 
the  dewdrops  upon  the  leaves  of  his  llowers, 
painted  with  wonderful  truth  ;  and  he  had 
already  been  trying  to  catch  in  terra-cotta 
the  smiles  of  women  and  children. 

"We  do  not  know  exactly  when  Leonardo 
•exchanged  Florence  as  his  home  for  Milan, 
but  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  he  entered 
the  Duke's  service  till  he  was  at  least  thirty 
years  of  age.  He  certainly  never  took  a  more 
important  step.  Behind  him  he  left  Florence, 
its  gardens,  its  palaces,  its  society,  for  the 
wind-swept  streets  of  the  northern  capital, 
and  its  dark  atmosphere  of  tyranny  and 
intrigue.  But  before  him  seemed  no  doubt 
to  lie  the  true  road  to  achievement  and  to 
fame.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  so  says  his  earliest 
though  anonymous  biographer,  had  given 
Leonardo  a  salary  with  commissions  for 
pictures,  and  the  famous  garden  (where 
Michael  Angelo  worked  a  little  later)  as  his 
studio.     At  IiOrenzo's  brilliant  court,  where 


he  sat  down  to  table  with  the  first  men  of 
his  age  in  every  path  of  life,  where  he  passed 
his  time  among  the  best  painters  dead  and 
living,  whom  Italy  had  produced,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  best  opportunity  of  studying 
the  antique  from  the  collection  brought 
together  by  the  Medici,  we  might  well  have 
supposed  Leonardo  would  elect  to  remain. 
But  it  was  not  so.  For  the  antique  he 
evidently  shared  none  of  the  prevailing 
enthusiasm ;  throughout  his  writings,  says 
Dr.  Bichter,  only  once  do  we  find  a  reference 
to  the  "Greeks  and  Romans,"  and  then  only 
as  masters  of  the  treatment  of  flowing 
drapery.  No  one  in  fact  did  more  by  pre- 
cept and  practice  to  overthrow  that  pre- 
scriptive veneration  for  Antiquity  which 
has  hung  like  a  millstone  round  the  neck 
of  Modern  Art. 

As  for  past  or  present  masters,  he  tells  us 
clearly  in  his  treatise  upon  Painting  that 
"a  painter  ought  never  to  imitate  the  man- 
ner of  any  other,  because  in  that  case  he 
cannot  be  called  the  child  of  nature,  but  the 
grandchild." 

Even  of  intercourse  with  other  great 
spirits  on  those  problems  and  ideas  which 
thronged  his  brain  he  may  have  been  im- 
patient. He  was  very  different  too  from  even 
the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries.  They 
were  speculating  upon  the  nature  of  Platonic 
love,  or  poring  over  cabalistic  lore — trying 
to  revive  the  life  and  letters  of  the  Pagan 
world,  or  intent  upon  religious  reform, 
immersed  in  the  grand  political  struggles  or 
engrossed  in  the  petty  interests  of  public  life  ; 
while  Leonardo  put  physical  before  psycho- 
logical research,  evidently  placed  material 
inventions  and  improvement  above  culture, 
and  seems  to  have  troubled  little  about  Church 
or  State.  There  is  another  side  too  to  his 
nature  of  which  we  must  not  lose  sight — his 
love  of  social  gaiety  and  his  powers  of  enter- 
tainment. All  these  considerations  would 
point  to  a  new  life  and  an  open  field  for  his 
ambitions  at  Milan. 

The  Duke1  too  had  his  own  reasons  for 
wishing  to  secure  the  services  of  Leonardo. 
He  came  of  a  family  who  had  raised  them- 
selves entirely  by  talent  and  daring  to  an 
almost  absolute  dominion  in  Lombardy. 
Lodovico  Sforza,  the  third  son  of  the  famous 
Francesco  who  had  changed  his  woodman's 
axe  for  a  common  soldier's  halbert,  and  risen 
by  sheer  force  of  character  first  to  be  the 
greatest  captain  and  afterwards  one  of  the 

1  He  was  really  only  Regent  of  the  Duchy  at  this 
time. 
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foremost  princes  in  Italy,  occupied  then  a 
very  precarious  position.  He  was  surrounded 
by  enemies  among  his  own  turbulent  and 
haughty  subjects.  He  had  offended  two  of 
the  most  formidable  states  in  the  Peninsula, 
the  Republic  of  Venice  and  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  He  was  still  properly  speaking  the 
mere  guardian  of  his  nephew,  Gian  Galeazzo, 
the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  which  he 
afterwards  openly  usurped. 

In  many  ways  he  reminds  us  of  our  own 
King  Richard  III.,  by  his  ability  as  much  as 
by  his  crimes;  for  insatiable  ambition  is 
the  key  to  his  character.  A  few  years  later 
he  sold  the  liberty  of  Italy  to  the  French, 
and  handed  over  the  mountain  passes  of  the 
Alps,  and  Genoa  the  water-gate  of  the 
Peninsula,  to  Charles  VIII.  and  his  forces. 
Meanwhile  it  suited  both  his  policy  and  his 
taste  (for  the  Italian  princes,  whatever  their 
vices,  proved  themselves  true  friends  and 
lovers  of  the  beautiful)  to  make  his  court 
a  centre  of  Science  and  Art. 

We  get  some  idea  of  Leonardo's  activity 
from  a  memorandum  in  which  he  lays  his 
services  before  Lodovico.  Let  us  look  at 
some  of  the  items.  He  speaks  first  of  mili- 
tary inventions :  of  light  bridges  for  the 
rapid  pursuit  of  an  enemy,  of  others  strong 
enough  to  resist  lire  and  assault,  of  plans 
for  destroying  those  opposed  to  them.  He 
knows  how  to  remove  water  from  the  ditches 
of  an  invested  place,  and  for  ruining  any 
fortress  except  on  a  stone  foundation,  in 
case  bombardment  is  impossible.  In  this 
strain  he  goes  on  :  he  is  ready  to  construct 
cannon,  mortars,  and  fire  engines  of  beau- 
tiful as  well  as  useful  shape,  and  of  new 
design,  some  of  which  are  to  discharge  in- 
flammable matters, — others,  mounted  upon 
"  covered  and  indestructible  carts,"  to  enter 
and  break  the  strongest  formations.  Where 
cannon  are  impracticable,  he  is  ready  to 
fall  back  on  catapults  and  mangonels  of  a 
kind  hitherto  unknown,  and  undertakes  to 
contrive  a  way  of  passing  underground  any 
ditches  or  stream.  By  sea  he  will  provide 
vessels  that  will  resist  the  heaviest  fire — 
"also  powder  and  vapour." 

Coming  to  more  peaceful  accomplishments, 
he  declares  that  he  can  equal  any  one  in 
engineering  and  architecture  ;  he  can  execute 
sculpture  of  every  sort,  including  the  bronze 
horse  of  Lodovico's  father,  and  in  painting 
can  do  as  much  "  as  any  other,  be  he  who  he 
may."  The  writer  of  all  this,  very  justly 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  must  have  been 
either   a   genius    or   a   fool.     And  to    such 
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serious  occupations  he  added  a  "  special 
talent  for  entertaining,  particularly  in  the 
conduct  of  theatrical  performances,"  to  which 
we  may  be  sure  the  Duke  did  justice,  for  he 
was  engaged  on  planning  and  superintend- 
ing the  court  pageants,  which  graced  life's 
sombre  course  in  the  Cinque  Cento  as  well  at 
Milan  as  elsewhere.  Among  these  festivities 
none  are  surrounded  by  so  tragic  interest 
as  those  which  accompanied  the  marriage 
of  Gian  Galeazzo,  Lodovico's  nephew,  to  the 
young  and  beautiful  princess  of  Naples,  who, 
after  a  few  brief  years  of  unceasing  anxiety 
and  insult — for  long  a  virtual  prisoner  in  the 
rocky  citadel  of  Milan — was  to  lay  her  boy- 
husband  in  his  grave,  and  to  witness  the 
disappearance  of  her  father's  dynasty  in  a 
single  night  before  the  deluge  of  foreign 
arms  and  native  insurrection. 

But  of  far  greater  interest  than  these 
passing  events  were  the  two  great  works 
which  occupied  Leonardo's  time  during  these 
years  at  the  court  of  Milan.  One  of  them, 
The  Last  Supper,  which  he  painted  on  the 
walls  of  the  refectory  in  the  Convent  of  the 
Madonna  delle  Grazie,  has  long  been  con- 
sidered in  composition  the  most  perfect 
painting  of  all  ages.  The  other,  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Francesco  Sforza,  the  famous 
Condottiere,  must  certainly  have  been  the 
finest  work  in  sculpture  of  this  kind  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

We  shall  do  well  to  linger  for  a  moment 
over  these  two  creations.  At  best  we 
cannot  hope  to  feel  more  than  the  shadow 
of  their  presence.  Nature  has  ruined  the 
first  and  man  has  destroyed  the  second.  In 
painting  the  fresco  Leonardo  himself,  in  his 
pursuit  of  an  ideal  that  lay  beyond  the 
powers  of  nature,  employed  experimental 
oil  mixtures  which  reduced  it  to  a  mere 
wreck  of  its  original  condition  wTithin  a 
space  of  fifty  years.  When  the  French  in- 
fantry under  Louis  XII.  entered  Milan, 
some  Gascon  archers  amused  themselves  by 
sending  their  shafts  into  his  model  of  the 
great  horse ;  and  though  a  little  later  we 
gather  that  it  was  still  in  existence  from  an 
offer  by  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  to  remove  it 
for  his  own  use,  after  that  time  it  com- 
pletely disappears. 

Over  this  statue  Leonardo,  judging  simply 
by  the  notes  and  drawings  which  we  still 
possess,  spent  infinite  pains.  Had  it  ever 
been  erected  it  would  have  been  a  monument 
of  his  mechanical  no  less  than  of  his  artistic 
skill.  Great  doubt  exists  as  to  the  point 
of  completion  which  it  reached.     That  some 
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statue  (whether  model  or  otherwise)  stood 
for  months  and  even  years  in  one  of  the 
jriazze  or  squares  of  Milan  seems  beyond 
question.  Leonardo  declared  himself  that 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  bronze  were 
required  for  the  casting,  which,  it  is  further 
said,  he  wished  to  accomplish  in  a  single 
piece  ;  and  a  contemporary  states  the  height 
of  the  statue  to  have  been  twelve  braccie, 
about  twenty-six  feet.  Leonardo's  own  en- 
thusiasm reached  a  high  pitch,  for  lie  writes 
to  a  correspondent,  "  Let  your  eyes  be  opened : 
believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  Leonardo  of 
Florence,  who  is  at  work  upon  the  bronze 
horse  of  the  Duke  Francesco,  needs  no  com- 
missions from  you  ;  for  I  know  full  well  how 
to  employ  the  days  of  my  life."  Some  of  his 
hopes  at  least  were  fulfilled,  for  when  the 
Duke's  daughter  Bianca  Maria  was  married 
to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  the  model  was 
erected  under  an  improvised  triumphal  arch 
to  the  wonderment  of  all  spectators. 

What  then  can  we  glean  about  the  statue 
itself,  of  the  ideas  which  Leonardo  enter- 
tained, and  the  form  they  finally  assumed? 
Extraordinary  interest  surrounds  colossal 
sculpture  of  this  kind.  It  becomes  part  and 
parcel  of  the  daily  life  of  those  who  live 
around  its  base,  as  no  work  of  painting  ever 
can,  and  is  endowed  with  an  individual 
charm  which  architecture  never  possesses. 
It  enters  into  the  landscape  like  that  mighty 
figure  at  Rhodes  which  lighted  the  sailors  to 
its  harbour,  or  the  Athene  of  Phidias,  which 
the  seamen  sighted  flashing  in  the  sun  when 
they  passed  the  Cape  of  Sunium.  It  stands 
there  as  a  perpetual  witness  to  some  glorious 
moment  in  the  past  of  those  who  have  raised 
it,  as  an  embodiment  of  national  or  civic 
history.  Such  considerations  as  these  must 
have  spurred  Leonardo  to  do  his  utmost.  The 
simplicity  of  the  materials,  if  they  increase 
the  majesty  of  the  undertaking,  make  success 
a  thousand  times  more  difiicult.  Perhaps 
this  accounts  for  the  frequent  failure  of  the 
attempt. 

None  of  the  important  equestrian  statues 
of  antiquity  have  reached  us  in  their  original 
condition  (there  are  some  magnificent  frag- 
ments of  the  early  Grseco-Asiatic  school  at 
the  British  Museum),  but  Leonardo  had 
before  him  two  works  of  his  own  age  which 
remain  in  the  opinion  of  many  the  grandest 
examples  of  pure  style  in  this  genre  which 
the  modern  world  possesses — I  mean  Dona- 
telle's  Gattamelata  at  Padua,  and  Yerrochio's 
Colleoni  at  Venice. 

The   latter  was  the  last  work  of   Verro- 


chio,  Leonardo's  own  master,  while  the  sub- 
jects of  both  statues  were  Condottieri  like 
Francesco.  And  Leonardo  showed  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  difficulties  as  well  as  the 
grandeur  of  his  task  by  the  sketches  that 
he  made  of  both  works, — sketches  which 
still  exist  in  the  Windsor  Collection.  We 
are  naturally,  however,  most  curious  as  to 
the  design  which  he  eventually  selected  from 
all  his  previous  studies.  Unfortunately  we 
cannot  feel  sure  upon  this  all-important 
point.  One  of  his  studies,  however,  repre- 
senting both  horse  and  rider,  is  accompanied 
by  explanations  and  notes  so  elaborate  as 
to  lead  Dr.  Richter  to  the  belief  that  it 
embodies  Leonardo's  final  idea  for  the  statue. 
It  has  been  thought  that  this  ponderous 
mass  of  metal  was  cast  in  the  attitude  of  a 
gallop,  but  the  sketch  of  which  we  speak 
adopts  a  very  different  pose.  The  horse, 
closely  reined,  steps  proudly  forward  a  little 
to  the  right,  while  the  seated  warrior  turns 
sharply  to  the  left,  with  the  right  hand  on 
his  bridle,  and  holding  in  the  left  a  marshal's 
baton.  The  advantages  of  such  an  attitude 
are  obvious  at  first  sight.  One  of  the  sculp- 
tor's chief  difficulties  consists  in  making  the 
statue  interesting  from  every  point  of  view. 
The  action  of  both  man  and  beast  must  be 
primarily  directed  to  this  end.  Now  only 
at  two  points  in  the  spectator's  circuit, 
directly  in  front  and  directly  behind,  do  we 
lose  sight  completely  of  the  horse's  flanks. 
From  any  other  position  they  form  by  far 
the  most  important  portions  of  his  body.  The 
sculptor's  first  aim,  therefore,  is  to  calculate 
for  their  due  interest. 

Yery  possibly  Leonardo  kept  before  his 
mind,  while  planning  these  effects,  that  day, 
still  living  in  the  recollection  of  the  Milanese, 
when  Francesco  entered  the  city  seated  upon 
his  horse,  and  borne  aloft  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  fickle  populace  to  offer  thanks  within 
the  splendid  cathedral  and  assume  the  ducal 
crown. 

Hitherto,  though  these  biographical 
sketches  are  confined  to  the  history  of  Paint- 
ing, we  have  spoken  of  Leonardo's  activity 
during  his  stay  at  Milan  in  sculpture.  There 
is  a  twofold  reason,  however,  for  so  doing : 
first  because  an  artist's  life  must  be  regarded 
in  its  entirety ;  secondly  because,  like  his 
contemporary  Michael  Angelo,  or  our  own 
painters  Watts  and  Leighton,  Leonardo  con- 
sidered painting  and  sculpture  different  forms 
of  the  same  essential  art,  which  has  for  its 
aim  the  imitation  of  nature. 

Leonardo,  among  his  other  engagements, 
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seems  to  have  been  regularly  employed  by 
the  Duke  as  painter  whenever  he  wanted 
a  picture  of  extraordinary  merit.  One  work 
of  this  kind  was  the  altar-piece— a  Nativity 
— which  Lodovico  sent  after  the  fashion  of 
Italian  princes  as  a  political  present  to  the 
Emperor  Maximilian.  Another  class  con- 
sisted of  portraits  which  he  ordered  of  him- 
self, his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  mistresses. 
But  it  is  also  to  the  Duke  that  we  owe 
(though  the  monks  divide  with  him  the 
honour  of  the  commission)  his  masterpiece  in 
the  refectory  of  the  convent  Delle  Grazie. 

Into  The  Last  Supper  Leonardo  threw 
all  his  energies.  So  much  we  may  gather 
from  contemporary  sources.  Bandello,  the 
novelist,  tells  an  interesting  story  of  his 
habits  while  painting  it.  He  was  glad  of 
the  opinions  of  bystanders  :  often  he  took 
his  place  upon  the  scaffolding  at  early  dawn 
and  continued,  so  we  are  informed,  till  the 
shades  of  evening  drove  him  away,  too 
absorbed  the  while  to  take  any  food.  At 
other  times  he  would  not  even  touch  the 
wall,  but  stood  there  gazing  at  his  work 
with  folded  arms,  as  if  to  criticise  his  figures 
himself.  Or  in  the  heat  of  mid-day  sun  he 
would  hasten  from  the  citadel,  where  he 
was  modelling  the  colossal  horse,  without 
even  seeking  the  shady  side  of  the  street, 
to  add  a  few  touches  and  immediately  return. 
We  know  too  that  his  experiments  with  oil 
in  fresco-painting,  which  have  ended  so  dis- 
astrously in  the  case  of  the  picture,  must 
have  cost  him  an  infinity  of  anxiety  and 
calculation,  though  they  may  have  ultimately 
saved  him  time  and  trouble. 

The  Last  Supper  was  a  very  favourite 
subject  of  early  Italian  art,  and  considered 
peculiarly  appropriate  in  the  refectory  or 
dining-hall  of  a  religious  house.  Naturally 
too  there  was  more  than  one  way  of  repre- 
senting a  scene  the  associations  of  which 
were  so  many.  The  more  mystical  painters 
regarded  it  primarily  as  the  Sacrament  of 
our  Saviour — His  dying  bequest  of  Him- 
self under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine  to 
His  assembled  disciples,  and  through  them 
to  His  Church.  The  later  painters  of  the 
early  Renaissance  seem  to  have  thought 
rather  of  its  human  interest,  as  the  last 
occasion  on  which  the  Lord  sat  among 
His  chosen  band,  before  the  kiss  of  the 
traitor  scattered  even  the  faithful  few. 

Leonardo  has  taken  up  the  second  of  these 
two  conceptions,  and  chosen  the  culminating 
moment,  when  the  words,  "  One  of  you  shall 
betray  Me,"  have  thrown  the  little  company, 


save  Him  who  sits  in  their  midst,  into  the 
extremity  of  confusion  and  horror.  He  has 
blended  the  mysterious  with  the  natural  by 
three  main  means — the  twilight  in  which 
the  room  is  bathed,  the  peaceful  and  sym- 
pathetic landscape  to  which  the  eye  escapes 
through  the  open  window  behind,  and  the 
wonderful  isolation  of  the  central  figure. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  more  closely  at 
this  wonderful  painting,  remembering  what 
are  the  effects  at  which  fresco  more  par- 
ticularly aimed — monumental  gravity,  gran- 
deur of  form  and  composition,  and  beauty  of 
expression.  The  holy  company  are  seated 
on  the  further  side  of  a  trestle-table  which 
runs  the  whole  length  of  the  upper  chamber 
where  they  have  just  eaten  their  last  meal. 
On  the  cloth  of  creamy  white  (like  the  old 
lace  cloths  of  some  secluded  hostelry  in  the 
Italy  of  to-day)  are  ranged  dishes  and  glasses 
containing  the  remains  of  the  repast,  all 
painted  with  truthful  detail.  The  side  walls, 
hung  with  what  looks  like  very  simple  strips 
of  patterned  tapestry,  run  back  with  suffi- 
cient depth  to  allow  the  scene  itself  to  stand 
clearly  out.  The  third  wall  is  pierced  by 
one  large  and  two  smaller  windows,  through 
which  a  quiet  landscape  becomes  visible — a 
plain  with  a  winding  stream,  a  solitary  build- 
ing, and  in  the  distance  gently  undulating 
hills.  The  mention  of  these  details  might 
seem  trivial  did  they  not  teach  us  that 
Leonardo  purposely  threw  an  air  of  homely 
simplicity  around  his  great  creation.  To 
the  figures  he  has  consecrated  all  his  ener- 
gies. They  face  us,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  Apostles,  Simon  and  Bartholomew, 
who  occupy  the  extremities  of  the  table. 
Underneath  it  their  feet  appear,  but  all 
the  interest  is  concentrated  upon  that  part 
of  their  form  which  is  seen  above.  The 
hands,  an  Italian's  constant  resource  in  con- 
versation or  expression,  play  a  great  part 
both  in  explanation  and  composition.  Our 
Lord  has  evidently  just  finished  speaking, 
and  His  words  have  moved  His  disciples, 
each  according  to  his  individual  character. 
On  his  right  the  beautiful  St.  John,  scarcely 
roused  even  now  from  his  gentle  reverie 
upon  the  Master's  bosom,  leans  towards  St. 
Peter,  who  has  risen  from  his  seat,  and 
pointing  to  the  speaker,  urges  the  imme- 
diate question,  "  Who  is  it  ?  "  In  so  doing 
his  right  arm  touches  with  the  hilt  of  the 
knife,  which  it  still  grasps,  the  elbow  of 
Judas,  who  turns  sharply  to  his  left  con- 
fronting his  two  companions.  In  his  right 
hand  he  clutches  the  bag,  and  the  same  arm 
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lying  across  the  table  upsets  a  salt-cellar. 
On  the  other  side  of  Peter  sits  Andrew, 
turning  his  head  towards  the  Lord  and 
raising  his  hands  with  outstretched  fingers 
in  token  of  horror,  but  otherwise  the  quietest 
figure  in  the  room,  and  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  eager  excitement  of  his  brother. 
James  the  younger  lays  his  hand  upon 
Peter's  shoulder,  behind  the  back  of  Andrew, 
a  determined  look  upon  his  face,  and  Bar- 
tholomew resting  on  a  single  foot  stands 
bending  forward  and  supporting  himself  with 
both  hands  upon  the  table,  while  his  frank 
glance  straight  at  the  Saviour  bears  out 
that  earliest  verdict  beneath  the  fig-tree, 
"  Behold  an  Israelite,  in  whom  is  no  guile." 

To  the  left  of  our  Lord  a  very  different 
scene  takes  place.  St.  James  the  elder,  who 
with  his  younger  brother  John  and  St.  Peter 
formed  an  inner  circle  among  the  disciples, 
starts  back  with  outstretched  arms  in  hor- 
ror; his  eyes  full  of  dark  speculation  seem 
already  to  foresee  all  the  consequences  of 
betrayal.  Behind  him  "  doubting  Thomas  " 
with  raised  forefinger  appears  to  ask  the 
Master  directly,  "  Is  it  I?"  while  St.  Philip, 
who  at  other  times  had  shown  some  hesita- 
tion or  diffidence,  moves  forward  now,  his 
hands  upon  his  breast,  as  if  to  throw  himself 
at  His  feet.  'With  this  gracious  action  con- 
trasts the  energetic  movement  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, who,  represented  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood, turns  rapidly  to  the  aged  Simon  in  the 
act  of  answering  the  inquiry  upon  his  face 
and  in  his  hands,  while  slightly  to  the  rear 
of  both  Thaddseus  is  bringing  the  back  of 
his  right  hand  down  upon  the  palm  of  his 
left,  in  the  agony  of  suspicion.  The  whole 
composition  is  divided  into  groups  of  three, 
which  are  connected  with  one  another  by 
the  action  of  one  or  more  of  their  members. 

I  have  followed  in  this  very  brief  descrip- 
tion the  view  of  Goethe  as  to  the  person- 
ality of  the  various  figures,  taken  from  his 
essay1  upon  this  picture.  But  the  picture 
should  be  its  own  commentary,  and,  curiously 
enough,  it  can  be  studied  in  many  ways  best 
away  from  the  original,  which  has  been  per- 
verted by  restoration.  Besides  many  en- 
gravings, of  which  Raphael  Morghen's, 
executed  at  immense  pains,  is  the  best,  we 
are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  in  the 
Diploma  Gallery  of  the  Boyal  Academy  a 
copy  by  one  of  Leonardo's  own  pupils,  which 
for  colour  and  drawing  is  an  admirable  echo 
of  the  lost  fresco,  though  it  certainly  fails 

1  "Well  worth  half  an  hour's  perusal.  Translated 
into  English  by  Nachden,  1821, 


in  the  expression  of  the  heads,  and  can  at 
best  be  regarded  only  as  a  sympathetic  re- 
production of  the  original.  Any  one  who^ 
cares  to  visit  those  little-known  but  inter- 
esting rooms  (they  are  open  free  every  day 
from  eleven  till  four)  can  gather  a  much- 
better  idea  of  the  whole  than  from  any 
verbal  account  or  even  engraving,  for  we- 
may  feel  sure,  and  can  see  even  here,  that 
colour  played  in  Leonardo's  composition  a 
most  important  part.  To  one  or  two  points,, 
however,  we  must  allude.  The  great  diffi- 
culty of  the  picture  lay  of  course  in  the- 
adequate  presentment  of  our  Lord  Him- 
self.  Leonardo,  we  know,  sought  a  com- 
pletely original  and  individual  conception, 
and  though  he  painted  and  repainted  itr 
never  satisfied  himself  in  the  end.  Even 
the  head  as  he  left  it  is  lost  to  us  for  ever,, 
and  the  existing  renderings  differ  so  widely 
that  we  are  quite  at  sea  in  forming  any 
clear  idea  of  what  he  meant,  though  we  can 
feel  from  drawings,  paiutings,  and  engrav- 
ings the  wealth  of  Leonardo's  imagination. 
If  we  were  to  trust  the  Academy  copy  we- 
should  ascribe  to  the  Christ  a  feminine  type 
akin  to  that  of  the  wonderfully  tender  St, 
John.1  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  reconstruct 
in  our  minds  a  vision  of  this  famous  head, 
is  to  look  closely  at  the  beautiful  Christ 
surrounded  by  Four  Scribes  in  the  National 
Gallery,  long  ascribed  to  Leonardo,  though 
now  rightly  given  to  Luini.  Granting  the 
differences  of  age  and  situation,  the  head 
of  this  '  Youthful  Christ '  teaches  us  to 
what  sweetness  and  dignity  Lombard  art 
in  and  after  Leonardo's  days  could  rise 
in  the  pourtrayal  of  the  Saviour.  If  we 
turn  from  the  chief  to  the  other  figures  at 
the  table  we  find  the  painter  at  wTork  in 
quite  a  different  field.  A  slight  indication 
of  his  intense  love  of  reality  may  possibly 
be  found  in  the  very  Jewish  noses  of  several 
among  the  Apostles — notably  of  Judas.  But 
we  must  not  expect  an  anticipation  like  this 
of  a  somewhat  doubtful  tendency  in  Modern 
Art  (I  mean  the  habit  of  local  literalism  in 
devotional  pictures)  to  be  more  than  a 
passing  thought.  Leonardo  has  conceived 
his  scene  wholly  from  an  Italian  point  of 
view.  These  attitudes  he  studied  in  taverns 
or  on  the  public  squares ;  these  faces  he 
pursued  along  the  streets  till  he  caught  the 
essence  of  their  expression  ;  this  wild  scene 
of  human  passion,  where  revenge  confronts 
treachery,  he  had  witnessed  among  the  licen- 

1  There  is  a  beautiful  sketch  for  our  Lord's  head  in- 
the  Brera  Gallerv  at  Milan  itself. 
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tious  manners  of  his  own  countrymen.  But 
he  combines  these  elements  with  others  which 
■came  from  his  own  soul ;  the  depiction  of 
the  Master  Himself,  of  these  rough  men 
moulded  under  His  will  into  no  common 
order  of  beings,  of  the  peace  which  broods 
over  the  room  despite  the  jarring  discord 
that  arises  from  the  traitor's  presence,  is 
his  own  direct  creation.  It  is  difficult  per- 
haps to  understand  at  first  what  has  prompted 
men  to  discover  in  this  lost  picture  the 
greatest  composition  which  the  world  con- 
tains. But  we  should  find  their  meaning  to 
be  something  like  this,  that  Leonardo  alone 
possessed  in  equal  proportions  those  qualities 
which  are  essential  to  supreme  art — perfect 
•command  of  human  expression,  form,  and 
gesture  as  they  appear  in  real  life ;  grand 
and  natural  composition  ;  and  lastly,  that 
lofty  idealism  which  is  at  home  among  the 
most  exalted  thoughts.  To  these  gifts  he 
added  the  subtlest  skill  as  a  painter,  and  we 
know  from  his  own  words  that  Painting 
seemed  to  him  the  noblest  and  most  expressive 
of  all  the  arts. 

Leonardo,  during  his  long  stay  at  Milan, 
found  many  other  kinds  cf  occupation  for 
his  master  and  himself.  We  are  surprised 
and  grieved  that  he  has  left  no  relic  of  all 
these  years  save  one  shattered  work  and  a 
few  drawings  ;  but  he  certainly  was  not  idle. 
His  MSS.  are  full  of  geometrical  problems 
and  schemes  for  their  application  to  the 
useful  arts,  especially  to  hydraulics.  He 
undertook  for  the  Duke  the  regulation  of  the 
river  beds  in  Lombardy,  a  work  of  the  utmost 
utility  and  beneficence  in  a  country  where 
even  at  the  present  day,  owing  to  the  rapid 
formation  of  torrents  in  the  mountains  and 
the  extreme  flatness  of  the  surrounding 
ground,  terrible  floods  are  of  yearly  occurrence. 

It  was  probably  too  during  these  years 
that  he  made  the  sketch  for  a  steam  cannon 
which  exists  in  a  MS.  at  Milan,  with  a  note 
expressing  his  firm  conviction  that  a  boat 
might  also  be  set  in  motion  through  the 
same  agency.  Later,  we  find  drawings  even 
of  breech  loading  cannon.  Perhaps  it  was 
then  that  he  invented  the  saw  which  is  still 
employed  in  the  marble  quarries  of  rocky 
'Carrara,  and  the  machine  for  making  ropes, 
which  has  been  pronounced  better  than  those 
now  in  use. 

As  an  architect,  Leonardo's  services  were 
required  by  strangers  as  well  as  by  the  Duke. 
Gian  Galeazzo  consulted  him  about # the  con- 
struction of  the  cathedral  at  Pa  via,  and  in 
1487    he    was   commissioned    to   prepare   a 


model   for    the   cupola   of  the  cathedral  of 
Milan. 

It  is  natural  to  say  here  a  few  words 
about  Leonardo's  personal  relations  to  his 
pupils.  A  bachelor  himself,  he  could  the 
more  easily  receive  young  painters,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  into  his  own  house.  An 
artist  in  beginning  his  career  was  then  ex- 
pected (as  is  still  the  custom  abroad)  to 
attach  himself  to  the  studio  of  some  acknow- 
ledged master  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 
Under  such  a  system  he  learnt  much  that 
was  most  useful,  he  enjoyed  the  unquestion- 
able advantage  of  working,  as  it  were,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  superior  illumination  to  his 
own,  among  and  in  actual  company  with  his 
own  contemporaries,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  retained  his  independence,  and  could  strike 
out  his  own  line  when  his  engagement  came 
to  an  end.  Leonardo  had  in  this  way  quite 
a  little  household,  which  he  probably  kept 
together  to  some  extent  after  leaving  Milan. 
Of  one  of  these  pupils,  Salai  by  name,  he 
seems  to  have  been  not  a  little  fond.  Vasari 
tells  us  that  he  was  a  youth  of  singular  grace 
and  beauty  of  person,  with  waving  curly  hair, 
a  personal  feature  with  which  Leonardo  was 
always  greatly  pleased.  He  adds  that  Leo- 
nardo taught  him  many  things  in  art,  and 
himself  retouched  several  of  his  pictures. 

His  master  showed  him  affection  too  in 
other  matters. 

Among  Leonardo's  journals  wTe  find  a  bill 
for  a  suit  of  clothes  and  cap  ordered  for  his 
young  friend  on  the  4th  April,  1497,  and  a 
whole  ten  years  later  a  note  of  a  loan  upon 
his  sister's  marriage.  Salai  must  have  had 
a  good  deal  meanwhile  if  we  may  judge  from 
an  entry  made  in  Florence,  April  8th,  1503, 
of  his  outstanding  debt.  Leonardo  says  he 
has  yet  to  pay  "  nine  of  the  twenty  ducats 
which  he  owes  me,"  and  we  learn  that  on  that 
very  day  Salai  had  received  two  gold  ducats 
for  a  pair  of  shoes  which  he  wanted  with 
rose-coloured  edgings.  He  must  have  known 
he  was  a  pretty  boy  and  a  favourite. 

Some  years  before  this,  we  must  remember, 
Leonardo's  home  at  Milan  had  been  broken 
up.  Lodovico  had  reaped  the  whirlwind 
which  he  chose  deliberately  enough  to  sow. 
In  the  days  of  his  pride  he  had  ordered  a  de- 
sign to  be  executed  of  Italy  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  Mulberry  tree,  which  was  his  emblem, 
and  from  which  he  derived  his  name  of  II 
Moro ;  he  had  fondly  fancied  the  Peninsula 
at  his  feet ;  and  if  ability  coupled  with  utter 
want  of  scruple  should  have  given  him  his 
desire,   he    certainly    deserved    it.       In   the 
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autumn  of  1499  he  fled  before  the  advance 
of  the  French  and  the  collapse  of  his  own 
forces  through  the  mountain  passes  of  the 
Alps,  towards  the  Tyrol,  where  he  implored 
the  help  of  his  son-in-law,  the  Emperor 
Maximilian.  When  the  French  king,  with 
a  brilliant  band  of  generals,  princes,  and 
ambassadors,  entered  Milan,  he  stood  in 
wonder  before  the  fresco  of  The  Last  Supper, 
and  asked  whether  it  were  not  possible  to 
hew  out  the  wall  on  which  it  was  painted, 
and  carry  it  back  with  him  to  his  own 
country;  but  Leonardo  did  not  enter  his 
service. 

Very  early  in  February  1500  Lodovico 
had  regained  his  capital ;  three  months 
later  he  fell,  through  the  treachery  of  his 
Swiss  mercenaries,  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors,  and  expired  after  ten  years'  gloomy 
captivity  in  a  French  dungeon,  ground  to 
powder  by  the  very  Power  which  he  had 
invoked  upon  his  enemies. 

Leonardo  had  lost  one  infamous  master, 
he  very  soon  took  service  with  another  worse 
than  the  first.  Meanwhile  he  enjoyed  some 
liberty.  He  visited  Venice,  and  has  left  us 
memoranda  of  at  least  one  work — an  eques- 
trian figure  of  some  patrician — with  notes 
for  a  strange  allegorical  design,  one  of  a 
class  to  which  we  must  hereafter  refer. 
While  in  the  Lagoons  he  had  correspondence, 
through  her  ambassador,  with  Isabella  Gon- 
zaga,  Duchess  of  Mantua,  a  celebrated  Italian 
lady  of  the  time,  and  a  true  friend  of  liter- 
ature and  art,  whose  portrait  he  painted. 
But  this  picture  is  completely  lost,  while 
Titian's  portrait  of  the  same  princess  (who 
furnished  him  with  a  likeness  of  herself 
in  younger  days  as  his  guide)  is  still  to 
bo  seen  in  Vienna.  A&ter  his  stay  in  the 
north,  Leonardo  was  at  Florence  in  the 
spring  of  1501,  for  the  Vice-General  of  the 
Carmelite  monks,  a  certain  Fra  Peter  of 
Novalaria,  tells  us  in  a  letter  to  the  Duchess 
that  he  had  visited  him  on  the  Wednesday 
in  Passion  Week,  when  he  tried  hard  to  per- 
suade him  to  fall  in  with  the  idea  of  her 
Eminence,  who  wished  apparently  to  secure 
the  services  of  the  great  painter  to  herself, 
but  the  Friar  failed,  owing  to  Leonardo's 
previous  engagement  with  the  King  of 
France.  He  describes  a  picture  in  the 
painter's  studio,  which  was  going  to  France, 
as  follows :  a  "  Madonna  seated  at  work 
with  a  spindle,  while  the  Infant  Christ,  with 
one  foot  upon  the  basket  of  flax,  holds  it  by 
the  handle,  and  looks  with  wonder  at  four 
rays  of  light  which  fall  in  the  form  of  a 


cross,1  as  if  wishing  for  them.  Smilingly  He 
grasps  the  spindle,  which  He  seeks  to  with- 
hold from  His  Mother."  .This  letter,  by  the 
way,  is  a  good  example  of  the  interest  which 
the  best  Churchmen  took  in  the  arts  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  With  many  it  was  a 
passion,  and  at  all  events  in  this  case  it  did 
not  interfere  with  other  thoughts,  for  the 
writer  goes  on  immediately  to  say  —  "I 
preached  my  sermon  yesterday ;  God  grant 
that  it  may  bring  forth  rich  fruit, — the 
hearers  were  numerous." 

Leonardo  entered  the  service  of  Caesar 
Borgia  in  1502.  His  character  may  well 
have  fascinated  the  Borgia,  himself  a  lover 
of  letters  and  arts.  But  it  is  not  in  this 
capacity  that  we  hear  of  him  when  in  Caesar's 
employ.  The  relics  of  his  services  are  not 
pictures,  but  maps 2  executed  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  in  some  cases  with  the 
most  minute  detail,  like  those  of  a  modern 
topographical  survey.  For  this  purpose  he 
travelled  incessantly. 

We  can  follow  his  movements  often  from 
place  to  place.  On  the  30th  July,  1502,  he 
arrived  at  TJrbino,  forty  days  after  the  fall 
of  its  romantic  castle  and  its  splendid  art 
treasures  to  the  Duke's  forces.  Of  his  stay 
there  he  leaves  us  only  a  drawing  of  a  dove- 
cote and  a  staircase  with  various  approaches. 
On  the  1st  August  he  had  gone  on  to  Pesaro, 
the  home  of  Lucrezia  Borgia's  first  husband, 
who  had  lost  his  wife  by  desertion  and  his* 
territories  from  the  violence  of  her  brother. 
Here  he  makes  drawings  of  different  sorts 
of  machines.  Then  along  the  coast  to 
Rimini,  where  he  jots  down  some  notes  on 
the  supply  of  water  for  the  town  well.  At 
Cesena,  on  the  old  Roman  road  (now  the 
line  of  rail)  to  Milan,  he  sketches  a  house 
and  describes  a  carriage,  as  well  as  a  special 
mode  of  cultivating  grapes  peculiar  to  the 
neighbourhood.  He  remains  some  time  in 
this  country,  for  he  reached  Cesena  on  the 
11th  of  August,  and  so  late  as  the  6th  of 
September  he  draws  the  harbour  of  Cesena- 
tico,  near  Ravenna.  After  this  he  goes 
south.  At  Piombino,  opposite  to  the  island 
of  Elba,  where  Napoleon  spent  his  short 
captivity  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he 
seeks  to  define  the  laws  which  govern  the 
wave-beats  of  the  sea  on  the  shore.  At 
Siena  he  is  interested  in  an   extraordinary 

1  This  may  remind  us  of  Holman  Hunt's  well- 
known  painting,  The  Shadoiv  of  the  Cross. 

2  These  maps  were  of  a  military  character  ;  six 
of  the  finest  are  now  at  Windsor.  Leonardo  was 
Inspector-General  of  Fortifications. 
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bell.  His  map  making,  which  meanwhile 
was  fast  progressing,  took  him  as  far  as  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  on  the  southern  frontier 
of  the  Papal  States.  He  may  have  entered 
the  Eternal  City  on  his  return,  but  events 
were  approaching  which,  in  any  case,  must 
have  severed  his  connection  with  the  Borgias. 
Things  had  grown  to  a  crisis  in  Umbria  with 
the  revolt  of  the  barons.  Caesar  had  gone  to 
Rome,  and  on  the  18th  of  August,  1503, 
the  Pope  died  of  poison  which  he  had  pre- 
pared at  a  banquet  for  his  enemies.  It  was 
then  too  that  Caesar,  at  the  point  of  death 
himself  through  the  same  draught,  fell  into 
the  single  error  which  Machiavelli  in  his 
famous  treatise  II  Principe,  or  The  Ideal 
Prince,  which  contains  a  masterly  portrait 
of  Borgia,  condemns,  and  allowed  an  old 
enemy  to  ascend  the  Papal  throne  as  Julius 
II.,  though  he  had  long  foreseen  this  critical 
moment,  had  secured  the  College  of  Cardinals 
(so  he  fancied)  by  a  free  use  of  his  wealth,  and 
disposed  of  considerable  military  forces  as 
Captain-General  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church 
and  in  many  other  capacities.  "We  must 
leave,  however,  the  short  and  stormy  close 
of  Caesar's  career  to  follow  Leonardo's 
fortunes. 

In  April,  at  latest,  he  was  back  in 
Florence,  sick  perhaps  of  his  late  employ- 
ment, and  anxious  to  be  once  more  in  his 
studio.  There  he  probably  intended  to  take 
up  his  abode.  He  had  paid  some  flying 
visits  to  what  we  may  call  his  native  city 
before  his  last  sojourn  in  1501.  In  1494 
Savonarola,  who,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Medici,  had  become  virtual  dictator  of  the 
Republic,  which  he  placed  under  the  imme- 
diate kinship  of  Christ,  appointed  Leonardo, 
in  conjunction  with  Michael  Angelo,  a  youth 
of  twenty,  and  two  other  contemporary 
architects,  to  report  upon  the  designs  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  Council  Hall  in  the 
Palace  of  Government.  A  relief  of  two 
naked  youths  holding  a  weapon  in  a  chamber 
of  the  Communal  Palace  at  Pistoia,  a 
dependent  city  not  far  from  Florence,  under 
the  Apennines,  bearing  the  date  1494,  is 
said  to  be  quite  in  his  style.  On  his  return 
in  1503,  one  of  those  little  incidents  which 
throw  a  pleasant  light  on  the  brotherly  re- 
lations of  these  great  artists  (Leonardo  had 
become  a  member  of  the  Company  of  Painters) 
took  place.  Philippino  Lippi,  who  had  begun 
a  Descent  from  the  Cross  for  the  altar  of 
the  chief  chapel  in  the  Servite  Church  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Annunciation,  heard  that 
Leonardo  had   declared  his   willingness   to 


undertake  such  a  work,  and  immediately 
withdrew  in  his  favour.  The  monks  there- 
upon took  the  painter  and  his  household 
into  the  convent,  but  for  long  he  attempted 
nothing.  At  last  he  prepared  a  cartoon 
upon  an  entirely  different  subject,  which, 
Yasari  tells  us,  caused  astonishment  to  every 
artist  who  saw  it,  and  filled  the  chamber 
where  it  stood  for  two  whole  days  with  a 
crowd  of  men  and  women,  young  and  old, 
who  flocked  as  on  the  most  solemn  festivals 
to  marvel  at  its  beauty.  This  group  of  St. 
Anne,  with  her  daughter  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
the  Child,  and  St.  John,  is  singled  out  by 
the  anonymous  biographer  as  well  as  Vasari 
for  praise.  The  latter  describes  it  at  length  ; 
he  rinds  in  the  face  of  the  Madonna  "  all 
the  simplicity  and  loveliness  which  can  be 
conceived  as  giving  grace  and  beauty  to  the 
Mother  of  Christ,"  tilled  with  joy  and  glad- 
ness as  she  contemplates  her  Infant  Son. 
St.  Anne,  he  says,  "is  seen  at  the  summit 
of  delight,  observing  the  group  with  a  smile 
of  happiness  and  rejoicing  as  she  sees  that 
her  earthly  offspring  have  become  divine." 
Great  interest  attaches  to  this  sketch,  since 
it  is  believed  to  be  the  same  as  that  now  in 
the  Diploma  Gallery  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
Dr.  Richter  decides  the  identity  authori- 
tatively. But  it  is  difficult,  however  strong 
the  documentary  proofs,  to  believe  there  has 
been  no  mistake  in  tracing  its  history,  so 
different  is  the  latter  from  Vasari's  descrip- 
tion. In  any  case  those  who  wish  to  gain  a 
true  idea  of  Leonardo's  work  should  study 
it  in  this  rough  and  unfinished  sketch,  paying 
special  attention  to  the  expression  of  the 
heads,  and  the  treatment  of  a  composition 
based  upon  mediaeval  symbolism.  One  detail 
niay  be  noted :  the  Virgin  sits  in  the  lap 
of  St.  Anne,  and  holds  the  Child  upon  her 
knees,  thus  embodying  the  favourite  fancy 
which  we  find  expanded  in  the  genealogical 
trees  (the  Tree  of  Jesse)  over  many  an  old 
cathedral  door. 

Leonardo  prepared  the  cartoon,  but  he 
never  painted  the  picture.  Lomazzo,  one  of 
his  most  devoted  admirers,  whose  Treatise 
on  Painting  has  become  through  that  love 
a  valuable  biography  of  the  master,  tells  us 
that  "  when  setting  to  work  to  paint,  it  was 
as  if  he  were  mastered  by  fear."  "So  also," 
he  goes  on,  "he  could  finish  nothing  he  had 
begun,  his  soul  being  full  of  the  sublimity 
of  art,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  see  faults 
in  pictures  which  others  hailed  as  miraculous 
creations."  It  is  no  doubt  owing  in  great 
part  to  this  splendid   irresolution  that  we 
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possess  so  few  works  of  a  long  lifetime. 
Leonardo  certainly  was  a  victim  to  political 
troubles,  and  even  to  those  experiments  in 
which,  like  our  own  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,1  he 
constantly  sought  an  unattainable  perfection 
of  technical  means.  To  these  two  causes,  for 
instance,  are  due  the  loss  of  the  great 
equestrian  statue  and  The  Last  Stepper. 
But  when  we  think  what  Raphael  accom- 
plished in  his  thirty  short  years,  allowing 
too  for  Leonardo's  preoccupation  with  other 
thoughts,  we  may  feel  sure  that  only  his 
restless  search  after  the  ideal  is  at  the  root 
of  his  apparent  unproductiveness. 

His  next  work  was  the  famous  cartoon 
and  picture  known  as  the  Battle  of  the 
Standard,  and  founded  on  an  incident  of 
Florentine  history,  which  he  executed  in  the 
Council  Hall  of  the  Civic  Palace.  Both  the 
sketch  and  the  fresco  have  long  since  been 
lost ;  but  we  can  gather  from  his  own  words, 
with  the  help  of  an  old  copy  by  Rubens  in 
the  Louvre,  what  it  must  have  been  like. 

Let  us  take  the  chapter  in  his  Treatise 
where  he  lays  down  rules  for  his  pupils  as 
to  the  composition  of  battle-pieces.  He 
insists  first  of  all  that  the  air  should  be  full 
of  smoke  and  dust  from  the  discharge  of 
artillery  and  the  tramp  of  horses — the  dust 
heavy,  yet  easily  impelled  upwards,  and  at 
its  utmost  height  so  thin  as  almost  to  appear 
transparent ;  the  smoke  forming  a  dark 
cloud,  at  the  top  of  a  bluish  hue.  "  Let  the 
faces  of  the  musketeers,  their  bodies,  and 
every  object  near  them  be  tinged  with 
reddish  light — even  the  air  or  cloud  of  dust 
should  be  the  same.  Let  the  air  be  full  of 
arrows,  some  ascending,  some  falling  down, 
and  some  darting  straight  forwards.  The 
bullets  will  be  marked  in  their  course  by 
a  train  of  smoke."  All  these  have  now 
become  the  familiar  features  of  a  battle- 
scene  ;  but  it  was  Leonardo's  eye  that  first 
saw  how  and  how  far  pictorially  to  repre- 
sent the  "circumstance  of  war."  What 
strikes  us  most  in  this  description  is  its 
strong  realism.  Leonardo  evidently  thought 
that  the  painter  should  counterfeit  Nature 
as  closely  as  he  could,  in  small  things  as 
well  as  great.  This  is  quite  opposed  to  the 
general  tendency  of  Italian  Art. 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  combatants, 
and  his  notes   of  expression  are   short  but 

1  Here  is  an  instance.  Sir  Joshua  produced  the 
most  delicate  bloom  in  some  of  his  portraits  by  the 
mixture  of  wax  with  oil.  Leonardo  in  the  work  we 
are  about  to  mention  employed  a  solution  of  wax.  In 
both  cases  the  result  was  the  same — fresco  and  pictures 
became  a  wreck. 


graphic.  "  The  countenances  of  the  van- 
quished will  appear  pale  and  dejected,  their 
eyebrows  raised  and  much  wrinkled  about 
the  forehead  and  cheeks ;  the  nostrils  also 
raised  and  opened,  with  arched  wrinkles 
extending  to  the  corner  of  the  eyes ;  the 
upper  lips  discovering  the  teeth,  the  mouth 
wide  open,  and  expressive  of  violent  lament- 
ation." To  such  general  indication  all  sorts 
of  special  touches  are  added.  One  soldier 
as  he  falls  attempts  to  cover  himself  with 
his  shield,  while  an  enemy,  bending  over 
him,  endeavours  to  deal  the  finishing  stroke. 
Another  supports  his  body  upon  the  ground 
with  one  hand,  and  covers  his  eyes  with  the 
other,  turning  its  palm  towards  the  enemy. 
Some  are  in  the  agony  of  death,  their  teeth 
shut,  their  eyes  wildly  staring,  their  fists 
clenched,  and  their  legs  in  a  distorted  posi- 
tion. Several  dead  bodies  should  be  heaped 
together  under  one  dead  horse ;  the  blood 
that  issues  from  the  wound  gradually  form- 
ing with  the  dust  a  reddish  mud.  Some  of 
the  conquerors  may  be  wiping  their  faces 
from  the  dirt  collected  there  by  the  moisture 
from  their  eyes.  Meanwhile  the  reserve  are 
seen  advancing  gaily,  their  eyebrows  directed 
forwards,  shading  their  eyes  with  their 
hands  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  as 
their  commander  pushes  forward  and  points 
towards  the  place  where  they  are  wanted. 
A  river  may  be  introduced,  the  horses  ford- 
ing it,  and  dashing  the  water  about  between 
their  legs  and  in  the  air,  covering  the 
ground  with  foam.  Lastly,  Leonardo  con- 
cludes, not  a  spot  is  to  be  left  without  some 
mark  of  blood  and  carnage. 

One  point  we  must  keep  in  mind — that  war 
in  Italy  had,  before  the  first  French  invasion 
under  Charles  VIII.,  been  carried  on  for  a 
century  and  a  half  with  a  courtesy  and  gentle- 
ness almost  unknown  in  history.  The  reasons 
for  this  were  not  chiefly  due  to  the  influence 
of  Northern  chivalry,  nor  were  they  altogether 
to  the  honour  of  Italy  ;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  horrors  of  battle  came  upon  Leo- 
nardo's generation  like  a  revelation.  His  fan- 
tastic spirit  caught  at  once  the  fascination  of 
its  murderous  passions,  and  expressed  it  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power.  But  the  actual 
battle  from  which  this  scene  of  the  Standard 
is  taken  was  fought  fifty  years  before  by  the 
Florentines  against  the  Milanese  at  a  place 
called  Anghiari.  Leonardo  had  probably 
been  present  on  more  than  one  field  of  battle. 
The  accidents  of  his  eventful  career,  his 
strategical  skill,  his  love  of  adventure,  and 
his  passion  for  the  study  of  human  nature 
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in  its  more  extraordinary  moods,  are  certain 
to  have  taken  him  there. 

While  he  painted,  however,  in  the  Council 
Ohamber  of  the  Palazzo,  other  thoughts  must 
have  occupied  his  mind.  "  On  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  the  9th  of  July,  1504,  at  three 
o'clock,  died  my  father,"  is  one  of  the  entries 
in  his  journal.  The  date  of  his  mother's 
death  is  unknown ;  but  in  his  note-book  at 
South  Kensington  we  read  these  interesting 
words:  "Next  to  Caterina"  (his  mother's 
name)  "  in  the  hospital  lies  the  young  Gio- 
vanna,  a  person  of  fantastic  features." 
Clearly  that  strange  face  upon  the  bed  next 
his  mother's  made  a  great  impression  upon 
Leonardo  in  those  solemn  moments.  He 
was  a  true  son  too  under  trying  circum- 
stances (his  mother  had  long  ago  married 
some  distant  kinsman,  not  his  father)  to 
his  mother's  memory.  From  the  account 
headed  "Expensesfor  the  funeral  of  Caterina," 
which  includes  sums  paid  to  four  priests  and 
nine  other  clergymen,  we  learn  that  he 
buried  her  with  all  ceremony. 

Leonardo  had  also  other  painting  engage- 
ments during  his  residerce  at  Florence. 
About  the  year  1504  he  finished  his  famous 
portrait  of  the  Neapolitan  noblewoman  Mona 
Lisa,  known  as  La  Gioconda1  from  the  name 
of  her  husband,  a  fitting  title  for  that  sweet, 
witty,  smiling  face,  which  Yasari  thought 
rather  divine  than  human.  Nor  has  this 
canvas  ever  lost  its  fascination.  Lomazzo, 
Leonardo's  friend  and  pupil,  said  that  those 
who  had  seen  it  "  must  admit  the  supremacy 
of  art  to  nature — art  having  a  far  higher  and 
more  subtle  method  of  fettering  the  interest 
of  the  thoughtful."  Unhappily  the  clear, 
transparent  tones  have  darkened,  and  seem 
heavy  in  the  shadows,  while  the  whole 
colouring  is  sadly  faded.  The  portrait  is  a 
comparative  wreck,  which  is  all  the  more  to 
be  regretted  as  Leonardo  appeared  probably 
nowhere  to  better  advantage  as  a  painter. 
Yasari  tells  us  that  the  eyes  had  "  the  moist 
radiance  which  we  observe  in  living  persons." 
"  The  mouth,"  he  goes  on,  "  and  the  lips  have 
a  redness  which  blends  at  the  corners  with 
the  rose-tints  of  the  cheeks — not  colour  in- 
deed, but  actual  living  flesh."  But  if  the 
colour  is  lost,  the  charm  of  composition  and 
-expression,  so  far  as  they  rely  on  drawing 
and  modelling,  has  not  vanished.  Mona 
Lisa  sits  very  simply,  though  richly  dressed, 
in   an  arm-chair.     Almost  as  high  as   her 

1  "  La  Gioconda  "  of  course  might  mean  "  the  joyous 
lady."  The  picture  is  now  among  the  treasures  of 
the  Louvre. 


open  neck  rises  immediately  behind  her  a 
stone  wall ;  above,  her  head  is  set  against  a 
landscape  of  rocks  and  water,  such  as  Leo- 
nardo loved  to  paint  with  all  the  exceeding 
delicacy  of  his  hand  and  eye.  The  Louvre 
also  possesses  in  better  preservation  another 
portrait  ascribed  to  Leonardo,  "a  lady  in  a 
red  dress,  with  a  band  upon  her  forehead, 
and  a  gentle  tinge  of  melancholy  upon  her 
features,"  but  we  do  not  know  whose  face 
it  is. 

He  spent  too  a  great  deal  of  time  at  Milan, 
no  longer  the  capital  of  an  Italian  prince, 
but  the  still  court  of  a  French  governor.  His 
MSS.  there  witness  to  his  activity  in  scien- 
tific pursuits.  He  was  already  in  French 
pay,  apparently  in  receipt  of  a  regular  salary 
from  the  king,  and  engaged  in  various  pro- 
jects for  his  master.  But  this  did  not  in- 
terfere with  his  obligations  to  the  Signiory 
of  his  own  city,  from  whom  he  had  to  ask, 
when  he  quitted  Florentine  territory,  leave  of 
absence.  One  most  important  work  at  least 
belongs  to  his  sojourn  at  Milan — the  beau- 
tiful group  of  the  Madonna,  an  Angel,  and 
the  Holy  Children,  which  now  hangs  upon 
a  screen  in  the  National  Gallery.  It  was 
painted  for  a  Chapel  of  the  Conception,  and 
remained  in  the  city  till  the  close  of  last 
century,  when  it  passed  into  the  collection 
of  Lord  Suffolk,  and  only  quite  lately 
reached  its  present  and  its  final  home.  A 
picture  like  this  should  be  seen  and  not 
described.  Leonardo  has  chosen  for  his 
scene  the  same  fantastic  rocks  and  water 
which  recur  in  the  somewhat  inferior  replica 
known  as  the  Vierge  aux  Mockers  in  the 
Louvre.  The  Mother  is  kneeling  in  a  cool 
grotto  overgrown  with  rare  flowers  ;  through 
the  rifts  of  pointed  rock  the  eye  wanders 
away  to  the  still  blue  of  pathless  waters, 
which  melt  into  intense  light  just  as  they 
are  lost  to  sight  in  the  distance.  These 
sharp  dolomites  he  must  have  studied  in  the 
Apennines,  the  flowers  are  so  exquisitely 
true  as  to  admit  of  immediate  classification, 
the  light  upon  these  waters  he  had  watched 
in  some  strange  twilight  hour  ;  but  the  land- 
scape as  a  whole  never  existed  except  in  his 
own  weird  fancy. 

The  figures  too  are  not  less  fascinating 
than  the  landscape.  Leonardo  entered  into 
the  charm  of  childhood  more  unreservedly 
than  into  any  other  simple  phase  of  human 
beauty.  We  hear  of  a  boyish  Christ  in 
terra-cotta,  a  mere  head,  modelled  some  time 
or  other  in  Milan,  "  striking  in  its  infantine 
simplicity  and  purity  of  expression,  yet  not 
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without  a  certain  look  of  dignity  and  wisdom," 
according  to  the  words  of  its  possessor.  This 
description  exactly  suits  the  seated  Infant 
in  our  picture,  who  raises  His  fingers  to  bless 
His  little  companion  without  for  a  moment 
losing  the  perfect  childishness  of  His  smile. 
The  Madonna  is  a  wonderful  study  from  the 
painter's  point  of  view,  but  till  we  pierce  the 
mysterious  veil  of  shadow  in  which  Leonardo 
has  clothed  her,  we  do  not  enjoy  her  expression. 
It  is  not  obviously  pleasing.  The  attendant 
angel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  delightful  at  first 
sight.  We  share  Lomazzo's  feelings  when 
he  says  that  "  with  face  of  radiant  beauty 
the  seraph  seems  rapt  in  the  contemplation 
of  that  boundless  bliss  which  shall  go  forth 
to  mankind  as  the  outcome  of  the  mystery 
on  which  he  now  looks,"  though  Leonardo 
had  perhaps  within  his  thoughts  an  ideal 
that  had  more  to  do  with  flesh  and  blood 
than  with  spiritual  existences.  But  more 
beautiful  than  any  single  head  in  the  group, 
is  its  composition,  the  drawing  of  the  figures, 
and  the  lustrous  painting  (the  key  of  colour 
is  quite  cool  and  low,  brown,  blue,  and  saffron 
predominating)  in  which  the  whole  picture  is 
bathed.  The  bending  Mother,  who  embraces 
both  Children  with  her  tender  look  and 
gesture,  the  naked  limbs  of  the  Children 
themselves,  the  stooping  angel  who  watches 
the  Infant  Christ  with  the  sweet  gentleness 
of  an  elder  sister,  are  only  equalled  by  the 
exquisite  drawing  of  the  hands,  and  the 
deep  glow  as  of  some  precious  stone  in 
robe  and  flesh.  Other  Madonnas  too  we 
hear  of  during  these  years,  but  the  political 
horizon  at  Milan  was  growing  more  stormy 
than  ever.  Instead  of  a  settled  French 
occupation,  jealousy  and  intrigue  had  brought 
about  a  partial  restoration  of  the  Sforzas 
under  Lodovico's  son,  and  the  city  had 
grown  too  much  disturbed  for  the  pursuit 
of  Art. 

Leonardo  with  a  little  band  of  followers 
left  Milan  for  Rome  on  the  24th  of  September, 
1514.  Giovanni  de'  Medici  had  already  in 
1513,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  ascended 
the  Papal  throne,  and  the  golden  age  of 
Roman  xlrt  and  Letters  had  begun.  But 
Leonardo  failed  to  make  his  mark  in  this 
brilliant  society.  When  the  Pope  heard 
that  the  artist,  instead  of  making  a  design, 
was  preparing  a  solution  of  distilled  oils 
and  herbs  as  a  varnish  for  the  picture  he 
had  commissioned  him  to  paint,  he  ex- 
claimed, "This  man  will  assuredly  do  no- 
thing at  all,  since  his  thoughts  are  of  the 
end  before  he  has  even  made  a  beginning. " 


Poor  Leonardo !  his  passion  for  science 
pleased  the  Pope  only  on  account  of  its 
connection  with  alchemy ;  but  alchemy  in 
those  clays  was  a  wide  word,  and  he  may 
have  met  with  real  encouragement  in  the 
ante-chambers  of  the  Vatican.  Yasari  tells 
us  about  the  strange  toys  which  he  amused 
himself  and  the  Pope  by  inventing.  "  From 
a  paste  of  wax,  while  still  in  a  half  liquid 
state,  he  made  figures  of  animals,  entirely 
hollow,  and  exceedingly  light  in  texture, 
which  he  filled  with  air  "  and  blew  about  in 
mimic  flight.  He  also  constructed  a  sort  of 
phantom  lizard,  having  wings  charged  with 
quicksilver,  eyes,  horns,  and  a  beard,  keeping 
it  tame  in  a  cage,  to  frighten  his  visitors. 
At  the  same  time  he  occupied  himself  with 
mirrors  and  optical  instruments  of  all  kinds. 
For  one  of  the  Pope's  officers  he  painted, 
so  we  hear,  a  little  child  "of  marvellous 
grace  and  beauty  ;"  but  he  did  not  stay  long 
in  Rome.  Very  shortly  after  his  arrival 
there  he  enters  in  his  diary  the  death  of 
Louis  XII.,  the  news  of  which  he  had  just 
received ;  he  did  not  foresee  then  that  the 
young  King  of  France  would  prove  a  much 
warmer  friend  and  patron  of  the  Arts  than 
ever  his  dignified  old  cousin  had  been. 

But  nine  months  later  Francis  came  with 
tuck  of  drum  to  Italy,  and  entered  as  victor 
into  negotiations  for  peace  with  Pope  Leo. 
Before  the  new  year  had  gone  far  Leonardo 
was  in  his  service,  and  soon  after  he  must 
have  reached  France,  taking  up  his  quarters 
with  his  small  suite  at  the  Chateau  Cloux, 
near  Amboise,  in  that  beautiful  country  of 
the  Loire,  whose  waters  and  palaces  are 
familiar  to  us  through  the  pencil  and  colours 
of  another  great  artist,  our  own  Turner.1 

How  Leonardo  passed  these  closing  years 
of  his  life  we  do  not  know.  He  was  already 
sixty-three  or  four,  and  he  had  always  lived, 
as  we  should  say,  at  high  pressure.  Francis, 
who,  whatever  his  faults,  never  lost,  even 
among  all  his  later  vices,  his  youthful  passion 
for  the  beautiful  in  Art,  had  shown  his  admir- 
ation for  Leonardo's  genius  by  purchasing 
the  portrait  of  Mona  Lisa  at  the  enormous 
price  of  4000  golden  florins.  The  same  Leo- 
nardo now  became  the  "  King's  First  Painter, 
Engineer,  and  Architect,"  and  enjoyed  the 
highest  consideration  at  court — very  possibly 
the  personal  intimacy  of  the  young  monarch. 
But  of  his  services  save  as  a  painter  we  hear 
nothing.  The  king  inclined  during  these 
early  years  of  his  reign  towards  the  Pro- 
testants. His  dearly-loved  sister  Marguerite, 
1  In  the  Rivers  of  France. 
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the  "  Pearl "  of  France,  who  was  wrapt  up 
in  her  brother,  was  their  open  friend.  But 
there  was  nothing  Puritanic  in  these  ten- 
dencies ;  the  heart  of  the  French  princess 
was  light ;  her  talk,  if  we  may  judge  it  by 
her  Heptamerone  (a  collection  of  novelettes 
after  the  style  of  Boccaccio),  was  something 
more  than  gay.  Born  and  bred  together  in 
the  sunny  south,  the  king  and  his  sister  loved 
that  burst  of  moral  and  intellectual  spring 
which  we  call  the  Renaissance.  Leonardo 
had  to  paint  for  them  the  goddesses  and 
heroines  of  Antiquity,  as  well  as  the  Saints 
and  Virgins  of  Christianity.  We  hear  of  a 
Leda  "completely  undraped,"  a  sketch  for 
which  may  still  be  seen  m  England.  But 
these  have  vanished,  and  only  his  sacred 
pictures  remain.  It  is  doubtful  too  how  far 
even  these  were  executed  in  France.  Such  are 
the  St.  John  the  Baptist  the  Vierge  aux 
liochers,  and  the  St.  Anne,  now  in  the 
Louvre.  The  last  picture  Francis  purchased 
for  his  private  chapel.  It  differs  very  widely 
from  the  cartoon  at  the  Academy,  but  I 
cannot  forbear  from  quoting  some  words  of 
a  great  French  critic,  Theophile  Gautier, 
exquisitely  descriptive  of  its  beauty.  "  In 
the  little  Jesus  (of  the  St.  Anne),"  he 
says,  "  a  shoulder,  a  cheek,  a  temple  alone 
emerge  from  the  shadowy  depth.  Leonardo 
was  a  great  musician.  Perhaps  he  found  in 
that  gradation  and  change,  light  and  shade 
of  colour,  in  that  vague  yet  charming,  magic 
of  chiaroscuro,  an  effect  resembling  the  cre- 
scendos  and  decrescendos  of  great  masters." 
On  the  23rd  of  April,  1519,  Leonardo  made 
his  will,  commending  his  soul  to  "  Our  Lord, 
to  the  glorious  Virgin,  to  St.  Michael,  and 
all  the  Blessed  Angels  and  Saints  in  Para- 
dise,"  and  directing  Masses  to  be  performed 
for  its  health,  after  his  death.  On  the  2nd  of 
May  he  breathed  his  last.  That  he  expired  in 
the  arms  of  Francis,  touched  by  gratitude 
and  full  of  thanks  for  the  condescension  of 
the  king,  is  an  old  and  honoured  story 
which  goes  back  about  as  far  as  the  event 
itself ;  but  it  is  now  said  to  be  disproved  by 
the  fact  that  the  personal  diaries  of  Francis 
attest  his  presence  in  the  north  with  his 
court  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  near  Paris. 
However  this  may  be,  the  king  felt  Leonardo's 
death  as  a  great  misfortune.  "  Sore  wept 
King  Francis,"  runs  a  verse  of  the  time, 
"when  he  heard  from  Melzi  that  Da  Vinci 
was  dead."      Melzi,1    his   pupil,  writing  to 

1  Melzi  is  very  pithily  described  in  an  ambassador's 
letter  a  few  years  later  :  "a  handsome  young  fellow, 
with  no  little  skill  in  conversation,  who  paints  very 
well  himself." 


Leonardo's  own  brother,  says,  "He  was  to 
me  the  best  of  fathers ;  .  .  .  until  the  day 
when  my  body  is  laid  under  the  ground,  I 
shall  experience  perpetual  sorrow.  His  loss 
is  a  grief  to  every  one." 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  some  of  the  items 
in  Leonardo's  will.  To  faithful  Melzi  he  left 
his  papers ;  to  our  old  friend  Salai  and  one 
of  his  servants  his  garden  near  Milan ;  to 
his  brothers  the  sum  of  400  ducats,  deposited 
at  Santa  Maria  Nuova  in  Florence  (churches 
were  then  the  private  banks).  He  was 
buried  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Royal  Chapel 
at  Amboise,  according  to  the  archives  of 
that  church  Did  his  thoughts  turn  wist- 
fully to  the  old  castle  and  vineyards  of  Da 
Vinci,  where  he  played  as  a  boy,  and  the 
streets  of  the  city  where  he  began  the  work 
of  life  as  a  man,  when  he  asked  to  be  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  St.  Florentine  % 

Of  his  appearance  in  old  age  my  readers 
must  judge  for  themselves.  There  is  not  a 
single,  even  spurious,  portrait  of  Leonardo 
as  a  young  man.  But  here  is  a  picture  in 
words  from  a  pen  which  preferred  to  remain 
anonymous.  "His  figure  was  beautifully 
proportioned,  and  he  had  a  noble  and  en- 
gaging presence.  He  usually  wore  a  rose- 
coloured  coat,  reaching  to  the  knee,  and 
long  hose,  as  was  the  fashion  at  that  time. 
His  carefully-combed  hair  fell  in  luxuriant 
curls  as  far  as  his  waist." 

It  would  be  a  far  harder  task  to  draw  even 
the  outline  of  his  mental  likeness.  He  is  a 
mystery  to  us  ;  he  was  probably  hardly  less  a 
mystery  to  himself.  I  have  tried  throughout 
this  short  life  to  hint  where  I  could  at  his 
activity  in  the  realm  of  Science  as  well  as  in 
that  of  Art.  Curiosity  and  the  love  of  beauty, 
says  Mr.  Pater,  were  the  motive  forces  of  his 
genius.  There  is  hardly  2  a  field  of  Science 
which  he  did  not  enter  in  his  restless  search 
after  knowledge,  seldom  leaving  the  soil  un- 
turned, sowing  oftentimes  rich  seed,  and 
gleaning  where  others  had  hardly  begun  to 
sow.  His  speculations  extended  from  the 
most  stupendous  problems  in  astronomy  to 
the  most  recondite  minutiae  of  botany  and 
anatomy.  His  inventions  embraced  gigantic 
experiments  for  diverting  rivers,  lifting 
towers,  and  tunnelling  mountains,  and  the 
humblest  contrivances  for  saving  labour, 
promoting  cleanliness,  and  even  insuring 
good  cooking.     As   a  military  engineer  he 

2  We  are  only  beginning  to  know  the  contents  of 
his  MSS.,  and  to  guess  at  their  meaning.  The  diffi- 
culty is  immensely  enhanced  by  his  handwriting, 
which  runs  always,  like  Hebrew  or  Arabic,  from  left 
to  right. 
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devised  at  one  moment  breech-loading  and 
steam  cannon,  at  another  war-chariots 
armed  with  innumerable  scythes.1  As  a 
mathematician  he  anticipated  Tartaglia, 
as  a  natural  philosopher  Galileo.  Now  we 
find  him  giviDg,  three  centuries  before  the 
rise  of  geology,  a  true  account  of  the  fossil 
shells  which  he  picked  up  in  the  passes  of 
the  Apennines,  thousands  of  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Now  we  meet  him  reason- 
ing, and  with  correctness,  upon  the  laws 
which  govern  the  movements  of  the  waves. 
He  studied  acoustics  and  optics  experiment- 
ally. In  mechanics  and  hydraulics  he  made 
most  remarkable  advance.  Physiology  and 
perspective  lead  us  back  to  his  work  as  an 
artist.  To  the  most  fascinating  of  all  his 
remains,  his  drawings,  I  have  not  space  even 
to  refer.  Their  beauty  is  often  bewitching, 
and  far  finer  than  anything  which  he  ever 
carried  out  in  colour ;  but  the  most  curious 

1  These  are  strange  anticipations  of  our  latest  dis- 
coveries— the  working  of  our  great  guns  in  our  turret- 
ships,  and  the  construction  of  the  ironclad  train, 
which  did  such  good  service  in  Egypt. 


among  them  are  the  so-called  grotesques, 
in  which  he  sought  apparently  to  exhaust 
all  forms  of  ugliness  upon  his  search  for  the 
ideal. 

Leonardo  was  a  capital  companion  and  a 
most  humorous  story-teller.  Of  his  heart 
we  know  but  little,  but  he  had  learnt  the 
lesson  of  the  "  Ancient  Mariner  "  : 

"  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast." 

Yasari  tells  us  that  as  he  walked  in  the 
streets  of  Florence  he  would  buy  the  birds 
whom  he  saw  in  cages  in  order  to  set  them 
at  liberty.  He  has  left  us  too  striking  frag- 
ments of  philosophy.  In  a  sonnet  he  dwells 
pathetically  on  the  nature  of  Hope  and 
Work ;  but  we  may  take  leave  of  him  in 
happier  words.  "When  I  thought  I  was 
learning  to  live,"  he  writes,  "  I  was  learning 
to  die."  "Just  as  a  clay  well  spent  gives 
joyful  sleep,  so  does  life  well  employed  give 
joyful  death."  If  this  be  so,  he  at  least 
deserved  to  die  happy. 
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A   STORY. 

PART    I. 


HE  must  be  a  very  old 
lady,  the  children 
thought,  because  she 
remembered  their  mo- 
ther when  she  was  a 
little  girl,  and  because 
she  wore  a  cap  and 
gold  spectacles.  Never- 
theless, she  was  very 
vigorous  and  full  of  energy :  in  spite  of 
her  white  hair,  she  could  walk  up-hill  as 
fast  as  any  of  the  children ;  she  could  play 
delightful  tunes  and  sing  old  English  and 
Scotch  songs ;  she  Avas  always  ready  to 
listen  to  anything  anybody  had  to  say,  and 
to  help  with  a  little  friendly  advice.  She 
could  paint  too,  and  would  often  make 
sketches  by  the  hour  together,  which  she 
afterwards  distributed  among  the  little  ones. 
In  addition  to  all  these  accomplishments, 
she  could  tell  stories,— long  stories,  without 


stopping  to  think  or  to  rest.     This  is  one  of 
them  : — 

The  railroad  was  only  just  finished,  and 
as  it  was  one  of  the  very  first  railroads  in 
our  part  of  the  count  ry,  you  may  guess  how 
long  ago  that  is,  when  I  went  to  stay  with 
my  school  friend.  My  parents  lived  in  a 
market  town  of  some  importance  where 
there  was  a  good  school  for  girls,  and  here 
she  was  sent  as  a  boarder,  and  /  as  a  day 
scholar.  Here  we  met  and  learnt  to  love 
each  other  so  dearly  that  our  friendship  has 
lasted  to  the  present  day.  I  had  received 
several  invitations  to  spend  the  summer 
holidays  with  my  friend  at  Burnsworthy, 
but  I  was  the  only  daughter  at  home,  and 
for  one  reason  and  another  the  visit  had 
been  put  off  from  year  to  year.  One  sum- 
mer my  younger  brother,  Will,  had  met 
with  an  accident  and  it  seemed  unkind  to 
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leave  him,  another  summer  we  all  went  to 
the  seaside.  Anyhow,  I  had  begun  to 
despair  of  ever  going  to  my  friend's  home, 
when  one  day  early  in  the  holidays,  as  I  was 
sitting  in  the  school-room,  my  father  entered 
with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  business  in  the  North,  and 
that  if  I  could  get  my  finery  ready  in  time 
he  would  take  me  as  far  as  the  junction,  which 
was  only  twenty  miles'  distance  from  Burns- 
worthy.  There  was  but  one  answer  to  this 
proposal,  you  may  be  sure.  To  travel  with 
my  father  in  a  railway  train,  to  spend  the 
holidays  at  Burnsworthy,  to  see  her  again 
so  soon, — it  was  too  delightful ! 

"  I  don't  care  in  the  very  least  about  any 
finery,  father  !  "  I  cried,  in  my  excitement ; 
1 '  my  old  dresses  will  do  perfectly  well,  if 
you  will  only  take  me  with  you." 

"  We  must  see  what  your  mother  says  to 
that,"  said  my  father,  wrinkling  up  his 
forehead,  as  he  did  when  he  was  very  much 
amused. 

I  ran  across  the  room  and  took  hold  of 
my  mother's  hand  (she  was  sewing  by  the 
window),  and  begged  her  to  give  her  consent 
to  my  starting  the  very  next  day,  if  it 
should  be  necessary. 

My  dear  mother  smiled  and  looked  up  at 
my  father.  "  I  think  we  may  safely-  say 
that  your  wardrobe  is  in  very  fair  order, 
Nancy,"  she  said.  "  Come  upstairs;  I  have 
something  to  show  you." 

She  led  me  into  the  spare  room  ;  it  had 
a  large  four-posted  bed  and  dark  yellow 
curtains.  I  had  always  considered  it  to  be 
the  most  gloomy  apartment  in  the  house,  in 
spite  of  its  blue  covers  and  gay-coloured 
carpet.  But  to-day  my  eyes  fell  upon  a 
delightful  sight.  At  the  foot  of  the  four- 
posted  bed  stood  a  small  trunk  with  brass 
nails  on  the  top.  On  the  fair  white  quilt  were 
two  new  gowns,  a  pink  one  and  a  white  one, 
side  by  side  with  my  best  Sunday  muslin  ; 
a  hat  with  white  feathers,  two  pairs  of  new 
gloves,  and  various  little  odds  and  ends,  such 
as  handkerchiefs,  laces,  and  ribands,  arranged 
in  tidy  heaps,  preparatory  —  as  it  would 
seem — to  their  being  put  into  the  trunk. 

"For  whom  do  you  think  that  these  are 
intended,  little  Nancy  1 "  asked  my  mother, 
as  she  took  the  sleeve  of  the  pink  gown 
between  her  fingers  to  feel  the  fineness  of 
the  texture. 

II  Are  they — could  they  be  ? "  I  stammered 
incoherently. 

"They  are  for  my  little  daughter,  from 
her  fond  mother,  who  trusts  and  hopes  that 


she   will    be  very    happy   during    her    visit 
from  home." 

"  Mother  !  You  are  like  a  good  fairy. 
How  did  you  know  that  I  should  want 
them  1     How  did  you  make  them  so  soon  %  " 

My  mother  took  up  the  hat  and  put  it  on 
my  head.  She  was  really  as  pleased  with 
the  pretty  things  as  I  was.  The  hat  was 
made  of  Leghorn  straw,  and  was  tied  under 
the  chia  with  a  white  satin  riband. 

"  Your  father  told  me  that  he  might  be 
obliged  to  travel  to  the  North  very  shortly, 
and  I  sent  to  Miss  Oddy,  and  we  held  a 
consultation  together.  Miss  Oddy  is  your 
benevolent  fairy  this  time,  my  child." 

Miss  Oddy  was  a  little  old  dressmaker, 
who  was  famed  for  being  the  most  beauti- 
ful needlewoman  in  the  town.  And  all  the 
while  she  was  in  the  dressing-room,  looking 
through  the  crack  of  the  door  to  see  if  Miss 
Nancy  was  content  with  her  handiwork. 

"  Such  a  toilette,  Miss  Nancy,"  she  said, 
as  I  dragged  her  out  of  her  hiding-place  and 
shook  her  by  both  hands  in  my  joy,  "  your 
good  mother  has  provided  you  with,  as  would 
be  a  satisfaction  to  any  gentlewoman  from 
London  town.  I  speak,  be  it  understood,  of 
the  quality  of  the  material  only." 

Miss  Oddy  wore  a  cap  such  as  you  do  not 
see  now-a-days,  and  a  pair  of  spectacles  with 
horn  rims.  She  had  a  long-waisted  gown 
puckered  up  into  hundreds  of  little  plaits, — 
Will  said  that  she  sat  up  all  night  to  sew, — 
and  her  fingers  had  grown  long  and  thin,  as 
I  firmly  believed,  from  constant  use  of  the 
smallest  sized  needles. 

My  mother  and  I  did  not  allow  Miss 
Oddy,  in  her  humility,  to  lay  all  the  praise 
on  the  fine  muslin  and  delicate  pink  cach- 
niire.  I  was  a  tolerable  needlewoman  for 
my  age;  many  Avere  the  stiips  of  cambric 
frilling  that  I  had  hemmed  in  the  quiet  sew- 
ing hour  after  dinner.  I  knew  how  to  ap- 
preciate Miss  Oddy's  skill — the  tucking  and 
the  embroidery  and  the  rows  of  little  button- 
holes. 

Presently  my  father  looked  in  and  admired 
it  all  very  much.  He  was  discreet,  and  did 
not  make  too  many  criticisms,  but  he  paid 
Miss  Oddy  a  polite  compliment,  and  she  stood 
twirling  her  thin  fingers,  dropping  magnifi- 
cent courtesies,  and  saying,  "  Grateful  to 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  your 
kind  approval,  Mr.  Underbill,  sir."  Then 
my  father  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and 
led  me  to  a  pier-glass  that  stood  on  caived 
mahogany  feet.  1  had  on  a  new  sprigged 
muslin  spencer :  the  hat  was  so  high  that 
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the  glass  failed  to  reflect  the  topmost  feather. 
My  hair  was  arranged  in  rows  of  curls  after 
the  fashion  of  the  day ;  it  was  dark  brown, 
and  fell  down  about  my  neck.  Altogether 
I  was  so  amazed  at  my  appearance  that  I 
had  not  a  word  to  say. 

"  Well,  Nancy  mine,"  said  my  father, 
with  a  sort  of  twitching  of  his  eyes  that 
rendered  them  almost  invisible, — but  I  knew 
that  he  was  pleased, — "  shall  we  leave  the 
finely  behind,  or  take  it  with  us  on  Thurs- 
day?" 

"  Oh,  father  ! "  I  said  reproachfully,  and 
he  walked  away  with  his  hands  behind  him, 
smiling  to  himself.  You  see,  he  had  known 
all  about  it  a  week  ago. 

I  could  talk  of  nothing  else  but  my  visit 
that  day  ;  and  after  dinner — we  were  not 
allowed  to  speak  during  meals,  and  I  thought 
that  the  pudding  never  would  be  cleared 
away — my  mother  told  me  to  write  a  letter 
to  Burnsworthy  to  be  enclosed  in  hers. 

"  And  have  you  engaged  places  for  Thurs- 
day without  fail,  William?"  she  asked,  as 
she  unlocked  her  writing-desk,  and  began  to 
cut  a  quill  pen  for  my  use. 

"  The  coach  ceased  running  last  month, 
dear  love,"  said  my  father,  "  when  the  line 
was  opened.  Do  you  wish  us  to  travel  with 
a  post-chaise?" 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure.  I  forgot  the 
railway  train  for  the  moment.  And  I  sup- 
pose that  there  is  certain  to  be  room  enough?" 

No  doubt  about  it,  my  father  thought,  and 
he  had  travelled  a  great  deal,  so  my  mother 
was  fain  to  be  content,  though  I  do  believe 
that  to  her  dying  day  she  would  have  pre- 
ferred his  taking  places  in  the  old  "  King 
George  "  coach,  had  it  been  possible  to  do  so. 

Thursday  came  at  last ;  the  new  gowns 
were  all  packed.  My  mother  gave  me  a  little 
basket,  containing  sandwiches,  fruit,  and 
home-made  cakes ;  she  was  always  afraid 
that  we  might  feel  faint  for  want  of  food  on 
a  journey.  Nothing  distressed  her  more 
than  when  my  father  forgot  to  take  his 
luncheon  when  he  was  going  away  for  a  few 
hours  on  business.  "  There  will  be  plenty 
of  time  for  me  to  dine  at  such  and  such  a 
place,  Anastasia,"  he  would  say;  but  she 
slipped  the  parcel  into  his  coat  pocket,  re- 
marking that  she  could  not  believe  that  rail- 
way station  fare  was  as  good  as  her  home- 
cooked  provisions. 

You,  who  are  accustomed  to  go  everywhere 
by  train,  will  hardly  understand  the  pleasure 
it  was  to  me — a  girl  of  twelve — to  travel 
the  first  time  by  rail.     At  first  I  was  rather 


frightened,  we  were  whirled  along  at  such  a 
terrific  rate,  but  after  a  while  I  got  accus- 
tomed to  the  motion.  My  father  was  very 
kind,  and  pointed  out  the  villages  and  towns 
to  me  as  we  flew  past.  I  did  not  get  tired 
even  after  a  three  hours'  journey,  but  I  felt 
sad  at  the  notion  of  parting  with  him.  At 
the  junction  there  was  a  branch  line,  and 
the  train  was  already  waiting  which  was  to 
convey  me  to  Burnsworthy.  My  father 
looked  round  and  immediately  recognised 
the  guard  as  a  man  who  had  once  worked 
for  him.  It  always  seemed  to  me,  when  I 
went  about  with  him,  that  my  father  knew 
half  the  people  he  met ;  at  any  rate,  in  spite 
of  his  short  sight,  he  never  forgot  a  face. 
The  guard  was  most  obliging,  and  put  me 
into  a  carriage  with  some  ladies;  in  an  hour 
we  should  be  at  Burnsworthy,  where  my 
friend  and  her  mother  would  come  and  meet 
me. 

At  the  next  station  the  ladies  got  out, 
and  an  old  gentleman  got  in.  From  the 
very  first  he  had  attracted  my  attention; 
he  was  so  exceedingly  like  the  miniature  of 
my  grandfather,  which  hung  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  home.  I  think  he  must  have  been 
rather  absent-minded,  for  I  noticed  him 
walking  up  and  down  the  platform  reading- 
till  just  before  the  train  started,  and  then 
he  would  never  have  been  in  time  if  the 
guard  had  not  helped  him.  He  wore  a  dark- 
blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  and  a  frill 
down  the  front  of  his  shirt,  and  this  costume 
was  considered  old-fashioned  even  in  my 
youth.  His  hat  had  a  broad  brim,  and 
when  he  took  it  ofl: — which  he  did  immedi- 
ately upon  entering  the  carriage — he  placed 
it  on  the  opposite  seat,  and  I  could  see  what 
was  written  on  the  label  inside — "  Joshua 
Sigston,  Hatherlow."  I  supposed  that  to 
be  the  name  of  the  hat-maker,  and  I  won- 
dered where  Hatherlow  was.  My  companion 
took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  me,  but 
placed  himself  on  the  middle  seat,  passed 
his  fingers  once  or  twice  through  his  white 
hair,  and  continued  reading  harder  than 
ever.  His  book  was  bound  in  crimson 
morocco,  it  had  gilt  edges,  and  a  crest  and  a 
monogram  on  the  outside ;  he  held  it  firmly 
with  both  hands, — they  were  wide  square 
hands, — and  he  turned  over  the  leaves  from 
the  very  top  of  the  page  with  the  extreme 
tips  of  his  fingers. 

So  sure  was  I  that  he  was  engrossed  in 
his  reading  that  I  amused  myself  by  trying 
to  read  the  title  of  the  book.  The  train 
gave  a  little  jerk  just  as  I  had  spelt  out 
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«  Vol.  VII.,— Ham— Othel— "  I  raised  my 
eyes  involuntarily  a  little  higher,  and,  to  my 
horror,  the  old  gentleman  was  looking  at 
me  over  the  top  of  the  book  with  an  in- 
quiring gaze ;  he  was  wide  awake  to  my 
curiosity,  and  had  come  completely  out  of 
his  world  of  study.  I  could  not  have  been 
very  much  more  astonished  if  my  grand- 
father had  walked  into  the  drawing-room 
out  of  his  frame,  and  interested  himself  in 
our  tasks. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  I  stammered. 

He  shut  up  the  book  and  put  it  down  on 
his  knee,  holding  it  rather  as  I  should  have 
held  my  doll,  if  I  had  not  been  too  old  to 
play  with  one.  He  had  a  red  sunburnt  face, 
and  the  very  brightest  blue  eyes  that  I  had 
ever  seen. 

"You  are  fond  of  books,  little  madam?" 
he  asked  at  last,  and  his  voice  was  loud  and 
deep. 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  replied,  "and,"  by  way  of 
apology,  "  I  was  trying  to  read  the  name  of 
your  book." 

"lam  glad  to  hear  it.  This  book  is  my 
constant  friend  and  companion;  it  is  a 
volume  of  William  Shakespeare's  works, 
grace  be  with  his  memory !  Would  you  like 
to  look  at  it,  madam  1  " 

He  held  the  precious  volume  towards  me. 
I  felt  this  to  be  a  great  favour,  and  although 
I  was  rather  nervous  at  being  intrusted  with 
so  weighty  a  responsibility,  I  took  the  book 
at  once  and  began  turning  over  the  pages. 
It  opened  beautifully,  and  there  were  quan- 
tities of  illustrations,  and  nofces  written  with 
a  fine  pen  down  the  margins.  It  bore  the 
impress  of  having  been  read  and  re-read, 
but  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  stain  or 
thumb-mark  to  be  seen.  In  the  mean  time 
my  companion  took  a  silver  snuff-box  from 
his  pocket  and  helped  himself  to  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  while  he  waved  a  silk  pocket- 
handkerchief  that  was  redder  even  than 
his  face. 

At  last  I  ventured  on  an  observation. 
"  My  father  has  read  Hamlet  aloud  to  us." 

"Your  father  is  a  man  of  judgment, 
madam.  Ay,  ay — "  instinctively  I  knew 
that  he  had  gone  back  to  .his  frame  again, 
and  forgotten  all  about  me, — "  we  read,  and 
we  stucty,  and  we  write  commentaries.  We 
fret  and  fume  over  this  version  and  the 
other  of  a  favourite  passage ;  to  what  pur- 
pose %  It  would  be  better  if  we  accepted  the 
whole  and  forbore  to  criticise.  What  should 
we  know  of  the  state  of  his  mind?  Such 
fellows  as  I,  for  instance,  '  crawling  between 


heaven  and  earth.'  Nevertheless,  a  reverent 
inquiry  into  the  secrets  of  a  great  writer,  yea, 
even  into  higher  matters,  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised. But  as  for  me,  'I  have  ventured  on 
a  sea  of  glory,  but  far  beyond  my  depth.' 
Some  day  I  may  better  learn  the  great  les- 
sons to  be  drawn  from  the  study  of  the 
Bard.  Humility  is  truly  the  first  step  of 
the  ladder  of  knowledge.  With  your  per- 
mission, young  lady ! "  He  held  out  his 
hand  for  the  book ;  he  began  reading  aloud 
scraps  and  bits,  and  sometimes  quotations  in 
a  foreign  tongue,  the  meaning  of  which  I 
was  quite  unable  to  follow. 

Nevertheless,  I  liked  it,  and  when  the  old 
gentleman  finally  stopped  reading,  took  out 
his  watch,  and  said  that  he  should  be  at 
Hatherlow  in  five  minutes'  time,  I  was  very 
sorry.  Before  his  arrival  I  had  begun  to 
unpack  my  mother's  luncheon  basket.  I  was 
getting  hungry,  my  companion  might  be 
hungry  too.  I  took  out  a  parcel  of  sweet 
cake  and  some  greengages,  which  I  presented 
to  him. 

"  My  mother  baked  the  cake,  sir.  Will 
you  not  take  some  %  " 

There  was  a  kindly  smile  on  the  old  gentle- 
man's countenance  as  he  accepted  the  gift 
with  a  low  bow,  and  said,  "  I  thank  you  for 
your  consideration.  '  Be  kind  and  courteous 
to  this  gentleman ;  Hop  in  his  walks,  and 
gambol  in  his  eyes ;  Feed  him  with  apri- 
cocks,  and  dewberries ;  With  purple  grapes, 
green  figs,  and  mulberries.'  " 

I  thought  this  an  extraordinary  method 
of  describing  my  behaviour  and  the  home- 
made cake,  but  I  did  not  venture  on  a 
remark. 

My  fellow-traveller  took  another  silk 
handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  a  white  one 
this  time,  spread  it  over  his  knees,  and 
began  to  eat  his  cake  with  evident  enjoy- 
ment. The  train  slackened  its  speed,  and 
finally  stopped  just  as  he  had  commenced 
reciting  a  long  speech  with  which  I  was 
entirely  unacquainted.  He  took  no  notice 
of  the  station,  or  of  the  porter  who  was 
shouting  "  Hatherlow  !  "  as  hard  as  he  could 
shout.  I  began  to  feel  uneasy ;  he  had  told 
me  that  he  must  get  out  at  the  next  station, 
and  "  Hatherlow  "  was  written  inside  his 
hat.  Just  as  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
interrupt  him,  he  jumped  up  from  his  seat, 
seized  his  book  in  one  hand  and  his  bandana 
in  the  other. 

"  Hatherlow  !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  I  had  no 
notion  that  we  were  already  there.  The 
time  has  jassed  so  quickly." 
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"  Now,  sir,"  said  the  guard,  "  if  you 
intend  to  get  out  1 " 

"  Good,  my  frier. d,  good,"  and  he  was 
finally  hustled  on  to  the  platform.  "  I  wish 
you,  madam,  a  most  prosperous  journey " 
(this  with  his  head  at  the  open  window) ; 
"  '  thou  hast  the  sweetest  face  I  ever  looked 
on.'  I  thank  you  for  your  hospitality. 
Good  day  to  you,  good  day." 

He  put  his  hand  up  as  if  to  wave  his  hat, 
but  that  was  impossible,  because  the  porter 
had  taken  it  out  of  the  carriage,  and  was 
holding  it  towards  him.  As  the  train  steamed 
off,  I  saw  him  standing  there,  with  his  hair 
floating  in  the  wind,  and  I  felt  very  sorry  to 
think  that  we  should  not  meet  again. 

My  friend  and  her  mother  were  awaiting 
my  arrival  at  Burnsworthy,  and  they  drove 
me  home  to  the  Elms,  which  was  the  name 
of  their  house. 

It  is  high  time,  I  am  sure,  that  I  gave 
you  a  short  description  of  my  friend.  She 
was  a  year  younger  than  I,  but  so  quick 
and  clever  that  we  were  in  the  same  class. 
She  was  thin  and  slight,  her  hair  was  fair, 
and  she  had  dark-grey  eyes.  She  was  gener- 
ally pale,  but  to-day  she  had  pink  cheeks ; 
she  was  so  pleased  and  excited  about  my 
coming.  After  all  I  shall  give  you  the  best 
idea  of  her  character  by  saying  that  she  was 
the  most  lovable  person  that  I  ever  met, 
always  ready  to  give  up  her  own  will  to 
make  others  happy,  perfectly  unselfish,  and 
yet  unconscious  that  she  was  so.  Her  father 
was  away  at  sea,  and  she  and  her  mother 
lived  at  the  Elms.  During  the  holidays  it 
seemed  as  if  they  could  not  make  enough  of 
each  other.  They  could  not  make  enough 
of  me  either,  and  I  wTas  very  happy. 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  something 
was  said  about  the  weather  (that  is  a  subject 
of  conversation  that  will  last  my  time  I 
fancy),  and  my  hostess  hoped  that  it  would 
continue  fine,  so  that  we  might  drive  over 
to  By  t  her  wood  Hall  in  the  course  of  the 
week. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  said  my  friend,  "  that 
Cousin  Joe  will  not  be  there.  He  goes  away 
to-day  for  a  month.  I  have  often  talked  to 
him  about  j  ou,  Nancy,  and  I  wanted  you  to 
see  him.  He  is  the  dearest  old  gentleman 
in  the  world,  and  he  lives  all  by  himself,  for 
his  wife  died  long  ago,  and  his  son  has  sailed 
in  father's  ship ;  he  would  be  a  sailor. 
Kytherwood  Hall  is  not  half  so  nice  when 
both  the  Cousin  Joes  are  away." 

"  Never  mind,''  I  said,  "  I  should  like  to 
go  to  the  Hall  very  much.     Tell  me  about 


it  again,"  for  she  had  often  described   her 
cousin's  old  house  to  me. 

"  It's  perfectly  lovely  !  "  was  the  answer  ;. 
"  it  is  full  of  books,  and  I  don't  believe  that 
there  is  a  more  delightful  house  in  England  ; 
and  you  will  think  so  too  when  you  see  it, 
I'm  sure,  Nancy." 

After  this  I  was  very  anxious  to  make  an 
expedition  to  Ey  therwood  ;  but  I  never  gave 
a  thought  to  the  old  gentleman  in  the  train 
till  the  very  day  that  we  drove  over  to  the 
Hall.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  my 
friend  if  Cousin  Joe  was  fond  of  his  books. 

"  He  is  passionately  fond  of  them,"  was 
the  answer.  "  The  library  is  full  of  them  up 
to  the  ceiling,  and  there  are  books  in  all  the 
rooms." 

I  had  my  suspicions  then,  that  Cousin  Joe 
was  no  other  than  the  owner  of  the  crimson 
morocco  Shakespeare,  but  I  would  not  say 
anything  about  it  until  I  was  quite  sure. 

There  was  a  brick  wall  round  the  garden, 
which  we  entered  through  a  high  iron  gate. 
The  house  stood  some  fifty  yards  back  from 
the  road ;  it  had  two  rows  of  windows, 
wreathed  with  creepers,  a  stone  roof,  and 
a  small  door  with  a  porch  supported  by 
pillars.  As  we  pushed  open  the  gate  a  little 
boy  ran  after  us. 

"  Mr.  Sigston  has  gone  away ;  he's  not  at 
home." 

(Sigston  was  the  name  written  inside  the 
old  gentleman's  hat.) 

"  Who  is  the  little  boy  % "  I  asked. 
"  He  is  the  doctor's  son,  and  lives  down 
in  the  village.     He  is  very  fond  of  Cousin 
Joe.     I  dare   say  he  would  like  to  take  us 
round  the  house.     Wouldn't  you,  Jack  1 " 

"That  I  should,"  was  the  reply ;  "I'll 
fetch  the  keys." 

Now  this  was  a  very  kind  suggestion  of 
my  friend's,  as  I  knew  that  she  had  been 
looking  forward  to  showing  me  over  the 
house  herself.  But  you  would  never  have 
guessed  that  she  was  disappointed  from  her 
manner.  She  was  the  life  of  our  party ; 
she  talked  and  laughed,  and  listened  t^ 
Jack's  chatter  with  the  greatest  possible 
respect,  though  he  made  several  mistakes 
about  the  pictures,  and  told  us  that  a  print 
of  Buonaparte  was  the  portrait  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  That,  however,  I  declined 
to  believe,  having  seen  his  Grace  a  year  ago, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  passing  through  our 
town. 

llytherwood  Hall  was  indeed  a  beautiful 
house,  and  I  was  much  amused  at  Jack's 
blunders,  and  the  grand  way  that  he  had  of 
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talking  about  the  place.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I  believe  he  was  afraid  of  the  men  in 
armour,  for  he  said  that  the  hall  was  a 
nasty  dark  room,  though  the  sun  was 
shining  through  the  coloured  glass  windows 
and  throwing  patterns  on  the  stone  flags  at 
our  feet.  The  fireplace  was  large  enough 
to  have  cooked  a  giant's  dinner,  and  on 
either  side  of  it  was  a  high-backed  wooden 
settle,  quite  black  and  shiny  with  age.  The 
drawing  room  was  very  grand  ;  it  had  tapes- 
try on  the  walls,  and  a  fine  oriel  window  that, 
Jack  informed  us,  had  been  added  during 
the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

"  William  III,"  corrected  my  friend  softly. 
But  Jack  was  seized  with  a  convenient  fit 
of  deafness,  and  dragged  me  away  to  look  at 
a  marble  group  under  a  glass  shade ;  he 
said  that  it  was  Julius  Csesar  and  his 
courtiers  burning  the  cakes,  and  after  that 
I  did  not  put  any  faith  in  the  truth  of  his 
statements,  though  I  should  never  have 
guessed  that  the  stone  figures  represented 
the  three  witches  out  of  Macbeth,  if  my 
friend  had  rot  told  me  so.  Of  all  the 
rooms,  the  one  that  pleased  me  best  was  the 
library.  I  had  never  seen  so  many  books 
in  my  life  before — old  dusty-looking  tomes 
and  handsomely  bound  gilded  volumes  ;  rows 
upon  rows  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling. 

There  was  a  shabby  Turkey  carpet  on  the 
floor,  and  a  writing-table  near  the  window. 
Just  in  front  of  it  was  a  niche  full  of 
shelves,  of  course,  and  at  the  top  was  written 
in  large  letters,  "  English  poets."  I  cast 
my  eyes  anxiously  along  the  shelves.  About 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  just  at  a  con- 
venient reaching  distance  from  the  writing- 
table,  was  a  set  of  crimson  morocco  bound 
books — twelve  volumes  !  I  had  no  difficulty 
now  in  identifying  my  fellow-traveller  with 
Cousin  Joe,  especially  as  Volume  VII.  was 
a  tiny  scrap  nearer  the  edge  than  its  com- 
panions. The  old  gentleman  had  not  put  it 
quite  straight  into  the  bookshelf. 

"  Pie  wears  a  broad- brimmed  hat  and  a 
blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,"  I  exclaimed, 
interrupting  Jack's  explanation  of  Romulus 
leaping  the  walls  of  Carthage — it  was  in 
wrought  iron  at  the  back  of  the  fireplace, 
and  would  have  interested  me  deeply  at  any 
other  time. 

"  He  didn't.  'Tis  a  smock  frock  !  "  cried 
Jack  indignantly,  "and  the  fire  has  tangled 
his  curls  with  soot." 

I  burst  out  laughing  as  I  remembered  the 
old  gentleman's  snow  white  hair.     Jack  was 
so  offended  that  I  had  to  tell  him  the  whole 
yo.  II. 


story  from  beginning  to  end  to  put  him 
in  a  good  temper  again.  My  friend  was 
delighted,  and  said  over  and  over  again  that 
she  had  always  felt  sure  that  Cousin  Joe 
would  like  me,  and  she  did  wish  he  would 
come  home  before  the  holidays  were  over. 

By  the  time  that  we  had  spent  an  hour 
at  Rytherwood  Hall,  I  was  fully  convinced 
that  my  friend  was  right — there  could  not 
be  a  more  beautiful  house  in  all  England. 
(I  have  seen  a  great  many  houses  since,  and 
I  am  of  the  same  opinion  still,  children.) 

Jack  came  part  of  the  way  home  with  us, 
running  by  the  side  of  the  pony,  and  was 
most  cordial  in  his  invitation  to  come  again 
soon. 

A  week  later,  and  we  set  forth  one  morn- 
ing to  spend  the  whole  day  at  the  Hall. 
We  took  our  dinner  with  us,  as  we  knew 
that  the  housekeeper  would  lend  us  plates 
and  knives  and  forks.  On  our  arrival,  we 
found  Jack  perched  on  the  top  of  the  wall. 

"You  are  fairly  punctual,"  he  said,  with  a 
grand  air  ;  "  you  have  brought  dinner,  I  see. 
Now,  /  depose  that  we  should  have  it  in  the 
wood.  I've  found  such  a  good  place  down 
by  the  stream.  Will  you  come  and  see  it  1 
I'll  carry  the  basket.  Do  come,  do  ! "  and 
he  ..idled  up  to  my  friend  and  began  kissing 
her  hand. 

Of  course  we  did  as  he  wished,  and  he  had 
chosen  a  charming  spot,  rather  close  to  the 
road  perhaps,  but  it  had  many  advantages. 

By  the  time  that  we  had  run  backwards 
and  forwards  with  the  borrowed  plates  and 
mugs  and  the  salt — ours  had  been  spilt — we 
were  ready  for  our  picnic.  Master  Jack  had 
something  hidden  under  his  pinafore  about 
which  he  made  a  great  mystery.  When 
dinner  was  ready  he  stood  up,  waved  his 
hand,  and  said,  "Ladies,  because  you  asked 
me  to  your  picnic  and  promised  to  tell  me 
stories,  I  have  brought  a  book  out  of  the 
library,  an  entertainment  one,  and  Nancy 
admired  it,  so  here  it  is  !  " 

To  my  horror,  he  produced  a  crimson 
morocco  bound  book  from  behind  a  heap  of 
leaves  :  it  was  Volume  VII.  of  Cousin  Joe's 
highly- prized  Shakespeare. 

"  Oh,  Jack !  How  could  you  think  of 
taking  one  of  Mr.  Sigston's  books  VI 
asked. 

But  Jack  was  perfectly  unabashed.  "  He 
often  lends  me  books,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
intend  to  give  you  a  reconciliation  after 
dinner." 

I  believe  he  meant  "  recitation,"  but  I  am 
not  sure  even  now. 
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"It  was  a  great  mistake,  Jack, "-said  my 
friend,  so  very  gently  that  I  felt  vexed  with 
her  for  not  scolding  him  outright ;  "  let  me 
have  the  book,  and  I  will  take  it  back  at 
once,  in  case  it  gets  hurt." 

Jack  wouldn't  listen  to  her,  he  said  that 
boys  were  wiser  than  girls;  he  wouldn't 
listen  to  me  either,  though  I  talked  a  great 
deal,  and  told  him  that  he  was  a  naughty 
boy.  He  informed  me  that  he  should  do  as 
he  liked,  but  that  by-and-by,  to  please  her 
(pointing  towards  my  friend),  he  would  think 
about  taking  it  back  to  the  Hall. 

There  was  no  help  for  it ;  Jack  was  a 
spoilt  boy,  and  wouldn't  listen  to  reason. 
However,  I  expect  he  was  sorry  that  he 
had  been  so  obstinate,  for  he  became 
suddenly  polite  and  pleasant.  He  filled  our 
water-jug  from  the  stream,  knocked  the  salt 
over  for  the  second  time  in  his  eagerness  to 
assist,  helped  to  lay  stones  on  the  cloth  to 
keep  it  from  dancing  in  the  wind,  and  gave 
us  all  the  flowers  and  mosses  that  he  had 
gathered  for  himself.  And  though  the 
flowers  were  faded  and  the  mosses  were 
exceedingly  dry  and  dusty,  we  felt  that  it 
would  be  ungracious  to  mention  the  fact. 

The  picnic  went  off  very  well.  We  had 
eaten  the  good  things  with  which  our  basket 
h;id  been  plentifully  supplied,  and  Jack  was 
giving  us  a  glowing  account  of  how  when 
he  was  a  man  he  meant  to  go  to  North 
America  and  fight  lions  and  tigers  with  a 
sycamore, — when  the  rain  began  to  fall  in 
large  drops,  the  wind  suddenty  moaned  in 
the  trees,  and  a  long  low  peal  of  thunder 
sounded  in  the  distance.  Jack  stopped  in 
the  history  of  his  adventures,  turned  very 
white,  and  said  in  a  terrified  voice  that  we 
had  better  run  home  at  once.  I  thought  so 
too,  when  I  stood  up  and  saw  how  black 
the  sky  looked,  and  how  violently  the  beech 
trees  were  being  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the 
fierce  gusts  of  wind.  I  stooped  to  collect 
the  housekeeper's  plates  and  dishes,  but  at 
the  same  moment  the  lightning  flashed  in 
our  faces,  the  thunder  roared,  and  poor  little 
Jack  burst  out  shrieking  with  fright. 

"  Take  me  home,  take  me  home  !  "  he  cried, 
clinging  to  my  friend,  who  soothed  and  paci- 
fied him  as  well  as  she  could,  while  I  finished 
flinging  the  things  into  the  basket. 


It  was  a  tremendous  storm  ;  that  big  black 
cloud  must  have  been  creeping  up  for  some 
time,  though  we  had  been  too  much  occupied 
to  notice  it.  The  wind  was  full  in  our  faces 
as  we  struggled  along,  the  rain-drops  jumped 
on  the  dusty  road.  It  was  very  dark ;  the 
basket  seemed  much  heavier  than  it  had  been 
in  the  morning ;  but  then  I  carried  it  all 
alone,  for  the  others  walked  a  few  steps  be- 
hind, Jack  with  his  head  hidden  in  a  corner 
of  my  friend's  apron,  while  she  tried  to  coax 
him  out  of  his  fright. 

They  were  getting  anxious  at  the  Hall,  for 
the  gardener  had  come  down  to  the  gate  to 
look  for  us,  and  the  old  housekeeper  was  full 
of  commiseration.  She  took  us  into  the 
kitchen,  where  there  was  a  bright  fire,  and 
insisted  upon  drying  our  clothes — which  were 
hardly  damp — and  upon  making  us  hot  tea 
and  toast. 

When  she  had  done  everything  that  lay  in 
her  power  to  make  us  comfortable,  and  pre- 
vent us  from  catching  cold,  she  shook  her 
head  and  looked  at  Jack  with  an  anxious 
smile.  "Ay,  luve,"  she  said  reproachfully, 
"  but  ye  spilt  salt,  and  brought  th'  ill-luck  on 
yoursel'n !  " 

In  spite  of  her  admonition,  Jack  recovered 
his  spirits  almost  immediately,  and  was  loath 
to  leave  us,  when  a  servant  arrived  with  a 
message  from  his  mother,  to  say  that  he 
was  to  come  home  now  that  the  storm  was 
over. 

"  Good-bye  !  "  said  Jack,  while  the  house- 
keeper and  the  gardener  and  the  servant 
looked  on  admiringly,  "  and  don't  be  afraid. 
Girls  always  are  afraider  than  boys,  you 
know.  And  I'll  tell  you  the  rest  of  my 
'ventures  when  I  see  you  again." 

The  whole  party  turned  out  to  see  the  last 
of  Master  Jack,  who  was  a  general  favourite, 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
about  the  rain  and  the  crops.  While  this 
went  on  I  missed  my  friend,  and  ran  away 
to  look  for  her.  She  was  not  in  the  kitchen 
or  in  the  housekeeper's  parlour,  so  I  went 
into  the  other  part  of  the  house.  Here,  in. 
the  old  hall,  hidden  behind  a  man  in  armour, 
I  found  her  with  her  hands  clasped  together, 
quietly  crying  because  "  she  was  so  afraid 
of  the  thunder,  and  was  so  sorry  to  be 
silly!" 


(To  be  continued.) 
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HEN  the  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  comes  to  he 
written,  its  chroniclers  will 
be  amazed  to  find  the  part 
women  have  played  in  its 
art  and  literature,  in  bring- 
ing about  a  more  humane 
spirit  towards  the  treatment 
of  the  poor  and  of  criminals.  Since  the  time 
of  goocl  Queen  Bess  women  have  not  wielded 
such  influence  as  they  do  now  in  our  "tight 
little  island." 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  last  century 
that  there  came  signs  of  this  stir  of  many- 
sided  feminine  activity.      Miss  Burney  had 
preceded  Maria    Edgeworth  in  tiction  writ- 
ing, but  the  Irish  lady's  work  has  laid  its 
deeper    mark    upon    literature.       Children 
have    still    a    corner    on    their    bookshelves 
for  those    dear,  delightful,  didactic    stories 
that  were  the  enchantment   of  our  nursery 
days.     There,  the  naughty  children  always 
come  to   grief,  and  the  good  ones   are    so 
brave,  so  busy,  somewhat  priggish,  but  they 
are  all  such  real  children.     "  Simple  Susan  " 
and  lame  wee  Jarvis,  the  adventurous  little 
merchants,  the  much-tried  courageous  young 
orphans ;     that     goodly,     kindly,     pathetic 
company    of    imaginary    small     folk,    must 
always    be  the    friends    of    children.     Miss 
Edgeworth  had  the  gift  that  insures  popu- 
larity   with    children.      She    knew    how    to 
write  of  them  and  about  them,  as  children 
see  themselves  and  the  world  around  them. 
No  wonder  she  knew  so  much  about  them  ; 
her    father    married    four    times,   and   the 
families  of    these    four  marriages  grew  up 
together  under  the  roof-tree  at  Edgeworths- 
town.      Maria    Edgeworth    was    the    second 
child  of  the  first  marriage.      She  was  born 
on  the  1st  January,  1767. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  was  certainly  very  fascin- 
ating to  women,  for  not  only  were  four  ladies 
ready  to  become  his  wives,  but  he  had 
besides  a  host  of  admiring  female  friends. 
A  lady  who  is  still  living  remembers  him, 
and  she  says  that  he  was  "  irresistible."  He 
was  "  so  brilliant,  clever,  ardent,  so  full  of 
energy  and  charm."  He  had  also  a  number 
of  friends  among  men ;  one,  Mr.  Day, 
was  the  author  of  that  solemn,  romantic, 
philosophic    story  we    old   people    were    so 


fond  of  when  we  were  young,  Sand  ford 
and  Merton.  He  was  likewise  an  excellent 
landlord,  a  merchant,  and  he  dabbled  in 
science.  The  big  houseful  of  children  adored 
the  energetic  father,  who  kept  everybody 
alive  by  his  spirits  and  "  go."  To  his  daughter 
Maria  he  remained  to  his  death  the  first 
object  of  her  affections.  He  gave  the 
impulse  to  her  writing,  and  to  the  last  he 
was  her  intellectual  companion  and  guide. 
When  you  think  or  write  of  Maria  Edge- 
worth,  you  think  and  write  also  of  her 
father.  You  can  never  separate  those  two, 
the  union  between  them  was  so  close  and 
tender.  The  wittiest  man  of  the  time, 
Sydney  Smith,  always  called  them  "  The 
firm  of  Edgeworth  and  Co." 

Maria  Edgeworth  was  a  tiny  woman, 
possessed  of  a  pair  of  observant  grey  eyes 
— Irish  eyes,  bright,  keen,  and  kind.  Her 
hair  was  dark,  her  figure  trim  and  slight ; 
altogether  a  dainty,  gentle,  swift-moving 
little  lady.  So  busy  that  she  was  known 
as  "  the  busy  bee."  She  was  always  writing, 
visiting,  working  in  the  parish,  or  playing 
with,  teaching,  observing,  telling  stories  to 
the  crowd  of  step-brothers  and  sisters  grow- 
ing up  around  her. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  had  a  great  many  hobbies, 
and  his  favourite  hobby  was  that  of  educa- 
tion.     He   had   numberless    theories  as   to 
the  manner  in  which  children  ought  to  be 
brought  up,  and  Maria  devoted  her  literary 
gifts    to    illustrate    those    theories.       They 
wrote    together    a  book    entitled    Practical 
Education.      It    is    very    long,    and    rather 
dull,   but  it  contains  some   valuable  hints, 
founded  upon  observations  of  the  characters 
of  the  little  ones  in  the  home  circle.     As  it 
goes  on,  the  book,  that  began  laying  down 
the  law  in  a  severe  fashion,  grows  more  and 
more   tender   in  tone,   as   the  two  writers 
become    better    acquainted    with    children's 
ways'and  thoughts,  till  at  last  it  would  seem 
as  if  it  were  the  little  folk  who  were  teaching 
them  what  to  say.      There  was  another  book 
on   Irish    Hulls    the    father    and    daughter 
wrote    together.     To   her  other   books,    the 
Parent's     Assistant     and     tales     for     older 
children,    a    number    of    her    Irish     tales, 
popular  tales,  fashionable  tales,  Mr.    Edge- 
worth  appended  prefaces  somewhat  bombastic 
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in  tone.  "  My  daughter,"  he  says,  in  the 
introduction  to  tales  of  Fashionable  Life, 
"aims  to  promote,  in  all  her  writings,  the 
progress  of  education  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave." 

Next  to  her  tales  for  children,  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  Tales  of  Irish  Life  have  won  for 
her  the  highest  reputation.  She  lived 
through  a  time  when  there  was  open  re- 
bellion in  Ireland,  threats  of  French  in- 
vasion, and  fights  between  landlords  and 
tenants.  She  tells  in  one  of  her  letters  of  a 
terrible  glimpse  she  had  of  a  murdered  man 
lying  on  the  high-road.  Once,  the  Edge- 
worth  family  beat  a  hasty  retreat  from  their 
home,  for  the  peasantry  about  was  in  a  state 
of  insurrection,  but  their  absence  lasted  five 
days  only  ;  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  too  much 
beloved  by  his  tenants  to  run  any  real  dan- 
ger. Miss  Edgeworth  loved  the  Irish  people, 
but  she  clearly  saw  their  faults.  Her  Irish 
tales  are  so  humorous,  pathetic,  and  power- 
ful that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  preface  to 
the  Waverhy  Novels,  admitted  that  it  was 
the  wish  to  do  for  his  people  what  Miss 
Edgeworth  had  done  for  hers  that  kindled 
in  him  the  desire  to  write  a  series  of  Scotch 
romances.  Castle  Back,  the  first  of  these 
Irish  stories,  was  published  in  1800.  The 
story  is  told  by  "  honest  Thaddy,"  an  illiterate 
steward,  who  has  a  blind  loyalty  for  the 
"  auld  family  "  he  serves  ;  and  as  he  narrates 
the  life  and  manners  of  the  Irish  squires, 
the  old  dependent  shows  us  his  own 
wrong-headedness  and  warm-heartedness. 
We  see  "Thaddy"  dusting  the  windows 
with  his  wig,  and  complacently  replacing 
this  covering  on  his  head,  considering  it 
none  the  worse  for  the  use  it  has  been  put 
to.  He  is  }7et  so  devoted  to  the  squire, 
whose  ruined  fortunes  and  family  sorrows 
he  recounts  so  graphically,  that  our  hearts 
warm  to  the  old  domestic ;  we  also  feel  that 
the  closing  sentence  of  his  narrative  is 
characteristic  and  conclusive.  "  That's 
nothing  but  the  truth  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  that  you  may  depend,  for  where's 
the  use  of  telling  lies  about  things  which 
everybody  knows  as  well  as  I  do."  The 
Absentee  is  another  powerful,  dramatic 'Irish 
story  that  it  would  be  well  for  all  girls  who 
want  to  understand  the  reason  of  some  of 
Ireland's  sorrows  to  read.  The  return  of  the 
young  landlord  in  disguise  to  his  pro- 
perty was,  Lord  Macaulay  said,  "the  best 
thing  written  of  its  kind  since  the  opening 
of  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the  Odyssey" 
where  Homer  tells  of   Ulvsses  coming  back 


to  his  home  in  Ithaca.  Ormond  is  another 
Irish  story  full  of  lively  wit.  A  tender 
interest  attaches  to  this  romance  ;  it  was 
written  to  cheer  the  monotony  of  her  father's 
last  illness  ;  and  the  preface  to  it  were  the 
last  published  words  of  Mr.  Edgeworth. 

This  introduction  is  dated  May  1817  ;  the 
following  June  he  died.  For  years  after 
the  loss  of  that  beloved  father  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  life  remained  dedicated  to  his  service. 
She  edited  and  completed  his  memoirs  ;  she 
finished  writing  the  stories  for  children,  the 
plan  of  which  he  had  approved.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  she  could  overcome  her 
diffidence,  and  appear  before  the  public  un- 
supported. At  last  she  wrote  Helen.  The 
book  appeared  in  1830-31.  An  almost 
unanimous  verdict  pronounced  this  unaided 
work  to  be  the  tenderest  and  most  poeiic 
of  Miss  Edgeworth's  creations.  It  sounds 
like  treachery  to  this  gentle  daughter  to 
suggest  that  her  father's  influence  some- 
what marred  her  literary  career ;  yet  when 
we  read  her  letters,  delightful,  vivid  pen- 
sketches  of  her  home  surroundings,  of  her 
occupation,  of  her  travels,  of  the  illustrious 
folk  she  meets,  we  feel  that  in  them  we 
have  Maria  Edgeworth  at  her  best.  The 
letters  written  to  the  various  members  of 
the  family  group,  to  her  beloved  Aunt  Rox- 
burgh from  Scotland,  contain  glimpses  of 
kind,  great  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  are  espe- 
cially interesting.  In  those  from  France 
and  London  she  tells  of  all  the  celebrated 
people,  the  witty  beautiful  women,  the  brave 
gifted  men  of  the  day  whom  she  meets.  Miss 
Edgeworth  was  made  a  great  deal  of  by  that 
brilliant  society  ;  she  was  lionised  wherever 
she  wrent  as  authoresses  are  not  lionised 
now-a-days,  for  there  were  so  few  in  her 
time.  Her  head  was  not  turned  by  this 
homage.  She  was  always  glad  to  get  home. 
"The  nice  little  unassuming,  Jeanie-Deans- 
looking  body,"  as  Byron  called  her,  with 
steadfast,  clear-gazing  grey  eyes,  was  never 
so  happy  as  at  home  in  her  library  I  have 
seen  a  picture  of  that  library.  A  room  on 
the  ground-floor,  supported  by  pillars,  over- 
looking the  pleasant  tree-shaded  garden.  It 
was  no  isolated  study,  but  the  room  where 
all  the  family  gathered,  working  and  chatting 
around  her  as  she  wrote. 

After  the  father's  death  the  eldest  son, 
Mr.  Lovell  Edgeworth,  replaced  him  as  head 
of  the  house.  After  a  while  he  opened  a 
school ;  then  Miss  Edgeworth,  to  relieve 
him  of  so  many  cares,  undertook  the  rent 
collecting  and  looking  after  tenants.     "  She 
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was  the  busy  bee  "  to  the  end  of  her  days, 
this  tiny  old  lady  who  never  rested,  and 
who  yet  was  never  restless.  She  was  eighty 
when  the  dire  potato  famine  broke  out  in  Ire- 
land. Miss  Edge  worth  strained  every  nerve 
and  faculty  to  relieve  the  distress  around 
her.  Once  more  she  took  up  her  pen, 
that  for  years  she  had  laid  aside.  She 
wrote  Orlandino,  a  tale  for  children ;  her 
last  work,  as  her  first,  had  been  for  them. 
In  America,  where  her  tales  were  popular 
with  the  young  folk  as  they  were  in  Eng- 
land, her  appeal  for  her  starving  people  did 
not  pass  unregarded  One  day  there  reached 
her  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  flour  and 
rice  sent  by  American  children,  with  the 
address,  "Miss  Edgeworth,  for  her  poor." 
She  was  deeply  touched,  as  she  was  by  the 
refusal  of  the  porters,  who  had  carried  the 
barrels  to  the  shore,  to  be  paid  for  this 
service. 


In  1848  the  heaviest  sorrow  since  her 
father's  death  came  to  her,  in  the  death  of 
her  favourite  young  sister  Fanny.  In  the 
following  year,  on  the  22nd  May,  the  call 
came  to  her  to  follow  where  so  many  had 
preceded  her  from  that  large  family  circle. 
The  call  came  swiftly  and  gently  ;  it  reached 
her  where  she  had  always  prayed  it  might, 
in  her  dear  home,  finding  her  with  a  mind 
still  bright,  with  sympathies  unchilled,  and 
body  active.  She  died  in  Mrs.  Edgeworth's 
arms  after  suffering  a  few  hours'  pain  in 
her  heart. 

We  would  wish  the  girls  of  another  gener- 
ation to  think  of  the  kind  and  gentle  friend 
of  our  own  childhood  and  girlhood  as  the 
"  busy-bee,"  storing  with  the  honey  of  good 
deeds  and  shining  thoughts  the  tranquil 
hours  of  her  life,  even  on  to  those  of  her 
old  age. 

Alice  Corkras. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


ENEVI^VE  sat  thinking 
for  a  long  while  after 
Mere  Allard  left  her.  She 
was  roused  out  of  her  hope- 
less depression,  and  her 
mind  was  active.  Her 
thoughts  went  back  to  the 
time  before  she  married, 
when  her  heart  used  to  beat  so  fast  with 
sympathy  and  excitement  as  she  listened 
to  Vaudes'  descriptions  of  the  dangers  he 
ran  and  the  adventures  he  met  with  in 
hawking  about  the  books  he  carried  in 
his  great  wicker  basket — bons  paroissiens 
and  almanacs  and  catechisms  on  the  top, 
and  gazettes  with  accounts  of  the  war 
then  raging  between  England  and  America, 
and  pamphlets  and  works  by  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau  and  Helvetius  hidden  below,  bit- 
terly hostile  to  despotism  and  the  ruling 
State  Church,  which  to  Vaudes  represented 


intolerable  tyranny,  and  his  burning  desire 
was  to  rouse  the  people  to  claim  their  rights 
—  that  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  which 
were  now  being  so  strangely  worked  out. 
To  carry  such  books  and  papers  was  strictly 
forbidden  by  law,  and  punishable  by  the 
galleys — those  terrible  galleys  at  Toulon 
where  so  many  brave  and  steadfast  Hugue- 
nots had  sat  in  chains  among  the  worst  and 
lowest  criminals. 

Yaudes  came  of  a  Calvinist  family  in  the 
south-west  of  France,  but  one  which  had 
bowed  to  the  storm,  and  nominally  became 
Roman  Catholic,  though  keeping  hot  and 
unforgotten  the  memory  of  the  cruel  persecu- 
tions which  had  driven  them  into  outward 
submission,  and  which  their  more  steadfast 
brethren  had  endured  at  the  price  of  exile  or 
death.  This  descent  had  been  remembered 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  when  Yaudes 
got  into  trouble,  and  no  doubt  it  counted  for 
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much  in  the  unflagging  war  which  he  made 
on  the  dominant  Church. 

Perhaps  even  before  Huguenot  days  his 
family  had  been  unorthodox  and  suffered 
accordingly,  for  the  very  name  of  Vaudes 
hinted  at  heresy,  since  it  was  one  which  had 
been  given  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  all  heretics, 
no  matter  of  what  sect,  in  that  part  of 
France  to  which  his  family  belonged,  and 
especially  to  the  Albigenses. 

However  that  might  be,  there  certainly 
was  another  peculiar  element  in  the  man 
which  had  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
Saracens  had  conquered  and  long  held  the 
district  where  he  was  born,  and  had  left 
their  stamp  upon  both  place  and  people.  In 
the  vineyard  which  Vaudes  had  unexpectedly 
inherited  there  was  a  deep  Moorish  well, 
with  a  great  wheel  and  earthen  jars  ;  a  hill 
near  was  named  Rochemaure  ;  many  Arabic 
words  lingered  in  the  popular  dialect,  and 
swarthy  complexions,  slender  limbs,  and  vivid 
dark  eyes  like  his  were  too  common  there  to 
attract  attention,  strange  as  they  looked  to 
the  Lyonnais,  and  to  Genevieve's  friends  and 
family  in  particular. 

Genevieve  sat  recalling  all  which  he  used 
to  tell  her  of  his  family,  himself,  his  longings 
and  hopes,  and  the  eager,  unquestioning 
sympathy  with  which  she  had  listened  to  it 
all.  He  had  carried  her  out  of  herself  and 
into  his  own  life,  until  nothing  else  had  any 
interest  for  her,  and,  deaf  to  remonstrance, 
she  had  left  her  home  and  followed  the  col- 
porteur's uncertain  fortunes,  and  for  a  while, 
though  very  poor,  had  been  utterly  happy 
and  contented  in  the  little  home  to  which  he 
took  her. 

But  his  trade  and  his  mission,  as  he  held 
it  to  be,  necessarily  took  him  constantly  from 
her.  She  was  solitary  enough  then,  for  neigh- 
bours held  aloof  from  her  both  as  a  stranger 
and  as  the  wife  of  a  man  not  in  good  odour 
with  the  authorities,  though  as  yet  Vaudes 
had  managed  to  keep  out  of  actual  trouble. 

She  found  that  old  affections,  old  friend- 
ships began  to  reassert  their  power  in  her 
heart,  and  though  she  did  not  love  her 
husband  less,  she  longed  and  almost  pined 
for  her  old  life,  her  parents,  her  former 
surroundings,  and  discovered  that  she  had 
been  happier  than  she  knew  when  a  girl  in 
her  father's  house  in  Lyons. 

The  birth  of  a  boy  made  both  her  and 
Vaudes  very  happy.  He  was  passionately 
fond  of  children,  and  all  the  tenderness  in 
his  nature  flowed  out  towards  them,  but  to 
Genevieve  not  even  her  own  child  was  nearly 


as  precious  as  her  husband.  To  Vaudes  his 
little  son  was  closer  and  dearer  than  even 
his  wife.  He  was  at  home  for  a  while  after 
its  biith,  collecting  a  new  store  of  books 
before  he  started  on  a  fresh  tour  round  the 
country,  and  Genevieve  forgot  her  home- 
sickness and  her  fears  for  him,  and  wanted 
nothing  more  than  she  possessed,  and  the 
next  year  was  prosperous,  but  that  was  the 
end  of  happiness  or  prosperity  in  their  house. 
The  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  a  stern  and  watch- 
ful man,  who  had  all  the  authority  of  a  king 
in  that  province,  and  appointed,  as  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritual  lord,  all  the  counsel, 
judges,  and  other  officers  in  the  district,  heard 
of  Vaudes,  and  recognised  in  him  a  dangerous 
man  of  the  old  Huguenot  type,  tainted  .with 
heresy  and  independence.  The  ovens,  wine- 
presses, and  butcheries  on  his  wide  lands 
wTere  all  the  Bishop's  own  property,  and  no 
bread' could  be  baked,  no  grapes  pressed,  and 
no  cattle  killed  without  paying  dues  to  him  ; 
and  he  summarily  caused  a  bakehouse  to  be 
demolished  which  had  been  erected  by  a 
gentleman  who  held  under  the  Bishop,  and 
who,  being  resident  on  his  lands,  saw  the 
wretched  condition  of  his  tenantry  and 
wished  to  improve  it. 

Vaudes'  anger  blazed  up  and  sent  caution 
to  the  winds ;  he  had  spoken  openly  and 
vehemently  wherever  he  could  get  any  one 
to  listen,  and  what  he  had  said  was  reported 
to  the  Bishop,  who  caused  him  to  be  arrested 
on  his  next  journey,  and  his  store  of  books 
to  be  brought  to  him  for  examination. 
There  was  no  question  of  his  having  fallen 
within  the  grip  of  the  law,  and  after  a 
severe  imprisonment  in  the  episcopal  jail, 
he  was  sent  to  Toulon  without  having 
been  allowed  to  see  his  wife  and  child. 
There  was  an  especial  hardship  in  this,  for 
although  carrying  round  illegal  wares  such 
as  his  was  still  sharply  punished,  fine  or  a 
moderate  imprisonment  had  become  the  usual 
penalty,  and  it  was  only  because  he  had  the 
Bishop  as  his  enemy  and  judge,  and  the 
Bishop  was  all-powerful,  that  Vaudes  went 
to  Toulon. 

Genevieve  only  learned  by  rumour  that 
her  husband  was  arrested,  and  when,  dis- 
tracted with  grief,  she  knocked  at  every 
door  where  she  thought  she  might  find  some 
one  to  pity  and  help  her,  she  was  everywhere 
repulsed.  To  sympathise  with  one  who  had 
fallen  under  the  Bishop's  displeasure  was  too 
dangerous,  especially  for  any  who  had  been 
buyers  of  Vaudes'  prohibited  wares,  and 
these    were    numerous,    for    already  a    irre.it 
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eagerness  to  read  all  writings  by  those  known 
as  the  Encyclopedists  prevailed,  and  every 
attempt  to  suppress  them  only  made  the 
public  more  resolved  to  obtain  them.  Want 
came  upon  her  very  soon,  and  nobody  held 
out  a  helping  hand.  She  was  even  given  to 
understand  that  she  had  better  go  else- 
where. The  Bishop  knew  he  had  done 
his  duty  in  suppressing  the  sale  of  infidel 
books,  and  was  well  pleased  to  have  silenced 
a  troublesome  fanatic,  and  troubled  himself 
not  at  all  as  to  who  might  suffer  in  con- 
sequence. 

As  long  as  Vaudes  was  near  her,  even 
though  in  prison,  Genevieve  remained  in  the 
neighbourhood,  selling  everything  she  had  to 
sell — clothes,  furniture,  her  one  or  two  orua- 
ments;  but  when  she  learned  that  he  had  been 
sent  to  the  galleys  she  lost  heart,  and  made  up 
her  mind  to  return  to  Lyons  and  own  what 
had  befallen  her.  When  she  got  back,  weak, 
exhausted,  travel-worn  with  her  long  journey, 
carrying  a  child  pining  away  under  the  hard- 
ships which  they  had  undergone,  she  found 
her  father  dead  and  her  mother  full  of 
bitterness  and  reproaches  for  the  wilful 
daughter  whose  misfortunes  had  justified  her 
warnings.  Marrying  again  a  year  later,  she 
removed  to  a  distant  suburb  of  Lyons,  and 
there  was  so  little  communication  between 
them  that  she  had  not  heard  of  the  death  of 
Genevieve's  baby  girl.  From  the  time  of  her 
return  to  Lyons,  Genevieve's  daily  bread,  a 
scanty  ration,  was  eaten  with  salt  tears. 
She  found  herself  left  single-handed  to  gain 
a  livelihood,  desolate  and  heart-broken.  As 
she  had  told  Mere  Allard,  she  hardly  knew 
how  low  she  might  have  sunk  but  for  Pere 
Thomas.  Hers  was  a  scrupulous,  timid 
nature,  jealous  and  weak,  that  needed  a 
strong  support ;  she  found  it  in  him  and  in 
the  kind  of  religion  which  she  learned  from 
him.  Up  to  that  time  she  had  never  had 
any  serious  thoughts  at  all ;  she  had  accepted 
Vaudes'  views  unquestioningly  because  he 
held  them,  but  in  truth  she  was  quite  unable 
to  understand  the  fervent  love  of  humanity, 
the  ardent  conviction  that  he  had  a  mission 
to  fulfil  and  a  duty  to  live  up  to  which 
ennobled  even  his  mistakes,  and  least  of  all 
that  unhesitating  readiness  to  sacrifice  every 
one  and  everything  to  carry  out  this  end, 
and  the  willingness  to  spend  and  be  spent  in 
this  cause,  which  was  a  religion  to  her  hus- 
band, and  which  lifted  him  far  above  the 
crowd  of  demagogues  who  clamoured  for 
their  rights  and  enriched  themselves  as  fast 
as  they  could. 


Vaudes  was  a  born  fanatic,  burning  with 
resentment  against  the  upper  classes,  and 
seeing  no  hope  for  France  but  in  rooting  them 
out  to  the  last  aristocrat.  He  hated  the  Church 
less  because  her  ministers  claimed  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  the  other  world,  a  domain  which 
he  rather  contemptuously  abandoned  to  them, 
than  because  they  were  land-owners  and 
seigneurs,  temporal  lords,  like  the  Bishop  who 
had  imprisoned  him,  and  though  very  far 
from  being  a  cruel  man,  no  suffering  of  the 
innocent,  no  prayers  and  tears  even  of  those  he 
loved  best  moved  him  at  all  when  this  object 
was  in  view.  Danton,  whom  he  regarded  as 
the  true  friend  of  the  people,  was  his  idol, 
and  he  strongly  resented  the  horror  with 
which  his  wife  viewed  both  Danton  and  his 
admiration  for  him.  It  was  quite  true  that 
they  had  drifted  far  apart.  To  find  her 
entirely  under  priestly  influence  on  his  return 
had  been  such  a  shock  as  she  could  not  even 
imagine. 

"  You  do  not  know  what  Pere  Thomas 
saved  me  from,  nor  what  my  faith  is  to  me," 
she  said ;  and  indeed  he  could  not  know,  for 
her  form  of  religion  seemed  to  him  only 
another  name  for  superstition,  and  his  wife 
appeared  merely  to  have  gone  over  to  the 
side  of  his  oppressors.  Whether  the  priest 
were  bad  or  good  he  did  not  care ;  he  was  a. 
priest,  and  that  sufficed.  Thousands  of  men, 
seeing  the  deep  corruption  and  worldliness 
of  the  French  Church  at  that  time,  felt  like 
Vaudes. 

All  this  made  a  deep  gulf  between  husband 
and  wife,  a  gulf  of  which  she,  sitting  sad 
and  lonely  in  her  solitary  home,  or  shrinking 
from  the  noisy  talk  of  his  friends  when  they 
sought  him  there,  was  even  more  conscious 
than  he,  absorbed  in  the  stir  and  rush  of 
public  events,  and  able  for  the  first  time  to 
feel  himself  a  power.  The  relations  between 
husband  and  wife  grew  very  strained. 
Genevieve  would  say  to  herself  that  if 
Vaudes  cared  at  all  for  her  he  could  not 
have  resisted  her  entreaties  and  tears ;  he 
could  not  have  borne  to  see  her  so  miserable. 
She  was  too  true  a  woman  to  understand  or 
admit  that  to  one  so  convinced  of  the  absolute 
justice  of  his  cause  there  is  no  choice  but,  if 
need  be,  to  endure  to  see  even  the  best- 
beloved  suffer.  Genevieve  only  knew  that 
she  was  most  unhappy,  and  indeed  she  had 
reason  to  be  so,  for  though,  as  she  h;ul  pas- 
sionately declared  to  Mere  Allard,  Vaudes 
was  naturally  a  gentle  and  tender  man,  he 
was  taking  a  bloody  part  in  what  he  held  to 
be  a  crugade  against  tyranny. 
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She  was  thinking  about  it  all,  and  she 
smiled  bitterly  and  painfully  as  she  recol- 
lected how  differently  she  had  looked  on 
everything  four  years  earlier,  and  how  she 
would  have  scorned  any  prophet  who  had 
told  her  what  she  should  feel  now.  She 
had  been  very  anxious  and  lonely  when 
Vaudes  was  away  on  his  journeys  with  those 
books,  which  since  then  she  had  learned  to 
think  of  with  horror;  and  lonelier  and 
sadder  still  while  he  was  in  prison,  and 
every  one  had  looked  coldly  on  her,  even 
her  own  mother ;  but  she  had  always  looked 
forward  to  his  return,  his  joy  in  being  at 
home  again  with  her  after  his  journeys,  and 
when  he  came  back  from  imprisonment,  how 
all  past  trouble  would  be  forgotten.  But 
now  when  he  came  home  after  an  absence, 
instead  of  eager  expectation  of  all  he  would 
have  to  report,  and  warm  interest  in  every 
trifle  he  might  relate,  she  could  only  shrink 
from  any  mention  of  public  events,  could 
only  meet  him  with  sad  eyes  eloquent  with 
reproach.  And  then  she  felt  herself  of  so 
little  importance  to  him  now !  He  was 
either  away  from  home  or  came  there 
absorbed  by  public  events,  or  was  sur- 
rounded by  men  whom  she  detested,  whose 
talk  sickened  her,  whose  hopes  and  plans 
she  abhorred. 

Vaudes  very  well  understood  her  feelings, 
and,  both  to  spare  them  and  to  protect 
herself  and  him  from  the  danger  that 
any  manifestation  of  them  would  have 
brought  upon  them,  he  would  bid  her,  more 
sternly  than  he  knew,  if  she  could  not 
welcome  his  friends  to  keep  out  of  their 
way,  and  she  would  go  to  Mere  Allard,  or 
to  her  bed  if  the  hour  were  late  enough,  and 
lie  there,  shedding  bitter  tears,  listening  to 
the  loud  voices  in  hot  discussion  in  the  next 
room,  and  feel  as  if  she  would  have  liked  to 
die  before  all  these  things  happened,  and 
before  she  had  been  crowded  out  of  Vaudes' 
heart. 

She  thought  so  now  as  she  sat  with  her 
heart  aching  for  her  dead  baby  and  the  boy 
who  had  died  while  Vaudes  was  imprisoned, 
and  whose  loss  seemed  renewed  by  the  death 
of  the  other  infant.  Formerly  she  had  laid 
the  loss  of  their  first  child  to  the  cruelty  of 
the  Bishop,  but  she  had  learned  to  think  it 
a  judgment  for  Vaudes'  misdeeds  in  carrying 
about  those  books,  and  she  sat  thinking 
that  had  he  lived  a  quiet  life  and  not  gone 
against  his  superiors,  the  boy  would  have 
lived.  Perhaps  this  last  one  would  have 
lived  too  had   she  not  grieved  and  fretted 


over  Vaudes,  she  said  to  herself,  recalling 
Mere  Allard's  words ;  it  would  not  have 
been  so  weak  and  sickly  if  she  had  been  less 
unhappy ;  but  Heaven  was  angry,  and  took 
it  away,  and  no  wonder.  Ah,  she  had  so 
counted  on  this  little  one  bringing  her  hus- 
band back  to  her !  He  loved  children  so 
much,  and  had  so  longed  for  them  in  his 
own  house.  And  now  !  Perhaps  he  would 
blame  her,  and  say  the  baby  had  suffered  by 
her  fault  in  letting  herself  fret,  Genevieve 
thought,  with  self-tormenting  fears,  which 
she  would  never  have  known  had  she  been 
less  feeble  and  unwell ;  but  she  was  weak 
with  recent  illness  and  want  of  proper  care 
and  food  as  well  as  with  sorrow,  for  not- 
only  was  food  at  famine  price,  but  the 
exertion  in  getting  bread  at  all  was  very 
great,  for  each  householder  had  to  carry  his 
order  to  the  baker's  shop  in  his  quarter,  and 
wait  in  turn  to  receive  the  ration  due  to 
him,  and  the  press  and  crowd  were  so  great 
that  often  those  who  had  gone  early  in  the 
morning  had  not  struggled  up  to  the  shop 
by  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon. 

Genevieve  sighed  wearily  as  she  thought 
of  the  long  waiting  in  the  impatient  crowd 
which  she  must  endure  the  next  day,  and 
she  got  up  and  went  slowly  to  bed,  still 
thinking  of  Vaudes  and  her  troubles,  and 
of  that  orphaned  babe  of  whom  Mere  Allard 
had  spoken.  She  would  have  liked  to  fetch 
it — yes,  very  much.  Her  heart  would  feel 
less  empty,  she  thought,  if  she  could  hold  a 
child  to  it,  even  another  woman's,  the  poor 
little  desolate  creature  !  It  at  least  would 
need  her  and  miss  her,  and  it  would  be  a 
good  deed  to  bring  it  up.  Mere  Allard  had 
said  it  would  count  against  those  crimes — 
ah,  yes,  they  were  great  crimes — which 
Vaudes  had  committed.  If  she  brought  it 
home  and  he  once  saw  it,  surely  he  would 
never  have  the  heart  to  send  it  away  to  the 
Maternity  House,  where  every  one  knew 
three  children  out  of  four  died  1  She  would 
tell  him  that  God  had  given  them  this  babe 
to  bring  up  instead  of  the  one  He  had  taken 
away.  Ah,  but  Vaudes  did  not  believe  in 
any  God  except  that  Supreme  Being  perhaps, 
of  whom  Robespierre  and  the  others  talked, 
without  being  any  the  more  pitiful  or  for- 
giving, and  who  seemed  as  far  away  as  if 
he  had  been  one  of  those  Greek  deities  who 
lay  on  Mount  Olympus,  serene  above  the 
thunder,  while  it  broke  on  the  wrecked  and 
wretched  world  below. 

Genevieve  went  to  bed  and  soon  slept, 
worn  out ;  but  the  thought  of  her  own  dead 
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baby  and  of  the  one  at  Les  Recluses  was 
present  throughout  all  her  dreams,  and  she 
awoke  in  the  early  morning  and  got  up  and 
prepared  to  fetch  her  bread,  still  thinking 
about  it,  and  with  the  longing  to  fetch  it 
ever  more  and  more  stroDg  within  her, 
though  she  recollected  with  some  anger 
Mere  Allard's  suggestion  that  if  Vaudes 
should  seem  to  take  his  child's  death  very 
much  to  heart  she  might  allow  him  to  believe 
the  little  foundling  his  own.  Of  course  that 
was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  Mere  Allard  was 
a  wicked  old  woman  to  have  hinted  at  such 
a  thing,  though,  to  spare  Vaudes  pain,  she 
wished  it  had  been  possible.  Poor  Vaudes, 
coming  home  by  and-by,  expecting  to  find 
himself  again  a  father  !  He  had  bidden  her 
good-bye  so  tenderly,  spoken  just  as  he  used 
long  ago.  How  should  she  tell  him  ?  She 
was  a  very  nervous,  timid  woman,  and  she 
had  neither  been  trained  in  scrupulous  truth 
nor  had  she  moral  courage.  There  was  no 
definite  plan  in  her  mind  now,  nor  did  she 
look  her  own  thoughts  fully  in  the  face ; 
she  let  herself  be  carried  along,  only  feeling 
more  and  more  uncertain  what  to  do.  For 
the  moment  she  had  to  get  food,  and  that 
was  toil  and  trouble  enough,  and  more  too. 
If  only  she  could  do  without  bread  !  but 
she  had  tried  it  and  missed  it  too  much,  poor 
black  stuff  though  it  was,  hardly  so  good  as 
meteil;  no  other  food  seemed  to  make  up  for 
the  want  of  it. 

She  kept  considering  about  the  child  as 
she  walked  through  the  streets,  where  as 
yet  hardly  any  one  was  astir  except  women, 
coming  out  early  like  herself  with  the  hope 
of  being  first*at  the  baker's  to  present  their 
permit  for  a  certain  number  of  ounces  of 
bread,  or  else  to  get  permissions  from  the 
municipality  as  soon  as  its  sitting  began. 
The  small  number  of  shops  allowed  to  sell 
bread  caused  much  distress  among  the 
vendors  and  endless  inconvenience  among 
the  buyers,  and  so  fierce  was  the  assault 
sometimes  made  by  the  half-starved  crowd 
on  the  shops,  that  the  owners  bolted  and 
barred  doors  and  windows  and  defended 
them  with  shutters,  making  a  sort  of  little 
wicket  in  the  door  through  which  the  permit 
might  be  passed  in  and  the  allowance  of 
bread  passed  out.  Already  there  was  a 
dense  mass  of  people  crowding  up  to  the 
shop  where  Genevieve  had  to  present  her 
order,  pressing,  scolding,  pushing,  till  the 
more  weakly  and  timid  gave  way  and 
dropped  wearily  back,  yielding  up  their 
places  at  the  cost  of  waiting  for  hours,  for 


the  throng  grew  and  grew  until  it  not  only 
overfilled  the  narrow  street,  but  extended 
down  two  or  three  more.  Every  time  that 
Genevieve  had  to  go  through  such  an  ex- 
perience as  this  she  thought  she  could  never 
endure  it  again,  and  her  heart  rebelled  at 
being  left  alone  by  her  husband  to  bear  such 
fatigue  and  rough  usage,  enduring  the  heavy, 
unconscious  pressure  of  the  crowd  of  hungry, 
exasperated  women,  many  of  them  with 
children  in  their  arms,  and  all  as  loud  and 
pitiless  as  a  crowd  is  sure  to  be  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, especially  if  it  consist  of  women, 
or  flushing  under  abuse  and  rough  handling 
when  she  tried  to  advance.  A  buzz  of 
impatient  voices  filled  the  air,  now  and  then 
broken  by  the  sharp  cry  of  some  one  pressed 
suddenly  against  the  shop  door  or  jostled 
away  just  as  she  reached  it,  and  the  mass 
of  people  surged  backwards  and  forwards, 
hardly  seeming  to  diminish,  though  each 
as  she  succeeded  in  getting  her  allowance 
passed  on  along  the  street  in  front  of  her, 
making  her  way  as  best  she  could  through 
the  people  pressing  into  it,  and  all  the  rest 
got  a  t,tep  nearer  to  the  wicket. 

Genevieve's  turn  came  at  length,  when 
she  had  waited  four  mortal  hours.  She 
edged  her  way  to  the  door  and  slipped  in 
her  ban  through  the  opening;  the  baker 
within  carefully  scrutinised  it,  and  passed 
out  the  usual  number  of  ounces  of  bread, 
and  she  struggled  on,  exhausted  and  faint. 
As  she  got  beyond  the  press  she  began  to 
breathe  more  freely,  and  walked  on,  thankful 
that  this  battle  was  over  for  the  time.  She 
stopped  all  at  once  as  she  was  about  to  pass 
a  woman  sitting  on  the  ground,  leaning 
against  the  pedestal  which  once  had  sup- 
ported the  statue  of  some  historical  person- 
age, but  now  was  crowned  by  a  plaster 
figure  representing  the  goddess  Reason.  The 
woman  had  a  baby  at  her  breast,  whimpering 
faintly  as  if  it  found  no  food  there.  Another 
lay  with  its  head  on  her  lap,  asleep  or  ill. 
It  was  a  common  sight  enough  in  those 
times.  She  did  not  stir  or  beg,  but  looked 
up  at  Genevieve  with  terrible  eyes  of  famine. 
Famine  was  written  in  the  haggard  face,  the 
thin  bare  feet  and  hands.  Genevieve  broke 
her  portion  of  bread  in  half  and  gave  it  her. 
She  clutched  it,  as  if  suddenly  roused  to  life, 
seized  Genevieve's  hand,  and  kissed  it  with- 
out a  word.  Genevieve  went  on  trembling, 
her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  next  street ;  she 
had  had  to  make  a  round,  as  she  could  not 
get  back  through  the  flocking  crowd  in  the 
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street  by  which  she  had  come.  Some  popular 
excitement  was  evidently  calling  the  mob 
together ;  she  could  not  see  what  it  was,  but 
suddenly  guessed  with  a  start  of  sick  horror 
that  for  some  reason  the  usual  hour  of 
execution  had  been  altered,  and  that  the 
people  were  gathering  to  seo  the  passage 
of  the  tumbrils  laden  with  victims  to  feed 
the  guillotine  awaiting  them  in  the  Place 
Bellecour. 

To  be  detected  in  avoiding  the  dreadful 
sight  was  in  itself  a  death-warrant.  Gene- 
vieve walked  on,  not  daring  to  hurry,  trem- 
bling all  over,  hardly  able  to  make  her  limbs 
bear  her,  and  full  of  fear  lest  any  passer-by 
should  notice  her,  and  accuse  her  looks  of 
betraying  want  of  patriotism.  She  could 
already  hear  heavy  wheels  rolling  slowly 
in  the  distance,  and  the  shouting  and  the 
tramp  of  many  feet,  which  showed  that 
although  the  population  were  growing  some- 
what indifferent  to  a  sight  no  longer  novel, 
it  still  took  a  savage  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
helpless  victims  carried  out  to  death.  The 
square  into  which  she  had  now  come  was  as 
yet  almost  empty.  It  had  suffered  severely 
in  the  siege ;  shattered  roofs  and  walls 
were  tottering  to  their  fall,  and  showed  with 
what  terrible  effect  the  red-hot  shot  and 
shell  used  by  the  besieging  army  had  been 
showered  upon  it.  Evidently  the  church 
which  stood  here  had  been  especially  aimed 
at ;  its  spire  was  wrecked,  its  roof  knocked  to 
pieces,  its  windows  and  doors  were  smashed, 
and  the  interior  had  been  gutted.  A  man, 
dressed  like  a  humble  bourgeois,  was  walking 
past  it ;  he  gave  a  momentary  glance  at  the 
ruins,  full  of  deep  anger  and  sorrow,  and 
then  paused  an  instant  and  listened  to  the 
death-carts  coming  nearer.  Genevieve  sank 
on  the  steps  which  led  to  the  great  western 
door  of  the  church ;  she  could  go  no  further. 
The  mingled  sounds  which  told  that  the 
tumbrils  were  close  at  hand  grew  louder,  and 
the  foremost  of  the  accompanying  crowd 
poured  into  the  square,  men  laughing  and 
shouting,  women  uttering  shrill  cries  of  hate 
and  insult,  or  joining  in  the  chorus  of  a 
song  raised  by  those  still  out  of  sight.  Gene- 
vieve turned  pale  and  sick  as  she  caught  the 
words  of  a  blasphemous  parody  of  the  Mass. 
The  man  whom  she  had  noticed  had  mounted 
to  the  topmost-step,  and  was  looking  out 
along  the  street. 

"  Dies  ine,  dies  ilia. 

Sol  vet  siEcluin  in  Favilla,  " 

he  murmured  under  his  breath. 


Other  spectators  were  not  slow  to  profit 
by  the  same  coign  of  vantage,  so  that  he 
immediately  became  only  one  of  a  group, 
crowding  together,  and  commenting  on  the 
prisoners  now  passing  before  them  in  the 
carts,  with  their  arms  bound,  three  closely- 
packed  tumbrils'-f  nil — soldiers  who  had  been 
in  many  battles,  men  who  had  filled  honour- 
able civil  offices,  women  old  and  young,  a 
few  thieves  and  other  criminals,  together 
with  several  artisans,  whose  humble  posi- 
tion had  not  protected  them  from  being 
swept  away  with  the  rest.  They  were  all 
of  them  very  quiet  and  dignified,  except, 
indeed,  the  few  who  seemed  to  belong  to  the 
criminal  class,  and  gave  no  token  of  seeing 
the  fierce  and  exultant  crowd,  or  of  hearing 
the  brutal  insults  heaped  on  them.  Only 
two  among  the  women  looked  about  rest- 
lessly, a  mother  and  daughter  apparently ; 
the  grey  hair  of  the  elder  one  blew  about  in 
the  wind  across  her  eyes,  and  she  vainly  tried 
to  shake  it  back,  unable  to  put  up  her  bound 
hands,  and  her  troubled  demeanour  delighted 
the  crowd  jostling  round  the  carts.  Pre- 
sently, however,  the  younger  one  whispered 
to  her,  and  she  looked  eagerly  towards  the 
church ;  both  bowed  their  heads  as  if  in 
prayer,  while  the  tumbrils  passed  heavily 
on,  with  the  throng  rushing  and  howling 
round  them. 

The  square  was  as  suddenly  deserted  as  it 
had  been  filled ;  only  distant  shouts,  and 
steps  dying  away,  and  the  lessening  sound 
of  wheels  told  what  was  going  on.  A  few 
people  continued  to  pass  through,  who  had 
paused  to  let  the  crowd  disperse.  Genevieve 
gathered  what  strength  she  lfad,  and  rose, 
just  as  the  last  spectator  came  down  from 
the  steps.     He  paused  and  looked  at  her. 

"  Pere  Thomas  !  "  she  exclaimed,  surprised 
out  of  all  caution,  and  then,  even  before  he 
could  return  a  look  of  warning,  she  glanced 
in  terror  around  to  see  if  any  one  had  over- 
heard her  rash  exclamation. 

There  was  no  one  within  earshot.  The 
priest  walked  beside  her,  saying,  "  I  have 
passed  unsuspected  through  all  the  town  to- 
day." 

"  I  thought  you  had  left  Lyons  or  had 
been  arrested,  father,"  said  Genevieve,  inex- 
pressibly thankful  to  meet  the  priest  who 
had  been  her  stay  when  sinking  in  a  sea 
of  trouble,  yet  terrified  both  for  him  and 
herself. 

One  or  two  people  gave  them  a  glance, 
but  without  any  special  interest.  They 
passed  for  two  people  of   the  middle    class 
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going  about  every-day  affairs.  Both  care- 
fully avoided  any  show  of  emotion  or  of 
interest  in  what  they  were  saying. 

"I  have  not  been  out  of  Lyons.  Too 
many  of  my  people  have  wanted  me.  I  came 
here  to-day  because  in  yonder  death-carts 
were  two  who  sent  to  beg  I  would  give 
them  absolution  as  they  went  to  the  Place 
Bellecour." 

"Ah!"  said  Genevieve,  comprehending 
at  once  the  wistful  looks  of  the  two  women. 
"They  saw  you,  father." 

"  Yes,  they  saw  me.  They  will  soon  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  butchers,"  said  the 
priest,  bending  his  head  and  murmuring  a 
prayer,  as  a  great  shout  from  the  Place  Belle- 
cour  told  that  the  first  head  had  fallen  under 
the  axe. 

Two  pretty  young  girls  going  through  the 
square  started,  then  went  on  chatting  as 
if  nothing  special  had  occurred.  It  was  an 
every-day  event  now,  and  accepted  as  part 
of  the  usual  routine. 

"Do  you  xee1"  said  Genevieve,  glancing 
at  them.  "  What  are  our  girls  coming  to  1 
Yet  those  two  saw  what  we  did — that  mother 
and  daughter  and  the  others." 

"  Waste  no  tears  for  them,"  said  the  priest ; 
"grieve  only  for  those  yet  left  to  suffer." 

"Ah,  yes,  and  for  those  yet  left  to  sin. 
Father,  you  pray  for  my  husband  as  I  begged 
you1?     He  sorely  needs  your  prayers." 

Pere  Thomas'  face  darkened. 

"Most  true.  It  was  Jacques  Vaudes 
who  rose  in  the  National  Assembly  a  week 
ago  to  propose  that  if  any  complaint  should 
be  brought  against  a  priest  by  a  lay  citizen 
that  he  should  be  exiled,  or  if  he  persisted  in 
remaining  that  the  penalty  should  be  death. 
Such  was  his  answer  to  the  faint  plea  for 
toleration  urged  by  the  renegade  Fauchet. 
Thank  Heaven  we  owe  nothing  to  that 
impious  traitor." 

He  spoke  low  but  with  concentrated  scorn 
and  bitterness  as  he  alluded  to  the  Bishop  of 
Calvados,  one  of  the  very  few  of  the  higher 
clergy  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  Republic. 

Genevieve  answered  by  a  deep  sigh.  She 
had  not  heard  of  this,  but  though  a  fugitive 
and  in  hiding,  Pere  Thomas  was  perfectly 
well  informed  of  what  was  passing  both  in 
Lyons  and  Paris. 

"My  baby  is  dead,  father,"  she  said. 

"  God  keep  it  for  you  hereafter,  my 
daughter.  You  have  a  little  voice  in  Para- 
dise all  your  own  to  plead  for  you." 

"Yes,    father,"    and    she    added,    as    the 


thought  which  had  been  haunting  her  flashed 
back  into  her  mind,  "There  is  a  little  babe 
left  orphaned  in  Les  Recluses  whose  mother 
died  of  fever  a  day  or  two  ago." 

"  I  know  it.  Her  husband  was  murdered 
in  Pierre  Cise.  Her  brother  had  escaped 
from  this  unhappy  place,  but  he  has  returned 
to  see  what  became  of  her  after  M.  de 
Roche  Hugon's  death." 

"  The  poor  brother  !  To  run  into  such 
danger  only  to  learn  that  she  is  dead  ! " 

"  He  is  indeed  in  danger,  since  he  is  not 
only  noble,  but  belonged  to  the  regiment  of 
volunteers,  and  was  distinguished  among 
them  for  his  rash  courage." 

Genevieve  uttered  a  sound  of  dismay. 
Popular  feeling  was  strong  against  all 
members  of  this  regiment,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  nobles  who  had  volunteered  to 
serve  in  the  siege,  and  had  become  famous 
for  their  dash  and  daring,  though,  from  their 
having  no  uniform,  the  Red  party  contempt- 
uously called  them  "  nankeen  soldiers." 

"  Your  husband  will  not  return  for  some 
days,"  said  Pere  Thomas,  who  seemed  to 
know  much  more  about  Vaudes  than  she 
did.  "  You  can  shelter  M.  de  la  Tremblaye 
to-night ;  to-morrow  we  must  find  means  of 
getting  him  out  of  the  city." 

It  was  bidding  her  risk  her  head,  but  it 
was  not  that  which  made  her  hesitate. 

"  If  my  husband  were  to  hear  of  it !  "  she 
murmured. 

"Atone  by  this  good  deed  as  far  as  you 
can  for  his  evil  ones,"  said  Pere  Thomas, 
with  the  uncompromising  sternness  which 
was  welcome  to  her  weaker  nature.  "  Be 
thankful  that  the  opportunity  is  given  you." 

"  Yes,"  said  Genevieve,  faintly.  "That  is 
what  Mere  Allard  said.  Father,  if  I  took 
that  baby  would  it  be  a  further  atonement  'I 
God  would  perhaps  be  pleased,  and  Mary  too, 
if  I  took  it  instead  of  my  poor  little  one." 

"Would  your  husband  consent?"  asked 
Pere  Thomas  in  surprise. 

"  I — I  do  not  know.  Mere  Allard  said  I 
need  not  tell  him — directly." 

Pere  Thomas  perhaps  understood  the  work- 
ing of  her  mind  better  than  she  did  herself. 
He  paused,  thinking. 

"  The  poor  little  thing  would  else  go  to 
the  Maternity  House,"  she  urged  falteringly, 
and  looking  with  uncertainty  at  his  impas- 
sive face. 

"  True,  and  be  brought  up  an  infidel,  unless 
it  weie  happy  enough  to  die." 

"And -and  Vaudes V 

"  He    may   be    thankful   that   one  life   is 
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spared  through  his  wife,"  said  Pere  Thomas, 
with  severity. 

He  did  not  touch  the  question  which  had 
begun  to  shape  itself  to  her  ;  he  knew  her 
too  well  not  to  see  how  it  would  probably 
decide  itself,  but  he  neither  advised  her  to 
deceive  her  husband  nor  forbade  it.  He 
left  the  matter  on  one  side.  In  another 
case  he  would  have  reprobated  the  mere 
suggestion,  but  Vaudes  was  an  enemy  to 
the  Church,  a  Jacobin,  an  unbeliever,  and  he 
did  not  feel  that  any  terms  need  be  kept 
with  him. 

"Then  I  will  do  it,"  said  Genevieve,  with 
sudden  resolution,  feeling  the  responsibility 
shifted  to  the  shoulders  of  her  spiritual 
guide.  "  I  will  go  this  afternoon  to  Les 
Recluses.  And — and — the  poor  gentleman — 
M.  de  la  Tremblaye  %  " 

"  He  or  both  of  us  will  be  at  your  house 
to-night." 

"  Oh,  come  too,  father,  I  beseech  you ! 
Give  me  the  opportunity  of  confession.  You 
do  not  know  what  a  burden — ;' 

Pere  Thomas  did  not  answer  or  interrupt 
her  by  word  or  sign,  yet,  as  if  some  warning 
had  passed  from  his  mind  to  hers,  she  stopped 
speaking.  A  man  who  had  been  walking 
behind  them  came  up  and  cast  a  suspicious 
and  scrutinising  look  on  both.  Genevieve 
recognised  danger,  and  turned  pale.  Pere 
Thomas  slackened  his  pace. 

"Adieu,  citoyenne,"  he  said,  without 
raising  his  voice,  but  very  distinctly,  "com- 
mend me  to  your  husband  ;  there  is  no  better 
patriot  in  France  than  Jacques  Vaudes." 

He  turned  with  deliberate  steps  into  a 
side  street,  and  the  man,  in  whom  he  had 
recognised  an  agent  of  the  Jacobin  council 
now  ruling  in  Lyons,  muttered,  "  Citoyenne 
Vaudes — all  must  be  right  then  ; "  but  he 
stopped  her  to  ask,  "  When  will  the  citizen 
return  % "  and  she  felt  that  he  was  examining 
her  face  stealthily. 

"I  do  not  know,"  answered  Genevieve, 
perfectly  understanding  why  she  was  de- 
tained ;  "  he  writes  me  word  that  the  citizen 
Danton  desires  to  consult  with  him  and 
Chardon  over  further  measures  concerning 
Ville  Afiranchie." 

She  carefully  gave  Lyons  its  new  name, 
and  drawing  out  a  letter  held  it  to  the  spy, 
so  that  he  could  see  the  signature.  He 
nodded,  but  said,  "  You  had  met  a  friend, 
it  appears!" 

"  Yes ;  it  was  some  time  since  I  had  seen 
him." 

"  A  bourgeois,  seemingly  \ " 


"  Oh  no,  nothing  so  well  to-do,"  she 
answered,  smiling ;  "  he  never  had  much 
money  even  before  the  siege,  and  he  has  less 
than  ever  now.     Good  day,  citizen." 

She  walked  on  with  her  heart  beating 
until  it  almost  choked  her,  yet  preserving 
the  self-command  which  even  the  most  timid 
and  nervous  woman  can  exert  when  those 
she  loves  are  concerned,  and  Genevieve  was 
profoundly  attached  to  Pere  Thomas. 

When  she  grew  a  little  calmer,  although 
still  uneasy  about  what  had  passed,  the  load 
on  her  heart  wTas  greatly  lightened.  She 
had  recovered  what  her  timid,  scrupulous 
nature  craved,  a  guide  whom  she  could 
follow  blindly.  Yaudes  had  once  held  this 
place  with  her,  but  she  looked  back  to  that 
time  with  remorse,  and  prayed  to  be  for- 
given for  ever  having  encouraged  him  and 
sympathised  in  his  plans.  It  was  a  sin  to 
have  done  so,  Pere  Thomas  said,  and  she 
must  atone  for  it  by  all  the  good  works  she 
could  do.  She  could  not  cease  to  love 
Yaudes,  but  she  saw  his  actions  and  his 
character  through  the  eyes  of  the  priest, 
who  was  so  austere,  and  yet  who  had  been 
so  kind  to  her  in  adversity,  and  was  such  a 
holy,  devoted  man,  and  it  almost  broke  her 
heart. 

When  she  got  home  she  sank  down  on  a 
chair  exhausted  for  a  while ;  but  soon  she 
started  up  and  began  to  review  such  poor 
provisions  as  she  had  in  the  house.  There 
were  some  eggs  and  rice,  and  a  few  vege- 
tables ;  those  who  had  money  could  buy 
such  things,  although  bread  was  so  scarce, 
and  Yaudes  had  lately  sent  her  a  little.  She 
dared  not  buy  anything  more  in  this  part  of 
the  town,  where  it  might  have  led  to  remark ; 
but  she  might  venture  to  do  so,  she  thought, 
in  some  more  distant  street,  when  on  her 
way  to  Les  Recluses.  She  did  not  pause  to 
consider  how  Yaudes  would  have  regarded 
her  spending  his  money  on  entertaining  a 
noble  and  a  priest ;  humanity  alone  would 
have  bidden  her  show  all  the  hospitality  she 
could  to  a  fugitive,  and  the  prospect  of 
sheltering  a  priest  filled  her  with  such  glad- 
ness that  there  was  no  room  left  for  fear  of 
consequences.  It  seemed  to  her  that  a  bless- 
ing must  come  to  her  dwelling  with  his  mere 
presence. 

"  It  is  worth  any  risk,"  she  murmured 
joyfully  to  herself ;  and  indeed  peril  and 
death  had  become  such  every-day  things 
that  they  had  grown  almost  indifferent. 
People  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
dangers  from  shot  and  shell  during  the  siege, 
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that  they  had  learned  to  go  out  and  about 
just  as  if  no  such  deadly  rain  were  falling, 
or  would  flock  recklessly  to  any  place 
where  the  enemy's  fire  was  especially  directed 
to  watch  what  would  happen ;  and  as  for 
helping  fugitives,  far  greater  risks  than 
Genevieve  was  incurring  were  perpetually 
run  without  hesitation  by  people  who  were 
total  strangers  to  those  they  were  serving. 
In  this  great  convulsion  everything  that 
was  best  as  well  as  all  that  was  worst  came 
to  the  surface,  and  heroism  and  crimes 
which  would  both  have  seemed  unnatural 
at  another  time  now  became  every-day 
things.  Genevieve's  chief  thought  was  how 
to  make  her  little  preparations  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  window,  lest  any  chance 
passer-by  should  look  in  and  notice  them, 
and  set  some  report  of  them  about,  so  deeply 
had  the  necessity  of  caution  become  im- 
pressed on  every  one,  and  so  small  a  thing 
was  it  which  might  bring  trouble,  perhaps 
arrest  and  death,  with  it. 

For  the  same  reason  she  must  make  it 
understood  by  some  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood that  she  was  going  out  by-and  by  on 
an  errand  of  Mere  Allard's,  or  there  would 
be  all  sorts  of  speculations  as  to  why  she 
was  abroad  again  a  second  time  in  one  day, 
especially  as  she  had  not  been  out  more  than 
twice  or  thrice  since  her  baby's  birth.  It 
had  died  very  suddenly,  and  probably  hardly 

{To  be  con 


any  one  knew  either  of  its  birth  or  death. 
She  was  glad  of  that  now.  There  were 
people  living  in  the  house  besides  herself, 
but  she  did  not  even  know  them  by  sight ; 
they  kept  quite  aloof,  perhaps  for  good 
reasons,  and  held  no  communication  with 
Jacques  Yaudes'  wife,  or  indeed  with  any 
one  else  as  far  as  she  knew.  She  hoped 
that  no  one  would  be  stirring  when  Pere 
Thomas  and  his  companion  came  ;  perhaps 
if  any  one  observed  them  they  might  pass 
as  friends  of  Yaudes'  come  to  hear  what 
news  she  had  of  him.  Evidently  Pere 
Thomas  knew  how  to  take  care  of  himself, 
since  he  was  still  free  and  went  and  came 
in  Lyons ;  it  was  to  be  supposed  he  would 
manage  equally  well  for  the  fugitive  of 
whom  he  seemed  to  have  taken  charge. 

Genevieve  thought  very  little  about  her- 
self that  day ;  her  mind  was  occupied  with 
concern  for  others.  She  finished  making  all 
the  arrangements  she  could  for  the  comfort 
of  her  expected  guests,  and  then  she  found 
herself  so  tired  that  she  had  to  sit  down  and 
rest  for  some  time,  pressing  her  hand  to  her 
heart,  as  if  in  pain  ;  but  she  ate  something, 
and  rallied  her  energy,  and  drawing  a  shawl 
around  her  she  left  the  house  and  went  to 
seek  Mere  Allard,  and  ask  for  the  gown 
which  was  to  be  her  excuse  for  seeking  the 
jailor's  wife  at  Les  Recluses. 

tinned. ) 
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Arithmetical  Puzzles. 

1. 

Take  a  certain  number  composed  of  two 
figures  which,  when  divided,  produces  7  as 
the  quotient.  Subtract  27  from  the  original 
number,  and  the  result  will  be  the  first  two 
figures  reversed.    Name  the  original  number. 


Divide  the  number  96  into  three  parts, 
the  first  of  which  being  divided  by  the  second 
will  produce  the  quotient  2,  leaving  3  over ; 
and  the  second  of  which  being  divided  by 
the  third  will  produce  the  quotient  4,  leaving 
5  over.     Name  the  three  figures. 

3. 

A  father  said  to  his  two  sons,  one  of  whom 
was  four  years  older  than  the  other,  "In 
two  years  I  shall  be  double  the  age  of  both 
of  you  added  together,  and  six  years  ago  I 
was  six  times  as  old  as  both  of  you  together." 
Give  the  ages  of  father  and  sons. 

Double  Acrostic, 

4. 

My  first  proclaim  to  all  a  nation's  choice ; 
My  last  a  power  which  gives  the  silent  voice. 


In  German  tales  we  find  it  bright  and  gay. 
An  evil  person,  shun  ye  him  alway. 
Exclaimed  by  one  when  he  the  secret  found. 
His  victim's  blood  cried  to  him  from  the 

ground. 
A  dwarf — a  king  transformed ;  what  is  his 

name? 
Son  of  a  king  in  Scripture  known  to  fame. 
In  mouths  Parisian  hear  it  sounding  soft. 
In  old  Italian  art  you'll  see  me  oft. 
A  wish  like  this  to  loved  ones  we  may  waft. 

Word  Squares. 
5. 

1 .  Lo  !  here  we  have  a  ridge,  or  sort  of  beam. 

2.  A  flowering  shrub  oft  used  as  poet's  theme. 

3.  Machine  most  common,  first  from  Flanders 

came. 

4.  Of  a  strange  book  of  Genii  lore,  the  name. 


6. 

1.  So    small    a    thing — a    letter — next     to 

nought. 

2.  A    gem,    a    thunder  stone    the    ancients 

thought. 

3.  High,    but   not    highest,    can    you    this 

divine  ? 

4.  Five  figures  and  five  mottoes  form  this 


1.  Here  we  have  a  Scottish  saint, 

2.  And  here  a  baleful  tree ; 

3.  And  after  me  comes  no  one  else, 

4.  Save  this  noble  family. 

Double  Acrostic. 

■      8. 

My  first  a  thing  despised — oft  left  to  die. 
Who  by  my  second  would  be  liked  %  reply. 
In  olden  days  when  mirth  and  song  abounded, 
Regrets  were  loud  whene'er  my  whole  re- 
sounded. 


An  article  of  dress,  a  rude  attack. 
A  creature  who  a  human  soul  did  lack. 
A  peaceful  pastime,  or  a  warlike  scene. 
The  first  is  preferable  far  I  ween. 

i 

Dissected  Proverb. 

9. 

Tttthhhhhooooooosssssssseeeewwllliivnnnga- 
uudr. 

Anagram  on  a  Public  Character. 

10. 

O  great  tall  wild  wise  man. 

Geographical  Charades. 

11- 

A  conversation  and  a  Scriptural  character 
form  a  town. 

12. 

A  term    of    endearment  and  a   measure 
form  a  town. 
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I. 

Canterbury. 


2. 
Mob-cap. 

4. 
Blockhead. 


B  edla  M 
E  nn  A 
A  ugu  B 
T  urne  B 
B  ossin  I 
I  thac  A 
C  annin  G 
E  vermor  E 


Candidate. 


6. 

c 

SHE 
C    H    I    M 
E    M   U 
E 


7. 

D 

FUR 

u  r  ]•:  u 

RED 
R 


8. 

M 
DUN 
U    R    A    T 
NAP 

T 


Thrice  the  age  of  a  dog  is  the  age  of  a  horse. 
Thrice  the  age  of  a  horse  is  the  age  of  a  man. 
Thrice  the  age  of  a  man  is  the  age  of  a  deer. 
Thrice  the  age  of  a  deer  is  the  age  of  an  eagle. 


10. 
Orange,  range,  angel. 


11. 

Dwell,  well,  ell. 


12. 
Frail,  rail,  ail. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 
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NOTES    BY    THE    WAY. 


EDUCATION. 

fHE  Programme  of  the  series  of  lectures  organised 
by  the  London  Society  for  the  extension  of 
University  teaching,  has  lately  been  published. 
The  lectures  are  given  in  twenty-eight  different 
centres,  covering  not  only  the  London  Postal  District, 
but  places  as  far  distant  as  Kingston,  Croydon,  Har- 
row, etc.  The  fees  are  for  the  most  part  extremely 
low,  and  the  classes  are  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
The  subjects  of  the  lectures  embrace  nearly  the  whole 
field  of  education,  the  subject  for  each  centre  being 
determined  by  the  demands  and  wishes  of  the  locality 
in  which  each  particular  course  of  lectures  is  given. 
The  prizes  and  the  conditions  under  which  certificates 
of  continuous  study  are  granted  by  the  Universities' 
Board  in  connection  with  these  lectures,  as  well  as 
all  other  particulars  regarding  them,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  (London  University  Extension), 
22,  Albemarle  Street. 

J\Irs.  Crawshay's  yearly  educational  prizes  to  women 
are  perhaps  hardly  as  well  known  as  they  deserve  to 
be.  They  are  called  the  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats 
prizes,  and  the  subjects  for  the  essays  are  set  annually 
from  the  works  of  these  poets.  The  prizes  are  of  the 
value  of  £10  and  £5  ;  and  fourteen  prizes  are  awarded- 
in  all.  The  essays  are  looked  over  and  the  prizes 
awarded  by  a  professional  examiner,  who,  even  in  the 
case  of  unsuccessful  candidates,  often  returns  the 
essays  to  their  writers  with  valuable  critical  remarks. 
Girls  who  want  to  practise  and  test  their  powers  of 
writing  might  benefit  very  much  by  competing  for 
these  prizes  even  though  they  might  not  be  so  for- 
tunate as  to  carry  one  off.  The  conditions  of  the 
competition,  and  the  subjects  set  for  1886,  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  Mrs.  Crawshay,  Bwlch, 
Breconshire. 

The  training  of  teachers  is  an  educational  move- 
ment that  is  steadily  gaining  ground.  The  fact  that 
in  order  to  teach,  the  teacher  must  know  her  subject, 
is  an  elementary  principle  that  is  only  just  beginning 
to  be  generally  recognised  :  and  its  recognition  has 
led  to  the  further  development,  that  she  must  not 
only  know  something,  but  must  know  how  to  com- 
municate that  something  to  the  minds  of  her  pupils. 
The  Teachers'  Training  College,  formerly  in  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  and  recently  removed  to  5,  Fitzroy  Street, 
W.,  has  been  very  successful;  and  another  small 
Training  College  for  Teachers  has  lately  been  opened  in 
connection  with  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  The 
course  at  the  Cambridge  College  is  considerably  shorter 
than  at  the  London  College,  being  limited  to  two 
terms'  practical  teaching  under  the  guidance  of  ex- 
perienced teachers. 

While  on  the  subject  of  education  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  girls  are  not  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  as 
they  have  been  for  so  many  years,  in  the  new  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  Christ's  Hospital,  or,  as  it  is 
familiarly  called,  the  Blue  Coat  School.  Compar- 
atively few  people  know  that  the  school  was  originally 
founded  for  girls  as  well  as  boys  ;  but  for  years,  while 
1200  or  more  boys  have  received  a  first-class  education, 
.'•.11  that  has  been  done  for  girls  is  to  train  about  a  score 
of  them  as  domestic  servants.  Now,  however,  there 
are  to  be  two  good  schools  for  girls  ;  one,  out  of 
London,  for  boarders,  to  accommodate  500  pupils  ; 
and  one,  in  London,  for  day  scholars,  to  accommodate 
400  pupils.  The  new  scheme  provides  for  the  educa- 
tion of  1000  girls  and  1300  boys,  besides  allotting  free 
places  in  Public  Elementary  Schools  in  London  for 


300  boys  and  200  girls.  This  is  a  great  improvement 
on  past  arrangements,  and  all  who  care  for  girls' 
education  ought  to  be  very  grateful  for  the  justice  of 
the  new  scheme. 

MUSIC. 

The  winter  musical  season  has  now  fairly  set  in. 
The  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  Concerts,  with  a  more 
than  usually  attractive  programme,  began  on  October 
17th.  The  Monday  and  Saturday  Popular  Concerts 
begin  early  in  November.  It  is  cheering  to  hear  that 
the  familiar  figure  of  Signor  Piatti  will  not  long  be 
absent  from  St.  James's  Hall.  He  has  so  far  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  carriage  accident  which  recently 
broke  his  right  arm,  that  it  may  be  hoped  that  he  will 
be  able  to  play  again  b}7  the  time  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts  begin.  Shmld  he,  however,  still  be  dis- 
abled, Herr  Franz  Neruda  will,  it  is  expected,  take 
Signor  Piatti's  place  for  a  time,  as  violoncellist.  A 
short  series  of  magnificent  orchestral  concerts,  con- 
ducted by  Herr  llichter,  are  now  being  given  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  and  "Mr.  Heckmann's  Quartet"  give 
four  concerts,  beginning  November  14th,  at  Prince's 
Hall,  Piccadilly.  Londoners  are  to  have  no  dearth 
of  good  music  this  winter. 

ART. 

The  art  galleries  at  present  open  do  not  offer  any 
special  attractions.  The  Grosvenor  Gallery  winter 
exhibition  is  to  consist,  it  is  said,  mainly,  of  a  repre- 
sentative collection  of  the  works  of  Sir  John  Millais. 
A  similar  collection  on  a  smaller  scale  has  been  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  autumn  exhibition  at  Man- 
chester ;  and  the  larger  collection  at  the  Grosvenor  is 
looked  forward  to  with  very  great  interest.  We  hope 
it  may  one  day  be  followed  by  a  collection  of  the 
pictures  of  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown,  a  paiuter  whose 
works  are  little  known  to  the  general  public  on  account 
of  his  reluctance  to  send  them  to  ordinary  exhibitions. 

LITERATURE. 

The  Life  of  Mary  Lamb  is  f  o  be  followed  by  a  Life 
of  another  woman  who  is  chiefly  known  as  the  sister 
of  a  more  celebrated  brother.  Readers  of  Dorothy 
Wordsworth's  Diary  and  Letters  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  all  her  writings  are  to  be  collected,  and  a  short 
memoir  of  their  author  written  by  Mr.  E.  Lee  of 
North  Park  Terrace,  Bradford.  He  has  inserted  a 
note  in  the  literary  journals,  begging  the  loan  of 
any  letters  by  Dorothy  W'ordsworth  from  their 
fortunate  possessors. 

Every  one  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  Aunt  Judn's 
Magazine  is  to  be  discontinued  at  Christmas.  The 
proprietors  have  raised  £600  to  endow  a  cot  at  the 
Children's  Hospital,  in  memory  of  the  founder  of  the 
Magazine,  Mrs.  Gatty,  and  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Ewing,  the  author  of  so  many  delightful  tales  for 
children.  There  is  also  to  be  a  small  annuity  in  the 
Cambridge  Fund  for  old  and  disabled  soldiers,  in 
memory  of  Mrs.  Ewing.  It  will  be  called  "The 
Leonard  Annuity,"  after  the  little  hero  in  The  Story 
of  a  Short  Life.  Among  recent  publications  the  bound 
volume  of  The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  can  be 
heartily  recommended.  The  principal  story  is  a  very 
good  one,  A  Family  Affair,  by  the  late  Hugh  Con- 
way. The  shorter  articj.es  are  excellent ;  among  the 
best  must  be  mentioned,  Miss  Dorothy  Tennant's 
London  Ragamuffin,  Mr.  Charles  Grant's  In  a  South 
Italian  Tavcrna,  Mr.  Irving's  Art  of  Acting,  and  Mr. 
Grant  Allen's  Primroses  and  Cowslips. 
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THE     FIVE     SENSES. 
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TASTE. 

By   AGNES   GARRETT. 


But  as  birds  drink  and  straight  lift  up  their  head, 
So  must  we  sip  and  think 
Of  better  drink." 

T  will  at  first  sight  appear 
difficult  to  know  what 
can  be  said  about  the 
sense  of  taste  that  shall 
raise  it  from  being  a 
merely  animal  gratifica- 
tion. The  abuse  of  this 
sense  is  so  repugnant  to 
all  our  best  feelings  that 
there  is  some  danger  of 
our  falling  into  the 
other  extreme,  and  of  treating  the  palate 
and  all  the  pleasures  connected  therewith 
with  a  contempt  that  is  neither  wise  nor 
right.  Whenever  a  sense  is  universal,  as 
the  sense  of  taste  is,  being  shared  with  us 
not  only  by  animals  but  by  the  vegetable 
world  as  well,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  a 
diviDe  gift,  and  the  symbol  of  an  eternal 
truth,  and  our  endeavour  should  be  to  find 
out  its  real  meaning,  and  to  use  it  wisely 
and  reverently,  and  in  nowise  to  abuse  it. 

The  proper  end  of  food  is  animal  sustenance, 
and  Nature,  seeing  that  the  body  could  not 
be  properly  nourished  and  brought  up  with- 
out constant  supplies  of  food,  and,  moreover, 
that  the  spiritual  part  of  man  would  suffer 
if  the  body  were  not  taken  care  of,  wisely 
ordained  that  the  body  should  have  actual 
pleasure  in  food,  and  should  be  able  to  dis- 
criminate with  niceness  between  coarse  and 
delicate  food  and  between  nourishing  and 
hurtful.  In  olden  times  this  consideration 
of  Nature  was  entirely  ignored,  and  those 
who  led  a  religious  life  thought  it  right  not 
only  to  restrain  the  unhealthy  appetites  of 
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the  body,  but  to  go  further,  and  to  starve 
and  torment  it  until  it  was  unable  to  perform 
its  functions  properly;  and,  in  consequence, 
instead  of  being  the  handmaid  and  assistant 
of  the  soul,  as  Nature  intended,  it  became 
nothing  but  a  clog  and  a  hindrance.  This 
old  idea  of  the  educational  virtue  of  repres- 
sion and  tyranny  was  almost  universal. 
Parents  brought  up  their  children  upon  it, 
and  masters  their  servants ;  and  the  principle 
ruled  in  our  schools  and  prisons  and  mad- 
houses. But  by  slow  degrees,  though  by 
sure  ones,  the  world  is  beginning  to  realise 
that  such  repression  is  worthless,  that  it 
does  nothing  but  harm,  and  that  real  educa- 
tion must  tend  to  development  and  not  to 
repression. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  question 
of  diet  is  one  of  great  importance,  not  only 
as  regards  the  body,  but  also  as  influencing 
the  mind  and  intellect.  It  is  perhaps  of 
more  importance  just  now  than  it  has  hitherto 
been,  that  some  plain  words  should  be  spoken 
to  girls  upon  this  subject.  Many  young 
girls  now  get  permission  from  their  parents 
to  go  to  college,  or  to  attend  classes  in  Lon- 
don, where  they  lead  a  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent life.  They  are  eagerly  pursuing 
their  work,  they  see  the  beauty  of  the  in- 
tellectual life,  and  they  too  often  wish  to 
demonstrate  this  by  treating  their  bodies 
with  great  neglect  and  want  of  consider- 
ation. The  poor  patient  body  submits 
in  silence  for  awhile,  but  presently  its  mo- 
ment for  revenge  arrives;  and  when  some 
slight  extra  strain,  such,  for  example,  as  an 
examination,  is  put  upon  it,  it  breaks  down, 
and  with  it  too  often  the  girl's  hopes,  and 
perhaps  all  her  prospects  in  life  break  down 
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too.  Depend  upon  it,  the  body  and  mind 
and  soul  must  grow  together,  and  no  one  of 
thorn  must  be  bullied  and  abused  for  the 
benefit  of  the  other. 

Different  work  requires  different  kinds  of 
food.  A  navvy  requires  strong  meats  and 
drinks,  and  cannot  get  through  his  work 
without  them,  whilst  a  poet  will  live  and 
originate  his  work  on  fruits  and  pulse ;  to 
each  is  given  the  food  proper  for  him ;  to 
each  is  given  the  power  to  discriminate  and 
choose  the  best  for  himself.  Listen  to 
Herrick's  description  of  his  table  :  — 

"  Lord,  I  confess  too,  when  I  dine, 

The  pulse  is  Thine, 
And  all  those  other  bits  that  be 

There  placed  by  Thee. 
The  worts,  the  purslain,  and  the  mess 

Of  water-cress, 
"Which  of  Thy  kindness  Thou  hast  sent ; 

And  my  content 
Makes  these  and  my  beloved  beet 

To  be  more  sweet. 


"All  these  and  better  Thou  dost  send 

Me,  to  this  end, — 
That  I  should  render  for  my  part 

A  thankful  heart ; 
"Which,  fired  with  incense,  I  resign 

As  wholly  Thine  ; 
But  the  acceptance,  that  must  be, 

My  Christ,  by  Thee." 

Another  objection  to  the  habit  of  treating 
the  body  with  contempt  and  carelessness  in 
the  matter  of  food  is,  that  it  is  too  often  a 
kind  of  hypocrisy — an  affectation  of  asceti- 
cism which  really  does  not  exist.  All  such 
affectation  is  wrong.  One  would  far  rather 
read  Charles  Lamb's  natural  and  simple 
expression  of  childlike  pleasure  in  his  food, 
than  Byron's  affected  and  unreal  careless- 
ness. "I  am  no  Quaker,"  Charles  Lamb 
declares,  "  at  my  food.  I  confess  I  am  not 
indifferent  to  the  kinds  of  it.  .  .  I  hate  a 
man  who  swallows  it  affecting  not  to  know 
what  he  is  eating.  I  suspect  his  taste  in 
higher  matters.  I  shrink  instinctively  from 
one  who  professes  to  like  minced  veal.  There 
is  a  physiognomical  character  in  the  tastes 
for  food.  C.  hold*  that  a  man  cannot  have  a 
pure  mind  who  refuses  apple-dumpling,  and 
I  am  not  certain  but  he  is  right.  With  the 
decay  of  my  first  innocence  I  confess  a  less 
and  less  relish  for  these  innocuous  cates. 
The  whole  vegetable  tribe  have  lost  their 
gust  with  me.  Only  I  stick  to  asparagus, 
which  still  seems  to  inspire  gentle  thoughts." 

That  we  should  discriminate  and   choose 


our  physical  diet  leads  us  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  choice  of  our  intellectual  and 
spiritual  nourishment,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  this  sense  of  taste,  which  at  first  seemed 
the  most  mundane  of  all  our  senses,  has,  like 
the  others,  its  spiritual  side,  and  is  but  the 
type  and  symbol  of  a  higher  reality  within 
us.  Unhealthy  appetites  have  to  be  watched 
and  guarded  against  as  much  upon  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  as  upon  the  physical 
plane.  For  instance,  every  one  knows  how 
easy  it  is  to  allow  the  habit  of  reading 
nothing  but  novels  and  light  literature  to 
grow  until  it  is  difficult  to  read  with  relish 
any  more  solid  work.  This  is  as  though,  on 
the  physical  plane,  we  made  a  rule  of  be- 
ginning our  dinner  with  the  sweets.  The 
argument  is  not  that  the  sweets  are  injurious 
in  themselves ;  it  is  that  we  are  not  using 
them  in  the  best  way,  or  in  the  right  place. 
Discrimination  and  cultivation  must  be  our 
aim.  Does  such  and  such  food  possess  the 
qualities  that  are  necessary  for  the  nourish- 
ment and  development  of  our  bodies?  And 
as  palates  have  been  given  to  us,  let  us  use 
tin  mtothis  wise  end — to  discriminate  between 
f  o  }ds  and  drinks,  and  not  coarsen  them  with 
strong  rough  flavours  and  burning  drinks, 
clearly  recognising  the  connection  between 
the  food  of  the  body  and  the  nourishment 
of  the  mind,  and  reverently  and  humbly 
acknowledging  that  both  body  and  mind  are 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  and  that 
there  is  no  part  of  ourselves  that  we  can 
think  of  with  scorn  nor  treat  with  contumely. 
In  the  same  manner  our  taste  for  higher 
things,  for  pictures,  for  music,  for  reading, 
may  be  tested  by  this  same  question.  Do 
we  find  they  help  to  our  mental  and  spiritual 
growth?  If  they  do  not  we  may  safely 
assume,  either  that  there  is  something  wrong 
in  the  work  we  are  admiring,  or  else  that 
our  mental  palate  is  not  sufficiently  culti- 
vated to  appreciate  it.  If  we  are  on  the 
right  track,  that  is,  we  are  admiring  what 
is  really  high  and  good  in  art,  whether  it  be 
pictures  or  music  or  poetry,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly find  that  though  at  first  we  may  not 
be  able  to  appreciate  it  fully  (and  none  but 
a  mature  artist  can  do  that),  still  our  souls 
will  be  strengthened  and  refreshed  by  it, 
and  we  shall  experience  the  pleasurable  and 
satisfactory  sensation  which  nourishment 
and  growth  and  vigour  always  occasion, 
both  on  the  mental  and  on  the  physical 
plane. 
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By  the  Author  of  "The  Atelier  du  Lys,"  "Mademoiselle  Mori,"  "In  the  Olden  Time,' 
"Women  of  the  Last  Days  of  Old  France,"  &c.,  &c. 


CHAPTER   III. 


ERE  ALLARD  re- 
ceived Genevieve 
with  great  satis- 
faction and  en- 
couragement, and 
gave  her  the 
gown,  made  in- 
to a  neat  bun- 
dle, with  full 
directions  what 
to  do,  and  stood 
window  looking 
after  her  until  she  was 
quite  out  of  sight,  pursing  up  her 
lips  and  nodding  in  a  knowing  way, 
while  she  chuckled  to  herself  with 
malicious  triumph.  She  did  not 
like  Vaudes,  partly  because,  as  she 
said,  he  was  like  a  Moor,  and  partly 
because  he  was  unlucky,  and  this  stroke  of 
fortune  which  had  now  come  to  him  seemed 
to  her  odd  and  unnatural,  though  in  point  of 
fact  it  was  simple  enough.  But  Mere  Allard 
was  a  prejudiced  woman,  strongly  of  opinion 
that  Vaudes  had  a  wife  much  too  good  for 
him,  and  she  was  really  anxious  about 
Genevieve,  and  vexed  to  see  her  pine  and  fret. 
"  Divorce  her  indeed  !  "  she  said  indig- 
nantly, so  ready  to  believe  anything  against 
a  man  whom  she  disliked,  that  she  never 
paused  to  ask  herself  whether  such  a  thought 
had  really  ever  crossed  the  mind  of  Vaudes,  or 
whether  it  were  only  a  sick  fear  which  had 
arisen  out  of  Genevieve's  own  morbid  fancies  ; 
"we  shall  see  if  he  divorces  the  poor  girl 
when  he  comes  home  and  finds  a  baby  in  her 
arms.  That  will  stop  his  mouth,  I  take  it," 
and  she  nodded  defiantly.  She  was  by  no 
means  a  scrupulous  woman,  and  she  rather 
enjoyed  the  notion  of  playing  Yaudes  this 
trick. 

"  Serve  him  right,"  she  thought ;  "  if  he 
had  stayed  at  home  and  looked  after  his  wife, 
as  he  should,  she  would  not  have  lost  her 
child.  I  have  no  patience  with  these  cagots, 
who  talk  about  the  good  of  all  the  world  and 
let  their  own  folks  go  to  the  wall.  She 
thinks  she  will  have  the  courage  to  tell  him 
all  about  it  when  he  comes  home,  and  that 
she  has  taken  a  noble's  child.    Ha !  ha !  I 


will  believe  that  when  I  see  it,"  and  laughing 
to  herself  she  went  back  to  her  spinning. 

Meanwhile  Genevieve  had  a  weary  way  to 
go  from  the  quarter  where  she  lived  in  order 
to  reach  Les  Recluses.  The  house  to  which 
Yaudes  had  lately  moved  was  in  a  street  on 
the  hill-side,  a  very  humble  part  of  the  city, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  artisans,  and  behind 
the  little  leaded  window-panes  of  each 
house  might  be  seen  some  poor  family,  or 
a  pale  weaver  throwing  his  shuttle,  or  a 
cobbler  mending  shoes,  but  work  was  as 
scarce  as  bread.  By-and-by  she  came  to  a 
less  poor  quarter,  where  were  tall  houses  of 
some  pretension,  but  even  here  the  streets 
were  so  narrow  that  two  vehicles  could 
hardly  pass  each  other,  and  there  were  no 
lamps,  these  were  still  unknown  in  Lyons ; 
many  windows  were  broken  and  stuffed 
with  paper,  and  to  add  to  the  ruinous  look 
of  the  quarter,  the  walls  were  battered  with 
shot,  and  there  were  great  holes  in  the 
roofs.  As  she  passed  along  she  might,  had 
she  cared  to  do  so,  have  known  exactly  who 
lived  in  every  house,  for  at  each  door  was 
hung  a  placard  with  a  proclamation,  de- 
claring that  all  who  would  not  acknowledge 
the  one  and  indivisible  Republic  must  die, 
and  below  came  a  list  of  every  one,  old  and 
young,  who  inhabited  the  dwelling.  A 
general  silence,  a  deserted  look  prevailed 
everywhere,  strange  and  ominous  in  a  city 
second  only  in  size  and  importance  to  Paris 
itself. 

By-and-by  she  came  to  a  theatre,  and 
here  and  there  was  a  little  stir  ;  groups  of 
people  were  reading  the  play-bills,  and 
commenting  on  the  play  announced  for  that 
evening,  and,  little  heart  as  any  one  seemed 
likely  to  have  for  amusement,  as  soon  as 
the  doors  opened  there  would  be  a  crowd 
eager  to  get  good  places  and  applaud  the 
actors  in  '  Brutus,  or  the  Death  of  a  Tyrant,' 
costumed  in  the  national  colours  and  wear- 
ing a  tricolor  cockade,  for  the  old  costumes 
of  wigs  and  court  dresses  which  all  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  used  to  wear  on  the 
stage  were  now  of  course  proscribed,  and 
the  carmagnole  and  cap  of  liberty  replaced 
them.     The  terrible  Comite  du  Salut  Public 
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kept  a  close  watch  over  the  theatres  in 
every  town,  loudly  announcing  that  hence- 
forward the  stage  was  to  be  a  school  to 
teach  the  love  of  civic  virtues  and  the 
horror  of  ancient  prejudices,  but  it  was  only 
too  certain  that  the  playhouses  were  hot- 
beds of  vice  rather  than  virtue. 

Genevieve  hurried  by  with  a  glance  of 
aversion  at  the  building,  and  did  not  slacken 
her  pace  until  she  had  to  force  her  reluctant 
steps  to  cross  the  Place  Bellecour,  once  the 
stateliest  part  of  Lyons,  but  now  fast  falling 
under  the  blows  of  a  hundred  or  two  of 
workmen,  set  by  the  National  Assembly  to 
demolish  its  handsome  houses,  as  a  warning 
and  a  punishment  to  Lyons,  or  Ville  Affran- 
chie,  as  it  was  henceforth  to  be  called,  for 
having  sought  to  restrain  and  chastise  the 
excesses  of  the  Jacobin  party.  They  worked 
with  a  will,  and  it  was  a  dismal  sight  to 
see  all  these  homes  falling  underneath  the 
hammers  and  pickaxes  of  the  swarming 
workmen,  while  a  crowd  of  canuis  or  silk- 
weavers  who  had  come  up  from  La  Croix 
Rousse,  all  out  of  work  and  even  more  fierce 
and  unruly  than  usual,  lent  eager  hands  to 
pull  down  the  tottering  masses  of  stone  and 
brick,  regardless  of  the  risk  of  being  crushed 
by  their  sudden  fall,  and  shouting  encourage- 
ment to  each  other  and  the  workmen. 

Great  clouds  of  dust  rose  into  the  air, 
almost  darkening  the  sky,  where  pearly  grey 
clouds  towered  up,  with  spaces  of  tender 
rainy  blue  between  them,  pure  and  distant 
and  peaceful,  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
fierce  passions,  the  evil  triumph,  and  the 
wanton  destruction  going  on  below.  Gene- 
vieve chanced  to  glance  up,  and  this  contrast 
struck  her  with  a  sudden  pang,  and  awoke 
a  great  yearning  to  be  away  from  all  the 
cruelty  and  ruin  around  her,  to  lie  down 
somewhere  and  die,  and  hear  no  more  impious 
words,  and  see  no  more  bloody  deeds ;  but 
she  knew  this  could  not  be.  She  was  very 
tired  of  life,  indeed,  but  she  was  young  still, 
and  did  not  feel  as  if  death  would  answer 
her  call.  Besides,  she  had  something  still 
to  do  which  was  worth  living  for — a  life  to 
save,  a  good  deed  to  perform,  which  would 
be  counted  to  her  husband,  she  said  to  her- 
self, without  asking  any  troublesome  ques- 
tions as  to  how  this  could  be. 

She  quickened  her  steps,  eager  to  escape 
out  of  this  dismal  scene  of  wreck  and  ruin, 
with  the  awful  guillotine  standing  in  the 
midst,  where  only  that  morning  a  tragedy 
had  been  enacted,  and  which  perhaps  was 
awaiting  her  one  day.     Even  now  she  could 


hear  a  crier  shouting  the  names  of  a  new 
set  of  victims,  condemned  to  die  on  the 
morrow,  and  just  conducted  to  the  mauvaise 
cave,  as  the  room  was  called  where  those 
condemned  to  death  were  taken  to  spend 
the  night  before  their  execution.  She  saw 
more  than  one  person  stop  suddenly  and 
listen  fearfully,  and  then  go  on  again, 
perhaps  struck  to  the  heart  by  hearing  the 
name  of  some  friend  or  relation,  perhaps 
relieved  from  dread  for  one  more  day,  and 
her  heart  was  full  of  unuttered  sympathy. 

Suddenly  she  noticed  the  man  who  had 
followed  her  in  the  morning  standing  among 
one  of  the  groups  in  the  square,  and  per- 
ceived his  eyes  were  on  her.  She  knew 
that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  it  was 
dangerous  thus  to  have  attracted  attention ; 
he  would  wonder  where  she  was  going,  and 
watch  her,  perhaps  follow  her  to  Les  Re- 
cluses, and  question  La  Michaude,  or,  worse 
still,  hover  about  her  house  and  observe 
who  went  in  and  out,  and  of  all  things  she 
dreaded  this  just  now. 

Fear  lent  her  courage.  A  little  further 
on  she  saw  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the 
Jacobins  of  Lyons  superintending  the  work 
of  destruction,  and  giving  orders  to  the 
workmen,  and  though  at  ordinary  times  she 
shrank  from  him  with  a  loathing  which  she 
could  hardly  hide,  she  advanced  boldly  to 
him  and  bade  him  good  day.  He  had  some- 
times come  to  her  house,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  things  that  troubled  her  most  that 
Yaudes  should  make  a  friend  of  this  blood- 
stained wretch,  for  she  could  not  understand 
that  to  an  enthusiast  like  Yaudes  the  men 
of  his  party  all  appeared  as  honest  and  patri- 
otic as  himself.  For  the  moment  she  was 
actually  thankful  to  know  this  Barre. 

"  You  have  many  hands  at  work  here,  and 
are  making  fine  progress,  citizen,"  she  said, 
looking  round  at  the  houses  and  then  at  the 
guillotine  with  no  sign  of  flinching.  Re- 
pressed emotion  sent  colour  to  her  cheeks  ; 
she  looked  very  young  and  pretty. 

"  How  !  is  it  you,  citoyenne  1 "  he  said, 
turning  round.  "  This  a  joyful  sight,  hein  ? 
Does  it  not  make  the  heart  glow  to  behold 
the  dwellings  where  the  ci-devants  lurked 
like  beasts  of  prey  pulled  down  and  levelled 
with  mother  earth  1  We  will  not  leave  a 
stone  of  their  lairs  to  tempt  them  back  ;  we 
must  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  aristo- 
crats, as  well  as  of  the  monaiUe  and  the 
prei?xdlle." 

"  With  mitraille  ?  "  said  Genevieve,  smil- 
ing, and  though  it  was  with  quivering  lips,. 
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and  she  hated  herself  for  having  found  a 
jest  to  make  on  the  fusillades  which  daily 
mowed  down  whole  lines  of  victims  in  Les 
Brotteaux,  the  repartee  served  her  turn,  for 
Barre  broke  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  Well  said,  citoyenne,  upon  my  word. 
And  where  may  you  be  going  1 "  he  asked, 
looking  at  her  with  a  coarse  admiration 
which  made  her  shrink  like  an  insult. 

"  I  have  to  carry  some  work  to  La 
Michaude,  the  jailor's  wife  at  Les  Recluses," 
she  said,  involuntarily  drawing  back  from 
him. 

"  Perhaps  the  citoyenne  has  some  friends 
lodging  there  just  now  % "  asked  the  agent 
who  had  been  watching  her,  with  disagreeable 
significance. 

"  None,  citizen ;  my  husband's  friends  are 
all  good  patriots,  who  put  others  in  prison, 
but  are  not  found  there  themselves,"  she 
answered,  looking  at  him  with  a  smile. 

"  That  is  true ;  I  can  answer  for  the 
patriotism  of  Jacques  Yaudes  and  his  wife 
as  for  my  own,"  said  Barre,  and  as  she 
passed  on  he  answered  something  which  the 
other  said  with  a  sharpness  which  startled  his 
spy.  "  Sapristi !  let  her  alone,  I  tell  you. 
She  is  all  right.  What  stuff  are  you  talking  1 
It  were  well  to  watch  the  wives  of  these 
cursed  aristocrats  a  little  more  closely  in- 
stead of  the  wives  of  good  citizens.  There 
is  enough  to  do  without  disquieting  good 
patriots,  or  their  wives  either,  when  they 
have  as  pretty  faces  as  that  one.  Her  hus- 
band's absence  seems  to  agree  with  her. 
Silence,  I  say  !  What  if  you  did  see  her 
talking  to  some  one  you  did  not  know  %  Do 
you  know  everybody  in  Lyons  ?  If  so,  how 
is  it  that  La  Tremblaye,  who  is  known  to 
have  returned  to  the  city,  cannot  be  found  % 
nor  Armand  Ligny,  nor  that  pestilent  ca- 
lotin  Thomas  1  Tell  me  that  if  thou  canst, 
since  thou  art  so  desirous  of  serving  the 
Republic." 

The  agent  of  police  muttered  some  reply. 

"Find  them,  then,  but  beware  of  angering 
Jacques  Yaudes  ;  he  is  like  to  make  thy  head 
spin  off  thy  shoulders  when  he  returns,  if  he 
finds  thou  hast  meddled  with  his  wife,  and  he 
has  Danton  at  his  back.  Wouldst  like  to 
embrace  Sainte  Guillotine,  hein  ?  " 

It  did  not  seem  an  agreeable  suggestion  ; 
the  spy  turned  white  at  the  mere  idea,  and 
gave  a  fearful  glance  at  the  guillotine  stand- 
ing on  high  in  the  middle  of  the  square, 
with  the  houses  falling  in  ruins  all  round  it. 
Some  instinct  had  told  him,  in  spite  of  the 
admirable  disguise  of  Genevieve's  companion 


in  the  morning,  that  here  was  prey  for  him ; 
but  at  the  suggestion  that  the  chase  might 
bring  more  danger  than  profit,  a  hint  too 
coming  from  the  all-powerful  Barre,  and 
alarmed  at  the  warning  that  he  might  be 
accused  of  want  of  zeal  in  another  direction, 
he  at  once  turned  his  attention  elsewhere. 

But  Genevieve  could  not  know  that,  and 
she  went  on  with  a  cold  fear  at  her  heart, 
making  her  way  with  weary  limbs  towards 
the  Saone,  reflecting  blue  sky  and  floating 
clouds  as  it  wound  through  the  city,  divid- 
ing it  into  two  parts,  hurrying  to  join  the 
stately  Rhone,  which  then  flowed  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  There  was  a  curious 
silence  around,  arising  partly  from  no  one 
venturing  out  for  pleasure,  and  from  the 
slackness  of  all  occupations,  but  also  because 
no  vehicle  whatever  was  passing  through 
the  streets,  for  all  the  horses  had  been  sent 
to  the  army,  and  every  one  had  to  go  on 
foot.  Far  overhead  ro.se  the  tall  spire  of 
Fourvieres,  where  no  one  now  dared  carry 
votive  offerings  or  pray  before  the  shrines, 
once  so  favourite  a  place  of  pilgrimage ;  and 
a  little  way  further  on  was  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
where  the  sick  and  wounded  had  been 
gathered  during  the  siege,  and  whose  black 
flag  had  only  made  it  the  chief  point  whither 
the  fire  of  the  assailants  had  been  directed. 
Yaudes  had  been  among  them,  as  his  wife 
sadly  remembered.  He  had  fled  from  the 
city  when  the  moderate  party  gained  the 
ascendancy,  and  returned  among  the  be- 
siegers. The  hospital  was  even  more  com- 
pletely wrecked  than  the  church  which 
Genevieve  had  passed  in  the  morning,  but 
indeed  everywhere  were  dismal  traces  of 
strife  and  desolation.  Already  grass  began 
to  grow  in  some  of  the  streets,  and  innumer- 
able houses  were  shut  up  and  uninhabited, 
whose  owners  had  fled  to  Belgium  or  Switzer- 
land or  England,  or  were  dead,  or  under 
arrest  in  some  prison  like  Les  Recluses, 
around  which  Genevieve  found  a  crowd 
gathered,  the  friends  of  the  captives,  who 
had  been  waiting  for  hours  with  baskets  of 
food  which  they  hoped  to  send  in  to  the 
prisoners. 

This  was  quite  another  crowd  to  that 
which  had  besieged  the  baker's  shop  in  the 
morning  ;  here  nothing  had  any  effect  but 
patience  and  bribery,  and  Genevieve  looked 
with  deep  pity  at  the  sad,  imploring  faces, 
and  noticed  with  silent  indignation  how  the 
turnkeys  and  their  wives  openly  went  and 
came  among  them,  negotiating  and  refusing 
to  carry  in  the  provisions  if  the  bribe  offered 
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were  not  high  enough,  and  how  not  a  few 
women  and  children,  too  poor  to  tempt  them, 
had  to  take  their  baskets  back,  and  went 
away  sobbing,  or  saw  them  opened  by  some 
brutal  official,  who  ate  the  contents  before 
their  eyes  with  a  laugh,  and  flung  them  back 
the  empty  basket. 

She  would  not  look  any  more  lest  her 
feelings  should  be  read  in  her  eyes,  and 
going  up  to  the  nearest  turnkey,  she  asked 
for  the  citoyenne  Michaude.  The  wife  of 
the  head  jailor  was  far  too  important  a 
personage  for  such  a  demand  not  to  obtain 
immediate  attention,  but  she  had  to  explain 
her  business,  and  that  she  came  from  Mere 
Allard,  and  even  then  she  was  not  allowed 
to  enter  by  the  main  door,  but  was  sent 
round  to  one  opening  into  a  side  street. 
This  was  presently  opened  by  another  turn- 
key, who  allowed  her  to  go  into  the  rooms 
belonging  to  MichaucL's  family,  and  he  called 
a  third,  bidding  him  find  the  jailor's  wife. 
She  looked  a  kindly  sort  of  woman  enough, 
and  when  Genevieve  had  settled  with  her 
about  the  dress,  she  ventured  to  ask  about 
the  baby  left  on  her  hands.  La  Michaude 
made  a  gesture  of  despair. 

"What  would  you  have?  My  husband 
says  it  must  go  this  evening.  He  beat  me 
to-day  for  having  kept  it  so  long.  I  know 
it  was  a  folly,  but  there,  one  is  a  mother.  I 
wish  the  poor  little  marmot  had  any  friends 
who  would  take  it.  I  was  the  first  person 
who  ever  held  it  in  her  aims,  and  so  I  have 
a  feeling  for  it,  you  see,  and  it  is  a  sweet 
little  angel,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  send  it  to  the 
Maternite ;  but  what  can  I  do  %  " 

"  There  has  been  no  one  to  claim  it  1 " 

"  No  one ;  how  should  there  1  The 
mother  kept  talking  in  her  fever  about  her 
husband  and  her  brother,  and  how  they 
would  fetch  it,  and  nothing  would  serve  her 
but  to  call  it  Espcrance  ;  a  priest  who  has 
been  transported  to  Cayenne  since  christened 
it.  Well,  one  could  not  hinder  that  if  one 
would,  and  it  comforted  her." 

"Yes,  I  dare  say  it  did.  She  did  not 
know  then  that  her  husband  had  been 
murdered  in  Pierre  Cise  1 " 

Genevieve  did  not  recollect  until  she  had 
said  this  that  she  was  supposed  to  know 
nothing  about  the  child's  family,  and  she 
was  alarmed  at  the  slip  she  had  made,  but 
La  Michaude  did  not  observe  it. 

"  She  knew  well  enough  till  the  fever 
took  her.  Some  of  the  prisoners  who  came 
in  after  the  women  were  brought  from 
Pierre  Cise  told  what  went  on  there ;  but 


when  the  fever  got  hold  of  her  she  fancied 
him  alive,  and  kept  declaring  he  would  come 
for  the  child." 

"  And  you  said  something  about  a  brother," 
said  Genevieve,  anxious  to  learn  how  much 
was  known  about  M.  de  la  Tremblaye. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  him.  There  is 
some  talk  that  he  is  in  the  city,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it.  You  do  not  suppose  he  would 
walk  up  to  the  prison  and  ask  for  the  child  1 
Not  such  a  fool  as  that.  Besides,  how 
should  he  know  it  was  born  1" 

"  It  seems  such  a  pity  to  send  it  to  the 
Maternite.  If  I  could  keep  it  for  a  few 
days  perhaps  some  friend  might  claim  it," 
said  Genevieve ;  not  that  she  supposed  this 
in  the  least  likely,  but  rather  to  protect  her- 
self against  the  suspicion  of  intending  to 
keep  the  infant  altogether. 

"Bah!  In  these  times'?  But  it  would 
be  a  kind  thing  to  do,"  said  La  Michaude, 
catching  herself  up,  and  very  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  the  baby,  yet  reluctant  to  send  it  to 
such  a  place  as  the  Maternity  House.  "  At 
the  worst  you  could  send  it  away  by-and-by, 
citoyenne.     I  do  not  know  your  name." 

"Vaudes,"  answered  Genevieve,  unwill- 
ingly. She  would  very  much  have  preferred 
not  to  give  it. 

"  How !  are  you  the  wife  of  Jacques 
Yaudes?" 

"Yes." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  La  Michaude,  with  visible 
increase  of  respect ;  "he  is  a  great  patriot, 
your  husband.  And  will  he  be  willing  to 
keep  the  child,  think  you?" 

"  I  shall  see  when  he  comes  home.  But, 
citoyenne,  you  will  say  nothing  about  it  to 
any  one  if  I  take  the  child  ?  not  to  my  hus- 
band or  any  one  1  If  he  should  be  displeased 
with  me,  it  would  vex  him  more  to  have  it 
spoken  of,  and  in  any  case  perhaps  I  do  a 
rash  thing  in  taking  an  aristocrat's  baby." 

"  Do  not  fear ;  I  shall  hold  my  tongue, 
I  promise  you,"  answered  La  Michaude, 
alarmed  lest  Genevieve  should  after  all  leave 
the  infant  on  her  hands.  "  You  need  not 
tell  me  that  it  does  not  do  to  let  one's  tongue 
wag  now-a-days.  Would  you  not  like  to  see 
the  little  one  %  I  will  fetch  it ;  one  of  the 
ci-devants  has  it  just  now.  I  cannot  take 
you  upstairs  without  a  permit- ;  that  is  not 
allowed,  though,  ma  foi  I  people  are  usually 
more  anxious  to  get  out  of  this  place  than  to 
get  in,  though  truly  they  do  not  often  stay 
here  so  long  that  they  need  get  tired  of  it. 
But  I  will  go  and  fetch  you  the  child.  Wait 
a  moment." 
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She  went  away  and  returned  with  the 
infant  in  her  arms.  It  looked  at  Genevieve 
with  the  unconscious  eyes  of  a  very  young 
child,  dark,  serious  eyes,  "  like  its  mother's," 
La  Michaude  said,  and  Genevieve  stood  gazing 
at  it,  thinking  of  what  Mere  Allard  and  the 
priest  had  said,  and  feeling  with  heart-sick 
pain  how  little  it  could  replace  her  own 
child. 

"Well,  what  will  you  do?"  said  La  Mi- 
chaude, growing  impatient  of  her  silent  con- 
templation of  the  little  creature. 

"  I  will  take  it  with  me  if  you  will  say 
nothing." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  give  you  my  word  for  that," 
said  La  Michaude,  much  relieved.  "  When 
one  keeps  one's  mouth  shut,  flies  cannot  get 
in,  as  they  say.  If  you  like  to  have  it  I  am 
glad  enough  to  let  it  go,  for,  as  I  said  just 
now,  my  husband — ■"  She  gave  herself  an 
expressive  shake,  and  lifted  her  hand  with  a 
gesture  as  if  to  strike.  "Yes,  yes,  his  hand 
is  heavy,  I  can  tell  you.  Will  he  ask  where 
the  child  is  %  Not  he,  so  long  as  I  say  it  is 
gone.  But  it  is  an  odd  thing  for  you  to 
burden  yourself  with  a  strange  child." 

"  We  have  not  too  many  in  our  house," 
said  Genevieve,  with  a  tremble  in  her  voice 
which  caught  the  ear  of  La  Michaude. 

"Ah,  perhaps  you  have  lost  one1?"  she 
said,  looking  curiously  at  her.  "  Well,  one 
may  not  want  the  brats  before  they  come, 
but  they  leave  a  big  hole  if  they  go:  Why, 
I  shall  miss  even  this  one  badly,"  she  added, 
looking  at  the  baby  with  a  warm  motherly 
tenderness  which  made  her  homely  face  very 
pleasant  for  the  moment — a  tenderness  which 
Genevieve,  gentle  and  duty  loving  though 
she  was,  would  never  feel  for  a  child  not  her 
own.  "  There  !  take  the  poor  little  cabbage  ; 
anyhow  it  will  fare  better  with  you  than  at 
the  Maternite,  or  here  either,  I  dare  say,  for 
I  have  no  time  to  look  after  it  properly.  I 
settled  for  my  gown,  you  know.  My  hands 
are  too  full  now-a-days  for  needlework,  you 
see,  so  I  have  to  put  it  out,  and  I  knew  Mere 
Allard  before  I  married,  and  so —  'Tis  a 
pretty  little  thing,"  she  broke  off,  with  a 
hearty  kiss  to  the  child,  now  in  Genevieve's 
arms.  "  Poor  little  wretch  !  it  has  begun 
life  badly  enough — born  in  a  prison,  and  no 
one  so  much  as  to  ask  what  has  become  of 
it.  But  maybe  its  friends  will  turn  up," 
she  added  hastily,  closing  the  door  on  Gene- 
vieve as  rapidly  as  she  could,  in  evident 
alarm  lest  she  had  said  anything  which 
might  make  her  repent  having  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  the  infant. 


Genevieve  went  homeward  with  the  child 
asleep  in  her  arms.  Perhaps,  if  it  had  been 
possible,  she  would  have  justified  La  Mi- 
chaude's  fears  by  drawing  back  and  leaving 
it  on  her  hands,  for  now  that  she  had  com- 
mitted herself  a  trembling  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences came  over  her ;  but  she  fortified 
herself  by  the  recollection  that  she  was  doing 
what  Pere  Thomas  had  bidden  her,  and  she 
would  tell  Vaudes  how  it  had  all  come  about ; 
not  that  Pere  Thomas  had  had  a  hand  in  it, 
of  course,  but  all  the  rest,  and  beg  him  to 
let  her  keep  the  child.  It  was  a  pretty  little 
thing,  she  thought,  rather  coldly,  as  she 
looked  down  at  it ;  he  surely  could  not  send 
it  away — and  to  keep  it  would  expiate  so 
much. 

She  washed  and  fed  it  when  she  got  home, 
with  gentler  handling  than  it  had  been 
accustomed  to,  and  tears  fell  as  she  thought 
of  the  two  dead  children  who  were  her  own. 
When  the  little  Esperance  was  asleep,  she 
reluctantly  looked  through  the  little  stock 
of  clothes  which  she  had  prepared  for  the 
one  just  buried,  and  the  few  things  which 
had  belonged  to  the  elder  one,  all  carefully 
laid  aside,  even  to  the  last  half  worn-out 
little  petticoat,  and  scented  with  orris  root 
— treasures  in  the  poor  mother's  eyes,  and 
many  a  time  unfolded  and  perfumed  and  laid 
away  again  with  a  great  heart-ache.  She 
took  out  one  thing  after  another,  and  settled 
how  by-and-by  this  thing  and  that  would 
be  serviceable  for  her  new  charge,  though 
with  a  certain  unwillingness  and  guilt,  as  if 
she  were  doing  a  wrong  to  her  own  lost 
babies. 

"Somehow  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever 
have  a  child  to  live ;  it  is  not  God's  will  to 
give  me  that  happiness,"  she  thought  with  a 
sob. 

It  showed  how  much  she  and  Vaudes  had 
drifted  apart  in  all  their  interests,  that  she 
hardly  thought  about  him  at  all  with  regard 
to  the  adopted  child.  It  seemed  to  her  not 
his  concern,  but  hers,  whether  they  took  it. 
She  should  have  the  trouble  of  it,  and  mother 
it,  and  Heaven  would  receive  this  good  work 
as  a  set-off  against  less  satisfactory  ones. 
As  for  deceiving  him  in  any  way,  she  did 
not  at  all  consciously  harbour  the  thought, 
but  nevertheless  it.  lay  dormant  in  her  mind, 
and  might  perhaps  suddenly  quicken  into 
life. 

The  daylight  faded  away ;  it  disappeared 
early  from  this  narrow  street,  and  even 
before  nightfall  no  one  seemed  stirring  in 
the  neighbourhood.      There  was  too  much 
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disorder  in  the  town,  too  much  want  and 
consequent  lawlessness  for  quiet  people  to 
be  out  late,  especially  as  no  one  wanted  to 
attract  attention,  except  the  leading  members 
of  the  "  Mountain,"  as  the  ultra  republican 
party  was  called,  who  swaggered  about  with 
ostentatious  arrogance,  proudly  conscious 
that  they  had  the  lives  of  all  their  fellow- 
citizens  in  their  hands. 

The  quiet  of  this  humble  and  poor  quarter 
was  seldom  disturbed  by  those  arrests  by 
torchlight,  that  terrible  knocking  at  the  door 
and  summons  to  open  in  the  name  of  the 
Republic,  which  kept  the  richer  parts  of  the 
city  in  a  ferment  of  alarm ;  but  such  things 
were  not  unknown  even  here,  for  the  very 
poverty  and  uninviting  look  of  this  district 
suggested  it  as  a  refuge  to  fugitives,  who 
hoped  that  no  one  would  suspect  them  of 
choosing  such  a  refuge,  and  concealed  them- 
selves here  under  false  names,  with  permis- 
sions of  residence  procured  by  bribes,  or 
perhaps  forged. 

By  ten  o'clock  the  street,  gloomy  at  noon- 
day, was  as  dark  as  pitch.  There  was  no 
moon,  and  the  night  was  cloudy.  Rain  be- 
gan to  fall,  and  the  wind  rose.  Genevieve 
went  cautiously  to  the  door,  opened  it  almost 
imperceptibly,  and  listened  intently,  with  a 
great  fear  lest  the  spy  who  had  dogged  her 
in  the  morning  should  be  lurking  near,  on 
the  watch  for  any  one  who  went  out  or  in. 
Nothing,  as  she  knew,  was  more  likely. 

Whether  it  were  so  or  not  she  could  not 
tell ;  the  darkness  was  too  complete  for  it  to 
be  possible  to  distinguish  anything  a  yard 
off.  She  strained  her  eyes  as  she  glanced  up 
and  down  the  street,  but  all  was  as  still  as 
if  the  hour  had  been  midnight.  Hardly  a 
light  was  to  be  seen  at  any  window ;  every 
house  seemed  shut  up  and  asleep.  Genevieve 
had  a  low  fire  burning,  but  had  not  dared  to 
light  a  candle ;  now,  however,  fearing  that 
Pere  Thomas  would  not  be  able  to  make  out 
which  house  to  go  to,  she  set  one  on  a  table 
and  stood  at  the  door,  holding  it  ajar,  and 
waited.  Something  came  scurrying  along 
with  a  rapid  patter,  dark  creatures  just  visible 
as  they  went  by  and  vanished ;  she  started 
back  and  shut  the  door,  but  knew  directly 
that  the  creatures  were  a  pack  of  ownerless 
dogs,  which  had  become  almost  wild,  and 
hunted  in  packs  by  night  for  any  food  they 
could  find.  She  opened  her  door  again,  and 
by-and-by  she  heard  steps  which  sounded 
alarmingly  distinct  in  the  silent  street  and 
to  her  fearful  ear,  though,  as  she  presently 
found,  both  men  had  wrapped  rags  about 


their  boots  to  deaden  the  sound.  There  were 
two  people ;  she  went  a  step  forward,  and 
heard  Pere  Thomas  ask,  "The  Citoyenne 
Vaud&s!" 

'•'  Enter,"  she  answered  in  haste,  and  ad- 
mitted him  and  his  companion.  But  for  the 
voice  she  would  not  have  known  him ;  he 
wore  a  different  disguise  from  that  of  the 
morning,  and  looked  like  a  lawyer  of  the 
middle  class ;  his  friend  had  a  carmagnole 
and  cap  such  as  the  Montagnards  were  accus- 
tomed to  wear,  and  his  hair  was  dressed  in 
Republican  fashion.  Pere  Thomas  had  never 
had  so  much  trouble  in  his  life  as  in  making 
the  Vicomte  de  la  Tremblaye  consent  to 
assume  this  disguise,  but  having  once  yielded, 
he  seemed  to  feel  himself  acting  a  part  in  a 
comedy,  and  piqued  himself  on  carrying  it 
through  successfully. 

"  Ma  foi  !  it  is  hard  to  find  your  abode, 
madame,"  he  said ;  "I  owe  you  much  grati- 
tude for  this  friendly  shelter.  But  for  that 
I  really  do  not  know  where  I  should  have 
spent  the  night  after  I  left  the  theatre." 

"  The  theatre,  monsieur !  You  cannot 
mean  that  you  have  been  at  the  theatre  !  " 
exclaimed  Genevieve,  looking  at  him  with 
incredulous  surprise. 

"  Why  not  1 "  he  asked,  laughing.  "  One 
must  go  somewhere,  and  I  hoped  to  see  some 
of  my  friends  there,  fugitives  like  myself, 
who  had  no  better  refuge  ;  besides,  one  must 
amuse  oneself  a  little.  And  so  I  did,"  he 
added,  laughing  again  at  the  recollections  of 
the  costumes  he  had  seen,  and  the  sentiments 
which  he  had  heard. 

"  One  place  is  hardly  more  dangerous  than 
another,"  said  Pere  Thomas,  calmly.  "  But 
now,  my  daughter,  can  you  give  M.  de  la 
Tremblaye  something  to  eat  1  he  has  fasted 
many  hours.     And  where  is  the  child  %" 

He  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  Genevieve  had  done  as  he  bade  her,  and 
brought  it  away  from  Les  Recluses. 

"  I  have  food  here,  father,  such  as  it  is — 
and  there  is  the  little  one." 

"  A  royal  supper,  worthy  of  Vatel — com- 
pared to  any  I  have  seen  these  ten  days," 
said  the  Vicomte,  with  unfeigned  satisfac- 
tion ;  "  and  if  you,  madame,  would  convert 
these  eggs  into  an  omelette — I  am  persuaded 
you  make  omelettes  divinely.  And  is  this 
my  little  niece,  the  child  of  my  poor  Alix? 
She  is  in  good  hands,  I  am  very  sure ;  some 
day  I  shall  return  to  show  my  gratitude  for 
your  kind  action,  when  this  giboulee  is  past." 
He  knelt  down  by  the  cradle  where  the  baby 
slept,  and  looked  at  it  with  dark,  soft  eyes 
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like   those   of   the   infant.     They  glistened 
with  tears  as  he  contemplated  it. 

"What  is  her  name?"  he  asked,  still 
looking  at  the  baby  features,  in  which  he 
sought  to  trace  some  likeness  to  his  dead 
sister. 


"It  was  the  poor  mother's  choice,  mon- 
sieur, so  La  Michaude  told  me,  and  a  priest 
who  was  also  imprisoned  baptized  her." 

"Ah,  you  are  sure  of  that?"  said  Pere 
Thomas.  "  It  would  doubtless  be  the  cure 
of  Vaise,  he  was  arrested  nearly  at  the  same 


"  lie  knelt  down  by  the  cradle  where  the  baby  slept,  and  looked  at  it  with  dark, 
soft  eyes  like  those  of  the  infant. " 

"Esperance,  monsieur." 

"  Esperance  !  "  he  repeated  ;  "  poor  little 
prison  flower  !  who  gave  her  such  a  name  in 
these  dismal  days  %  " 


time  as  your  sister,  M.  le  Vicomte.     Now 
eat  and  rest  while  you  can." 

"  Ah,  monsieur,  how  can  you  have  escaped 
detection  with  such  white  hands  1  "  exclaimed 
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Genevieve  involuntarily,  as  she  served  the 
omelette,  and  helped  the  Vicomte,  who  was 
already  attacking  the  food  set  upon  the  table 
with  the  appetite  of  a  man  who  for  many 
days  has  been  upon  short  commons. 

He  laughed  gaily.  "An  inconvenient 
heritage,"  he  said,  looking  at  Pore  Thomas, 
who  had  vainly  urged  him  to  dye  them  of  a 
browner  tint.  "  We  all  have  these  hands  in 
our  family — you  will  see,  my  little  niece  will 
possess  them.  Just  now  they  are  decidedly 
too  conspicuous." 

"  That  is  what  I  have  been  constantly 
telling  you.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
find  some  means  of  hiding  them — they  tell 
of  an  aristocrat  a  league  off,  and  besides, 
clean  hands  are  too  rare  in  these  days  not  to 
attract  notice,"  said  the  priest,  with  a  bitter 
smile.  "  You  must  acquire  a  more  plebeian 
air  before  you  attempt  to  leave  the  city 
to-morrow." 

"  But  how  does  monsieur  intend  to  leave 
the  city1?"  asked  Genevieve,  looking  anxiously 
from  one  to  the  other. 

"  Parbleu  !  I  wish  you  could  tell  me,"  he 
answered,  turning  to  her  with  a  smile. 
"  That  is  precisely  what  I  do  not  know," 
and  he  went  on  with  his  supper. 

"  Nevertheless  it  must  be  done,"  said  Pere 
Thomas,  decisively ;  "  it  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  you  are  in  Lyons,  and  a  strict 
search  is  being  made  for  you.  It  is  only  by 
shifting  your  lodging  every  day  that  you 
have  escaped  until  now." 

"  And  that  grows  so  tedious  that  I  should 
prefer,  I  think,  the  settled  habitation  of  a 
prison,  especially  as  one  would  probably  not 
have  time  to  find  it  ennuyeux,  and  there 
would  be  excellent  company  there,"  said  the 
Yicomte,  going  on  with  his  supper. 

"  But  no  one  has  been  allowed  to  leave  the 
town  these  two  days,  unless  with  a  permit 
from  the  municipality,"  said  Genevieve. 
"  People  may  enter,  but  not  leave  it ;  that 
was  the  order  to  day  and  yesterday,  and  no 
doubt  it  will  be  the  same  to-morrow." 

"  I  fancy  my  presence  here  has  something 
to  do  with  that  order.  The  attention  your 
municipality  pays  me  honours  me  greatly." 

"  But  what  can  be  done,  monsieur  %  " 

"  Night  brings  counsel,"  said  the  Yicomte 
carelessly. 

He  did  not  seem  half  so  much  concerned 
about  his  safety  as  did  Pere  Thomas,  nor, 
though  he  made  gracious  apologies  to  Gene- 
vieve for  the  trouble  he  was  giving  her,  and 
the  charge  which  she  would  have  in  his  niece, 
did  he  appear  much  concerned  about  the  risk 


she  ran  in  thus  sheltering  him.  Perhaps  he 
thought  it  only  natural  and  right  that  one 
of  the  lower  orders  should  run  risks  for  a 
noble.  He  fell  asleep  on  a  chair  as  soon  as 
he  had  finished  his  supper,  evidently  tired 
out,  and  the  firelight,  as  it  now  and  then 
leaped  up  in  a  momentary  flame,  brought  his 
delicate,  pale,  sharf  >ly-cut  features  into  strong 
relief ;  they  looked  as  still  and  pallid  as  if 
they  had  been  moulded  in  alabaster.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  make  him 
look  like  a  good  patriot  of  Barre's  sort, 
Genevieve  thought  while  she  sat  opposite  to 
him,  consulting  in  low  whispers  with  Pere 
Thomas,  and  unburdening  her  heart  to  his 
listening  ear,  while  he  only  betrayed  that  he 
knew  there  was  cause  for  fear  by  a  moment- 
ary look  of  listening  attention  if  any  sound 
were  heard  in  the  street  ;  but  Genevieve's 
heart  leaped  even  if  the  baby  woke  and  cried, 
or  the  fire  crackled,  as  if  it  would  choke  her. 

Morning  found  them  still  uncertain  what 
to  do,  although  it  was  already  full  time 
the  two  men  were  gone,  if  they  hoped  to 
leave  the  house  unobserved.  Genevieve 
looked  ghastly  with  anxiety  and  sleeplessness 
as  she  stood  in  the  chill  dawn,  and  the 
priest  had  a  deep  furrow  of  anxiety  on  his 
brow,  but  to  the  Yicomte  night  appeared 
really  to  have  brought  counsel. 

"  Fie,  what  dismal  looks  ! "  he  said,  as  he 
woke  all  at  once,  quite  fresh  and  gay,  and 
saw  their  troubled  faces.  "  Is  there  ill 
news  1 " 

Pere  Thomas  smiled  a  little.  "Nothing 
fresh,"  he  said;  "we  are  where  we  were 
last  night ;  neither  of  us  has  been  able  to 
see  what  the  next  step  is  to  be." 

"  For  me  1  Oh,  my  good  friends,  set  your 
minds  at  rest  then.  I  have  dreamed  of  an 
excellent  plan.  You  tell  me  no  one  will  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  city,  but  that  any  one 
may  enter.  Yery  well,  I  shall  go  to  the 
gate  on  the  Paris  road,  where  our  kind 
besiegers  tumbled  those  great  masses  of 
masonry  about,  watch  my  opportunity,  come 
up  in  sight  of  the  sentinel  when  his  atten- 
tion has  been  occupied  by  some  one,  or  he  is 
just  turning  round  on  his  beat,  stand  just  on 
the  boundary  line  in  the  breach,  and  ask 
innocently  whether  those  who  come  into 
Lyons  to-day  will  be  allowed  to  leave  it  in 
the  evening.     You  see  my  plan?  " 

"No,  monsieur;  surely  he  would  arrest 
you  at  once." 

"  But  why  %  He  will  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive, I  conclude,  and  then  I  shall  remark 
that  in  this  case  it  will  certainly  not  suit 
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me  to  enter.  He  will  not  know  from  which 
direction  I  have  come,  and  I  shall  walk 
calmly  out.     A  magnificent  plan  !  " 

"  A  mad  one,"  said  Pere  Thomas,  while 
Genevieve  looked  with  consternation  to  see 
what  he  thought  of  it ;  "  but  I  can  suggest 
no  better." 

"Assuredly  not.  I  would  wager  a  thou- 
sand livres,  if  I  still  had  them,  that  it 
succeeds.  Pity  Armand  de  Ligny  is  not 
here  to  profit  by  it  too." 

"It  is  only  too  dangerous  for  one.  "We 
must  go ;  neither  you  nor  I  can  afford  to 
linger." 

"  But,  monsieur,  take  what  food  you  can 
with  you  ;  you  may  need  it  all  before  you 
reach  a  place  of  safety,"  said  Genevieve, 
greatly  startled  by  the  audacity  of  the 
scheme,  yet  unable  to  thick  of  anything  less 
foolhardy. 

"  I  may  indeed,  since  I  have  not  the  least 
idea  where  or  when  that  will  be,"  he  answered 
with  his  careless  laugh. 
"And  you,  father?" 

"I  remain  in  the  city,"  answered  Pure 
Thomas  ;  "  my  place  is  here." 

"  Shall  I  see  you  again  % "  she  asked 
wistfully. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  "We  must  leave  that 
to  God,  my  daughter.  It  would  compromise 
you  too  gravely  were  I  recognised,  and  your 
husband  will  soon  return.  But  I  shall 
remember  you  in  my  prayers.  Yicomte, 
your  disguise  is  a  poor  one  for  this  scheme." 
"  Let  me  put  one  arm  in  a  sling,  mon- 
sieur," said  Genevieve,  "and  wrap  up  the 
fingers,  and  you  must  try  to  soil  the  other 
hand — you  must  indeed." 

The  Yicomte  smiled  and  let  her  do  as  she 
would. 

"  You  ought  to  have  a  cloak  of  some  kind," 
said  the  priest,  looking  at  him  critically  ; 
"  the  carmagnole  does  not  look  as  if  you 
were  used  to  wear  it.  With  a  stoop  of  the 
shoulders  and  a  cloak —  Is  there  none  here  1  " 
There  was  one  which  belonged  to  Yaudes, 
and  Genevieve  foresaw  future  difficulties  if 
she  gave  it  away.  "  It  is  my  husband's," 
she  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Pere  Thomas. 

"  That  cannot  be  helped  ;  you  must  find 
some  explanation  to  give  him.  This  is  no 
time  for  hesitation  about  trifles." 

It  was  no  trifle  in  Genevieve's  eyes,  but 
she  obeyed  at  once,  and  the  Yicomte  wrapped 
himself  in  it  with  a  good  deal  of  gaiety  and 
enjoyment,  as  if  this  masquerading  were  not 
without  a  certain  charm  for  him.  It  seemed 
strange  to  see  such  careless  spirits  in  one 


who  had  lost  family  and  fortune,  and  lived 
with  a  shameful  death  hanging  over  his 
head,  only  to  be  avoided  by  exile ;  but 
there  were  many  of  his  type.  Genevieve 
might  wonder,  but  it  did  not  surprise  Pere 
Thomas,  himself  of  good  family,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  noblesse,  in  the  least. 

"  The  child  is  asleep,"  said  the  Yicomte  as 
he  rose  and  looked  round  for  the  cradle. 
"I  thought  I  heard  her  cry  once  or  twice 
in  the  night,  but  I  slept  like  a  loir.  What 
luxury  to  have  a  chair  to  sleep  on  by  a  fire  I 
I  slept  in  a  warehouse  the  night  before  last, 
and  in  a  ruined  church  before  that,  and  it 
rained  and  hailed.  Farewell,  my  kind 
hostess ;  I  gladly  leave  my  dear  little  niece 
in  your  keeping,  till  no  distant  day,  I  imagine. 
Perhaps  then  I  may  be  able  to  show  my 
gratitude  as  I  would.  Do  not  let  her  forget 
that  her  mother  was  a  La  Tremblaye,  and 
her  father  was  a  Roche  Hugon.  Poor 
Edmond  !     Farewell,  madame  1 " 

He  bowed  to  Genevieve  courteously,  stooped 
to  kiss  the  baby's  forehead,  and  left  the  house 
with  Pere  Thomas,  who  paused  an  instant  to 
give  Genevieve  his  blessing.  It  comforted 
her,  but  she  was  full  of  apprehension.  Even 
if  he  reached  the  gate  unobserved,  she  could 
not  believe  that  the  rash  scheme  of  M.  de  la 
Tremblaye  could  succeed,  and  then,  if  it  did, 
and  he  ever  returned  to  claim  the  child, 
what  troubles  might  not  arise  !  But  per- 
haps he  would  never  return  ;  there  were  so 
many  chances  against  it ;  and  then  she  started 
with  horror  at  the  thought  which  had 
glanced  through  her  mind.  Was  it  possible 
that  she  was  actually  hoping  for  his  death  1 
But  how  could  she  ever  face  Yaudes  if  he 
should  at  any  time  discover  that  she  had 
harboured  an  aristocrat  and  a  priest ! 

She  watched  all  through  that  clay  in  great 
anxiety,  expecting  that  Mere  Allard  would 
come  in,  as  she  often  did,  full  of  news, 
which  she  had  an  especial  gift  for  picking 
up.  She  would  be  sure  to  hear  of  it  if  any 
remarkable  event  had  taken  place,  such  as 
the  arrest  of  a  well-known  priest  of  strong 
royalist  opinions,  like  Pere  Thomas,  or  of  an 
officer  in  the  volunteer  regiment,  like  the 
Yicomte;  but  although  she  came,  it  was 
only  to  see  the  baby,  and  hear  what  had 
passed  at  Les  Becluses,  and  she  talked  of 
little  but  her  satisfaction  that  Genevieve 
should  have  followed  her  advice,  and  her 
certainty  that  it  would  bring  her  good  luck. 
She  had  nothing  to  tell  of  general  interest, 
nor  did  any  particular  news  seem  to  be 
stirring  in   the  town,   and    Genevieve  was 
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obliged  to  believe  that  the  Vicornte's  mad- 
cap plan  had  succeeded. 

It  seemed  a  good  omen ;  and  Pere  Thomas 
must  be  for  the  moment  safe  too,  in  spite 
of  the  Argus  watch  kept  for  him.  Unlike 
the  Yicomte,  he  was  prudent  as  well  as  bold, 
and  he  had  devoted  friends  in  the  city. 
Genevieve  hoped  that  she  might  meet  him 
again,  or  that  he  would  find  means  to  send 
her  a  message,  but  she  hoped  in  vain.     He 

{To  he 


would  not  draw  her  into  needless  risk,  gladly 
as  she  would  have  incurred  it  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  comforting  and  strengthening  words 
from  him,  and  no  suspicion  got  abroad  that 
the  roof  of  Jacques  Yaudes  had  sheltered  a 
noble  and  a  priest,  and  although  more  than 
one  domiciliary  visit  was  made  in  the  very 
house  which  Genevieve  occupied,  the  warning 
given  by  Barre  eff ectually  protected  her,  and 
personally  she  was  never  disquieted. 
continued.) 
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A   STORY. 


PART    II. 


ERY  early  the  next  morning 
I  woke  up  with  a  start.  I 
had  been  dreaming  of  storms 
and  hurricanes,  and  of  a 
curious  old  lady  who  looked 
like  Miss  Oddy,  in  a  crim- 
son morocco  cloak,  and  who 
spoke  like  Mr.  Sigston's  housekeeper,  and 
accused  me  of  having  brought  ill-luck  on 
the  family  by  my  carelessness  in  spilling 
seven  salt-cellars  of  salt.  "  No,"  I  an- 
swered indignantly,  in  my  dream,  "not 
seven,  only  two,  and  I  don't  believe  in 
your  ill-luck  ! "  Then  suddenly  I  was 
awake,  and  the  rain  was  pouring  steadily 
on  to  the  big  leaves  of  the  laurel  hedge  that 
was  under  my  window.  "  Seven  salt-cellars 
full !  "  I  said  to  my  wide-awake  self ;  "  what 
a  foolish  dream ! "  Seven  .  .  .  then  all  at 
once  I  recollected  the  red  Shakespeare  that 
Jack  had  borrowed  from  the  library.  Alas  ! 
we  had  forgotten  it  in  our  fright  and  hurry. 
"Was  it  likely  that  Jack  had  given  it  a  second 
thought?  I  could  not  go  to  sleep  again, 
though  it  was  very  early,  for  I  heard  the 
Dutch  clock  on  the  stairs  strike  five. 

Long  before  the  maid  came  to  call  me  I 
was  up  and  dressed,  longing  to  talk  the 
matter  over  with  my  friend.  When  at  last 
she  tapped  at  the  door  in  a  white  dimity 
wrapper,  and  asked  if  she  might  curl  her 
hair  at  my  glass,  I  plunged  into  the  subject 
at  once.  I  am  afraid  that  I  was  hasty  and 
dictatorial.  I  know  I  declared  that  if  Jack 
did  not  come  forward  that  very  day  with  an 
apology,  we  must  refuse  to  shield  him  from 
the  hands  of  justice.     I  had  worked  myself 


up  into  such  a  state  of  excitement  that  I 
talked  as  if  Jack  had  been  the  captain  of  a 
band  of  robbers,  sworn  to  destroy  the  Ryther- 
wood  Hall  library  down  to  the  last  volume. 
At  least  so  it  seemed  to  me  afterwards,  when 
I  had  time  to  cool  down. 

My  friend  sympathised  with  my  feelings 
as  she  stood  in  front  of  the  little  oval  glass, 
curling  her  long  hair  round  and  round  her 
fingers.  She  was  very  sorry,  but  even  if  the 
book  was  lost,  she  thought  that  we  must 
persuade  Jack  to  confess,  and  not  tell  tales 
of  him.  Perhaps  it  was  not  lost  after  all, 
and  perhaps,  if  it  was,  it  had  been  as  much 
her  fault  as  Jack's  ! 

Well,  after  an  animated  discussion  we 
resolved  to  beg  for  permission  to  drive  over 
to  the  Hall  directly  after  breakfast.  This 
being  decided  upon,  we  tried  to  amuse  our- 
selves with  books  and  work  as  usual,  till  it 
was  time  to  start.  It  was  useless  ;  we  could 
talk  and  think  of  nothing  else  but  the  miss- 
ing volume. 

Just  as  we  passed  the  scene  of  our  picnic 
party  we  came  upon  Jack,  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  his  head  bent  down,  sauntering 
along  the  road.  We  stopped  the  carriage, 
and  he  ran  towards  us  with  a  very  red 
face. 

"  It's  gone  !  It's  lost  !  I  have  been  look- 
ing for  it  all  the  morning.  That  ugly  old 
Shakespeare  book  !  I  wish  it  had  never  been 
written,  I  do  !  " 

We  got  out  of  the  pony  chaise  and  joined 
him  in  his  search.  We  looked  up  and  down 
the  road,  under  the  hedges  and  in  the  ditches. 
It  was  a  public  road,  to  be  sure,  but  so  few 
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people  came  by  in  the  course  of  a  day,  that 
we  still  hoped  to  find  the  lost  treasure.  We 
searched  in  the  wood,  by  the  brook,  and 
under  the  tree  where  we  had  dined.  Behind 
some  stones  I  found  a  little  heap  of  salt  just 
where  Jack  had  spilt  it,  but  no  Volume 
VII. 

"I  heard  something  fall,"  said  Jack  at 
last,  "  on  the  road,  but  I  supposed  it  was 
the  thunderbolts." 

If  he  had  only  told  us  !  If  I  had  only 
walked  behind  them  instead  of  going  on  first, 
I  must  have  seen  it.  That  beautiful  red 
book  on  the  white  chalky  road  ! 

We  all  three  went  into  the  library  and 
looked  at  the  gap  in  the  shelf.  Volume  VI. 
had  been  pushed  a  little  on  one  side,  it 
had  fallen  against  Volume  VIII.  in  a  most 
pathetic  manner,  as  if  it  could  not  stand 
|  alone.  I  thought  of  the  old  gentleman  and 
his  love  for  his  books,  and  I  would  have 
given  anything  I  possessed,  from  my  black 
kitten  downwards,  to  have  brought  back  the 
missing  volume. 

Jack  would  not  confess,  at  least  not  alone, 
and  not  by  word  of  mouth.  What  was  the 
use?  The  book  was  gone,  somebody  had 
picked  it  up  and  stolen  it.  If  it  had  been 
one  of  the  village  children  they  would  have 
brought  it  back  already ;  it  might  still  come 
back.  Anyhow,  Mr.  Sigston  would  stay 
away  another  fortnight ;  there  was  no  hurry; 
perhaps  he  would  never  miss  it. 

This  we  elder  ones  knew  to  be  absurd. 
He  would  miss  it  directly,  the  very  first  time 
that  he  went  to  his  writing-table.  The  truth 
ought  to  be  told ;  the  truth  must  be  told. 
Suppose  Mr.  Sigston  returned  unexpectedly  ? 

'*  I  can't  stay  here  for  always  to  watch  for 
him  returning  unexpectedly,"  remonstrated 
Jack. 

That  was  very  evident ;  also  that  Jack 
would  not  tell  him  at  all  if  he  could  help  it. 
At  last  we  hit  upon  a  compromise.  I  was 
to  write  out  a  round  robin  (Jack  insisted 
upon  its  being  a  round  robin ;  I  believe  he 
had  some  sort  of  an  idea  that  it  would  fly 
away  before  Mr.  Sigston's  return),  explaining 
the  misfortune  that  had  taken  place,  and  ex- 
pressing the  deepest  sorrow.  This  we  were 
all  three  to  sign. 

The  document  took  a  long  time  to  draw 
up ;  as  far  as  I  can  remember  it  ran  thus  : 

"To  Mr.  Joshua  Sigston  of  Rytherwood 
Hall,  Hatherlow.  Honoured  Sir,  Squire,  and 
dear  Cousin  Joe,  those  whose  names  are 
written  below " 

"  Why,  dear  Nancy,  it  is  poetry  ! "  inter- 


rupted my  friend,  as  I  read  out  the  com- 
mencement. 

So  it  was,  to  my  great  astonishment ;  how- 
ever, as  we  had  begun  so  we  must  continue, 
and  the  poem  when  finished  we  considered 
to  be  a  masterpiece. 

"Those  whose  names  are  written  below 
Have  to  tell  you  a  sad  tale  of  woe. 
The  youngest  of  the  party  took 
Out  into  the  wood  a  valuable  book, 
And  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  it  on  the  way. 
Oh,  sir,  forgive  us,  we  you  entreat  and  pray. 
It  was  because  the  lightning  so  vivid  did  flash 
That  we  tried  to  reach  the  Hall  with  a  dash  ; 
And  those  whose  names  are  written  below 
Are  very  very  sorry  that  they  treated  your  book  so. 
We  trust  it  may  be  found  before  your  return, 
But  our  forgiveness,  oh,  do  not  spurn." 

I  felt  a  little  dissatisfied  with  the  last  line, 
but  the  others  would  not  allow  me  to  alter 
it,  and  there  it  remained.  We  signed  our 
names,  sealed  the  paper,  directed  it  to  Joshua 
Sigston,  Esq.,  and  put  it  in  front  of  the 
book-case  marked  "  English  poets,"  where 
he  could  not  fail  to  see  it  immediately  when 
he  entered  the  room. 

This  was  not  my  last  visit  to  Rytherwood, 
but  it  is  the  last  one  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
tell  you  about.  The  days  passed  so  pleasantly 
and  quickly  that  the  holidays  came  to  an 
end  long  before  I  wished  them  to  do  so. 

When  I  said  good-bye  to  my  kind  hostess, 
and  thanked  her  over  and  over  again  for 
her  hospitality,  there  was  only  one  thought 
to  sadden  the  memory  of  my  happy  visit, 
and  that  was  the  recollection  of  the  gap  in 
the  book-case  where  Volume  VII.  should 
have  been.  My  friend  returned  with  me, 
school  began  again,  and  we  were  soon  busily 
engaged  with  our  studies. 

One  afternoon,  about  two  months  later,  I 
was  walking  home  quickly.  It  was  rather 
late,  for  my  mother  had  desired  me  to  leave 
a  note  for  her  on  a  lady  who  lived  near  our 
school,  and  I  had  been  kept  some  little  time 
waiting  for  an  answer.  I  was  beginning  to 
think  how  glad  I  should  be  to  see  the  fire 
blazing  in  the  school-room  at  home,  when  I 
happened  to  notice  that  the  bookseller  at 
the  corner  of  the  street  had  begun  to  light 
up  his  shop  already.  The  days  were  draw- 
ing in  fast.  Well,  I  had  but  a  short  walk 
before  me  now.  As  I  passed  the  shop  I 
stopped  to  look  at  a  large  engraving  of  the 
King's  Coronation,  that  was  propped  up 
between  two  piles  of  books.  There  were  a 
few  odd  china  cups  and  saucers  and  cut- 
glass  lustres  in  the  window  ;  all  the  rest  of 
the  shop  was   devoted  to  books.     Some  of 
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them  were  opened  to  show  their  illustra- 
tions ;  others  were  heaped  together  in  boxes. 
The  shopman's  wife  was  sitting  just  inside 
the  door ;  she  moved  a  ticket  which  had 
fallen  into  one  of  the  book-boxes,  and  said 
in  a  sing-song  kind  of  voice — 

"Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  come  and 
buy  !  This  lot  to  sell  cheap !  Works  of 
fiction,  theology,  and  war  ;  all  going  for  the 
small  sum  of  Is.  6d.  a  volume  !" 

A  man  in  front  of  me  took  a  Pilgrims 
Progress  out  of  the  box.  As  he  did  so  I 
caught  sight  of  a  red  binding  that  I  knew 
well,  ah  !  very  well.  The  man  saw  it  too, 
he  evidently  regarded  it  with  liking. 

"An  odd  volume,  missis?  "  he  asked. 

The  shop-woman  nodded  and  went  on 
with  her  sewing  as  she  answered,  "  All  the 
same  price  ;  worth  double  the  money." 

I  was  quite  close  to  the  man  ;  I  could  have 
touched  the  book.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it.  A  little  stained,  a  little  worn ;  but 
it  was  the  missing  Volume  VII.,  with  the 
gilt  edges  and  the  monogram.  Worth  the 
money  !  Indeed,  indeed  it  was.  I  had  two 
shillings  in  my  purse  at  that  moment ;  I  had 
been  saving  it  to  buy  a  collar  for  the  black 
kitten,  but  I  was  allowed  to  do  as  I  liked 
with  my  pocket-money.  Would  the  man 
buy  it  1  Would  he  take  it  away  from  me  % 
Should  I  ever  have  the  courage  to  remon- 
strate with  him  if  he  did  ?  He  put  it  down 
and  directed  his  attention  to  a  Robinson 
Crusoe.  I  drew  a  long  breath ;  Volume 
VII.  lay  unpurchased  on  the  top  of  the 
box. 

I  had  one  foot  on  the  threshold,  when  I 
remembered  that  my  mother  objected  to  our 
going  into  shops  alone.  It  was  a  grievous 
disappointment ;  to-morrow  the  book  might 
be  gone  beyond  recall.  I  wished  that  my 
memory  had  played  me  false  just  for  this 
time ;  but  I  turned  away  to  find  myself  face 
to  face  with  Miss  Oddy. 

She  had  a  neat  parcel  in  her  hand,  and 
was  looking  with  great  interest  at  the  print 
in  the  window. 

"Dear  Miss  Oddy,"  I  cried,  "do  help 
me ;  do  come  into  the  shop  with  me.  You 
know  that  I  mustn't  go  alone,  and  there  is  a 
book  that  I  especially  wish  to  buy ;  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance." 

Miss  Oddy's  nerves  were  not  very  strong. 
I  had  startled  her  terribly,  and  it  took  several 
moments  to  make  her  grasp  the  situation. 
But  when  she  did  at  last,  she  made  one  little 
jestion. 
Your  kind  parents,  Miss  Nancy,  would 


the  purchase  meet  with  their  approval  1  and 
how  can  one  be  positive  that  the  book  is  all 
that  can  be  desired  for  a  young  lady  1 " 

"  It  is  not  for  a  young  lady,  dear  Miss 
Oddy,  but  for  an  old  gentleman,  and  you 
shall  come  home  with  me  and  see  that  my 
parents  do  approve.  My  father  has  read  to 
us  out  of  this  very  book." 

"  If  so  be,  miss,  I  have  no  more  to  differ 
from  you.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  interfere 
betwixt  you  and  your  good  parents." 

Miss  Oddy  was  drifting  into  a  sentimental 
mood.  I  am  afraid  that  I  cut  her  short 
rather  abruptly  by  taking  her  hand  and 
leading  her  towards  the  book-box.  It  was 
not  such  an  alarming  ordeal  after  all.  The 
woman  was  civil,  and  eager  to  sell  her  goods. 
In  an  incredibly  short  time,  considering  the 
importance  of  the  transaction,  I  had  paid 
my  money  and  was  walking  down  the  street 
in  an  ecstasy  of  happiness,  clasping  Miss 
Oddy's  black  silk  mitten  with  one  hand  and 
the  crimson  morocco  Shakespeare  with  the 
other. 

Miss  Oddy  was  still  nervous,  but  deeply 
interested.  I  told  her  all  about  Rytherwood 
Hall,  and  she  listened  with  as  much  defer- 
ence as  if  she  had  not  heard  the  story 
every  Saturday  since  I  had  returned  from 
Burns  worthy. 

"And  so,  Miss  Oddy,  it  was  curious  that 
the  old  gentleman  whom  I  met  in  the  train 
should  be  the  same  old  gentleman  who  lives 
at  Bytherwood.  And  now  we  must  arrange 
to  send  the  book  back  to  him  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  will  have  read  the  round 
robin,  and  be  so  unhappy.  And — and  there 
is  the  old  gentleman  !  " 

I  dropped  Miss  Oddy's  hand  ;  I  gave  a 
little  dart  forward.  I  should  have  recog- 
nised my  old  gentleman,  with  his  blue  coat 
and  white  hair,  amongst  a  crowd  of  strangers. 
But  there  was  no  crowd  to  mystify  me ; 
there  he  was,  alone,  walking  along  with  his 
hands  clasped  behin<l  his  back,  and  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat  pushed  away  from  his  forehead. 
Another  time  I  might  have  been  at  a  loss 
how  to  address  him  ;  now,  with  his  book  in 
my  grasp,  I  knew  no  hesitation. 

"  Sir,  sir,"  I  cried,  "  here  it  is  at  last.  I 
am  one  of  those  whose  names  are  written 
below — Ana  stasia  Underhill.  I  have  found 
your  Volume  VII." 

He  looked  at  me  and  smiled  all  over  his 
broad  face,  and  his  eyes  laughed  too, 

"  What,  the  little  lady  of  the  sweet  cake? 
Gentlewoman,  good-day ! " 

He  had  removed  his  hat  with  a  tremen- 
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dous  sweep,  that  included  me  and  the  Shake- 
speare and  Miss  Oddy,  who  was  courtesy  in  g 
in  the  background. 

"  Please,  sir,"  I  continued,  eager  to  explain, 
"the  others  will  be  just  as  glad  as  I  am. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  told  them  first; 
but  when  I  saw  you  I  forgot  everything  ex- 
cept the  gap  in  your  bookshelf." 

"  My  father's  Shakespeare,"  muttered  the 
old  gentleman,  "  returned  to  my  hands  after 
many  vicissitudes,  I  dare  swear." 

He  opened  the  book  with  just  the  same 
fondling  action  that  I  had  noticed  when 
I  met   him   in  the  train,  almost  as  if   the 


volume  had 


been  something  alive 


that  could 


feel  his  touch.  I  thought  that  he  was  going  to 
read  and  would  speedily  forget  my  existence, 
but  he  soon  looked  up,  and  began  making 
inquiries  as  to  how  I  had  met  with  his 
missing  volume. 

When  he  had  heard  my  statement  patiently 
to  the  end,  he  plunged  his  hand  into  his  coat- 
pocket  and  produced  his  silver  snuff-box,  and 
from  another  pocket  a  yellow  bandana 
handkerchief. 

"  In  these  days  of  new-fangled  ideas,"  he 
said  slowly,  "  it  would  be  an  insult  to  offer 
a  young  gentlewoman  the  contents  of  this 
box,  although  my  revered  mother,  in  her 
youth,  did  not  despise  the  luxury.  There- 
fore I  throw  them  to  the  winds  of  heaven." 

He  emptied  the  snuff  on  to  the  ground, 
and  dusted  the  box  very  carefully  with  the 
yellow  handkerchief. 

"  Now,  if  you  will  accept  this  little  keep- 
sake from  an  old  man  in  recollection  of  his 
gratitude,  you  will  confer  a  great  favour  on 
him.     Ladies,  good  day  to  you  ! " 

Before  I  could  speak  he  was  gone.  I  stood 
there  holding  the  snuff-box  in  bewilderment, 
while  Miss  Oddy  burst  forth  into  exclama- 
tions of  delight.  Such  an  adventure  !  So 
much  real  profit  to  be  derived  from  it  as  a 
moral !  Such  a  snuff-box  !  And  an  old 
gentleman  who  reminded  her  of  the  pictures 
of  his  late  Majesty  King  George  III.,  with 
his  grand  voice  and  manner,  and  a  frilling 
on  his  shirt-front  of  the  finest  cambric  that 
would  be  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  put 
a  needle  to  1 


The  next  day  my  friend  received  a  visit 
from  Cousin  Joe.  He  begged  a  holiday  for 
her  and  for  me,  as  being  my  friend's  greatest 
friend,  and  he  took  us  out  driving,  and  we 
enjoyed  ourselves  to  our  hearts'  content. 
My  friend  was  delighted  to  hear  that  I  had 
received  such  a  pretty  present  from  Cousin 
Joe,  though  I  always  thought  and  said  that 
she  deserved  it  better  than  I.  It  was  mere 
chance  my  finding  the  book,  and  I  knew  who 
had  behaved  best  at  the  picnic  party  and 
during  the  thunderstorm. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  subjects  upon  which 
we  have  ever  had  any  real  difference  of 
opinion,  and  so  I  have  come  to  the  end  of 
my  story. 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  shouted  the  children.  "  We 
have  so  many  questions  to  ask.  Is  it  all 
true?     And  what  did  Jack  say?  " 

One  question  at  a  time,  if  you  please, 
dear  children.  My  friend's  mother  was  re- 
quested to  tell  Jack  the  piece  of  good  news. 
She  did  so ;  he  looked  at  her  solemnly  and 
said,  "  Now  I  hope  that  the  girls  are  satisfied 
at  last.  It  happened  because  we  spilt  the 
salt.  I  saw  two  crows  to-day  by  the  Hallt 
they  bring  luck,  that's  why  the  book  is 
found.  Perhaps  the  round  robin  flew  to 
meet  them."  My  friend's  mother  tried  to 
make  him  understand  the  facts  of  the  case, 
but  she  did  not  imagine  that  she  was  success- 
ful in  her  efforts.  But,  for  all  that,  Jack 
never  borrowed  a  book  without  permission 
again.  Volume  VII.  was  shortly  restored 
to  its  place  in  the  book- case,  and  if  you  want 
to  see  the  silver  snuff-box,  it  is  in  my  pocket 
at  this  moment  full  of  chocolates. 

"  I  have  found  it  out,"  cried  the  youngest 
child;  he  had  a  contented-looking  face,  fair 
hair,  and  a  beautiful  bright  smile.  "  The 
story  is  truthfully  truthful !  Bytherwood 
Hall  is  your  home  and  Cousin  Joe's.  Jack 
is  our  dear  old  doctor.  You  are  you  " — 
with  a  nod  to  the  story-teller — "  and  granny 
is—" 

Bub  he  couldn't  finish  his  speech,  there 
was  such  a  shout  of  "  My  friend." 

Mary  E.  Hull  ah. 
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III. 

RAPHAEL. 


APHAEL  came  into  the 
world,  like  most  of  her 
great  men,  very  quietly. 
The  Santi  were  a  hum- 
ble family,  and  they 
lived  far  away  from 
the  busy  centres  of 
Italian  activity  be- 
tween the  Apennines 
and  the  Adriatic.  His 
own  name  is  linked  with 
Urbino,  a  municipium  un- 
der the  Romans,  a  walled 
town  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  seat  of  the  reigning  family,  by 
name  Montepeltri ;  but  his  great-grand- 
father had  come  down  from  an  older  home 
in  the  valleys,  where  probably  from  time 
immemorial  his  ancestors  had  tended  their 
vines  and  followed  their  oxen,  like  all 
Italian  peasants  from  Virgil's  day  to  our 
own. 

Raphael's  own  father  kept  a  "  store  "  in 
the  old  house  that  had  come  down  to  him  in 
the  "Contrada  del  Monte,"  a  steep  street 


which  rises  immediately  from  the  market- 
place. But  he  added  to  the  "  general  busi- 
ness" the  skilful  calling  of  a  goldsmith,  and 
no  little  talent  as  a  painter.  In  his  leisure 
time  too  he  amused  himself  by  chronicling  in 
verse  "The  glorious  actes  of  Duke  Frederick," 
a  work  which  still  reposes  on  the  shelves  of 
that  very  Vatican  where  Raphael  crowned 
the  name  of  Sanzio  with  undying  fame. 

On  the  6th  April,  1483,  his  wife  Magia 
Ciarla  presented  him  with  a  little  son,  whom 
they  christened  after  the  angel  Raphael.  As 
the  boy  grew  up  he  played  in  the  market- 
place, no  doubt,  at  the  foot  of  the  street,  or 
ran  about  in  his  father's  atelier,  handling 
his  goldsmith's  tools,  and  painter's  cakes 
and  brushes,  with  childish  glee,  or  on  some 
fete-day  found  himself  with  mingled  awe 
and  delight  before  an  altar-piece  or  a  fresco, 
wondering  whether  one  day  he  should  be 
able  to  do  as  well.  Perhaps  too  at  times  he 
went  up  to  the  castle  on  its  steep  cliff,  with 
a  message  about  some  jewel  for  the  great 
ladies,  or  the  Duke  himself  would  pat  his 
curly  head  as  he  walked  down  the  hill  and 
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chatted  familiarly  to  his  people,  amid  heart- 
felt cries  of  "  God  keep  you." 

For  we  must  not  think  of  the  Duke  as  a 
-cold  and  distant  sovereign;  he  resembled, 
like  the  other  Italian  princes  of  his  day,  the 
countless  German  rulers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  or  even  of  our  own  day, — with 
perhaps  considerably  more  culture  and  less 
etiquette.  Small  revenues  entailed  the  prac- 
tice of  a  wise  economy,  and  while  they  enjoyed 
all  the  dignities  of  birth  and  the  privileges 
of  sovereign  rank,  their  homely  manners 
brought  them  into  the  pleasantest  relations 
with  their  subjects.  They  were  gentlemen, 
soldiers,  and  often  scholars,  almost  always 
lovers  of  art  and  letters  ;  but  as  rulers  they 
acted  towards  and  were  regarded  by  their 
people  in  the  light  of  a  father  and  friend. 
Under  the  Duke  Federigo  too  the  castle  had 
become  a  school  for  the  noblest  houses  of 
Italy.  Young  princes  came  to  learn  warfare 
under  a  great  captain,  to  acquire  culture  in 
a  palace  noted  for  its  library  and  art-trea- 
sures of  every  kind,  and  to  pick  up  insensibly 
that  refinement  and  polish  of  manner  for 
which  the  little  court  was  famous.  But  of 
this  more  hereafter. 

His  mother  died  when  Raphael  was  only 
eight  and  a  half.  The  next  year  (1492)  his 
father  married  again — a  mere  girl,  Bernar- 
dina,  the  daughter  of  a  jeweller  in  Urbino. 
How  she  behaved  to  her  little  step-son  we 
do  not  hear ;  she  had  no  child  of  her  own 
till  after  Giovanni's  death,  which  happened 
two  years  later  (1494) ;  then  Elisabetta  was 
born.  He  may  often  have  watched  his  half- 
sister's  childish  ways  with  her  young  mother, 
till  he  took  his  way  out  into  the  wide  world. 

It  is  tantalising  to  know  nothing  with 
certainty  of  Raphael's  training  during  the 
first  thirteen  years  at  least  of  his  life.  For 
in  those  days  a  boy  entered  very  early  his 
father's  workshop,  and  if  he  took  to  it 
kindly,  soon  helped  him  in  other  ways  be- 
sides mixing  his  paints. 

In  or  a  little  after  1495,  Raphael,  still  quite 
a  child,  entered  the  studio  of  Pietro  Peru- 
gino,  probably  as  an  apprentice.  Pietro  had 
become  a  great  man  since  he  worked  side  by 
side  with  Leonardo  under  Verrochio.  Some 
ten  years  later  he  encountered  Michael 
Angel o  at  Florence,  who,  in  a  fit  of  passion 
at  some  slighting  remarks  upon  the  "  new 
style,"  called  him  "a  dunce  in  art."  He 
took  the  great  sculptor  before  a  magistrate 
for  the  affront,  but  he  found  public  opinion 
against  him,  and  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
try, to  die  there  at  least  in  honour.     People 
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at  Florence,  however,  were  very  "  advanced  " 
in  those  days.  Pietro  was  undoubtedly  in 
great  request  elsewhere.  He  had  a  painting 
room  there  and  at  Perugia,  and  property  in 
both  places  as  well.  His  drawing  was 
graceful  and  tender,  though  certainly  a 
little  affected.  He  produced  too  among  his 
contemporaries  quite  a  sensation  by  his  use  of 
oils,  which  gave  to  a  natural  taste  for  bright 
warm  keys  of  colour  a  soft  deep  glow  that 
is  full  of  poetry. 

At  first  sight  we  should  pronounce  Peru- 
gino  a  mystic,  but  the  peculiar  tone  of  feel- 
ing which  finds  expression  in  his  pictures 
was  really  common  to  him  and  those  for 
whom  he  painted.  Art,  we  must  remember, 
in  Italy  was  not  an  exotic.  The  taste  of 
the  people,  of  noble  or  princely  patrons  of 
churches  and  confraternities,  of  cities  and 
rich  citizens,  was  formed  not  in  an  academy 
or  in  foreign  galleries,  but  among  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  their  native  land,  under  the 
"  roof  of  blue  Italian  weather,"  where  nature 
is  wrapt  in  a  robe  of  soft  yet  gorgeous  colour, 
where  men  and  women,  unrestrained  by  a 
harsh  climate,  or  superfluity  of  dress,  or 
artificial  decorum  of  manners,  speak  and 
move  with  an  instinct  sense  of  grace  and 
perfect  freedom  of  expression.  The  dreamy, 
languorous  nature  of  the  Italian,  specially 
in  its  religious  aspect,  found  Perugino's 
sentiment  in  figure,  colour,  and  landscape 
exactly  to  its  taste.  The  artist  to  whom 
success  comes  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 
desires,  and  not  because  he  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  consult  the  predilections  of  his 
patrons,  is  always  a  happy  man. 

The  city  where  Raphael  spent  the  open- 
ing years  of  youth  was  no  ordinary  one. 
Perugia  has  as  marked  characteristics  as 
Florence,  only  of  a  very  different  order. 
The  hot  Italian  blood  spent  itself  unfor- 
tunately in  fierce  struggles  for  power  between 
the  aristocratic  families,  who  absorbed  the 
power  of  the  state.  But  these  fits  of  passion 
were  succeeded  by  seasons  of  remorse,  when 
the  Perugians  strove  to  wash  the  blood  from 
church  and  market-place  by  public  repent- 
ance and  a  fresh  consecration  of  themselves 
to  the  service  of  God.  Sometimes  they 
built  a  hospital,  at  others  they  raised  some 
offering  of  beauty,  which  gave  employment 
to  the  artists  within  their  walls.  Even  their 
wildest  and  mo-t  licentious  moments,  when 
we  seem  to  have  gone  back  to  the  old  world 
in  disregard  for  life  and  lack  of  shame,  are 
lit  up  in  the  Chronicle  of  Matarazzo  with 
gleams  of    pagan  delight  in  the  beauty  of 
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the  body,  and  a  Christian  pity,  strangely 
characteristic  of  the  Cinque  Cento.  When 
Raphael  arrived  the  Baglioni  had  just  suc- 
ceeded in  crushing  their  mortal  foes  the 
Oddi. 

Perugino  was  painting  in  the  "Sala  del 
Cambio,"  or  "  Exchange,"  for  the  city  was 
prosperous  when  at  peace  ;  and  the  beautiful 
Gothic  buildings  for  which  Perugia  is  famous 
in  Italy  were  gradually  filling  with  the 
works  of  this  prolific  school.  Perugia  is 
beautiful  in  other  ways;  the  rising  hill  on 
which  it  stands  gives  a  grand  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  For  twenty  miles 
round  Raphael  might  scan  the  XJmbrian 
plain,  with  the  winding  stream  of  the  Tiber 
issuing  at  his  very  feet ;  and  on  the  horizon 
the  rocky  shrine  of  Assisi,  where  Giotto  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  art  to  which  he 
was  destined  to  add  the  crowning  stone. 
And  besides  the  sculpture  within  the  walls, 
there  lay  beyond  the  gates,  though  its  exist- 
ence was  unsuspected  then,  the  cemetery  of 
the  ancient  city,  with  the  tomb-treasures  only 
quite  recently  unearthed.  Even,  however,  in 
Raphael's  day,  as  we  shall  see,  remains  of 
the  Antique  powerfully  influenced  her  artists. 
He  worked  too  hard  both  in  and  out  of  his 
master's  studio.  One  precious  record  of 
Raphael's  early  years,  written  too  in  his 
own  hand,  is  preserved  in  the  Venetian 
Sketch-Book,  called  after  the  city  where  it 
has  found  a  home,  the  leaves  of  which  dis- 
close the  young  painter  with  wonderful 
fulness  in  the  light  not  of  a  creator,  but  as 
a  student. 

We  can  see  him  copying  Perugino' s  studies 
for  his  most  famous  works  in  the  Sixtine 
Chapel  at  Rome;  we  can  trace  his  search 
for  truth  and  beauty  in  the  productions  of 
artists  of  the  most  widely  different  schools 
and  individuality;  we  can  follow  him  into 
the  street  or  piazza,  jotting  down  now  a 
Gothic  griffin,  now  a  Corinthian  capital, 
with  a  view  to  future  composition,  or  out  of 
a  sheer  love  for  anything  which  struck  his 
fancy.  One  of  the  most  curious  things  about 
Raphael  in  his  earliest  days  is  his  complete 
self-effacement.  We  find  it  impossible  in 
some  cases  to  distinguish  between  his  work 
and  that  of  his  master — a  sheet,  for  instance, 
covered  with  studies  of  a  beautiful  child  for 
the  Christ,  or  of  a  male  youthful  figure  for 
the  Virgin,  may  equally  well  be  ascribed  to 
either ;  or,  again,  a  sketch  for  some  well- 
known  picture  that  must  have  been  Peru- 
gino's  seems  actually  a  suggestion  of  the  pupil. 

From  the  sketch-book  we  learn  that 
Raphael  took  a  holiday  during  these  years 


(some  Eastertide  perhaps,  when  all  Italy 
enjoyed  a  season  of  social  merriment),  for  we 
find  him  at  Urbino,  in  the  churches  and  the 
castle.  Eighty  miles  was  a  long  way  to 
come,  and  we  may  be  sure  he  had  many 
friends  to  see,  many  kind  and  loving  faces, 
which  he  prized  far  above  the  dumb  crea- 
tions of  his  most  favourite  masters.  There 
was  family  business  too  to  settle,  arising 
out  of  Giovanni's  will.  Whatever  his  father 
had  been  he  was  welcome  at  the  palace. 
The  Duchess  Elizabeth  Gonzaga,  whose 
marriage  Raphael  must  have  remembered, 
both  for  the  splendour  of  the  ceremonies 
and  the  beauty  of  the  bride,  was  always 
charming  in  manner.  Perhaps  she  led 
him  herself  through  its  chambers  and 
corridors,  furnished  in  the  most  sumptuous 
but  delicate  taste,  with  vases  of  silver,  rich 
drapery  of  gold  and  velvet  and  silk,  costly 
but  beautiful  works  of  art  in  bronze  or 
marble  or  frailer  majolica ;  or  she  would 
leave  him  among  the  statues  and  pictures 
of  which  the  palace  was  full,  to  choose  for 
himself  from  the  Antique,  or  the  Flemings,  or 
the  Italians ;  or,  once  again,  she  would  take 
him  into  the  dearest  room  of  all,  where  the 
student,  in  one  of  those  delicious  nooks  which 
are  fast  disappearing  from  public  libraries, 
might  revel  in  the  superb  collection  which 
the  Duke  had  gathered  round  him  of  rare 
and  precious  books,  among  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver,  rich  tapestries,  and  ex- 
quisitely finished  tarsias.1 

Raphael  was  already  playing  the  earliest 
and  simplest  changes  upon  that  theme 
which  in  his  hands  never  loses  freshness 
or  sweetness.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
Madonnas  scattered  now  up  and  down 
Europe,  in  which  he  opens  to  us  those 
springs  of  joy  and  tenderness  which  welled 
up  as  it  were  within  his  being  to  the  end. 
There  is  no  effort,  there  seems  no  art.  He 
watches  these  dark-eyed,  pensive  young 
mothers  of  Umbria  with  their  first  babe, 
and  they  become  for  us  the  shadow  and 
symbol  of  the  Incarnation  He  always  goes 
back  to  the  same  source  of  ideas,  but  that 
source  with  him  is  nature ;  with  Perugino 
it  had  too  often  been  his  stock-in-trade  of 
old  sketches  or  pictures.  Perhaps  the  love- 
liest of  these  early  but  indubitable  works  is 
the  so-called  Madonna  Connestabile.  She 
stands  a  simple  girl,  with  just  a  shade 
of  foreboding  in  her  absorbing  happiness, 
supporting  the  laughing  child  upon  her 
left    hand,  while  in  her  right  she  holds    a 

1  Tarsia  is  the  inlaid  wooden  work  which  was 
carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  in  the  16th  cent. 
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book  of  prayer.1  The  Virgin's  Motherhood 
is  after  all  one  long  prayer,  the  devotion  of 
her  song,  "  My  sonl  doth  magnify  the  Lord." 
The  landscape  of  the  background  interests 
us  particularly,  because  the  distant  misty 
hills  recall  the  mountain  barrier  that  rises 
like  a  rampart  against  the  horizon  of  the 
view  from  Perugia,  and  the  windless  water 
on  which  some  fishermen  are  boating  sug- 
gests the  lake  of  Trasimene  not  far  from 
Raphael's  adopted  home  or  from  his  thoughts, 
but  more  famous  in  .Roman  than  in  Italian 
history. 

But  a  more  important  work  of  these  years, 
the  first  in  which  he  tried  composition  on  a 
considerable  scale,  is  the  famous  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  now  in  the  Vatican.  It  was 
painted  for  Macldalena,  a  lady  of  the  house 
of  Oddi  at  Perugia.  It  is  the  old  story,  told 
with  youthful  freshness  (he  was  not  yet 
twenty).  The  Apostles  have  gathered  round 
the  tomb,  filled  with  the  roses  and  lilies 
over  whose  delicate  forms  Raphael  loved  to 
linger ;  above,  Our  Lord  is  placing  the 
crown  upon  the  Virgin's  head,  who,  with  her 
arms  crossed  upon  her  breast,  bows  low  to 
receive  it  ;  around  are  the  glad  choirs  of 
angels,  and  the  glory  of  infant  seraphs,  who 
without  bodily  form  fill  the  air  with  smiling 
faces.  We  miss  the  force,  the  animation, 
the  reality  of  Titian's  great  work,  but 
Raphael  already  does  more  to  touch  the 
heart.  We  can  see  how  he  carries  out  these 
ideas,  which  to  us  seem  formal,  but  to  him 
were  probably  the  most  natural  expression 
of  his  thoughts,  in  a  study  for  the  two  chief 
figures,  now  at  Lille.  He  has  got  two 
beardless  Perugian  youths  in  hose  and 
jerkin  to  pose  for  the  Christ  and  His 
Mother ;  with  sympathetic  fervour  they 
have  thrown  themselves  exactly  into  the 
postures  of  the  picture,  and  Raphael's 
searching  eye  and  quick  light  hand  has 
caught  perfectly  the  spirit  of  the  gesture. 
Presently  he  will  throw  the  celestial  robes 
round  their  form  and  adjust  it  to  their 
limbs.  Then,  last  of  all,  he  will  transfigure 
his  transcript  from  nature  in  the  heads, 
which  he  has  taken  with  the  utmost  care, 
into  the  ideal  which  is  floating  before  his 
mind,  or  which  he  sees  sleeping  in  some  fair 
face,  all  unconscious  of  the  vision  which 
she  has  awakened  in  the  painter's  fancy. 
Raphael  often  worked  in  this  way,  partly 
perhaps  to  save  expense  2  and  allow  himself 

1  Raphael  first  drew  her,  as  we  know  from  a  study 
at  Berlin,  with  an  apple  (the  fruit  of  the  Fall),  and 
afterwards  changed  this  detail. 

2  A  female  model  must  always  be  hired,  but  in  a    I 


plenty  of  time  and  easy  reference  to  nature, 
partly  because  he  trusted  to  his  own  imagin- 
ation with  the  most  unpromising  materials, 
and  stored  his  memory  with  features  and  ex- 
pressions caught  in  the  street  or  at  church,  or 
in  the  company  of  girls  whom  one  day  he  would 
tempt  into  the  studio,  when  he  had  found 
exactly  what  he  wanted.  There  are  some 
charming  heads  of  young  girls,  some  moment- 
ary notes,  some  finished  studies,  taken  no 
doubt  as  the  fancy  seized  him,  in  the 
Venetian  Sketch-Book.  It  is  feminine  beauty, 
not  masculine  strength,  which  Raphael  learnt 
first  to  understand  ;  in  this  the  reverse,  it 
has  been  said,  but  I  doubt  it,  of  his  great 
contemporary,  Michael  Angelo.  There  is 
a  striking  example  of  this  limitation  in 
Raphael's  powers  during  early  years,  which 
he  afterwards  completely  outgrew,  in  a 
sketch  at  Venice  amongst  the  same  sheets 
for  a  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  in  which 
the  murderers  look  as  innocent  as  the  pretty 
mothers,  and  the  sword-thrusts  are  no  more 
deadly  than  the  beautiful  pencil-strokes. 
Raphael  could  not  then  depict  sorrow,  still 
less  the  "  wicked  man's  wrath  "  ;  and  years 
after  this  boyish  effort  he  could  not  grapple 
with  so  tragic  a  subject  as  Christ  on  the 
Cross.  His  art  too  was  but  the  reflex  of 
his  mind.  He  was  all  gentleness  and  ami- 
ability, the  favourite  of  his  master,  the 
chosen  comrade  of  his  fellow-pupils. 

He  was  already  too  a  rising  painter,  as 
acceptable  to  the  village  churches,  the  monas- 
teries and  convents,  the  burgher  or  noble 
patrons  of  Umbria,  as  he  is  to  us,  and  for  the 
same  reason — for  his  wonderfully  human, 
sympathies.  But  in  those  days  a  young  artist 
was  ready  to  accept  many  a  commission 
which  his  modern  descendant  might  consider 
beneath  his  dignity.  It  is  to  this  social 
modesty  and  high  regard  for  beauty  in  the 
humblest  things  of  life  that  we  owe  the  air 
of  refinement  and  genuine  "  high  art  "  which; 
hangs  over  decoration  in  all  its  branches 
throughout  the  great  ages  of  Italian  Paint- 
ing. The  grandest  artists  had  often  been 
trained  in  the  goldsmith's  shop,  a  model 
school  of  fine  workmanship  ;  and  they  re- 
tained their  craftsman's  feelings.  A  salt- 
cellar or  a  sword-hilt,  a  missal  or  a  bishop's 
crozier,  a  chimney-piece  or  a  curtain,  were 
fit  objects  for  the  exertion  of  all  their 
skill  in  design.  So  we  find  Raphael  at  this 
time  painting  a  processional  banner  for  a 
church  in  Citta  di  Castello,  where  it  still 
remains,  and  later  on  preparing  the  famous 

painter's  room  a  fellow-student  serves  her  turn  at  a 
moment's  notice. 
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cartoon   for   the    Pope's    tapestries   in    the 
Vatican. 

To  his  stay  at  Citta  di  Castello  also  be- 
longs the  most  famous  if  not  the  most  original 
of  his  early  works,  that  which  shows  him  in 
the  perfection  of  his  Perugian  manner,  with 
its  beauties  and  drawbacks  at  their  full — the 
Sposalizio,  or  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  in  the 
Brera  Gallery  at  Milan,  which  everybody 
knows  in  some  form  or  other.  Note  there 
the  beauty,  the  distinction  of  these  almost 
dainty  bridesmaids  with  the  humility  in  look 
and  gesture  of  the  Virgin  herself.  St.  Joseph 
is  more  awkward,  and  the  disappointed 
suitors  strike  us  as  effeminate,  though  there 
is  pretty  and  boldly- conceived  passion  (pet- 
tishness  rather)  in  the  boy  who  snaps  his 
unbudding  wand  across  his  knee.  Raphael 1 
followed  Peruginesque  models  very  closely  in 
this  picture,  but  there  is  an  idyllic,  measured 
repose  about  the  scene  that  could  proceed 
only  from  perfect  unity  of  intention  in 
the  painter,  and  which  constitutes  its  chief 
charm.  No  reproduction  can  give  us  an  idea 
of  its  soft,  sympathetic  colouring,  or  that 
delicate  finish  in  which  Raphael  delighted  ; 
but  we  can  catch  the  effect  of  its  dreamy, 
mystic  atmosphere,  and  admire  his  beautiful 
architectural  fancy  in  the  background, 
carried  out  with  surprising  correctness,  on 
the  portico  of  which  too  the  painter  signs 
in  full  his  name  and  the  date — "Raphael 
Urbinas  mdiii." 

We  have  reached  now  what  is  known  as 
Raphael's  middle  or  Florentine  period ;  we 
must  bid  adieu  to  his  Perugian  home,  of 
which  only  here  and  there  we  have  had  time 
to  catch  a  glimpse.  He  had  managed  to 
carry  away  nothing  but  good  from  that 
apprenticeship  both  for  himself  and  his  art. 
Poor  old  Pietro  was  an  honest,  perhaps  a 
lovable  nature  (he  Lad  embraced  at  Florence 
the  teaching  of  Savonarola),  but  circum- 
stances had  made  him  grasping,  though 
sometimes  he  over-reached  himself.  As  a 
boy  his  bed  had  been  a  bare  chest ;  no 
wonder  then  that  he  put  a  somewhat  exces- 
sive value  on  money,  and  enjoyed  a  good 
bargain.  Raphael's  temper,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  never  soured  by  poverty.  His 
father  left  him  far  from  badly  off.  He  had 
paid  Perugino,  we  may  be  sure,  no  incon- 
siderable premium,  and  for  that  the  master 
lad  lodged  and  fed  and  clothed  him  after 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  as  well  as  allowed 

1  Oddly  enough,  he  has  reversed  the  universal 
tradition  that  the  bridegroom  should  stand  on  the 
Hght  of  the  priest,  but  so  cleverly  that  it  does  not 
strike  us  at  once. 


him  to  pick  up  the  secrets  of  his  workshop. 
But  Raphael  had  been  more  to  Pietro  than 
an  ordinary  apprentice.  When  the  latter 
married  in  old  age  a  beautiful  young  girl, 
Chiara  Fancelli,  they  had  dressed  her  to- 
gether in  those  fine  veils  which  throw  a 
characteristic  charm  over  many  a  picture  of 
both  master  and  pupil.  We  can  fancy 
Perugino  sending  him  into  the  world  with  a 
prayer  like  Francia's  over  his  pupil  Yiti : 
"  Departure  of  my  dear  Timoteo.  May  God 
pour  on  him  all  manner  of  good  things."  2 

But  before  leaving  Raphael's  early  home 
and  associations  for  good,  let  us  notice  one 
perfect  little  relic  of  his  youthful  thoughts  in 
our  own  possession  at  the  National  Gallery, 
a  picture  certainly  worth  its  1000  guineas, 
when  compared  with  our  latest  acquisition, 
the  Blenheim  Madonna,  which  cost  the 
nation  seventy  times  that  sum.  It  is  called 
The  Vision  of  a  Knight,  and  may  have  been 
painted  for  some  patron,  at  the  gay  but 
philosophy-seeking  court  of  Urbino,  who 
loved  the  old-world  legend  of  the  Choice  of 
Hercules  under  a  Christian  garb.  In  the 
foreground  of  a  quiet  landscape  the  boyish 
knight  is  sleeping — the  sweet  untroubled 
slumber  of  youth — upon  his  shield,  exhausted 
with  fatigue  it  would  seem,  for  he  lies  there 
in  full  panoply  under  the  shade  of  a  scanty 
laurel  tree.  In  his  dreams  two  beautiful 
maidens  stand  on  either  side :  one  pensive 
and  grave  despite  her  sweetness,  who  offers 
the  sword  and  book,  emblems  of  action  and 
contemplation;  the  other  in  face  and  gesture 
and  attire  more  coquettish  and  graceful  than 
her  companion,  holding  out  a  sprig  of  myrtle 
in  bloom,  which  signifies  the  life  of  pleasure 
and  indulgence.  It  is  an  exquisite  little 
allegory  ;  the  contrast  of  the  two  beauties 
is  as  telling  in  the  dress  as  in  the  heads. 
The  yellow  tunic  and  purple  robe  of  Virtue  j 
make  a  capital  foil  in  colour  and  sentiment 
to  the  red  tunic  and  blue  robe  shot  with 
rosy  tints  which  Pleasure  wears,  with  her 
coral  necklace  and  delicate  white  veils.  And 
it  is  allowable  to  have  dwelt  somewhat  on 
this  tiny  picture,  because,  in  spite  of  his 
marked  success,  Raphael  never  returns  to 
the  same  field  of  half-literary  fancy  in  later 
years.  About  the  same  time  he  painted, 
almost  certainly  for  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  the 
two  little  panels  in  the  Louvre  representing 
St.  Michael  victorious  over  a  throng  of 
malicious  demons  in  the  lurid  light  of  what 
seems  a  burning  city,  and  St.  George  in  the 
act  of  vanquishing  the  dragon.  The  latter 
is  very  spirited ;  and  the  former,  not  so 
2  Extract  from  Diary. 
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satisfactory  as  a  piece  of  painting,  is  interest- 
ing from  the  fact  that  the  imagery  is  drawn 
from  Dante.  The  goblins  wear  the  hood  of 
gold  without  and  lead  within  which  the  poet 
ascribes  to  the  hypocrites  in  hell.  In  both 
pictures  Raphael  seems  to  celebrate  the 
Duke's  return  to  his  state  amid  the  rejoic- 
ings of  his  people  after  Caesar  Borgia's  tem- 
porary seizure  of  the  duchy,  and  expresses 
his  triumph  allegorically  as  that  of  good 
over  evil. 

He  settled  down  at  Florence  about  1504, 
urged  to  this  step,  no  doubt,  by  the  desire  to 
study  those  works  which  entitled  her  to  be 
considered  as  the  Queen  and  Mistress  of  the 
Arts  in  Italy.  Just  then  the  air  was  full  of 
great  ambitions  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno. 

Raphael  comes  more  under  the  influence  of 
Michael  Angelo  in  later  years  at  Rome.  At 
Florence  he  seems  hardly  affected  by  his 
style.  His  powers  expanded  from  within, 
his  growth  was  gradual,  his  art  was  slowly 
ripening,  the  tender  blossom  of  boyhood  had 
given  way  to  the  rich  full  flower  of  his  middle 
or  adolescent  period,  but  the  maturer  fruit  of 
manhood  had  hardly  begun  to  form.  A  study 
which  he  made  for  his  beautiful  portrait  of 
Maddalena  Doni,  now  in  the  Uiiizi,  repre- 
sents her  in  the  pose  and  with  the  expression 
of  the  famous  Mona  Lisa,  though  he  never 
wrested  the  secret  of  Leonardo's  colour.  He 
approaches  his  Madonnas  too,  but  much 
more  distantly.  In  the  Madonna  of  the 
Meadow  at  Venice  he  caught  the  melan- 
choly grace  of  his  model  and  the  morbidezza 1 
of  her  complexion  in  the  Leonardesque  man- 
ner. But  Raphael  studied  most  of  all  in 
the  main  road  of  Florentine  Art,  going  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
starting  with  Masaccio's  splendid  frescoes  in 
the  Carmine  Church.  It  was  there  that  he 
got  the  figure  of  St.  Paul  addressing  St. 
Peter  in  prison,  which  he  afterwards  trans- 
ferred almost  line  for  line  to  the  cartoon  (now 
at  South  Kensington)  as  St.  Paul  preaching 
at  Athens, — perhaps  on  the  principle  of  the 
Greek  motto,2  that  a  perfect  piece  of  work 
can  only  be  repeated,  not  achieved  afresh. 
This  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which 
Raphael  adopted  the  same  plan,  and  it  is  the 
same  in  other  walks  of  art.  Everybody 
knows  that  Handel,  an  extraordinarily  inven- 
tive genius,  constantly  repeated  motives  not 
only  from  former  works  of  his  own,  but  also 
from  those  of  others. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  that  series  of 

1  Morbidezza  is  a  word  used  to  express  the  creamy 
softness  of  the  Italian's  olive  skin. 

2  dig  fj  rott;  to  dyaOov. 


lovely  creations  which  mark  Raphael's  resi- 
dence at  Florence  as  a  distinct  period  in  his 
career.  There  was  no  lack  of  models.  About 
this  time  an  ambassador  at  Florence  wrote 
to  his  mistress,  the  Duchess  of  Mantua,  that 
Perugino  had  at  his  house  some  most  beau- 
tiful girls.  Raphael's  Virgin  in  the  Belle 
Jardiniere  gets  her  name  from  a  Florentine 
flower  girl,  who  is  said  to  have  sat  to  him 
for  the  picture. 

His  thoughts  never  move  far  from  these 
two  ideas,  the  Virginity  and  the  Divine 
Maternity  of  our  Lord's  Mother ;  and  "yet, 
strangely  enough,  we  are  never  conscious  of 
monotony  in  examining  Raphael's  pictures. 
He  seems  from  this  simple  theme  to  extract 
a  wealth  of  ideas,  which  is  quite  wanting  in 
the  works  of  many  a  modern  painter,  who 
seeks  the  utmost  variety  in  time  or  place  or 
scene,  or  even  situation,  for  his  canvases. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  which  is  the  greater 
art.  It  is  very  natural  for  us  to  regret  the 
too  exclusively  religious  character  of  early 
Italian  Painting;  but  after  all  true  Art 
does  not  depend  upon  the  choice,  but  upon 
the  treatment  of  a  subject.  Whereas  in 
the  case  of  Raphael  the  charm  is  supreme, 
the  more  limited  the  circle  in  which  he 
moves,  the  greater  we  know  must  be  the 
originality  of  the  painter.  It  is  no  longer 
the  accident  of  what  he  represents,  but  the 
imagination  with  which  it  is  represented 
that  ministers  to  our  enjoyment. 

Raphael's  pictures  of  this  time  ■  fall 
naturally  under  tv/o  heads,  those  intended 
for  a  private  oratory  or  cabinet,  and  those 
painted  after  a  more  formal  scheme  for 
church  or  convent.  The  St.  Catharine  in 
the  National  Gallery  is  one  of  the  simplest 
of  the  former  class;  the  Ansidei  Madonna, 
which  was  purchased  lately  from  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  belongs  to  the  latter.  We 
need  not  here  trouble  about  dates,  and  will 
therefore  begin  with  the  single  figure  picture. 

What  a  leap  from  the  Knight's  Vision  on 
one  wall  to  the  noble  martyr  of  Alexandria 
on  the  other !  And  yet  only  a  few  years 
have  worked  the  change, — inconceivable  if 
we  had  not  proofs  of  Raphael's  wonderful 
elasticity.  The  Urbino  picture  with  its 
hard  positive  colour  is  like  a  miniature  in 
a  missal.  Its  beauty  in  this  respect  cannot 
compare  with  the  soft  rich  depths  of  the  old 
Umbrian3  picture,  which  now  hangs  next  to 
it,   of    Christ's  Agony  in  the    Garden.     But 

3  Very  likely  Raphael  was  the  painter  under  Peru- 
gino's  influence,  though  the  authorities  of  the  Gallery 
do  not  mention  his  name.  There  are  strong  reason! 
for  thinking  so. 
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now  mystic  glow  and  dry  finish  have  alike 
given  way  to  a  full,  frank  rendering  of 
nature.  A  tender  light  plays  upon  the 
green  waters  and  grey  towers  of  the  distant 
city;  but  in  the  foreground  stands  resting 
upon  her  wheel,1  the  intended  instrument  of 
her  martyrdom,  a  maiden  soft  and  fair  as 
in  life,  yet  breathing  in  her  upturned  eyes 
the  very  spirit  of  resignation,  and  not  more 
delightful  to  the  eye  than  she  is  touching 
to  the  heart. 

We  have  not  time  to  linger,  as  we  should 
like,  over  Raphael's  ideal  of  the  Madonna 
as  it  grows  ceaselessly  in  his  hands,  though 
few  studies  would  better  repay  interest,  and 
he  has  left  the  materials  in  our  own  hands 
among   his  innumerable  sketches.     One  of 
his   earliest  arrangements  for   the   Mother 
and  Child  is  to  be  found  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany's  picture  (the 
Duke  who   lived   at  the   beginning  of  this 
century  was  so  fond  of  it  that  he  carried  it 
with  him  upon  all  his  journeys),  where  the 
former  stands  against  a  dark  background, 
supporting  her  Babe   in    her  left   hand — a 
charming  girlish  Mother,  studied  with  great 
care  in  dress  and  hair  and  smile.     We  might 
mention  half  a  dozen  more  :  Lord  Cowper's, 
with  a  landscape  like  that  in  the   Connes- 
tabile ;    the    Orleans    picture  known  as  La 
Petite,  where  the  Mother  is  seated  within  a 
chamber  (a    very    unusual    "motive"   with 
Raphael),  in  front  of  a  shelf  on  which  are 
ranged   vessels — a    peasant's    Madonna   we 
might  call  it ;  the  exquisite  fancy  at  Munich, 
in  which  the  Virgin  is  seen  in  profile,  strain- 
ing the  Infant  Boy  to  her  bosom  with  a  kiss  \ 
or  the  latest  of    his  Florentine   Madonnas 
(1502),  where  the  Mother,  as  girlish  as  ever 
but  somewhat  more  stately,  gazes  upon  the 
Child  in  her  lap  as  he  plays  with  the  snowy 
veil  at  her  throat.     But  we  must  keep  a 
place  for  those  still  better  known,  in  which 
Raphael  extends   his  composition,  and  em- 
braces three  or  even  four  and  five  figures. 

The  two  most  celebrated  pictures  of 
this  kind  are  the  Belle  Jardiniere  in  the 
Louvre  and  the  Madonna  del  Cardinello, 
as  the  Italians  call  it,  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at 
Florence.  If  we  contrast  them  with  the 
Madonnas  of  other  painters,  we  shall  see 
how  completely  Raphael's  own  are  these 
creations.  He  has  added  the  little  St. 
John  to  be  the  companion  of  the  Infant 
Saviour,  who  is  therefore  somewhat  older, 
and  becomes  the  connecting  link  between 

1  An  angel  broke  the  wheel  on  which  she  was  to 
have  been  racked,  and  the  saint  was  beheaded,  about 
311  a.d.,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Maxentius. 


His  Mother  and  His  Playmate.     The  actual 
composition  is  a  beautiful  rendering  of  an 
idea   that    originated   with   the    Florentine 
sculptors,  that  the  two  Children  should  form 
at  the   Madonna's  feet  a  pedestal  for  the 
group,  which  is  naturally  completed  by  her 
figure.     Raphael's  own  sentiment  comes  out 
in  the   landscape,   sweet  and  peaceful,   yet 
homely  as  some  garden,  in  which  the  Virgin 
Mother   sits   with   her   little    charges.     He 
has  robbed  the  scene  of  conventional  associ- 
ation (if  the  heads  wear  a  halo  we  do  not 
notice  it),  only  to  breathe  into  it  a  devotion 
which  belongs  to  its  essence.     He  achieves 
the  artist's  highest  task  of  striking  poetry 
out  of  nature's  simplest  elements.     He  pre- 
sents the  greatest  dogma  of  the  Church  as 
the  ideal  of   the  most   sacred  yet  common 
things  on   earth — a  mother's  love  and  the 
unconscious   innocence   of   childhood.       But 
Raphael    does   not    neglect   the    beauty   of 
symbolism  when  he  can  weave  it  into  the 
tissue   of  his  thought; — note  the  blue  and 
red  mantle  of  the  Virgin,  her  sacred  colours, 
or   the   little    foot  which  the   Saviour   has 
planted  upon  His  Mother's,  in  the  Florentine 
picture,  an  action  of  childish  love  and  con- 
fidence, which  yet  suggests  that  all  things 
at  the  last  shall  be  put  under  Him.     This 
Madonna  gets   its  name2  from  the  motive 
which  Raphael  has  borrowed  from  his  father 
Giovanni,  but  treated  with  the  grand  sim- 
plicity peculiar  to  himself.     The  little  St. 
John  (he  is  no  stern  Baptist,  but  the  infant 
cousin  of  our  Lord)  runs  forward  to   offer 
his  Playmate  the  tiny  bird,  who  fearlessly 
answers   its   new    Master's   caresses.      The 
picture  has  a  curious  history.  It  was  painted 
for  a  certain  Lorenzo  Nasi,  who  prized  it 
clearly  both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  that  of 
the  artist;  but  in   1547  an  earthquake  de- 
stroyed his  palace  where  it  hung.    Raphael's 
work  was  thought  to  be  lost  beyond  recovery, 
but  it  was  rescued  in  strips,  and  so  skilfully 
put  together  that  you  would  never  think  it 
had  suffered  shipwreck. 

Two  more  points  let  us  allude  to  in  pass- 
ing :  first,  that  Raphael  prefers  the  blue 
canopy  of  heaven  and  simple  human  gestures 
to  the  throne  and  the  ceremonial  attitudes  * 
that  he  is  obliged  to  introduce  when  paint- 
ing for  more  exacting  patrons;  secondly, 
that  his  Virgins  in  these  two  pictures  have 
become  fair  with  faint  golden  hair  in  place 
of  the  darker  Italian  maidens  whom  he 
chose  on  first  reaching  Florence.  Was  the 
flower-girl  of  the  Belle  Jardiniere  account- 
able for  the  change  %  or  did  the  Bride  (for 
2  Del  Cardinello,  or  "of  the  Finch." 
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whom  the  Madonna  del  Cardinello  was 
painted, — Nasi's  picture  was  a  wedding-gift) 
inspire  his  new  ideal  1 

Raphael  was  only  twenty-five  when  the 
Pope  summoned  him  to  Rome  in  the  summer 
of  1508.  He  has  left  us  a  portrait  of  him- 
self just  about  this  time :  a  beardless  face 
with  deep  dark  eyes,  a  clear  forehead,  and  a 
firm,  sweet  expression  about  the  mouth,  that 
would  break  into  a  sunny  smile  among 
friends,  but  is  grave  and  thoughtful  like  the 
other  features  when  the  lips  are  at  rest. 

He  was  going  to  the  Eternal  City  to  live 
amid  the  debris  of  the  Ancient  World,  then 
fast  yielding  its  treasures  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  earliest  explorers,  just  as  beyond  the 
hitherto  untraversed  ocean  the  New  World 
already  loomed  gigantic  and  wonderful  upon 
men's  imagination.  Raphael,  however,  had 
already  stepped  into  the  fairy-land  of  An- 
tiquity. At  Siena  years  ago  he  had  care- 
fully copied  the  mutilated  group  of  the 
Three  Graces,  which  still  stands  in  the 
Library,  but  had  then  been  only  lately  un- 
earthed. Later  he  painted  a  little  picture, 
now  in  England,  of  the  same  subject  after 
Italian  models.  It  is  evident  that  he  adopted 
the  Florentine  way  of  regarding  the  Antique 
as  a  stimulus  and  example,  but  by  no  means 
as  a  standard  to  be  blindly  followed  by  the 
painter.  This  comes  out  quite  clearly  in 
the  Contest  between  Apollo  and  Marsyas, 
which  he  must  have  executed  shortly  before 
going  to  Rome.  The  legend  of  Marsyas  is 
well  known.  When  Athena  saw  the  dis- 
tortion of  her  features  while  playing  the 
flute  mirrored  in  the  water,  she  threw  it 
away.  Marsyas  picked  it  up,  and  the  flute 
once  inspired  by  the  breath  of  a  goddess 
gave  forth  most  beautiful  music  ;  whereupon 
the  peasant  satyr  challenged  Apollo  himself 
upon  his  cithara,  who  only  vanquished  the 
competitor  by  the  aid  of  his  voice.  In 
Raphael's  picture  the  god  is  listening  with 
a  smile  to  the  laboured  strains  of  his  gro- 
tesque rival ;  it  is  thought  indeed  that  the 
story  typified  to  the  Italians  the  victory  of 
the  Renaissance  over  the  ruder  Middle  Ages. 
In  the  legend  of  course  Marsyas  was  flayed 
alive  for  his  presumption.  But  nothing 
horrible  occurs  in  the  picture ;  a  still  land- 
scape of  hilly  country,  with  the  pastoral 
charm  of  Milton's  Allegro,  completes  the  scene. 

Raphael  has  entered  admirably  into  the 
spirit  of  the  story.  His  woodland  satyr  has 
just  the  sort  of  ugliness  we  expect  and 
enjoy  in  a  being  of  his  mould ;  the  Apollo, 
whose  form,  like  that  of  his  companion,  is 
finely  drawn  after  the  Antique,  belongs  by    I 


his  dreamy  head  and  golden  hair  to  that 
Florentine  Ideal  which  translated  the  things 
of  the  Old  World  into  its  own  language. 

But    before   going   to   Rome  he    painted 
another  work,  into  which,  not  without  much 
labour,  he  put  all  the   science  that  he  had 
acquired  in  the    Tuscany  capital — the  En- 
tombment, intended  for   the  Church  of   St. 
Francis  at  Perugia,  which  is   now  at   the 
Borghese    Gallery.       It    was     ordered     by 
Atalanta,  a  young  and  beautiful  widow  of 
the  Baglioni  house,  in  memory  of  her  soi 
Griffone,  under  circumstances  of  tragic  in- 
terest   that    throw   a    lurid    light    arounc 
Raphael's  pure  art.     Griffone,  a  mere  boy, 
had  treacherously  assassinated   some  of  his 
enemies  at  a  marriage  ceremony  which  h< 
was   celebrating  with  great  pomp.     In  re- 
venge they  fell  upon  him  the  next  night  as 
he  lay  asleep,  and  left  him  in  his  last  agonies. 
His  mother  and  wife  had  fled  the  city  in 
horror  after  the  first  deed,  the  former  dis- 
owning her  cruel  and  faithless  son;  but  sh( 
was  recalled  by  the  act  of  swift  retribution, 
and  arrived  in  time  to  kneel,  overcome  witl 
shame  and  pity,  by  the  side  of  him  whom  i 
few  hours  before  she  had  bitterly  denounced. 
One  means  of  reparation  alone  was  possible : 
at  her  entreaties  he  forgave  his  murderers, 
and  died  with  her  blessing.    The  dead  Christ- 
borne  to  the  tomb  was  a  perpetual  memorial 
of  her  sorrow,  and  pledge  of  hope  in  the  life 
to  come.  Pictures  in  the  old  days  were  much 
more  than  they  are  to  us;    in  such  cases 
as  the  present  they  became  the  consecra- 
tion of  an  intense  individual  experience,  and 
at  all  times  they  spoke  to  the  eye  those  lessons 
which  the  open  Bible  or  public  sermon  of 
the  modern  Protestant  addresses  to  the  ear. 
Raphael  first  designed  a  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  in  which  the  Virgin  Mother  her- 
self upheld  the  body  of  her  Son,  as  Atalanta 
had  bent  over  her  dying  boy.     But  he  soon 
changed  this  idea  for  that  of  the  Entomb- 
ment, and  made  sketch  after  sketch  in  pre- 
paration for  the  work,  some  of   which  are 
very   beautiful.       He   was    evidently   bent 
upon    entering   into   the   thoughts    of    the 
greatest  Florentines,  and  we  must  not  for- 
get that  with  them  beauty  and  expression 
were  felt  to  lie  not  so  much  in  the   faces, 
where  we  first  look  for  it,  as  in  the  forms  and 
gestures  and  general  lines  of  the  composition. 
He   made  up   his   mind   in   the   finished 
picture   to  divide  his  composition  into  two 
main  groups.     To  the  left  the  bearers  are 
hastily  carrying  the  body  to  the  tomb ;  to 
the  right    the   Virgin    Mary   is    supported 
fainting  by  the  other  holy  women ;  in  the; 
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distance  on  a  hill  stand  the  three  deserted 
crosses.  Grave  faults  have  been  found  with 
Raphael's  treatment,  and  the  picture  has  even 
been  denied  to  be  his.  The  colouring  espe- 
cially has  been  condemned,  and  perhaps  his 
palette  was  not  at  home  with  the  require- 
ments of  so  ambitious  a  picture,  though 
beautifully  adapted  for  one  or  two  figures. 
His  heart  too  may  not  have  been  in  so 
sombre  a  task,  though  he  had  already  painted 
a  most  affecting  Magdalen  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  grief  at  the  Saviour's  feet  in  another 
small  picture  of  the  same  subject.  To  the 
main  panel  he  added  what  is  known  as  a 
p-edella,1  three  symbolical  figures  in  mono- 
chrome of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  the 
last  of  whom,  with  the  naked  scrambling 
children  in  her  lap,  is  specially  happy  in 
conception. 

We  must  now  follow  Raphael  through  the 
crowning  scenes  of  his  career  at  Rome,  but 
we  shall  do  so  very  briefly,  because  of  these 
great  years  and  their  creations  everybody 
knows  something  already,  and  the  subject 
opened  by  his  works  is  much  too  wide  a  one 
for  these  pages. 

Let  us  choose  two  of  these  in  the  beautiful 
Stanza  della  Segnatura  at  the  Vatican.  Theo- 
logy he  represented  by  a  Dispute  of  the  Sacra- 
ment. He  chose  the  moment,  according  to 
Christian  belief,  when  heaven  and  earth  are 
nearest,  and  the  Church  militant  and  triumph- 
ant unite  in  common  adoration  of  the  "Lamb 
that  was  slain."  The  picture  is  rather  epic 
than  dramatic,  and  the  theme  must  be  found 
in  this  participation  of  the  grandest  spirits 
of  the  Church  of  every  age,  the  saints  of  the 
old  dispensation  as  well  as  the  new,  in  the 
supreme  act  of  worship. 

In  the  Dispute  Raphael  had  celebrated 
divine,  in  the  School  of  Athens  he  celebrated 
human  learning.  No  choice  could  have 
been  happier.  The  subject  possessed  a  unity 
and  an  interest  unrivalled  by  any  other. 
See  how  majestically  and  felicitously  he  goes 
about  his  task.  "When  he  came  to  Rome  he 
can  have  known  little  or  nothing  about  the 
philosophy  of  the  ancients.  Instantly  he 
absorbs  its  significance  and  intuitively  inter- 
prets its  deep  lessons,  with  an  insight  into 
its  secrets  which  one  who  had  studied  them 
all  his  life  might  envy.  There  upon  the  steps 
of  the  beautiful  portico  lies  Diogenes,  the 
very  embodiment  in  face  and  gesture  of  the 
cynicism  which  had  only  one  favour  to  ask 
of  the  world's  conqueror,  that  he  would  not 

1  Lit.  a  footstool :  altar-pieces  and  generally  all 
church  pictures  were  originally  architectural  in  form, 
each  part  bearing  a  separate  name. 


stand  between  him  and  the  sun.  Socrates 
is  teaching  the  exquisite  cavalier  Alcibiades 
and  the  honest  Athenian  burgher  what  he 
died  in  trying  to  enforce — the  homely  doctrine, 
"  Know  thyself."  Two  noble  figures  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  sum  up  Athenian  philosophy — 
the  former  appealing  to  heaven  as  the  source 
of  ideal  truth,  the  other  recalling  his 
students  to  the  study  of  nature  and  the 
written  thought.  Raphael  (like  M.  Comte, 
the  author  of  the  Positive  philosophy  of  our 
own  day)  treats  Mathematics  as  the  found- 
ation of  knowledge  ;  he  therefore  makes  the 
great  Greek  mathematicians  serve  as  a  basis 
for  his  composition,  which  begins  on  the 
extreme  left  with  the  busily-writing  figure 
of  Anaxagoras,  who  first  taught  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Intelligence  apart  from 
the  atomic  world  of  matter,  and  after  follow- 
ing the  gradual  evolution  of  the  moral 
sciences,  ends  on  the  extreme  right  of  the 
foreground  with  the  figure  of  Archimedes, 
greatest  of  ancient  mechanicians,  among 
his  pupils.  But  we  must  remember  that 
Raphael  was  anxious  to  produce  a  perfect 
picture  rather  than  a  perfect  system.  To 
animate  with  beautiful  life  the  men  and 
thoughts  that  across  a  chasm  of  2000  years 
renewed  the  youth  of  European  philosophy 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  was 
the  object  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

We  have  said  quite  enough,  however,  to 
show  in  what  spirit  he  approached  in  the 
maturity  of  youth  and  strength  these  great 
creations  of  his  first  years  at  Rome.  He  was 
wonderfully  fastidious  in  preparation,  but 
when  he  began  to  paint  he  worked  with 
equally  remarkable  speed.  In  the  School 
of  Athens  a  figure  took  him  less  than  a 
day.  What  was  he  thinking  about  while  he 
passed  those  long  clays  upon  the  scaffolding 
of  which  these  frescoes  were  the  fruit? 
Raphael's  work  strikes  us  as  the  inspiration 
of  a  pure  ideal  soul  who  lived  in  the  presence 
of  his  noblest  creations.  And  when  we  turn 
elsewhere  to  test  our  fancy  we  are  not  dis- 
appointed. All  accounts  concur  as  to  his 
character.  Let  us  judge  him  for  a  moment 
out  of  his  own  mouth. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1508,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Francia,  the  famous  artist  of 
Bologna  (who  painted  the  beautiful  Pieta 
or  Dead  Christ  in  the  National  Gallery), 
thanking  him  warmly  for  the  portrait  of 
himself  which  had  just  come  to  hand,  and 
excusing  himself  for  not  sending  his  own 
portrait  in  return,  among  other  reasons,  by 
his  inability  to  produce  anything  so  good 
as    Francia' s    picture   and   gift.     Here  are- 
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two  of  his  concluding  paragraphs  : — "  You 
always  praise  my  work,  but  I  blush  at 
the  thought  of  it,  just  as  I  do  at  sending 

you  this  trifle for  I  know  none 

more  beautiful,  more  saintly,  or  better  exe- 
cuted than  your  pictures.  .  .  .  Rest  assured 
that  I  share  your  sorrows  as  my  own. 
Love  me  as  I  love  you,  with  all  my  heart, 
always  and  altogether  at  your  service,  yours, 
Eaphael  Sanzio." 

But  we  possess  a  better  key  to  the  secrets 
of  Raphael's  heart  than  a  chance  letter.  It 
was  during  these  years  that  he  addressed  to 
an  unknown  lady  some  sonnets,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  in  his  own  graceful  and 
clear  hand-writing.  They  contain  thoughts 
of  great  beauty,  struck  in  the  heat  of  a  first 
passion  from  a  true  poet's  soul.  We  may  quote 
a  prose  rendering  of  one  or  two  passages. 
"  Love,  thou  hast  bound  me  with  the  light 
of  two  eyes,  with  a  face  like  snow  and  roses, 
with  sweet  words  and  tender  manners.  So 
great  is  my  ardour  that  no  river  or  sea  could 
extinguish  my  fire.  But  I  do  not  complain, 
for  it  makes  me  happy,  and  the  more  I  burn 
the  more  I  wish  to  do  so.  How  sweet  was 
the  chain,  how  light  the  yoke  of  her  white 
arms  around  my  neck  !  When  those  bonds 
were  loosed  I  felt  a  mortal  grief " 

He  hints  in  another  sonnet,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  how  it  happened  : — "  It  was 
evening  :  one  sun  had  set,  but  another  arose 
in  its  place." 

And  again  : — "  Just  as  Paul  when  he  de- 
scended from  the  skies  was  unable  to  reveal 
the  secrets  of  God,  so  my  heart  has  covered 
my  thoughts  with  an  amorous  veil.  So  I  say 
nothing  of  all  I  have  seen  or  done,  because 
of  the  joy  I  hide  in  my  heart." 

He  had  resumed  his  old  and  favourite 
occupation  of  painting  the  Madonna,  some- 
times gazing  upon  her  sleeping  Child,  as  in 
the  Stockholm  version  of  the  Loreto  picture, 
now  on  a  visit  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  sometimes  watching  the  eager  play 
of  her  own  and  the  Infant  Baptist,  as  in  the 
lovely  Aldobrandini  group  in  the  National 
Gallery,  where  the  Saviour  presents  His  little 
companion  with  a  blossom  of  pink.  But 
more  often  he  chooses  now  a  statelier  theme, 
and  paints  her  as  the  Queen  of  heaven ;  for 
instance,  in  the  Foligno  altar-piece,  shy  and 
glad  and  graceful,  but  of  a  nobler  woman- 
hood than  before.  Once  he  crowns  her  with 
a  diadem  while  still  on  earth  in  the  early 
days  at  Nazareth,  and  fills  the  "  hill  country  " 
with  classic  ruins  and  beautiful  figures,  that 
strike  us  as  strangely  out  of  place  in  so 
devotional  a  subject,  though  possibly  quite 


true  to  the  real  features  of  our  Lord's 
youthful  home. 

Pope  Leo  X.  aimed  at  making  Rome  the 
most  cultivated  and  beautiful  court  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  capital  of  Italy  and 
the  Holy  City  of  Christendom.  His  father 
Lorenzo,  who  gave  him  spiritual  advice  when 
he  went  as  a  mere  boy  to  take  his  seat  as  a 
cardinal  in  the  Sacred  College  at  Rome,  had 
told  him  to  value  a  real  antique  above  the 
finest  ornament  of  gold  or  embroidery,  and  he 
kept  faithfully  this  command  if  he  neglected 
some  of  the  others.  Under  his  rule  Rome 
forgot  everything  else  in  the  universal 
passion  for  Antiquity.  The  one  certain 
road  to  promotion  was  to  discover  an  old 
marble,  to  unearth  a  temple,  to  read  Plato, 
or  to  write  a  perfect  Latin  style.  Anti- 
quarianism,  however,  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  that  which  goes  by  the  name  in 
our  own  day.  It  was  strictly  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  that  end  we  may  describe  as 
the  most  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  life. 

We  can  see  the  Pontiff  on  a  cool  Sunday 
evening  receiving  his  guests  at  the  Vatican, 
examining  admiringly  through  his  glasses 
the  curtain  which  Raphael  had  painted  as 
the  background  for  the  Papal  players,  and 
joining  heartily  in  the  merriment  of  his 
court  at  the  light  jokes  and  music  of  the 
comedy,  which  a  cardinal  had  composed. 
Or,  again,  we  may  follow  him  with  a  magni- 
ficent retinue  threading  the  streets  towards 
the  palace  of  a  princely  banker,  to  sup  on 
costlier  viands  off  the  most  splendid  plate 
enriched  by  the  genius  of  a  Benevenuto 
Cellini.  Or,  once  more,  we  might  watch  him 
leaving  his  city  behind  him  for  the  forest 
depths  of  the  Apennines,  there  to  indulge 
in  his  dearest  pursuit — that  chase  which 
banished  while  it  lasted  thoughts  alike  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  Pagan  world. 

No  wonder  then  that  Raphael  fell  in  with 
the  prevailing  taste,  and  left  his  frescoes  at 
the  Vatican  to  decorate  now  a  bath-room, 
now  a  festal  hall,  now  a  private  chapel.  To 
the  splendid  pleasure-seeking  of  the  day  we 
owe  the  beautiful  fresco,  of  Galatea  borne 
over  the  waves  amid  laughing  sea-nymphs, 
and  shell-blowing  Tritons  and  shooting 
Cupids,  at  the  "Farnesina"  mansion  which 
Agostino  Chigi  had  just  built.  Later  on  he 
came  back  there,  and  painted  for  his  muni- 
ficent friend  and  patron  the  exquisite  story 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  taking  the  outline 
from  the  Latin  poem  of  Apuleius,  which  had 
just  been  published,  but  expanding  it  after 
his  own  graceful  fashion  into  a  series  of 
perfect  pictorial  fancies. 
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There  remains  only  one  great  work  in- 
spired by  Leo  X.  of  which  we  have  to 
speak  —  the  Cartoons.  The  Pope  was 
anxious  to  complete  the  magnificence  of 
the  Sixtine  Chapel  (the  private  oratory  of 
the  Vatican,  as  St.  Peter's  was  the  metro- 
politan church  of  the  world)  by  covering 
the  tower  and  unpainted  portion  of  its  walls 
with  a  work  worthy  of  those  great  Floren- 
tine masters,  culminating  in  Michael  Angelo, 
who  had  laboured  at  its  embellishment. 
Nothing  is  so  rich  and  warm  as  tapestry. 
Wrought  in  wool,  silk,  and  gold  at  what 
had  become  since  the  seizure  of  Arras1  by 
Louis  XL  the  first  looms  in  the  world, 
those  of  Flanders,  each  piece  cost  £700. 
When  they  came  home  the  cartoons  were 
thrown  on  one  side.  They  found  their  way 
into  the  collection  of  a  great  amateur,  King 
Charles  L,  and  were  retained  by  Cromwell 
for  the  nation  at  the  royal  sale  for  £300. 

Every  one  has  heard  how  they  were  found 
cut  into  strips  in  an  old  chest,  and  knows 
their  recent  history  at  Hampton  Court 
(where  Sir  Christopher  Wren  built  them  a 
gallery),  at  Windsor,  and  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.  Nor  is  there  any  need  to 
describe  their  beauties.  Two  or  three  points 
may  be  noticed :  first  the  wonderful  pene- 
tration and  sympathy  which  led  Raphael 
to  picture  the  beginnings  of  the  Church 
as  a  knot  of  rude  fishermen  upon  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  to  bring  into  contrast  with 
the  worldly  splendours  of  the  Papacy  those 
earliest  acts  of  St.  Peter,  the  healing  of  the 
cripple,  and  the  destruction  of  those  who 
"  lied  to  God"  in  pretending  to  surrender  their 
possessions  for  the  poorer  brethren  ;  finally, 
to  show  the  Apostles  of  the  Gentiles  triumph- 
ing over  the  wisdom  of  Greece  and  the  power 
of  Rome  at  Athens  and  before  the  Imperial 
Deputy.  In  the  second  place  we  must  warn 
our  readers  to  look  for  Raphael's  meaning 
rather  in  action  and  composition  than  in  the 
expression  of  the  heads,  otherwise  they  may 
be  disappointed.  And  thirdly  we  would  call 
their  attention  to  the  extreme  beauty  of 
the  mise-en-schie — the  shells  and  birds  and 
flowers  by  the  seashore  —  the  atmosphere 
and  distance,  though  sadly  faded,  of  the 
landscape— the  twisted  pillars,  the  temples 

1  Whence  they  get  their  old  name,  and  are  called 
Arazzi  in  Italy.  Readers  of  Qucntin  Durward 
will  remember  Arras.  Tapestry  is  a  most  beautiful 
combination  of  art  and  handicraft.  But  my  readers 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  recent  invention 
of  painted  tapestry  (which  in  texture  is  like  a  coarse 
canvas)  is  pronounced  by  some  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties quite  equal  to  the  old  laborious  workmanship, 
thread  by  thread. 


and  accessories  of  those  events  which  tran- 
spire within  cities. 

Raphael's  private  life  at  Rome  was  not 
free  from  fault,  but  at  times  he  seems  to 
have  sought  repentance  among  the  religious 
musings  of  his  pencil.  Some  of  these  breathe 
profound  meditation  and  devotion.  They 
seem  to  have  been  personal  outpourings  of 
spirit,  and  were  never  continued  on  canvas. 
As  a  boy  he  had  delighted  in  the  pure, 
delicate  outline  of  silver  point ; 2  at  Florence 
he  employed  chiefly  rapid  touches  in  pen  and 
ink  j  now  he  preferred  studying  his  pro- 
posed effects  in  red  chalk. 

Some  of  his  most  beautiful  pictures 
travelled  far.  The  glorious  Madonna  di 
/San  Sisto  went  a  couple  of  centuries  later  to 
Germany  as  a  wedding-gift.  If  not  the  latest 
of  his  Madonnas,  it  is  the  final  expression  of 
his  genius  in  this  field.  This  was  the  period 
too  of  the  imaginative  St.  Michael  at  the 
Louvre,  and  the  noble  St.  Cecilia,  with  her 
rapt  companions  around  her,  and  the  material 
instruments  of  the  divine  harmonies,  to  which 
they  listen,  at  her  feet.  Music,  of  which 
the  Italian  world  was  already  becoming 
deeply  enamoured,  found  a  willing  poet  in 
Raphael ;  witness  his  exquisite  little  portrait 
of  a  boy  with  a  violin. 

But  alas  for  us !  "  whom  the  gods 
love  die  young."  While  Raphael  was  plan- 
ning a  restoration  of  the  Eternal  City 
to  its  ancient  splendour  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Pope  (we  have  not  had  space  to  say  a 
word  of  his  own  essays  in  architecture3  and 
sculpture,  or  of  his  designs  for  decorative 
work),  he  sickened  by  his  own  imprudence, 
and  breathed  his  last  on  Good  Friday,  the  6th 
of  April,  1520,  exactly  thirty-seven  years  of 
age,  for  it  was  his  birthday.  In  his  will  he 
strove  to  make  reparation  for  his  sins.  He 
left  all  his  painting  materials  and  works  of 
art  to  two  of  his  scholars  on  condition  of 
completing  his  unfinished  undertakings  at 
the  Vatican.  Raphael  had  never  married, 
and  left  a  handsome  fortune.  The  Cardinal 
Bibbiena  had  brought  about,  so  it  is  said, 
an  engagement  between  him  and  his  own 
niece,  but  she  died  first.  The  whole  court 
mourned  one  whom  every  one  had  loved,  and 
who  had  perished  in  the  flower  of  his  youth. 
The  Pope,  says  Yasari,  wept  bitterly.  Over 
the  body,  as  it  lay  before  interment,  they 
hung  his  unfinished  Transfiguration,  the  last 
and  greatest  of  his  single  works.  He  had 
passed  himself  beyond  the  veil. 

2  Drawings  with  a  point  of  silver  on  coloured  paper. 
s  He  held  the  post  of  architect  to  St.  Peter's. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Prince  Schekzo  (In  the  service  of  Lame  Bowzer 

as  Lubin  the  Shepherd.) 
TlJPLET       .         .  (Imperial  Train-bearer.) 

Pompine  the  Ninth  (Empress  of  all  the  Orchid  Isles.) 


(Lady  of  the  Manor.) 
(her  daughter.) 


Fairies  and  Courtiers. 


Dame  Bowzer    . 

Dulcima     . 

The  Witch  Moroso 

Sorgen        .         ,         (Slave  of  the  Magic  Scarf  .) 


Acts  I.  and  III. — Dame  Bowzer's  Garden. 


Act  II.  State-room  in  the  Palace  of  Pompine. 


[The  scene  is  laid  in  the  year  6789  a.tj.c,  near  Mythelenis,  the  capital  of  the  Orchid  Isles.  Full  descriptions 
of  the  court  and  country  dress  of  the  period  may  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Dunimchen,  Tetefolle,  and  other 
contemporary  historians.] 


ACT  I. 

Exterior  of  cottage  with  porch  and  lattice-window,  L. 
Garden-seat  at  back,  C.  Small  rustic  table  and 
stools,  R. 

Enter  Lubin,  R.,  playing  Flute  ;  stops  beneath  window 
and  sings. 

Air — "  Poor  Mary  Ann  "  (  Welsh). 

Hear'st  thou  not  my  mournful  numbers, 

Sweet  Dulcima  ? 
Do  they  much  disturb  thy  slumbers, 

Sweet  Dulcima  ? 


Prithee  rise  and  ope  the  casement, 
Smile  upon  these  efforts  well-meant, 
Which  are  being  on  the  air  spent, 
Sweet  Dulcima ! 


Lubin  (coming  down  C).  E'en  to  a  shepherd-lad 
'tis  oft  allowed 
To  pipe  sweet  nothings  to  a  maiden  proud : 
But  on  St.  Valentine's  auspicious  day 
He  may  full  bravely  tune  his  little  lay 
Beneath  her  window  ;  when,  should  she  appear, 
He  claims  her  kindly  notice  through  the  year. 
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Sang  I  too  softly  ?     Shall  I  sing  again  ? 
Or  is  my  serenading  all  in  vain  ? 
(Contemptuously)  The  lute  is  after  all  a  foolish  reed 
When  heart  and  voice  together  yearn  to  plead 
Poor  Lubin's  woes  !  [Crosses  to  R. 

Enter  Dulcima,  L. ,  from  cottage. 

Dulc.   (merrily).    Ah,  Lubin,  why  so  gay  ? 
Hast  thou  then  found  thy  Valentine  to-day  ? 
Lubin  (confused).  Nay— mistress — that  is — I— but 

came — to  say 
The  moon  was  at  its  full  this  month — and  now 
I'd  best  go  milk  the  crumple-horned  cow, 
And  tend  my  sportive  lambkins,  and — in  short, 
Discharge  my  duties  whilst  my  betters  sport 
And  laugh  and  merry  make  from  morn  to  night ! 
(Aside)   My  heart  is  heavy — though  my  speech   be 

light !  [Turns  to  go  off,  R. 

Dulc.  (earnestly).  Nay,  surely,  Lubin,   thou  wilt 

stay  and  spend 
The  day  with  us,  and  to  our  dances  lend 
The  magic  of  thy  minstrelsy  ?     Oh,  stay  ! 

Lubin  (gloomily).   I  have  no  heart  for  piping  !    I 

must  play 
The  truant  at  thy  feast !     Amid  my  flocks 
My  mind  may  school  itself  to  Fortune's  shocks  ! 
Farewell !  [Goes  up  R. 

Enter  Dame  Bowzer,  L. 

Dame  (C).  Good  morrow,  Dulcie.     Is  that  Lubin 
The  very  one  I  wanted.     Sir,  thy  share  [there  ? 

In  our  festivities  to-day  will  be, 
Attendance  on  the  guests — and,  let  me  see, 
What  else  ?     Ah,  yes,  our  little  friends,  perchance, 
May  wish  to  foot  it  in  the  mazy  dance 
Unto  thy  piping.     Wilt  thou  show  thy  skill 
Upon  thy  instrument  ? 

Lubin  (R.,  fervently).  I  will !  I  will! 

Dame   (to  Dulc,  L).  And,  Dulcie  darling,  thou 
must  mind  and  see 
That  just  one  slice  of  cake  and  cup  of  tea 
To  each  is  given  ;  for  (proudly)  to-day  at  least 
Naught  shall  be  lacking  at  Dame  Bowzer's  Feast. 

[While  they  lay  table,  R.,  with   doll's  cups,  &c, 
they  sing. 

Trio. 

Air — "  Canadian  Boat  Song." 

Spread  quickly,  spread  !     The  fays  are  near  ; 

We'll  give  them  the  best  of  our  country  cheer  (bis). 
A  nice  thin  slice  of  nice  sponge-cake, 
And  nice  hot  tea  their  thirst  to  slake  ; 

And  we  only  hope  our  store  will  last ! 
Come,  let  us  haste  !    The  time  flies  fast  (bis). 

Chorus  of  Fairies  in  distance. 

Mr—"  Climbing  over  Rocky  Mountains"  (Pirates  of 

Penzance). 

From  the  far-off  Elfin  Mountains, 
Haunted  Caves  and  Magic  Fountains, 
Come,  both  friendly  Fays  and  Pixies, 
Best  of  Brownies,  nicest  Nixies,     . 

To  the  Feast  at  Bowzer  Grange  !    (repeat). 

Enter  the  Fairies  in  single  fVe,  singing  above  lines. 
They  each  present  a  little  flower  to  the  Dame  and 
Dulcima,  and  then  group  round  stage.     Lubin, 
R.     Dame  and  Dulc,  L.,  at  porch  of  cottage. 
Fairy  Queen  (stepping  forward,   G).   As  tenants 
of  the  glens  and  forests  deep 
Which  hail  thee  mistres  s,  come  we,  dame,  to  keep, 
Within  thy  halls,  the  Feast  of  Valentine. 


Dame  avd  Dulc.  (together).  How  good  of  you  ! 
Lubin  (absently).         The  weather's  wondrous  fine  ! 
Fairy  Queen  (to  Dulc).  To  thee,  0  constant,  kind, 
and  lovely  maid, 
We  grant  the  freedom  of  our  Goblin  Glade. 
Although  in  fairy  business  unskilled, 
Henceforth  art  thou  a  member  of  our  Guild. 

[  Throws  wreath  over  Dulc 's  head.     Chord, 
Dulc.  (confused).   I  hardly  know  what  words  can 
e'er  express 
My  sense  of  gratitude  and  happiness 
At  this  transcendent  honour.     May  I  be 
Worthy — to — for —  [Stop>s  at  a  loss  for  a  word. 

Dame.  Quite  so  !     And  now  to  tea. 

[They  trip  across  stage,  singing,  and  scat  themselves. 
Lubin  attends  to  their  wants. 
Junior  Fairy   (rising).   A   timely  toast,    I   often 
fancy,  lends 
Enchantment     to     the     scene.        Here's     "Absent 
Friends !  "  [Chord. 

Enter  tlie  Witch  Moroso,  L. 

Mor.  (coming  down  C).  Forgive  so  rude   an  in- 
terruption, dame, 
And  }^ou,   fair  maidens  all.      (Botes  sarcastically.) 

Perchance  my  name 
Is  known  to  some  ? 

Dulc.  (aside).  Oh  dear  !     It's  old  Moroso  ! 

Dame  (gushingly).   How  do  you  do  ? 

Mow.  Thank  you,  I'm  only  so-so. 

T  merely  came  to  leave  my  card  and  say 
How  much  I  hoped  success  would  wait  to-day 
Upon  your  merry  meeting. 

Dame  (soothingly).  I  was  told 

You  still  were  suffering  from  a  serious  cold, 
And  naturally  thought  you  would  not  care 
In  our  al  fresco  gathering  to  share.  [make  ! 

(Aside  to  Dulc.)  I  really  know  not  what  excuse  to 

Dulc.   (aside).     'Twas  all  my  fault.      My  limbs 
with  terror  shake. 

Dame.   Oh,  will  you  not  some  slight  refreshment 
take 
Before  you  leave  ? 

Moro.  (going  up).    Ah,  can  I  e'er  forget 
Such  hospitality ! 

Lubin  (dreamily).   The  grass  is  wet. 
People  who  know  our  climate  always  shun 
The  scorching  influence  of  the  rising  sun  ; 
The  delicate  are  best  at  home.    ( To  Fairies)    And  you 
Will  doubtless  bear  me  out  ? 

Fairies  (together).  'Tis  true  !  'tis  true  ! 

Moro.   I  should  so  like  to  bless  you  ere  I  go ! 
Would  it  be  boring  you  ? 

All  (sadly  and  slowly).     Oh,  no  !  oh,  no  ! 

The  Witch's  Song. 
Air — "When  sorrow  sleepcth  "  (German). 
Witch  (C,  with  feeling). 

Moroso  goeth  !     Let  her  go  ; 

She's  aged  and  infirm, 
And  many  find  her  dull  and  slow — 

A  verdict  you  confirm. 

[All  shake   their  heads  and  raise  their 
hands  in  protest. 
Ah  me  !  from  many  a  house  I  turn 

Pursued  by  speeches  rude  ; 
For  love  and  sympathy  I  yearn  ; 

None  more  misunderstood — 

Witch.  Than  poor  Moroso !    (significantly)  Harm 

her  not. 
All.   Yes,  mind  Moroso  !     Harm  her  not. 
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Witch  {retiring  up). 

Now,  as  I  leave  this  giddy  throng, 

I  venture  to  suggest 
The  time  will  come  (and  that  ere  long) 

"When  ye  will,  like  the  rest, 
Find  it  the  safest  course  to  take, 

The  wisest  plan  by  far, 
"With  witches  always  friends  to  make, 

Or   (shaking  her  finger)   else  your  games 
they'll  mar. 

All.  Ah,  poor  Moroso  !     Harm  her  not. 
Ah,  mind  Moroso  !     Harm  her  not. 
[Exit  Witch  slowly,  L.,  ivi'h  threatening  looks. 
Dulc.   Sound  the  shrill  sackbut  and  the  hautboy 
hoarse, 
Whilst  twinkling  feet  in  measure  move  — of  course 
You  understand  me  ?     "What  I  meant  to  say 
"Was,  choose  your  partners,  please. 

Lubin  (R.).  And  let  me  play 

A  sweet  gavotte  I've  writ  to  grace  the  day. 
(Aside)  In  vain  I  strive  to  chase  my  gloom  away. 
[Sighs  heavily,  and  goes  up  back   to   garden-bench, 
where,  after  pretending  to  play  the  flute,  he  falls 
asleep.      The  Fairies  with  Dame  and  Dulc.  dance 
and  exeunt  into  cottage,  L.      When  they  have  left 
the  stage  the   Witch  re-enters  cautimesly,   L.  I., 
shaking  her  fist  after  them,  and  muttering  to 
herself.     She   comes  down    C.    ivithout  noticing 
Lubin  sleeping  on  bench  at  back. 
Mow.  (taking  from  under  her  cloak  a  long  thin 
strip  of  calico,  on  which  are  scrawled  cabalistic  signs, 
d'C. ).    After  all  these  years  of  weary  struggling  to  make 
for  myself  a  position  in  county  society,  to  be  excluded 
from  the  entertainments  of  these  paltry  upstarts  ! 
Ha !   ha !   I  will  indeed  punish  their  wicked  pride ! 
Ho  !  ho  !  Tra  !  la  !  la  ! 

[Skips  up  back.     Starts  with  a  shriek  on  recognising 
Lubin,  who  rises  yawning,  and  comes  down  R. 
Moro.   (aside,  tragically).     Minions  and   ministers 
of  mischief  aid  me !     'Tis  none  other  than  Prince 
Scherzo ! 

Lubin  (R.,  bowing  to  her).  The  young  people  are 
probably  playing  dumb-crambo  in  the  drawing-room. 
Perhaps  you  would  care  to  join  them  ?  No  ?  ( Witch 
turns  back  on  him.)  Well,  I  wish  you  a  very  good 
day.  [Exit  dejectedly,  trying  to  play  his  flute. 

Moro.  Imperial  Scherzo  in  the  guise  of  a  shepherd  ! 
What  means  it  ?  I  heard  he  had  retired  from  public 
life.  Perchance  to  woo  this  country  maiden.  Hee  ! 
hee  !  If  so  my  little  plan  will  soon  produce  a  rude 
awakening.     And  now  to  summon  the  slave. 

[  Witch's  incantation. 
Where  the  owl  and  the  bat 
And  the  skeleton  and  rat 
Amid  old  rusty  ruins  in  the  moonlight  play  ; 
"Where  spectres  tall  and  thin 
Flash  their  sightless  orbs  and  grin, 
And  vanish  at  the  dawning  of  the  day,  day,  day  : 
From  such  gruesome  haunts  as  these, 
(Flippantly)  Quickly  come,  sir,  if  you  please  ! 
For  I'm  getting  rather  weary  of  this  lay,  lay,  lay. 

I  am  then  mocked  !  there  is  no  slave  !  And  yet  at 
our  revels  on  the  last  Walpurgis  night  I  was  assured 
that  this  scarf  had  a  most  obedient  servant.  (Angrily) 
I  only  wish  I  could  give  that  most  obedient  servant  a 
bit  of  my  mind. 

SoRGEN  the  Slave,  a  tall,  gaunt  woman,  cloaked  and 
hooded,  enters  noiselessly,  and  stands  behind  Moro. 

Sorg.  (in  sepulchral  tones).  And  who  art  thou,  so 
sick  of  life,  so  brave 
To  meet  disaster  as  to  call  the  slave  ? 


Moro.  (coming  down  H.,  Slave  following,  L.).   I  am, 
Moroso  !     And,  as  I  suppose, 
You  know  this  Magic  Scarf  ? 

Sorg.  Ah  !  no  man  knows 

Better  than  I  its  virtues  and  its  powers. 
(Aside)  I  fear  me  mischief  o'er  this  household  lowers. 
Moro.  Come,  come,  no.rudeness  !     Why  hast  thou 
To  appear  before  me  ?  [delayed 

Sorg.  I  had  soon  obeyed 

Thy  far-fetched  summons,  hadst  thou  only  used 
The     words    "I    wish"  —  those    words    so    much 

abused. 
I  am  not  bound  to  wait  on  thee  until, 
As  present  owner  of  the  scarf,  thy  will 
Expression  finds  in  but  the  simple  phrase 
"  I  wish,  etcetera."     Sorgen  obeys 
And  executes  thy  wishes.     Quickly  say 
What  thou  desirest. 

Moro.  Tell  me  then,  I  pray, 

Wherein  the  power  of  the  scarf  doth  rest.  [best. 

Sorg.  To  leave  that  power  untouched  I  think  were 
Those  who  employ  it  never  cease  to  long 
For  that  which  hurries  them  from  wrong  to  wrong, 
To  all  unhappiness,  unrest,  and  woe. 
Their  own  lives  shorten  as  their  wishes  flow  ! 
(To  Moro.)  Express  a  wish.      My  meaning   I   will 
show. 
Moro.   I  wish  the  magic  of  the  scarf  to  tell 
Upon  the  maiden  Dulcima. 

Sorg.  (grimly).  'Tis  well. 

Examine  now  the  scarf. 

Moro.  (starting  back).     'Tis  shorter. 
Sorg.  Yes, 

And  so  with  every  ill-judged  wish  the  less 
It  doth  become,  until  Sorgen  the  slave 
Bears  its  poor  owner  to  an  early  grave. 
And  dost  thou  think  that  thou  alone  mayst  trade 
In  evil  deeds  and  wishes,  and  evade 
The  consequences  of  the  crimes  ?     No,  no. 
Behold  the  shrunken  scarf ;  so  shalt  thou  go, 
In  spite  of  all  thy  witchcraft,  weak  in  mind, 
Shrunken  in  body.     Thou  shalt  surely  find 
Thy  just  reward  so  long  as  thou  shalt  use 
The  scarf  for  evil  ends — 

Moro.  (suppressing  a  yawn).    Quite  so.    Pray  choose 
Some  other  audience  for  your  nursery  rhyme 
(Which  halts  most  painfully)  ;  I  'm  pressed  for  time, 
And  must  away.     So  take  the  scarf  and  greet 
The  maiden  Dulcima  (whom  you  will  meet 
Somewhere  about  the  house  or  grounds)  with  words 
To  this  effect :   "Thy  friends,  the  Mocking  Birds, 
Send,  with  fond  love,  this  girdle  old  and  rare 
To  be  at  once  by  thee,  0  maiden  fair, 
Worn  as  a  charm  against  all  witchcraft,  spells, 
And  other  dangers  which  thy  heart  foretells 
To  be  at  hand  !  "  (To  Sorgen)  This  is  my  bidding.   Go  ! 
Thou  must  obey.     Ha  !  ha  !     I  wish  it  so  !  [Exit,  R. 
Sorg.  Oh,  from  this  thraldom  shall  I  ne'er  be  freed — 
The  slave  of  wicked  thought  and  wicked  deed  ! 

Enter  Dulcima  from  cottage. 

Dulc.    Oh,    where     is     Lubin?       Echo    answers 
"where?"  [here, 

( To  Sorg. )  Hast  thou,  good  mistress,  seen  a  shepherd 
With  mien  dejected,  piping  forth  a  lay 
Full  of  sad  meaning,  sorrow-laden — 

Sorg.  Nay, 

I  know  him  not.     But,  prithee,  canst  thou  say 
Where  I  may  find  fair  Dulcima  ? 

Dulc.  She  stands 

Addressing  thee. 

Sorg.  Then  let  these  humble  hands 
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Present  to  thee  this  scarf.     These  are  the  words 

I  was  enjoined  to  speak  :  "  The  Mocking  Birds, 

Thy  friends,  send  thee  this  girdle  old  and  rare, 

To  be  at  once  put  on  and  worn  with  care 

As  a  true  charm  against  all  witchcraft,  spells, 

And  other  evils  which  thy  heart  foretells 

To  be  at  hand."   {Aside)   No  more  I  need  to  say, 

Mischief  enough  will  follow  from  to-day  ! 

Vide.    Oh,   thank  my   darling   dickies !      Thank 
them  all 
For  this  remembrance  ;  and  lest  I  should  fall 
Into  dire  dangers  such  as  they  foresee, 
Pray  tell  them  thou  thyself  the  scarf  on  me 
Didst  wind  securely.    (Sorg.  ties  the  scarf  on. )     Wilt 
not  stay  and  sup  ? 

Sorg.  I  thank  thee,  maiden  :  ere  the  moon  is  up 
I  must  be  miles  away.     I  kiss  thy  hand.      [Exit,  L. 

Dulc.  {examining  scarf,  seated  on  bench  at  back). 
Charms  should  be  never  very  smart  or  grand 
For  a  mere  country  maiden  ;  still — I  wisli — 

[Sorgen  suddenly  appears. 

Dulc.  {unconscious  of  Sorgen' s  presence).  I  wonder 
what  I  wish  !     I  want  to  wish — 
And  yet  I  know  not  what  I  ought  to  wish. 

[Sorg.  disappears,  L. 

Enter  Lubin,  R. 

Dulc.  Oh,  Lubin,  I  have  been  looking  for  thee 
everywhere,  neglecting  my  duties  as  hostess,  and 
wasting  my  time  in  making  thee  sing.  Ah,  see, 
thou  smilest !     I  said  I  would  make  thee  smile. 

Lubin  {gloomily).  Aye,  I  can  smile !  {Does  so, 
vacantly.)  Well  doth  the  sage  observe  how  poor 
is  the  heart  that  never,  never,  never  rejoiceth. 
( Turns  towards  Dulc. ,  and  recognises  the  scarf.  His 
tone  and  manner  at  once  change.  Aside.)  Ha!  the 
famous  Magic  Scarf  which  has  been  stolen  from 
the  wardrobe  of  my  Imperial  mistress  !  {Aloud) 
Pardon  me,  fair  maiden,  if  I  ask  thee  a  most  rude 
question,  but — but  whence  came  that  wondrous  scarf  ? 

Dulc.  Is  it  not  quaint  ?  Now,  let  me  whisper 
thee  a  secret,  Lubin.  {They  draw  together.)  'Tis 
a  charm  to  protect  me  against  the  machinations  of 
old  Moroso  and  her  sister  witches. 

Lubin.  Indeed  !  And  dost  thou  not  know  that  this 
so-called  charm  will  bring  thee  into  far  greater  trouble  ? 

Dulc.  {stiffly).  How  so  ? 

Lubin.  Nay,  that  is  for  thee  to  discover,  if  thou 
art  bent  on  keeping  this  scarf.  [Goes  up  R. 

Dulc.  I  have  every  intention  of  doing  so. 

[Goes  up  L. 

Lubin  (R.  C).  I  promise  thee  a  more  precious 
charm,  if  thou  wilt  but  be  guided  by  me.  I  know 
full  well  the  awful  influence  of  the  scarf,  and — 

Dulc.  {turning  on  him).   How  dost  thou  know  it  ? 

Lubin.  Nay,  I  cannot  explain  it.  {Aside)  My 
oath  of  office  forbids  me. 

Duk.  Then  no  more  will  I  listen  to  thy  old  wives' 
tales,  and  I  will  wear  the  scarf  till  it  has  given  up 
its  secret  to  me,  and  then — 

Lubin.  Ah  !  and  then  ? 

Dulc.   I  will  make  good  use  of  its  magic  powers. 

Lubin.  Then  indeed  I  cannot  save  thee  !  And 
sooner  than  stay  here  and  watch  thy  sweet  nature 
alter,  I'll  e'en  leave  this  loved  retreat,  {Aside)  and 
lay  the  matter  before  the  Empress.  {Aloud)  Dulcima, 
farewell.  [Exit,  R. 

Dulc.  {fiercely).  Does  he  think  me  a  mere  child  to 
be  lectured  thus  ?  No,  no,  I  will  not  submit  to  being 
schooled  by  a  shepherd.  {Sitting  on  bench  at  back.) 
Besides,  who  knows  but  that  the  scarf  really  may, 
after  all,  be  a  magic  one  ?  It  seems  to  wind  itself 
round  my  waist,  to  cling  to  me,  and  yet — it  pains 


me,  it  sends  a  strange  thrill  through  my  heart,  and 

I  feel —     {Leans  her  head  back  and  closes  her  eyes.) 

Ah,  if  I  only  knew  what  it  is  that  Lubin  fears  for 

me  !     I  wish —     {At  these  words  Sorgen,  cloaked  and 

hooded,  stealthily  appears  behind  Dulcima.)     I  wish — 

oh,  how  much  I  wish  to  know  what  Lubin — meant ! 

[Sorgen  raises  her  hands  and  waves  them  over  Dulcima 's 

head  as  she  sinks  back  in  a  trance.     From  the 

cottage  come  the  voices  of  the  Fairies  singing  as 

the  curtain  descends. 


ACT  II. 

Stale-room  in  the  Palace  of  Pompine.  Throne  on 
dais,  C.  ;  gong,  L.  ;  small  tripod,  R.,  with 
night-light. 

Enter  Sorgen  and  Dulcima  slowly,  R.  ;  the  latter  is 
leaning  wearily  on  Sorgen 's  arm,   and  is  much 
changed  in  looks,  speech,  and  manner.  x 
Dulc.  {looking  listlessly  round).  What   doth   this 
And  whither  have  we  come  ?  [mean, 

Canst  thou  explain,  or  art  thou  always  dumb  ? 
What  is  this  place  1 

Sorg.  The  Palace  of  Pompine — 

Of  far-famed  Orchid  Isles  the  mighty  queen. 

Enter  Witch  Moroso,  R. 

Moro.  Go,  straightway  do  her  bidding,  {Aside  to 
Sorg.)  or  the  blight 
Fast  falling  on  the  girl  shall  on  thee  light, 
And  wither  thee  as  well.    ( To  Dulc. )  At  once,  then,  use 
The  scarf. 

Dulc.         Yes,  yes,  I  will.     Do  I  not  choose 
Right  well  in  wishing  to  be  Empress  here 
In  place  of  Pompine  ? 

Moro.  Good  !   ( To  Sorg. )   Why  stand'st  thou  there  ? 
Thou  knowest  the  maiden's  wishes. 

Sorg.  {solemnly).  Pause  and  think 

What  thou  demandest.     To  the  very  brink 
Of  utter  misery  and  woe 
Moroso  urges  thee. 
Moro.   {advancing  savagely  towards  Sorg.).     Base 

hireling ! 
Dulc.  Go  ! 

Thou  must  obey.     /  wish  it ! 

Sorg.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Thou  shalt  be  Empress,  but  thy  fate  is  sealed. 

[Exit,  R. 
Song. 
Air — "Gottes  Rath  unci  Scheiden." 

Moro.  Why  sits  a  cloud  upon  thy  brow  ? 
The  world  is  all  before  thee  now, 

And  beckons  thee, 
With  youth  and  beauty,  wealth  and  power, 
To  gaily  snatch  the  fleeting  hour, 
And  happy  be. 
Both.  Yes,  happy  be. 

Dulc.   And  yet  my  heart  grows  cold  and  sad, 
And  thoughts  arise  so  strange  and  bad 

Within  me. 
Have  I  then  lost  all  peace  of  mind  ? 
Ah,  where  shall  I  contentment  find 
And  happy  be  ? 
Both.  Yes,  happy  be. 

Enter  Pompine  hurriedly,  L.    {she  carries  a  small 
bed-room  lamp  in  one  hand  and  her  sceptre  in  the 
other). 
Pomp.  Are  you— er — the   ladies   who   desired  to 

speak  with  me  ? 
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Moro.  "We  come  on  a  delicate  matter.  Many 
years  ago  your  Majesty's  elder  brother  (of  pious 
memory),  Petrus  the  Sixty-second,  was  wrecked  in 
the  stormy  Gulf  of  Anemone.  His  beloved  wife 
and  darling  daughter  were  drowned  with  him.  Was 
it  not  so  ? 

Pomp.  This  is  but  history.  "Why  revive  the 
painful  past  ? 

Moro.  Because  history  for  once  is  wrong.  Thy 
niece,  the  only  daughter  of  the  mighty  Petrus,  was 
never  drowned.  [Chord. 

Pomp,  (starting  up).  Not  drowned  ! 

Moro.  She  became  entangled  in  the  net  of  one  of 
the  Red  Fishermen  who  frequent  that  fearful  coast. 
The  somewhat  disappointed  sportsman  sold  her  to  a 
sentimental  market-woman — 

Pomp.  Yes  !  yes  !  and  then  ? 

Moro.  And  then — then —  (Aside)  "What  happened 
next?  Fiction  does  not  suit  me.  (Aloud)  "Why, 
then  the  market-woman  brought  her  to  me  and 
exchanged  her  for  a  bundle  of  asparagus,  and  all 
these  sunny  years  I  have  watched  and  tended  and 
taught  her,  and  now — oh,  deary  me  ! — (begins  to 
whimpir) — to  lose  her,  the  prop  of  my  declining 
days ! 

Pomp.  This  was  indeed  good  of  thee  ;  but,  pardon 
me,  I  fail  to  understand  why  thou  hast  delayed  to 
call  on  me  regarding  this  rather  important  question. 

Moro.  Until  I  had  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
maiden's  identity,  I  naturally  could  not  induce  her 
to  press  her  claim.  [Crosses  to  L. 

Pomp,  (locking  up,  after  reflection).  It  may  sound 
absurd  in  a  real  empress,  but  I  confess  your  story 
has  disturbed  me.     "What  is  the  claim  you  mention  ? 

Moro.  The  claim  to  the  crown,  of  course. 

Dule.  Of  course. 

Pomp.  Yes,  of  course.  But  the  satisfactory 
evidence  ? 

Moro.  Consists  in  the  possession  of  a  curiously- 
worked  scarf  of  wondrous  magical  powers,  by  which 
the  lawful  succession  in  thy  Imperial  Family  is  and 
always  has  been  regulated. 

Pomp.  Ha  !  how  knewest  thou  a  secret  known  only 
to  the  Lord  Keeper  and  myself  ? 

Moro.  By  a  chance  discovery  of  the  real  value  of 
that  scarf,  which  was  wrapped  round  the  child  when 
she  was  found  in  the  fisherman's  net,  and  which  has 
lain  for  many  years  neglected  among  her  toys  and 
tuckers. 

Dule.  (aside).  So  strange  and,  ah,  so  sad  !  I  can- 
not recall  one  single  event  in  all  those  many  years. 

[Crosses  to  Moro.,  L. 

Pomp.  But  stay  ;  thou  art  mistaken.  It  is  /  who 
hold  the  real  scarf,  left  in  the  Imperial  wardrobe  by 
my  poor  brother  before  he  sailed  on  that  fatal 
voyage. 

Moro.  Indeed !  Hast  ever  tested  that  scarf  of 
thine  ? 

Pomp.  Nay  ;  but  soon  will  I  prove  that  thou  art, 
as  I  fear,  but  a  rank  and  impudent  impostor. 

[Rushes  off,  L. 

Moro.  {skipping  about  and  laughing  shrilly,  ivhile 
Dule.  seats  herself  on  throne,  chants). 

When  I  stole  the  scarf  one  murky  night, 

With  the  help  of  a  wizard  rat, 
A  duplicate  rag  we  left  behind 

Which  for  magic's  worth — just  that ! 

[Snaps  her  fingers. 

He-enter  PoHPINE,  L.  (carry  'ng  scarf  similar  to 

that  worn  by  Dule). 
Pomp.   There  is  the  only  Real  and  Original  Scarf 
of  the  Imperial  House  of  Pompine  ! 


Moro.  And  it  will  work  magic  for  thee,  eh  ? 

Pomp.  That  is  forbidden.  Besides,  Imperial 
Houses  have  no  need  of  magic. 

Moro.  "Would  all  were  like  thee !  Now  if,  by 
means  of  our  scarf,  we  can  summon  a  spectre-slave 
who  shall  bear  witness  for  this  maiden  and  against 
thee,  0  Pompine,  what  then  ? 

Pomp.  If  indeed  my  scarf  is  imitation,  then  have 
I  no  right  to  the  crown,  and  must  perforce  believe 
that  this  child  is  my  dear  brother's  long-lost 
daughter. 

Dule.  (offended).   Child  indeed  ! 

Pomp,  (aside).  I  can  discover  no  trace  of  our  mar- 
vellous family  beauty  in  this  maiden. 

Dule.  (aside).  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  very 
plain  old  thing  is  an  aunt  of  mine. 

Moro.  (standing  behind  Dule.  on  throne).  And  now 
to  test  the  rival  scarfs. 

Pomp,  (recit.). 

Imperial  Scarf,  do  let  me  see 

Thy  magic  master,  so  that  we 

Can  have  this  matter  once  for  all 

Disposed  of.     Thus  I  loudly  call 

Upon  thee,  for  I  wish  to  know 

Whether  this  is  the  scarf  or  no. 

Again,  I  wish  for  thee.     WThat  ha  !  what  ho  ! 

Pomp,  (timidly,  after  a  pause).  Strange !  There 
seems  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  misunderstanding 
somewhere  ;  don't  you  think  so  too  ? 

Moro.  There  is  a  very  certain  amount  of  failure ! 
And  now  let  us  see  what  success  attends  the  simple 
utterance  of  thy  niece,  the  Princess  Dulcima,  soon 
to  be  Empress  of  all  the  Orchid  Isles.  Speak,  fair 
Dulcima  !  (Aside  to  her)  Don't  forget  to  bring  in 
the  words  "  I  wish  !  " 

Dule.  0  slave  mysterious,  unseen,  yet  near, 
I  wish  for  instant  aid.     Appear  !  appear  ! 

Enter  Sorgen  noiselessly,  L. ;  she  is  cloaked  from 
head  to  foot. 

Sorg.  (pointing  to  Pomp.).  From  thee  hath  passed 
the  sceptre  of  this  land. 
False  is  the  guerdon  which  within  thy  hand 
Now  rests.    This  maiden,  whilst  she  lives,  must  reign 
In  place  of  thee,  proud  Pompine.     Ne'er  again 
Will  kings  and  courtiers  seek  to  win  thy  smiles, 
Dethroned  Empress  of  the  Orchid  Isles.         [Exit,  L. 
[Pomp,  sinks  at  Dule' s feet. 

Moro.  Art  thou  at  length  convinced  we  are  no 
mean  impostors  ?  Our  credentials  were  better  than 
thine,  ex- Empress,  after  all,  hee  !  hee  ! 

Pomp,  {rising  and  coming  down  C.  dejectedly).  Oh, 
yes,  indeed  !  (Offers  to  kiss  Dule,  who  repulses  her). 
Why  did  I  not  know  this  before  !  How  like  she  is  to 
me  !    I  might  have  guessed  her  relationship  at  once. 

Moro.  (R.).  Well,  we  only  discovered  the  fact 
yesterday,  quite  by  chance.  I  am  so  glad  thou  art 
ready  to  acknowledge  thy  niece  ;  it  saves  annoyance. 
And  it  shows  a  very  amiable  trait  in  an  ex-Empress's 
character. 

Pomp.  (L. ).  One  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  strange 
at  having  to  abdicate  the  government  of  such  a  realm 
as  this  all  on  a  sudden.  (Sighs.)  However,  I  mean 
to  do  what  is  right.  I  will  summon  my  courtiers 
from  their  couches  and  announce  my  resolution,  lest 
I  be  tempted  to  change  it  on  the  morrow. 

Dule.  (eagerly).  Yes  ;  summon  the  Court.  I  wish 
to  exercise  my  power.  There  are  so  many,  many 
things  I  wish  to  do,  to  have,  to  know— so— so  many 
things.  . 

Pomp,  (aside).  I  fear  me  my  successor  is  ambitious. 
Ah  !  so  was  I— at  her  age.  [Beats  gong,  L. 
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Enter  slowly,  L.,  Courtiers,  headed  by  Tuplet. 
They  are  in  long  white  robes,  and  bear  little  bed- 
room lamps.  They  file  round  stage,  chanting  to 
air  of  "  Austrian  National  Hymn." 

Chorus. 

Hail,  all  hail,  0  noble  iady, 

Pompine,  Empress  good  and  great ; 
We  are  ready  to  adore  thee 

(Though  the  hour  be  somewhat  late). 
Thus  we  sing,  with  fervent  feeling, 

Pompine,  mayst  thou  ever  live  ! 
(Though  sweet  sleep  is  o'er  us  stealing)  \  ,, .  . 

Still  for  ever,  Pompine,  live  !  )  {°ls> 

Pomp.  (L.  C).  My  once-loved  subjects — nay,  still 
loved,  but  no  longer  subject. 

Tup.  What  then,  my  liege,  is  the  object  of  the 
subject  ? 

Pump.  Thy  curiosity  is  but  natural,  good  Tuplet ! 
Ye  have  been  roused  from  your  well-earned  slumber 
to  learn  that  a  change  of  government  is  imminent. 

[Takes  off  crown  and  places  it  on  Dulc.'s  head. 

Tup.   'Tis  good  ! 

All.  'Tis  very  good  ! 

Dulc.  (to  Pomp. ).  Perhaps,  to  save  confusion,  all 
announcements  had  in  future  better  come  direct  from 
me.  Ahem  !  Ye  will,  all  of  you,  attend  to-morrow 
in  the  Council  Chamber  to  kiss  hands  and  swear  true 
and  faithful  allegiance  to  me — yes,  me — Dulcima,  the 
daughter  of  Petrus  the  Sixty-second,  and  consequently 
his  rightful  successor. 

Tup.  This  is  somewhat  confusing  ! 

All.  It  is  most  confusing  ! 

Pomp.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  can  be  clearer. 
The  Empress  hath  spoken. 

Tup.  It  is  perfectly  plain.  All  hail,  great 
Dulcima ! 

All.  All  hail! 

Dulc.  (aside  to  Moro. ).  This  is  very  nice  !  ( To 
all)  Ye  may  now  retire,  most  faithful  subjects. 
( To  Tup. )  Do  thou  remain. 

Tup.  (aside,  stifling  a  yawn).  I  shall  take  a  week's 
holiday  and  stay  in  bed. 

[Exeunt  Courtiers,  L.,  singing  as  before.  While  the 
Courtiers  are  filing  round  stage  and  going  off, 
Moro.  has  been  whispering  eagerly  in  Dulc.  's  ear 
at  back  of  throne. 

Dulc.  (sternly  to  Tup.).  Thou  wilt  straightway 
consign  this  woman  to  the  dampest  and  darkest 
dungeon  'neath  the  castle  moat ;  load  her  with  chains, 
and  there  let  her  await  trial  for  misappropriation  of 
the  Public  Monies. 

Tup.  That  is  no  crime  !  .    [Remains  unmoved. 

Pomp.  What  means  this  mad  and  sudden  charge  ? 
Art  thou  not  then  my  niece,  and  in  what  have  I 
wittingly  wronged  thee  ? 

Dulc.  In  that  thou  hast  all  these  years  wasted 
the  wealth  which  was  mine. 

Moro.  We  are  given  to  understand  that  the 
Imperial  Treasury  is  nigh  emptied.     Ugh  ! 

Dulc.  Away  with  her  !  And  guard  her  carefully 
on  peril  of  thy  life  (to  Tuplet). 

Tup.  Must  then  forsooth  this  cruel  deed  be  done  ? 
If  so,  then  find  some  other  agent — one 
Who  stands  in  awe  of  witches  and  their  spells. 
Tuplet  for  such  cares  not,  and  boldly  tells 
You  both  to  seek  obedience  elsewhere. 

Moro.  (shaking  her  fist  at  him).  I 

Will  deal  with  thee,  thou  tom-tit,  by-and-by. 

Pomp,  (to  Dulc).  Thou  dost  not  surely  wish  me 
dead  and  gone  ? 

Dulc.  I  wish  it ! 
NO.    III. 


Sorgen  enters,  L.,  and  beckons  to  Pomp. 

Pomp.  Ha  !   the  spectre-slave  !     Lead  on. 

[Exeunt  Sorg.,  Pomp.,  and  Tup.,  L. 
Moro.   But  little  more  and  vengeance  is  complete. 
Dulc.  (pressing  her    hand    to  her  side).      What 

means  this  faintness  ? 
Moro.  Oh,  'tis  only  meet 

We  both  exhausted  by  these  trials  should  be. 
But  come,    bear  up  !    (Loud  knocking  outside,   R.) 
What  now  ?    Who  knocks  so  late  ? 

Enter  Lubin,  R.  (he  is  still  in  his  shepherd's  smock). 

Lubin.  Lubin  the  Shepherd  comes  unasked  to  save 
Thee,  most  misguided  Dulcima  .... 

Dulc.  (not  recognising  him).  Who  gave 

Thee  entrance  here  ?  And,  prithee,  by  what  right 
Dost  thou  presume  to  come  at  dead,  o'  night 
To  prate  in  this  familiar  strain  ?     How  now  ! 
Dost  think  that  I,  the  Empress,  will  allow 
Unmannerly  intrusions  of  this  kind 
To  pass  unnoticed  ? 

[Starts  up,  then  sinks  back  and  closes  her  eyes. 
Lubin  (crosses  to  L. ).  Ah,  how  warped  her  mind  ! 
'Tis  thou,  Moroso,  hast  this  ruin  wrought 
By  spells  most  vile  !     Let  me  the  maiden  bear 
Safe  to  her  home  !     (He  sinks  poiuerless  on  seat,  L. ) 
What  ails  me  ? 
Moro.  Dost  thou  hear 

The  distant  tolling  of  the  Passing  Bell  ? 

[Church  bell  heard  tolling  ivith  muffled  sound. 
Sweet  shepherd,  'tis  for  thee  !     It  is  thy  knell ! 
In  the  deep  waters  of  the  Palace  Lake, 
Bound  hand  and  foot,  eternal  ease  thou'lt  take, 
And  sleep  in  peace. 

Lubin  (kneeling  before  Dulc,  and  seizing  her  hand). 
If  only  for  the  sake 
Of  all  the  happy  days  now  dead  and  past, 
Grant  me  this  one  request,  it  is  the  last : 
Let  thy  fond  mother  know  that  I  have  failed 
To  win  thee   back  to   her  !     Thou   (to  Moro.)  hast 

prevailed  ! 
By  means  of  sorcery  thou  conquerest  me  ! 

[Comes  down  L. 
Farewell !    (To  Moro.)  Dog  not  my  steps  !   Dost  think 

that  I 
Still  cling  to  life  ?     Ah,  no  !     Let  me  but  die  ! 

[Exit,  L. 
Dulc.  (looking  round  listlessly).    What  did  he  say  ? 
Will  he  come  back  again  ? 
It  matters  not !     Could  I  but  ease  this  pain ! 

Enter  Dame  Bowzer,  R. 

Dame  (advancing  towards  Dulc.  with  outstretched 
arms).  Ah,  Dulcie,  sweet  one,  art  thou  found  at 
last  %  [Dulc.  draws  back  haughtily. 

Fear  not  mine  anger  !     1  forgive  the  past  ! 

Let  me  but  kiss  thee  !     Let  mine  old  arms  hold 

My  own  beloved  child  ! 

Dulc  (patronisingly).     Be  not  so  bold, 

Good  dame.     Thou  shouldst  thy  distance  keep,  and 
learn 

To  speak  with  greater  deference. 

Dame.  I  yearn 

For  but  one  smile,  one  loving  word  from  thee  ! 

What   means  this  madness  ?     Why  then  didst  thou 
flee 

From  home  with  such  a  wicked  mate  as  this  ? 

(To  Mo>o.,  who  threatens  her)  I  fear  thee  not!     (To 
Dulc.)  Didst  think  I  should  not  miss 

The  only  being  whom  I  love  ? 
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Dulc  (asidr).  Poor  dame  ! 

Her  loss  hath  quite  distraught  her  !  (Aloud)    Know 

my  name 
Is  Dulcima,  the  Empress  of  the  land  ! 
Our  subjects  we  permit  to  kiss  our  hand. 

[Dame  kisses  it  fondly. 
Moro.  Thou  canst  not  stay  here  now,  so  quickly 
go  ! 
Stroll  through  the  town,  but  do  not  lose  thy  way. 
Come  back  to  break  thy  fast  and  spend  the  day. 

[She  and,  Dulc.  laugh. 
Dame  (stoutly).    I  will  not  leave  my  daughter  ! 
Moro.  (to  Dulc).  Speak! 

Dulc  (angrily).  Away ! 

This  is  no  place  for  beggars  ! 

Dame  (sadly).  Very  true  : 

Though  they  but  beg  for  love     (To   Moro.)  Thou 

soon  shalt  rue 
This  robbery  of  my  darling  Dulcie's  mind  ! 
And  now  I'll  go  and  wait  until  I  find 
A  better  time.     Ah,  yes  !     I'll  watch  and  wait ! 
A  mother's  love  oft  conquers  cruel  fate  !        [Exit,  R. 
Mow.  (aside,  as  she  arranges  tripod  in  right  centre 
of  stage).   That  worthy  dame  had  wisdom  ;  well 
she  knew 
How  futile  was  the  struggle — one  to  two. 
Seeing  the  two  have  both  the  power  and  skill 
To  make  things  most  unpleasant. 

Dulc  (eagerly).  Are  we  now 

About  to  read  the  Book  of  Life  ? 

Moro.  (lights  small  lamp  on  tripod).  Allow 
Me  now  to  make  all  preparations  due 
To  such  an  awful  quest.     The  flame  burns  blue  ! 
Auspicious  is  the  sign  \ 

[She  burns  small  blue-liglit  and  walks  slowly  round 
tripod. 

Here,  take  this  glass, 
[Gives  hand  looking-glass  to  Dulc. 
And  mark  the  phantoms  which  before  thee  pass 
As  thou  dost  gaze  therein  with  anxious  eyes. 
Oh,  rise,  ye  mystic  shadows  of  the  future,  rise, 
And  guide  the  maiden's  falt'ring  feet ! 

Dulc.  (gazing  horror-stricken  into  the  glass).  There 
pass 
Some  shapes  familiar  in  the  mirror's  glass  ! 
The  shepherd-lad,  the  dame,  and  now  a  lass 
Whose  form  I  seem  to  know.     She  waves  her  hand  : 
Her  face  is  turned  to  me.     There  burns  a  band 
Around  her  waist — a  fiery  scarf.     The  same 
Which  now  I  wear  !     And  burning  is  the  name 
Thereon  of  Dulcima  !     Oh,  mark  her  eyes — 
Sunken  with  deep  despair — and  see,  she  tries 
To  tear  the  scorching  scarf  from  off  her  breast, 
But  all  in  vain  !     She  dies  !  she  dies  ! 
Moro.  (supporting  Dulc,  who  has  fallen  back  in  her 
chair).  The  rest 
I  need  not  show  thee  !   (Holds  up  rag  of  scarf. )    The 
last  fragment,  see  ! 
Dulc  (faintly).  Grant  my  last  wish  !    My  mother — 
[Sorg.  enters  silently,  L. 
Dame  (enters  R.,  and  kneels  by  Dulc).  Is  with  thee  ! 

[Tableau. 
Moroso. 
Dulcima. 
Dame.  Sorgcn. 

CURTAIN. 


ACT   III. 

(Same  Scene  as  in  Act  I.) 
Dulcima  discovered  sleeping  on  garden-bench  at  back. 
She  still  xocars  the  scarf,  which  must  be  whole 
and  untorn  as  in  Act  I.     Fairies  heard  singing 
in  cottage  as  curtain  rises. 

Dulc   (leaking  suddenly  and  springing  up).   Ha  t 
what  has  stung  me  with  a  scorching  sting  ? 
A  fiery  serpent,  or  some  horrid  thing 
All  legs  and  arms  and  head  and  half  a  wing  ? 

[Comes  down  C. 
Oh,  no  !  I  have  been  dreaming — such  a  dream  ! 
For  in  that  awful  nightmare  did  I  seem 
To  see  myself  so  wayward  and  so  wild 
As  even  to  have  ceased  to  be  a  child, 
And  a  proud,  wicked  woman  to  have  grown, 
With  tongue  of  bitterness  and  heart  of  stone. 
I  have  no  love  for  magic,  and  I  wish  the  maid 
Who  brought  the  wicked  present  had  but  stayed ! 

Enter  Sorgen  softly,  L. 

Dulc  (looking  up,  startled).  Oh  !  there  she  is  ! 
Please  take  the  scarf  and  bury  it,  or  burn  it, 
Or  wash  out  all  the  magic  and  then  turn  it 
Into  an  Eastern  turban,  and  present  it 
To  Dame  Moroso.  [Gives  scarf  to  Slave. 

Sorg.  It  was  she  who  sent  it. 

Dulc.  (puzzled).   But  what  relation  to  the  Mocking 
Is  that  old— lady  ?  [Birds 

Sorg.  False  the  very  words 

With  which  I  pressed  the  scarf  on  thee  to-day. 
'Twas  she  who  stole  it  with  intent  to  play 
One  of  her  spiteful  tricks  ;  and  first  on  thee 
Her  vengeance  fell. 

Dulc.  I  fear  the  dame  will  be 

Baffled  for  once.     But  how  or  where  did  she 
Steal  it  ?     Oh,  fie  !  most  errant  Goody,  fie  1 
To  sink  to  stealing  ! 

Sorg.  Yes,  I  own  that  I 

Object  to  such  a  mistress. 

Dulc  (earnestly).  Sorgen,  see 

The  blame  for  this  bad  deed  falls  not  on  me  ! 
And  never,  never,  never  let  me  see 
That  snake-like  scarf  again  !     Now,  Dulcie's  free  ! 

[Skips  across  stage. 

Sorg.   Ere  Sorgen  goes,  wilt  thou  but  let  her  tell 
Thee  that  the  lesson  of  to-day  was  well — 
Ah,  more  than  well  worth  learning.     Now  I  kneel 
To  kiss  thy  hand  and  beg  of  thee  to  feel 
Some  little  sympathy  for  such  as  I, 
Who  am  not  wholly  base.     At  least  we  try 
To  do  our  duty  :— we  alone  can  tell 
How  hard  that  duty  is.     Fair  maid,  farewell ! 

[Exit,  L. 

Dulc  (C. ).  How  very  nice  she  is  !     I'll  ne'er  forget 
Poor  Sorgen  !  [Goes  L. 

Enter  Dame  Bowzer /rom  cottage. 

Dame.  Dulcie,  where  hast  thou  been  staying  ? 

My  lingers  ache  with  strumming  on  the  spinnet 
My  stock  of  music — though  there's  little  in  it. 
And  where  is  Lubin  ?     It  will  ease  his  pain 
To  pipe  unti   the  echoes  screech  again 
Remonstrant.     Find  the  lad,  my  dear,  and  say 
The  Pixies  are  preparing  to  depart,  but  they 
Would  so  much  like  upon  the  lawn  to  dance 
Once  more.     They  do  not  often  get  the  chance 
Of  tripping  to  such  melody  as  his. 

Dulc  (sentimentally).    No  sweeter  shepherd  sure 
e'er  piped,  I  wis  ! 
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Dame.  Then  hasten,  loved  one  !  quickly  bring  the 
I  am  no  judge  of  modern  minstrelsy,  but  bad,     [lad  ! 
Nay,  worse  than  Bogies'  bagpipes  seems  to  me 
The  fluting  of  this  lazy  youth  to  be. 

Dale.    Nay,  mother,  Lubin  is  indeed  most  clever  ! 
Dame  (going  L. ).   Well,  well,  he  may  be  ! 
Dulc.  (running  after  her).  Mother,  did  I  ever 

[They  come  down  C,  Dulc.   leaning  her  head  on  her 

mother's  shoulder. 
Seem  to  thee  discontented,  out  of  sorts, 
Full  of  vain  longings,  foolish,  silly  thoughts, 
Greedy  and  grasping  ?  disinclined  to  smother 
All  idle  moods  and  fancies  ?     Tell  me,  mother, 
Have  I,  in  short,  e'er  said  I  longed  to  be 
Empress  of  Orchids'  realms  by  land  and  sea  ? 

Dame.   Ha  !  ha  !  what  now 
Runs  in  my  bonnie  birdie's  head  ?    I  trow 
St.  Valentine's  too  much  for  such  as  thou. 

Dulc.  Dear  mother,  I  have  had  a  horrid  dream  ! 
It  haunts  me  still !     E'en  now  I  scarcely  seem 
To  be  the  same  true  loving  child  to  thee  ! 
We  have  not  changed,  dear  mother,  have  we  ?     See, 
How  little  changed  my  love  is  ! 

[Kisses  Dame,  then  goes  L. 
Now  to  find 
Our  wandering  minstrel. 

[Waves  hand  to  Dame,  and  exit,  L.,  laughing. 
Dame.  Ah,  poor  child,  her  mind 

Is  much  excited  with  the  glare  and  noise 
Of  such  a  day  as  this.     Yes,  festal  joys 
Were  not  so  maddening  many  years  ago. 
We  were  more  dignified — as  some  say — slow  ! 
[Exit  into  cottage.     Dulc.   in  distance  heard  crying 
"  Loo-oo-oo-bin  ! "    which  Lubin,   sauntering  in 
R.,  faintly  echoes. 
Lub.  (leaning  against  iving,  R. ).  The  flute — German 
or  otherwise — as  played  by  one  Lubin,  a  shepherd, 
seems  wholly  unequal  to  expressing  any  great  depth 
of  divine  despair  or  acute  mental  anguish  !     Ay  de 
mi !     Oh,  deary  me  !  [Sighs  heavily. 

Dulcima  runs  in  L. 

Dulc.  (breathless).  Oh,  Lubin,  Lubin,  I  did  so  fear 
thou  hadst  gone!  (A  pause.  Lubin  sighs.)  My — 
my  mother  would  so — so  like —  (Aside)  He  looks 
very  angry. 

Lub.  What  thy  mother  may  like  is  simply  adored 
by  her  shepherd.  (Aside  eagerly)  What  has  become 
of  the  scarf  ? 

Dulc.  (timidly,  L.).  Wilt  play  something  again  for 
us,  Lubin  ?    The  Fairies  are  longing  for  a  dance  ! 

Lub.  (R. ).  I  can  well  understand  it  ;  for  indeed 
my  own  feet  are  often  tempted  to  keep  time  to  my 
magic  music.  Ahem  !  Talking  of  magic,  has  the 
scarf  taken  to  itself  wings  ? 

Dulc.  (laughing  and  talking  very  fast).  Ha  !  ha  ! 
Yes,  it  has,  and  I  am  so  glad,  and— and— oh!  why 
didst  thou  never  tell  me  more  about  it  ? 

Lub.  (aside).  I  shall  have  to  tell  her  that  I  am  Lord 
Keeper  of  State  Secrets  as  well  as  Lubin,  a  shepherd  ! 
Oh  dear.  (Aloud)  Well,  Dulcima,  I  will  explain  it 
all  to  thee  if  thou  wilt  only  let  me  make  one — only 
one  remark.  (Draws  near  her.)  There  was  once  upon 
a  time  a  poor  young  flute-player  who 

Dulc.  (beginning  to  laugh).  But  thy  remark  threatens 
to  grow  into  a  story. 

Lub.  (sighing  as  he  takes  her  hand).  Aye,  aye,  the 
old,  old  story.  Let  me  but  kneel.  (Kneels.  Aside) 
Shepherds  always  kneel  on  such  occasions.    (Aloud) 

Dulcima,  may  Lubin  ever  dare  to  hope  that 

[Tuplet  the  Page  puts  his  head  in  at  wing  R.  during 
above  speech,  much  amused,  then  coughs  signifi- 
cantly. Lubin  springs  up  and  goes  R.  Dulcima 
retires  to  door  of  cottage,  L. 


Enter  Tuplet,  R. 

Tup.  (bovjs,  cap  off).  Pardon  my  unseemly  inter- 
ruption, 0  most  Serene  Highness  and  Ineffable 
Altitude — but— but —  [Grins. 

Dulc.  (at  door  of  cottage).  Ineffable  fiddlestick  !  Ha! 
ha !  Fancy  not  knowing  Lubin  !  I  must  go  and 
tell  mamma.  [Exit  into  cottage. 

Lub.  (taking  Tup.  by  the  ear  and  bringing  him 
down  C).  Recollect,  please,  that  in  future  my  name 
is  Lubin,  plain  Lubin.  On  the  Bowzer  plain  Prince 
Scherzo  feeds  her  flocks  !  her  flocks  ! 

[Sighs  and  goes  R. 

Tup.  (aside).  I  hope  the  flocks  look  better  fed  than 
the  flockster. 

Pompine  enters  R.,  meets  Lubin. 

[They  start.     Chord. 

Pomp.  Prince  Scherzo  ! 

Lub.  Mighty  Pompine  ! 

Tup.  (aside).  Here's  a  lark. 

Lub.  {bowing).   Most    gracious    Majesty,    let     me 
remark 
How  overjoyed  am  I  to  lay  once  more 
My  homage  at  your  feet !     (Aside)  This  is  a  bore. 

Pomp.   (R.).  What  sight  is  this  which  greets  great 
Pompine's  eyes  ? 
Is  it  our  Scherzo  in  some  quaint  disguise  ? 
Or  is  it  only  some  Arcadian  swain, 
Who  sighs  and  pipes,  and  pipes  and  sighs  again  ? 
Ha  !  ha ! 

Tup.  (R.  C).  Ha  !  ha  !  And  pipes  his  eye  again  ! 
That's  very  good.     Ha  !  ha  ! 

Pomp,  (shaking  sceptre  at  Tup.).  We  will  be  plain, 
Quite  plain  with  thee,  most  truly  trying  child. 
Rouse  not  th'  Orchidian  Tigress,  which,  when  wild, 
Will  rend  the  popinjay. 

Tup.  (apologetically).    I  scarcely  smiled, 
0  Tigress  great. 

Pomp.  Enough  !     We  mount  our  throne  ! 

[Sits  on  stool,  R. ,  placed  by  Tup. 
A  truce  to  persiflage  !     The  time  has  flown 
For  subterfuge  !    Lord  Keeper,  pray  explain. 
Why  take  to  shepherding  ? 

Tup.  (aside).  As  Lubin — plain  ! 

Lub.  (crossing  to  R.  U.  E.).    Appearances  are  some- 
what, I  admit, 
Against  me.     But  if  Pompine  should  think  fit 
To  listen  to  the  tale  I  can  unfold — 
(Aside)    The   Court   being  absent— then   I   will  be 

bold 
To  tell  my  story  to  so  kind  a  judge. 
Once  upon  a  time  a  poor  flute-player  .  .  . 

Tup.  (aside).  Fudge  ! 

Enter  Dame /rem  cottage. 

[Lubin  looks  off  at  back,  R.,  lost  in  thought. 
Dame  (starting,  L.).    The   Empress!    What!    Or 
am  I  not  deceived  ? 
Is  it  my  mistress  ?     Have  I  then  received 
A  visit  from  my  loved,  my  gracious  Pompine  ? 
Never  so  grand  a  day  as  this  was  seen  (Kisses  Pomp.' s 
hand)  in  Bowzer  Grange.  [Returns  L. 

Pomp,  (rising  and  crossing  to  L. ).  Ah !  only  cares 
of  State, 
And  nothing  else,  of  course,  have  quite  of  late 
Prevented  our  Imperial  selves  from  seeing 
All  our  old  friends  ! 

Tup.  (aside).  Who  make  a  point  of  fleeing 

When  we  approach.     Ahem  ! 

Pomp,  (severely).  What  ails  thee,  page  ? 

Tup.   (tapping  his  throat).    My   bronchial    tubes 
bespeak  th'  advance  of  age  ! 
Imperial  Tigress  ! 
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Pomp,  (to  Dame).  Now,  we  never  find 
Such  maids  of  honour  to  our  royal  mind 
As  thou  wast,  Bowzer  ! 

Davie  (much  flattered).   So  I  say  myself. 
They  are  not  to  be  had,  for  love  or  pelf. 

Enter  the  Fairies,  headed  by  their  Queen,  singing. 
They  file  round  stage,  and  pose  at  back.  The 
Queen  next  to  Tuplet,  R.  2.  Dulcima  follows 
on  last. 

Dame.  Here  comes  my  daughter,  whom  you  may 
remember 
Was  born  upon  the  Nones  of  a  November, 
Just  eighteen  years  ago  ! 

Pomp,  (raising  Dulc,  who  has  knelt,  and  kissing 
her).  Quite  so  !     Then  this 

Is  Dulcima,  our  god-daughter.     A  kiss 
'We  give  thee,  child. 

Tup.  (aside).  The  child  is  not  amiss  ! 

Pomp,   (turning  to  Fairies).    And  who  are  these 
who  look  so  bright  and  gay  ? 

Dame.  They  are  the  Pixies,  who  have  spent  the  day 
With  Dulcima. 

Tup.  (aside).       I  wish  they'd  let  me  play. 

Queen  of  Fairies  (to  Dame).   We  think  that,  after 
all,  'tis  waxing  late  ; 
We  always  like  to  be  in  bounds  by  eight, 
Or  else  the  Goblins  will  our  glow-worms  steal 
(Some  sympathy  for  us,  no  doubt,  you  feel), 
And  then  we  should  be  somewhat  in  the  dark, 
Unless  the  moon  were  up. 

Tup.  (aside).  A  wise  remark  ! 

And  yet  I  love  her  ! 

Dame.  Pompine  surely  will 

Permit  me  to  present  Queen  Daffodil 
And  all  her  fairy  suite. 

Tup.  (clasping  his  hands).   Ah,  sweet  indeed  ! 

[Queen  and  Pomp,  exchange  bows. 

Lubin  (coming  down  C. ).    The  Court  is  still  em- 
ployed upon  the  mead 
In  plucking  daisies.     I  will  therefore  try 
To  harrow  up  your  souls — from  every  eye 
To  draw  a  cataract  of  tears  ;  for  who, 
In  listening  to  my  woes — ah,  tell  me,  who 
Will  fail  to  weep  ? 

Tup.  'Tis  echo  answers,  who  ? 

Pomp.  Of  course  thou  knewest,  Bowzer,  all  along, 
Our  friend  the  Prince  % 

Dame  (laughing).       Oh  yes!  there's  nothing  wrong 
About  my  faithful  shepherd.     When  he  came 
Hither  he  said  he  did  not  wish  his  name 
To  be  disclosed,  for  fear  he  should  be  teased 
By  Dulcima.     And  /"was  very  pleased 
To  let  him  have  his  way,  and  here  he  stayed 
And  learnt  the  flute — while  sheep  or  lambkins  played 
Just  as  they  pleased  ;  and  sometimes,  too,  they  strayed. 

[All  laugh. 

Dulc.  (crossing  to  Lubin,   C).    What  doth   this 
mean  ? 

Lab.  (distractedly).   I  am  not  Lubin.    No  ! 
In  fact,  I'm  some  one  else  !     I'm — Prince — 

All.  Scherzo. 

[Chord. 

Pomp.  He  is  our  valued  Lord  High  Keeper  Great 
Of  our  Imperial  conscience  and  our  State 
Secrets,  and  so  on  ! 

Lubin  (aside   to  Didc.).   And  dost  thou   not   see 
now, 
My  oath  of  office  would  not  me  allow 
To  speak  more  openly  upon  the  scarf? 

Dulc.  Yes,  Lubin  dear,  I  see  it  now.  [Goes  L. 

Pomp.  (R.  C. ).  Quite  half 

The  afternoon  lias  flown,  and  yet  the  Prince 


Has  failed  to  make  one  effort  to  convince 
Us  of  the  justice  of  his  absence  long 
From  Court  and  office.     Our  displeasure  strong 
Will  soon  display  itself,  unless  we  know 
The  cause  of  this  concealment,  Prince — 

All.  Scherzo. 

[Chord. 

Lubin  (C).  I  will  be  brief.  Your  Imperial  High- 
ness may  remember  that  we  had  some  slight  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  my  practising  the 
flute  during  the  meetings  of  the  Privy  Council.  Thus 
debarred  from  thorough  freedom  in  my  favourite  pur- 
suit, I  obtained  leave  of  absence,  a  la  Francawe,  and 
retired  to  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  devoting 
myself  to  the  study  of  that  divine  instrument — con 
amore ! 

Tup.  Especially — con  amore  ! 

Pomp.  Tuplet,  thy  speech  is  superfluous  !  Scherzo, 
thy  motive  was  excellent !     Proceed  ! 

Lub.   Now  it  struck  me  that  sheep — a 
would  best  sympathise  with  my  earnest  efforts. 

All.  Hear,  hear  ! 

Dame  (L.,  aside  to  Dulc).  What  beautiful  words  ! 
He  is  a  born  orator  ! 

Dulc.  (sentimentally).  He  is  !     He  is  everything  ! 

Lub.  While  looking  about  me  for  sheep  in  search 
of  a  musical  shepherd,  I  happened  on  my  mother's 
old  friend,  Dame  Bowzer  here,  and  explained  to  her 
my  programme  of  exile,  and  with  her  I  engaged  as 
Lubin  the  Shepherd  for  nothing  a  day. 
[Lubin  goes  L.  and  joins  Dulc.  Pomp,  and  Dame 
converse,  C.  The  Witch  Moroso  heard  croning 
off  R.  her  song  in  Act  I. 

Dulc.  (starting).  Good  gracious  !  There  is  Moroso 
again  !  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  (Aside)  Shall  I  ex- 
pose her  ?     Oh  no,  I  will  forgive — and  forget ! 

Lub.  (to  Dulc).  Why  so  fluttered,  sweet  one  ?  Art 
afraid  of  this  Moroso  ? 

Dulc  Ye-es !  Oh,  Lubin,  I  must,  I  ought  to  tell 
thee  why.  [They  converse,  L. 

Enter  Moroso,  R.,  singing. 

Moro.  (coming  down  C).  A  poor,  decrepit  old 
woman,  who  has  served  the  State  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  for  the  last  two  hundred  and  three  years, 
now  seeks  an  obol  from  the  Empress  Pompine ! 
Charity,  gracious  gentles  !  Charity  !  (Aside,  after 
glancing  at  Dulc. )  Ha  !  the  scarf  is  gone  ! 

Lub.  (after  speaking  aside  to  Pomp. ,  L.  C. ).  Madame 
Moroso,  I  have  been  laying  your  case  before  her  Im- 
perial Majesty,  and  she  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  make  a  special  appointment  under  Government 
for  you,  in  recognition  of  your  past  services. 

[Hands  paper  to  and  converses  with  Pomp. 

Moro.  (R.  C).  The  Orchidian  Tigress  is  ever 
thoughtful  for  the  wants  of  the  stricken  doe  !  Oh  dear  ! 

[  Whines. 

Tup.  (turning  to  Moro.).  Oh  deer!  Ha!  ha! 
That's  good  !  I  can  sympathise  with  thee,  poor  doe  ! 
I  too  am  heart — all  hart — and  sorely  stricken  ! 

Moro.   Avaunt,  thou  malapert !         [Goes  up  R.  C. 

Lubin  (L.).  Silence,  gentles!  Silence,  I  prithee, 
for  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  ! 

Pomp.  (C,  with  much  dignity).  Acting  upon  the 
advice  of  the  Lord  Keeper  of  our  Imperial  Conscience 
and  State  Secrets,  we  have  decided  to  appoint  thee, 
Moroso,  Spinster,'  of  the  Black  Bat  Mountains,  to 
supervise  at  our  capital  of  Mythelenis  the  performance 
or  practice  of  every  beginner  on  the  piano-forte,  violin, 
zither,  cornet-a-piston,  and— and —  [At  a  loss. 

Lubin  (C,  prompting).  Shepherd's  pipe,  or  common 
flute. 

Pomp.   Quite  so.     And  we  further  command  thee, 
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under  certain  pains  and  penalties,  to  practise  dili- 
gently from  day  to  day  thine  own  scales,  when  not 
otherwise  engaged  with  thy  pupils.  We  have  spoken. 
(Aside  to  Lubin)  That  ought  to  keep  her  out  of 
mischief. 

Moro.  (R.,  sullenly).  And  if  I  decline  this  office, 
what  then  ? 

Pomp.  "Why  then,  by  virtue  of  certain  magic 
powers  which  thou  knowest  us  to  possess,  we  shall 
straightway  transform  thee  into  a  Perpetual  Hum- 
ming-top of  perpetual  motion,  and— present  thee  to 
the  Pixies. 

Fairies  (together).  Oh  !  Oh  ! !  Oh  for  a  Humming- 
top  !!  ! 

Moro.  (furiously).  Then  I  hereby  accept  the  In- 
spectorship of  Scales.  Better  to  die  of  bad  and 
ceaseless  music  than  to  live  the  lasting  toy  of  ever- 
youthful  sprites  !  [Disappears  with  a,  yell,  R. 

Pomp.  (C,  to  audience).    Thus  having  helped  our 
friends  and  foiled  our  foes, 
"We  bring  our  drama  to  a  fitting  close. 

Tup.  (R.  C).   Our  fitting  clothes!     But  do  they 
fit  so  well  ? 
Our  sitting  friends  in  front  must  quickly  tell. 

Dame.  (L.  C).  "Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on 
the  stage." 
Dame  Bowzer  bows  adieu.     Respect  old  age. 

Lubin  (L. ).    The  Shepherd-prince  returns  to  public 
life, 
Accompanied  by  sheep-dog,  flute,  and— wife.  [Sighs. 


Dule.  (doivn  L. ).  And  last,  not  least,  there's  no 
apparent  reason 
Why  we  should  not  the  Wishes  of  the  Season 
Waft  with  all  truth  and  kindliness  to  you. 
Our  faults  are  many,  but  our  years  are  few. 
Remember  that,  and  give  us  then— our  due  ! 
Farewell,  dear  friends  ! 

All.     '  Farewell ! 

Tup.  A  fond  adyoo  ! 

Finale. 

Air — "  Hunting  the  Hare." 

Pomp.  Your  private  opinion  of    Pompine's   per- 
formance 
Will  plainly  accord  with  your  public  applause. 
Dame.   For,  just  like  ourselves,  she  must  act  in 
accordance 
With  rules  histrionic  and  national  laws. 

Lubin.  And  if,  as  a  Prince  or  a  Piper,  my  playing 
Has  proved  a  success,  then  I  may  persevere. 
Dule.  And   don't  all  the   blame   on  poor  Dulcie 
be  laying, 
'Tis  only  a  child's  play  to  suit  the  New  Year. 

[Repeat  last  tivo  lines  for  chorus.     General 
Dance.     Tableau. 

Fairies. 
Queen  of  Fairies  (R.). 

Tuplet.       Empress.       Dame. 

CURTAIN. 


Dulcima  (L.). 
Lubin. 


JOAN    WENTWORTH. 

By   KATHARINE   S.    MACQUOID. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


JOAN  LEARNS  THE  TRUTH. 


^Sq  RS.  JOHN  WENT- 
WORTH was  tired, 
and  breakfasted  in  her 
room,  and  her  husband 
scarcely  spoke  to  any 
one.  Joan  ventured 
once  or  twice  to  look 
at  him,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  that  the  hair  he 
had  left  was  a  succession  of  grey  whiskers; 
the  short,  upright  grey  stubble  on  each  side 
of  his  head  matched  so  exactly  with  that 
on  his  face.  She  had  never  seen  any  one 
look  so  grave ;  her  father  too  seemed 
very  quiet ;  but  she  had  to  go  to  school, 
so  there  was  little  time  to  spend  on  con- 
jecture. 

At  the  door  of  her  room  she  met  her 
sister  Mary. 

"  Something  is  going  to  happen,"  Joan 
said,  "  and  I  feel  sure  it  is  something  dis- 
agreeable."    She  stopped  suddenly,  remem- 


bering her  mother's  caution ;  but  Mary  did 
not  appear  to  have  taken  alarm,  she  only 
said — 

"  Never  mind  about  the  imaginary  future, 
Joan,  the  real  present  is  what  you  have  to 
think  about." 

The  advice  was  doubtless  excellent,  but 
Joan  sighed  as  she  received  it,  and  she 
wished  that  Mary  would  be  less  priggish. 

"  Every  one  is  not  made  alike,"  the  girl 
said  to  herself  as  she  set  out  on  her  pleasant 
walk  down  the  steep,  tree-shaded  hill ;  "  I 
suppose  even  Mary  would  agree  to  that. 
Then  why  does  she  always  try  to  make  me 
agree  with  her,  and  do  as  she  does,  when  I 
am  born  different?  besides,  it's  nonsense,'' 
she  said,  as  she  climbed  over  the  gate,  having 
outstripped  the  maid,  who  with  a  shocked 
face  was  running  forward  to  open  it.  "  This 
world  would  be  a  very  dull  place  if  every 
one  was  alike.  Fancy  every  one  being  like 
aunt  and  uncle  !     My  goodness  !  " 
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Joan  had  now  made  several  pleasant 
acquaintances  among  her  school  -  fellows. 
Augusta  Morris  had  become  much  more 
sociable,  and  Jessie  Stuart  often  chatted 
about  books  in  a  way  that  made  Joan  sigh  to 
see  more  of  her ;  but  Jessie  was  some  years 
older,  and  was  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the. 
term,  and  as  Joan  still  cherished  the  idea  that 
no  one  could  possibly  care  for  her,  she  never 
sought  Jessie  out,  and  the  liking  that  might 
possibly  have  ripened  into  friendship  did  not 
progress.  There  was  also  fat  Anne  Macy, 
who  secretly  worshipped  Joan's  cleverness, 
and  talked  much  about  her  to  others ;  but 
this  girl  was  so  undemonstrative  and  phleg- 
matic that  it  was  difficult  to  guess  that  she 
cared  about  anything  but  editing,  and  it 
must  be  owned  that  Anne's  inordinate  love 
of  sweets  greatly  lowered  her  in  Joan's 
opinion.  There  was  no  one  at  Mrs.  Eombald's 
to  whom  she  could  have  confided  the  secret 
trouble  that  she  felt  to  be  brooding  over  her 
home,  even  had  her  sense  of  household 
loyalty  permitted  her  to  speak  of  it. 

There  was  no  French  lesson  to-day,  so 
she  came  home  early. 

Instead  of  going  in  through  the  house  she 
took  a  short  way  round  behind  the  stables, 
and  then  through  some  shrubberies  to  the 
back  of  the  Lodge  itself,  and  to  the  verandah 
of  her  mother's  room.  She  had  forgotten 
the  possibility  of  her  aunt's  presence  there, 
and  was  going  quietly  in  by  the  glass  door, 
when  she  started  and  stood  still. 

"  She  looks  clever  enough  to  earn  her  own 
living,  and  her  uncle  will  see  that  she  has 
proper  training,  if  you  consent  to  the  idea," 
she  heard  her  aunt  say. 

"Poor  little  Joan,"  her  mother's  voice 
said  in  answer. 

In  the  shock  of  hearing  words  not  intended 
for  her,  Joan  stumbled  and  let  her  books  fall. 
When  she  had  picked  them  up  she  stepped 
into  the  room.  Her  aunt  was  smiling,  her 
mother  looked  sad. 

"  Good  morning,  aunt."  Joan  went  up  to 
Mrs.  John  Wentworth. 

Her  aunt  nodded,  but  she  did  not  offer 
to  shake  hands. 

"Did  I  not  see  you  before?"  she  said. 
"  I  had  forgotten ;  you  went  to  school  I 
suppose.  You  like  lessons,  Joan,  do  you 
not?" 

"  Yes,  aunt.  Did  you  like  lessons  when 
you  were  my  age,  aunt  1 " 

Mrs.  John  Wentworth  looked  extremely 
upright  and  her  lips  closed  tightly  before  she 
answered. 

"  I    believe    so,"   she  said  in   a   languid, 


indifferent  voice,  u  but  it  did  not  in  my 
case  signify.  It  is  important,  on  the  contrary, 
that  you  should  profit  by  every  lesson  you 
receive." 

She  had  a  sweet  voice,  but  as  she  spoke 
its  music  was  spoiled  by  too  much  emphasis. 

Joan  looked  at  her  with  something  near 
akin  to  defiance  ;  she  did  not  recognise  this 
stranger-aunt's  right  to  lecture  her  before 
her  mother. 

"  Will  you  take  this  to  nurse,  dear  1 "  Her 
mother  held  out  some  lace  that  she  had 
taken  from  her  basket.  "Tell  her  it  is  for 
May's  frock." 

"  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  "  the  girl  asked 
herself  as  she  went  upstairs.  "  Mamma 
only  gave  me  the  lace  to  get  rid  of  me, 
because  she  was  afraid  I  should  be  rude  to 
aunt.  Yes,  I  was  right,  that  second  smile 
of  hers  is  spiteful,  and  the  other  is  only 
sham.  After  all  photos  are  true  character- 
tellers  if  you  look  at  them  long  enough." 

Joan  saw  little  more  of  her  relations,  and 
when  they  went  away  she  learned  the  mean- 
ing of  their  visit. 

'•'  I  have  written  to  Fred  and  to  Willie ; 
I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  my  dear  child,"  her 
father  said  next  morning,  "  that  we  must 
all  leave  Wentworth  Lodge.  I  can  no 
longer  afford  to  stay  here,  Joan." 

Joan  became  paler,  but  she  sat  still  at 
the  breakfast-table,  her  eyes  fixed  on  her 
father. 

"  Fred  will  have  to  leave  school  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  my  uncle  has  found  him  a 
berth  in  an  office  in  London.  Willie  is  to 
stay  another  term  at  Rugby,  and  I  am 
afraid  you  will  have  to  go  to  boarding- 
school,  my  dear  Joan." 

Joan  felt  as  if  some  one  had  struck  her  a 
blow,  she  was  too  much  stupefied  to  wonder 
at  the  suddenness  of  her  father's  announce- 
ment, or  to  notice  his  hoarse  voice  and 
abrupt  manner. 

"  You  do  not  answer,"  he  said  presently, 
and  Joan  fancied  that  his  strangeness  meant 
impatience  at  her  silence. 

She  did  not  know  what  to  answer,  and  she 
sat  looking  at  him  with  frightened  staring 
eyes. 

"  She  does  not  understand,  Frederick,"  her 
mother  said  gently. 

Her  father  pushed  his  chair  back  from  the 
table. 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  said  kindly,  "  I  want 
you  to  tell  us  exactly  what  you  feel  about 
this.  It  is  thought  desirable  to  give  you  ad- 
vantages in  education  which  you  cannot  have 
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at  a  school  like  Mrs.  Rombald's," — Joan's 
eves  sparkled  with  anticipation, — "  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  separation  from  us  all  is 
not  a  drawback  from  all  these  advantages; 
so  if  you  shrink  very  much  from  leaving 
home,  for  we  shall  have  another  home  some- 
where, I  am  not  going  to  send  you  to  school 
against  your  will." 

He  said  the  last  words  as  a  joke,  and 
tried  to  laugh,  but  Joan  had  understood  this 
time  ;  the  meaning  of  her  aunt's  words  about 
earning  her  own  living  came  to  her  distinctly. 
She  did  not  stop  to  realise  all  that  her 
father's  proposal  involved,  she  did  not  even 
consider  the  separation  ;  as  he  ended  she  got 
up  from  her  chair  and  went  and  stood  beside 
him. 

"  I  am  ready  to  do  what  you  think  best. 
I  shall  not  like  to  leave  you  all,"  she 
said,  "  but  I  do  want  very  much  to  be  well 
educated — I  mean  as  girls  are  in  the  high 
schools  and  colleges." 

"To  be  a  learned  she-professor,"  ami  her 
father  smiled  at  her  earnestness.  "  Well, 
well,  there's  no  accounting  for  tastes.  The 
first  idea  is,  I  believe,  to  send  you  to  a  French 
school  until  we  have  settled  into  a  new  home  ; 
will  you  like  this,  Joan  1 " 

Joan  felt  suddenly  chilled.  The  picture  of 
herself  alone  among  foreigners  who  could 
not  understand  a  word  she  said,  rose  up 
clearly  and  almost  overcame  her  resolution 
to  accept  any  means  which  would  further 
the  end  she  had  been  thinking  of ;  it  would 
have  started  Mr.  Wentworth  if  he  could 
have  seen  his  young  daughter's  sudden  deter- 
mination not  only  to  earn  her  own  living, 
but  to  be  a  help  and  support  to  him  and  to 
her  sisters.  How  this  was  to  be  accomplished 
Joan  had  not  yet  decided,  she  only  knew 
that  knowledge  is  power,  and  she  fancied 
that  power  must  mean  command  of  money. 

In  a  moment  or  so  she  had  conquered  the 
shrinking  caused  by  the  idea  of  a  French 
school. 

"I — I  shall  not  perhaps  like  it  at  first, 
but,"  she  looked  up  bravely,  "  I  suppose  it's 
like  the  book-markers,  '  no  cross,  no  crown,' 
and  I'm  sure  I  shall  never  speak  French 
easily  as  long  as  I  have  English  girls  to 
talk  to.  Yes,  father,  thank  you,  I  mean  to 
like  it." 

Her  father  bent  forward  and  kissed  her. 
"  You  are  a  brave,  good  girl,"  he  said.  "  I 
fancy  you  will  not  have  to  stay  away  from 
us  very  long ;  we  may  follow  you  to  France, 
and  then  of  course  you  can  live  at  home 
^again." 

Joan  felt  half  sorry  to  hear  this ;  she  had 


made  up  her  mind  to  a  great  bit  of  self-sacri- 
fice, and  she  had  felt  quite  virtuous  in  conse- 
quence. It  lessened,  however,  the  sorrow  of 
parting  to  hear  that  the  trial  was  to  be  only 
for  a  short  time. 

Yet  when  the  actual  time  came,  about  the 
end  of  January,  Joan  found  it  terribly  hard 
to  say  good  bye.  Her  mother  had  consulted 
Monsieur  Herbelot  about  a  French  school, 
and  it  appeared  that  he  had  told  her  of  a 
good  one  near  Rouen ;  he  knew  too  of  a 
French  lady,  who  after  the  short  Christmas 
holidays  would  be  returning  to  France  with 
pupils  to  the  school  he  recommended. 

Fred  had  already  gone  to  London,  and  had 
be^un  life  in  the  office  to  which  his  great- 
uncle  had  recommended  him  ;  for  the  present 
he  had  to  board  and  lodge  in  the  family  of 
one  of  the  older  clerks  of  the  house,  till  his 
family  settled  in  town. 

Willie  was  still  at  home,  and  without  him 
Joan  would  have  been  yet  sadder.  He  often 
made  her  angry  by  his  teasing,  but  the 
remembrance  01  the  parting  so  near  now 
kept  her  from  extra  crossness,  though,  as 
Willie  said,  she  often  "  came  precious  near 
the  edge." 

Her  father  was  away  in  London,  and  her 
mother,  Mary,  and  nurse  were  all  too  busy 
to  talk  to  her. 

Poor  despised  Miss  Grey,  who  would  have 
been  better  than  no  one  to  speak  to,  had 
gone  away  very  sorrowfully  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Christmas  holidays. 

Only  three  days  now  and  Joan  Avoukl  have 
to  say  good-bye  to  Wentworth  Lodge,  and 
to  the  village  church,  and  to  all  her 
favourite  haunts.  She  felt  very  wretched. 
She  had  said  good  bye  to  Mrs.  Rombald 
and  to  her  school-fellows  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  and  school  would  not  begin  again 
till  after  she  had  left  home.  She  tried  to 
think  of  the  parting  from  the  place  more 
than  from  the  people,  and  Willie  helped  her 
very  much  in  this.  He  found  her  so  much 
to  do  in  the  little  village  behind  the  park. 

One  set  of  cottage  children  had  promised 
to  take  care  of  his  rabbits,  and  Joan  had 
succeeded  in  finding  a  master  for  two  tame 
squirrels  ;  but  there  were  still  dogs  and  cats 
to  be  seen  after,  and  as  the  Lodge  was  to  be 
let  to  strangers,  Willie  decided  that  these 
creatures  could  not  be  left  in  it. 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  evening,  and  Joan 

came  in  from  a  long  ramble,  with  a  colour 

in  her  face  and  her  eyes  bright  with  exercise. 

She  met  Willie  as  she  came  in. 

"I'll  be  down  in  a   minute,"  she  said; 
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"come  into  mother's  room,  I  have  a  lot  to 
tell  you." 

She  found  her  brother  seated  in  front  of 
the  fire,  and  she  placed  herself  near  him  on 
the  great  sheep-skin  rug  that  stretched  across 
the  hearth. 

Willie's  face  looked  unusually  serious ; 
there  were  no  lights  in  the  room,  but  some 
logs  on  the  fire  made  a  very  cheerful  blaze, 
light  enough  to  read  by.  But  Joan  did  not 
want  to  read  this  evening. 

"  You'll  be  so  glad,  Willie,"  she  said. 
"  What  about  1 "  but  there  was  no  interest 
in  his  voice. 

"  I've  found  a  home  for  Lion." 
"I  just  hope  it's  a  good  one  then." 
Lion,  a  very  old  and  rusty-looking  retriever, 
was  Willie's  especial  favourite. 

"  Well," — the  hesitation  in  her  voice  made 
Willie  attentive, — "  it's  Irene  ;  she  is  a  kind 
sort  of  girl,  don't  you  know.  I  mean  Irene 
Stubbs." 

"  That  red  haired  child  !  No,  I  thank  you, 
Joan ;  if  you  can't  do  better  than  that  for 
Lion  I'll  have  the  poor  old  chap  shot.  Fancy 
giving  him  to  a  girl !  Whatever  made  you 
think  of  Irene  Stubbs?  can't  you  find  any 
one  better  to  give  him  to  1 " 

He  did  not  say  "  thank  you,"  though  the 
Stubbs'  cottage  was  two  miles  away,  at  some 
distance  from  the  village ;  but  Joan  did  not 
notice  his  ingratitude,  she  was  only  sorrowful 
at  her  want  of  success. 

"Well,  I  went  up  to  Stubbs's  place  be- 
cause you  said  Lion  must  have  exercise,  and 
Irene  has  to  walk  two  miles  every  day  to 
school,  and  two  miles  back ;  and  I  met  the 
Vicar,  and  he  told  me  to  speak  to  Miss 
Annan  at  the  school-house ;  and  she  was 
so  kind  about  it,  she  said  Lion  might  lie 
outside  under  the  porch,  so  long  as  he  never 
came  into  the  school-room ;  but  never  mind, 
if  you  don't  like  it  I'll  try  again." 
Willie  was  softened. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  I  dare  say  she'll  be  kind 
to  him,"  he  said.  "But  look  here,  Joan,  do 
you  know  that  father's  uncle — well,  of  course 
he's  our  uncle  too — is  very  rich  1 " 

"  I  expected  he  was,  because  aunt  had 
such  beautiful  diamonds  and  dresses  and 
things." 

"  Nonsense  !  that's  just  like  a  girl.  Why 
Mrs.  Martin  the  confectioner  dresses  like  a 
duchess  when  she  is  out  for  a  holiday.  No, 
I  have  just  had  a  long  talk  with  Skipton 
— you  know,  the  bailiff.  By  the  bye,  he'll 
look  after  Lion  safe  enough.  Well,  he  says 
old  Mr.  Went  worth,  as  he  calls  uncle,  is 
enormously  rich,  and  he  told  me  something 


else  too."  Willie  stopped  ;  his  ears  tingled  ; 
he  had  been  rather  surprised  at  what  he  had 
heard — surprised  too  that  Skipton  should  have 
spoken  so  freely,  and  he  was  not  sure  whether 
he  ought  to  repeat  the  story  to  Joan. 

"Willie,"  Joan  said  excitedly,  "it  can't 
be  true  ;  if  our  great-uncle  has  all  that  money, 
he  couldn't  besr  to  see  father  turned  out  of 
his  home,  and  to  have  us  all  scattered  about 
because  we  are  poor." 

She  looked  so  tragic  as  she  fixed  her  large 
eyes  on  him  that  Willie  burst  out  laughing. 
"  You  talk  as  if  we  were  nine  pins,"  he 
said ;  "  but  I  thought  too  that  it  was  strange 
and  unkind,  because  father  could  not  help 
this  Bank  failure  ;  no  one  says  he  is  to  blame 
in  the  matter. — Look  here,  Joan,  can  you 
hold  your  tongue?" 

"  Sometimes,"  she  said,  laughing.  "  Why  % 
have  you  got  a  secret  1 " 

"  No  ;  don't  be  silly,  fellows  don't  have 
secrets,  or  if  they  do  they  keep  'em  safe. 
Only  I  mean  you're  not  to  say  any  ohing  about 
this  to  Mary  or  nurse." 

"All  right,"  Joan  tossed  her  head;  "do 
you  suppose  I  talk  to  nurse  in  that  way  % " 

To  her  surprise  Willie  took  no  notice  of 
her  outbreak. 

"Well,"  he  went  on,  "Skipton  says  it 
beats  him  that  father  should  be  sold  up, 
because  he  says  he  hardly  thinks  uncle  will 
have  a  child  now, — he's  been  married  fifteen 
years, — and  our  father  is  his  nearest  relation." 
"  I'll  tell  you  the  reason."  Joan  nodded  at 
him,  and  spoke  as  fast  as  she  could.  "  There 
must  have  been  a  quarrel ;  perhaps  mother 
and  Mrs.  Wentworth  didn't  get  on  well 
when  they  were  young.  She  has  a  snubbing 
polite  kind  of  way  when  she  speaks  to  mother 
and  to  father  too." 

Willie  looked  at  her  in  utter  surprise. 
"  Who  told  you  there  had  been  a  quarrel  ? " 
he    said    slowly ;    he  felt    ill-used  that    his 
younger  sister  should  have  known  more  than 
he  did  of  family  history. 

"  No  one,  dear,"  Joan  said  ;  "  it  came  into 
my  head,  that's  all,  but  I  believe  it  is  true." 
"  What  extraordinary  creatures  girls  are  ! 
what  fancies  they  do  take  up !  Well,  it  so 
happens  that  there  was  a  quarrel,  as  you  call 
it,  some  time  before  our  uncle  married. 
Skipton  says  our  uncle  wanted  my  father 
to  go  on  living  with  him  at  Notley,  and 
father,  who  was  just  married,  preferred  to 
have  a  home  of  his  own.  There  wasn't 
quite  a  quarrel,  you  know,  I  suppose  more 
of  a  coolness ;  and  then  a  few  years  after 
uncle  married  a  young  wife,  and  Skipton 
seems  to  think  it   is  her  fault  that   uncle 
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is  doing  so  little  now  to  help  father.  How- 
ever, I  don't  think  it  is  Skipton's  business, 
and  I  told  him  so;  but  I  must  say  it  will  be 
awful  hard  lines  on  father  if  he  has  to  live 
abroad.     Why,  he'll  never  get  any  cricket." 

"But  why1?  Wouldn't  it  be  nicer  to  live 
abroad  than  in  a  small  house  in  London?" 

Willie  jumped  up  and  stood  with  his  back 
to  the  fire.  "  You  are  a  caution,  I  must  say. 
Do  you  think  any  right-feeling  Englishman 
would  like  to  go  and  live  among  Frenchmen, 
a  nasty  sneaking  lot  1  Why,  our  form  master 
told  us  that  the  boys  don't  even  know  how 
to  double  their  fists  ;  if  they  want  to  hit  out, 
they  do  it  with  the  flat  hand,  and  they  scratch 
like  a  girl." 

"Willie  !  why  don't  you  say  like  a  cat 2" 

She  did  not  go  on  with  the  argument ;  it 
was  impossible  to  Joan  to  think  badly  of  a 
country  which  had  produced  so  gifted  a 
teacher  as  Monsieur  Herbelot. 

CHAPTER  YIII. 

AT    MADAME    HENRY'S. 

Joan's  dreamy  habits  usually  prevented 
her  from  realising  the  facts  of  daily  life; 
but  lately  Willie's  presence  had  kept  her 
thoughts  fixed  on  what  was  happening 
around  her,  and  she  had  looked  forward  at 
last  to  the  wrench  of  parting  with  an  agony 
that  made  her  seem  outwardly  dull  and 
stupid.  Probably  her  mother  alone  guessed 
her  child's  real  feelings,  when  Joan  kept  back 
her  tears  as  she  said  the  last  Good-bye.  It 
was  only  when  she  kissed  them,  and  by  the 
convulsive  hug  that  accompanied  her  kisses, 
that  she  betrayed  how  keenly  she  felt.  She 
tried  to  wave  her  handkerchief  from  the 
window,  but  the  sight  of  her  father  and 
mother  and  Willie  standing  together  on  the 
platform  was  too  much  for  her ;  she  sank 
back  in  the  carriage,  and  turning  her  back 
on  the  quiet  French  lady  in  whose  charge  she 
was  travelling,  she  burst  into  tears,  shudder- 
ing from  head  to  foot  with  the  poignant  sor- 
row she  could  no  longer  fight  against. 

All  this  had  happened  the  day  before 
yesterday,  but  it  seemed  already  a  week  ago 
to  Joan,  as  she  sat  at  a  desk  in  a  long  bare 
school-room.  She  slept  in  London,  and  had 
crossed  by  steamer  to  Dieppe,  and  then, 
after  a  rest  of  some  hours  at  the  bright  sea- 
side place,  where  the  French  lady  had  to 
transact  some  business,  Joan  had  arrived 
last  night  at  Madame  Henry's  school.  The 
last  few  days  seemed  like  a  dream,  and 
when  she  opened  her  eyes  this  morning  in 
her  neat  little  bed-room,  with  its  white  walls 


and  small  jug  and  basin,  she  felt  in  a  dream 
still.  She  had  breakfasted  in  her  room,  and 
a  quiet,  sad-looking  teacher,  who  said  her 
name  was  Mademoiselle  Prage,  had  just  now 
brought  her  clown  into  the  school-room. 

Joan  had  cherished  a  secret  hope  that  she 
should  get  on  better  with  French  school-girls 
than  she  ever  had  with  English  ones.  She 
believed  that  French  girls  were  not  clever, 
so  of  course  she  was  not  afraid  of  them  on 
that  score  ;  and  she  had  been  told  they  were 
polite,  and  never  shy  or  reserved,  and  she 
felt  sure  this  would  save  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  She  looked  down  the  row  of  fresh- 
looking  brown  holland  frocks,  and  she  greatly 
admired  the  neatly-arranged  hair  of  her 
companions. 

Madame  Henry's  was  not  a  large  school, 
and  every  one  dressed  alike.  Scarcely  any 
one  looked  at  Joan  ;  but  as  she  noticed  this 
the  door  at  the  end  of  the  room  opened,  and 
in  came  a  tall,  grey-haired  lady,  with  a  light- 
red  face.  She  smiled  and  bowed  as  all  the 
girls  rose  at  her  entrance,  and  then  passed 
slowly  up  the  room.  When  she  came  to 
Joan  she  shook  hands  with  her,  and  the  girl 
decided  that  there  was  a  stormy  expression 
in  her  new  school-mistress's  pale-grey  eyes  ; 
but  Madame  Henry  smiled  graciously,  and 
said  in  French  that  she  hoped  Mademoiselle's 
parents  were  quite  well.  Every  girl  made  a 
curtsey  as  the  school- mistress  went  on  to  a 
chair  at  the  head  of  the  long  table.  Then 
they  all  sat  down,  and  a  tall  girl  handed  some 
copy-books  to  Madame  to  correct.  Joan 
gathered  that  this  was  the  analyse  logique 
prepared  by  the  elder  girls.  She  had  done 
this  exercise  with  Monsieur  Llerbelot,  and 
she  smiled  with  the  happy  consciousness  that 
Madame  Henry  would  not  find  many  mis- 
takes when  she  had  to  submit  an  analyse 
logique  for  correction. 

Joan  had  nothing  to  do,  so  she  began  to 
observe  her  neighbours.  "  Of  course  I  shall 
not  be  put  with  those  tall  girls,"  she  thought ; 
"  they  must  be  fifteen  or  sixteen,  still  they 
don't  look  clever.  They  don't  stare  as 
English  girls  do,  that's  one  comfort. 

"  I  don't  feel  afraid  of  those  two  on  the 
right,"  she  thought ;  "  they  must  surely  be 
vain  to  spend  so  much  time  in  frizzling  their 
hair."  She  smiled  with  much  self-satisfaction, 
and  looked  hard  at  a  tall,  thin  girl  who  sat 
opposite.  She  had  a  quantity  of  smooth 
black  hair  coiled  round  her  head  ;  her  dark 
eyes  were  large,  but  so  very  narrow  that 
they  looked  like  slits  as  she  darted  observing 
glances  between  her  long  lashes  at  the  new 
arrival.       Apparently    she    was    diligently 
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writing  an  exercise,  but  as  Joan  smiled  her 
opposite  neighbour  spoke  in  a  low  voice  to 
the  girl  on  her  left  hand. 

"Do  then  look  at  the  English  girl,"  she 
said.  "  I  saw  when  Mademoiselle  Prage 
brought  her  in  that  she  was  shy,  but  she  is 
conceited  too,  I  am  sure  of  it.  Look,  Celie, 
look  ;  it  is  written  on  her  face." 

Joan  could  not  understand  what  was  said, 
but  she  felt  sure  she  had  been  spoken  of,  for 
though  the  speaker  scarcely  looked  off  her 
copy-book,  the  girl  addressed  as  Celie  raised 
her  dull  grey  eyes  and  fixed  them  on  Joan 
with  a  sweet,  almost  compassionate  expres- 
sion. There  was  something  pathetic  in  the 
face,  and  Joan  felt  it,  and  felt  herself  at- 
tracted ;  then  the  want  of  beauty  in  the 
dirk,  freckled  skin  and  homely  features 
repelled  her.  She  shook  off  the  interest 
created  by  that  appealing  glance,  and  turning 
away  she  looked  at  the  girl  on  the  othar  side 
of  Celie's  companion. 

"I  like  her  face,  Felicie,"  Celie  answered 
in  a  whisper.  "To  me  she  seems  timid  and 
amiable." 

"  Bah  !  "  said  Felicie,  "  we  shall  see.  I  am 
seldom  wrong  about  a  face.  What  do  you 
say,  Louise  ? " 

Felicie  had  managed  to  say  this  also  with- 
out raising  her  eyes;  she  just  touched 
Louise's  plump,  dimpled  hand  with  the  end  of 
her  quill  pen,  and  the  pretty  fair  girl,  who 
had  already  attr  icted  Joan's  admiration,  was 
cautious  too,  although,  sitting  as  she  did  on 
Felicie's  right  hand,  she  was  further  removed 
from  Madame  Henry's  observation  than 
Celie  was.  Celie  forgot  caution  ;  she  raised 
her  h^ad,  and  leaning  across  Felicie,  she  said 
eagerly — 

"  Do  not  be  prejudiced,  Louise,  wait  and 
judge  for  yourself.  I  am  sure  there  is  good- 
ness in  the  face,  and " 

"  Silence,  Mademoiselle  !  " 

Joan  had  never  heard  any  one  speak  so 
violently.  She  looked  anxiously  at  Madame 
Henry,  and  she  saw  the  angry  light  in 
her  pale  eyes  ;  then  glancing  back  at  Celie, 
she  saw  that  the  girl  sat  cowering  and 
trembling,  her  face  almost  hidden  as  she 
bent  over  her  desk. 

"  It  is  you,  then,  Mademoiselle  Celie 
Dupont."  Joan  shivered  with  disgust  and 
in  lignation,  the  hard  voice  sounded  so  cruel. 
"  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  young 
lidy  to  whom  her  eduea  ion  is  so  important 
should  make  herself  an  example  of  idleness 
and  disorderly  behaviour  in  class — yes; 
Mademoiselle,  in  class.  It  is  a  sad  return 
to  the  benevolent  guardian  who  gives  Made- 


moiselle Dupont  this  means  of  preparing 
herself  for  the  life  of  a  teacher — it  is  a  sad 
example  of  ingratitude  !  " 

Joan's  spirit  had  risen  vehemently;  it 
seemed  to  her  that  a  public  attack  of  this 
sort  was  unjustifiable ;  she  thought  Madame 
Henry's  behaviour  a  much  worse  example  to 
her  pupils  than  Celie's  could  have  been. 
She  felt  unwilling  to  look  at  Celie,  but  the 
sound  of  sobs  made  her  look  up. 

Celie  was  crying  ;  the  copy-book  on  her 
desk  was  stained  with  the  tears  that  streamed 
over  her  poor  face — uglier  than  ever  now — 
and  her  shoulders  shook  with  the  sobs  she 
could  not  keep  back. 

"  What  a  baby  !  "  thought  Joan.  "  If  any 
schoolmistress  were  to  insult  me  before  the 
whole  school  in  such  a  manner,  I  think  I'd 
die  sooner  than  let  her  see  I  minded." 

A  bell  very  loud  and  cracked  broke  into 
the  uncomfortable  silence ;  this  was  followed 
by  the  grating  noise  of  chairs  pushed  back 
over  the  wooden  floor,  and  desks  were  flapped 
up  and  down  while  the  clang  of  the  bell  lasted. 

The  bell  ceased,  there  came  a  short  pause ; 
then  "  Silence,  Mesdemoiselles  !  "  which,  as 
no  one  was  speaking,  seemed  superfluous. 

Madame  Henry  rose  up  as  she  spoke  and 
rapidly  repeated  what  Joan  guessed  to  be 
a  prayer.  At  the  end  she  crossed  herself, 
and  so  did  all  the  girls  and  the  two  teachers. 
Then  Madame  passed  slowly  up  the  room 
again,  and  when  she  had  departed,  Mademoi- 
selle Prage  opened  the  door  at  the  farther  end, 
and  two  and  two  the  girls  filed  into  the  long 
passage  outside  it. 

Joan  looked  to  see  who  was  her  fellow- 
prisoner,  for  this  opening  of  doors  and 
strictness  of  arrangement  seemed  to  her  an 
infringement  of  liberty.  To  her  surprise  she 
saw  that  Celie  was  walking  beside  her. 
Joan  felt  depressed. 

"  It  is  not  so  homelike  as  an  English 
school.  I  feel  just  like  a  convict,  marched 
in  with  all  this  parade,  and  I  don't  like  my 
fellow-convict." 

Mademoiselle  Prage  and  two  younger 
governesses  had  led  the  way  into  a  bare 
dismal  room  with  tables  and  benches,  and 
Joan  saw  that  the  tables  were  spread  with 
what  was,  she  supposed,  lunch — bread  and 
butter,  jam,  oranges,  apples,  and  radishes. 

While  Joan  ate  bread  and  butter  she 
looked  round  at  her  companions,  conscious 
that  she  was  meanwhile  closely  observed. 

As  she  looked  at  Louise  she  admired  her 
niore  and  more ;  her  face  was  sweet  as  well 
as  pretty.  "  I  believe  I  shall  make  a  friend  of 
her.     She  does  not  look  clever,  and  of  course 
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I  can  help  her  if  she  isn't,  and  then  she  will 
be  grateful ;  but  I  ought  to  try  and  talk  to 
some  of  them,  or  I  shan't  get  on  quickly 
with  French- " 

"  Pardon,  but  Mademoiselle  has  dropped 
her  pencil." 

Joan  started,  the  voice  was  so  very  sweet 
and  plaintive;  she  turned  round  and  met 
Celie's  dull  grey  eyes  fixed  on  her  as  she 
held  out  the  pencil.  There  was  a  shame- 
faced, timid  manner  about  her  that  irri- 
tated Joan,  and  as  she  was  determined 
on  a  friendship  with  the  girl  called  Louise, 
she  did  not  want  to  drift  into  an  acquaint- 
ance with  this  very  unattractive  school- 
fellow, so  she  only  said  "  thank  you  "  stiffly, 
and  put  the  pencil  back  into  her  pocket. 

"  Felicie  was  right,"  Celie  thought  \  "  the 
English  girl  is  proud,  and  she  is  very  un- 
friendly." 

But  luncheon  was  only  the  affair  of  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  the  girls  flocked  out 
into  the  court  without  any  formal  arrange- 
ment. Joan  felt  half  shy,  half  excited ;  she 
wondered  whether  Louise  would  speak  to  her. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

joan's  friend. 
*'  "What   a  miserable    den  !  "   Joan  thought 
as  she  looked  round  the  court. 

The  whitewashed,  green-shuttered  walls  of 
the  school-house  surrounded  the  court  on 
three  sides ;  the  pavement  was  made  of 
small,  irregular  flag-stones.  On  the  fourth 
side  was  a  low  wall,  also  whitewashed,  with 
a  green  door  in  it,  and  near  this  was  a  pump 
with  a  square  trough  below,  very  green  and 
neglected-looking. 

"  Father  said  I  must  send  them  an  exact 
description  of  the  school.  Certainly  I  have 
seen  nothing  yet  worth  describing ;  it  is  all 
so  very,  very  ugly." 

"  Bon  jour,  Mademoiselle  !  " 

Joan  turned  from  her  contemplation  of 
the  pump. 

Tall,  dark-eyed  Felicie  had  come  up  to  her, 
arm-in-arm  with  Louise,  who  looked  prettier 
than  ever,  as  she  stood  smiling  at  the  English 
girl. 

"  Is  this  Mademoiselle's  first  visit  to 
France  1 "  said  Felicie,  so  very  politely  that 
Joan  felt  painfully  aware  of  her  own  shy- 
ness ;  she  blushed  under  the  gracious  smiles 
of  the  French  girls. 

"  Yes,  I  thank  you."  Her  French  sounded 
so  unlike  Felicie' s  that  she  expected  to  be 
laughed  at,  but  as  she  looked  up  at  her 
school-fellows  she  only  met  pleasant  glances. 


"We  must  tell  you  our  names,"  Louise 
said.  "  We  shall  not  feel  friendly  with  you 
if  we  call  each  other  Mademoiselle,  shall 
we  1  I  will  begin  with  myself.  I  am  Louise 
Dumetz,  and  this  is  Felicie  Trudin,  and 
you,  I  think,  are  Jeanne — "  Her  sweet 
smile  showed  pretty  little  white  teeth,  and 
her  voice  was  as  sweet  as  her  smile. 

"  I  am  Joan  Wentworth." 

The  admiration  she  felt  for  this  fair,  smil- 
ing creature  showed  in  the  English  girl's 
dark  eyes.  Louise's  face,  she  thought,  was 
like  a  bit  of  delicate  china  or  ivory  ;  the 
narrow  white  forehead,  with  its  clustering 
golden  hair,  the  bright  if  rather  small  blue 
eyes,  the  thin  aquiline  nose  and  tiny  rosebud 
mouth,  all  seemed  too  dainty  for  every-day 
wear,  and  so  did  the  rose  leaf  complexion 
that  matched  so  well  with  all  the  rest. 

Louise  was  pleased  with  this  admiration, 
and  she  smiled  with  a  winning  grace  that  in- 
creased the  fascination  she  exercised  on  Joan. 

"  Jo — anne."  She  shook  her  pretty  head. 
"  No  ;  I  fear  that  is  too  hard  for  me.  Will 
you  permit  it  to  be  Jeanne  1  It  is  a  famous 
name  in  our  country." 

*•  Yes,"  said  Joan  impulsively  ;  "  I  know, 
there  was  Jeanne  de  Montfort  and  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  and  also  Jeanne  d'Arc."  She 
stopped  short ;  the  words  had  come  to  her 
easily,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  was  not  a  safe  topic  with  French 
people ;  she  saw  too  that  Felicie  was 
laughing. 

"  Mademoiselle  is  very  learned,"  she  said, 
with  a  bow  ;  "  she  will  no  doubt  be  put  in 
the  first  class,  eh,  Louise  1 " 

Joan  had  not  understood  the  girl's  mock- 
ery, but  it  pained  Louise's  politeness ;  she 
guessed  that  Felicie  was  already  jealous  of 
the  new-comer. 

"  I  shall  not  call  you  Mademoiselle," — she 
looked  sweetly  at  Joan, — "  because  we  are 
going  to  be  friends  ;  I  hope  so."  She  took  the 
shy  girl's  hand  and  drew  it  through  her  arm. 
"  Have  you  yet  heard — can  you  tell  us  which 
class  you  are  to  be  in  %  " 

But  Felicie  took  the  answer  upon  herself. 

"  How  should  she  know  ?  If  you  listen, 
Louise,  I  will  tell  you.  There  are  four  vacan- 
cies in  the  first  class,  because  it  appears  that 
Julie  and  Leonie  and  Zenaide  and  Victoire 
are  not  coming  back  any  more,  and  Made- 
moiselle Prage  says  that  if  Jeanne  can  do 
the  devoirs  of  the  first  class  she  will  most 
likely  move  up  to-morrow  with  you  and  me 
and  Celie.  Come  away,  Louise,  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  before  the  bell  rings." 

"  Good-bye  till  soon,  my  dear,"  Louise  said 
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in  pretty,  broken  English  ;  then  she  nodded 
and  let  Felicie  lead  her  away  from  Joan. 

The  English  girl  stood  wrapt  in  a  pleasant 
dream.  At  last  she  had  found  a  friend,  one 
too  who  might  have  the  love  of  every  one. 
"  I  wonder  why  she  has  chosen  me,"  Joan 
thought.  "I  suppose  because  I  am  so  entirely 
unlike  her.  What  a  charming,  winning,  easy 
manner  she  has  !  she  seems  to  say  exactly 
what  ought  to  be  said  ;  she  is  so  different  from 
all  the  others,  so  refined  and  lady-like." 

The  cracked  school-bell  rang  loudly,  and 
soon  every  girl  was  again  seated  before  her 
desk. 

Joan  noticed  that  Mademoiselle  Prage  went 
round  the  class,  and  put  several  freshly- 
mended  quill  pens  beside  each  desk  ;  instead 
of  blotting-paper  she  observed  that  blue  and 
gold  or  red  and  gold  sand  wras  used,  and  that 
each  desk  was  supplied  with  a  bottle  of  it. 
She  was  amused  by  these  old-fashioned  ways, 
but  in  a  minute  or  two  Madame  Henry 
began  to  give  a  lesson  in  dictation. 

Joan  could  read  French  easily  and  she 
could  write  it  fairly,  but  she  had  never 
heard  it  spoken  by  one  French  person  to 
another.  Monsieur  Herbelot  had  lived  so 
long  in  England  that  he  spoke  extremely 
slowly,  and  divided  his  syllables  so  as  to 
suit  English  ears.  Now,  as  she  strove  to 
follow  and  identify  the  words  in  Madame 
Henry's  rapid  sentences,  she  felt  like  a 
drowning  creature,  snatching  at  every  frag- 
ment that  suggested  itself.  She  did  the 
best  she  could,  but  her  cheeks  burned  and 
her  heart  beat  fast  with  excitement ;  she 
could  not  stop  to  think  of  accents  for  fear 
of  losing  the  thread  of  the  dictation. 

She  had  no  time  to  read  over  what  she  had 
written.  Mademoiselle  Prage  had  already 
collected  the  books  from  her  companions,  and 
was  waiting  for  hers. 

Joan  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  pushed 
the  hair  off  her  hot  face.  She  was  sitting 
between  Louise  and  Celie ;  Felicie,  opposite, 
had  a  red-cheeked  girl  on  each  side  of  her. 

Joan  saw  that  her  companions  looked  cool 
and  collected;  evidently  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  this  rapid  dictation. 

"  I  suppose  they  don't  mind  making  mis- 
takes," she  thought ;  "  it  is  quite  impossible 
they  could  follow  exactly  so  as  to  be  correct, 
though  it  is  their  own  language." 

But  she  soon  had  to  fix  her  mind  on  a 
translation,  and  this  she  found  much  more 
interesting  than  the  dictee,  although  a  diction- 
ary was  not  allowed.  After  a  very  short 
interval  Mademoiselle  Pra^e  once  more  came 


round  for  the  copy-books,  and  gave  out  a 
fresh  set,  and  Joan  began  to  write  an  exercise. 
This  was  comparatively  ea<y,  for  she  had 
used  the  same  book  at  Mrs.  Rombald's. 
Next  came  reading  aloud,  and  this  was  a 
painful  trial  to  the  shy  girl,  but  when  her 
turn  was  over  Madame  Henry  patted  her 
shoulder  and  praised  her  accent,  and  she  went 
back  to  her  seat  feeling  much  less  confused 
than  when  she  left  it. 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  Felicie  whispered 
as  she  passed  her;  "you  are  evidently  in 
favour.  Who  knows,  you  are  perhaps  going 
to  be  head  of  the  class." 

Joan  thought  Felicie's  voice  sounded  mock- 
ing ;  but  when  she  reached  her  own  place  it 
was  very  sweet  to  feel  her  hand  pressed  by 
Louise,  although  the  girl  was  too  guarded 
even  to  raise  her  eyes  from  the  book  in  which 
she  was  following  the  reading. 

Joan  felt  that  her  other  neighbour,  Celie, 
was  looking  at  her  and  trying  to  attract  her 
notice ;  but  she  had  made  up  her  mind  not 
to  encourage  intimacy  in  this  quarter,  and 
she  also  feared  that  Celie  might  be  imprudent 
enough  to  speak  to  her  in  class,  and  perhaps 
get  them  both  into  trouble. 

The  afternoon  did  not  seem  long,  and  when 
Mademoiselle  came  back  with  the  corrected 
copy-books,  Joan  felt  in  a  flutter  of  antici- 
pation. She  opened  her  dictee  book,  and  she 
grew  very  red  indeed  when  she  saw  the 
number  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

She  felt  stupefied,  it  seemed  impossible 
that  she  could  have  made  so  many  mistakes. 

Looking  up  she  met  an  inquisitive  glance 
in  Felicie's  eyes. 

"  How  many  mistakes,  Jeanne  1  I  have 
eight.     You  may  speak  now." 

"  Forty."      Joan  hung  her  head. 

"  Ah,  nry  friend,"  Felicie  said  cheerfully, 
"you  had  better  stay  in  the  second  class 
with  the  young  ones,  you  cannot  work  with 
us  yet.     Is  it  not  so,  Mademoiselle  1 " 

Mademoiselle  Prage  was  giving  out  clean 
copy-books  for  copying  the  corrected  exer- 
cises. 

"We  shall  see,"  she  said  coolly. 

Poor  Joan  felt  deeply  mortified  ;  she  could 
hardly  believe  that  she  was  to  be  set  to 
learn  with  girls  younger  than  herself.  What 
satisfaction  would  there  be  in  doing  better 
than  they  did  ? 

While  she  sat  thinking  the  girls  flocked 
out  of  the  school-room.  Felicie  carried  off 
Louise ;  Celie,  after  a  wistful  look  at  Joan, 
followed  her  companions. 


(To  be  continued.) 


FROM  THE  BELFRY  TOWER, 
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WIND  blows  up  the  frosty  sky, 

The  snow-flakes  fall,  a  glittering  shower, 
The  old  clock  in  the  minster  high 

Proclaims  the  midnight  hour : 
The  great  bells  in  the  belfry  swing, 
Behold,  they  tell  a  glorious  thing, 
For  Christ  is  born,  our  Lord  and  King. 


From  east  to  west,  from  south  to  north, 
How  swift  they  call  with  answering  might, 

And  pour  their  happy  tidings  forth 
Upon  the  silent  night. 

Oh !  world,  that  lieth  locked  in  sleep, 

What  idle  dreams  thy  senses  steep? 

Hast  thou  no  joyful  watch  to  keep? 


Soon  will  the  darkness  roll  away, 

The  stars  will  pale  before  the  dawn, 
In  the  red  east  the  Christmas  Day 

Will  once  again  be  born. 
And  little  children  in  their  glee, 
By  many  a  hearth,  oh !    world,  shall  be 
A  type  of  what  Christ  was  for  thee. 


Oh  !  sons  of  men,  crushed  down  by  pain, 
And  weary  of  life's  toil  and  fret, 

Hear  how  the  bells  ring  out  again, 
And  all  thy  woes  forget ! 

Look  up,  rejoice,  all  must  be  well, 

Since  He  is  come,  Emanuel, 

The  Lord,  our  God  with  us  to  dwell. 


Christian  Burke. 
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Diamond  Puzzles. 
1. 

1.  A  letter  you'll  find  in  rack,  rick,  and  in 

crib. 

2.  When  folks  won't    allow  they  are  this 

they  oft  fib. 

3.  I  am  used  to  conceal  a  vast  number  of 

errors. 

4.  In  departing,  behind  me   I  leave    many 

terrors. 

5.  If  in  books  you  would  find  me  you'll  not 

seek  in  vain, 
And  that  without  reading  a  word  they 
contain. 

2. 

1.  In  the  battle  of  life  I  am  foremost  alway. 

2.  By  rich  and  by  poor  I'm  imbibed  every 

day. 

3.  Some  pretend  to  be  this  when  their  in- 

terest 'tis. 

4.  The  object  or  goal  of  her  efforts  or  his. 

5.  In  a  lady's  possession  I  always  am  found, 
And  in  gardens  I  flourish,  stuck  fast  in 

the  ground. 

3. 

1.  I  head  the  frolics  on  the  village  green. 

2.  My  shining  treasures  come  from  depths 

unseen. 

3.  A  piece  of  folly  by  some  madcap  started. 

4.  A  wondrous  channel  by  which  joy's  im- 

parted. 

5.  In  silken  locks  you'd  find  me  if  you  tried  ; 
Not  in  fair  tresses,  but  in  dark  I  hide. 

Cryptograph. 

4. 

Toek  jwtp  udb  qnsv  udk  xtwh  vdgqq  sqwu, 
Udtz  egovu  egued  nu  okykwptwk, 
Udtzid  novugou  no  szwvznu  vdtzqh  vugwu 
Wkskougoek  xnud  dkw  dtwvkv  jtzw. 

Literary   Acrostic. 
5. 
A  famous   writer    and  thinker,   and   the 
author  of  the  following  lines. 

"  So  here  has  been  dawning 
Another  blue  day  : 
Think,  wilt  thou  let  it 
Slip  useless  away? 


Out  of  Eternity 

This  new  day  is  born : 

Into  Eternity 

At  night  will  return." 

The  authors  of  the  following  quotations 
will  supply  the  lights. 

1.  I  will  work  and  hope  and  love, 

Singing  to  the  hours, 
While  the  stars  are  bright  above, 
And  below,  the  flowers. 

2.  Why  not  gird 
Some  armour  on,  and  in  some  fight  engage, 
Spur  Honour  to  the  front  and  head  the 

age? 

3.  Oft  may  the  spirits  of  the  dead  descend 
To    watch   the    silent    slumbering    of    a 

friend ; 
To  hover  round  his  evening  walk  unseen, 
And  hold  sweet  converse  on  the  dusky 

green. 

4.  No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate, 
No  one  so  utterly  desolate, 

But  some  heart,  though  unknown, 
Responds  unto  his  own. 

5.  Who    does    the    best    his    circumstance 

allows, 
Does  well,  acts  nobly,   angels  could  no 
more. 

6.  Hers  is  a  spirit  deep  and  crystal  clear : 
Calmly  beneath  her  earnest  face  it  lies, 
Free  without   boldness,  meek  without  a 

fear, 
Quicker  to  look  than  speak  its  sympathies. 

7.  Life  itself 
May  not  express  us  all — may  leave  the 

worst 
And  the  best  too,  like  tunes  in  mechanism, 
Never  awaked. 

Charades. 
6. 

My  first  is  a  scourge,  my  second  a  means 
of  enlightenment,  and  my  whole  an  English' 
town  and  a  famous  statesman. 

7. 

My  first  is  an  importunate  person,  my 
second  a  famous  astrologer,  and  my  whole  a 
Scotch  town,  and  also  a  Scotch  nobleman 
known  to  history. 


PUZZLES. 
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ANSWERS   TO   PUZZLES   ON   PAGE   94. 

1. 

2. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

63. 

61,  29,  and  6. 

BALK 

IOTA 

RULE 

ALOE 

OPAL 

UPAS 

3. 

L  0  v.    M 

T   A  LL 

LAST 

The  father 

was 

42,  one  son  11,  and  the 

K  E  M  A 

ALL   S  * 

E   S  T  E 

other  7. 

4. 

8. 
C    uf    F 

U  ndin  E 

E 

1        F 

R    o    W 

L 

ia       K, 

F 

urek     A 

9. 

C 

ai       N 

Those  who 

live  in  glass  houses  should  not 

T 

ron      C 

throw  stones. 

I  shboshet  H 

10. 

O 

u         I 

William  Ewart  Gladstone. 

N 

imbu    S 

11. 

12. 

S 

incer    E                                            Chatham 

Darlington. 

*  An  old  public-house  sign. 

A  king  in  his  regalia —            Motto,  I  govern  all. 

A  bishop  in  his  pontificals —       ,,       I  pray 

for  all. 

A  lawyer  in  his  gown —               „       I  plead  for  all. 

A  labourer  with  his  tools —         „       I  pay 

'or  all. 

PICTURE  WANTING    WORDS. 


NOTES    BY    THE    WAY. 


fup^HE  Countess  of  Dufferin's  Fund. — One  of 
*jjfev*     the  most  interesting  events  of  the  month  just 

Q=A    expired  was  the  Mansion  House  meeting  in 
support  of  the  Countess  of  Dufferin's   Fund 
for  supplying  female  medical  aid  for  the  women  of 
India.     It  is  well  known  that  in  India  social  cus- 
toms, especially  all  those  connected  with  the  seclu- 
sion of  women,  have  much  of  the  force  of  religious 
enactments.     One  of  the  results  of  this  state  of  things 
is  that  native  women  of  all  ranks,  except  the  lowest, 
would  rather  die  than  be  attended  in  sickness  by  a 
male  doctor.     As  there  have  been  up  to  recent  years 
no  doctors  but  male  doctors,  the  sufferings  of  Indian 
women  from  the  want  of  trained  medical  advice  and 
assistance  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.     It  is  to  meet 
the    want    thus    indicated    that    the    Countess    of 
Dufferin,  the  wife  of  the  present  Viceroy,  has  in- 
augurated a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  providing  ade- 
quate salaries  to  English  and  native  women  who  will 
first  acquire  a  thorough  medical  training,  and  will 
afterwards  devote  themselves  to  practice  among  the 
women    of    India.     It    may   be    remembered    that 
several  years  ago  a  native  Indian  princess  sent  a 
touching    message    to    our   Queen    on   the   subject. 
Her   Majesty,    with   her   usual   sympathy  with   all 
forms  of  suffering,   has  shown  by  her  actions  how 
desirous  she  is  that  the  demand  for  medical  women 
in   India  may  be  supplied.     A   few  years   ago   she 
accorded  a  private   interview   to  Mrs.    Scharlieb,   a 
distinguished  lady  doctor  who  was  about  to  proceed 
to  India,  and   Her   Majesty  has  recently  become  a 
patron   of  the   Countess   of  Dufferin's   Fund.     The 
Mansio-i  House  meeting  was  addressed  by  Lord  Hob- 
house,  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  Sir  R.  Temple,  Mrs. 
Garrett   Anderson,    M.D.,   and   many   others  whose 
names  are  honourably  associated,  either  with  India 
or  with   the   medical   profession.       Lord   Hobhouse 
wisely   pointed   out  that  the  best  medical  training 
was  necessary  for  those  ladies  who  were  prepared  to 
undertake  the  work,  and  that  a  certain  minimum  of 
income  must  be  guaranteed  to  them  before  they  could 
be  expected  to  leave  their  country  in  order  to  under- 
take it.     He  spoke  truly  of  the  work  of  medical  ladies 
in  India  as  "a  poorly  paid  life  of  great  labour,  need- 
ing much  self-denial  and  much  courage."     It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  will  be  found  many  English  women 
ready  to  undertake  this  great  and  good  work. 

Education. — The  Cambridge  colleges  for  women 
are  doing  excellently.  Newnham  held  its  annual 
general  meeting  early  in  November,  and  it  was  shown 
in  the  interesting  address  read  by  Miss  Clough  on 
the  occasion,  that  out  of  the  115  students  now  in 
residence,  98  are  preparing  for  tripos  (i.  e.  honour) 
examinations  ;  23  of  these  are  aiming  at  honours  in 
mathematics,  18  in  classics,  18  in  natural  science,  25 
in  history,  6  in  modern  languages,  7  in  moral 
science,  and  1  in  1  iw.  Among  other  interesting 
items  of  news  mentioned  was  the  recent  erection  of 
a  five's  court  and  of  a  hospital  for  the  complete 
isolation  of  infectious  cases  of  sickness.  It  was  also 
noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  committee  of  Girton 
College  had  voted  the  sum  of  £100  to  Newnham 
College,  in  recognition  of  the  advantages  reaped  by 
Girton  students  through  the  use  of  the  Balfour 
Laboratory,  which  is  the  property  of  Newnham 
College.  The  finances  of  Newnham  are  flourishing, 
and  it  may  be  confidently  anticipated  that  a  third  hall 
of  residence  will  soon  be  in  course  of  preparation. 

Music. — The  grandest  feature  of  the  recent  Kichter 
concerts  was  the  splendid  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Choral  Symphony  as  the  finale  of  the  last  concert 
on  Nov.  11th.  Anything  more  magnificent  than  the 
rendering  of  the  great  burst  of  song  at  the  end  of  this 
immortal  work  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive. 


Among  musical  debutantes  no  one  is  more  highly 
spoken  of  than  Miss  Fanny  Davies,  who  has  played 
recently  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  at  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts.  Her  style  and  manner,  and  above 
all  her  exquisitely  pure  and  sympathetic  touch, 
are  said  by  leading  musical  critics  to  suggest  the 
influence  of  Madame  Schumann,  whose  pupil  Miss 
Davies  is.  The  Philharmonic  Society  is  endeavouring 
to  arrange  for  next  spring  that  their  hearers  shall 
have  the  treat  of  listening  to  the  last  named  great 
pianiste,  as  well  as  to  Herr  Rubenstein  and  Madame 
Menter.  The  Abbe  Liszt,  whose  pianoforte  playing 
is  spoken  of  with  such  rapture  by  the  happy  few  who 
have  heard  him,  is  expected  in  London  next  spring. 

Science. — It  is  triumphantly  announced  from 
France  that  the  eminent  physiologist  M.  Pasteur 
has  discovered  a  remedy  for  hydrophobia  by  inocu- 
lation. The  announcement  must,  however,  be  ac- 
cepted at  present  with  some  reservation.  It  is  not 
made  clear  in  the  published  accounts  that  the  patients 
who  have  been  treated  by  M.  Pasteur  would  have 
had  hydrophobia  if  they  had  not  been  treated  by 
him.  It  must  be  remembered  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  those  human  beings  who  are  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  be  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  are  sus- 
ceptible to  the  poison.  A  few  years  ago  the  secretary 
of  the  Home  for  Lost  Dogs  wrote  to  the  papers  to 
say  that  he  had  been  bitten  more  than  a  hundred 
times,  and  on  many  occasions  by  dogs  believed  to  be 
mad,  but  he  had  never  had  any  symptom  of  hydro- 
phobia. Something  more  then  is  evidentty  needed 
to  prove  the  efficacy  of  M.  Pasteur's  remedy  than 
the  fact  that  the  boy  Meister,  who  was  badly  bitten, 
and  who  was  the  subject  of  inoculation,  has  recovered 
from  the  bites  without  developing  hydrophobia. 

Literature. — Miss  Mamie  Dickens  has  written 
a  charming  little  biography  of  her  father,  the  great 
novelist.  The  book  is  one  of  a  series  called  The 
World's  Workers,  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell.  It 
is  especially  intended  for  children,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  Santa  Claus  will  put  it  into  a  great  many 
stockings  this  Christmas.  It  shows  what  Charles 
Dickens  was  at  home  ;  his  unbounded  affection  for 
his  children,  the  childlike  glee  with  which  he  made 
himself  the  ringleader  of  their  sports,  the  thoughtful 
and  imaginative  tenderness  with  which  he  entered 
into  their  hopes  and  fears.  He  never  laughed  at 
his  children  for  having  unreasonable  fears,  for  in- 
stance, of  darkness,  or  of  a  mysterious  trap-door 
which  seemed  to  his  little  girls  to  make  their  bed- 
room a  chamber  of  horrors.  He  knew  that  such 
fears  proceed  from  an  over-sensitive  imagination,  and 
not  from  want  of  intelligence  ;  he  therefore  cured 
them  by  removing  their  cause,  at  the  same  time 
gently  leading  his  children  to  know  and  feel  that  the 
fears  were  groundless.  The  account  of  his  ravens 
and  dogs  is  very  delightful,  and  so  is  his  character- 
istic love  of  gay  colours  ;  he  writes,  for  example, 
from  another  part  of  Italy  to  his  sister-in-law  at 
Genoa  to  implore  her  to  get  "the  darlings'  bonnets" 
of  the  same  artist  as  before,  and  to  be  sure  to  have 
them  of  very  bright  colours. — It  was  anticipated 
that  Aunt  Judys  Magazine  would  be  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  Its  last  number  has,  however, 
been  published.  It  is  hoped  that  the  fact  may  only 
serve  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  all  caterers  of  litera- 
ture for  the  young  to  endeavour  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  excellence  always  attained  by  Aunt  Judy. 
Christmas  Cards. — The  Editor  has  received  a 
set  of  Christmas  and  New  Year  Calendars,  Cardj 
and  Illuminations,  the  taste  and  execution  of  which 
are  sure  to  ensure  them  a  hearty  welcome  this  winter. 
They  are  to  be  obtained  of  Miss  E.  St.  B.  Holland, 
Deaconess  House,  Mildmay  Park. 
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THE     FIVE     SENSES. 


IV. 
TOUCH. 

By  AGNES   GARRETT. 


For  mercy  has  a  human  heart, 
Pity  a  human  face  ; 
And  love,  the  human  form  divine, 
And  peace,  the  human  dress. 
Then  every  man  of  every  clime, 
That  prays  in  his  distress, 
Prays  to  the  human  form  divine — 
Love,  mercy,  pity,  peace." 

E  have  now  come  to 
the  fourth  sense, 
that  of  feeling,  or 
touch.  It  is  the 
sense  through  which 
we  are  cognisant  of 
the  palpable  pro- 
perty of  bodies.  Dr. 
Carpenter,  in  his 
article  on  Touch  in 
the  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
defines  it  as  implying  "  over-consciousness 
of  all  those  many  impressions  which  are 
neither  olfactive,  visual,  auditory,  nor  gus- 
tative  ;  and  it  is  therefore  designated  as  the 
general  sense  in  contradistinction  to  those 
which  are  considered  as  special  senses.  In 
its  limited  application,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  used  to  designate  that  modification  of 
the  general  sensibility  which  is  restricted  to 
the  tegumentary  surface,  or  to  some  special 
portion  of  it;  and  which  serve  to  excite 
definite  ideas  in  our  minds  respecting  the 
form,  size,  number,  configuration,  weight, 
temperature,  hardness,  softness,  etc.,  of 
objects  brought  within  its  cognisance." 

This  sense  then,  which  has  no  special  organ, 
but  is  spread,  as  it  were,  all  over  our  bodies, 
and  which  Dr.  Carpenter  calls  in  consequence 
the  "general  sense,"  is  the  one  which  we  are 
now  going  to  consider,  both  in  its  physical 
aspect  and  in  its  inner  meaning. 

The  special  organs  of  touch  are  the  papillae, 
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small,  hair-like  "  processes,"  situated  on  the 
surface  of  the  true  skin,  or  cutis  vera,  and 
underneath  the  epidermis,  or  outer  and  hard 
skin.  These  papillae  are  exceedingly  minute ; 
the  average  length  in  man  is  xtro^n  °^  an 
inch,  and  they  are,  we  need  hardly  say, 
very  numerous.  It  has  been  estimated  by 
a  celebrated  physiologist  that  there  are  81 
compound,  and  from  150  to  200  smaller 
papillae  in  one  square  line  1  of  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  In  some  parts  of  the  body  these 
papillae  are  much  more  numerous  than  in 
others,  the  palm  of  the  hand,  for  instance, 
being  most  amply  furnished  with  them. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  artists,  both  painters  and  musicians, 
should  carefully  keep  their  hands  tender 
and  sensitive  to  the  least  variation  of  touch. 
For  of  all  the  senses  this  one  of  touch  is  the 
most  capable  of  improvement  and  develop- 
ment. Of  this  power  of  improving  the 
delicacy  of  touch  Dr.  Carpenter  says,  "  "We 
have  examples  in  the  case  of  certain  artisans 
whose  employments  require  them  to  cultivate 
their  tactile  discrimination ;  thus,  the  female 
silk  throwsters  of  Bengal  are  said  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  by  the  touch  alone  twenty 
different  degrees  of  fineness  in  the  unwound 
cocoons,  which  are  sorted  accordingly ;  and 
the  Indian  muslin  weaver  contrives  by  the 
delicacy  of  his  touch  to  make  the  finest 
cambric  in  a  loom  of  such  simple  construction 
that  European  fingers  could  at  best  propose 
to  make  a  piece  of  canvas  at  it."  And 
among  Europeans,  every  one  will  call  to 
mind  instances  of  this  development  of  touch 
among  blind  persons,  some  of  whom  are  even 
able  to  distinguish  colours  by  the  sense  of 
touch. 

1  A  line  is  one-twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 
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Closely  connected  with  the  sense  of  touch 
is  the  comparatively  modern  science  of  mes- 
merism, of  which,  forming,  as  it  seems  to  do, 
a  link  between  the  physical  sense  of  touch 
and  its  spiritual  antitype,  sympathy  (upon 
which  presently  we  shall  have  something  to 
say),  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  say  a  lew 
words  here.  The  founder  of  the  doctrine 
of  animal  magnetism,  or,  as  it  is  now  more 
generally  called,  of  mesmerism,  was  Franz 
Mesmer,  who  was  born  near  the  Lake  of 
Constance  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. In  the  course  of  his  studies  as  a 
doctor,  when  investigating  the  curative 
powers  of  the  magDet,  he  was  led  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  power,  similar  to  magnetism, 
which  one  human  body  may  exert  over 
another.  This  idea,  which  was  at  first 
vehemently  denied  by  doctors  and  men  of 
science,  is  now  generally  accepted,  though 
it  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the 
power  is  beneficial  or  the  reverse.  But 
every  one  who  has  had  the  care  of  an  invalid 
or  a  restless  child,  can  testify  as  to  the 
soothing  effect  of  gentle  rubbing  or  stroking, 
and  very  often  what  Franz  Mesmer  would 
have  called  animal  magnetism  or  mesmerism 
is  used  unconsciously  by  the  operator,  who 
knows  only  that  the  gentle  stroking  of  the 
head,  or  hand  and  arm,  will  often  allay  that 
terrible  irritability  which  in  some  stages  of 
convalescence  are  so  trying,  both  to  the 
patient  and  the  nurse.  The  connection 
between  the  physical  sense  of  touch  and 
spiritual  sense  of  sympathy  seems  by  this 
link  to  be  made  very  clear.  In  a  large 
number  of  the  instances  in  which  Jesus 
performed  His  gifts  of  healing  we  are  told 
that  "  Jesus  put  forth  His  hand  and  touched 
him."  Even  when  the  man  to  be  healed 
was  a  leper — that  disease  which  was  so 
loathsome  and  horrible  that  every  one  fled 
from  the  victim,  and  he  was  left  to  die  his 
horrible  death  alone, — we  are  told  that  Jesus 
put  forth  His  hand  and  touched  him.  I 
think  this  lesson  has  a  very  deep  significance 
for  us  all.  By  greater  cleanliness  and  purity 
of  the  body  the  physical  disease  of  leprosy 
has  been  almost  eradicated  in  "Western 
countries ;  but  there  is  the  moral  leprosy 
which  impurity  of  mind  has  brought  upon 
us,  and  it  is  this  which,  if  we  wish  to  be 
real  disciples  of  Christ,  we  must  be  neither 
afraid  nor  ashamed  to  touch.  If  the  life  of 
Christ  is  to  be  a  reality  to  us,  this  burning 
"enthusiasm  of  humanity"  must  dwell  in 
us  as  it  did  in  Him — there  must  be  no  hold- 
ing back  and  picking  our  way  carefully 
among  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  others,  fearful 


only  lest  we  ourselves  should  be  contamin- 
ated. We  must  "put  forth  our  hand  and 
touch"  the  evil  before  we  can  expect  the 
gift  of  healing  to  proceed  from  us.  And  as 
the  sense  of  touch  is  a  "general  sense,1' 
having  no  special  organ,  but  spreading  over 
the  entire  body,  so  is  this  gift  of  healing 
morally  a  "general  sense."  Everyone  has 
it  if  she  will  only  exert  it,  and  will  so 
live,  that  the  lives  around  shall  be  no  more 
able  to  escape  from  its  ennobling  and  in- 
vigorating influence  than  they  can  escape 
from  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  them. 
I  am  sure  every  one  who  read  these  words 
will  call  to  mind  examples  of  lives  who 
have  had  this  influence — in  whose  presence 
pure  and  ennobling  thoughts  seemed  more 
natural,  and  base  or  selfish  action  seemed 
impossible.  And  these  lives  are  only  half- 
used  unless  they  stimulate  us  to  "  go  and  do 
likewise."  Having  once  been  "  touched  " 
by  them,  their  virtue  has  entered  into  us, 
and  each  of  us  as  far  as  possible  is  bound  to 
follow  them. 

One  of  the  great  and  fundamental  differ- 
ences between  Christianity  and  Buddhism — 
that  other  great  religion  of  the  world — is 
the  difference  inculcated  in  this  belief  in 
the  power  and  the  good  of  sympathy.  The 
teaching  of  Christ  never  once  loses  sight 
of  the  necessity  of  love  and  sympathy  :  it  is 
the  one  rule  of  life  upon  which  everything 
depends,  the  one  lever  which  shall  raise  the 
world ;  without  it  all  other  effort  is  useless. 
But  in  Buddhism  self-control  is  the  goal  to 
be  reached ;  the  disciple  is  taught  that  he 
should  be  absolutely  indifferent  to  suffering, 
careless  as  to  his  own,  and,  as  a  logical  se- 
quence, more  or  less  indifferent  to  that  of 
others.  So  that,  grand  and  magnificent  as 
this  religion  is,  it  cannot  appeal  to  the  heart 
as  the  religion  of  Christ  does,  which,  while 
recognising  the  necessity  and  beauty  of  self- 
control  and  self-renunciation,  has  that  keen 
sympathy  with  all  suffering  which  to  som9 
extent  the  other  religion  lacks. 

Memory  seems  as  if  it  were  closely  allied 
to  this  spiritual  sympathy ;  it  has  all  that 
keen  quick  insight  and  ever  fresh  intuition 
of  sympathy.  It  is,  in  fact,  sympathy  thrown 
back.  And  as  years  go  on  one's  memories 
are  so  vivid  and  fresh  and  real  that  they 
often  seem  to  be  more  real  than  one's 
present  life.  The  link  that  binds  together 
the  past  and  the  present  life  is  the  touch 
and  sympathy  that  is  between  them.  It  is 
by  accepting  all  this,  and  by  living  in  it,  not 
by  rejecting  it  as  sad  and  sorrowful,  that  we 
are  led  to  live  noble  lives ;  and  it  is  by  those 
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who  recognise  this  most  keenly  that  the 
greatest  help  and  comfort  can  be  given  in 
time  of  sorrow.  When  reading  the  lives  of 
great  men  and  women,  one  is  often  struck 
with  the  power  which  the  possession  of  this 
quality  gives.  It  may  be  truly  said  that 
the  faculty  of  sympathy  "  covereth  a  multi- 
tude of  sins."  In  all  that  is  told  about 
Coleridge  this  gift  of  sympathy  and  of 
healing  sorrow  is  always  vividly  pourtrayed. 
In  spite  of  his  many  and  grievous  short- 
comings, it  was  to  Coleridge  that  his  friends 
would  turn  in  any  great  sorrow.  It  is 
beautiful  to  think  that  a  life  so  clouded 
as  his  was  should  have  been  blessed  with 
this  beautiful  and  pure  ray.  "When  Words- 
worth was  broken  down  with  grief  by  the 
loss  of  his  favourite  brother  John,  Mary 
Lamb  wrote  spontaneously, — 

"  Why  is  he  wandering  on  the  sea  ? 
Coleridge  should  now  with  Wordsworth  be. 
By  slow  degrees  he'd  steal  away 
Their  woe,  and  gently  bring  a  ray 


(So  happily  he'd  time  relief) 
Of  comfort  from  their  very  grief. 
He'd  tell  them  that  their  brother  dead, 
When  years  have  passed  o'er  their  head, 
Will  be  remembered  with  such  holy, 
True,  and  perfect  melancholy, 
That  ever  this  lost  brother  John 
Will  be  their  heart's  companion. 
His  voice  they'll  always  hear, 
His  face  they'll  always  see  ; 
There's  nought  in  life  so  sweet 
As  such  a  memory. " 

These  few  words  will,  we  hope,  show  the 
connection  which  exists  between  touch  and 
feeling,  sympathy  and  memory.  It  is  a 
subject  perhaps  upon  which  too  much  is 
often  said,  and  is  but  too  little  acted  upon. 
One  really  tender  action,  one  sympathetic 
touch  of  the  hand  or  tone  of  the  voice,  has 
not  seldom  helped  sufferers  in  great  physical 
or  mental  pain  to  be  brave  and  strong.  Let 
us  see  to  it  that  our  belief  in  this  is  no  dead 
thing,  but  a  living  fervent  charity. 


JOAN    WHNTWOETH. 

By  KATHARINE  S.    MACQUOID. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A    WALK    IN   ROUEN. 


HEN     Joan     at 
last       roused 
she  found  her- 
self        alone 
with      Made- 
moiselle Prage   in 
the  deserted  school- 
room. 

"  This    is  recrea- 
tion    time,     Made- 
moiselle," she  said ; 
"  there  is  a  book- 
room  and  a   play- 
room.    Usually  we 
take  a  walk  after 
lunch,    but   to-day, 
as   the  classes  had 
to   be   formed,   Madame 
said  the  evening  recrea- 
tion was  to  be  longer." 
"When  do  we  dine?"    Joan  asked.     She 
tvas  so  accustomed  to  plenty  of  fresh  air  that 
the  afternoon  in  the  school-room  had  made 
her  feel  drowsy. 

"At  six,  Mademoiselle.     From  half-past 
seven  till  nine  you  will  prepare  your  lessons ; 


those  who  choose  may  begin  at  seven,  but 
at  nine  you  will  go  to  bed." 

"  Thank  you,"  Joan  said,  and  she  followed 
Mademoiselle  Prage  to  the  book-room,  another 
bare,  carpetless  place,  warmer,  however,  than 
the  school-room.  There  was  a  good  fire  in 
the  stove,  and  three  gas-burners  shed  a 
cheerful  light  on  the  round  table  below 
them. 

There  were,  however,  only  two  readers — 
Mademoiselle  Dammartin,  one  of  the  younger 
teachers,  and  Celie  Dupont.  Celie  rose  when 
she  saw  Joan,  and  placed  a  chair  for  her  on 
the  warmest  side  of  the  table,  but  she  did 
not  speak. 

Joan  felt  sadly  depressed,  she  longed  to 
be  alone  that  she  might  cry  away  some  of 
her  heartache ;  she  felt  terribly  home-sick. 
She  went  to  the  scantily  filled  book-shelves, 
and  to  her  great  joy  she  saw  a  book  in  un- 
mistakable English  binding.  She  took  it 
down  eagerly.  Yes,  it  was  an  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Countess  d'Aulnoy's  fairy  tales, 
and  very  soon  she  had  forgotten  all  her 
troubles  as  she  sympathised  with  the  Blue 
Bird  and  his  persecuted  Princess. 
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At  dinner  she  sat  next  to  Madame  Henry, 
with  Louise  for  a  neighbour.  Madame  spoke 
to  her  once  or  twice,  and  Louise  smiled  at 
her  very  sweetly. 

The  dinner  Joan  thought  was  much  better 
than  an  English  school  dinner,  there  was  so 
much  more  variety. 

Next  morning  she  was  surprised  to  find 
herself  placed  in  the  first  class.  Madame 
Henry  told  her  that  she  believed  she  would 
be  able  to  do  the  work  when  she  got  used  to 
it,  and  Joan  wras  pleased,  although  something 
seemed  to  warn  her  that  the  devoirs  would 
prove  too  hard  for  her. 

But  then,  if  she  gave  up  and  asked  for  the 
easier  lessons,  she  felt  sure  that  Felicie  would 
triumph. 

Louise  met  her  affectionately,  and  kissed 
her  on  both  cheeks,  but  Felicie's  greeting 
showed  Joan  that  she  was  not  liked  by  her 
opposite  neighbour. 

Joan  was  often  over  sensitive,  but  she 
was  not  mistaken  about  Felicie.  Monsieur 
Dumetz  was  rich,  and  Louise  had  more  money 
to  spend  than  the  other  girls  had,  and  this 
was  one  reason  why  sharp-witted  Felicie 
wished  to  keep  exclusive  possession  of  the 
pretty  girl's  friendship.  Another  reason  for 
her  dislike  to  Joan  had  been  given  by  the 
diligence  which  the  English  girl  had  shown 
in  preparing  her  exercises.  Mademoiselle 
Prage  had  told  Felicie  that  she  would  have 
to  give  up  her  idle  ways  unless  she  meant  to 
be  beaten  by  Joan.  Felicie  was  quick  and 
clever,  but  she  lacked  energy  and  persever- 
ance, and  she  felt  desperately  angry  at  the 
idea  of  having  to  work  any  harder  than 
usual.  Hitherto  as  a  matter  of  course  she 
had  taken  the  lead  over  her  class-mates,  for 
although  Celie  worked  hard,  she  was  back- 
ward, and  not  brilliant. 

"When  they  were  ready  to  start  for  their 
walk,  Joan  found  that  the  girls  were  divided 
into  groups  each  under  the  care  of  a  gover- 
ness ;  anif  Felicie  managed  that  Joan  should 
be  allotted  to  Mademoiselle  Prage,  with 
Celie  Dupont  and  the  two  red-cheeked,  hard- 
eyed  sisters,  with  whom  as  yet  she  had  not 
exchanged  a  syllable. 

Mademoiselle  asked  Joan  to  walk  with 
her,  and  the  three  others  followed. 

"We  usually  keep  out  of  the  town,"  the 
governess  said,  "  but  to-day  is  a  half-holiday, 
and  Madame  tells  me  you  know  something 
of  Norman  history,  so  perhaps  you  will  like 
to  see  our  town." 

Joan  was  delighted.  In  her  various  de- 
sultory readings,  from  books  picked  up  here 


and  there  whenever  she  found  a  spare  mo- 
ment, she  already  knew  that  there  was  little 
true  Norman  architecture  left  in  Rouen; 
but  the  very  name  of  the  town  had  always 
had  a  fascination  for  her,  and  she  had  had 
no  idea  before  she  came  that  it  was  so  near 
to  Madame  Henry's  school. 

The  first  part  of  the  way  was  dull  enough. 
The  houses  on  either  side  were  modern,  and 
there  was  little  to  remark  in  the  few  people 
they  met.  The  chief  thing  that  struck  Joan 
was  that  the  women  were  stouter  than 
Englishwomen,  and  that  they  looked  browner 
and  more  sunburnt.  She  was  also  greatly 
surprised  to  see  respectably-dressed  women 
and  girls  wearing  caps  instead  of  bonnets 
or  hats  in  the  open  street  in  this  winter 
weather. 

But  before  long  the  street  became  much 
narrower  and  began  to  twist,  while  the  tall 
houses,  leaning  all  ways,  were  evidently  very 
old.  Some  of  them  ended  in  sharp  gables, 
which  projected  forward  as  if  they  were 
nodding  at  their  opposite  neighbours.  Joan 
saw  too  that  these  old  houses  were  chiefly 
built  of  wood,  the  spaces  between  being  filled 
with  plaster,  and  Mademoiselle  Prage  told 
her  she  could  remember  when  there  were 
whole  streets  of  such  houses  in  Rouen,  before 
they  were  rebuilt. 

"  What  a  pity  to  destroy  them  ! "  Joan 
said. 

"  They  were  very  well  for  artists,"  said 
Mademoiselle,  "  but  they  were  so  dirty  and 
tumble-down ;  it  is  a  great  improvement 
to  Rouen  to  be  free  of  such  ruin  and 
decay." 

All  at  once,  straight  before  them,  rose  a 
graceful  tapering  spire.  In  the  foreground 
were  the  quaint  blackened  houses,  and  in  front 
of  one  of  these  sat  a  woman  roasting  coffee, 
which  filled  the  air  with  its  pleasant  sugges- 
tive fragrance.  Opposite,  a  man  in  a  blouse 
was  chopping  wood  for  the  burning,  singing 
as  he  worked.  A  long  narrow  cart  drawn 
by  two  stout  Norman  horses  with  a  blue 
woollen  pad  fringed  with  bells  came  tinkling 
down  the  street.  The  driver  cracked  his 
whip  and  nodded  gaily  at  the  woman,  and 
shouted  something  so  mischievous  to  the 
wood-cutter  that  both  man  and  woman  broke 
into  a  merry  peal  of  laughter. 

Their  merriment  was  infectious,  and  Joan 
could  not  help  laughing  too;  the  bright 
sunshine,  the  freshness  and  newness  of  all 
around  her,  and  the  careless  gaiety  delighted 
her.  In  sudden  enthusiasm  she  squeezed 
Mademoiselle  Prage's  arm. 
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"Oh,  Mademoiselle,  I  am  so  happy," 
she  said. 

Mademoiselle  smiled,  but  she  looked  sur- 
prised. She  thought  Joan's  admiration  for 
the  church  spire  had  caused  this  demonstra- 
tion, so  unlike  the  hitherto  silent  girl — a 
demonstration  which  in  the  open  street 
disturbed  the  governess's  notions  of  pro- 
priety. 

"You  like  that  spire,"  she  said  in  her 
most  level  tone.  "  Yes,  it  is  graceful,  but  it 
is  only  St.  Maclou  ;  you  must  wait  till  you 
have  seen  our  Cathedral.  You  wish  to  see 
it,  do  you  not,  my  child  % " 

Before  Joan  had  finished  her  thanks 
they  turned  a  corner,  and  crossing  at  once 
to  the  other  side  of  the  street,  found  them- 
selves facing  the  blackened,  florid  west  front 
of  Rouen  Cathedral,  with  its  masses  of 
crocketted  canopies  and  pinnacles,  and  statue- 
filled  niches,  and  the  grand  towers  rising  on 
either  side. 

Joan  had  read  a  good  deal  about  Rouen, 
and  she  knew  at  once  which  was  the  Tour 
St.  Romain,  and  which  was  the  Butter  tower ; 
and  she  was  eager  to  show  Mademoiselle 
that  she  knew  the  legend  of  this  one, 
and  to  express  her  preference  for  the  older 
tower,  and  her  disapproval  of  the  hideous 
iron  spire  of  the  Cathedral,  before  she  had 
examined  anything.  But  although  Made- 
moiselle was  surprised  that  the  girl  should 
know  so  much,  she  shrugged  her  shoulders 
at  Joan's  taste. 

"  The  Batter  tower  is  much  the  richest," 
she  said,  "  and  the  iron  spire  does  very 
well,  it  crowns  the  work,  and  it  would  ruin 
the  town  to  build  a  stone  one ;  new  streets 
are  far  more  necessary." 

Joan  was  glad  that  as  they  had  now 
crossed  over,  and  were  entering  the  vast 
church,  she  was  spared  the  need  of  answer- 
ing ;  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  opinion 
of  her  governess  on  this  subject  was  pitiful. 

"Poor  thing,"  she  thought,  "I  don't 
suppose  she  knows  anything  about  archi- 
tecture." 

Joan  was  at  first  disappointed  with  the 
inside  of  the  cathedral,  and  she  disliked 
the  tawdry  finery  on  the  altars,  but  she  was 
burning  to  discover  the  tombs  of  Duke  Rolf 
and  of  his  son  William  Longsword.  She 
had  read  The  Little  Duke,  and  she  wanted 
to  see  the  grave  of  little  Richard's  father. 

Mademoiselle  Prage  was  dismayed  at  such 
an  unorthodox  proceeding ;  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  act  as  guide,  and  she  told  Joan 
that  the  best  tombs  to  see  were  those  of  the 


Seneschal  Louis  de  Breze,  and  the  splendid 
monument  of  the  Cardinals  Amboise. 

"Yes,  yes,  Mademoiselle,"  the  girl  said, 
"  I  know,  I  will  see  them  presently,  but  I 
have  no  feeling  for  them.  I  much  prefer  to 
see  the  tombs  of  my  own  King  Richard  and 
his  father  Henry  II." 

The  governess  gave  up,  and  suffered  her- 
self to  be  dragged  about  like  a  lamb ;  she 
could  not  understand  how  Joan  could  have 
learned  all  this  without  coming  to  France. 

The  red-cheeked  girls  were  bored,  but 
Celie  admired  Joan's  determination,  and 
also  sympathised  with  her  love  of  learning. 
When  at  last  they  came  out,  she  said  timidly, 
"  I  have  seen  more  of  the  Cathedral  to- 
day than  I  ever  did  before,  and  it  is  thanks 
to  you,  Mademoiselle." 

Joan  smiled  at  the  girl ;  her  vanity  was 
flattered ;  she  began  to  think  Celie  might 
be  a  pleasant  acquaintance  if  she  would 
not  want  to  be  an  intimate  friend. 

Mademoiselle  Prage's  face  lengthened 
when  she  saw  how  late  it  was.  "  I  meant 
to  show  you  the  Place  de  la  Pucelle  and  the 
Grande  Horloge,  and  a  good  deal  more,"  she 
said  ;  "but  we  have  been  so  long  looking  at 
the  tombs  that  our  time  has  expired ;  it 
will  be  dark  before  we  get  home." 

"  Thank  you,  Mademoiselle,"  Joan  said  ; 
"  I  have  enjoyed  it  all  so  very,  very  much." 

Her  sparkling  eyes  and  the  happy  glow  in 
her  face  confirmed  her  words,  and  made 
Mademoiselle  Prage  wonder  to  herself  at  the 
difference  of  taste  in  English  girls  and 
French  ones. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


SCHOOL    DAYS. 


Some  months  had  passed  by  at  Madame 
Henry's.  Joan  could  speak  French  fluently, 
and  now  that  she  had  free  use  of  her  tongue 
she  was  much 'more  lively.  She  and  Louise  had 
become  dear  friends.  Joan  loved  her  with 
all  her  heart,  and  Louise  was  pleased  with 
her  friend's  worship ;  she  was  proud  too  of 
Joan's  success.  She  did  not  interfere  with 
her  own  pretension  to  be  the  prettiest  and 
most  graceful  girl  in  the  school ;  besides, 
almost  all  the  girls  in  the  school  liked  Joan, 
and  the  English  girl's  rapid  progress  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  professors  and 
of  Madame  Henry.     Joan  was  so  happy  in 
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her  studies  that  her  longing  for  home  grew 
less.  She  was  so  determined  to  carry  off 
several  prizes,  that  whenever  she  felt  home- 
sick she  tried  to  picture  the  delight  there 
would  be  when  she  went  back  with  her 
books  and  her  wreaths,  for  she  learned  that 
it  was  customary  to  crown  those  who  won 
prizes  with  wreaths. 

Of  late,  however,  she  suffered  from  head- 
ache, and  she  grew  daily  paler  and  thinner. 
She  had  become  so  infatuated  by  her  love  for 
Louise,  that  Felicie's  ill-nature  failed  to  make 
any  lasting  impression.  Celie  Dupont  had 
left  off  her  advances  towards  intimacy.  She 
had  one  day  copied  out  a  verse  of  Lamartine, 
wrapped  the  paper  round  some  violets,  and 
placed  them  on  Joan's  desk.  Joan  felt 
grateful,  but  she  was  at  the  same  time 
bored. 

"  I  dare  say  she's  very  good,  but  she  does 
not  attract  me,  and  I  can't  see  that  one  can 
force  love  to  come  of  its  own  accord.  Louise 
must  have  a  beautiful  soul,  or  she  would  not 
look  so  sweet;  I  must  love  her — I  can't 
help  it." 

She  turned  to  Celie,  and  thanked  her  as 
graciously  as  she  could,  but  the  girl  under- 
stood her  cold  manner,  and  she  did  not  again 
offer  friendship  to  Joan. 

Felicie  gathered  in  all  that  happened  near 
her ;  it  seemed  wonderful  that  she  could  see 
so  much  out  of  her  narrow  eyes.  She  was 
only  a  day  pupil,  and  in  recreation  time  she 
brought  the  element  of  news  into  the  school. 
On  the  other  hand,  Joan's  reading  had  fur- 
nished her  with  an  unlimited  supply  of 
stories  and  facts  to  relate,  so  the  balance 
was  kept  pretty  even  between  her  and 
Felicie.  Louise's  preference,  however,  often 
turned  the  scale  in  Joan's  favour,  for  Louise's 
judgment  was  sure  to  be  accepted  by  her 
adoring  school-fellows. 

"  I  hate  the  English  girl,"  Felicie  said  one 
day  to  CMie.  She  fancied  she  should  find  a 
ready  echo,  for  she  had  noted  the  little  scene 
about  the  violets,  and  she  had  seen  more 
plainly  than  Celie  had  the  weary  look  in 
Joan's  face  as  she  read  the  verses  wrapped 
round  their  stalks.  "Do  you  not  hate 
her?" 

"  Why?  "  Celie  answered. 

"  You  know  why,  only  you  are  not  sincere, 
Celie  Dupont;  you  know  very  well  that  if 
she  did  not  work  so  hard  wc  none  of  us 
need  do  it.  Only  last  night  I  had  to  give  up 
going  with  my  mother  to  the  theatre,  be- 
cause I  knew  if  I  did  go  I  should  not  have 
time  to  write  that  horrid  analysis ;  besides, 


she  interferes  with  me  personally,  she  has 
robbed  me  of  Louise." 

Culie  shook  her  head.  "That  is  unjust, 
Felicie ;  you  would  be  perhaps  right  if  you 
called  Louise  capricious,  for  indeed  she  did 
seem  to  be  very  fond  of  you ;  but  Jeanne 
was  much  too  timid  to  seek  Louise's  friend- 
ship of  her  own  accord." 

u  Nonsense  !  how  can  you  tell  ? "  Felicie 
spoke  angrily. 

"  I  can  tell,"  said  Celie  quietly,  "  because  I 
am  always  here."  She  did  not  care  to  tell 
Felicie  that  her  own  love  for  Joan  made  all 
the  girl's  words  and  ways  interesting  to  her. 
"  I  tell  you,  Felicie,  that  Louise  never  rested 
until  she  had  made  Jeanne  fond  of  her. 
After  all  you  cannot  blame  the  English  girl 
because  she  returns  the  affection  shown 
her." 

Felicie  looked  spiteful.  "  But  she  doesn't 
always  return  the  affection  shown  her,"  she 
said,  and  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  she  had  punished  Celie  for  her  plain 
speaking. 

Joan  wrote  such  bright,  cheerful  letters 
home  that  her  mother  never  dreamed  her 
child's  health  was  becoming  seriously  in- 
jured by  the  over-strain  of  her  work. 

Mademoiselle  Prage  at  last  noticed  Joan's 
pale,  tired  looks,  and  she  questioned  her. 

"I  have  a  headache,"  the  girl  said,  and 
the  governess  contented  herself  with  order- 
ing her  a  cup  of  tea,  and  advised  Joan  to  go 
to  bed  earlier  than  usual. 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon  in  June ;  the 
girls  were  singing  merrily  and  dancing  La 
Boulangere  in  the  court.  Jean  was  not  in 
her  usual  spirits.  She  felt  sick,  and  unable 
to  eat  at  luncheon,  and  during  the  walk  that 
followed  her  head  had  ached  dizzily.  Now, 
though  her  head  and  feet  were  hot,  she 
shivered.  Besides,  she  felt  sad ;  she  had 
that  morning  received  a  shock.  A  pretty 
little  girl  had  come  to  school  a  few  days 
before,  and  Joan  had  at  once  made  friends 
with  her.  Louise  had  come  up  to  her  while 
she  was  kissing  little  Bose  Leblanc,  and  had 
looked  much  disgusted. 

"Come  away,  Jeanne,"  she  said  ;  "I want 
to  tell  you  something ;  I  meant  to  tell  you 
yesterday  when  I  saw  you  with  that  child." 

"  Good-bye  then,  you  sweet  little  dar- 
ling ! "  and  Joan  hugged  the  child  closely, 
and  kissed  it  several  times. 

"Jeanne,"  Louise  said  gravely,  "do  you 
know  who  that  child  is  1  No,  of  course  you 
do   not.    I    will  tell  you.     She  is  not  the 
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child  of  a  gentleman ;  I  believe  her  father 
used  to  keep  a  shop  in  Havre,  but  he  has 
bought  a  country  house  here,  so  Madame 
Henry  thinks  no  one  will  know.  It  is  in- 
supportable that  she  should  be  among  us; 
pray  do  not  kiss  the  little  vulgarian." 

Joan  stood  still,  she  could  hardly  believe 
that  it  was  her  friend  who  spoke  so  un- 
pleasantly ;  she  knew  that  in  her  own 
home  such  talk  as  this  would  be  considered 
in  bad  taste.  She  looked  at  Louise  and 
smiled. 

"  Do  not  say  so,  Louise  ;  how  can  the  child 
hurt  us  1  She  seems  a  gentle  little  creature, 
and  she  is  not  well,  poor  little  thing." 

"Do  not  talk  of  her,"  Louise  said,  and 
Joan  said  no  more. 

But  now  as  she  stood  with  Louise  watch- 
ing the  girls  play  at  La  Boulangere,  the 
remembrance  of  her  friend's  words  came  back 
and  increased  her  headache.  She  put  her 
hand  to  her  forehead. 

"  What  a  noise  they  make  !  "  she  said. 

Louise  slid  her  arm  gently  round  Joan's 
waist,  and  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks.  The 
speech  was  so  unlike  Joan,  who  always 
delighted  in  the  gaiety  and  amusements  of 
the  younger  girls.  Louise  looked  at  her 
attentively. 

"You  are  very  red  to-day,"  she  said, 
"  and  your  cheeks  burn.  Are  you  not  well, 
Jeanne  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  my  head  aches,  that's  all — I  shall 
be  all  right  presently." 

"  Poor  dear,"  Louise  said. 

Even  Louise's  affection  worried  Joan  to- 
day ;  she  felt  very  irritable  and  tired. 

Eelicie  came  up  to  them  in  eager  excite- 
ment. 

"  Guess  what  has  happened  !  No,  you 
never  could,  it  is  too  horrible.  That  dis- 
gusting little  Leblanc  has  just  been  carried 
off  to  the  sick-house  with  measles." 

Eelicie' s  face  was  full  of  horror. 

"  Little  Leblanc !  "  Louise  took  her  arm 
■quickly  from  Joan's  waist,  and  drew  away 
from  her  with  a  shiver  of  disgust.  "  Oh, 
Jeanne,  what  have  you  done?  You  who 
have  kissed  her  ever  since  she  came ;  and  I 
warned  you  that  her  father  was  not  a 
gentleman." 

"  What  can  that  have  to  do  with  measles  1 " 
Joan  could  not  help  speaking  irritably;  she 
was  growing  worse  every  moment. 

"  I  cannot  come  near  you  any  more, 
Jeanne ;  I  cannot  even  talk  to  you.  You 
are  sure  to  have  measles,"  Louise  said  in  a 
terrified   voice ;    "  and   I — it   is   possible   I 


may  already  have  taken  the  infection  from 

you." 

Joan  murmured  that  this  was  not  possible, 
but  Louise  went  on — 

"  Oh,  it  is  terrible  !  Sometimes  it  makes 
people  deaf,  and  it  spoils  the  skin,  and  the 
eyes  too,  they  are  never  so  bright  after 
measles.  Come  away,  Felieie,  come  away, 
all  of  you.     No  one  may  speak  to  Jeanne." 

Joan  felt  too  feeble  and  wretched  to  re- 
monstrate, so  giddy  too  that  she  was  glad 
to  lean  against  the  wall  near  her  and  cover 
her  eyes  with  her  hand ;  the  blaze  of  sun- 
shine seemed  to  add  to  her  headache. 

When  she  looked  round  her  she  saw  that 
the  court  was  empty ;  the  bell  was  ringing 
loudly,  and  she  too  went  indoors. 

Mademoiselle  Prage  met  her  in  the  pas- 
sage leading  to  the  school-room. 

"  I  hear  you  are  not  well,  my  dear,"  she 
said  kindly  ;  "follow  me,  you  are  not  fit  for 
study  to-day." 

Joan  followed  her  out  into  the  court,  and 
then  through  a  door  in  the  blank  wall.  She 
found  herself  in  a  square  garden  planted 
with  vegetables  and  dwarf  fruit  trees,  each 
plot  having  a  golden  border  of  small  single 
marigolds.  Across  this  sweet  herb-scented 
garden  Joan  followed  her  governess  to  a 
pleasant-looking  house  as  white  and  green 
as  fresh  white-wash  and  paint  could  make 
its  walls  and  outside  shutters. 

Mademoiselle  Prage  knocked ;  a  broad, 
red-cheeked,  black-eyed  woman  in  a  cotton 
gown  came  to  the  door,  and  as  she  smiled 
at  Joan  showed  a  row  of  strong  white  teeth. 

"  Good  day,  Mademoiselle,"  she  said. 

Joan  liked  her  face  and  nodded  to  her, 
but  she  felt  indifferent  as  to  what  became  of 
her.  It  was  a  relief  to  be  shown  into  a 
pretty  bed-room,  and  to  be  helped  to  undress 
by  the  kind-faced  nurse,  whom  Mademoiselle 
Prage  called  Angelique. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A   TRIAL. 

For  a  fortnight  Joan  was  very  ill ;  she  had 
much  fever  and  delirium;  the  doctor  told 
Madame  Henry  that  the  girl  had  been 
over-worked,  and  that  this,  added  to  her  very 
nervous  temperament,  would  make  her  re- 
covery tedious. 

Joan  had  asked  frequently  for  her  mother, 
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and  now  when  the  fever  had  subsided  and 
consciousness  returned,  she  wondered  a  little 
that  neither  her  father  nor  her  mother  had 
come  to  see  her,  for  her  extreme  weakness 
told  her  that  she  had  been  very  ill. 

Madame  Henry  and  Mademoiselle  Prage 
had  both  been  to  see  her,  but  it  was  thought 
safer  not  to  tell  Joan  that  her  father  too 
had  been  so  seriously  ill  that  her  mother 
could  not  leave  him. 

To-day  when  the  doctor  paid  his  visit  he 
pronounced  her  a  great  deal  better. 

"Let  her  have  as  much  change  and 
amusement  as  possible,"  he  said. 

Another  fortnight  had  passed,  and  she  had 
changed  her  sick  room  for  a  pleasant,  bright 
room  looking  over  the  garden,  and  to-day  her 
nurse  told  her  that  she  was  considered  quite 
safe,  and  might  see  any  visitor  she  liked. 

"  Will  Ma'm'zelle  like  to  see  any  one  % " 
she  said,  and  she  put  a  broad  hand  on  each 
side  of  her  waist,  and  half-closed  her  black 
eyes  as  she  smiled  at  Joan. 

"  Some  one  ! "  Joan  echoed,  then  with  a 
sudden  hope — "Is  it  any  one  from  home, 
Angelique  % " 

"  No,  no,  Mees  Jeanne.  Misericorde, 
she  has  turned  as  red  as  the  sofa,  and  the 
doctor  has  said  she  is  on  no  account  to  be 
excited.  Angelique  Robinet,  you  are  after 
all  an  old  donkey,  though  you  consider  your- 
self a  nurse.  Well,  well,  I  thought  only  to 
amuse.  Ma'm'zelle,  it  is  only  one  of  the 
young  ladies,  and  I  will  tell  her  to  depart 
and  come  to-morrow  instead,"  and  she 
waddled  to  the  door. 

"  Stop,  Angelique,"  Joan  said ;  "  do  not 
send  any  one  away.  I  know  who  it  is,  and 
I  want  to  see  her." 

Joan  felt  almost  well  again,  she  was  so 
sure  that  her  dear  Louise  had  come  to  see 
her.  And  how  unjust  she  had  been  !  In  this 
long,  lonely  time  she  had  been  telling  herself 
that  Louise  was  neglectful  and  changeable. 
She  looked  eagerly  towards  the  door. 

Angelique  opened  it,  and  in  came  Celie 
Dupont. 

The  shock  of  disappointment  was  too  much 
for  Joan;  her  lips  quivered  painfully,  she 
could  hardly  keep  from  crying.  She  saw  how 
happy  and  loving  Celie  looked,  and  the  feel- 
ing that  she  could  not  give  any  return  to 
this  affection  made  her  irritable.  She  almost 
shrank  from  Celie's  loving  kisses. 

Angelique  had  stood  watching  the  little 
scene,  her  hands  on  her  hips,  her  broad  feet 
set  wide  apart,  but  at  this  she  shook  her 


white-capped  head,  and  retreating  to  one  of 
the  open  windows,  she  leaned  out  over  her 
arms  crossed  on  the  sill. 

Celie  did  not  seem  to  be  rebuffed  by  her 
cold  reception. 

"  I  am  so  very  glad  to  see  you  again,  dear 
Jeanne,"  she  said ;  "  nothing  has  been  the 
same  since  you  went  away.  Are  you  really 
better?     I  fear  you  have  suffered  so  much." 

Her  voice  was  very  tender,  and  Joan 
fancied  she  saw  tears  in  the  dull  eyes. 

"  Oh,  dear !  "  she  thought,  "  she  is  going 
to  be  sentimental,  and  I  hate  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  did  not  want  her  to  care  for  me, , 
so  I  do  not  see  why  I  need  be  grateful.  If 
I  could  only  change  her  into  Louise. — You 
are  very  kind,"  she  said  aloud.  "  Did  every 
one — did  you  all  know  that  I  was  very 
ill  ? " 

Celie  coloured ;  she  began  to  feel  that  she 
was  unwelcome. 

"  Yes,  but  I  asked  news  of  you,"  she  said 
timidly. 

Angelique  turned  her  broad,  resolute  face 
over  her  shoulder. 

"  Mercy  on  me  !  "  she  said  ;  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  young  ladies,  but  I  quite  forgot  to 
give  Mademoiselle  Celie's  messages.  I  am 
very  sorry,  Ma'm'zelle  ;  but  in  illness  there 
is  so  much  to  remember  besides  messages. 
Yes,  Mees  Jeanne,  I  have  had  four,  five, 
perhaps  six  messages  to  give  you  from 
Ma'm'zelle  Celie,  but  you  were  so  ill,  Mees 
Jeanne,  there  was  no  use  in  telling  you  ;  it 
would  have  stayed  outside  the  ear.  Ma  foi, 
it  was  not  possible,  and  I  could  not  make" 
poor  Ma'm'zelle  Celie  unhappy  by  telling 
her  how  very  ill  you  were ;  besides,  our 
Madame  has  said  that  no  one  was  to  know, 
so  I  have  said  '  Yes,'  and  '  Yes,'  and  '  Yes,' 
every  time  ;  and  then  Ma'm'zelle  Celie  herself ' 
had  a  cold,  and  was  not  allowed  to  wait  in 
the  kitchen  garden  for  the  chance  of  seeing 
me  as  I  passed  ;  and  then — I  ask  your  pardon 
a  hundred  times,  Mademoiselle  Celie,  but 
you  see  I  am  a  bad,  forgetful  old  woman." 

While  the  nurse  talked  on  Joan  felt 
strangely  uneasy ;  she  had  tried  to  comfort 
herself  more  than  once  by  the  idea  that 
there  was  no  possible  means  of  communica- 
tion between  her  school-fellows,  and  that  it 
had  been  impossible  for  Louise  to  send  her 
any  token  of  remembrance,  though  quite  as 
often  her  own  heart  had  reminded  her  that 
"love  will  find  out  a  way,"  and  now  here 
was  the  proof. 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  Celie.  "  Thank 
you,  Celie,"  she  said. 
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Celie  sat  crouched  at  one  end  of  the 
sofa,  completely  overwhelmed  by  Angelique's 
revelation.  All  this  time  that  she  had 
fancied  herself  in  complete  sympathy  with 


she  raised  Joan's  hand  to  her  lips,  but  she- 
did  not  attempt  to  keep  it  in  her  own. 

Angelique  saw  how  weary  her  patient  was. 

"Allons,  Ma'm'zelle  Celie,"  she  said  briskly. 


Will  Ma'm'zelle  like  to  see  any  one?"  she  said,  and  she  put  a  broad  hand  on 
each  side  of  her  waist  as  she  smiled  at  Joan. — p.   152. 


the  suffering  girl  she  had  grown  hopeful 
that  her  affection  would  be  returned,  and 
now  she  felt  that  her  visit  had  been  a 
complete  intrusion,  for  Joan  was  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  love  she  felt  for  her.    Shyly 


"  I  must  not  let  you  stay  any  longer.     You 
are  not  a  gay  visitor ;  next  time  you  come 
I  hope  you  will  amuse  Ma'm'zelle  Jeanne ;  it 
is  very  dull  for  her  to  be  shut  up  with  me." 
Celie  got  up  unwillingly.      She  had  not 


in 
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said  one  of  the  things  she  meant  to  say,  and 
she  was  convinced  that  Joan  did  not  care 
for  her.  As  she  went  out  she  gave  a  sadly 
wistful  look  over  her  shoulder. 

The  look  touched  Joan.  She  asked  herself 
whether  after  all  this  plain,  dowdy-looking 
girl,  as  shy  as  she  was  herself,  had  not  a 
warmer  heart  and  a  better  nature  than  her 
lovely  friend  Louise. 

She  sat  thinking,  and  Angelique  did  not 
disturb  her  except  by  settling  the  pillows 
against  which  she  leaned. 

"Angelique,"  Joan  suddenly  asked,  "did 
any  of  the  others — did,  for  example,  Made- 
moiselle Dumetz  inquire  for  me  when  I  was 
so  ill  V 

"Is  it  Mademoiselle  Dumetz!  Bah,  bah, 
Ma'm'zelle  Jeanne,  that  is  a  young  lady  of 
the  world,  she  thinks  only  of  the  people  she 
sees.  For  those  who  go  out  of  her  sight — 
voila."  She  shrugged  her  enormous  shoulders 
and  contemptuously  snapped  her  fingers  by 
way  of  expressing  the  place  the  absent  held 
in  Louise's  regard.  "  Besides,  in  the  case 
of  Ma'm'zelle  herself — I  ask  Ma'm'zelle's 
pardon,  but  it  could  hardly  be  expected." 

"  Nonsense,  Angelique,  you  do  not  know. 
Mademoiselle  Louise  is  my  particular  friend  ; 
you  did  not  know  this  of  course." 

Angelique  laughed  quietly ;  she  did  not 
want  to  vex  her  patient,  but  she  could  not 
help  showing  her  broad  strong  teeth  at 
Joan's  words. 

"  Well,  well,  Mees,  there  are  things  and 
there  are  people  whose  outsides  tell  what 
we  may  expect  from  them.  I  do  not  chew  a 
lemon,  Mees,  because  I  know  that  it  will  set 
my  teeth  on  edge ;  and  so  I  know  of  how 
much  value  is  the  love  of  Ma'm'zelle  Louise." 

Angelique  paused  and  looked  at  her 
patient,  but  Joan  had  turned  her  head, 
and  her  face  was  hidden  among  the  pillows. 
The  nurse  considered  that  Mees  Jeanne,  as 
she  called  her,  had  been  cold  and  ungrateful 
to  Ma'm'zelle  Celie,  and  as  she  knew  nothing 
about  Joan's  great  love  for  Louise,  she 
thought  she  would  open  her  eyes  to  the 
truth. 

"At  the  first,  Mees,"  she  said,  "Madame 
gave  orders  that  no  one  might  visit  you  with- 
out a  permission.  "Well,  Mees,  on  that  same 
evening  Ma'm'zelle  Celie  meets  me  at  the 
garden  door  and  gives  to  me  her  first  mes- 
sage. Dame,  I  could  not  give  it  you  then. 
You  had  fever,  and  I  was  trying  to  keep 
you  as  quiet  as  I  could,  liein,  Mees  Jeanne, 
I  tell  you  there  have  been  nights  when  I 
had    to   hold   you  still  in  your  bed."     She 


waited,  but  the  girl  did  not  turn  her  head. 
"Well,  every  day,  every  day  Ma'm'zelle 
Celie  waits  for  me,  and  one  day  when  you 
are  badly  ill  she  gives  me " 

Angelique  began  to  fumble  in  a  huge 
calico  pocket  beneath  her  gown,  then  in  the 
pocket  of  a  brown  stuff  petticoat,  and  finally 
in  another  loose  pocket  under  it. 

"Ah!"  she  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  "at 
last  I  have  it.  Here  it  is,  Mees ;  but  it  is 
rumpled.  I  am  good  for  nothing  to  have 
forgotten  it." 

She  placed  a  small  pink  three-cornered 
note  in  one  of  her  broad  palms,  and  clapped 
the  other  on  it  smartly. 

"  Ah,  miser icorde."  She  stopped  sudden- 
ly. "  Ma'm'zelle  Celie  said  '  be  careful.'  Did 
anything  break,  do  you  think,  Mees  Jeanne  % " 

Joan  had  turned  her  head  at  last,  and  she 
could  not  help  laughing  at  the  alarm  in 
Angelique's  good-natured  face. 

She  took  the  note  and  opened  it.  Inside 
was  a  half -blown  china  rose  crushed  flat,  and 
the  words  in  a  fine  small  hand — 

"  To  Jeanne,  whom  I  love.  Always  yours, 
Celie  Dupont." 

If  Jeanne  had  been  well  and  strong  she 
would  perhaps  have  laughed,  and  have  called 
Celie's  token  sentimental  rubbish.  But 
suffering  and  loneliness  had  softened  her, 
and  large  hot  tears  came  raining  down  on 
the  faded  rose-bud. 

Angelique  had  gone  back  to  the  window, 
and  Joan  made  no  effort  to  check  her  tears. 
They  seemed  to  do  her  good. 

"  Shall  I  never  be  cured  of  my  pride  1 "  she 
thought.  "  I  thought  it  was  cured  when  I 
tried  to  save  Aimee  from  the  bull,  and  now 
it  is  pride  that  has  made  me  so  cold  and  un- 
grateful to  poor  Celie."  She  smiled  through 
her  tears.  "  I  wonder  why  I  call  her  poor," 
she  said ;  "  she  is  clever,  I  can  see  that,  and 
she  has  a  much  nobler  nature  than  I  have — 
and  she  is  loving  as  well.  She  has  no  need 
of  pity." 

Joan's  tears  fell  faster,  and  a  little  sob 
came  too. 

Angelique  turned  suddenly  from  the  win- 
dow. She  stood  thinking,  and  then  without 
speaking  to  Joan  she  left  the  room.  She 
was  longer  away  than  usual,  and  when  she 
came  up  with  Joan's  supper  she  found  the 
girl  fast  asleep  among  her  pillows. 

"That  is  well,  it  is  good  for  the  poor 
child,"  the  nurse  said,  with  an  affectionate 
glance  at  the  thin  flushed  face,  and  the  still 
tearful  eyelashes  that  rested  on  it;  "it  is 
much  better  than  fretting:." 
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Her  entrance  had,  however,  soon  roused 
Joan. 

"Supper-time,  is  it?"  she  said,  cheerfully. 
11 1  have  been  dreaming  of  my  home.  What 
is  the  matter  1  I  did  not  know  you  could  look 
cross,  Angelique." 

"  Yes,  I  am  vexed,  Mees,  and  it  is  better 
not  to  ask  questions,  because  then  if  I  answer 
you  will  be  vexed  also." 

"  You  had  better  tell  me ;  if  you  don't 
I  shall  fancy  something  dreadful  has  hap- 
pened." 

"  If  I  tell,  Ma'm'zelle  will  be  sorry.  It  is 
my  fault.  I  thought  to  make  a  pleasure,  and 
instead — well,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  the 
pleasure  I  hoped.  Mees  Jeanne,"  she  said, 
very  gravely,  "there  are  people  who  have 
no  more  feeling  tnan  insects." 

Joan  could  not  help  laughing,  the  stout 
woman  looked  so  desponding. 

"  Come,  you  had  better  tell  me,  Angelique," 
she  said.    "  Who  is  the  unfeeling  creature  ? " 

Angelique  heaved  a  sigh  which  ended  in  a 


"Well,   Mees,  I   have    seen   you 
while  you  read  Mademoiselle  Celie's 


crying 
letter, 
and  to  me  it  seems  sad  to  cry  when  one  is  ill, 
and  I  say  to  myself, '  Mees  does  not  like  this 
one,  but  she  likes  the  other.  Well,  then  I 
must  find  Ma'm'zelle  Louise,  and  ask  her  to 
come  to  see  Ma'm'zelle  Jeanne.'  It  seems  to 
me  possible  that  Mees  has  been  right  and  I 
have  been  wrong.  Well,  then,  I  go  in  the 
court," — here  Angelique  looked  away,  the 
gaze  of  those  earnest,  imploring  eyes  seemed 
to  hurt  her, — "and  I  see  there  several  young 


ladies.  I  see  also  Ma'm'zelle  Felicie  and 
Ma'm'zelle  Louise,  who  are  kissing  one 
another.  'Ma'm'zelle  Louise,'  I  say,  'your 
sick  friend  the  English  Mees  is  almost  well, 
and  she  wishes  to  see  you,  and  Madame  said 
this  morning — you  heard  her,  Ma'm'zelle — 
that  whoever  likes  may  now  go  and  visit 
Ma'm'zelle  Jeanne.'  " 

She  paused,  but  Joan  sat  listening. 

"  Ma'm'zelle  Louise  shakes  her  head.  '  I 
am  glad  she  is  better,'  she  says,  *  but  I  can- 
not go  and  see  her,  I  am  afraid  of  infection ; 
I  would  not  have  measles  on  any  account.' 
Ma'm'zelle  Felicie  kisses  her  again  and  says, 
'  Go  along,  Angelique,  do  you  think  such  a 
face  as  that,'  and  she  touches  Ma'm'zelle 
Louise's  cheek,  '  can  run  such  a  risk  % ' " 

"Measles  do  not  disfigure,'*  Joan  said 
passionately. 

"  I  say  so,  Mees,  I  have  said  so  twice  to 
Ma'm'zelle  Louise,  and  I  also  say  Ma'm'zelle 
Celie  has  been  to  see  you ;  but  that  only  vexed 
Ma'm'zelle  Louise.  She  said  to  me, '  Celie  and 
I  are  very  different  people.  Give  my  love 
to  Mademoiselle  Jeanne,  and  tell  her  I 
shall  see  her  when  she  comes  back  to 
school.'  " 

Joan  sat  silent,  while  Angelique,  having 
urged  her  to  eat  her  supper,  began  to  tidy 
the  room. 

"  Angelique." 

"Yes,  Ma'm'zelle." 

"I  think  after  all  Mademoiselle  Louise 
was  right,"  the  girl  said  gently;  "she  and 
Celie  are  very  different." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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TAND  still,  reluctant  feet, 

Here,  where  the  years  must  meet, 
The   happy  years,  where  only  hope  shall  be. 
Laugh  out,  glad  lips  and  eyes, 
>f  Not  yet  grown  sad  and  wise, 

Glad  of  the  gladness  that  encircles  thee. 


Look  out  across  the  snow, 

As  swift  years  come  and  go, 
Leaving  your  life  as  white,  and  pure,  and  fair— 

Lying,  like  some  sweet  dream, 

Where  all  things  dimly  seem 
To  lead,  alas  !  no  dream  can  tell  us  where  1 

For  years  will  come  and  meet, 

Under  our  slower  feet, 
Till  life  no  longer  shall  be  all  a  dream. 

Strange  steps  shall  press  and  pass 

The  white  snow  on  the  grass, 
Till  dull  and  trodden  to  our  eyes  it  seem. 

Eut,  as  the  years  shall  meet, 

No  more  beneath  our  feet, 
Our  tired  eyes  only  earthwards  we  shall  turn. 

Look  up  !  sad,  patient  eyes, 

Far  into  radiant  skies, 
Where  unknown  worlds  with  stars  shall  shine  and  burn. 


The  mirage  fades  away 

Into  the  glowing  day, 
The  unknown  country  lies  beyond  the  snow  ! 

No  more,  with  faltering  feet, 

Where  the  years  join  and  meet, 
We  stand  and  mourn,  to  watch  them  come  and  go. 


But,  without  turning  back, 

Across  the  trodden  track, 
We  bravely  lift  our  tearless  eyes  to  see, 

Far  in  the  radiant  skies, 

The  unknown  land  that  lies, 
With  open  gates  to  welcome  you  and  me. 


G.  Butt. 


TIZIANO   VECELLI. 

From  the  etching  by  Agostino  Carracci. 


STUDIES    OP     GREAT    PAINTERS. 

Br  S.  UDNY. 
TITIAN. 


IGH  up  among  the 
mountains,  three  days' 
journey  from  the 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic, 
lies  Cadore,  the  coun- 
try of  Titian's  birth. 
The  road  thither  lies 
by  the  bed  of  the 
Piave  throuo-h  roman- 

o 

tic     scenes    of     torrent, 
precipice,      and      forest, 
which    have    often    wit- 
nessed the   defiling  of  a  foreign   foe.      At 


last,  beneath  the  shadow  of  an  Alpine 
peak,  "the  spectral  Antelao,"  the  ghastly 
glitter  of  whose  snows  is  caught  in  the  rising 
and  setting  sun  far  away  upon  lagoons,  the 
traveller  passes  the  walls,  now  nothing  but 
a  humble  cottage,  within  which  Titian  first 
saw  the  light.  A  writer  almost  of  his  own 
time  tells  us  that  "it  stands  in  the  place 
called  Arsenale,  of  small  circuit  but  prettily 
laid  out :  in  the  centre  of  the  piazza  is  a 
fountain  of  fresh  and  limpid  water  :  noble 
palaces  are  in  the  neighbourhood."  One  of 
the   latter   was  the   bishop's   castle,   which 
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might  have  become  the  home  of  the  painter's 
son.  Between  Cadore  and  Venice  too  Titian 
was  bound  to  many  a  spot  by  ties  of  affection 
or  possession.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
lived  his  married  daughter  Lavinia,  whom 
he  dearly  loved  and  often  painted.  On  the 
Manza  hill  close  to  her  home  at  Serravalle 
lay  his  favourite  villa,  where  he  must  often 
have  watched  "the  mingling  of  wood  and 
plain,  the  lines  of  hills,  and  the  effects  of 
sky  and  storm,"  which  softly  bloom  upon  his 
canvas.  Near  Belluno,  with  its  snug  home- 
stead and  quaint  farmyard,  and  the  single, 
cloud-capped  mountain  peak  in  the  distance, 
features  which  Titian  never  wearied  of 
setting  as  a  still  background  to  his  pastorals, 
lay  his  mill  at  Cotentola  on  the  stream  of 
the  Ardo. 

Later  years  too  of  labour  connected  him 
with  all  this  country.  During  his  constant 
journeys  on  this  familiar  road  he  often,  as 
we  know,  paused  to  use  his  pencil,  to  note 
the  play  of  light  among  the  depths  of  forest 
shades,  or  the  forms  of  the  "  turreted,  sword- 
bladed  ridges  "  in  which  the  dolomite  rocks 
assert  their  peculiar  character.  But  he  left 
behind  him  other  memorials  of  his  presence 
— here  in  the  altar-piece  of  some  obscure 
village  church,  there  in  the  votive  picture  of 
some  private  chapel.  Hitherto  the  Yecelli, 
Titian's  family,  had  followed  the  profession 
of  law  or  of  arms.  But  the  times  were 
quieter,  and  art  as  a  calling  had  become 
more  respectable  as  well  as  more  lucrative 
of  late  years.  So  Gregorio,  himself  a  soldier 
and  counsellor  of  repute,  perceiving  his  son's 
strong  natural  talents,  determined  to  make 
him  a  painter,  a  decision  for  which  the  world 
at  large  owes  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 

Titian  was  born  in  1477,  and  spent  his 
early  years  in  his  mountain  home.  Tradition 
still  points  to  a  fresco  painted  upon  a  house 
wall,  while  he  was  yet  quite  a  child,  with 
the  juice  of  flowers.  It  represents  the 
Madonna  and  Child  with  an  attendant  boy 
angel,  who  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  portrait 
of  the  youthful  painter  commending  himself 
to  the  care  of  God  before  taking  his  way 
into  the  wide  world ;  for  thither  it  was 
necessary  he  should  go  if  art  was  to  be  his 
career.  The  good  people  of  Cadore  had 
neither  time  nor  money  for  luxuries  ;  theirs 
was  the  life  of  the  mountaineer,  free  and 
joyous,  but  frugal.  Venice  must  have  seemed 
a  more  distant  fairy-land  to  the  simple  Cado- 
rine  in  the  days  of  Titian  than  even  the  gay 
court  of  Elizabeth  seemed  to  the  Warwick- 
shire yeoman  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare. 
Even  their  connection  with  the  sovereign  city 


was  not  of  long  standing.  Scarcely  a  hundred 
years  before  the  tide  of  Venetian  conquest, 
which  was  setting  towards  the  mainland, 
had  compelled  the  little  community  to  choose 
whether  they  should  submit  to  the  great 
Emperor  or  the  hardly  less  great  Republic. 
The  story  is  characteristic.  They  could  not 
make  up  their  minds  at  first,  and  went  in 
procession  to  the  chapel  of  the  Ploly  Spirit, 
two  miles  away  at  Valle,  to  seek  guidance 
upon  a  question  of  so  great  importance.  As 
they  returned  there  arose  a  universal  cry, 
"  Let  us  go  to  the  good  Venetians ; "  and 
Venetian  from  that  hour  the  little  township 
became. 

The  Cadorines  depended  too  on  Venice  in 
other  ways.  The  produce  of  their  forest  and 
their  mines  they  floated  on  rafts  down  the 
Piave  to  the  water  markets  upon  the  lagoons, 
exchanging  this  wealth  for  the  corn  which 
it  was  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  little 
council  to  store  in  thefondachi,  or  warehouses, 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  So  Titian, 
when  as  a  mere  child,  probably  in  1488,  he 
found  his  way  clown  the  mountain  passes  and 
across  the  waterways  to  the  great  capital, 
did  not  lose  touch  of  his  old  home.  What 
a  change  though  for  the  boy,  from  the  clear 
light  air,  the  solitude  of  crag  and  forest,  the 
simple  life  of  an  Alpine  village,  to  the  soft 
glowing  colour  and  the  balmy  languor,  the 
busy  haunts  of  piazza  and  canal  (where  the 
faces  and  the  dress  of  every  nation  under 
heaven  were  a  common  sight),  to  the  rich  and 
luxurious  manners  of  semi-oriental  Venice  ! 
The  very  scene  must  have  filled  him  with 
emotions  of  delight  and  ambition,  such  as 
we  all  feel,  but  very  few  of  us  can  hope  to 
fulfil,  at  a  sight  so  beautiful  and  rare. 

Titian  found  at  Venice  the  one  thing 
essential  to  the  development  of  his  genius, 
a  life  steeped  as  it  were  in  colour,  the  anti- 
thesis, so  to  speak,  of  existence  in  our  own 
great  manufacturing  centres — Glasgow,  let 
us  say,  or  Leeds.  At  Venice  it  is  not  only 
Nature  that  mingles  as  in  a  kaleidoscope  the 
ever-shifting  hues  of  mountain,  sea,  and  sky ; 
half  her  magic  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
the  waters  which  lie  at  her  feet  repeat  her 
beauty  as  in  a  mirror ;  while  the  splendour 
of  her  buildings,  the  gay  and  sumptuous  life 
alike  of  nobles  and  citizens,  the  magnificent 
pageants  of  State  and  Church,  rendered  her 
at  the  time  of  which  we  speak  the  envy  and 
delight  of  all  Europe. 

But  there  is  one  among  Titian's  early 
friends  of  fascinating  and  somewhat  mys- 
terious interest.  We  know  very  little  about 
Giorgio   Barbarelli,  or    Giorgione,  as  he  is 
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always  called,  except  that  he  was  the  darling 
of  the  most  refined  society  in  the  Republic, 
that  he  left  behind  him  works  which  were 
the  despair  of  his  age,  and  that  he  died,  alas, 
in  his  very  prime.  Vasari  tells  us  he  was 
a  gay,  handsome  youth,  passionately  fond  of 
music,  and  possessed  of  winning  ways  with 
women.  The  greatest  palaces  in  Venice 
were  open  to  him,  and  there  he  mixed  with 
the  most  aristocratic  spirits  of  his  time — 
aristocratic  not  only  in  wealth  and  rank,  but 
in  manners  and  cultivation.  Great  soldiers, 
fine  ladies,  famous  men  of  letters  thronged  to 
his  easel ,  all  that  was  brilliant  in  Italy  at  the 
dawn  of  the  Cinque  Cento  crossed  his  path. 
But  Giorgione  does  not  owe  his  name  to  the 
evanescent  glitter  of  society.  He  brought 
into  the  world  as  much  as  he  borrowed  from 
it.  With  that  magic  ease  which  is  the  in- 
fallible sign  of  true  genius,  he  leapt  at  once 
into  the  foremost  place  as  a  supreme  master 
of  colour,  a  place  from  which,  as  regards 
beauty  of  local  tone  and  perfection  of  tech- 
nical process,  he  has  never  been  dethroned. 

But  Giorgione's  triumphs  are  not  confined 
to  colour.  Those  who  know  him  best  say 
that  he  had  an  exquisite  feeling  for  beauty  of 
form  which  enabled  him  to  treat  the  scenes 
of  pleasure,  in  which  Venetian  art  delighted, 
with  rare  delicacy  and  purity.  And  he  has 
yet  a  third  title  to  fame ;  he  was  the  creator 
of  those  cabinet  pieces  which  approach, 
but  for  their  imaginative  character,  the 
genre  style  that  finds  so  much  favour  in 
the  France  and  England  of  to-day.  He  cast 
off  the  shackles  of  custom,  and  sought  his 
inspiration  in  the  secular  as  well  as  the 
sacred  1  thoughts  of  his  age.  But  his  work 
retained  the  old  poetical  stamp.  His  scenes 
are  idyls — a  sylvan  feast,  a  pastoral  concert, 
a  garden  of  love — where  Tasso  might  have 
wandered  and  met  the  Princess,  his  love  for 
whom  brought  him  to  the  madman's  cell. 
Nor  must  we  forget  his  portraits,  or  those 
frescoes  which  he  began  upon  the  walls  of 
his  own  house  to  show  his  skill,  and  con- 
tinued elsewhere  in  consequence  of  the  uni- 
versal admiration  which  greeted  the  attempt. 
The  frescoes  faded  quickly  before  the  salt 
breezes  of  the  lagoons  and  the  oozing  damp 
of  the  canals.  The  idyls  resulted  in  a 
thousand  imitations  which  have  often  only 
damaged  the  reputation  of  their  original 
creator.  But  the  portraits  alone  remain  in 
number  and  quality  more  than  sufficient 
to  maintain  his  name.  One  precious  relic 
in  our  own  National  Gallery  of  his  skill  as 
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a  painter  of  altar-pieces,  a  tiny  study  of  a 
Knig'ht  in  Armour  for  the  picture  at  Castel 
Franco,2  must  not  go  unmentioned.  Giorgione 
did  not  often  work  for  the  Church  on  the 
old  lines.  This  beautiful  little  figure,  which 
appears  in  the  altar-piece  as  St.  Liberale,  is 
painted  almost  in  monochrome,  but  its  warm 
brown  has  all  the  charm  of  colour.  The 
flesh  of  the  face  is  soft  as  in  life  ;  the  armour 
catches  the  light  on  its  burnished  plates, 
which  flash  from  out  the  subdued  shadows 
with  all  the  skill  of  consummate  chiaros- 
curo, and  no  one  can  miss  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  head.  It  has  been  thought 
to  be  a  portrait  of  Gaston  de  Foix,  a  young 
French  cavalier,  who  fell  after  victories  of 
unparalleled  brilliancy  upon  the  crowning 
field  of  Ravenna,  a  boy  of  twenty-three,  but 
old  enough  to  have  won  himself  the  title, 
"  The  Thunderbolt  of  Italy,"  and  to  trans- 
mit to  his  descendant  Henry  of  Navarre  his 
gifts  and  his  kingdom.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  think  that  we  had  here  the  flower 
of  the  French  nobility,  the  rival  of  the  great 
Spanish  commander  Gonsalvo  (whom  Gior- 
gione certainly  painted),  and  the  general  of 
Bayard,  the  ideal  knight  of  all  time,  "  sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche." 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Titian.  He 
found  favour  as  a  fresco  painter,  for  the 
Venetians  loved  in  this  way  to  add  splen- 
dour to  their  palace  walls  and  the  gorgeous 
beauty  of  their  waterways.  Possibly  too 
he  visited  Cadore,  and  executed  portraits 
of  his  mother  and  father,  Gregorio  and 
Lucia  Vecelli.  He  certainly  began  to 
paint  those  Madonnas  which  in  his  hands 
lost  the  old  devotion  and  gained  a  new 
charm  of  simple  Nature  and  cunning  Art. 
But  already  another  characteristic  quality 
of  his  genius  makes  its  presence  felt — his 
dramatic  gift.  The  Man  of  Sorrows  and 
Christ  carrying  His  Cross,  both  at  Venice, 
are  described  as  entering  eagerly  into  their 
sacred  themes.  It  may  seem  strange  that  a 
robust  and  confident  nature  like  Titian's 
should  have  succeeded  in  the  pourtrayal  of 
resignation  perfected  by  suffering,  but  the 
latter  of  these  won  worship  and — unusual 
fate  for  a  picture  of  workmanship  so  finished 
—performed  miracles  even  in  that  age  of 
waning  faith. 

Titian,  however,  did  not  confine  himself 
to  sacred  themes.  He  had  fallen  under 
the  spell  of  Nature  and  the  Antique.  As 
early  as  this  we  can  distinguish  that  indi- 
vidual type  in  face,  dress,  and  hair  which 
recurs  in  Palma  Vecchio's  Violante,  and 
2  His  native  place. 
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probably  gave  rise  to  the  story  that  Titian 
loved  that  delightful  old  painter's  daughter. 
He  got  his  first  introduction  too  to  the 
great  world  about  the  same  time.  King 
Charles  I.  once  possessed  a  portrait  of  a 
certain  noble  bishop  of  the  Pesari  family 
at  Venice,  in  adoration  with  the  infamous 
Alexander  VI.,  the  Borgia  banner  in  his 
hand,  before  the  feet  of  St.  Peter.  Pesaro 
was  bishop  of  Baffo  (the  ancient  Paphos, 
Venus'  seat)  in  Cyprus,  and  had  received 
command  of  the  Papal  galleys  which  were  to 
sail  upon  another  crusade — this  time  to  pro- 
tect Italy  herself  and  the  very  throne  of 
Christendom  from  the  assault  of  the  Turks. 
But  the  political  sky  had  darkened.  The 
storm  had  burst  upon  Italy,  leaving  Venice 
alone  in  sunlight  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
French  arms,  which  were  marching  and 
remarching  through  the  Peninsula. 

We  have  caught  a  glimpse  in  a  former 
paper  of  the  traitor  Sforza.  Tradition  says 
that  he  summoned  Titian  among  other  great 
men  to  his  court,  but  we  know  nothing  for 
certain.  The  painter  was  busy  with  Giorgione 
upon  the  walls  of  a  public  building  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  foreign  merchants  under 
the  name  of  Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi,1  upon  the 
Grand  Canal,  when  the  tide  of  war  rolled 
up  his  native  valley.  It  was  more  than  ten 
years  since  Venice  had  folded  her  arms  and 
turned  a  deaf  ear  alike  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Italian  sister  states  and  the  offers  of  the 
invader.  Her  turn  had  come ;  men  hated 
and  feared  this  masked  power  who  awaited 
the  exhaustion  of  either  combatant  to  step 
in  and  reap  the  fruits  of  their  struggle. 

In  1508  they  formed  the  famous  League 
of  Cambrai,  which  brought  Venice  to  the 
verge  of  ruin,  and  marks  the  first  great 
European  combination  of  modern  times — 
between  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
In  the  spring  of  the  previous  year  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian,  bent  upon  asserting  the 
ancient  rights  of  the  Caesars  at  Rome,  de- 
manded a  passage  for  his  army  from  the 
Republic.  He  was  refused,  and  at  once 
resolved  to  force  his  way  through  the  Tyrol 
with  the  sword.  Cadore  lay  first  in  his 
path.  He  seized  its  castle,  but  there  he  had 
to  stop.  The  Cadorini — among  them  two 
Vecelli,  one  a  cousin  of  Titian's,  and  his 
namesake — played  a  prominent  part,  called 
on  Venice  for  aid,  and  courageously  barred 
his  advance.  The  Republic  sent  an  imposing 
force  of  several  thousands  under  D'Alviano, 
a  tried  general,  Cornaro,  brother  of  the 
■beautiful  Queen  of  Cyprus,  and  a  third 
1  The  German  warehouse. 


whose  troops,  though  they  did  good  service 
in  surrounding  the  enemy,  did  not  come  up 
on  the  field  till  the  battle  was  over.  The 
Venetian  strategy  was  bold  and  decisive. 
They  hemmed  the  Germans  in  on  every  side, 
and  threatened  their  supplies,  thus  com- 
pelling them  to  fight.  The  flames  of  a  fired 
house  brought  them  out  of  the  castle  in  the 
hope  of  surprising  their  foe  ;  but  D'Alviano 
was  ready,  his  disposition  carefully  made  to 
insure  defeat  by  a  double  ambush  which  he 
planted  among  the  rocky  ravines  that  lent 
such  excellent  cover  to  a  skilful  general. 

The  Germans  went  right  at  the  centre  of 
the  Italian  troops,  hoping,  no  doubt,  by  break- 
ing it  to  secure  their  road  to  Venice,  and 
then  deal  with  their  enemy  in  detail.  But 
from  right  and  left  poured  down  the  hitherto 
hidden  bodies  of  ambushed  men,  driving  the 
surprised  attackers  over  the  low  walls  which 
intersected  the  narrow  fields  of  the  valley, 
and  giving  no  quarter  to  these  violators  of 
their  mountain  home  and  of  Venetian  soil. 
D'Alviano  followed  up  his  victory  by  taking 
the  castle  and  firing  Cadore ;  then  he  returned 
to  Venice  to  enjoy  one  of  those  triumphs 
which  the  state  never  denied  to  its  mercenary 
captains,  though  its  own  nobility  were  never 
intrusted  with  high  command  upon  the  field. 
The  battle  of  Cadore  is  the  single  event 
which  brings  Titian's  birthplace  on  to  the 
stage  of  European  history ;  but  it  interests 
us  also  in  other  ways.  In  one  of  his  visits 
to  his  Alpine  home  he  had  brought  away 
his  little  brother  Francesco,  a  boy  of  twelve, 
to  study  drawing.  But  the  old  war-fire  in 
the  veins  of  the  Vecelli',  kindled  by  this 
struggle  for  hearth  and  altar,  proved  too 
strong  for  the  pursuit  of  art,  and  Francesco 
left  the  use  of  his  chalks  and  the  preparation 
of  his  brother's  palette  to  carry  his  own 
sword  and  buckle  his  master's  coat  of  mail. 

Some  thirty  years  later,  in  1537,  he  painted 
among  the  glories  of  the  Republic,  in  the 
Ducal  Palace,  this  familiar  scene,  dear  to 
him,  no  doubt,  both  for  the  lustre  which  it 
shed  upon  his  native  town  and  the  distinction 
which  it  reflected  upon  his  family.  Un- 
happily the  picture — Titian's  only  battle- 
piece — was  totally  destroyed  with  those  of 
the  other  great  masters  on  the  same  walls 
in  1577 ;  but  an  old  engraving  and  Titian's 
own  sketch  at  Florence  astonish  us  by  their 
vigour  and  beauty,  showing  that  the  painter, 
though  he  preferred  by  nature  the  soft  and 
the  majestic,  could  enter  with  wonderful 
sympathy  into  the  wild  and  horrible.  He 
has  used  a  poet's  license,  and  chosen  for  the 
centre  of   his  canvas   the   bridge   over  the 
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Boita,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Antelao,  just  below  Cadore.  In  the  fore- 
ground a  page  is  buckling  the  armour,  not 
of  D'Alviano,  but  of  the  handsome  Cornaro, 
who  is  represented  as  directing  the  battle, 
though  only Proveditore,  or  "Political  Officer  " 
of  the  forces.  But  the  Venetians  delighted 
to  give  him  credit  for  the  victory,  and  Titian 
himself  must  have  preferred  his  noble  features 
to  D'Alviano's  well-known  plainness  of  face. 

At  Cornaro' s  side  a  long  low  culverin  is 
pointed  across  the  river;  behind  a  soldier 
holds  his  chafing  horse.  Drums  beat  and 
the  trumpet  sounds  an  advance  to  the  Vene- 
tian cavalry,  who  under  his  banner  are 
rallying  to  cross  the  bridge.  On  the  further 
bank  there  is  a  fierce  struggle.  In  the  dis- 
tance a  furious  charging  figure  with  uplifted 
naked  arm  may  be  recognised  by  his  broad 
hat  as  one  of  the  wild  "  Stradiots " — the 
Albanian  horsemen  who  led  the  Venetian 
van  much  in  the  same  way  as  their  country- 
men the  Bashi-Bazouks  serve  the  Turks  in 
our  own  day.  In  the  foreground,  among  a 
mass  of  combatants,  one  figure  arrests  our 
attention  —  an  Imperialist  soldier,  whose 
terrified  horse  slips  on  the  verge  of  the 
rocky  stream,  and  who  himself  is  borne 
backwards  to  the  left  hj  a  lance-thrust 
from  his  seat,  though  he  vainly  tries  to  save 
his  fall  by  gripping  with  his  right  knee. 
There  exists  still  a  beautiful  study  for  this 
figure  among  Titian's  drawings.  Between 
this  scene  of  carnage  and  the  calm  of  the 
other  side  he  invented  two  striking  little 
episodes.  A  man  almost  naked  is  hanging 
at  full  length  above  the  torrent,  into  which 
he  looks  with  terror  on  his  countenance  from 
the  bank  above ;  while  a  young  girl,  whose 
beauty  is  the  admiration  of  those  who  have 
seen  the  picture,  clambers  up  the  other  side, 
clinging  to  some  tufts  of  grass  quite  close  to 
the  unconscious  Cornaro.  In  the  middle 
distance  are  massed  more  troops  in  motion, 
while  high  above  us  on  the  horizon  are  the 
lurid  flames  of  the  castle,  struck,  so  some 
say,  with  fire  from  heaven. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  lost  work  because 
we  do  not  meet  Titian  again  in  so  grim  a 
mood.  But  while  the  din  of  the  battle  was 
still  ringing  in  his  ears,  Titian  was  painting 
with  composure  a  multitude  of  saints  and 
Madonnas,  trying  to  clothe  his  creations  in 
the  very  substance  of  flesh  and  texture  of 
robes,  dipping  his  brush  freely  in  a  brown 
•solution,  and  handling  it  just  as  the  thought 
of  the  moment  dictated,  instead  of  following 
carefully  the  pointed  outline.  Do  not  let  us 
forget  old  Antonello  da  Messina.     Without 
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the  fusion  of  pigments  and  the  power  of 
effacing  one  stroke  if  necessary  by  the  next, 
which  are  the  prerogatives  of  an  oil  medium, 
this  freedom  and  solidity  must  have  remained 
beyond  the  reach  even  of  Titian. 

But  Diirer,  a  stern  champion  of  the  old 
point  and  line  system,  was  at  Venice,  and 
some  Germans,  so  the  story  goes,  taunted 
the  colourist  with  his  inferiority  to  their 
countrymen's  perfection.  Titian  gave  them 
his  answer — that,  had  he  thought  finish  to 
be  the  aim  of  art,  he  might  have  followed 
Diirer' s  example;  but  he  proved  his  point 
more  effectually  by  painting  the  famous 
Tribute  Money,  in  which  he  combined  the 
utmost  delicacy  and  detail  of  delineation 
with  that  breadth  of  treatment  which  comes 
far  closer  at  once  to  Nature  and  true  beauty. 
There  is  a  poor  copy  of  this  picture  in  the 
National  Gallery,  but  the  famous  original 
is  at  Dresden.  Vasari  calls  it  a  miracle. 
Titian  rose  in  conception  and  form,  as  he 
certainly  did  not  always  do,  to  the  height  of 
his  subject.  The  expression  of  Christ  in 
face,  hand,  and  gesture  are  a  wonderful 
contrast  to  the  low,  shrewd  cunning  of  his 
inquisitor.  And  the  painter  above  all,  in 
the  head  and  hair  of  the  Saviour,  has  sought 
a  more  than  human  beauty.  This  creation  is 
a  landmark  in  his  history  and  in  that  of  art. 

After  the  formation  of  the  League  of 
Cambrai  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Agnadello, 
Venice  fought  not  only  for  her  empire  on 
the  mainland,  but  also  for  her  very  existence 
as  an  independent  state.  The  heroic  defence 
of  Padua  and  the  hesitation  of  Maximilian 
turned  the  scale,  and  the  intrigues  of  Pope 
Julius,  who  sought  to  unite  all  Italy  with 
the  noble  design  of  driving  out  the  foreigner, 
whoever  he  might  be,  relieved  Venice  from 
danger.  But  the  war  had  devastated  the 
provinces,  and  their  insecurity  drove  her 
artists  into  the  city,  or  sent  them,  on  account 
of  the  close  competition  there,  abroad.  The 
plague  too  in  1510  had  swept  away  20,000 
people  in  Venice  alone. 

Titian  went  for  awhile  to  Padua,  where 
the  late  ordeal  through  which  the  city  had 
passed  must  have  effaced  all  recollection  of 
Mantegna's  death,  but  a  few  years  before. 
He  soon,  however,  returned  to  Venice  to 
paint  the  St.  Mark  of  the  Salute,  a  solemn 
thank-offering  for  deliverance  from  war  and 
pestilence,  in  which  the  figures  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian and  St.  Boch,  full  of  life  and  light,  are  in- 
troduced as  the  guardians  against  either  evil. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  famous 
scholar,  Cardinal  Bembo,  on  becoming  him- 
self Papal  Secretary,  offered  Titian  service 
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under  the  Pope.     But  he  looked  for  honour 
in  his  own  country. 

In  May,  1510,  he  petitioned  the  "Council 
of  Ten  "  for  public  employment,  as  one  who 
had  "studied  painting  from  childhood  up- 
wards, and  was  desirous  of  fame  rather  than 
profit."  Ultimately  all  that  he  asked  was 
granted.  He  was  allowed  to  set  up  a  work- 
shop on  the  Grand  Canal ;  he  received  the 
lucrative  office  of  "  broker  "  on  the  Foreign 
Exchange,  which  entitled  him  to  immunity 
from  taxation,  and  enabled  him  by  "  farm- 
ing" his  privileges  to  make  a  good  income 
in  return  for  the  likeness  of  the  reigning 
Doge  at  a  fixed  price  ;  and,  lastly,  he  became 
the  first  official  painter  and  superintendent 
of  the  state  works.  In  1516 — 1518  Titian 
produced  a  work  which  justified  all  these 
distinctions,  in  the  Assumption,  which  is  now 
at  the  Academy  by  the  side  of  the  other 
great  Venetian  masterpieces,  but  was  origin- 
ally painted  for  the  high  altar  of  Santa 
Maria  de'  Frari,  and  intended  for  the  gloom 
of  a  church  interior,  where  all  its  roughness 
of  detail  would  be  lost,  and  only  its  majesty 
be  felt  like  that  of  some  living  presence. 
This  is  a  scene  such  as  Titian  could  glory  in, 
a  sacred  Bacchanal  of  colour  and  delight,  in 
which  the  ecstasies  of  divine  passion  mingle 
with  the  splendours  of  the  unseen  world. 
The  festival  of  the  Assumption  has  always 
been  aud  is  still  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
within  the  Church's  calendar.  The  legend 
is  well  known.  Three  days  after  the  inter- 
ment of  the  Blessed  Virgin  the  disciples 
visit  her  tomb,  but  they  find  nobody — only 
a  "fragrance  of  exceeding  sweetness."  But 
in  Titian's  canvas  the  eyes  of  the  Apostles 
are  opened.  The  surging  crowd  of  holy  men 
have  forgotten  the  tomb  with  its  celestial 
roses  ;  with  one  consent  they  lift  their  hands 
and  strain  their  eyes  after  the  risen  Mary, 
who,  fair  and  youthful  once  again,  is  borne 
amid  a  choir  of  dancing  angels  upwards  to 
the  arms  of  the  Eternal  Father.  There  are 
thus  three  atmospheres,  from  the  dark  group 
below  through  the  central  ring  of  floating 
forms  to  the  effulgence  of  heaven  itself 
above.  Each  is  treated  with  the  utmost 
animation.  God  and  seraph  and  man  are 
clothed  in  flesh  and  light.  Titian  had  this 
wonderful  power  of  projecting  living  forms 
upon  his  canvas. 

Meanwhile  he  had  taken  poor  old  Giovanni 
Bellini's  place  not  only  in  his  state  offices 
at  Venice,  but  in  his  court  employment 
at  Ferrara.  The  house  of  Este  were  long 
famed  for  their  beneficent  rule,  their  talents, 
their  love    of    letters  and  science  and  art. 


Alfonso,  the  present  Prince,  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  of  his  family.  A  dark  cloud, 
it  is  true,  hung  over  his  house,  one  of  those 
tragic  stories  of  which  the  annals  of  Italy 
have  always  been  full.  While  the  Prince 
was  absorbed  in  the  study  of  artillery,  two 
of  his  brothers,  the  one,  after  the  fashion  of 
those  days,  a  youthful  cardinal,  managed  to 
fall  in  love  with  the  same  girl,  who  was 
heedless  enough  to  praise  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  her  accepted  lover's  eyes  to  his 
rival,  the  churchman.  The  latter  in  a  pas- 
sion of  jealousy  hired  an  assassin,  who  took, 
or  attempted  to  take,  his  brother's  eyesight 
while  he  hunted  by  his  side.  Alfonso  over- 
looked the  crime,  and  two  of  his  brothers 
undertook  to  punish  this  indifference.  But 
their  murderous  attempt  failed,  and  though 
the  Prince  spared  their  lives  on  the  scaffold, 
they  languished  in  dungeons  over  which  the 
great  painter  must  have  often  trod,  ignorant 
perhaps  even  of  their  existence. 

It  was  Alfonso's  wish  to  efface  unpleasant 
memories.  His  Duchess  was  Lucrezia  Borgia; 
Ariosto  was  among  his  courtiers.  Titian 
himself  reached  Ferrara  early  in  1516.  A 
year  later  he  expresses  himself  as  "  body 
and  soul"  given  to  the  Duke,  though  he 
often  neglected  his  commands.  Still  he  pro- 
duced many  pictures  of  all  kinds  for  the 
court.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  painted 
the  Duchess,  but  a  very  fine  portrait  of  her 
clever  husband  exists  at  Madrid.  More 
interesting  are  two  of  the  poet,  both  now  in 
England,  one  of  them  much,  so  it  is  said,  the 
poorer,  at  the  National  Gallery.  But  even 
Titian's  inferior  work  is  beautiful,  and  the 
latter  of  these  portraits  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  in  our  collection.  Half-length  and 
full-size,  it  shows  us  Ariosto  in  a  low  crim- 
son and  purple  dress,  the  delicate  linen  of 
his  shirt  against  the  olive  tints  of  his  bare 
neck,  wearing  a  gold  chain  and  loose  furs 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  holding  in  his  left 
hand,  which  rests  upon  a  book,  his  rosary. 
The  face  is  dreamy  and  serene.  In  the 
background  is  an  emblematic  laurel.  Titian 
was  busy  too  with  poems  of  his  own,  con- 
ceived in  the  taste  of  his  time.  One  of 
these  was  the  Worship  of  Venus,  which  has 
found  its  way  to  Madrid,  the  capital  of  his 
latest  patron,  Philip  II.,  the  richest  of  all 
European  cities  in  his  works.  The  picture 
seems  to  be  somewhat  like  in  composition  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Worship  of  Hymen, 
where  three  stately  English  ladies  are  wind- 
ing a  wreath  for  the  statue  of  the  God  of 
Marriage.  But  Sir  Joshua's  allegories  seem 
forced  and  unnatural  by  the  side  of  Titian's. 
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The  Italian  love  of  symbolizing  imagery, 
the  warmth  and  passion  of  their  abstract 
thoughts,  a  Southern  sky,  under  which  men 
feel  and  act  much  more  impulsively  than  in 
the  North,  gave  the  painter's  creations  a 
reality  which  they  do  not  possess  here. 
Just  in  the  same  way  a  sonnet  appears  to  us 
often  cold  and  far-fetched,  while  the  Italian 
finds  in  it  the  most  obvious  method  of  ex- 
pression. This  picture  of  Titian's  represents 
"  two  lovely  nymphs  at  the  foot  of  a  marble 
statue  of  Aphrodite,  offering  gifts.  Swarms 
of  winged  Cupids  are  scrambling  up  and 
down  the  orchard  trees,  and  plundering  the 
sacred  apples,  pelting  each  other  with  the 
fruit,  rolling  on  the  soft  sward,  laughing  and 
tumbling  over  one  another "  in  their  chase 
of  the  hare,  which  they  will  present  to  the 
Goddess  of  Love.  Behind  sleeps  the  Italian 
country  in  a  summer  haze — a  dam  of  still 
water,  foliage,  and  meadow-land;  in  the 
distance  a  blue  peak. 

Titian  loved  these  half- sensuous,  half- 
mystic  parables,  almost  Oriental  in  their 
inspiration.  About  this  time  he  paints  the 
Three  Ages,  an  idyl,  with  the  sweetness  of 
Giorgione,  for  a  gentleman  of  Faenza  in  the 
Apennines.  A  maiden  is  teaching  her  shep- 
herd lover  beneath  a  tree  to  play  his  pipe ; 
in  the  middle  distance  two  children  are 
asleep  under  Cupid's  care;  further  still  an 
old  man  lies  dreaming  over  a  pair  of 
skulls.  How  simple,  yet  how  rich  in 
thought  is  the  idea  of  the  picture,  though 
its  beauty  is  to  be  sought  chiefly  of  course 
in  the  execution  !  He  did  not  often  fall  into 
such  a  gentle,  meditative  mood ;  but  one  or 
two  pictures  which  go  back  to  these  years  of 
his  life  and  hang  now  at  Trafalgar  Square, 
unlock  the  springs  of  his  religious  feelings, 
and  exhibit  them  in  a  most  favourable  light. 
One  is  an  evening  scene  full  of  soft  Venetian 
twilight,  enriched  by -the  gorgeous  colour  in 
the  dresses  of  the  holy  women,  whom  Titian 
has  taken  straight  from  the  great  houses  of 
his  time.  The  little  Baptist  is  offering  some 
flowers  to  the  Infant  Saviour,  who  rests  in 
the  Virgin's  lap.  St.  Catherine,  his  future 
bride,  leans  forward  with  a  gaze  of  rapture 
at  the  Child  to  take  Him  in  her  arms.  An 
angel  appears  to  the  shepherds  in  the  dis- 
tance. Even  if  we  forget  its  deeper  mean- 
ings, we  shall  find  the  picture  fragrant  with 
that  perfume  of  women  and  children  which 
Titian  in  his  best  moments  knew  so  well  how 
to  distil. 

The  other  scene  strikes  a  more  solemn 
note.  Our  Lord  appears  as  a  gardener,  hoe 
in  hand,  to  Mary  Magdalene,  the  morning  of 


the  Resurrection.  He  is  uttering  the  words, 
"Touch  Me  not"  (which  under  their  Latin 
form  in  the  Vulgate  have  given  the  name 
Noli  me  tangere  to  the  picture),  and  the 
Magdalene,  on  whom  the  truth  has  flashed 
at  the  soft  voice,  "Mary,"  has  thrown  her- 
self at  His  feet  with  all  the  abandonment  of 
her  passionate  nature.  Her  perfect  gesture 
of  delicate  love  and  yet  intense  astonishment, 
the  beauty  of  her  face  and  golden  hair,  the 
white  chemise  which  clings  to  arm  and  neck, 
the  long  crimson  skirt  which  enfolds  the 
lower  limbs  of  her  kneeling  figure,  make  up 
one  of  the  finest  inspirations  which  Titian's 
pencil  ever  breathed.  We  can  forgive  the 
Gardener's  common  form,  to  which  with 
excessive  literalism  the  painter  has  adhered, 
while  the  eye  wanders  away  beyond  the  tall 
tree  of  the  foreground  across  a  landscape  of 
undulating  wood  and  field  to  the  distant  blue 
of  bay  and  mountain  and  sky,  on  which  His 
Presence  seems  to  shed  its  peace.  What  a 
homely  touch  is  that  cluster  of  farm  build- 
ings on  the  mound  to  the  right,  and  the 
winding  path  down  which  comes  a  light- 
stepping  figure  through  the  morning  air,  all 
unconscious  of  the  glad  day's  news  ! 

Titian  pleased  himself  in  the  way  he 
worked,  often  to  the  disgust  of  his  employers. 
A  little  later  the  Signiory  of  Venice  and  the 
Duke  were  alike  complaining  of  his  neglect. 
At  one  time  we  hear  that  irregular  living 
had  brought  on  a  fever,  and  he  certainly 
was  always  fond  of  good  society  and  good 
cheer.  Perhaps  it  was  his  own  disposition, 
as  well  as  the  temper  and  culture  of  his  age, 
which  made  him  a  supreme  painter  of  joyous 
revelry,  such  as  we  find  him  in  the  splendid 
Bacchanal,  now  at  Madrid,  which  he  exe- 
cuted for  Alfonso. 

Titian  looked  at  the  human  form,  not 
as  an  ancient  Greek,  nor  even  as  a  modern 
student,  but  essentially  as  a  colourist  and  a 
painter,  He  sought  to  produce  upon  his 
canvas  living,  palpitating  flesh,  in  which  the 
very  blood  was  said  to  mantle.  He  aimed 
also  at  bathing  these  forms  in  their  own 
atmosphere  of  air  and  light,  so  that  his 
pictures  almost  all  partake  of  the  character 
of  landscape.  Beauty  of  proportion  and  form 
he  attained  by  natural  feeling,  not  ignorant 
certainly  of  the  Greek  canons,  but  far  from 
slavish  adherence  to  it.  Lastly,  though  it 
was  the  mission  neither  of  Venetian  painter 
nor  of  Greek  sculptor  to  reveal  the  supreme 
beauties  of  facial  expression,  Titian's  ideal 
women  wear  a  look  of  innocent  delight  in 
their  girlish  loveliness  which  is  full  of  charm, 
and  the   perfect    unity  in   face   and  figure 
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show  that  there  hovered  before  the  painter's 
eyes  no  dim  vision  of  what  he  loved. 

There  is  a  picture  which,  though  inferior 
to  that  at  Madrid,  possesses  the  immense 
advantage  from  our  point  of  view  of  being 
accessible  to  all  who  care  to  see  it — the 
Ariadne  of  the  National  Gallery.  In  both 
Titian  has  chosen  the  same  story  for  depic- 
tion— the  desertion  of  the  fair  princess  by  her 
lover  Theseus,  who  had  only  by  her  gift  of 
sword  and  thread  succeeded  in  slaying  the 
King  of  Crete,  and  finding  his  way  out  of  the 
dreadful  labyrinth.  But  in  the  former  she 
lies  still  slumbering  upon  the  sward  after 
her  faithless  one's  escape ;  in  the  latter  the 
god  of  rout  and  revel  has  appeared  to  com- 
fort her  and  exalt  her  to  the  skies.  Titian 
has  taken  the  moment  of  his  scene  from 
the  wonderful  word  painting  of  Catullus, 
freshest  and  most  impassioned  of  all  Roman 
poets,  a  favourite  too  with  the  Venetian,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  copy  of  his  poems 
which  has  been  found  inscribed  with  his 
name  in  his  own  handwriting. 

Bacchus  has  reached  the  shore,  and  throws 
himself  from  his  oxen-drawn  car  towards  the 
maiden,  who  seems  about  to  take  flight  over 
the  blue  waves  after  the  receding  galley 
which  bears  her  love  away.  Titian  has 
wonderfully  represented  the  air-poised  leap 
of  the  god,  the  all  but  winged  flight  of  the 
heroine.  It  is  entirely  too  his  own  idea,  and 
transports  us  at  once  to  the  fairy  world  of 
mythology.  No  less  beautiful  is  the  con- 
trast in  colour  between  the  god's  bronzed 
flesh  and  the  maiden's  fairer  skin,  with  its 
scarf  of  blue  and  crimson  over  white  drapery 
of  lightest  texture.  Ariadne's  figure  stands 
defined  against  the  sea-scape  on  the  left ;  to 
the  right,  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  thicket  on 
the  cliff,  gleam  joyous  nymphs  and  fantastic 
satyrs,  who  follow  in  the  train  of  Bacchus. 
"We  can  hear  the  clash  of  the  cymbals  and 
the  shouts  of  the  snake- en  twisted  revellers. 
Above  glitters  the  constellation,  Ariadne's 
heavenly  crown. 

To  this  time  too  must  belong  another 
work,  which  probably  brings  him  into 
connection  with  the  court  of  Ferrara,  the 
beautiful  portrait  known  as  Titian  and  his 
Mistress,  now  at  the  Louvre.  A  girl  in  a 
low  bodice  is  finishing  her  toilet ;  she  is 
still  plaiting  the  long  golden  locks  that 
fall  over  her  right  shoulder,  and  the  light 
plays  with  a  sunny  glow  upon  her  heaving 
bosom  and  rounded  arm,  losing  itself  in 
sudden  darkness  beyond,  from  which,  as  the 
eye  grows  accustomed  to  the  change,  loom 


the  head  of  her  lover  and  the  mysterious 
reflections  in  the  mirror  which  he  holds. 
In  looking  at  this  picture  you  see  at  once 
that  Titian  has  struck  a  chord  in  the  music 
of  chiaroscuro  undiscovered  before  and  lost 
for  ever  since  ;  or  rather  let  us  say,  that 
from  the  familiar  scale  of  light  and  shade 
his  fingers  have  lighted  upon  a  harmony 
dumb  to  all  but  the  swift  intuition  of  genius, 
and  evoked  by  him  he  knew  not  how.  Here 
we  can  feel  a  painter  to  be  something  more 
than  the  imitator  of  Nature,  to  be  rather 
her  seer  who  has  penetrated  within  the  veil 
of  her  secrets,  and  beholds  her  phenomena 
in  their  essence. 

Others  have  sounded  problems  which  were 
beyond  the  ken  of  Titian ;  no  one  has 
fathomed  the  depths  of  his  peculiar  vision, 
or  solved  the  mystery  of  his  processes. 
Some  clay,  perhaps,  they  will  reappear  in 
the  light  of  fuller  experience,  just  as 
Newton's  law  of  gravitation  is  found  to 
hold  in  sciences  of  which  he  had  never  even 
heard.  Titian  plays,  however,  with  more 
than  those  two  (the  prettiest  colours,  as 
Tintoretto,  his  pupil,  called  them)  of  black 
and  white.  The  freshness  of  his  pigments 
after  the  lapse  of  350  years  is  deservedly 
held  one  of  his  greatest  charms.  Here  the 
ruby  of  the  lips,  the  glistening  moisture  in 
the  eyes,  the  snowy  flesh,  the  "  beaten  gold  " 
of  the  hair,  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten. 

The  Gonzagas  of  Mantua  were  repre- 
sented just  then  by  Federigo,  who  after 
his  accession  to  the  marquisate  in  1519 
became  one  of  the  gayest  and  most  ac- 
complished princes  in  Europe.  His  uncle 
Alfonso  had  introduced  Titian  to  his  service 
as  "most  excellent  in  art,  but  modest  and 
gentle  withal."  When  the  latter  left  him 
again  for  Ferrara,  he  requested  his  return 
as  a  "  singular  pleasure."  In  later  years 
Titian  painted  at  least  two  remarkable 
pictures  for  the  family — the  portrait  of 
Isabella,  the  Dowager  Duchess,  herself  an 
Este,  and  the  same  who  had  tried  so  hard 
to  gain  the  services  of  Leonardo,  and 
the  famous  Entombment  of  the  Louvre. 
The  tragic  and  the  mournful,  as  we  know, 
were  hardly  Titian's  forte,  but  the  pathetic 
form  of  the  dead  Christ,  the  grand  group- 
ing of  those  who  bear  the  body  upon  a 
cerecloth  to  the  tomb,  the  passion  of  the 
holy  women,  the  lurid  gloom  of  the  dying 
day,  are  conceived  with  a  power  of  imagin- 
ation which  no  one  can  gainsay,  and  executed 
with  a  vigour  and  splendour  of  colour  which 
witness  to  the  height  of  his  technical  ability. 
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In  1520  Titian  had  reached  the  full 
maturity  of  manhood  ;  he  was  to  live  more 
than  fifty  years  more,  and  just  to  miss  the 
centenary  of  his  birth  by  a  few  months. 
But  he  was  probably  never  happier,  never 
more  completely  successful,  than  during  the 
next  two  decades,  and  we  must  glance 
quickly  at  his  circumstances  through  this 
period,  before  we  follow  him  still  more 
rapidly  down  the  other  side 
of  the  hill  to  his  grave.  He 
was  mostly  now  in  Venice, 
for  he  was  a  married  man, 
and  in  1525  his  eldest 
son  Pomponio,  the 
scamp,  despite  his 
priest's  frock,  who 
was  to  give  him 
so  much  anxiety 
in  later  years, 
had  been  born, 
followed  soon  by 
three  more  chil- 
dren, the  last 
of  whom,  his 
daughter  La- 
vinia,  cost  her 
mother  her  life 
in  1530. 

Their  father 
must  have  spent 
far  more  time 
in  the  studio 
than  in  the 
nursery,  how- 
ever, and  a  good 
deal  out  of  both 
in  the  pleasures 
of  society. 
Sometimes  he 
was  busy  with 
state  works  at 
Venice  —  the 
portrait  of  a 
Doge,  the  decor- 
ations of  his 
chapel,  or  a 
fresco  for  the 
Palace ;  at 
others    he    was 


DEATH   OF   SAINT   PETEE  'MARTYR. 


painting  a  great 

family  altar-piece,  like  the  splendid  canvas 
of  the  Pesaro  House  in  which  our  old 
friend  Bishop  Beppo  returns  thanks  before 
the  Blessed  Mother  and  Child  beneath  the 
shadow  of  his  warlike  banner,  in  the  por- 
tico of  some  magnificent  palazzo.  Or,  again, 
he  is  at  Mantua  and   Perrara,   living  like 


a  prince  and  winning  fresh  laurels,  but 
grumbling  the  while  of  insufficient  pay. 
But  he  was  also  finishing  his  masterpiece — 
that  Death  of  St.  Peter  the  Martyr  which  the 
world  acknowledged  for  centuries  to  be  the 
crowning  achievement  of  the  grand  Venetian 
style,  and  which  met  its  fate  by  fire  not 
twenty  years  ago.  It  was  painted  for  the 
church  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  at  the 
request  of  some  brethren  of 
the  Martyr,  himself  a  pas- 
sionate Dominican  of  the 
thirteenth  century  who  was 
stabbed  by  his  enemies 
uring  a  journey  in 
the  south  of  France. 
The  picture  carried 
otf  the  prize 
from  Palma  and 
Pordenone  (a 
younger  painter 
of  great  bril- 
liancy, who  be- 
came hencefor- 
ward Titian's 
"  dearest  foe  "), 
who  were  also 
c  o  mpetitors. 
Nowhere  did 
his  command  of 
light  and  atmo- 
sphere, his  habit 
of  conceiving 
human  life  and 
action  in  the 
open  air,  his 
love  of  luxu- 
riant nature, 
serve  him  bet- 
ter. 

The  actors  in 
this  scene  are 
brought  right 
into  the  fore- 
ground ;  at  the 
same  time  the 
sense  of  isola- 
tion is  height- 
ened by  the  de- 
pression of  the 
horizon  almost 
to  the  very  foot  of  the  picture,  so  that  they 
seem  to  live  in  mid-air.  They  are  traversing 
the  outskirts  of  some  thick  wood  (to  judge 
by  the  gnarled  stems  and  the  spreading 
branches  overhead),  when  the  murderer 
leaps  forward,  strikes  down  his  victim, 
and    is   seen    here   in   the    act    of     giving 
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him  his  death-blow.  At  his  very  side  the 
Martyr's  younger  comrade  (the  whole  deed 
has  not  occupied  a  second)  springs  forward, 
stretching  his  arms  towards  us  with  a  cry  of 
horror,  while  in  a  rift  among  the  branches 
two  boy  angels  have  flashed  from  the  blue, 
holding  out  the  palm  of  victory  to  the  up- 
turned gaze  of  the  triumphant  saint  below, 
and  shedding  an  indescribable  peace  upon 
the  scene  of  blood.  Far  away  twinkles  in 
the  sunlight,  across  a  sea  of  sky  and  air,  the 
unconscious  city,  which  bade  them  God-speed 
many  hours  since  ;  while  at  their  feet  spring 
up  plants  and  creepers,  tenderly  faithful  to 
Nature,  like  the  iris  and  wild  rose  and  colum- 
bine which  Titian  studied  at  Ferrara,  and 
painted  in  the  foreground  of  the  Ariadne  and 
Bacchus.  The  splendid  energy  of  the  figures 
reminds  us  that  Michael  Angelo  was  in 
Venice  while  the  picture  was  proceeding ; 
yet  it  is  a  colourist's  triumph.  The  les- 
sons which  Titian  borrowed  from  others  his 
genius  absorbed  in  its  own  fire.  Michael 
Angelo  himself  attributed  his  success  to 
nothing  else.  "  That  man,"  he  said  to 
Vasari  at  Rome,  after  seeing  the  Danae  he 
had  just  painted,  "would  have  had  no  equal 
if  Art  had  done  as  much  for  him  as  Nature." 

Titian  was  busy  with  a  host  of  works 
during  these  years.  But  while  he  painted 
the  shadow  of  a  great  sorrow  fell  upon  his 
happy  home.  His  wife  sickened  and  died 
in  the  midsummer  of  1530.  "Our  Master 
Titian  is  utterly  disconsolate  at  the  loss  of 
his  wife,  who  was  buried  yesterday,"  writes 
the  Duke  of  Mantua's  envoy  at  Venice  on  the 
6th  of  August.  He  had  promised  the  por- 
trait of  a  certain  beautiful  lady-in-waiting, 
who  had  fascinated  the  secretary  of  the 
Emperor  when  at  Bologna,  but  he  could  not 
give  her  a  sitting.  Only  a  few  months  before 
he  had  been  at  work  upon  the  lovely  Madonna 
of  the  Rabbit  at  the  Louvre,  called  after  the 
little  creature  which  she  holds  in  her  hand, 
while  St.  Catherine  stoops  by  her  side  with 
the  Infant  Christ.  Perhaps  he  was  thinking 
of  his  own  wife  and  children  when  he  painted 
this  summer  landscape,  though  the  heads  are 
portraits  of  strangers.  And  his  deeper 
feelings  may  have  found  vent  in  the  com- 
passionate figure  of  St.  John  the  Alms  giver, 
whom  he  painted  elsewhere  as  an  altar- 
piece,  in  the  act  of  turning  from  the  Gospels 
to  drop  a  purse  into  the  hand  of  a  kneeling 
ragged  beggar. 

Titian  had  fallen,  however,  under  the 
influence  of  a  man  whose  society  can  have 
done  him  little  good,  though  their  friendship 


only  ended  with  the   latter' s   death   thirty 
years  later. 

Pietro    Aretino    was    one   of    the    most 
curious — we    fear   we   must    say   the   most 
characteristic — men  of  his  day.     There  must 
have  been  something  very  attractive  about 
one   who   started    with  every  disadvantage 
of  position,  if  not  of  birth,  and  yet  turned 
every  one  with  whom  he  came   in  contact 
round    his    little  finger  by   sheer  charm  of 
manner,  and  made    many  a   lasting  friend 
among   those   who   were    immeasurably   su- 
perior in  every  way  to  himself.     He  began 
life,    and    gleaned    most    of   what    literary 
education    he   enjoyed,    in   a   book-binder's 
shop.     Very   soon    he    gave    proof    of    his 
satirical  spirit  and   his  total  want  of   any 
sense  of  decorum.     An  exile  from  his  native 
city,  he  tried  his  fortune  at  Rome,  entering 
the  service  first  of  a  great  merchant  who 
dismissed  him  for  theft,  then  of  a  cardinal 
who  got  him  a  place  in  the  Vatican.     But  he 
was  soon  expelled  the  court  by  order  of  the 
Pope.     After  this    he  was  received  into  a 
confraternity   of    monks   at   Ravenna,    and 
returned  to  Rome  under  the  reign  of  Leo  X., 
from  whom  he  received   very  liberal  treat- 
ment, which  was  continued  under  his  nephew 
Clement  VII.,  and  repaid  by  Aretino  with 
great  ingratitude.     But  again  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  Rome  on  account  of  his  share 
in  some  disgraceful  publications,   in  which 
two  of  Raphael's  most  famous  pupils,  Giulio 
Romano  and  Marc  Antonio,  were   also  im- 
plicated.    It  was  then  that  he  joined  another 
of  the  Medici,  not  a  churchman,  however, 
but  a  distinguished  soldier,  who  died  of  a 
musket-shot  in  Aretino's  arms,  to  whom  he 
had  become  greatly  attached.     His  friend- 
ship with  so  celebrated  a  man  introduced 
him  to  the  most  distinguished  society  of  his 
time.     He  went  to  Venice  with  the  intention 
of  living  independently  by  means  of  his  wits. 
The  plan  answered  brilliantly  ;  he  knew  how 
to  make  himself  indispensable  to  the  great. 
Francis  sent  him  a  chain  of  gold  and  asked 
the  Pope  for  the  gratification  of  his  society. 
Charles    V.    allowed    him   a    pension,    and 
meeting   him  during  an  imperial  progress, 
placed  him  on  his  right  hand  and  rode  with 
him  in  intimate  conversation.     Henry  VIII. 
once  gave  him  three  hundred  gold  crowns, 
and  left  him  possibly  a  legacy  in  his  will. 
Aretino,  with  splendid  audacity,  on  the  other 
hand,    styled    himself    "The   Divine,"   and 
"  The  Scourge  of  Princes  "  ;  but  he  paid  at 
times    somewhat    dearly   for    his    honours. 
Again  and  again  he  barely  escaped  death 
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by  the  dagger.  The  English  Ambassador 
punished  one  of  his  insults  by  hiring  five  or 
six  bravos  to  give  him  a  good  cudgelling. 
Tintoretto  the  painter  administered  a  pretty 
broad  hint  by  inviting  him  to  his  house  on 
the  pretext  of  taking  his  portrait,  and 
gravely  proceeding  to  take  his  measure  with 
a  loaded  pistol. 

Aretino  procured  Titian  a  great  deal  of 
employment  in  one  branch  of  his  art,  that  of 
portraiture,  to  us  perhaps  the  most  satisfy- 
ing of  all  his  work.  His  portraits  are 
superb  pictures,  but  they  are  more  than  this. 
Through  the  veil  of  flesh  and  blood  we  can 
read  the  soul  of  his  sitters.  They  grow  upon 
us  like  a  living  presence ;  they  become  real 
companions.  What  surprises  us  most  of  all, 
however,  is  the  perfect  spontaneity  and 
simplicity  with  which  they  flow  from  his 
brush.  Instead  of  stepping  off  the  pedestal, 
like  the  statues  of  Hermione  or  Galatea, 
Titian's  men  and  women  have  stepped  into 
the  canvas  and  enjoy  immortality  there. 
He  had  a  curious  gift  of  painting  people 
whom  he  had  never  seen  from  a  picture,  or 
even,  as  in  the  admirable  Francis  I.  in  the 
Louvre,  from  a  medal.  He  would  paint  a 
middle-aged  princess,  such  as  Isabella  Gon- 
zaga,  in  the  heyday  of  youth  and  beauty. 
Some  of  his  finest  portraits  are  presented  in 
the  form  of  allegories,  as,  for  instance,  that 
of  Davalos,  Marquis  del  Vasto,  bidding 
adieu  to  his  wife  when  summoned  to  Vienna 
by  the  Emperor  to  fight  the  Turks,  a  picture 
full  of  symbolism  and  yet  really  touching  in 
its  pathos.  But  his  portraits  are  innumer- 
able. Many  excite  our  curiosity  vividly 
about  people  whom  we  shall  never  know 
save  as  faces.  Others  we  can  identify. 
Aretino  is  repeated  often ;  he  paints  himself 
twice  ;  his  dear  Lavinia  again  and  again. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  are  his  hap- 
piest efforts,  "  the  life  in  the  flesh  and  the 
manliness  of  soul  shining  forth,"  as  Aretino 
said,  in  his  nude  portraits,  or  such  a  creation 
as  that  of  Leonora,  "a  chaste  and  lovely 
apparition,"  according  to  the  same  authority, 
11  with  grace  upon  her  brow  and  command 
in  her  glance."  He  is  introduced  to  the 
Emperor  as  the  painter  of  Alfonso's  likeness 
and  the  other  art  treasures  at  Ferrara.  At 
a  time  when  pictures  were  reckoned  among 
the  costliest  and  most  valued  gifts  of  princes, 
it  was  no  small  gain  for  Italian  dukes  and 
marquises  to  secure  the  favour  of  Charles  V. 
through  the  talents  of  a  Titian.  The 
painter  too  profited.  For  his  magnificent 
portraits  of  the  Emperor  he  was  created  a 


Count  Palatine  and  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Spur,  and  his  children  became  nobles  of 
the  Empire.  Let  us  remember  that  titles 
like  these  were  more  than  the  empty  honours 
of  our  own  day,  the  possession  of  which  is  felt 
to  add  no  lustre  to  real  greatness.  Europe 
was  still  profoundly  aristocratic  in  spirit  as 
well  as  in  form.  Painting  was  really  en- 
nobled in  the  eyes  of  men  by  these  distinc- 
tions to  her  greatest  son. 

Cadore  too  was  proud  of  her  citizen,  and 
her  welcome  was  specially  grateful  when  it 
came  to  Titian  through  his  cousin  and  name- 
sake, who  was  then  syndic  or  chief  magis- 
trate. Nor  was  the  painter  ashamed  of  his 
native  place ;  he  helped  his  fellow-townsmen 
with  his  money  and  interest ;  he  paid  them 
visits  and  indulged  his  love  of  landscape ; 
he  acquired  property  and  looked  after  it  in 
the  mountain  valleys. 

Charles  was  always  passing  from  one  part 
of  his  vast  dominions  to  another,  and  again 
returning,  but  Titian  refused  all  offers  to 
accompany  him,  whether  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean or  the  Alps.  He  had  plenty  indeed 
to  do  at  home.  His  old  rival  Pordenone 
reappeared  while  he  was  painting  the  old 
Roman  Csesars  for  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  state. 
Titian  was  ordered  to  surrender  his  broker's 
patent,  and  "refund  all  that  he  had  re- 
ceived for  the  time  in  which  he  had  done 
no  work."  "  It  served  him  right,"  we  say, 
but  his  scale  of  living  had  been  far  too 
high  to  admit  of  bis  paying  the  penalty. 
Titian  was  luxurious  in  life  as  well  as  art. 
The  presiding  spirit  of  his  household  was 
Orsa,  his  unmarried  sister,  who  came  to  him 
on  his  wife's  death,  and  became  the  mother 
of  his  children.  But  he  played  the  host,  we 
hear,  to  perfection  with  innate  breeding  and 
finished  courtesy  of  manner. 

A  scholar  of  the  time  describes  a  festival 
in  his  "beautiful  gardens"  at  which  he 
himself  was  present  on  a  visit  from  Ptome. 
Aretino,  "a  miracle  of  nature,"  and  San- 
sovino,  the  great  sculptor,  with  one  other 
guest  made  up  the  little  party,  for  the 
painter  liked  best  a  few  choice  companions. 
We  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  evening  from  the 
scholar's  own  words.  "Here,  before  the 
tables  were  set  out,  we  spent  the  time  in 
looking  at  the  excellent  paintings  of  which 
the  house  was  full,  and  in  discussing  the 
beauty  of  the  gardens,  which  were  a 
pleasure  and  wonder  to  every  one.  It  is 
situated  in  the  extreme  part  of  Venice  upon 
the  sea,  and  from  it  may  be  seen  the  pretty 
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little  island  of  Murano,  and  other  beautiful 
places.  This  part  of  the  sea,  as  soon  as  the 
sun  went  down,  swarmed  with  gondolas 
adorned  with  beautiful  women,  and  re- 
sounded with  various  harmonies,  the  music 
of  voices  and  instruments,  till  midnight, 
accompanying  our  delightful  supper."  He 
dilates  upon  the  beauty  of  the  arrangements, 
the  delicate  viands  and  precious  wines,  the 
pleasures  and  amusements  suited  to  the 
season,  the  guests  and  the  banquet.  A  little 
later  a  club  was  formed  under  the  favourite 
title  of  "  Academy "  for  social  enjoyment, 
and  met  in  Titian's  house  or  Aretino's  palace 
on  the  Grand  Canal. 

The  cloud  to  which  we  just  now  referred 
passed  away ;  he  regained  his  office,  and 
produced  some  splendid  pictures.  He  had 
launched  out  into  pure  landscape,  and  painted 
the  Summer  Storm,  now  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  He  was  full  of  commissions  from 
every  quarter.  Into  one  of  these,  an  Ecce 
Homo,  he  brought  his  friend  Aretino  as 
Pilate  and  the  Sultan  among  the  Jewish 
crowd.  In  1545  the  Duke  of  Urbino  carried 
him  off  to  Pesaro,  and  sent  him  thence  with 
a  princely  escort  to  Rome.  He  had  come  at 
the  request  of  the  Papal  Court,  and  was  as- 
signed rooms  in  the  Belvedere  Palace.  Vasari 
was  appointed  his  guide  to  the  treasures  of 
the  city.  Michael  Angelo  paid  him  a  cere- 
monious visit.  He  studied  in  the  wonderful 
school  of  Ancient  Sculpture  which  Pome 
already  possessed ;  he  mastered  the  principles 
of  Raphael.  We  can  detect  the  influence  of 
a  Vatican  marble  in  the  Cupid  of  his  Danae, 
that  of  the  famous  Laocoon  in  the  Christ 
crowned  with  Thorns  in  the  Louvre.  He 
thought  himself  "  that  he  had  greatly  im- 
proved his  works  after  he  had  been  at  Rome." 
Elsewhere  we  may  trace  the  ascendancy  of 
his  great  contemporaries.  Far  away  from 
Venice,  he  yet  possessed  enough  influence 
with  the  Doge,  an  old  sitter,  to  procure  the 
release  from  prison  of  his  friend  Sanso- 
vino,  whose  Library  of  St.  Mark  had  fallen 
in.  He  returned  by  way  of  Florence. 
Another  artist  friend  was  dead,  Sebastiano 
del  Piombo,  who  aimed  at  combining  the 
colour  of  his  own  Venetians  with  the  design 
of  the  grand  Romans,  and  whose  master- 
piece, The  Raising  of  Lazarus,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  our  National  Collection.  Titian 
received  his  office  as  Keeper  of  the  Leaden 
Seals  (from  which  came  the  title  Del  Piombo), 
though  he  had  refused  it  while  Sebastian 
lived.  But  he  had  another  tie  to  Venice, 
stronger    far  than  those  of    friendship,    in 


the  daughter  whom  he  called  "the  abso- 
lute mistress  of  his  soul."  Lavinia  he 
has  painted  half  a  dozen  times  to  our 
knowledge,  with  a  fan  or  a  casket  or 
a  fruit  dish,  choosing  always  some  fresh 
setting  for  his  daughter's  beauty.  She  ap- 
pears yet  again  in  one  of  those  strange 
allegories  in  which  Titian  enshrines  his 
subtlest  thoughts,  the  picture  which  com- 
memorates a  death  like  her  mother's  very 
soon  after  her  marriage.  But  Lavinia  is 
a  bright  exception  among  his  children. 
Pomponio  went  from  bad  to  worse,  bringing 
disgrace  on  his  father's  name  and  his  clerical 
dress,  and  ultimately  allowing  Titian's  house 
with  all  its  treasures  to  pass  from  his  family. 
Orazio,  who  had  long  helped  his  father  in 
the  studio,  was  unfortunate.  For  years  he 
lived  in  dread  of  the  assassin's  dagger,  drawn 
against  him  once  by  his  own  host  at  Milan, 
and  he  died  in  a  lazaretto,  or  plague  hos- 
pital. Orsa  too,  Titian's  own  sister  and  his 
right  hand  in  household  matters,  was  dead. 
He  was  happier,  however,  in  his  art,  and  his 
worthiest  successors  had  already  appeared  on 
the  field. 

In  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
Temple  he  succeeded  in  producing  those 
gorgeous  open-air  effects  of  sumptuous  dress 
and  splendid  architecture  which  light  up 
the  immense  canvases1  of  Paul  Veronese. 

The  Christ  at  Emmaus  of  the  Louvre, 
though  its  colour  has  sadly  faded,  is  another 
instance  of  purely  scenic  intention  in  the 
treatment  of  a  sacred  subject.  The  painter 
in  such  cases  has  not  only  transferred  the 
lowly  life  of  the  Gospel  to  the  palaces  and 
courtly  ceremonies  of  Venice,  he  discards 
religious  feeling,  and  endeavours  simply  to 
invest  a  complete  but  commonplace  realisa- 
tion of  his  scene  with  all  the  attractions  of 
perfect  painting. 

Tintoretto  is  foreshadowed  in  other  ways : 
his  daring  drawing  in  some  of  Titian's 
latest  ceilings,  always  intended  of  course 
to  be  seen  at  a  great  distance,  and  to 
harmonise  with  the  general  architectural 
impression ;  his  imagination  in  Titian's 
weirder  efforts — the  sketch  at  Turin,  for 
instance,  of  Judas  returning  the  Money  to  tlie 
High  Priest. 

In  1547  the  Emperor  Charles  had  carried 
our  painter  off  to  the  quaint  old  city  of 
Augsburg,  where  he  lived    in  state  among 

1  The  Marriage  at  Cana  in  the  Salon  Carre  is  32 
feet  long  and  21  high.  The  grand  group  of  musicians 
in  the  foreground  includes  portraits  of  the  chief 
Venetian  painters. 
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nobles  and  princely  merchants,  working  hard 
to  hand  down  the  features  of  the  great 
actors  in  those  momentous  ages  to  posterity. 
He  went  there  again  some  years  later  under 
gloomier  auspices  to  paint  that  portrait  of 
Philip  II.  which  made  him  our  own  Queen 
Mary's  accepted  lover.  His  father  Charles 
was  already  meditating  that  last  retreat  to 
the  Spanish  Hermitage,  where  he  spent  his 
time  between  his  prayers  and  his  clocks. 
The  Emperor's  eyes  closed  in  death  resting 
upon  the  Last  Judgment,  in  which  Titian  had 
painted  himself  and  his  family  in  their 
shrouds  as  penitents,  for  whom  the  Virgin 
intercedes  with  the  Father  and  Son  above. 
Rulers  in  the  sixteenth  century  stood  at 
a  dizzy  height  above  their  subjects;  but 
Charles  had  laid  aside  his  earthly  crown; 
his  thoughts  were  full,  as  they  always  are  in 
a  man's  last  hours,  be  he  prince  or  beggar, 
of  those  whom  he  had  loved  and  whom  he 
had  wronged  in  life's  long  journey.  Titian's 
portrait  of  the  Empress  was  by  his  bedside 
to  the  end. 

The  painter  served  the  son  as  he  had 
served  the  father.  Pictures  of  all  kinds 
found  their  way  to  the  royal  palace  at 
Madrid,  for  Philip  was  by  turns  grossly  self- 
indulgent  or  superstitiously  devout.  Titian 
too  was  technically  a  greater  master  than 


ever,  so  that  some  of  his  finest  works  belong 
to  this  closing  period. 

Though  the  painter's  strength  was  failing, 
Vasari  found  him  still  with  the  brushes  in 
his  hand.  We  can  see  the  old  man  flinging 
his  purse  to  his  steward  when  two  cardinals 
paid  him  a  visit,  with  the  words,  "  All  the 
world  is  coming  to  dine  with  me."  We  catch 
a  glimpse  of  Henry  III.  during  his  splendid 
reception  at  Venice  in  Titian's  studio,  and 
the  painter  with  true  courtliness  laying  at 
his  feet  as  a  gift  all  the  pictures  of  which 
he  had  asked  the  price.  The  end  was  draw- 
ing near.  He  wished  to  rest  in  the  "  Chapel 
of  the  Crucified  Saviour,"  but  in  his  will  he 
expressed  a  desire  that  his  body  should  be 
taken  home  to  Cadore.  Then  came  that  ter- 
rible scourge  of  the  Mediterranean,  mowing 
down  at  a  single  stroke  50,000  in  Venice  alone; 
but  to  Titian  the  plague  brought  release. 

In  solemn  procession  he  was  borne  to  the 
"Frari,"  the  church  of  those  Franciscans 
for  whom  he  had  almost  finished  a  Christ  of 
Pity,  in  whose  presence  he  painted  himself 
and  his  son  Orazio.  There  he  was  laid  in  the 
grave,  his  knightly  insignia  by  his  side.  It 
was  left  to  his  countryman  and  fellow-citizen, 
the  sculptor  Canova,  to  raise,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Austrian  invader,  that  splendid 
monument  which  now  marks  the  spot. 


A    CHILD    OF    THE     REVOLUTION. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Atelier  du  Lys,"  "Mademoiselle  Mori,"  "In  the  Olden  Time,' 
"Women  of  the  Last  Days  of  Old  France,"  &c,  &c. 
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ENEVIEVE'S  life  was  the 
more  lonely  that  she  had 
moved  only  a  few  weeks 
before  her  baby's  birth 
to  the  part  of  the  town 
where  she  now  lived, 
partly  induced  to  do  So  by 
the  wish  to  be  near  Mere  Allard,  whom  she 
had  known  all  her  life,  and  who  had  stood 
by  her  kindly  when  she  came  back  to  Lyons 
penniless,  during  her  husband's  imprison- 
ment.    The  news  that  Vaudes  was  the  heir 


of  his  great-uncle  came  after  this  move,  and 
though  it  made  a  very  great  difference  in 
their  plans  and  prospects,  there  had  not  yet 
been  time  to  obtain  any  money,  and  it  was 
most  undesirable  to  arouse  envy  by  letting  it 
be  generally  known.  Only  to  her  old  neigh- 
bour did  Genevieve  tell  any  particulars,  but 
something  of  the  truth  had  to  be  explained, 
or  Vaudes  would  hardly  have  obtained  a 
passport  to  leave  Lyons,  so  jealous  were  the 
authorities,  and  so  little  freedom  was  there 
in  this  time  when  liberty  was  in  every  one's 
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mouth.  Beyond  Mere  Allard,  Genevieve 
had  made  no  friends,  scarcely  even  an  ac- 
quaintance. She  had  been  too  weak  and  ill 
before  and  after  her  child's  birth  to  care  to  do 
so,  or  to  leave  the  house  unless  obliged  to 
go  out,  and  it  was  no  time  for  comfortable 
friendly  intercourse.  Her  mother  was  out 
of  reach,  even  had  Genevieve  desired  to 
summon  her,  and  her  other  relations  lived 
quite  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  and  they 
held  Vaudes  and  his  politics  in  aversion,  so 
that  she  had  little  in  common  with  them. 
Her  baby's  birth  and  death  were  equally 
unimportant  in  this  new  neighbourhood, 
where  people  hardly  knew  her  name,  and 
perhaps  hardly  even  realised  that  she  was 
the  wife  of  that  Jacques  Vaudes  who  had 
become  a  leader  in  the  Jacobin  councils,  for 
Vaudes  had  been  away  from  home  almost 
from  the  time  of  their  coming  to  this 
quarter.  Genevieve  was  glad  to  know  this ; 
she  shrank  from  being  pointed  out  as 
Vaudes'  wife — Vaudes  the  Montagnard.  As 
for  the  child,  the  neighbours  vaguely  knew 
that  one  had  been  carried  away  from  that 
house  and  buried,  but  to  which  family  it 
belonged  among  those  who  inhabited  the 
different  flats  no  one  asked  or  cared.  There 
were  far  more  exciting  and  important  things 
to  think  about,  and  no  attention  was  aroused 
by  the  arrival  of  the  little  Esperance. 

Genevieve's  nervous  flutter  lest  some 
questions  should  be  asked  or  wonder  ex- 
pressed began  to  subside  ;  the  child  throve 
and  occupied  her,  and  she  felt  less  solitary. 
When  she  had  to  go  for  her  ration  of  bread 
she  left  her  with  Mere  Allard,  who  was 
very  willing  to  undertake  the  charge  of  her, 
on  condition  that  Genevieve  took  her  bon  as 
well  as  her  own.  It  was  no  more  trouble  to 
present  two  orders  than  one,  and  spared  Mere 
Allard,  who  was  elderly,  though  still  brisk 
and  alert,  a  good  deal  of  fatigue  and  time. 

Already  in  the  week  during  which  Gene- 
vieve had  had  her  the  child  had  visibly 
grown  and  prospered,  and  so  Genevieve  was 
thinking  as  she  held  it  on  her  lap,  and 
played  with  its  little  hands  and  feet,  aud 
talked  baby  nonsense  to  it.  The  door 
opened  rather  slowly,  some  one  stood  in 
the  opening  ;  she  started  up.  "  Jacques  !  " 
she  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  my  poor  girl,  I  have  come  back. 
Ah  I "  he  cried,  his  sad  and  weary  face 
flushing  into  joy  and  sweetness,  "  the  child  ! 
our  child  !  Cantal  told  me.  Oh,  my  dear, 
good  little  wife  !  my  little  child  !  " 

He  was   on    his   knees  before  her,   with 


his  arms  round  them  both,  trembling, 
kissing  the  baby  hands,  the  little  face, 
the  rosy  feet,  embracing  his  wife,  beside 
himself  with  rapture.  He  did  not  see  how 
white  and  cold  Genevieve  had  turned,  nor 
notice  how  little  response  she  made  to  his 
ecstasy.  The  words  which  she  was  trying 
to  speak  died  on  her  quivering  lips. 

u  I  got  your  dear  letter,  telling  me  of  the 
little  one's  birth,"  he  went  on,  rising,  but 
standing  and  looking  at  the  child  on  her 
knees  as  if  he  could  never  look  enough, 
"  and  it  went  to  my  heart  not  to  have  been 
with  you  in  your  trouble,  my  dear," — each 
intonation  of  his  rich  and  expressive  voice 
was  like  a  caress, — "but  you  know  how 
public  matters  held  me  in  Paris,  though 
my  heart  was  here,  and  drew  me  after  it ; 
and  then  the  very  day  I  went  to  take  my 
place  in  the  coche,  Cantal,  just  arrived, 
chanced  to  see  me,  and  in  the  middle  of  all 
sorts  of  news  about  the  city  he  told  me  " — 
Vaudes  dark  face  turned  very  pale  as  he 
spoke — "  told  me  that — that  the  baby  had 
died/' 

"  Cantal  said  so  !  How  did  he  know — 
anything  1     Is  he  coming  back  here  1 " 

"  No,  he  came  with  other  recruits  to 
Paris,  on  his  way  to  the  frontier.  He  must 
have  heard  some  lying  story,  or  perhaps  a 
child  did  die  in  this  house,  and  it  came  out 
of  that." 

"  Yes,"  said  Genevieve  in  a  faltering  voice, 
and  looked  at  him  irresolutely.  She  knew 
that  now  was  the  time  to  tell  him  the  truth, 
but  her  courage  altogether  failed  her.  He 
was  so  glad,  so  happy,  so  loving ;  she  had 
never  anticipated  this,  and  it  was  too  hard, 
too  cruel  to  make  him  suffer  as  he  had  once 
already  done,  when  he  heard  the  ill  news 
in  Paris ;  how  could  she  dash  his  joy  to  the 
ground  and  anger  him,  when  it  seemed  as  if 
the  blissful  time  had  come  again  when  their 
boy  was  born,  and  nothing  had  come  between 
them  !  For  the  moment  all  those  traces  of 
care  and  toil,  of  hardship  and  fierce  resent- 
ment which  the  last  years  had  deeply  printed 
on  Vaudes'  thin  dark  features  were  effaced 
by  the  exquisite  joy  and  surprise  which  had 
met  him  when  he  opened  the  door.  He  was 
again  the  young  husband  of  eight  years  ago ; 
she  could  almost  have  believed  him  just 
come  back  to  her  from  one  of  his  perilous 
journeys,  gay  with  the  sense  of  danger 
escaped,  and  enchanted  to  be  with  her 
again.  His  very  dress  lent  itself  to  the 
illusion,  for  his  carmagnole  of  bure,  his  long 
gaiters  and   heavy  nailed    shoes  were  just 
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such  as  he  had  worn  in  the  days  when  he 
had  gone  from  village  to  village,  only  he  no 
longer  carried  on  his  back  his  large  basket 
with  its  forbidden  wares  hidden  under  the 
pious  books  which  he  despised  and  hated, 
but  was  forced  to  carry  round  as  an  excuse 
for  his  trade.  Genevieve  had  never  seen 
him  look  as  he  did  now  since  those  days 
so  full  of  happiness  and  anxieties  and 
mutual  interests,  had  never  since  then  felt 
herself  so  close  and  dear  to  him. 

"  How  can  I  tell  him  !  how  can  I  tell 
him  !  I  must  wait ;  I  will  do  it  by-and-by," 
she  kept  saying  to  herself ;  and  just  then 
Mere  Allard  came  in,  and  started  at  the 
sight  of  Yaudes,  and  then  when  with  joyous 
triumph  he  called  her  attention  to  the  child, 
she  nodded  and  smiled  significantly  to  Gene- 
vieve, whose  heart  felt  like  a  stone.  She 
almost  hated  Mere  Allard  at  that  moment. 

"  Eh !  eh  !  I  thought  you  would  be 
pleased,"  said  she,  chuckling.  "  Yes,  I  told 
your  wife  here  you  would  be  well  contented 
when  you  came  back  and  saw  what  a  pretty 
present  we  had  here  waiting  for  you.  As 
nice  a  baby  as  heart  could  wish,  hein  ?  and 
just  like  its  father,  eh !  eh  ! — any  one  can 
see  that."  * 

She  chuckled  till  she  almost  choked 
herself,  and  had  to  cough  for  some  minutes 
before  she  could  go  on,  while  Genevieve 
turned  angrily  away. 

"And  now  you  must  take  care  of  this 
little  mother,  citizen  Yaudes,  if  you  want 
the  child  to  thrive.  No  more  fretting  and 
pining  and  sitting  neglected  at  home,  you 
understand.  Even  a  man  has  sense  enough 
to  comprehend  that,  I  suppose." 

"  Quite  right,  Mere  Allard,"  said  Yaudes, 
forgetting  his  usual  dislike  to  the  old  neigh- 
bour, whose  tongue  never  spared  him,  and  he 
looked  with  tender  solicitude  at  Genevieve's 
wan  face,  to  which  a  hot  flush  mounted  and 
burned  painfully.  "A  man  learns  what  a 
home  with  a  good  little  wife  is  worth  when 
he  comes  back  from  his  travels.  You  know 
I  have  been  in  Paris,  neighbour." 

"Aye,  aye,  I  know.  Fine  doings  there, 
we  hear." 

"  That  there  are.  Ah,  my  little  daughter, 
you  are  born  in  a  well-starred  time  ;  the 
reign  of  oppression  and  tyranny  is  over ; 
every  Frenchman  henceforward  will  have  his 
just  rights,  and  hold  up  his  head  fearlessly. 
France  is  free  !  " 

"Oh,  are  the  nobles  and  clergy  to  be 
allowed  to  return'?"  exclaimed  Genevieve 
eagerly. 


She  said  it  in  perfect  innocence,  but 
Yaudes  turned  upon  her  as  if  he  had  been 
stung. 

"  Return  !  Yes,  when  they  have  learned 
their  lesson  and  admit  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people;  it  would  be  treason  to  liberty  to 
permit  it  otherwise.  Tolerance  is  good  for 
times  of  calm,  but  when  public  liberty  is 
attacked,  to  pardon  the  crime  is  to  share  it." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  the  priests  have 
attacked  public  liberty,"  said  Genevieve, 
moved  out  of  her  usual  timid  silence,  and 
regardless  of  a  push  from  Mere  Allard. 

"  There  is  no  tyranny  like  that  of  the 
priest,"  retorted  Yaudes.  "The  priest  takes 
a  man  in  the  cradle,  and  does  not  loose  him 
even  in  the  tomb.  No  priest  will  learn  that 
tiara  and  diadem  and  censor  must  yield  to 
law  and  the  will  of  the  people.  You  speak 
of  tolerance  ;  what  tolerance  have  the  priests 
ever  shown  1  Where  can  you  find  more  im- 
placable enemies  of  liberty?  Look  at  the 
cohorts  of  ecclesiastics,  who  formerly  were 
only  known  for  their  luxury  and  uselessness, 
and  now  are  only  known  by  their  fury  and 
hatred  of  reform.  They  urge  emigration, 
they  plot  in  the  country  and  out  of  it. 
'  Bring  in  foreign  troops,'  they  cry;  '  plunge 
all  France  into  blood  so  long  as  we  recover 
our  privileges.'  That  is  their  creed.  Could 
demons  preach  otherwise  1 " 

He  had  grown  strongly  excited  as  he 
spoke ;  it  was  easy  to  understand  how  such 
eloquent  gesticulation,  such  fiery  language, 
coloured  by  a  vivid  southern  imagination, 
would  tell  in  the  tribune. 

"  If  there  are  some  guilty  there  are  more 
innocent,"  said  Genevieve^  stung  to  courage. 

"  Innocent !  innocent !  All  these  counter 
revolutionaries  hang  together.  Have  we 
not  proof  enough  in  the  actions  of  the 
emigres,  spurred  on,  as  we  all  know,  by  the 
priests?  How  often  have  we  heard  it 
asserted  formerly  in  the  National  Assembly 
that  the  ecclesiastics  and  emigres  had  no 
designs  against  their  country,  and  that  when 
positive  proof  could  be  brought  forward  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  punish.  Certainly 
they  are  not  lacking,  these  proofs  ;  but  if 
we  had  waited  for  them  where  should  we  be 
now  1  If  the  Romans  had  waited  for  proofs 
when  Cicero  denounced  Cataline,  their  city 
would  have  been  sacked,  and  Cataline  would 
have  reigned  over  her  ruins,  with  liberty 
under  his  feet ;  and  had  we " 

"  Come,  come,"  interposed  Mere  Allard, 
stopping  him  with  a  smart  tap  on  the  arm, 
"  you    are    not    at  the    club,    citizen ;    and 
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you,  my  girl,  would  do  better  to  give  your 
husband  a  good  supper  after  his  journey  than 
to  wrangle.  Wrangling  is  poor  food  and 
makes  bad  blood,  and  the  baby  will  not 
thrive  on  it ;  mind  that,  both  of  you." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  henceforward  I  shall  always 
have  my  mouth  stopped  with  the  baby," 
said  Vaudes,  but  his  sudden,  stormy  anger 
had  cooled  at  this  appeal,  and  he  smiled  the 
peculiarly  sweet  southern  smile  which  lent  a 
singular  charm  to  his  dark  countenance, 
and  kissed  the  cold  and  unresponsive  lips  of 
Genevieve  affectionately. 

"  In  any  case  we  have  this  in  common,"  he 
said,  laying  his  slender  brown  hand  softly 
and  protectingly  on  the  infant,  and  Mere 
Allard  nodded  again  in  a  triumphant  manner 
at  Genevieve. 

"  Give  him  the  child  while  you  set  the 
table,"  said  she,  and  when  Genevieve  hesi- 
tated, giving  her  a  pained  and  reproachful 
look,  she  took  the  baby  from  her,  and  put  it 
into  the  arms  of  Vaudes. 

"  There,  that  is  as  it  should  be,"  she  said. 

Genevieve  rose  slowly,  feeling  as  if  her 
husband's  words  had  bruised  her  all  over. 
Her  short  dream  of  happiness  had  been 
rudely  broken ;  he  was  again  in  her  eyes  the 
persecutor  and  blasphemer,  at  war  with  the 
Church,  virtually  excommunicated.  It  was 
not  wonderful  that  she  could  not  understand 
how  to  Vaudes  the  state  religion,  the  only 
one  he  knew,  seemed  one  with  superstition 
and  tyranny,  and  that  the  thirst  for  truth 
and  liberty  so  strong  in  the  man  impelled 
him  at  all  costs  to  clear  the  ground  of  it. 
It  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  thousands  in 
France  at  that  time  to  see  in  Christianity 
the  ally  of  despotism  and  falsehood,  and  to 
believe  it  what  men  had  made  it,  with- 
out asking  if  this  was  what  its  Founder 
intended.  To  Genevieve  it  was  not  this 
summoning  of  Christianity  to  the  bar,  but 
the  revolt  against  the  Church  which  was  so 
dreadful.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  with  a 
woman  of  her  character,  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  a  man  like  Pere  Thomas.  Mere 
Allard' s  next  words  made  her  stop  and  look 
round. 

"There,  I  will  take  myself  off,"  she  was 
saying.  "Adieu.  Are  you  going  to  stay 
now  you  have  come  back  at  last,  citizen 
Yaudes?  " 

"  Only  for  as  short  a  time  as  possible," 
and  then,  as  Genevieve  uttered  a  sound  half 
relief,  half  dismay,  "  You  see  I  ought  to  go 
to  Yalentre ;  there  will  be  difficulties  about 
some  little  matters  there  unless  I  am  on  the 


spot."  The  Republicans  had  not  yet  by  any 
means  developed  the  doctrine  that  private 
property  was  a  crime  against  humanity,  and 
Yaudes  had  a  true  Celtic  joy  in  finding  him- 
self the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land.  "I  dare 
say  my  wife  has  told  you  all  about  it,  though 
the  less  talk  there  is  the  better,  you  under- 
stand." 

"  Aye,  aye,  I  know  that ;  be  easy,  citizen. 
A  vineyard,  is  there  not  1 " 

"And  a  farm,  it  seems.  A  strange  man, 
my  uncle,  and  a  usurer,  more's  the  pity.  It 
must  be  our  endeavour  to  set  some  of  the 
wrong  he  did  right,  mon  amie"  said  Yaudes, 
turning  to  Genevieve,  and  his  face  kindled  at 
the  thought. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  languidly. 

"  Had  he  lived  a  little  longer  I  expect  his 
house  would  have  been  pulled  down  about 
his  ears,  and  no  doubt  it  would  have  served 
him  right  for  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor, 
but  his  apparent  poverty  protected  him,  it 
would  seem,"  Yaudes  went  on. 

"  Aye,  we  all  know  how  usurers  make 
their  money,"  said  Mere  Allard,  viciously. 
"  A  poor  man  borrows  to  buy  a  little  pig, 
and  never  can  save  enough  to  pay  the  loan 
back,  and  then  the  usurer  comes  for  his 
interest,  and  one  must  scrape  and  spare  and 
pinch  from  quarter  day  to  quarter  day  to 
pay  it,  and  somehow  the  sum  is  always  roll- 
ing up,  and  one  shakes  in  one's  shoes  before 
him,  and  maybe  after  all  the  pig  dies,  and 
there  you  are  with  nothing  to  show  for  all 
you  have  spent,  and  the  debt  always  running 
on.  Yes,  yes,  they  may  well  say  a  pig 
bought  with  borrowed  money  always  grunts." 

"  Just  so ;  that  was  the  way  all  round 
us,"  said  Yaudes,  his  face  darkening  at  the 
recollection. 

"  And  everywhere  else.  So  you  are  going 
directly !  Bat  there  will  be  matters  to 
settle  first  here,  furniture  to  sell — what  do 
I  know !" 

"  I  could  settle  everything  and  follow 
you,"  said  Genevieve,  with  a  great  longing 
to  get  away  from  Lyons. 

"Could  you?"  he  answered,  much  sur- 
prised at  her  alacrity.  "  It  would  be  well,  for 
I  could  ill  spare  the  time  and  money  to 
return  ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  to  look  to, 
and  you  are  not  strong,  and  such  a  journey 
alone  for  you  and  the  baby " 

Genevieve  looked  at  the  child  with  a  quick 
pang  of  jealousy.  She  thought  Yaudes 
would  have  been  less  anxious  had  she  been 
about  to  face  the  journey  and  its  risks  with- 
out his  child  in  her  arms. 
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"  It  would  be  best  so  ;  I  can  manage  it 
all.  I  have  had  to  take  care  of  myself 
before  now,"  she  answered,  with  a  faint  tone 
of  resentment  in  her  voice,  "  and  you  need 
not  lose  more  time." 

"  Aye,  go  and  look  to  your  inheritance  ;  the 
little  one  will  want  a  dowry  one  of  these 
days,"  laughed  Mere  Allard,  and  Yaudes 
looked  down  at  the  infant  with  the  tender 
sweetness  which  made  his  sad  and  grave 
face  beautiful. 

1  Mere  Allard  went,  and  Genevieve  set 
food  before  him,  with  an  unspoken  thought 
of  that  other  supper  for  a  weary  traveller 
which  she  had  prepared  a  few  nights  before. 
A  sense  of  guilt  and  apprehension  weighed 
on  her,  as  well  as  what  had  passed  just 
now.  Yaudes,  who  was  keenly  sensitive  to 
the  moods  of  those  around  him,  quickly  per- 
ceived something  of  it,  and  attributed  it  all 
to  what  he  had  said. 

"  Mon  amie,  what  shall  we  call  our  little 
girl  V  he  asked,  anxious  to  cheer  her,  and 
to  restore  the  sense  of  harmony  which  had 
been  very  sweet  to  him  as  well  as  to  her. 

"  I — I  should  like  her  to  be  called 
Esperance." 

"  Esperance  !  a  good  name,"  he  answered, 
well  pleased.  "  Esperance  it  shall  be,  and 
may  all  our  hopes  for  her  be  fulfilled." 

Genevieve  was  pleased  too,  and  her  face 
cleared.  The  child  would  have  the  name 
which  her  mother  had  chosen,  and  by  which 
she  had  been  christened. 

"  Little  Esperance,"  Yaudes  said,  touching 
her  cheek  softly  with  his  finger,  and  seeing 
in  vision  a  millennium  of  peace  and  brotherly 
love  and  even-handed  justice  beyond  that 
sea  of  blood  which  lay  between  him  and  it, 
and  as  she  opened  her  eyes  he  looked  in- 
tently into  them,  while  his  eyes  glistened, 
and  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  They  are  like 
the  boy's." 

"  I — I  do  not  know  ;  his  were  blacker, 
like  yours,"  Genevieve  answered  faintly, 
and  again  she  thought  she  would  tell  him 
the  truth,  and  found  she  had  not  courage. 
She  had  been  on  the  point  of  doing  it  when 
she  was  so  grieved  and  angry  half  an  hour 
before ;  it  had  seemed  easy  then,  but  she 
could  not  do  it  now.  He  talked  little  after 
that,  but  kept  the  child  on  his  knee,  look- 
ing at  it  earnestly  from  time  to  time,  and 
she  saw  that  Mere  Allard  was  right;  if 
they  had  had  a  child  it  would  have  made 
home  dear  to  him,  even  though  they  might 
differ  over  everything  else.  How  hard  it  was ! 

Perhaps  it  was  almost  as  unwelcome  to 


Yaudes  as  to  Genevieve  when  presently 
Barre  came  in,  with  his  loud  voice  and 
swagger,  all  wet  with  rain  and  full  of  inso- 
lent importance  as  usual,  eager  to  learn  the 
last  news  from  Paris,  and  to  carry  off 
Yaudes  to  speak  at  the  club  and  report 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  It  was  with  a 
rebuke  in  his  voice  that  he  observed  that 
Yaudes  ought  to  have  done  this  without 
waiting  to  be  summoned,  and  even  a  man 
like  Yaudes,  high  as  he  stood  among  the 
Jacobin  party,  could  not  disregard  such  a 
remark,  but  it  was  chiefly  to  spare  Genevieve, 
who,  as  he  well  knew,  detested  Barre  and 
his  politics,  that  he  rose  to  go  at  once.  She 
did  not  guess  it,  and  only  felt  that  it  was 
cruel  he  should  be  ready  to  quit  her  when  he 
had  hardly  arrived. 

"  Take  the  child,  mon  amie,"  he  said,  as 
he  stood  up.  "  I  will  go  to  the  club  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  tell  citizen  Barre  the  news 
as  we  walk  there.  Here  is  my  excuse  for 
delay,  citizen  ;  I  had  not  yet  seen  her ;  she 
was  born  in  my  absence.  This  is  a  child  of 
the  Revolution,"  he  added,  smiling,  as  he 
used  the  name  commonly  given  to  children 
born  in  those  stormy  times,  and  holding  it 
out  for  Barre  to  see.  Genevieve  abhorred 
him  so  much  that  she  could  hardly  help 
snatching  it  away,  even  though  it  was  not 
her  own  child.  He  nodded  and  cast  an 
indifferent  glance  on  the  baby. 

"Public  business  before  private  affairs, 
citizen.  Are  you  ready?  I  have  not  seen 
you  since  we  met  in  the  Place  Bellecour, 
citoyenne,"  he  said,  turning  to  Genevieve. 
"  You  remember,  eh  1  A  good  patriot,  your 
wife,  friend  Yaudes." 

"So  my  wife  ought  to  be,"  answered 
Yaudes,  smiling,  but  with  a  quick  glance 
from  one  to  the  other  which  might  have  be- 
trayed to  a  keener  observer  his  fear  lest  this 
should  be  spoken  in  irony,  and  mean  mischief. 
He  was  both  relieved  and  astonished  to  find 
it  was  spoken  in  good  faith,  and  that  Barre 
was  regarding  Genevieve  with  approval ;  but 
how  she  had  come  into  the  Place  Bellecour, 
and  how  she  could  have  entertained  Barre 
there,  perplexed  him  greatly. 

"You  looked  rosier  that  day  than  to- 
night," pursued  Barre ;  "  we  were  all  saying 
that  your  absence  agreed  with  your  wife, 
citizen  Yaudes ;  I  cannot  say  as  much  for 
your  return,"  and  he  gave  a  laugh  which 
grated  on  both  hearers,  while  Genevieve 
took  the  baby,  and  bent  over  it  to  hide  her 
face.  "  Did  you  get  your  business  done  at 
Les  Recluses  ? " 
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"  Yes,"  murmured  Genevieve. 

11  Les  Recluses  !  "  repeated  Yaudes  sharply. 

"Some  errand  to  La  Michaude,  was  it 
not  1  Would  you  believe  it,  citizen,  that  ass 
Marius  Papinaud  wanted  to  put  your  wife 
under  surveillance  because  he  had  seen  her 
talking  with  some  one  in  the  morning — a 
notable,  he  declared.  Who  was  it,  citoyenne  1 " 

"Only  an  old  neighbour.  Shall  I  fetch 
him  for  you  to  see,  citizen  %  " 

"No,  no,  it  is  all  right.  I  silenced  the 
fellow's  babble  sharply  enough,  I  promise 
you.  An  ass,  I  say,  a  mole,  who  lets  a 
marked  man  like  the  ci-devant  La  Tremblaye 
slip  through  his  fingers,  though  we  had 
certain  intelligence  that  he  was  back  in 
the  city — and  then  wants  to  make  capital 
out  of  the  wife  of  a  man  like  Jacques 
Yaudes ! " 

"  La  Tremblaye  back  here !  Is  that 
certain1?" 

°  As  certain  as  that  the  statue  of  Reason 
stands  in  La  Fourriere." 

"  What  can  have  brought  him  %  " 

"Some  plot,  that  is  certain,  without 
asking." 

"  Stay,  was  not  a  sister  of  his  among  those 
Belle  Cise  women  who  were  taken  to  Les 
Recluses]" 

"  It  is  not  that  which  brought  him ;  she 
is  shaved  by  the  national  razor." 

"  Impossible !  she  was  reprieved  ;  the 
Republic  does  not  kill  its  unborn  children." 

"  There  was  a  child,  I  believe,  and  then 
she  went  off  with  the  others  one  clay,"  said 
Barre,  carelessly.  He  did  not  know  that 
although  the  name  of  Alix  de  la  Tremblaye 
had  been  placed  on  the  list  of  victims,  fever 
had  forestalled  the  guillotine. 

"Ah!"  said  Yaudes,  struck  with  pity, 
though  they  were  speaking  of  an  aristocrat ; 
"  and  the  infant  1 " 

"  Sent  to  the  Maternity  House,  I  suppose. 
One  of  a  bad  brood ;  if  I  had  my  way  rone 
should  be  brought  up  of  the  whole  lot  of 
them.  That  was  not  a  patriotic  act  of  yours, 
Jacques  Yaudes,  when  you  got  those  women 
away  from  Belle  Cise,  and  it  has  done  you 
no  good  with  our  party.  I  have  heard 
things  said  about  it  which — enough;  but 
no  more  of  that,  you  understand.  As 
for  that  La  Tremblaye,  he  is  a  pestilent 
fellow  who  will  one  of  these  days  make  a 
little  excursion  to  Les  Brotteaux.  There  is 
one  who  shall  not  play  the  old  Yicomte  his 
father  over  again ;  it  is  not  for  nothing  that 
Antoine  Godet  is  my  cousin.  You  must 
have   heard   that  little  story,  citoyenne?" 


turning  to  Genevieve,  who  was  sitting  in  a 
corner  where  the  shadows  fell  thickly,  under 
pretext  of  hushing  the  baby.  She  dared  not 
trust  her  voice  to  answer,  but  Barre  only 
wanted  to  talk  ;  he  had  forgotten  his  haste 
to  carry  Yaudes  off  to  the  club. 

"  You  must  know  the  rule  on  the  Yicomte's 
lands  was  that  any  property  which  a  man 
might  own  was  forfeited  to  the  seigneur  at 
his  death  unless  he  had  a  son  living  with 
him  at  the  time,"  he  went  on.  "  There  was 
a  little  farm  which  the  Yicomte  coveted,  to 
throw  it  into  his  park,  and  Godet  the  elder 
would  not  give  it  up.  A  century  earlier  the 
seigneur  would  simply  have  taken  it,  and  no 
more  ado ;  but  now  he  could  not  quite  do 
that,  even  though  the  seigneurs  make  the 
laws.  So  what  does  my  Yicomte  do  but  get 
Antoine  taken  for  a  soldier  just  when  old 
Godet  begins  to  fail,  and  naturally  the  land 
lapsed  to  him.  All  quite  fair  and  legal,  you 
see.  Ha !  ha !  that  was  in  the  good  old 
days  when  the  aristocrats  had  it  all  their 
own  way,  citoyenne.  Pretty  times,  were 
they  not?  Come,  friend  Yaudes,  it  grows 
late." 

"  I  am  ready.  Stay,  my  cloak,"  said 
Yaudes,  going  to  the  door,  and  listening  to 
the  rising  wind  which  drove  the  rain  wildly 
before  it.  "A  wild  night,  worse  than  when 
I  came.  My  carmagnole  is  drenched,  but  I 
ought  to  have  a  cloak  somewhere.  Where  is 
it,  mon  amie  ?  " 

Genevieve  all  at  once  recollected  what  had 
become  of  that  cloak. 

"  I — I  do  not  know,"  she  answered  hur- 
riedly, and  rising  as  if  to  look  for  it. 

"  Do  not  know ! "  repeated  Yaudes,  in 
astonishment,  and  followed  her  into  the 
next  room,  doubtful  if  he  had  understood 
her  rightly. 

There  wTas  no  such  superfluity  in  his 
wardrobe  or  in  the  meagre  furniture  of  the 
two  rooms  as  to  make  it  easy  to  mislay  a 
cloak.  Genevieve  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  pale  and  terrified,  while  he  looked 
hastily  round  for  it. 

"  I — lent  it,"  she  murmured,  lifting  fright- 
ened eyes  to  him. 

"  Lent  it !  to  whom  1 "  Yaudes  demanded, 
turning  to  her,  and  perceiving  how  white 
and  shaking  she  stood  there. 

"  Some  one — came — and  asked  for  it  one 
night." 

"Came  and  asked  for  it  one  night i 
How !  "  he  began,  and  then,  commanding 
his  emotion  with  a  great  effort,  he  stood 
and  looked  at  her,  while  his  swarthy  face, 
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which  had  grown  dark  red,  turned  pale,  and 
became  as  hard  as  if  cut  in  stone. 

"Yes,  I  think  I  understand.  We  will 
speak  of  this  by-and-by.  I  am  ready, 
citizen,"  he  answered  to  Barre's  impatient 
call  from  the  street.  He  threw  the  car- 
magnole and  walked  on  beside  his  tall 
companion,  whose  large  figure  and  great 
head  made  the  slender  make  and  spare  limbs 
of  Yaudes  look  more  remarkable  by  the 
contrast.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  they  were 
of  different  races  and  temperaments. 

"  If  you  had  not  come  to  seek  me  to-night 
I  should  have  gone  to  you  early  to-morrow," 
Yaudes  said,  forcibly  putting  away  his  pre- 
occupation. "  I  have  had  much  talk  with 
Danton.  There  is  a  man  for  you  !  the  great- 
est, the  strongest  of  all  the  men  of  the 
Revolution.  If  the  Gironde  could  see  where 
their  true  interest  lies." 

"  Tete  bleue  !  do  not  talk  to  me  of  those 
accursed  Moderates,"  shouted  Barre,  with 
scant  ceremony.  "  I  am  a  Montagnard,  and 
you  too,  I  hope,  citizen  Yaudes;  no  half- 
measures  for  me,  and  as  for  your  Giron- 
dists  " 

They  plunged  into  politics  as  they  walked 
towards  the  club,  where  Yaudes  was  received 
with  eagerness,  and  listened  to  with  atten- 
tion which  might  have  aroused  a  dangerous 
jealousy  in  Barre,  ha4  he  not  considered  the 
triumph  as  shared  by  himself,  since  it  was 
he  who  had  fetched  the  orator  on  whose 
words  they  hung.  Yaudes  was  pre-eminently 
an  orator.  Stirred  to  the  heart  himself  by 
what  he  was  saying,  he  stirred  others,  carry- 
ing them  away,  but  never  so  carried  away 
himself  as  not  to  have  an  immense  force  in 
reserve ;  and  he  had  the  facile  eloquence 
of  the  south,  the  picturesque  diction,  and 
vigorous  imagery,  together  with  a  rich  and 
flexible  voice,  capable  of  expressing  every 
shade  of  emotion.  The  National  Assembly 
had  listened  to  him  with  the  same  attention 
as  did  his  Lyonnais  audience,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  deputies  sent  up  to 
Paris.  While  he  spoke  at  the  club  he  forgot 
the  explanation  which  he  should  have  to 
demand  on  his  return  home ;  everything  not 
of  public  interest  had  for  the  time  passed 
from  his  mind ;  but  Genevieve  had  nothing 
to  distract  her  thoughts,  nor  would  the  most 
absorbing  national  events  have  for  a  moment 
made  her  forget  what  must  come  by-and-by. 
She  sat  in  shivering  expectation  and  alarm. 
The  truth  must  all  come  out  now,  owned 
because  she  could  not  help  it,  and  Yaudes 
would  never  forgive  her.     Or  perhaps  she 


need  not  tell  quite  all  ?  Perhaps  heaven 
would  have  pity  on  her,  and  spare  that 
necessity,  and  she  took  out  the  rosary  which 
she  secretly  wore,  and  murmured  prayer 
after  prayer.  The  baby  woke  and  cried; 
she  fed  it  and  rocked  it  to  sleep  again  in 
the  cradle.  Yaudes  would  never  pardon  her 
having  brought  it  here.  Yet  there  had  been 
pity  in  his  voice  when  he  alluded  to  it.  How 
strange  that  he  should  have  done  so  this 
evening !  The  fire  died  down,  and  her 
courage  seemed  to  die  with  it ;  she  had  no 
heart  to  rise  and  put  more  wood  on  it,  or  to 
remove  the  remains  of  supper ;  she  just  sat 
still  in  a  trance  of  ever-increasing  apprehen- 
sion, waiting  for  Yaudes'  return,  though  she 
felt  in  such  a  fever  of  alarm  that  she  could 
have  rushed  out  of  the  house,  to  Mere 
Allard,  to  her  relations,  into  the  Saone, 
anywhere,  if  only  she  could  get  away. 

Late  at  night  Yaudes  returned.  She 
heard  his  footsteps  in  the  street,  and  felt 
as  if  each  were  planted  on  her  heart,  and 
she  shrank  as  she  caught  the  glitter  of  his 
eyes  as  he  entered.  His  first  fury  was  over, 
but  she  feared  even  more  what  she  called  his 
colere  blanche,  and  she  knew  what  fiery  anger 
lay  below  this  apparent  calm. 

"Well?"  he  said. 

She  could  find  no  reply.  He  came  a  step 
nearer ;  his  eyes  sent  out  a  flash  of  light 
like  the  gleam  of  a  poniard  through  their 
long  black  lashes. 

"  Papineaud  was  right  then  1  You  have 
been  sheltering  an  aristocrat  in  my  house — 
during  my  absence  1  helping  him  to  escape  1 " 

"Yes,"  she  murmured  inaudibly. 

"  In  my  house  !  Jacques  Yaudes'  house  ! 
You,  my  wife,  the  wife  of  a  man  whose  life 
has  been  ruined  by  these  aristocrats,  whose 
child  died  owing  to  the  treatment  we  met 
with  at  their  hands  !  whose  whole  strength 
has  been  poured  out  to  root  up  their  evil 
race,  and  whose  name  as  a  patriot  and  a 
Republican  has  never  had  a  stain  on  it — you 
have  done  this  !     Who  was  the  man  ?  " 

"  M.  de  la  Tremblaye." 

She  had  a  faint  hope  that  she  might  avoid 
betraying  that  Pere  Thomas  had  been  there 
too. 

"  Perfect !  M.  de  la  Tremblaye,  the  son 
of  one  of  the  worst-lived,  most  arrogant, 
most  pitiless  of  all  the  nobles  of  France,  a 
man  who  lived  only  for  his  pleasure,  and 
whose  pleasure  cost  the  misery  of  hun- 
dreds. M.  de  la  Tremblaye !  ma  foi !  it 
was  well  done — you  could  not  have  chosen 
better ! " 
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"What  could  I  do?"  she  faltered,  shrink- 
ing as  if  the  torrent  of  words  had  been  a 
lash.  "  He  came  unasked  by  me  ;  I  did  no 
more  than  give  him  a  night's  lodging ;  I  do 
not  know  what  became  of  him  the  next  day. 
How  could  I  refuse?  He  is  not  responsible 
for  his  father's  sins,  Jacques.  Would  you 
then  have  had  me  shut  my  door  and  give 
him  up  to  the  guillotine1? " 

"  He  did  not  come  here  unsent.  Who 
assured  him  of  a  refuge  here  1 "  demanded 
Vaudes,  suddenly  and  sharply. 

"  It  was — Pere  Thomas,  I  think." 

"  Excellent  !  Pere  Thomas !  Of  course  he 
knew  he  could  count  on  you,  knew  I  was 
absent,  knew  the  very  day  I  should  return,  no 
doubt.  These  calotins  still  know  everything 
that  passes  in  our  houses,"  said  Vaudes, 
quivering  with  indignation.  "And  you  met 
this  La  Tremblaye  on  your  way  to  Les 
.Recluses,  when  Papinaud  saw  you,  and 
settled  it  all  apparently." 

Genevieve  made  no  answer,  she  was 
almost  too  terrified  to  speak,  and  it  seemed 
safer  to  let  Vaudes  think  this  than  to 
heighten  his  anger,  if  indeed  it  could  be 
heightened,  by  owning  anything  more. 

"  So  that  was  it !  And  now  be  so  kind  as 
to  tell  me  what  that  little  journey  to  Les 
Pecluses,  of  which  Barre  spoke,  had  to  do 
with  all  this.  What  message  were  you 
carrying?  Whom  were  you  going  to  visit  ? 
Answer  me." 

"  Oh,  no  one,  nothing.  I  only  took  some 
work  which  Mere  Allard  had  been  doing 
back  to  La  Michaude.  Mere  Allard  begged 
me  to  do  it ;  she  sent  me.  You  can  ask  her, 
Jacques." 

"What  would  be  the  good  of  that?" 
asked  Vaudes,  with  bitter  contempt ;  "  women 
and  priests  never  hesitate  to  deceive  an 
honest  man,  and  they  always  succeed.  How 
could  I  know  their  shifts  and  wiles  and  cases 
of  conscience  ?  One  thing  is  clear  to  me ; 
the  wife  of  Jacques  Vaudes  shall  not  bring 
disgrace  upon  his  name,  nor  play  in  the 
hands  of  traitors  and  enemies  to  the  country. 
We  must  part." 

"  Part !  "  she  repeated,  looking  up  at  him 
with  wide-open  eyes  of  terror. 

"  We  must  part,  I  tell  you.  We  have 
taken  two  ways  that  go  in  contrary  direc- 
tions, and  I  will  have  no  one  under  my  roof 
and  claiming  to  belong  to  me  who  shelters 


aristocrats,  who  holds  with  the  pretraille, 
who  plays  false  to  France  ;  if  it  were  my 
own  heart  which  I  found  turning  traitor 
thus  I  would  tear  it  out  of  my  breast.  We 
must  part,  I  say." 

1 '  Oh,  no,  no,"  she  moaned,  dropping  at 
his  feet,  and  holding  up  her  clasped  hands 
in  agony.  "Think  how  you  used  to  love  me ! 
have  pity  on  me  !  Oh,  strike  me,  punish  me, 
do  anything  you  like  to  me,  but  not  that, 
not  that,  Jacques." 

"  All  I  am  and  have  and  can  give  and 
spend  is  my  country's,"  he  answered,  with 
harsh  vehemence.     "  We  must  part,  I  tell 

you." 

"I  keep  this  then,"  she  cried,  suddenly 
snatching  up  the  baby  from  the  cradle,  and 
holding  it  up  between  him  and  her  as  if  it 
were  a  shield  in  this  dire  moment.  "  The 
child  is  mine.    Will  you  send  me  away  now  1 " 

Startled  by  the  hasty  movement,  the 
child  awoke  and  began  to  cry  loudly,  and 
she  clasped  and  soothed  it,  keeping  her  eyes 
on  him  with  a  sort  of  passionate  defiance. 

Vaudes  walked  hastily  up  and  down  the 
little  room,  as  if  he  would  dash  himself 
against  the  walls  at  every  turn,  muttering 
to  himself,  and  clenching  and  unclenching 
his  long,  nervous  fingers ;  then  he  came  back 
and  stood  watching  both,  and  as  he  did  so 
and  saw  the  infant  gradually  hushed,  and 
dropping  asleep  on  Genevieve's  breast,  his 
dark  face  softened  and  relaxed,  the  hard 
lines  went  out  of  it,  and  he  sighed  deeply, 
like  one  exhausted  by  a  great  mental 
struggle. 

"  Yours  and  mine,"  he  said  mournfully. 
"  Well,  let  the  past  go  then,  there  is  no  more 
to  be  said  ;  what  is  done  is  done,  and  no 
doubt  you  did  what  you  thought  right.  I 
suppose  no  woman  worth  the  name  would 
refuse  an  asylum  to  a  fugitive ;  it  was  not 
after  all  as  an  aristocrat  you  gave  him 
shelter,  but  as  a  hunted  man.  Perhaps 
some  day  we  shall  see  things  alike  again,  as 
we  used  to  do." 

He  turned  away  and  went  out  of  the 
house,  with  the  old  harassed  look  on  his 
face  which  Genevieve  knew  so  well,  and  she 
remained  weeping  over  the  baby.  She  could 
never  tell  Vaudes  the  truth  now.  She  had 
been  silent  at  first  because  she  had  not 
courage  to  clash  his  joy;  she  must  be  silent 
henceforth  from  fear. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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^|^  ON  of  a  dog,  and 
father  of  an 
ass,  you  I" 
"  May  the 
Giaour  spoil  your 
father's  tomb  ! " 
M  And  rob  the  graves  of 
your  great-grandfathers  ! " 
Such  are  the  words  spoken  by  two  irate 
sons  of  Islam  in  the  Souk  Sultan  Aziz  in 
Damascus,  and  overheard  by  me  as  I  go 
hurrying  along  to  the  Khan,  where  a  train 
of  camels  is  being  laden  for  Joppa,  and 
where  my  horse  is  also  being  saddled. 

"  Now  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet  I 
swear  it  is  false;  I  gave  thee  a  hundred 
Medjideh,  and  thou  returnest  to  me  saying 
seven  were  lacking  ;  it  is  false  !  " 

"  And  thou  liest,  thou  grandson  of  a  mule  ! 
By  the  caftan  of  the  holy  Ilyas  I  swear  seven 
were  missing." 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  farther 
this  little  vituperative  drama  might  proceed, 
did  not  an  unlucky,  or  lucky,  camel,  bearing 
a  load  of  Persian  rugs,  pass  between  the 
shriekers,  and  knock  off  their  tarbooshes 
and  kefiehs  into  the  ul lovely  dust  of  the 
street,  suddenly  baring  their  closely-shaven 
heads  to  the  public  gaze.  They  both,  curse 
the  beast  under  their  breath,  and  slowly 
pick  up  their  head-gear  and  replace  it ;  but 
the  play,  touched  into  comedy  by  this  droll 
little  accident,  seems  to  lose  all  charm  for  the 
principal  actors.  A  Moslem  cannot  tolerate  a 
farce ;  laughing  is  to  him  one  of  the  unsolv- 
able  enigmas  of  life ;  so  they  separate. 

NO.    IV. 


An  hour  later,  behold  my  combatants 
seated  peaceably  in  the  Khan  on  a  Damascus 
rug,  smoking  their  last  narghile  before  mount- 
ing their  beasts,  and  chatting  solemnly  with 
friends  who  have  brought  them  pressing 
business  transactions  to  fulfil  in  Joppa. 

"  That  load  of  carpets  is  worth  a  thousand 
Napoleons,  Ya  Suleiman,  so  take  thou  care 
and  have  them  from  the  buyer  Khalil  Abade, 
in  Souk  so  and  so." 

"Teib." 

"  And  those  boxes  of  crystallized  fruits 
are  for  Meh'met  Sofia." 

"Teib." 

"  And  the  bag  of  myrtle-berries  I  would 
send  ..." 

"Son  of  an  infidel !  dost  think  I  will  load 
my  deloul  with  such  stuff  1  Off  with  thee  ! 
Are  there  no  myrtles  in  Giaffa?" 

"Ay,  but  these  are  a  gift  most  worthy 

"  Off  with  thee,  I  say  !  "  With  a  derisive 
thrust  in  the  air,  energetic  enough  to  over- 
turn the  camel  just  laden,  Behmi  Hammau 
declines  for  good  and  all  this  last  com- 
mission. 

Then,  the  string  of  twenty-five  camels 
.  having  already  taken  its  way,  the  three 
merchants  and  their  sons  and  myself  mount 
our  mares  and  push  through  the  crowded 
thoroughfares  of  El  Sham,  stopping  every 
ten  minutes  to  bargain  for  sundry  creature- 
comforts  which  have  been  forgotten  till  this 
last  moment.  On  the  shabby  outskirts  of 
the  city  we  pause  at  the  hut  of  a  dealer  in 
earthenware ;  squatting  in  the  midst  of  his 
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myriad  jars  and  bottles  (whose  original  and 
striking  shapes,  delicate  throats  and  lips 
would  afflict  with  monomania  a  lover  of 
ceramics)  he  greets  us,  and  the  bargaining 
begins. 

Behmi  Hnmman,  chief  spokesman  and 
screw,  after  selecting  half  a  score  opens  the 
attack. 

"  How  much  for  these,  oh  Abou?" 

"Your  highness  has  taken  the  best  of  my 
lot." 

"The  jars  are  badly  baked,  and  will  break 
at  the  first  Aim" 

"Allah  forbid  !  these  hands  made  them." 

"  A  blessing  on  thy  hands,  but  the  jars 
are  ill-made." 

"Your  highness  knows,  Inshallah  !  " 

"How  much,  0  Abou?" 

"They  cost  me  a  whole  day's  labour;  I 
make  them  a  present  to  my  lord." 

"Khetter  Kherak;  but  what  wilt  thou 
take,  0  son  of  the  faithful?" 

"  Such  clay  is  not  to  be  seen  out  of  Da- 
mascus, and  the  work  is  fine." 

"  The  work  is  bad,  but  God  hath  blessed 
the  soil  of  the  city  of  the  faithful ;  how 
much,  O  Abou?" 

"Fifteen  piastres  as  a  present,  my  lord." 

"They  are  not  worth  five,  0  son  of  a 
Jew." 

The  dealer  tears  off  his  tarboosh  and 
flings  it  in  the  dust,  an  act  intended  to 
indicate  rage  beyond  power  of  speech. 

"  How  much  wilt  thou  take  ? " 

"  Ten  piastres  five  paras ;  but  it  is  a  gift, 
a  gift,  0  Excellency." 

"Now,  by  the  head  of  Moossa,  I  swear 
I  will  give  thee  five  and  no  paras." 

I  am  wondering  in  silence  all  this  time  how 
far  the  camels  are  distant,  and  whether  we 
shall  ever  overtake  them ;  for  once  started 
these  animals  stride  swiftly  on  their  way. 
As  my  nationality  is  protected  by  the 
Turkish  dress,  I  am  not  appealed  to  by  the 
pot-maker  for  justice  against  the  oppressor ; 
there  must  however  be  a  passing  twinkle  in 
my  eye  indicative  of  humanity,  for  he  singles 
me  out  to  proceed  with  the  bargain. 

"  0  ruler  of  the  faithful,  wilt  thou  give 
me  ten  piastres  1 " 

My  accent  in  Arabic  is  not  business-proof, 
so  I  shake  my  head  and  answer  nothing. 
Behmi,  digging  the  iron  shovel,  which  repre- 
sents a  stirrup,  into  the  lank  loins  of  his 
mare,  gives  us  the  signal  to  proceed.  I  am 
too  well  acquainted  with  Eastern  ways  not 
to  know  that  this  move  is  meant  to  spur  on 
the  decision  of  the  vendor.     Seeing  it  he 


darts  out  of  the  dust  and  seizes  the  bridle 
of  our  leader's  mare. 

"  I  will  take  nine  piastres,  0  merchant." 

"  Five  piastres,  no  paras,  I  tell  thee,  son 
of  the  infidel." 

"  God's  will  be  done  !  but  it  is  throwing 
them  away,"  cries  the  pot-seller,  dashing  a 
jar  to  pieces  in  confirmation  thereof. 

A  muleteer  takes  charge  of  the  brittle 
ware,  and,  as  we  ride  away,  I  fling  a  piastre 
to  the  dealer;  this  is  a  signal  for  fresh 
demands  and  shrieks.  "When  the  rogue  had 
got  his  five  piastres,  I  ought  to  have  left 
well  alone;  my  gift  is  as  oil  applied  to  a 
dying  flame ;  he  holds  on  to  my  mare's 
housings,  bridle,  stirrup,  anything,  howling 
for  money.  Beaten  off  by  my  muleteer,  he 
finally  clings  with  the  energy  of  despair  to 
my  mare's  tail,  until  I  put  her  into  a  brisk 
canter,  and  he  is  compelled  to  drop  off. 

As  we  pass  through  a  myrtle  and  orange 
garden,  where  people  sit  chatting  and  smok- 
ing under  the  wide,  tall  walnut-trees,  the 
Sais  fills  the  abriegs  in  the  Abana,  a  shallow 
rivulet,  and  hooks  them  on  to  the  pack- 
saddle  of  one  of  the  baggage  mules.  If 
that  animal  should  take  it  into  his  head 
to  trot,  away  would  go  our  pots,  and  with 
them  our  two  days'  supply  of  water;  but, 
Inshallah  !  God  orders  all  things. 

Breaking  away  from  Damascus  across  the 
sand,  the  road  is  mile-stoned  by  carcases  of 
camels,  bleached  into  unnatural  whiteness, 
and  is  here  and  there  strewn  with  human 
skulls,  and  bones  dragged  hither,  when  they 
were  worth  bringing,  by  wild  dogs  and 
hyenas.  Now  and  then  we  pass  an  encamp- 
ment of  bedaouee  with  its  wall-less  black 
tents  (mere  lengths  of  weather-proof  canvas 
stretched  on  poles)  or  on  a  Damascus-bound 
caravan ;  but  of  our  camels  no  glimpse  as 
yet ;  they  have  had  an  hour's  start  and  are 
well  away ;  we  fall  into  single  file,  Behmi 
first,  and  then  I,  the  other  two  merchants 
and  their  sons,  and  Behmi's  son  and  the 
domestics.  Save  for  an  occasional  epigram 
which  the  lack  of  malice  in  the  Arab  dis- 
position deprives  of  all  sting,  or  a  keen 
retort  which  a  laugh  diverts  into  the  soft 
answer  that  turneth  away  wrath,  we  are 
a  silent  company.  If  a  muleteer  breaks 
into  song,  it  is  but  a  momentary  spurt  of 
hilarity,  quickly  subsiding  into  that  decorum 
which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  East. 

As  the  sun  sinks  behind  the  spurs  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  the  wide  sandy  plain  around  us 
seems  to  quiver  as  if  on  fire ;  the  many 
fragile  shafts  and  voluminous   domes,  and 
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archaic  minarets  of  the  city,  we  have  left 
behind  shine  out,  bathed  in  crimson,  waver- 
ing to  tenderest  pink  madder,  and  in  purple 
brinking  on  the  delicatest  tints  of  aquamarine 
and  blue,  which  lapse  away  in  their  turn  into 
the  white  air.  The  very  substance  of  the  sky 
seems  to  be  dissolving  into  colour,  the  un- 
earthly glow  of  which  so  overloads  with 
brilliancy  every  clump  of  palms  or  island 
of  cactus  we  come  upon,  that  they  seem  to 
shoot  it  out  at  us  as  we  pass,  and  to  pierce 
us  through  with  fiery  arrows.  It  is  a  glory 
which  passeth  understanding,  and  which 
cannot  therefore  be  compassed  by  pen  or 
brush.  As  the  sun  dips,  our  file  stops  short, 
and  each  Moslem  dismounts,  spreads  his  rug 
-on  the  sand,  and  his  hands  towards  Mecca 
in  prayer.  My  mare  Zarife  twitches  and 
shifts  about  uneasily,  and  seems  much  in- 
clined to  give  in  at  the  knees,  as  if  the 
spirit  of  the  worshippers  has  made  an  im- 
pression on  her ;  by  dint  of  jerks  and  digs 
and  threats  I  manage  to  keep  her  on  her 
legs  until  the  party  remounts,  and  we  fall 
into  file  again.  Long  after  the  delicate  half- 
moon  has  grown  graven  into  the  deep  dark 
blue  of  the  sky,  we  come  upon  a  mud-built 
village,  on  the  outskirts  of  which  our  caravan 
has  stopped  to  give  the  camels  their  evening 
feed.  The  laden  animals  are  ranged  in  a  circle 
with  the  food-bags  in  the  centre ;  their  drivers, 
in  long  striped  abbahs  reaching  to  their  heels, 
their  heads  girt  with  gold-coloured  kefiehs, 
look  very  handsome  as  they  go  round  with 
the  large  balls  of  chopped  straw,  and  Hauran 
wheat  amalgamated  and  made  into  gigantic 
pills,  and  feed  their  charges,  pushing  these 
delicacies  into  the  sides  of  their  uncouth 
mouths,  and  carefully  guarding  against  get- 
ting bitten  for  their  pains. 

There  is  a  well,  but  the  water  is  muddy 
and  unwholesome ;  some  of  the  villagers  beg 
piteously  for  a  draught  of  the  Abana  water, 
but  it  is  too  precious  to  give  away.  We  squat 
on  carpets  beside  the  camels  and  smoke; 
Sarouf  kindles  a  fire,  kneads  cakes  and  bakes 
them ;  this,  with  a  dish  of  lentils  already 
cooked  before  starting,  and  some  leben  (sour 
milk)  and  green  figs,  and  ripe  pomegranates, 
is  the  Arabs'  supper,  with  a  drink  of  Abana 
water  from  the  mouth  of  the  jar  which  is  held 
high  in  air,  the  water  forming  a  fine  clear 
curve  between  the  spout  and  the  drinker's 
lips  ;  then  on  we  go  again,  this  time  leaving 
the  camelteers  behind  to  finish  their  supper, 
for  Behmi  is  judicious, and  will  know  precisely 
where  and  when  to  stop,  so  that  they  catch 
us  up  before  we  get  into  any  lonely  locality. 


We  are  all  armed  for  (if  need  be)  the 
worst.  Our  revolvers  are  polished,  and  gleam- 
ing as  crystal  at  our  waists ;  all  our  men 
have  long  barrelled  Arab  guns  that  are  rusty, 
besides  a  collection  of  Damascus  and  other 
blades;  each  driver's  waist-band  indeed  being 
an  antiquity  shop  full  of  valuable  but  useless 
wares.  As  we  jog  on  in  silence  a  sharp  and 
near  shot  is  heard ;  Behmi's  son  has  brought 
down  a  kite,  and  is  proud  of  the  feat,  which, 
considering  the  semi-darkness,  is  worth  re- 
cording. He  rides  after  and  brings  it  up, 
struggling  still  for  the  last  gasp  of  life.  He 
spreads  it  out  palpitating  and  bleeding  for 
our  view ;  then  with  a  careless  laugh,  swings 
it  thrice  over  his  head,  and  with  incredible 
strength  of  arm,  considering  he  is  in  the 
saddle,  flings  it  out  many  yards  away — "  to 
be  eaten  as  thou  hast  eaten  others,"  he  says, 
falling  back  into  his  place  in  the  party. 

We  climb  a  wall,  slip  down  some  sparse 
vegetation,  and  get  into  the  dried- up  bed  of 
a  river;  pursuing  its  course  we  stumble 
along  valiantly  over  stones  for  a  mile  or  so, 
and  then  have  a  steep  bank  to  climb. 

By  this  time  Behmi  is  casting  scrutinizing 
glances  behind  him,  to  see  if  our  fellows  are 
coming  up.  As  there  is  no  sign  of  them  he 
and  we  decide  to  wait,  as  beyond  this  point 
lie  broken  patches  of  sand-hillocks,  behind 
which  the  bedaouee  often  mask  their  lying- 
in-wait  for  prey.  We  all  dismount  and 
smoke  in  silence,  while  our  mares  stand  as 
still  as  stone-carven  things,  snatching  a  few 
moments'  sleep  from  the  halt. 

The  bank  we  have  scrambled  up  is  covered 
with  wild  flowering  cactus,  and  oleander, 
subdued  just  now  into  dim  colouring,  but 
still  very  beautiful  in  outline  against  the 
moonlight.  Across  the  river-bed,  opposite, 
the  ground  slopes  picturesquely  up  a  hill, 
where  vine  and  olive,  mulberry  and  fig,  are 
cultivated.  The  delicately-scented  air  we 
breathe  has  passed  over  many  fragrant  fields 
and  orchards,  and  the  dew,  which  is  profuse, 
seems  to  ooze  out  of  the  earth  rather  than 
to  fall  from  the  skies.  It  does  not  chill  me, 
but  Behmi  and  the  rest  pull  their  Tartar 
fur  cloaks  about  them,  and  shiver  audibly ; 
the  young  men  smoke,  and  all  is  peace. 

An  hour  goes  and  we  hear  far-off  voices, 
and  the  occasional  ring  of  a  horse's  hoof  as 
it  strikes  the  rocks  in  the  river-bed.  Our 
men  are  coming  up ;  when  they  reach  us  we 
fail  into  line ;  our  horses  separate  the  train 
of  camels,  half  of  which  precedes,  half  of 
which  follows  us.  We  set  out  at  a  swing- 
ing jog-trot  pace ;  the  sand-hills  go  by,  the 
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plain  widens,  the  sand  deepens,  the  moon 
brightens,  and  we  stride  along  like  spectres 
through  all  this  beauty  and  all  this  silence ; 
hyenas  and  jackals  slink  past  us,  sometimes 
singly,  oftenest  in  companies,  and  some  shrill 
night  bird  pierces  the  stillness  at  intervals 
with  a  note  of  triumph  as  it  nutters  between 
us  and  the  stars,  but  this  is  all  we  see  and 
hear.  Hour  succeeds  hour  without  notice. 
I  doubt  if  one  of  us  has  a  watch  with  him ; 
but  the  Arab,  accustomed  to  reckoning  the 
time  of  day  or  night  by  the  sun  or  stars,  or 
the  number  of  horizons  he  crosses,  could 
tell  us  to  within  half  an  hour  what  the  time 
is.  In  the  East  half  an  hour  is  equivalent 
to  a  minute. 

We  pass  no  villages,  no  more  wells,  no 
more  palms,  but  now  and  then  a  caravan 
going  the  opposite  way.  With  a  quiet,  almost 
solemn  word  of  greeting,  more  to  show  that 
each  is  no  enemy  to  the  other  than  for  the 
sake  of  courtesy,  we  pass  on  our  ways. 

About  3  a.m.  another  halt  is  made  to 
eat.  It  is  still  quite  dark,  and  the  wind  is 
chilly  against  our  faces.  Silently  each  rider 
unpacks  his  saddle-bag ;  mine  is  full  c  f  such 
things  as  European  constitutions  demand, 
meat  and  cheese,  European  bread  and  bis- 
cuits. As  the  Moslems'  religious  scruples 
will  not  allow  them  to  partake  of  any  of 
my  food,  I  am  compelled  to  decline  to  clip 
hand  in  any  of  their  dishes ;  fruit  and 
water  alone  we  share,  and  the  acceptance  is 
always  on  my  side.  Daring  the  halt,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  journey,  the  mares 
are  never  unsaddled.  When  the  rest  is 
likely  to  be  a  short  one  the  camels  are  not 
allowed  to  squat,  for  besides  being  inde- 
fatigable in  these  long  marches,  it  is  always 
a  serious  matter,  not  to  get  them  down 
upon  their  haunches,  but  to  get  them  up 
again.  So  they  straggle  about  in  a  discon- 
solate fashion,  browsing  at  sparse  clumps  of 
thorns,  and  peering  about  into  the  darkness 
as  if  they  were  looking  for  bedaouee. 

At  half-past  four  the  night  begins  to  be 
broken  into  by  an  indescribable  sensation 
which  comes  before  the  light ;  light  itself  it 
is  not,  but  only  darkness  vanishing  some- 
how and  somewhere  into  receptacles  beyond 
the  clouds,  leaving  the  air  more  brisk  and 
the  sand  more  firni  somehow ;  then  pale 
saffron  bars,  the  tint  of  which  would  drive 
an  aesthete  into  devotion,  are  ruled  across 
the  sky,  intermingled  with  faint  perceptions 
of  green.  We  know  not  what  works  this 
magic,  but  suspect  the  sun  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it.     While  we  wonder  the  lines  broaden, 


the  dense  blue  grey  breaks  up  into  a  thousand 
snatches  of  cloud,  soft  as  a  song,  curved 
delicately  as  a  petal,  tinted  as  a  shell,  which 
move  hither  and  thither  with  much  rapid 
rhythm ;  then  from  beneath  a  whole  ocean 
of  inverted  and  gold-foamed  billows  rushes 
up  the  sun,  first  as  an  eye,  a  hand,  a  head, 
a  trunk,  O  gods  of  Phoenicia !  a  full  giant, 
broad,  bold,  brawny,  full  of  vigour,  and 
absolute  conqueror  and  despot  of  the  world ! 
We  journey  on  till  8  a.m.  passing  nothing, 
meeting  nothing.  We  promise  ourselves  a 
long  halt  at  Ain  Zebedeh,  where  a  clump 
of  palms,  already  faintly  visible  on  the 
horizon,  like  a  bunch  of  pressed  sea- weed 
against  the  white  of  the  sky,  suggests  shade 
and  water.  Our  mares  are  showing  signs  of 
fatigue  ;  they  dozed  all  night  without  stumb- 
ling, but  now  with  eyes  wide-open  in  patient 
endurance,  they  keep  tumbling  about  in  a 
loose  and  jeopardizing  fashion. 

As  we  reach  Ain  Zebedeh,  we  find  con- 
siderable commotion  there;  two  caravans 
coming  from  Joppa  are  in  the  Khan,  at 
least  all  of  them  that  is  left ;  for  the 
bedaouee  attacked  them  last  night  on  the 
desert,  killed  some  of  the  men,  pillaged  the 
merchandise,  and  carried  off  camels  and 
mules.  We  gather  round  the  human  sur- 
vivors of  the  wreck,  and  they  repeat  their 
tale  for  our  benefit.  They  are  halting  here 
in  order  to  give  witness  at  the  Kaima- 
Khan,  and  have  sent  on  word  to  Damascus, 
to  the  merchants  their  masters,  who  have 
been  robbed  of  their  goods.  One  man  is 
severely  wounded  in  the  hand,  a  dagger 
having  gone  almost  through  it  in  the  en- 
counter ;  but  a  wound  that  would  be  fatal 
in  Europe  will  heal  up  here  under  ordinary 
care,  thanks  to  the  excellent  climate,  and 
to  the  abstemious  living  of  the  Arab,  so  he 
will  probably  be  all  right  soon. 

In  the  Diaconessen  hospital  in  Beyrout 
we  once  saw  a  man  who  by  some  technical 
ignorance,  or  by  some  inadvertence  in  blast- 
ing, had  blasted  himself  instead  of  the  rock 
on  which  he  was  operating.  His  face  was 
entirely  disfigured,  both  eyes  gone,  one  arm 
amputated,  and  all  his  body  more  or  less 
seriously  injured.  Six  months  after,  while 
driving,  our  coachman  very  nearly  ran  him 
down.  We  stopped,  had  some  conversation, 
and  were  informed  that,  not  only  had  he 
been  out  of  hospital  for  some  time,  but  that 
he  was  earning  a  living  as  carrier  and 
messenger ;  an  easier  occupation  for  a  blind 
man  in  the  East  than  it  would  be  for  one 
in  our  so-called  civilized  lands. 
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The  few  hours  we  were  to  have  spent  in 
sleep  at  Ain  Zebedeh,  halting  till  the  sun 
should  weaken  somewhat,  have  now  to  be 
spent  in  fresh  preparations  against  attacks. 
All  our  muleteers  and  fellows  turn  out  of 
those  waistbands  of  theirs  as  many  arms 
as  would  accoutre  a  regiment,  and  are 
scrupulous  in  the  matter  of  cleaning  and 
polishing  them ;  but  most  of  their  weapons 
refuse  to  be  loaded  ;  however,  the  bedaouee 
won't  know  that,  and  the  refurbishing  being 
quite  a  successful  trick,  we  stretch  our  tired 
frames  on  the  ground,  take  a  bag  of  wheat 
each  for  a  pillow,  and  sleep  as  well  as  we 
can,  in  a  place  crammed  with  groaning 
camels  and  angry  men.  I  am  roughly 
awakened  now  and  then  by  some  mare  or 
mule,  that  has  slipped  its  tether-string,  and 
is  urgent  about  introducing  itself  to  the 
bag  of  wheat  under  my  head;  despatching 
it  with  a  growl  and  a  kick,  I  try  sleeping 
again,  and  succeed,  until  that  mare  or  mule, 
having  been  violently  remonstrated  with  by 
all  the  other  slumberers  on  bags  of  wheat, 
comes  round  again  to  have  another  try  at 
mine — without  success — et  ainsi  de  suite. 

At  4  p.m.  we  all  shake  ourselves  up  simul- 
taneously, and  wash  our  faces,  and  mouths, 
and  feet.  An  ugly  one-eyed  eld  Zebedehite 
brings  a  jar  of  water  to  sell  us  for  the 
purpose ;  the  water  is  evil-smelling  and 
muddy,  but,  Bismillah  !  'tis  good  enough  for 
ablutionary  purposes.  She  shrieks  over  the 
payment,  and  threatens  to  smash  her  jar. 
If  she  carries  out  that  threat,  it  will  do  her 
more  harm  than  it  will  us,  that  jar  being 
her  only  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  I 
would  willingly  fling  her  a  coin  to  get  rid 
of  her  ugliness,  but  dare  not ;  it  would  be 
as  bad  as  besmearing  myself  with  honey 
near  a  hive.  I  should  have  all  her  relations 
to  the  tenth  generation  on  me  in  a  trice. 
Her  perspicacity  has  not  done  her  the  service 
of  fathoming  my  nationality  as  yet,  for 
which  I  may  thank  Providence,  and  do. 
On  my  first  journeys  in  Syria  (before  I  got 
reconciled  to  the  idea  of  adopting  baggy 
trowsers  and  a  tarboosh),  I  used  to  dread 
the  sound  of  "Howadjee  Ingleez  "  as  much 
as  the  Custom  House  dreads  dynamite ;  and 
well  I  might ;  it  used  to  be  a  reveil  with 
the  effect  thereof.  Troops  of  beggars  came 
unmarshalled  and  took  me  for  a  benefactor ; 
they  wouldn't  have  done  it  had  they  been 
able  to  interpret  my  feelings  towards  them, 
but  they  were  not  able,  and  couldn't  help 
that. 

To  be  suddenly  acclaimed  a  benefactor  in 


the  East  is  the  worst  ill  that  can  possibly 
befal  a  mortal ;  the  whole  house,  the  whole 
village,  nay,  the  whole  mountain-side  puts 
your  philanthropy  to  an  immediate  and 
urgent  test.  You  may  rain  gold  till  you  run 
dry;  when  you  hoist  "fair  weather"  signs 
nobody  believes  you ;  when  you  insist  upon 
them,  and  produce  mournful  and  incontro- 
vertible proofs  thereof,  they  will  thieve  your 
clothes,  and  when  those  are  gone  they  will 
steal  as  much  patience  and  long-suffering 
forbearance  out  of  you  as  would  nourish 
and  keep  going  a  whole  German  duchy  for 
a  year.  But  they  don't  do  what  civilized 
nations  stand  indicted  with,  they  don't  steal 
your  good  name, — they  must  have  studied 
Shakspeare.  I  remember  that  to  have  hap- 
pened only  once,  by  a  poor  wretch  who  stood 
in  desperate  need  of  it ;  he  told  me  I  owed 
him  something  above  his  unrighteous  bill ; 
we  didn't  agree  on  the  point,  and  after  that 
day  he  owed  me  something,  for  he  crawled 
away  from  my  tent  with  countenance  dis- 
figured, a  wiser  and  lesser  man  than  he  came. 

At  6  p.m.  our  march  begins  again,  as 
already  described,  only  that  we  all  start 
together,  and  huddle  up  as  much  as  we  can, 
in  anticipation  of  the  bedaouee.  It  is  not 
an  inspiriting  look-out,  spite  of  all  the 
heroic  couplets  poets  have  written  about 
desert  encounters ;  and  we  don't  look  heroic ; 
I'm  sure  I  don't  feel  so.  Towards  midnight, 
just  after  supper  as  we  trudge  along,  I  get 
morbidly  sensitive  with  respect  to  sounds, 
just  as  if  one  ever  heard  an  Arab  come  down 
upon  one,  or  saw  him  either,  for  the  matter 
of  that ;  but  as  if  I  must  not  be  disappointed, 
a  shot  is  fired  about  1  a.m.,  nobody  knows 
where  from ;  and  the  effect  is  wonderful, — 
camels  stand  still,  mules  tumble  down,  and 
asses  break  away  (specially  the  human  ones). 
Behmi's  son  declares  he  has  been  shot,  and 
that  the  ball  has  got  into  his  head  some- 
where; but  as  each  one  declares  the  same 
thing  has  happened  to  him  personally,  and 
as  there  was  decidedly  only  one  single  re- 
port, we  don't  sympathize  with  him  as  much 
as  we  ought  to  do.  The  big  Bagdad  mer- 
chant Mustafa  Baba  dismounts,  he  feels 
safer  when  on  his  feet  somehow  (though  why 
lies  beyond  the  region  of  speculation) ;  per- 
haps because  his  obesity  makes  him  roll  off 
his  ass  occasionally,  in  moments  of  excita- 
tion. As  this  one  may  safely  come  under 
that  head,  down  he  steps  while  power  of 
volition  is  still  his. 

Our  caravan  is  not  going  to  be  outdone  in 
the  matter  of  shots,  so  we  open  a  brisk  fire 
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on  the  invisible  foe.  Shrieks  and  groans  are 
the  reply,  and  we  find  ourselves  suddenly 
surrounded  by  strange  camels  that  stand 
still,  and  strange  horses,  and  strange  mules, 
and  the  whole  scene  is  rendered  loathsome 
through  nauseous  Arabic,  and  sand,  and 
screams,  and  smoke ;  women-folk  yell  like 
hyenas,  and  show  as  much  determination 
to  keep  on  doing  it.  Heavens  and  Mahomet ! 
we've  attacked  his  Emir-ship  or  Pasha-ship 
the  somebody  of  something  or  other,  and  his 
harem,  bound  to  Damascus,  and  they  have 
mistaken  us  for  robbers. 

By  the  time  explanations  have  been  made, 
mistakes  rectified,  the  hyenas  sent  on  their 
way,  and  compliments  have  been  exchanged 
with  the  wandering  notability  and  his 
guards,  two  hours  are  gone,  and  the  best 
part  of  the  night  lost.  To  make  up  for  this 
we  shall  have  to  travel  till  ten  o'clock  in 
the  day,  all  because  of  the  bombast  of  that 
false  prophet  of  a  camelteer  (may  his  shadow 
decrease  !)  who  fired  first.  He  is  not  in  the 
least  remorseful  or  abashed,  but  talks  merrily 
sotto  voce,  and  begs  earnestly  for  the  loan  of 
my  revolver.  He  seems  to  think  the  whole 
alarm  quite  an  ostrich  tail  in  his  tarboosh. 

Three  a.m.  brings  us  to  Beit  Agiajin,  and 
if  ever  a  gin  was  set  for  human  innocence,  it 
was  devised  in  that  noxious  village.  We 
have  counted  on  getting  fresh  bread  and 
leben  here,  and  perhaps  some  figs ;  but  never 
the  shade  of  any  substance  do  we  get  save 
that  of  the  soi-disant  governor,  a  big  baggy 
fellow  who  challenges  us  from  his  roof, 
where  he  is  smoking  a  narghile,  while  a 
ragged  painted  cock  at  his  elbow  is  telling 
the  world  what  hour  it  is,  and  other  news, 
out  of  a  throat  that  went  creaky  in  the  era 
of  Nikator  I.  The  governor,  contrary  to  the 
hospitable  maxims  of  his  land,  does  not  attempt 
to  detain  us,  and  we  do  not  attempt  to  stop. 
Watering  the  cattle  at  a  shiny  green  pond 
half  a  mile  away,  we  go  on  another  hour,  and 
then  Behmi,  Mustafa  Baba  and  Co.  dismount 
for  their  matutinal  devotions. 

At  10  a.m.  we  come  to  a  clump  of  palms 
near  a  well,  outside  a  scraggy  place  of  eleven 
mud  huts,  called  by  courtesy  a  village ;  where 
eleven  hundred  women  are  washing,  and 
shrieking,  and  scolding,  and  cooking,  and 
as  many  babies  are  vexing  the  dust ;  the 
muleteers  go  into  the  village  for  bread, 
and  get  stones — which  they  return. 

All  the  merchandise  is  taken  off  and  the 
animals  are  made  to  lie  down  in  a  circle,  we 
being  in  the  centre ;  shaded  by  the  palms 
and    the  mosquitos  we  attempt  sleep,  but, 


alas  !  the  flies  are  so  importunate,  and  the 
horses  and  asses  so  firm  in  their  denial  to 
yield  up  their  blood,  that  the  six  hours  of 
halt  become  six  cycles  of  kicks, — kicks  ex- 
postulatory,  dedicatory,  expiatory,  and  nuga- 
tory.   Never  a  wink  do  I  get.     I  have  learnt 
to  dread   the  light,  for  what  with  restless 
animals  and  noisy  humans,  it  is  invariably 
a  period  of  torture.     Darkness  and  break- 
neck roads  with  even  bedaouee  in  prospect 
are  tolerable ;    but  noise,  heat,  glare,   and 
eastern  flies  and  cries,  are  beyond  endurance. 
We  are  cast  on  our  own  resources  in  the 
matter  of  food,  so  towards  sunset  our  men 
cook  their  dinner  of  lentils,  and  boil  some 
rice  with  a  bit  of  the  tail  of  a  sheep,  and,  as 
I  am  weary  of  hard  cold  fowl  and  harder 
biscuits,  I  accept  Behmi's  pressing  invitation, 
and  eat  with  him  and  his  friends  ;  a  rash 
proceeding,    because    for  every  mouthful    I 
take,  a  handful  will  be  expected  in  return. 
As  I  am  not  allowed   to    give  it  back  in 
kind,  silver  or  gold  or  precious  stones  will 
be  condescendingly  accepted.     Syrians  are 
not  hard  on   you  in  such  matters,   indeed 
they  rather  resent  it  if  you  give  like  for 
like ;  the  return  must  be  something  to  cor- 
respond with  their  expectations, — these  are 
always  unlimited. 

As  we  file  out  of  the  "  village  "  at  6  p.m. 
an  old  black  hag  falls  on  the  neck  of  Behmi's 
son,  and  after  much  preliminary  hugging 
and  whining,  declares  herself  to  be  his  old 
wet-nurse.  It  appears  his  mother,  an 
Albanian,  couldn't  do  the  right  thing  by 
him,  so  this  woman  (at  that  time  a  twenty- 
year  old  buxom  dame)  was  hired,  and  taken 
to  Damascus  for  the  purpose.  Sulman  laughs, 
pats  the  old  woman  on  the  shoulder,  and 
gives  her  a  piastre  (five  make  a  shilling).  As 
this  is  all  the  recognition  of  former  lactatory 
services  she  anticipated,  she  falls  off  quite 
contented,  thumps  her  shrivelled  hollow  old 
chest,  flings  dust  on  her  rusty  old  head,  and 
goes  on  her  way  rejoicing. 

As  we  get  out  on  the  sands  towards  ten 
o'clock,  a  terrific  smell  infests  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  presently  we  come  upon  two  dead 
camels,  or  rather  on  a  dead  and  half-eaten 
one  and  a  half-dead  one,  around  which  the 
hyenas  hover  triumphantly ;  they  must  have 
dropped  out  of  some  caravan  yesterday,  and 
it  would  have  been  infinitely  kinder  to 
have  killed  them  outright,  but  Moslems 
never  will  take  life  unnecessarily;  the 
hyenas  are  not  co-religionists.  I  should 
put  a  ball  through  the  half-dead  camel,  if 
it  were  not  that  a  rule  of  the  road  strictly 
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enjoins  quiet  and  inoffensive  behaviour 
daring  the  perilous  night-marches.  The 
silence  must  not  be  ruffled  with  shots,  nor 
the  air  tainted  with  powder,  for  it  would 
breed  fifty  plundering  bedaouee  in  a  minute, 
who  would  come  down  upon  us  in  a  fine 
ferocious  heap. 

Another  weary  dawn  comes  out  of  the 
skies.  More  green,  and  apricot  purple, 
madder,  and  orange  colour-symphonies. 
More  carpet-spreading,  and  unhappiness  on 
the  part  of  Mustafa  Baba,  who  can't  bend 
and  kneel,  and  fall  head  foremost  with  the 
rest;  but  who  goes  solemnly  to  work,  like 
one  initiated  into  a  portentous  mystery. 
One  day  I  solved  that  mystery ;  he  had 
fallen  flat  towards  Mecca,  and  "  not  all  the 
king's  horses  nor  all  the  king's  men  could 
pick  Mustafa  Baba  up  again  " — in  a  hurry. 

There  is  this  difference  between  the  East 
and  the  West :  here  the  day  opens  wearily, 
wears  wearily,  and  ends  gloriously,  with 
robust  sunsets,  and  a  long  untired  night, 
which  is  the  only  pause  in  the  wearisome- 
ness  of  Eastern  existence.  So  we  begin  our 
day  with  a  yawn  on  lips  and  heart,  not 
because  we  have  not  slept  through  the  night, 
but  because  all  the  fatigues  of  life  are  about 
to  begin.  Txion  resting  on  his  wheel  of 
torture  must  have  suffered  as  Ixion  in  full 
wheel-motion  never  could  have  done. 

After  a  week  we  sight  the  sea  and  reach 
the  coast ;  after  which  existence  becomes 
bearable.  The  abriegs  are  as  empty  as 
usual,  or  full  of  no  better-tasting  water 
than  that  they  have  contained  for  some  days 


past ;  the  thirst  is  quite  as  urgent,  and  the 
food  quite  as  abominable ;  flies,  heat,  glare, 
and  general  discomfort  quite  as  great,  but 
then  there  is  generally  a  cool  Khan  to  look 
forward  to  for  resting  in,  and  fresh  vege- 
tables and  fruit  are  to  be  had  on  this  sea- 
board, and  then,  oh  !  joy  unspeakable,  Joppa 
is  almost  in  view. 

When  we  reach  it  and  file  through  the 
narrow  streets,  the  people  who  have  known 
Behmi,  Sulman,  and  the  others  all  their 
lives,  look  languidly  up,  and  bid  them  good- 
day,  just  as  if  they  had  come  from  over  the 
way.  Of  course  they  pause  at  almost  every 
shop,  and  exchange  greetings,  compliments, 
and  bargains,  while  I  hurry  on  to  the 
Khan,  through  lanes  and  alleys  that  are 
overcrowded  with  men  from  many  nations. 
The  meat  shops  send  forth  peculiar  odours 
of  frizzling  half-scorched  mutton.  The  dates 
and  cucumbers,  melons  and  limes,  apricots 
and  grapes  literally  burst  out  of  the  vendor's 
stalls  into  the  streets,  so  that  you  have  to 
pick  your  way  over  them  Amardine  (dried 
apricots  reduced  to  pulp,  and  rolled  out  in 
sheets)  hangs  over  the  doorways,  and  the 
bright  specialty  of  Joppa,  oranges,  are 
numerous  as  the  sands  of  its  shore. 

With  a  head  full  of  heat-dreams,  and  a 
frame  worn  with  the  toil  and  soil  of  travel, 
I  thankfully  leave  my  horse  in  charge  of  a 
muleteer,  and,  emerging  from  the  Khan, 
make  my  way  to  the  house  of  an  English 
friend,  where  I  know  a  warm  welcome  and 
cool  bath  and  divan  await  me. 

Dunstan  Dane. 
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DOLLY'S    ROSES. 

By  Mrs.  WILLOUGHBY  LUXTONt5  Author  of  "Lai,"  &c. 


HE  children  came  to-day 
through  the  snow  and 
decked  the  house  with 
flowers. 

"We've  brought  you 
a  nosegay,  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, because  it's  New 
Year's  Eve,"  says  Dolly  of  five,  while  serious 
Monica  chimes  in  sedately,  "  Mother  said  we 
might  bring  you  some  flowers  out  of  the  green- 
house, and  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year  ; 
she  has  got  a  bad  headache  to-day,  and  Miss 
Poynter  has  gone  for  her  holidays  to  stay 
with  her  aunt  at  Chichester." 

Monica  delivers  her  news  standing  in 
front  of  my  chair,  while  restless  Dolly  has 
pattered  off  to  the  kitchen  to  old  Joan. 

Monica  and  Dolly  are  my  neighbour's 
children,  if  the  Squire  of  two  parishes  is 
neighbour  to  the  tenant  of  a  moorside  cot- 
tage. We  have  made  fast  friends  in  the 
lanes  and  on  the  moor,  flower  and  fern 
hunting  on  happy  summer  evenings.  Now 
and  then  my  cottage  has  been  a  convenient 
refuge  from  a  shower,  and  at  rare  intervals 
I  have  entertained  the  children  and  Miss 
Poynter  to  tea.  Lady  Alicia,  the  Squire's 
invalid  wife,  never  calls  on  anybody ;  once 
or  twice  a  year  I  dine  at  the  Hall,  occasion- 
ally a  basket  of  fruit  or  a  brace  of  birds 
are  brought,  with  Lady  Alicia's  compliments, 
to  the  cottage  ;  but  my  acquaintance  with 
my  great  neighbours  never  gets  any  further 
than  that,  only  gradually,  by  imperceptible 
steps,  the  children  have  become  my  dearest 
friends,  and  Lady  Alicia  says  she  sees  no 
harm  in  the  intimacy  "  while  they  are  so 
young." 

"And  has  Steptoe  also  gone  for  a  holi- 
day VI  ask,  when  I  see  the  flowers  which 
are  being  spread  about  my  parlour. 

"Steptoe  has  gone  to  see  the  vines  at 
Lord  Uxmore's,"  says  Monica,  looking  guilty. 
"  Mother  said  she  thought  we  might  cut  a 
few-" 

"  And  these  are  not  out  of  his  best  green- 
house," cries  Dolly,  bursting  in  again  ;  "  you 
know  he  locks  that  up.  Monica  thought  we 
had  better  take  only  the  little  basketful, 
but  I  got  nurse's  big  scissors,  and  cut  all 


these.  And  here's  just  one  rose  !  Do  you 
know,  the  ladder  was  so  handy  where  James 
had  been  training  it ;  it  is  nearly  up  to  the 
top  of  the  greenhouse  now." 

"  Dolly  climbed  up  and  cut  this  branch. 
Do  you  think  Steptoe  will  notice  that  it  is 
gone  1 " 

Monica  lays  a  great  trail  of  shell-pink 
rose-buds  on  my  knee,  and  gazes  anxiously 
in  my  face ;  but  Dolly  looks  mutinous  and 
laughs. 

"  If  Steptoe  is  cross  I  shall  tell  father  to 
send  him  away  and  get  another  gardener." 

And  this  makes  even  Monica  laugh,  for 
Steptoe  has  been  at  the  Hall  as  long  as  any 
one  can  remember,  and  the  idea  of  his  con- 
senting to  go  is  deliciously  absurd. 

The  children  flit  about  from  parlour  to 
kitchen,  fetching  crocks  and  arranging  their 
flowers  till  old  Joan  comes  in  to  lay  the 
cloth  for  tea ;  then  Dolly  sits  down  on  my 
footstool  to  rest. 

"  Mother  said  we  might  stay  till  half -past 
four  if  you  asked  us  to  tea,"  she  says, 
watching  Joan's  slow  movements  round  the 
table.  "  You  have  forgotten  to  ask  us,  but 
Joan  is  laying  three  plates — " 

"And  one  plate  is  for  you,  little  Dolly. 
Joan  has  brought  in  your  favourite  blue  mug 
with  the  funny  handle,  and  has  made  hot 
cakes  on  purpose  ; "  so  Dolly's  face  clears 
up  into  a  broad  smile  of  satisfaction,  and 
she  goes  to  the  shelf  for  a  "fat"  book  to 
make  her  chair  tall  enough. 

By-and-by,  when  all  the  cakes  are  eaten 
and  the  blue  mug  is  empty,  Monica  says 
regretfully  that  they  ought  to  go ;  so  they 
pick  up  their  baskets,  and  Joan  ties  the  little 
scarlet  cloaks  close  and  warm. 

There  is  a  red  glow  in  the  western  sky 
as  I  come  back  from  the  gate,  but  in 
the  parlour,  where  the  children  have  been 
so  merry,  it  is  quite  dark,  except  where 
the  fire  makes  a  glimmer.  The  room  is 
filled  with  the  delicious  scent  of  flowers, 
especially  Dolly's  long  rose-branch  sends  out 
a  familiar  sweetness,  so  I  walk  softly  to  and 
fro  in  the  darkness,  thinking.  Thinking  at 
first  happily  and  peacefully  of  Monica  and 
Dolly  and  their  flower-gifts,  and  then  of  other 
roses  which  had  just  this  faint,  sweet  breath 
years  ago,   till   the  perfume   in  the   warm 
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darkness  has  called  up  a  tempest  in  my 
heart.  For  the  roses  have  wafted  me  miles 
and  miles  away  over  the  sea ;  I  am  standing 
with  Dick  at  the  fence  after  work  is  over, 
and  the  men  have  gone  home  and  have  left 
the  farm  to  us  two,  happiest  of  emigrants, 
who  are  going  to  make  a  "  pile  "  ever  so 
soon  by  means  of  these  corn-fields  and  pas- 
tures;  and  Dick,  my  black-haired  Cornish- 
man,  is  telling  me  what  all  this  wheat  will  be 
worth  by-and-by,  when  harvest  comes.  "And 
then,  little  wife,  we'll  take  a  run  down  to 
Melbourne,  and  hear  some  music,"  for  Dick 
loves  music  next  to  his  wife.  And  then  we 
are  wandering  round  the  paddocks  where 
the  horses  are  nipping  the  short  sweet 
grass,  and  we  visit  the  orchard,  and  linger 
to  smell  the  roses  before  we  turn  in — roses 
climbing  over  the  door  and  peeping  in  at  the 
windows — pale  pink  clusters  set  in  dewy 
leaves.  Oh,  little  Dolly !  why  did  you 
bring  the  very  same  roses  to-day  1 

Still  rose-time  when  I  am  sitting  in  the 
paddock  under  a  great  peach  tree,  watching 
the  men  build  up  the  hay.  The  last  load  is 
up,  and  Dick  looks  like  a  figure  in  bronze 
on  the  top  of  the  rick,  lifting  and  building, 
and  then  resting  his  bare  arms  on  his  hay- 
fork a  moment  before  he  comes  down  and 
tells  me  of  all  that  rick  will  do  for  us  if 
prices  will  only  keep  up. 

But  Dick  is  tired  that  evening  ;  he  drops 
asleep  even  while  he  is  unlacing  his  boots 
before  supper,  and  he  doesn't  care  to  eat. 

It  is  funny,  he  says,  for  he  has  never  felt 
like  that  before.  All  the  rest  of  the  sum- 
mer he  is  still  tired,  and  he  still  thinks  he 
will  be  all  right  to-morrow.  He  laughs  at 
himself  a  little,  and  everybody  about  the 
place  laughs  too,  for  Dick  is  a  giant  who 
can  do  wonderful  things  in  a  reaping  field 
and  on  a  rick. 

By-and-by  some  one  is  wanted  to  go  to 
Kew  Chester  to  see  the  agent  about  this 
year's  crops.  It  is  a  neighbour's  turn  to 
go,  but  Dick  suddenly  settles  to  go  himself, 
and  then  he  can  see  a  doctor.  There's  a 
queer  little  stab  of  pain  now  when  he  is 
tired.  It  is  nothing  really,  only  as  he  has 
to  go  about  the  crops  he  will  call  and  .see 
the  doctor  too.  So  he  goes  off  in  the  early 
dewy  morning,  and  I  walk  back  to  the  little 
homestead  after  I  have  seen  him  off,  and 
think  how  dull  it  will  be  all  day  without 
Dick. 

But  in  the  evening  he  will  come  back.     I 


know  to  a  minute  how  soon  to  begin  looking 
out  for  him,  and  in  the  still  night  I  hear  his 
horse  on  the  road  and  the  creak  of  the  gate 
long  before  I  can  see  his  shape.  He  does  not 
whistle  or  sing  to-night,  but  tramps  wearily 
up  the  cart-track,  with  the  bridle  over  his 
arm  and  his  head  down.  I  always  am  down 
at  the  gate  to  meet  him  and  to  help  him  turn 
"  Rover  "  into  the  paddock,  but  to-night  an 
icy  fear  holds  me  still  in  the  porch,  till 
under  the  roses  Dick  comes  slowly  up  and 
holds  out  his  arms  to  me  mutely.  His  face 
tells  me  all — he  is  doomed  ! 

And  there  are  still  just  one  or  two  roses, 
though  battered  and  torn  by  the  autumn 
rains,  when  Dick's  tired  grey  eyes  are  closed 
for  ever.  He  can't  understand  why  he  is  to 
die  when  life  is  just  beginning  so  brightly. 
He  says  he  knows  he  always  was  stupid — 
wine  has  all  the  wit— but  he  supposes  it  is 
all  right,  even  though  he  can't  see  why,  and 
so  he  loyally  accepts  his  sentence — his  sen- 
tence and  mine.  And  now  those  last  washed 
petals,  still  breathing  their  strange  sweetness, 
are  picked  and  laid  on  his  breast,  as  he  lies 
with  heavy  closed  lids  and  quiet  hands 
that  are  not  the  least  like  Dick's  strong 
brown  hands,  that  used  to  be  always  so 
busy. 

[A  fortnight  later,  from  Monica  to  Miss 
Poynter.] 

"Dear  Mtss  Poynter, 

"  Mamma  says  I  am  to  thank  you 
for  your  letter,  and  to  say  you  can  certainly 
stay  till  Wednesday  as  your  aunt  is  so  ill. 
Mamma  would  write  herself,  but  she  is  lying 
down  with  a  bad  headache. 

"  Such  a  sad,  sad  thing  has  happened  at 
the  Moorside  Cottage,  I  can  hardly  bear  to  tell 
you,  and  Dolly  has  been  crying  ever  since. 
On  New  Year's  Eve  Dolly  and  1  went  to  see 
dear  Mrs.  Meredith,  and  we  took  her  some 
flowers,  and  had  tea  with  her.  She  seemed 
quite  well  and  happy,  just  as  she  always 
was ;  but  yesterday,  when  Joan  went  to 
wake  her,  she  found  her  quite,  quite  dead. 
Dolly  is  glad  about  one  thing  :  the  branch 
of  roses  she  gave  her  was  on  her  table,  close 
by  her  bed,  although  there  were  lots  of 
other  flowers  downstairs.  Dolly  thinks  Mrs. 
Meredith  likei  those  best  of  all,  and  Joan 
says  so  too. 

"Your  affectionate  pupil, 

"  Monica." 


THE    EOYAL 


ALEXANDRA    HOSPITAL, 
EHYL. 


BOUT  thirteen  years  ago  a 
Convalescent  Home  for  Chil- 
dren was  started  in  Rhyl, 
a  little  seaside  town  on  the 
borders  of  Flint  and  Den- 
bigh. It  began  first  of  all 
in  a  house  on  the  Parade 
holding  twelve  beds,  but  was  in  1873  moved 
into  a  larger  house  standing  on  the  shore, 
and  the  management  of  it  undertaken  by 
ladies.  This  has  now  grown  into  a  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  and  Convalescent  Home,  with 
fifty  beds  in  the  wards,  having  in  summer 
over  two  hundred  people,  including  nurses, 
patients,  and  servants,  within  its  walls.  The 
increase  in  numbers,  and  the  fact  that  the 
building  has  been  much  enlarged,  and  a  house 
opposite  bought  to  meet  the  increasing  num- 
bers, speak  more  for  the  good  work  which 
is  being  done  than  any  words  can  do ;  but 
I  think  some  of  the  readers  of  Every  Girl's 
may  like  to  hear  a  little  about  the  children. 
The  Hospital  is  a  large  square  building, 
with  balconies  running  round  three  sides, 
and  standing  so  close  to  the  sea  that  at  the 
spring  tides  the  waves  come  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  its  walls.  Visitors  are  taken  over 
it  between  two  and  four  except  on  Thurs- 


days and  Saturdays,  so  we  will  avail  our- 
selves of  this  permission,  and  proceed  up- 
stairs. First  of  all  to  a  small  ward  kept  for 
the  elder  girls  and  women,  which  contains 
four  beds.  This  ward  was  fitted  up  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Pryce  Roberts,  who  attended 
the  Hospital  for  some  years,  and  after  whom 
it  is  named.  It  is  a  bright  room  looking 
towards  the  sea,  and  has  also  a  window 
opening  into  the  chapel.  By  this  means  the 
patients  whilst  lying  in  bed  can  join  in  the 
services,  which  are  very  bright,  and  which 
they  all  enjoy. 

The  chapel,  which  was  last  year  enlarged  to 
meet  the  increase  in  numbers,  will  hold  120, 
and  it  is  a  great  boon  to  all.  The  stained 
glass  windows  speak  to  us  in  their  own 
eloquent  and  beautiful  way  of  children. 
Moses  in  the  Bulrushes,  Christ  among  the 
Doctors,  Ilagar  and  Ishmael,  are  depicted 
there.  The  chaplain  comes  twice  a  week, 
and  either  catechises  the  children  or  gives 
a  short  address.  The  wards  have  windows 
connecting  them  with  the  chapel,  so  that  the 
service  is  audible  in  all. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  chapel  to  the 
Pryce  Roberts  is  the  Mary  Ward,  which  is 
also  for  elder  patients,  and  has  five  beds, 
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one,  the  Mary  Cot,  being  free.     Across  the 
passage  is   the  boys'   ward,  with  ten  beds  ; 
this  generally  is  by  no  means  as  quiet  as  the 
wards   we  have  left.       People  who  do  not 
know  the  boys  are  surprised  to  find  how,  in 
spite  of  "bad"  legs,  arms,  or  backs,  they 
are   still   as   a    rule   merry  and   sometimes 
noisy.     They  all  are  very  happy  when  free 
from  pain  or  shyness,  being  well  supplied 
with  books,   toys,    and   work  of   all  kinds. 
Knitting   is   at  present  in  great   favour — 
stockings,  gloves,  mittens,  and  slippers  ;  all 
being  anxious  to    do   whatever  the   others 
have  done.     One  boy  aspired  to  Macrame 
lace,  and  is  now  teaching  the  others ;  whilst 
Russian  work  was  a  short  time  ago  very  popu- 
lar, to  say  nothing  of  plain  sewing,  which 
some  of  them  do  very  well.      Several  shirts 
and  other  garments  were  made  by  the  boys 
last  Lent,  and  very  well  clone  too,  some  of 
them  being  extremely  proud  of  doing  every 
stitch,  even  to  the  button-holes,  themselves. 
This  work,  which  they  thoroughly  enjoyed 
doing,  was  sent  to  the  Kilburn  sisters.     It 
is  a  great  thing  when    they  take  up    any 
particular  work,  as  it  interests  and  amuses 
them.    After  a  time,  fond  as  they  are  of  read- 
ing, it  becomes  hard  work  providing  them 
with  new  books.     Illustrated  papers,  such  as 
the  Graphic,    Sporting    and    Dramatic,  and 
Illustrated  London  News,  are  greatly  prized, 
and  after  being  well  pored  over,  come  in  as 
treasures    for   scrap-books,   which    some    of 
them  are  fond  of  making.     Those  of  the  boys 
who  are  well  enough  go  out  a  good  deal  on 
the  sands  ;  if  not  equal  to  that,  there  is  a 
balcony  running  round  the  ward  on  to  which 
their  beds  can  be  moved  if  they  are  not  well 
enough  to  get  up.     The  balcony  is  an  im- 
mense boon,  as  from  it  they  can  see  every- 
thing that  goes  on,   either   on  the  Pier  or 
Parade,  and  above  all  the  sea,  and  can  get 
plenty  of  fresh  air.     The  sea  and  the  pass- 
ing  ships    and    boats    are   a   never-ending 
source  of  delight   to  them.     As  they  lie  in 
bed  they  watch  the  distant  sails  passing  and 
repassing  with  shouts  of  pleasure. 

There  is  one  free  cot  in  this  ward,  the 
Auchen-flower  Cot,  and  one  also  in  the  next 
ward,  the  Gertrude  Cot.  This  ward,  with 
eight  beds,  is  for  younger  girls,  and,  like  the 
boys',  opens  on  to  the  balcony.  Next  to  it 
comes  the  day-room,  a  large  room  where  the 
convalescents  sit,  which  also  opens  on  the 
balcony. 

From  the  day-room  we  will  go  upstairs  to 
the  Gertrude  Ward,  generally  the  favourite 
with  visitors.     It  was  built  eight  years  ago 


by  a  friend  of  the  Hospital  in  memory  of  his 
only  child,  whose  name  it  bears,  and  has 
four  rooms,  the  whole  ward  containing 
twenty-two  beds.  Here  are  all  the  babies, 
some  of  them  very  small  indeed,  the  first 
cot  we  come  to  being  occupied  by  a  baby 
of  nine  months,  Ethel  by  name.  Poor 
little  mite,  although  so  small  she  has  ab- 
scesses on  her  head,  which  must  give  her  a 
great  deal  of  pain,  yet  she  is  very  good,  and 
being  such  a  tiny  one  is  much  petted.  The 
bed  next  hers  belongs  to  that  little  brown- 
eyed  boy  in  petticoats  who  is  running  about. 
That  is  Bobby,  a  London  child,  whose  arm 
is  diseased.  He  is  a  quaint  little  fellow 
five  years  old,  generally  rather  shy  with 
strangers,  seldom  speaking  to  them,  but 
nodding  or  shaking  his  head  in  answer  to 
their  questions. 

Although  there  are  eight  beds  in  this 
ward,  yet  there  are  only  two  children  in 
bed — Frances  and  Trevor.  Frances  is  about 
eight  years  old,  and  generally  ready  to  talk. 
She  is  suffering  from  hip  disease,  and  has 
had  to  bear  a  good  deal  of  pain ;  even 
now,  though  she  is  better,  she  looks  very 
white  and  thin.  One  night  when  the  pain 
was  bad  Frances  was  found  by  the  night- 
nurse  crying  for  her  mother,  who  comes  to 
see  her  sometimes.  She  wanted  her  to 
come  and  bring  three  things — some  cheese, 
a  sausage,  and  a  toy  piano  !  Somewhat  a 
strange  choice  to  make  in  the  middle  of 
the  night ;  one  would  hardly  have  supposed 
cheese  or  sausage  to  be  tempting  to  a  sick 
child. 

The  beds  in  the  other  wards  are  empty, 
but  we  shall  find  the  children  out  on  their 
own  balcony.  Those  who  are  well  enough 
are  taken  out  on  the  sands  every  day  if 
fine,  and  they  enjoy  digging  more  than 
anything.  This  little  one  here  in  a  big 
sun-bonnet  is  Dolly  Bunce,  or  Dolly  Dumps, 
as  she  is  more  often  called,  whose  fair 
hair  and  blue  eyes  gain  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  Dolly  is  a  thorough  chatterbox, 
and  generally  asks  visitors  their  names, 
as  she  has  found  by  experience  that  that  is 
a  question  she  is  often  asked.  She  is  about 
four  years  old,  and  has  been  some  months  in 
the  Hospital — until  lately  entirely  on  her 
back,  as  her  spine  was  affected,  but  now  she 
gets  up  and  goes  out  with  the  others.  A 
great  game  with  Dolly  is  pretending  to  put 
poultices  on  people's  hands ;  the  more  they 
cry  out  against  the  imaginary  heat,  the  more 
she  enjoys  the  fun.  A  gentleman  goiDg 
round  the  wards  one  day  took  a  good  deal 
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of  notice  of  our  pretty  little  Eva,  Dolly's 
great  friend.  She  had  only  one  foot,  and  this 
fact  drew  forth  much  sympathy  from  the 
visitor.  When  he  came  to  Dolly  he  said, 
"  Well,  little  one,  what's  the  matter  with 
you? "  "Me  dot  no  hand,  it's  been  tutted  off," 
was  the  prompt  answer,  and,  as  she  expected, 
like  Eva  she  received  much  sympathy,  which 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  fat  little  hand 
being  thrust  almost  into  the  gentleman's 
face  from  the  sleeve  where  it  had  been 
hidden,  Dolly  looking  highly  delighted  at 
the  success  of  her  stratagem.  She  was 
constantly  wishing  that  her  foot,  like  Eva's, 
might  be  cut  off,  as  the  amount  of  sympathy 
the  latter  received  was  not  always  pleasing 
to  her. 

Near  Dolly,  very  busy  with  a  bucketful 
of  sand,  is  a  small  black-eyed  girl,  whose 
eyes,  with  the  long  thick  lashes,  seem  the 
biggest  part  of  her,  Daisy  Williams.  She 
seems  to  strangers  a  very  shy  and  demure 
little  maid,  few  guessing  what  a  pickle  she 
is,  or  how  she  will  talk  in  season  or  out  of 
it.  She  is  a  London  child,  one  of  a  large 
family  living  in  the  East  End,  none  of  them 
strong,  and  supported  only  by  what  the 
mother  earns  by  going  out  cooking.  When 
Daisy  first  came  here,  some  months  ago,  her 
little  legs  were  bent  and  weak,  so  that  she 
could  not  stand  at  all,  although  she  must 
be  five.  Now,  thanks  to  care,  good  food, 
and  splints,  they  are  growing  straight  and 
strong,  and  her  face  is  no  longer  the  little 
white,  sad  face  it  used  to  be. 

Daisy's  great  friend  Dicky  is,  alas,  gone. 
He  was  a  little  Welsh  boy,  one  of  a  large 
family.  His  mother  dying  whilst  he  was 
a  baby,  the  care  of  him  devolved  on  a 
sister  of  ten  years  old.  She  did  her  best 
for  him,  and  kept  him  clean  and  nice,  but 
unfortunately  allowed  him  to  walk  too  much, 
and  his  legs  became  crooked,  so  that  he  had 
to  wear  splints  like  Daisy.  When  he  came 
to  the  Hospital  he  was  a  thorough  Taffy, 
knowing  no  English,  but  during  the  two 
years  he  was  here  entirely  forgot  his  native 
language.  With  his  bright  curls  and  blue 
eyes  Dicky  attracted  much  notice,  and  used 
calmly  to  take  it  all  as  his  due.  Great  were 
the  lamentations  when  he  left.  He  was, 
however,  happy  enough  to  have  a  good  home, 
but  with  some  of  the  children  it  is  not 
so.  Some  come  here  from  workhouses  and 
orphanages,  others  from  homes  which  are 
worse  than  none  in  their  wretchedness  and 
poverty. 

Of  course  it  is  hard  to  find  means  of  pay- 


ing for  the  maintenance  of  these  children 
here,  and  there  is  a  special  fund  for, 
poor  and  destitute  children.  What  is 
however,  specially  needed  to  help  these 
little  ones  is  a  greater  number  of  free 
cots.  There  are  but  three  in  the  Hospital, 
none  at  all  in  the  Gertrude  Ward.  In  many 
cases  so  much  more  good  might  be  done  if 
the  children  could  stay  longer,  but  payment 
is  the  difficulty.  Will  not  you  who  take  in 
Every  Girl's  Magazine  help  us  as  far  as  you 
can  1  A  free  cot  costs  <£20  a  year.  Suppose 
then  that  you  gave  threepence  a  month,  or 
three  shillings  a  year.  Is  that  asking  too 
much  of  you  1  Most  of  you  know  what  sick- 
ness is,  in  some  form  or  another,  but  you, 
when  you  are  ill  and  in  pain,  have  friends 
anxious  to  do  all  they  can  for  you,  doctors 
to  attend  }tou,  and  many  comforts  to  help  you 
to  forget  your  pain.  Think  what  it  would 
be  in  addition  to  illness  to  have  a  wretched 
home,  insufficient  food,  and  no  one  to  look 
after  you.  Would  you  willingly  let  your  small 
brothers  and  sisters  suffer  pain  if  you  could 
ease  it  1  I  am  sure  you  would  not.  Here 
then  is  an  opportunity  of  easing  the  pain  of 
many  little  brothers  and  sisters,  of  exercis- 
ing perhaps  a  little  self-denial.  If  every 
girl  who  takes  in  this  magazine  will  use  this 
opportunity,  and  give,  as  suggested,  three 
shillings  a  year,  a  free  cot  could  soon  be 
supported  by  the  magazine,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  any  better  way  of 
spending  your  money,  which  would  do  good 
to  so  many. 

Ladies  undertake  different  branches  of 
work  in  this  establishment.  One  represents 
the  kitchen  (which  is  by  no  means  easy 
work),  another  the  laundry,  another  has 
charge  of  the  Convalescent  Home.  Each 
has  under  her  young  servants,  many  of 
whom  have  been  patients  in  the  Hospital, 
and  have  chosen  to  remain  on,  and  work, 
rather  than  leave  the  Home  from  which 
they  have  derived  so  much  benefit,  and  to 
which  they  have  become  so  much  attached. 

It  is  indeed  a  Home,  and  a  happy  one, 
to  all  who  seek  its  shelter,  whether  as  a 
worker,  or  a  patient,  or  a  "  con,"  and  we 
can  only  say  to  all  our  readers,  when  you 
next  visit  North  Wales,  be  sure  and  see 
The  Royal  Alexandra  Hospital  at  Rhyl, 
and  till  then  do  something  to  help  such  a 
valuable  institution  to  continue  its  useful 
and  loving  deeds  of  charity.  Give  your 
mite  towards  a  cot  in  the  Babies'  Ward  ? 

One  word,  before  we  close  this  little 
paper,  on  the  excellent  management  of  this 
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Hospital.  It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more 
than  refer  to  this  very  briefly,  but  we  who 
have  seen  the  tender  nursing,  the  loving  care 
bestowed  on  the  little  sufferers,  the  cheer- 
ful, happy,  wholesome  influences  surrounding 
them ;  the  earnest,  good  teaching  received 
by  the  children  while  there ;  the  patience, 
devotion,  and  unwearying  attention  of  the 
unpaid  lady  nurses  who  form  the  staff, — we 
must  bestow  a  word  or  two  on  this  most 
important  part  of  the  subject.  The  nurses, 
whether  those  who  are  training  there  for  a 
short  time  only,   or  those  who  are  in  the 


Hospital  as  a  permanency,  are  all  heart 
and  soul  in  their  work,  and  are  bravely  and 
earnestly  carrying  out,  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  their  Lord's  words  :  "  Forasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
Me." 

All    subscriptions    for   Every    Girl's    Cot 
should  be  sent  to 

The  Editor  op  Every  Girl's  Magazine, 
Care  of  Messrs.  Hatchard, 
Piccadilly,  IP". 


"WHEN   THE    SHIPS   COME    HOME 
FROM   SEA. 


NLY  a  gleam  on  a  snowy  sail, 

From  the  red  red  sun  ere  he  sinks  to  rest, 
And  a  group  of  women,  sad-eyed  and  pale, 

Watching  it  fading  away  in  the  west. 
Then  sobs  and  prayers,  and  a  straining  gaze, 

As  the  ship  floats  out  of  the  shelf  ring  bay 
And  the  sea  mist  rises,  a  tender  haze 

Yeiiing  the  light  of  the  dying  day. 


Only  a  gleam  on  a  snowy  sail, 

Speeding  the  shining  waters  o'er ; 
With  white  wings  spread  to  the  summer  gale 

The  ship  rides  into  the  bay  once  more. 
Then  cries  of  joy,  and  the  close  embrace, 

And  the  love-light  dawning  in  tearful  eyes, 
While  the  merry  morning  sunbeams  chase 

The  shades  of  night  from  the  azure  skies. 
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PUZZLES. 


PUZZLES. 


Charade. 
1. 
My  first  is  the  origin  and  end  of  the  human 
race.  My  second  some  do  when  danger 
threatens  them.  My  whole  is  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities  which  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Metagrams. 


I  am  hailed  with  delight  by  many  country 
folks,  and  it  is  considered  lucky  if  I  am 
found  on  an  individual.  Decapitate  me, 
and  I  am  well  clad  and  comfortable ;  once 
again,  and  men  do  me  when  they  engage  in 
a  desperate  encounter ;  besides,  I  am  one  of 
the  members  of  a  very  interesting  body. 


I  am  the  nourisher  and  sustainer  of  mil- 
lions ;  behead  me,  and  I  bring  relief  to  the 
frozen-out  gardener;  behead  me  again  and 
do  what  I  am  and  be  satisfied ;  one  more 
decapitation,  and  you  have  a  most  useful 
auxiliary;  you  cannot  play  at  any  game 
without  me,  nor  can  you  invite  your  friends 
to  an  "At  Home  "  without  my  assistance. 

4. 

I  fly  in  people's  faces ;  behead  me,  and  I 
am  unmannerly  and  not  fit  for  polite  society ; 
but  behead  me  again,  and  those  who  are  me 
may  be  welcomed  into  the  most  distinguished 
circles. 

Mesostich. 

5. 

My  centrals  represent  an  English  general 
who  distinguished  himself  by  leading  a  brave 
attack. 

1.  A  performance. 

2.  An  artist  and  poet,  both  weird  and 
imaginative. 

3.  One  who  was  the  cause  of  a  famous 
siege. 

4.  An  elegant  writer  of  a  bygone  day. 

5.  A  fruit. 

6.  A  transaction  between  two  persons 
resting  on  an  uncertain  issue. 

7.  The  faithful  companion  of  a  hero  of 
romance. 

8.  A  singular  person. 


Arithmetical  Puzzle. 
6. 
If   6   cats  kill  6  rats  in  6  minutes,  how 
many  cats  will  kill  100  rats  in  50  minutes] 

Double  Acrostic. 
7. 
For  this  some  fight  with  injudicious  zeal, 
The  end  will  justify  the  means  they  feel. 

1.  A  poet  olden  whom  we  all  revere. 

2.  Prussian  Silesia  owns  the  town  that's  here. 

3.  A  mystic  region  dread  of  fiery  flame. 

4.  She  died  of  love  who  bore  this  dulcet  name. 

Numerical  Cryptograph. 
8. 
11.  1. 12.  5  ;  19.  3.  5 ;  4.  3.  16.  20.  19  ;  16.  6; 
9  ;  7.  5.  9.  18  ;  6.  18.  1.  5.  14.  7 ;  7.  5.  9.  7; 
1.    20;    19.    1.   13.   5;    11.    16.    14.  4; 
15.  9.  20.  19; 
9;     11.   16.  22.  5;     24.  3.  1.  8.  3  ;     1.  20; 
14.16.24;  6.16.18.5.22.5.18;  6.11.5.7;; 
9;  3.16.15.5;  24.3.1.8.3;  1.20;  14.16.24; 

6.16.18.5.22.5.18;   15.9.20.19; 
9;  11.16.22.5;  20.6;  20.24.5.5.19;  1.19; 
8.16.21.11.7;    14.16.19;    11.9.20.19; 
24.  9.  20;    19.  1.  13.  5;    11.  16.  14.  4; 
15.  9.  20.  19. 

Double  Diamond. 
9. 

1 . 1  am  to  be  found  somewhere  in  the  world. 
2.  I  spoil  everything.  3.  I  sustain  life  and 
destroy  it ;  without  me  man  could  not  live, 
and  by  me  men  die.  4.  A  sea.  5.  I  am 
buried  in  the  grave. 

1.  A  head  of  cattle.  2.  The  age  in  which 
we  live.  3.  A  creeping  plant.  4.  I  caused 
the  death  of  a  queen.  5.  You  will  find  me 
in  history. 

My  whole  is  a  preventive  of  scurvy. 

Floral  Double  Acrostic. 
10. 
My  ])rimals    and  finals   form    a    flower 
dedicated  to  St.  Barbara. 

1.  A  British  bird. 

2.  One's  self. 

3.  A  flowering  shrub. 

4.  A  vegetable. 

5.  A  fruit. 

6.  A  game. 


PUZZLES. 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES   ON   PAGE    142. 

5. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

c 

B 

F 

OLD 

ALE 

ORE 

L    0    A 

K 

B 

L    I    N 

D 

F 

REAR 

DAY 

END 

E    A    R 

K 

D 

K 

4. 
Once  from  thy  lips  the  word  shall  part, 
Thou  canst  catch  it  nevermore, 
Though  instant  in  pursuit  should  start 
Repentance  with  her  horses  four. 


Coll. 

A  ustin,  Alfred. 

R  ogers. 
L  owell. 

Y  oung. 

L  ongfellow. 

E  Hot,  George. 

6.                           7. 

Warwick.                 Dundee 

■♦*♦■  ♦  ' 
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!^\  R ASIATIC. — There  is  but  one  opinion  as  to 

&/))      the  complete  success  of  the  performance  of  the 

■^f      Greek  play  this  winter  at  Cambridge.     The 
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first  Greek  play  performed  in  England  was  the 
'  Agamemnon '  at  Oxford  in  1880.  The  great  interest 
taken  in  the  performance,  and  the  skill  of  the  actors, 
caused  the  example  thus  set  to  be  copied  in  many 
centres  of  classical  learning.  Cambridge  followed  suit 
with  '  Ajax'  in  1882,  and  with  '  The  Birds,'  a  comedy 
by  Aristophanes,  in  1883.  Our  distinguished  contri- 
butor, Dr.  Hubert  Parry,  wrote  the  music  for  '  The 
Birds '  ;  its  beauty  and  appropriateness  greatly  en- 
hanced the  success  of  the  play.  '  The  Birds '  was 
not  the  only  Greek  play  acted  in  Cambridge  in  1883. 
The  students  of  Girton  College  gave  a  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  performance  of  the  '  Electra '  a  short 
time  before.  It  was  universally  agreed  by  those  who 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  both  performances  that 
good  as  the  general  standard  of  the  acting  was  in 
'The  Birds,'  there  was  no  actor  who  came  near,  in 
dramatic  power,  to  the  exceptional  excellence  of  Miss 
Case,  the  lady  to  whom  in  the  Girton  play  was 
intrusted  the  beautiful  rdle  of  Electra.  It  will 
therefore  be  easily  understood  that  more  than  usual 
interest  was  felt  in  the  performance  of  the  '  Eumenides ' 
at  Cambridge  in  December,  1885,  when  it  was  known 
that  Miss  Case,  who  has  completed  her  studies  at 
Girton,  had  kindly  consented  to  act  the  most  import- 
ant female  part  in  the  play,  that  of  the  goddess  Athena. 
The  music  this  time  was  written  by  Dr.  Stanford, 
and  the  whole  performance  was  a  most  brilliant  suc- 
cess. Miss  Case  again  carried  off  the  palm  among  the 
individual  actors.  She  thoroughly  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  part,  and  showed  the  same  appreciation 
of  the  great  conception  of  the  poet  as  she  had  evinced 
in  the  part  of  Electra.  Some  critics  were  inclined 
beforehand  to  regret,  from  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view,  that  the  part  had  been  assigned  to  a  lady  ;  for 
it  is  well  known  that  in  classical  times,  as  in  the 
time  of  Shakspere,  there  were  no  women  actors. 
The  result,  however,  fully  justified  the  choice  of  the 
Cambridge  managers.  There  is  always  a  risk  of 
coming  dangerously  near  burlesque  when  a  woman's 
part  is  acted  by  a  man,  or  vice  versa.  And  when  it 
was  found  that  the  part  of  Athena  could  be  under- 
taken by  a  lady  who  was  not  only  a  competent 
scholar,  but  an  exceptionally  accomplished  actress,  it 
would  have  been  an  affectation  of  antiquarianism  to 
have  given  the  part  to  a  man. 

Another  successful  amateur  performance  should  be 
noticed,  that  of  'Twelfth  Night,'  by  the  Irving 
Amateur  Dramatic  Club,  on  Dec.  5th,  at  St.  George's 
Hall.  The  company  performed  so  well  as  to  leave 
some  room  for  doubt  whether  they  had  not  passed 
over  the  border-line  which  divides  the  amateur  from 
the  professional  actor.  The  performance  was  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Girl's  Home  in  Charlotte  Street, 
Portland  Place. 

Passing  from  amateur  to  professional  acting,  the 
chief  interest  of  the  present  season  is  the  performance 
of  'Faust'  at  the  Lyceum.  The  play  has  been 
adapted  by  Mr.  Wills,  and  it  follows  more  closely 
than  the  well-known  opera,  the  lines  of  Goethe's 
poem.  The  performance  was  more  than  once  deferred 
on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry, 
who  is  taking  the  part  of  Margeret.  Mr.  Irving 
plays  .Mepliistopheles,  and  Mrs.  Stirling,  Martha. 

Art. — Among  the  winter  exhibitions  of  paintings 


yet  open,  the  most  interesting  is  that  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Society  in  Bond  Street,  by  Mr.  Herbert  ■ 
Herkomer,  A.R.A.     The  collection  is  the  result  of  a 
summer's  work  among  the  peasants  of  the  Bavarian  ■ 
highlands.     Those  who  only  know  Mr.  Herkomer's ' 
work  by  his  portraits  will  be  equally  surprised  and  : 
delighted  with  these  charming  pictures.     They  are 
full  of  respect  for  and  sympathy  with  the  peasant's 
life.     Whether  at  rest  or  at  labour,  in  its  simple 
piety  or  in  its  gracious  hospitality,  the  life  of  the 
peasants  of  Bavaria  has  found  in  Mr.  Herkomer  an 
interpreter  who   unites  to  the   patient   fidelity  and 
sympathy  just  referred  to,  a  sense  of  humour  not  often 
allied  to  these  qualities. 

Industrial. — Those  interested  in  the  opening  of 
new  employments  for  women  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
a  lady,  Miss  Bell,  1,  Russell  Chambers,  Bury  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  has  begun  business  as  a  stockbroker.  She  I 
is  a  near  neighbour  to  Miss  Connah,  a  lady  who  has 
achieved  great  success  as  an  accountant.  It  may  also 
be  mentioned  that  Miss  F.  Wilkinson,  who  studied 
landscape  gardening  for  several  years  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Milner  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  doing  a 
great  deal  of  work.  She  is  Honorary  Landscape 
Gardener  to  the  Public  Garden  and  Boulevard  Asso-J 
ciation,  and  has  done  her  work  for  it  admirably. 

Literature. — The  stream  of  Christmas  books  gains 
greater  volume  every  year.     Among  the  prettiest  of  j 
this  season  must  be  reckoned  Five  Little  Partridges,  ' 
by  Brenda.    The  illustrations  are  particularly  charm-  > 
ing,   and  one  is  fascinatingly  weird,  that  of  the  old 
gentleman  quietly  sitting  down  to  his  supper,  while 
in*the  distant  darkness  the  two  glowing  eyes  of  a 
tiger  glare  upon  him.     The  tiger  has  escaped  from 
a  travelling  menagerie  ;  but  for  the  ensuing  adven- 
tures our  readers  must  consult  the  book  itself. 

Obituary. — In  October  these  columns  contained  a 
short  notice  of  Mrs.  Gilchrist's  charming  little  Life  of 
Mary  Lamb.  Universal  regret  has  been  felt  at  the  news 
that  this  lady  died  at  Hampstead  early  in  December. 
She  had  for  many  years  suffered  from  a  painful  dis- 
order, and  with  characteristic  courage  and  unselfish- 
ness she  kept  the  knowledge  of  her  sufferings  from 
her  family  and  friends  until  concealment  at  length 
became  impossible.  Her  patience  and  fortitude  are ' 
a  beautiful  example  to  other  women.  Mrs.  Gilchrist 
died  full  of  years  and  of  honours  ;  there  is  something, 
therefore,  even  more  sad  in  the  early  death  of  Miss 
Helen  Prideaux.  Miss  Prideaux  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  women  who  have  taken  the  medical 
degree  of  the  University  of  London.  She  obtained 
the  first  place  in  the  honours  list  in  anatomy  in  1881, 
together  with  the  gold  medal  and  scholarship.  Three 
weeks  before  her  death  she  was  appointed  house 
surgeon  to  the  Paddington  Green  Children's  Hospital. 
While  there  she  caught  diphtheria,  which  after  a 
week's  intense  suffering  closed  the  brilliant  hopes 
associated  with  her  career.  She  will  long  be  remem- 
bered not  only  for  her  intellectual  achievements,  but 
also  for  a  union  of  sweet  womanly  devotion  to  the 
good  of  others  and  absolute  conscientiousness.  It 
is  proposed  to  raise  a  sum  sufficient  to  endow  a  prize 
or  scholarship  bearing  Helen  Prideaux's  name.  It 
will  be  in  association  with  the  London  School  of 
Medicine  for  Women.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to 
the  Dowager  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley,  40,  Dover 
Street,  or  to  Mrs.  Garrett-Anderson,  M.D.,  4,  Upper 
Berkeley  Street,  Portman  Square. 
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THE     FIVE     SENSES. 


v. 

SMELL. 

Ey  AGNES   GARRETT. 

Let  thy  mindes  sweetnesse  have  his  operation 
Upon  thy  body,  clothes,  and  habitation." 


HE  fifth  and  last  sense  upon 
which  we  are  now  going 
to  speak  is  the  sense  of 
smell.  It  is  closely  allied 
to  the  sense  of  taste,  as 
children  very  well  know ; 
for  when  they  are  about 
to  take  a  close  of  nasty 
medicine,  do  they  not  hold 
the  nose,  thereby  deadening  the  disagree- 
able taste  to  a  very  considerable  extent  % 

The  nerves  of  smell,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
the  olfactory  nerves,  are  situated  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  nose ;  they  are  a  pair  (one  ■ 
on  each  side  of  the  nose),  and  are  connected 
with  the  brain  by  an  external,  a  middle,  and 
an  internal  root,  which  unite  and  form  a  flat 
band.  It  is  difficult  without  a  diagram  to 
show  exactly  how  the  nerves  extend,  but 
perhaps  for  our  present  purpose  enough  has 
been  said  on  this  point. 

The  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  smell  varies 
very  much  in  different  individuals — one 
person  quickly  discerning  an  agreeable  or 
a  disagreeable  smell  where  another  can 
detect  neither.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
senses  which  civilisation  may  tend  to  di- 
minish. In  the  lower  animals  (as  in  dogs, 
for  instance)  and  in  wild  tribes  the  sense  is 
employed  in  finding  food  and  in  warning  of 
approaching  enemies,  or  for  other  such  pur- 
poses ;  but  with  civilisation  the  necessity 
for  this  is  removed,  and  the  sense,  from 
being  a  necessary  of  existence,  becomes 
simply  the  vehicle  of  pleasure  or  the  reverse. 
Of  the  nature  of  odorous  emanations  but 
little  is  known,  nor  how  they  act  upon   the 
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olfactory  nerve,  though  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  case  of  certain  fevers  the  poison  germ 
may  be  conveyed  into  the  system  through  the 
olfactory  nerves.  At  first  sight  this  may 
seem  strange,  but  the  close  connection  of 
these  nerves  with  the  brain  may  offer  some 
explanation. 

The  physical  sense  of  smell  may  therefore 
have  been  given  to  us  to  warn  us  from 
pestilent  and  noisome  smells,  which  if  in- 
haled will  almost  certainly  cause  us  physical 
pain  and  irritation,  and  which,  if  the  rest  of 
our  body  is  not  in  good  health,  may  result  in 
physical  death. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  in  passing  that 
none  of  our  senses  is  more  full  of  association 
than  the  sense  of  smell.  A  smell  of  a  leaf 
will  recall  to  one's  memory  whole  days  or 
weeks  of  bygone  pleasure  or  half-forgotten 
pain  more  vividly  and  instantly  than  perhaps 
an  old  letter  recounting  it  all,  or  the  sight 
of  the  face  of  one  who  has  shared  it  with  us. 
Walter  Savage  Landor  in  one  of  his  delight- 
ful "  Imaginary  Conversations  "  speaks  of 
this  association  of  scents.  In  the  letter  of 
Aspasia  to  Cleone  at  Miletus  she  says, 
"Thanks  too  for  the  perfumes,"  and  adds, 
"  I  shall  always  love  the  smell  of  the  peeled 
willow.  Have  you  none  for  me  ?  Is  there 
no  young  poplar  then  with  a  tear  in  his  eye 
on  bursting  into  bud  I1  I  am  not  speaking 
by  metaphor  or  Asiatically.  I  want  the 
poplars,  the  willows,  the  water-lilies,  and 
the  soft  green  herbage.  How  we  enjoyed 
it  on  the  Maeander  !    What  liberties  we  took 

1  Alluding  to  the  gum  on  the  bud  of  the  balsam 
poplar,  which  in  spring  has  a  delicious  fragrance. 
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with  it !  robbing  it  of  the  flowers  it  had 
educated,  of  those  it  was  rearing,  of  those 
that  came  confidently  out  to  meet  us,  and  of 
those  that  hid  themselves.  .  .  Do  not  chide 
me  then  for  coming  to  you  after  blossoms 
and  buds  and  herbage  ;  do  not  keep  to  your- 
self all  the  grass  on  the  Meander.  We  used 
to  share  it ;  we  will  now.  I  love  it  when- 
ever I  can  get  a  glimpse  of  it.  It  is  the 
home  of  the  eyes  ever  ready  to  receive  them, 
and  spreading  its  cool  couch  for  their  repose." 

Perhaps  none  but  those  who  live  most  of 
their  lives  in  a  town  can  appreciate  the 
smell  of  the  country  which  these  words 
recall.  It  is  not  the  smell  of  any  one  par- 
ticular flower,  it  is  the  general  fragrance  of 
freshness  and  purity,  which  in  towns,  alas ! 
we  can  never  enjoy.  It  is  the  smell  that 
Isaac  smelt  when  he  said,  "Come  near  now, 
and  kiss  me,  my  son.  And  he  came  near, 
and  kissed  him  :  and  he  smelled  the  smell  of 
his  raiment,  and  blessed  him,  and  said,  See, 
the  smell  of  my  son  is  as  the  smell  of  a  field 
which  the  Lord  hath  blessed." 

And  so  in  the  spiritual  aspect  which  at- 
taches to  this  physical  sense  of  smell  there  is 
an  aroma  of  holiness  which  freshness  and 
purity  of  life  only  can  give.  There  is  an 
indescribable  something  "like the  smell  of  a 
field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed  "  which  a 
really  pure  and  fresh  life  sends  forth  to  the 
strengthening  and  refreshing  of  all  who 
come  in  contact  with  it.  And  the  power  to 
discern  this  and  to  relish  it  is  given  to  our 
spiritual  natures  with  just  the  same  intent 
that  the  sense  of  smell  is  given  to  our 
physical  bodies,  namely,  to  help  us  to  avoid 
pestilent  and  noisome  germs,  which  if  ab- 
sorbed will  almost  certainly  entail  pain  and 
misery,  and  may  possibly  lead  to  spiritual 
death. 

But  in  cultivating  either  the  physical 
sense  of  smell  or  its  spiritual  antitype,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  acquire  only  the 
power  of  discriminating  the  bad  ;  we  must 
learn  to  revel  in  and  enjoy  the  good.  For 
instance,  to  go  through  the  world  always 
thinking  there  is  a  poison  germ  concealed  in 
every  pleasure,  however  innocent,  only  warps 
and  narrows  the  mind,  and  in  no  way  con- 
duces to  the  real  education  in  loving  kind- 
ness, which  after  all  is  the  chief  object  of 
living  at  all.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the 
paper  upon  Seeing,  the  critical  faculty  is  far 
more  easily  acquired  than  the  perceptive 
one.  To  seize  at  once  on  what  is  good 
and  pure  and  fresh  in  a  character,  and  to 
force  that  character,  almost  perhaps  in  spite 
of  itself,  to  live  up  to  its  best  part,  that  is 


the  thing  we  have  all  to  aim  at  ;  and  in  so 
aiming,  though  we  may  only  seldom  succeed, 
we  are  doing  far  nobler  work  than  if  we 
contented  ourselves  with  pointing  out  the 
errors  and  weakness  that  others  are  prone 
to.  It  is  just  the  difference  which  on  the 
physical  plane  there  would  be  between  the 
housewife  who  always  keeps  her  house  and 
all  her  domestic  utensils  spotlessly  clean 
and  pure,  and  another  who,  neglecting  these 
small  details,  contents  herself  with  declaring 
that  the  house  is  fusty  and  unhealthy. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
foregoing  papers  have  shown  that  every  one 
of  our  senses  has  a  beauty  and  use  in  its 
physical  aspect,  and  a  still  higher  beauty  of 
a  spiritual  nature  ;  and  if  what  has  been 
said  has  conveyed  the  meaning  that  was  in- 
tended, it  has  been  proved  that  this  higher 
spiritual  nature  is  not  to  be  developed  at 
the  expense  of  our  physical  nature  ;  but  that 
all  our  physical  senses  are  to  be  cultivated 
and  developed  and  cared  for  because  they 
are  not  only  divine  gifts  in  themselves, 
but  are  the  symbols  and  types  of  eternal 
realities  of  which  they  are  but  the  fleeting 
visions.  And  if  the  cultivation  and  develop- 
ment of  each  sense  is  undertaken  in  this 
spirit  and  for  this  end,  there  will,  I  am  very 
sure,  be  no  temptation  to  abuse  or  license. 
"Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God? 
...  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God, 
him  shall  God  destroy ;  for  the  temple  of 
God  is  holy,  which  temple  ye  are." 

George  Herbert  expresses  the  same  thought 
when  he  says — 

' c  My  God,  I  heard  this  day 
That  none  doth  build  a  stately  habitation, 

But  he  that  means  to  dwell  therein. 

What  house  more  stately  hath  there  been, 
Or  can  be,  then  is  man  ?  to  whose  creation 

All  things  are  in  decay. 

***** 

Since  then,  my  God,  Thou  hast 
So  brave  a  Palace  built,  0  dwell  in  it, 

That  it  may  dwell  with  Thee  at  last ! 

Till  then  afford  us  so  much  wit, 
That,  as  the  world  serves  us,  we  may  serve  Thee, 

And  both  Thy  servants  be." 

It  would,  I  think,  often  make  us  pause 
and  consider  our  ways  if  this  view  of  the 
body  were  oftener  before  us.  It  would 
make  us  more  careful  of  our  own  actions, 
and  more  tender  and  respectful  towards  the 
bodies  of  others.  Anything  that  succeeds 
in  doing  this  helps  us  to  acquire  the  quick 
perception,  the  spiritual  insight,  the  delicate 
discrimination,  the  sympathy,  and,  lastly,  the 
freshness  and  purity  of  which  the  physical 
senses  of  hearing,  seeing,  tasting,  feeling,  and 
smelling  are  the  symbols  and  types. 
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CHAPTER    Y. 


0  leave  Lyons  was  now 
Genevieve's  strongest 
wish.  She  was  very 
thankful  that  her  hus- 
band would  go  almost 
at  once,  for  who  knew 
what  he  might  learn 
at  any  moment  ?  Some 
chance  speech,  like  that 
of  the  acquaintance  whom  he  had  met  at 
the  last  moment  in  Paris,  might  reveal 
everything  to  him.  The  few  days  that  he 
remained  in  the  city  were  one  long  terror 
to  her.  Every  time  he  came  in  her  eyes 
searched  his  face  with  deadly  anxiety  to 
see  whether  he  looked  different  from  usual ; 
every  cloud  there  made  her  heart  sink ; 
every  time  he  appeared  pre- occupied,  she 
fancied  he  was  brooding  over  some  suspicion 
about  the  child,  or  Pere  Thomas,  or  that  he 
might  have  been  to  Les  Recluses  and  heard 
something  from  La  Michaude.  The  decep- 
tion did  not  weigh  at  all  on  her  ;  it  was  in 
a  good  cause,  but  the  dread  lest  he  should 
discover  it  almost  wore  her  out.  With  such 
deep  relief  that  it  was  almost  happiness  she 
saw  him  leave  the  city  for  Yalentre,  which 
was  so  far  off  that  she  could  believe  it  very 
unlikely  he  would  ever  have  any  special 
communication  with  Lyons  again,  and  Cantal 
was  gone  to  the  wars,  and  would  not  meet 
him  if  his  duties  as  a  deputy  took  him  to 
Paris ;  certainly  there  was  no  fear  of  Cantal 
coming  to  Yalentre. 

She  went  about  arranging  all  the  many 
little  matters  necessitated  by  their  leaving 
their  home,  and  disposing  of  such  poor 
furniture  as  they  possessed,  and  looked  to 
everything  with  feverish  energy,  feeling  as 
if  each  thing  settled  was  so  much  of  the  old 
life  got  rid  of,  the  life  with  which  she  longed 
to  have  done,  and  so  much  more  chance  that 
Yaudes  would  never  discover  her  secret, — 
that  secret  which  henceforward  she  must 
carry  about  with  her,  unshared  by  the  one 
nearest  and  dearest  to  her  heart,  though 
known  to  only  too  many  outsiders,  and  which 
would  from  this  time  accompany  her  as  closely 
-and  inseparably  as  her  shadow,  and  look  her 


in  the  face  in  lonely  hours  by  day,  and  scare 
her  by  its  chill  touch  and  reproachful  eyes 
when  she  lay  awake  at  night.  Sometimes 
she  looked  at  the  innocent  baby  with  absolute 
aversion,  and  then  again  she  recollected  that 
but  for  her  Yaudes  would  have  sent  her 
away — the  infant  was  the  bond  that  held 
them  together,  and  she  felt  a  strange  mingling 
of  jealousy  and  pain  as  she  thought  of  it. 
He  must  never  know — never. 

A  nervous  dread  haunted  her  lest  she 
should  fall  ill  and  tell  the  truth  in  delirium, 
and  she  took  more  care  of  her  health  than 
she  had  ever  done  in  her  life.  She  filled  al- 
most every  hour  with  preparations  for  her  de- 
parture and  journey ;  but  there  were  times 
when  she  had  to  sit  still  with  the  child,  or 
it  woke  her  in  the  night,  and  then  troubled 
thoughts  came  flocking  around  her.  Each 
day  that  brought  the  moment  of  leaving 
Lyons  nearer  seemed  to  relieve  her.  When 
Mere  Allard  pitied  her  for  the  long,  tedious 
journey  in  prospect,  she  inwardly  rejoiced  to 
think  how  far  off  Yalentre  was,  how  difficult 
was  the  journey  across  country,  and  how 
unknown  the  little  town  appeared  to  be  to 
every  one  she  knew,  for  France  is  a  large 
country,  and  local  feeling  was  strong,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  different  parts  took  little 
or  no  interest  in  any  place  beyond  their  own 
district.  A  cousin  of  Genevieve's  had  even 
asked  whether  she  would  not  have  to  cross 
the  sea  to  get  to  Yalentre,  and  another  had 
thought  it  was  in  England,  nor  was  this 
ignorance  of  geography  by  any  means  con- 
fined to  the  uneducated;  a  good  many  of 
Yaudes'  friends,  who  boasted  alike  of  their 
patriotism  and  learning,  could  not  have  ex- 
actly told  where  that  Dauphine  was  situated 
whose  name  they  were  so  anxious  to  abolish, 
Yalentre  appeared  to  Genevieve  a  harbour 
of  refuge.  She  longed  to  escape  from  this 
Lyons,  which  ever  since  she  came  back  to  it 
had  had  none  but  miserable  associations  for 
her  j  she  craved  to  get  away  from  that  Place 
Bellecour,  where  so  many  victims  had  per- 
ished ;  from  the  constant  sound  of  the  tocsin, 
giving  notice  of  tumult  and  danger;  from 
the  rcqypel,  from  her  family,  who  reproached 
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her  with  Vaudes'  political  opinions ;  from 
Les  Recluses,  where  La  Michaude  lived,  who 
knew  her  secret ;  from  Mere  Allard,  whose 
nods  and  meaning  smiles  and  nudges  were 
unbearable  to  her ;  and  above  all,  from  her- 
self. She  did  not  yet  know  that  although 
she  might  get  away  from  everything  else, 
she  could  never  leave  her  own  consciousness 
of  what  she  had  done  behind. 

She  sold  their  little  stock  of  furniture  to 
the  best  advantage  she  could,  helped  by 
Mere  Allard,  who  proved  herself  a  useful 
ally ;  but  no  one  had  much  money  to  spare 
just  now,  and,  besides,  the  pillage  of  many 
rich  houses  had  thrown  all  kinds  of  goods 
and  chattels  into  the  second-hand  shops. 
However,  Genevieve  had  a  Frenchwoman's 
practical  business  power,  and  had  no  reason 
to  be  discontented  with  her  sale. 

Farewell  visits  had  to  be  paid  to  her 
relations,  and  she  found  herself  received 
with  mingled  respect  and  a  sort  of  in- 
credulous wonder,  as  having  come  into  a 
legacy,  in  so  distant  a  place,  however,  as  to 
seem  rather  unreal ;  and  then  such  a  piece 
of  good  fortune  was  so  unlike  anything  they 
had  expected  or  prophesied  of  Jacques  Vaudes 
as  to  be  almost  beyond  belief.  Of  course  she 
had  to  take  the  baby  with  her,  and  hear  the 
speculations  and  assertions  as  to  whom  it 
was  like,  and  which  parent  it  most  resembled, 
which  are  inevitable  in  all  ages  and  times 
on  such  occasions.  No  rumour  of  her  own 
infant's  death  seemed  to  have  reached  them, 
and  this  was  not  wonderful — she  had  had 
little  fear  of  that;  but  she  found  herself 
involved  in  so  many  equivocations  and  diffi- 
culties that  she  cut  her  visits  as  short  as  she 
could,  with  the  excuse  that  she  had  still 
much  to  arrange. 

As  she  was  going  homeward  on  this  last 
evening,  the  very  thing  occurred  which  she 
had  hoped  for  in  vain  ;  she  met  Pere  Thomas. 
He  was  so  well  disguised  that  she  would 
have  passed  him  without  knowing  him,  had 
he  not  slightly  moved  his  hat  and  given  her 
a  glance  of  recognition.  She  knew  that  it 
was  only  possible  for  him  to  escape  detection 
by  perpetual  change  of  costume  and  domicile, 
and  she  was  filled  with  reverent  pity  for  this 
man,  living  in  constant  danger,  and  risking 
his  life  incessantly  to  minister  to  such  of  his 
flock  as  were  still  scattered  through  Lyons. 
Probably  he  was  now  on  his  way  to  some  sick 
person.  There  were  other  people  going  and 
coming  ;  she  could  only  venture  an  inquiring 
look,  to  which  he  returned  a  sign  of  assent,  and 
she  understood  that  the  Yicomte  had  escaped. 


She  walked  on  fast,  then  slackened  her 
pace,  and  stopped  as  if  to  arrange  the  shawl 
around  the  baby,  and  as  he  slowly  passed 
her  she  went  on  too,  and  said  very  low  and 
rapidly,  "  My  husband  came  home  angry.  I 
dared  not  tell." 

Pere  Thomas  bent  his  head  and  walked 
on,  neither  forbidding  nor  sanctioning  what 
she  had  done.  As  before,  he  left  the  re- 
sponsibility to  her.  In  his  own  mind,  the 
fact  that  the  child  of  Alix  de  la  Tremblaye, 
and  now  the  only  representative  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Roche  Hugon,  was  safely 
sheltered,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  devout 
foster-mother,  was  a  great  deal  more  im- 
portant than  the  deceit  practised  on  Vaudes, 
a  Jacobin  and  a  heretic.  Pere  Thomas  was 
a  good  man  in  his  way,  nobly  self-devoted 
and  earnest,  but  he  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  do  a  small  wrong  to  insure  what  he 
thought  a  greater  good.  Genevieve  felt  that 
he  had  not  disapproved,  and  she  thought 
that  the  meeting  had  come  providentially  to 
reassure  her. 

It  was  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  next 
morning  that  she  left  Lyons  for  her  tedious 
journey,  while  the  city  lay  silent,  and  the 
Saone  rolled  dark  and  chill  in  the  faint 
light.  Mere  Allard  accompanied  her  to  the 
coche  d'eau,  by  which  the  first  stage  of  the 
journey  would  be  made,  and  which  was 
jealously  watched  by  the  so-called  agents  for 
the  public  safety,  lest  any  fugitives  should 
get  on  board.  For  Genevieve,  the  well- 
known  name  of  Vaudes  had  smoothed  the 
difficulties  of  leaving  the  city ;  he  had  taken 
care  that  she  had  all  the  needful  passports 
and  papers  before  he  went  away  himself; 
but  she  knew  that  at  every  town  where  she 
stopped,  even  for  a  night,  she  must  show  her 
papers,  and  probably  meet  with  all  manner 
of  trivial  delays  and  vexatious  difficulties, 
and  that  many  of  her  companions  in  the 
travelling  conveyances,  whether  by  river  or 
road,  would  be  Jacobins,  whose  coarse  talk 
and  manners  were  alike  odious  to  her,  or 
spies  on  the  watch  for  aristocrats,  who  as 
likely  as  not  might  pretend  to  take  her  for 
one,  and  stop  and  harass  her,  with  the  hope 
of  a  bribe  for  letting  her  proceed.  Her 
heart  sank  now  that  the  time  was  really 
come  to  encounter  these  possibilities,  and 
3ret  she  was  glad  to  go,  at  the  price  of  any 
discomforts,  and  turn  her  face  to  new  scenes 
and  a  new  life  in  Valentre. 

Vaudes  had  been  born  close  to  Valentre, 
but  he  had  not  been  there  for  years,  and 
Genevieve  had  never  seen  it.     He  had  no 
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relations  there  now;  his  family  had  died 
out,  and  none  of  his  brothers  or  sisters  had 
reached  middle  age.  His  parents  had  pos- 
sessed nothing  but  debts  and  children,  and 
were  early  worn  out  by  labour  unsweetened 
by  hope,  and  when  Yaudes  married  he  was 
alone  in  the  world,  and  had  loved  Genevieve 
all  the  more  that  she  was  the  one  thing  he 
could  feel  was  all  his  own.  The  only  mem- 
ber of  the  family  who  had  been  prosperous 
was  the  old  great-uncle,  who  had  held  aloof 
from  them  all,  and  lived  as  if  he  were  almost 
a  beggar,  amassing  sou  upon  sou,  and  keep- 
ing an  old  curiosity  shop,  into  which  many 
things  from  the  pillaged  chateaux  of  that 
district  had  found  their  way  in  these  last 
four  years.  He  had  been  a  pawnbroker  too, 
and  a  usurer,  Yaudes  believed,  and,  far  from 
lifting  a  finger  to  help  any  of  his  family,  he 
had  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  their 
misfortunes  by  lending  them  small  sums,  and 
exacting  high  interest,  for  which  he  probably 
considered  he  had  amply  atoned,  if  indeed  it 
ever  struck  him  that  atonement  was  neces- 
sary, by  bequeathing  all  he  had  to  the  one 
relation  he  had  yet  remaining,  his  great- 
nephew,  Jacques  Yaudes. 

Genevieve  sighed  to  think  that  what  her 
husband's  return  would  recall  to  him  was 
not  of  a  nature  to  soften  him,  nor  to  make 
him  less  hard  upon  the  seigneurs  and  the 
clergy.  His  family  had  not  suffered  more, 
but  rather  less  perhaps,  than  thousands  of 
others,  but  in  that  lay  the  pity  of  it  all,  and 
now  this  great  multitude  of  the  oppressed 
and  disinherited  had  suddenly  awakened  to 
a  full  sense  both  of  their  wrongs  and  of 
their  power,  and  to  a  perception  of  all  that 
their  forefathers  had  endured  before  them 
for  generations,  and  they  had  become  tyrants 
and  oppressors  in  their  turn. 

It  was  a  gloomy,  miserable,  hopeless  out- 
look, Genevieve  thought,  whether  the  people 
remained  sovereign  or  the  old  masters  re- 
turned to  power,  and  she  thought  there  must 
be  a  curse  upon  a  land  which  had  shed  "  that 
dark  stream  of  royal  blood,"  and  renounced 
its  God.  How  could  anything  go  well  with 
it1?  Must  it  not  go  from  bad  to  worse, 
chastised  by  governments  of  its  own  choosing, 
and  drifting  further  and  further  from  faith  1 
Perhaps  the  nobles  had  been  very  bad,  and 
faith  had  burned  low  even  before  the  Revo- 
lution; but  still  France,  as  a  nation,  had 
not  then  deliberately  chosen  atheism  instead 
of  Christianity.  And  there  Genevieve  was 
right.  It  was  hard  to  feel  her  heart  grow 
heavier  instead  of  gladder  as  she  came  nearer 


to  Yalentre,  although  she  was  longing  to  be 
with  her  husband.  She  had  fully  expected 
to  be  joyful  and  light-hearted  when  once  she 
got  away  from  Lyons,  and  indeed  during  the 
first  days  of  her  journey  she  had  felt  such 
relief  and  freedom  from  her  fears  as  tided 
her  over  all  fatigue  and  difficulties,  and  made 
the  future  seem  full  of  promise.  But  when 
she  caught  sight  of  her  destination,  and  saw 
the  little  town  in  the  distance,  rising  high 
on  its  lofty  rocky  plateau,  with  a  swift  stream 
coursing  round  three  sides  of  it  as  it  made 
its  winding  way  through  a  deep  ravine  down 
to  the  Garonne,  all  courage  seemed  suddenly 
to  leave  her ;  she  was  only  conscious  of  what 
a  strain  the  journey  had  been,  and  when 
Yaudes  came  hurrying  in  eager  delight  to 
meet  her  and  the  baby,  she  could  not  answer 
his  greeting  for  tears.  He  soothed  and 
caressed  her,  full  of  anxiety  for  her,  and 
carried  the  child  in  his  arms  as  he  took  her 
to  their  future  home. 

"Thou  hast  had  much  to  bear,  my  poor 
little  wife,"  he  said  affectionately,  "but  all 
that  is  over.  We  have  a  settled  home  now, 
and  need  not  fear  the  wolf  at  the  door  any 
longer,  and  we  can  help  to  drive  it  away 
from  that  of  others,  and  we  are  together 
again,  we  three," — he  looked  with  rapturous 
pride  and  delight  at  the  infant  face  nestled 
against  his  bosom,  —  "our  troubles  are 
passed." 

Genevieve  felt  as  if  they  were  only  be- 
ginning. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

Yalentre  had  had  a  stormy  history.  Even 
before  the  Romans  came  to  Gaul  there 
was  a  Celtic  fortress  there,  which  they 
speedily  seized,  and  left  their  mark  deep  on 
the  neighbourhood  for  all  succeeding  gener- 
ations to  see,  in  solid  archways  and  walls 
and  roads  made  by  the  legionaries  stationed 
there.  The  flax  which  grew  in  that  district 
had  once  been  sent  to  Rome  to  be  woven 
into  delicate  veils  for  patrician  ladies,  and 
the  vines  which  were  the  chief  riches  of  the 
district,  and  whose  produce  would  form  the 
main  source  of  income  which  Yaudes  derived 
from  his  inheritance,  had  originally  been 
planted  by  Roman  hands.  Over  the  river  a 
towered  bridge,  seven  hundred  years  old  at 
least,  was  thrown  high  above  the  stream, 
which  in  stormy  weather  came  down  full 
and  furious  from  the  rocky  hills  behind,  and 
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dashed  wildly  against  the  rock  upon  which 
the  town  was  built.  There  was  a  tradition 
of  a  great  battle  fought  on  its  banks  long 
before  the  bridge  was  built,  and  the  spot  was 
still  called  Le  champ  del  Morone.  Frank 
and  Saracen  met  there  in  hand-to-hand  fight ; 
the  invaders  conquered  and  held  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  until  after  the  battle  of 
Tours,  and  although  from  that  time  they 
were  gradually  driven  out,  they  left  their 
stamp  even  more  ineffaceably  than  the 
Romans  had  done,  for  all  the  water  used  in 
the  town  and  the  neighbouring  vineyards 
came  from  the  wells  which  they  had  dug, 
and  the  swarthy  skins,  slender  frames,  and 
vivid  dark  eyes  of  many  families  told 
unmistakably  of  Arab  blood. 

There  were  mediawal  associations  too.  Ya- 
lentre claimed  to  have  had  the  paladin  Roland 
for  its  seigneur,  and  at  all  events  his  sword 
Durandal  was  sculptured  on  the  door  of  its 
chief  church,  with  King  Arthur's  Escalibur 
to  keep  it  company ;  and  its  mitred  abbot 
was  a  very  great  man  indeed,  who,  when 
he  officiated  on  high  days,  had  the  right  of 
laying  on  the  altar  helm  and  cuirass,  in 
token  that  he  was  not  only  a  spiritual  ruler, 
but  also  a  great  temporal  one. 

Whoever  attempted  to  rule  Yalentre  had 
need  to  have  a  strong  hand,  for  time  out  of 
mind  it  had  been  a  sort  of  little  republic 
and  stronghold  of  free  burgesses,  and  even 
when  cruel  persecution  fell  on  it  in  the 
evil  days  of  the  unfortunate  Raymond  of 
Toulouse,  it  still  maintained  its  rights 
against  its  abbot.  Yaudes  knew  all  this,  and 
knew  too  that  his  family  had  been  among 
the  free  citizens,  and  were  among  those  to 
whom  the  hardest  measures  had  been  dealt, 
and  doubtless  such  traditions  had  greatly 
moulded  his  character  and  conduct.  As  a 
boy  he  had  been  noticed  by  one  of  the 
priests  in  Yalentre,  who  was  struck  with 
his  intelligence  and  thoughtfulness,  and  got 
him  instructed  for  a  time  in  a  monastery, 
with  the  idea  of  transferring  him  later  to  a 
seminary ;  but  though  the  lad  eagerly  ab- 
sorbed all  the  teaching  he  could  get,  he 
revolted  against  the  submission  of  will  and 
intellect  which  was  required  of  the  scholars, 
and  his  masters  recognised  the  untamable, 
dangerous  spirit  within  him,  and  let  him 
?.eave  the  school,  wherein  he  was  becoming  a 
power — a  power  for  evil,  they  said,  a  born 
heretic.  He  was  without  money  or  pro- 
tectors, already  marked  out  as  discontented 
and  dangerous,  and  he  did  not  know  where 
to  turn.     Just  then  he  chanced  to  fall  in 


with  a  Calvinist  colporteur,  who  took  him 
as  his  companion,  and  thenceforward  his 
fate  was  fixed ;  but  by  nature  he  would  have 
chosen  a  settled  life  and  a  home,  for,  restless 
and  vehement  as  he  seemed,  he  had  a  great 
need  of  affection  and  of  some  one  to  love. 
He  often  thought  of  his  birthplace,  and  now 
that  he  so  unexpectedly  returned  there,  it 
was  with  a  sense  of  taking  his  rightful  place. 
His  forefathers  had  lived  there,  and  had  a 
stake  in  its  welfare  and  a  hand  in  the 
government  of  the  brave  little  town ;  no 
one  else  might  remember  this,  but  Yaudes 
could  never  forget  it. 

It  was  with  exultation  that  he  saw  the 
changes  since  his  time.  The  great  monastery 
was  turned  into  public  offices,  the  churches 
were  closed,  the  convents  open,  the  posts 
which  had  been  filled  by  royal  officials 
abolished,  or  given  to  new  men.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  for  the  first  time  he  could 
breathe  freely  in  Yalentre,  now  that  these 
things  were  gone  which  to  him  represented 
a  great  burden  of  hypocrisy  and  tyranny. 
The  air  seemed  clearer  now  that  they  were 
done  away  with.  Yaudes  was  far  from  deny- 
ing that  there  was  a  God,  but  he  could  not 
see  Him  in  any  of  these  things,  nay,  they 
actually  hid  Him  from  him,  and  he  was  so 
intensely  occupied  in  trying  to  help  his 
fellow-men  in  the  way  which  seemed  to  him 
best,  so  earnest  in  seeking  to  improve  the 
world  in  which  he  lived,  that  he  could 
hardly  look  beyond,  or  feel  the  need  of 
anything  more. 

"  We  too  have  our  soldiers,  our  apostles, 
our  martyrs,"  he  would  say  ;  "  we  live  not 
for  reward  in  this  world  or  the  next,  if  there 
be  one,  but  to  realise  an  ideal  which  we  find 
in  our  conscience.  Our  reward  is  such  little 
good  as  we  are  able  to  do." 

It  was  a  noble  ideal,  and  it  was  not  his 
fault  if  he  did  not  know  that  Christianity 
would  have  been  the  first  to  acknowledge  it 
so.  His  upright,  moral  life  was  almost  a 
stumbling-block  to  Genevieve ;  she  could 
not  understand  how  it  could  exist  without 
belief  in  what  to  her  exclusively  represented 
religion.  Yaudes  was  not  worse,  but  a  great 
deal  better  than  many  devout  people  whom 
she  knew.  Pere  Thomas  used  to  shrug  his 
shoulders  when  she  ventured  to  tell  him  so, 
but  she  knew  that  it  was  the  fact,  knew 
also,  with  a  certain  shrinking,  how  sternly 
truthful  Yaudes  was,  and  how  utterly  his 
lightest  word  might  be  trusted.  She  did 
not  think  truth  so  very  necessary,  at  all 
events  for  women,  to   whom  life  was  apt  to 
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be  very  difficult.  Pere  Thomas  had  never 
insisted  on  it,  but  involuntarily  she  rever- 
enced, while  fearing  it,  such  perfect  sincerity 
as  her  husband's.  He  seemed  terrible  to  her 
now  that  she  had  come  back  to  him  with 
a  secret  lying  between  them — and  such  a 
secret !  and  his  entire  unconsciousness  of  it 
both  relieved  and  stung  her. 

In  these  first  days  he  was  never  tired  of 
telling  her  with  what  happy  impatience  he 
had  been  awaiting  her,  and  how  joyful  he 
was  to  have  a  comfortable  home  for  wife 
and  child  ;  there  would  be  no  more  pinch- 
ing and  sparing,  there  would  be  enough  for 
them,  and  much  to  spare  for  those  who 
needed  it  as  they  had  done.  It  seemed  a 
beautiful,  glad  coincidence  to  Vaudes,  who 
had  something  childlike  in  his  nature,  that 
this  prosperity  should  have  come  to  him 
just  when  a  new  era  was  opening  for 
France.  In  that  red  dawn  he  saw  not  the 
crimson  of  blood  and  crime,  as  Genevieve 
did,  but  the  rising  sun  of  liberty,  which 
should  shine  on  a  day  when  every  man 
would  have  an  equal  chance  of  a  fair  start 
in  life.  He  had  all  sorts  of  plans  for  the 
future,  and  visited  his  vineyard  and  farm, 
and  surveyed  the  contents  of  his  dwelling 
with  almost  a  child's  interest. 

The  ground  floor  only  was  his ;  like  many 
houses  in  Valentre,  it  belonged  to  more 
than  one  owner ;  the  upper  rooms  were 
empty.  Evidently  it  had  belonged  at  one 
time  to  some  noble  owner,  who  perhaps  had 
lived  there  when  not  at  his  country  house, 
in  days  when  the  noblesse  did  not  think  it 
needful  to  spend  their  time  and  money  in 
Paris.  There  was  a  weathercock  surmount- 
ing the  steep  roof,  and  only  a  noble  was 
allowed  to  have  one,  and  a  coat  of  arms  had 
been  carved  over  the  oaken  door,  black  with 
age  and  studded  with  square-headed  nails. 
It  had  been  mutilated  and  defaced  in  some 
popular  tumult,  but  the  lilies  of  Saldanhac 
might  still  be  distinguished  there.  Many 
of  the  rooms  were  wainscotted  breast  high, 
and  above  the  wainscot  were  hangings  of 
embossed  leather,  and  the  ceilings  of  some 
were  painted.  It  was  a  fine  old  house,  with 
nothing  bourgeois  about  it,  and  Valentre 
was  altogether  a  picturesque  old  town,  with 
many  such  mansions,  mostly  turned  into 
shops,  often  with  upper  stories  projecting 
over  the  lower,  supported  by  wooden  pillars 
with  richly-carved  capitals,  and  dark  depths 
within  which,  like  a  spider  in  his  web,  the 
shopkeepers  sat  waiting  for  custom.  On 
market  days  they  made  a  great  display  of 


their  wares  on  counters  in  front  of  the 
shops,  and  there  was  a  stir  in  the  town, 
but  it  had  grown  still  and  poor  for  a  long 
while,  and  the  Revolution  had  made  it  more 
so.  On  the  whole  the  Revolution  was  not 
popular  in  Valentre,  perhaps  because  they 
had  had  considerable  liberty  there  ;  they 
did  like  other  places,  and  sacked  the  chateau 
a  league  distant,  and  closed  the  churches, 
but  at  bottom  the  inhabitants  were  mostly 
anti-republican,  as  Vaudes  by-and-by  found. 
Still,  even  here  the  waves  of  the  great 
storm  yet  heaved  sullenly,  and  Bonaparte 
had  not  yet  appeared  to  reduce  anarchy  to 
order,  and  bring  back  trade  and  wealth  to 
the  shaken  country. 

Vaudes  looked  with  perplexed  amusement 
on  the  contents  of  the  old  curiosity  shop. 
The  shrewd  business  instincts  which  ran 
through  all  his  visionary  theories  made  him 
unwilling  to  resign  the  profit  to  be  made 
out  of  its  contents,  whether  great  or  small, 
but  he  could  not  spare  time  or  thoughts  for 
arranging  them.  Genevieve  would  take  it 
in  hand,  he  said,  and  reduce  this  chaos  to 
order;  she  had  a  good  head  for  business 
matters. 

It  was  a  chaos.  There  were  rags  which 
once  had  been  silk  and  velvet,  there  were 
swords  and  pistols,  china  bowls  with  a 
handful  of  coins  or  a  rosary  thrown  into 
them,  silver  sconces  which  had  lighted  ball- 
rooms, Venetian  mirrors  which  had  reflected 
beauties  at  their  toilette,  portraits,  tapestry 
rolled  up,  piles  of  bolts  and  bars  and  iron 
work  wrenched  off  by  rude  hands  who 
could  tell  whence  %  Coats  of  the  date  of 
Louis  Treize,  and  wigs  worn  at  the  court  of 
Louis  Quatorze,  hung  near  a  battle-axe 
which  perhaps  had  gone  to  the  Crusades 
with  St.  Louis ;  halberds  were  piled  up 
behind  a  heap  of  rainbow-hued  painted 
glass  from  some  church ;  boxes  full  of 
dresses  blocked  another  corner ;  a  picture 
or  two,  blistered  with  sun  and  wind,  hung 
outside  the  shop.  What  stories  of  crime 
and  misfortune,  deserved  and  undeserved, 
these  things  might  have  told  if  they  had 
had  tongues  !  Many  had  been  accumulated 
year  by  year  by  old  Luc  Vaudes,  bought  for 
a  trifle  or  pledged  and  never  redeemed,  but 
a  great  number  must  have  been  sold  by 
aristocrats  when  money  failed  them  in  the 
present  troubles,  or  brought  by  peasants 
after  the  sack  of  some  house,  or  else  bought 
from  the  public  executioner,  with  whom  pro- 
bably the  old  pawnbroker  had  a  contract  for 
the  clothes  of  all  who  fell  under  the  axe  of 
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the  guillotine.  For  a  while  it  had  been  very 
busy,  when  the  deputy  Carrier  was  spending 
a  few  weeks  in  that  district,  and  there  were 
brocaded  coats,  satin  and  muslin  dresses, 
with  red  stains  which  would  never  wash 
out,  tumbled  in  a  heap  in  a  corner  and 
covered  with  dust.  Genevieve  found  them 
one  day,  and  recoiled  in  shuddering  horror. 
The  meaning  of  many  of  the  articles  around 
her  revealed  itself  to  her  after  that,  and  she 
took  a  morbid  pleasure  in  trying  to  make 
out  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  which  had 
been  the  property  of  nobles,  dead  or  exiled. 
She  made  histories  out  of  them,  and  as  little 
Esperance  grew  older,  she  would  throw  a 
gold  chain  round  her  neck  when  Vaudes 
was  not  there,  or  give  her  a  string  of  pearls 
to  play  w^ith,  or  make  her  a  little  frock 
out  of  those  stores  which  never  seemed  to 
come  to  an  end,  while  she  inwardly  won- 
dered whether  these  things  had  belonged  to 
any  family  to  whom  the  child  might  be 
related.  She  never  could  forget  the  little 
one's  rank. 

Not  only  her  secret  knowledge  about 
Esperance,  but  the  sense  that  she  was  of 
noble  birth,  put  a  barrier  between  the  child 
and  herself.  She  gave  her  dutiful  and 
assiduous  care,  treating  her  with  grave 
gentleness,  but  it  was  the  cold  and  timid 
kindness  of  an  inferior,  not  the  hearty, 
matter-of-course  love  of  a  mother.  There 
was  an  odd  sense  of  having  wronged  her  in 
her  mind,  though  she  knew  the  baby  would 
probably  have  died  had  she  not  taken  it. 
Very  soon  the  little  one  seemed  to  have 
a  curious  perception  that  the  feeling  of 
Genevieve  was  but  "  kindness  counterfeiting 
absent  love,"  for  as  soon  as  she  could  notice 
anything  she  would  turn  from  her  and  hold 
out  her  arms  to  Vaudes,  who  adored  her. 
The  moment  he  came  in  sight  the  little  face 
glowed  with  smiles,  the  little  feet  danced 
with  impatience  to  go  to  him ;  she  would 
struggle  out  of  Genevieve's  arms  to  his,  and 
sit  triumphant  on  his  shoulder,  or  shriek 
with  delight  as  he  held  her  aloft  and  then 
caught  her  to  his  breast  and  devoured  her 
with  kisses.  Every  time  he  did  so  was  like 
a  stab  to  Genevieve,  whose  lips  would  quiver 
and  her  heart  feel  as  if  a  grip  were  laid  on 
it.  She  never  got  used  to  it  ;  Vaudes' 
passionate  love  for  the  child  was  a  continual 
reproach  to  her. 

Had  Esperance  shown  her  the  same 
spontaneous  affection  which  she  did  to 
Vaudes,  perhaps  her  foster-mother  might 
have  felt  differently,  but  in  any  case  she 


would  have  loved  her  husband  much  better 
than  her  children,  and  Esperance  remained 
only  her  nursling,  a  stranger  whom  she  was 
bound  to  tend  and  serve,  but  who  did  not 
move  her  cold  and  quiet  nature  to  any 
warmth.  But  to  Vaudes  she  was  his  heart's 
blossom,  she  never  seemed  in  his  way  j  if 
she  were  ailing  he  watched  over  her  untir- 
ingly ;  if  she  were  well  his  heart  was  light. 
As  soon  as  she  could  walk,  whenever  he  was 
in  Valentre  he  took  her  everywhere  with 
him,  carried  on  his  arm,  sleeping  on  his 
cloak  in  the  vineyard,  riding  before  him  on 
his  horse,  or  standing  erect  screaming  with 
delight  in  his  waggon,  with  a  crown  of  vine- 
leaves  on  her  head  when  the  vintage  came. 
With  her  Vaudes  was  himself  a  child  ;  that 
his  duties  as  a  deputy  obliged  him  to  be 
much  away  from  her  alone  made  him 
endure  the  mortification  with  patience  when 
later  he  lost  his  post  and  found  himself  in 
no  small  danger  in  the  brief  reaction  of 
Thermidor,  and  her  love  made  life  sweet 
even  amid  the  keen  disappointments  which 
awaited  him.  He  was  not  popular  in 
Valentre,  his  party  was  much  in  the 
minority  there,  nor  did  the  inhabitants 
approve  of  a  man  whose  parents  had  been 
nobody  attempting  to  bring  in  changes  and 
reforms.  That  Vaudes  had  shared  in  the 
excesses  of  his  party  would  always  be  re- 
membered against  him,  and  hamper  him 
sorely,  for  already  the  current  was  beginning 
to  run  fast  against  the  Montagnards.  He 
had  to  reap  what  he  had  sown,  and  the  crop 
was  a  bitter  one  ;  but  he  could  and  did  forget 
all  this  when  Esperance  put  her  little  hand 
in  his,  and  prattled  by  his  side,  with  the 
dark  eyes  which  were  so  sweet  and  serious 
looking  into  his,  and  the  small  fair  fingers 
clasping  his  own.  The  mothers  of  Valentre 
seeing  him  go  by  with  his  little  daughter 
would  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  what  their  hus- 
bands said  of  him,  and  declare,  "  There  is  no 
great  harm  in  a  man  like  that,"  and  then 
again  they  would  wonder  why  his  wife  was 
so  pale  and  reserved  and  silent,  and  specu- 
late whether  so  good  a  father  could  possibly 
be  a  bad  husband. 

Vaudes  noticed  Genevieve's  languid  sad- 
ness less  than  did  outsiders.  He  had  grown 
used  to  it,  used  also  to  her  holding  aloof 
from  him ;  he  thought  it  was  the  old  rift 
between  them,  and  perhaps,  satisfied  with 
the  warm  love  of  Esperance,  and,  although 
by-and-by  excluded  from  a  share  in  public 
affairs,  much  occupied,  he  did  not  give  many 
thoughts  to  what  he  had  learned  to  consider 
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hopeless.  Genevieve  felt  very  keenly  his 
acquiescence  in  their  divided  lives,  but  she 
made  no  attempt  to  have  it  otherwise. 
What  could  she  do?  She  busied  herself 
with  her  household  duties,  with  the  shop, 
with  Esperance,  and  lived  her  solitary  life, 
making  no  friend  or  even  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, and  ate  her  heart  out  in  silence.  The 
churches  were  all  closed,  and  no  minister 
of  religion  ventured  to  show  himself  in 
Yalentre  all  the  first  seven  years  that  she 
spent  there,  but  by  1800  there  was  a  great 
change,  one  which  rejoiced  the  weary  nation, 
but  which  caused  men  like  Yaudes  deep  dis- 
tress and  anxiety.  The  First  Consul  was  at 
the  helm,  and  his  policy  was  to  restore  pub- 
lic worship,  and  allow  the  emigres  to  return. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
blank,  passionate  despair  with  which  these 
measures  overwhelmed  those  wTho,  like  Yau- 
des, saw  in  the  state  religion  only  falsehood 
and  superstition.  It  seemed  to  them  irre- 
pressibly  dreadful  that  all  which  they  had 
paid  such  a  price  to  overthrow  and  clear 
away  should  be  brought  back  ;  they  felt  as 
if  they  had  lived  and  laboured  in  vain,  and 
sacrificed  themselves  and  others  for  nothing 
— worse  than  nothing.  The  old  superstition, 
as  they  honestly  believed  it,  the  old  priestly 
power  would  be  restored,  and  become  again 
the  support  and  handmaid  of  despotism. 
The  hatred  which  Yauies  and  his  party  felt 
for  the  First  Consul  was  so  intense  that  it 
almost  threw  down  that  throne  which 
already  he  was  cautiously  erecting ;  but  the 
nation  was  sick  of  anarchy,  and  longing  for 
a  strong  hand  to  steer  the  ship  of  state,  and 
Napoleon  went  on  his  way  irresistible,  and 
faced  the  difficulties  which  the  return  of 
hundreds  of  dispossessed  proprietors  and  the 
restoration  of  public  worship  created,  with 
that  stern  sagacity  and  indomitable  will 
which  alone  made  him  capable  of  governing 
at  such  a  crisis.  There  was  to  be  no  ques- 
tion of  restoring  lands  confiscated  during 
the  Revolution,  and  the  exiles  returned  only 
as  obedient  subjects  of  the  new  regime.  It 
was  hard  measures  for  the  landless  and 
ruined  emigres,  but  as  yet  they  were  too  glad 
to  come  back  at  all  to  murmur.  Their  com- 
plaints and  indignation  had  to  be  reserved 
until  there  was  a  Bourbon  on  the  throne  to 
hear  them.  Those  who  did  complain  loudly 
were  the  republicans,  and  for  them  prison  or 
exile  was  always  ready.  Many  friends  of 
Yaudes  were  banished  to  the  penal  settle- 
ment of  Guiana,  and  had  he  still  been  a 
deputy  he  would  doubtless  have  shared  their 


fate.  His  very  heart  burned  at  these  things 
and  at  the  increasing  restraint  on  liberty  of 
speech ;  but  the  splendid  victory  of  Marengo 
and  the  passage  of  the  Alps  had  intoxicated 
France  with  triumph  and  crowned  Bonaparte 
with  new  laurels. 

A  sign  of  the  times  was  that  the  long- 
empty  rooms  in  the  house  were  Yaudes  lived 
were  let  to  a  returned  cmigree.  The  owner, 
a  wine-grower  in  the  town,  had  never  had 
an  offer  for  them  since  1791,  and  was  glad 
to  let  it,  even  for  the  very  moderate  sum 
which  his  new  tenant  could  offer.  She  was 
the  first  aristocrat  who  reappeared  in 
Yalentre,  and  therefore  awakened  a  certain 
interest,  hostile  or  friendly  as  the  case  might 
be. 

To  have  an  aristocrat  lodging  in  the  same 
house  as  himself,  testifying  that  the  past 
after  all  was  not  past,  might  be  bitter  to 
Yaudes,  but  Genevieve  took  a  secret  interest 
in  the  prospect,  and  little  Esperance  an 
undisguised  one.  The  stranger  arrived  in 
the  least  conspicuous  manner  possible  one 
evening,  and  she  announced  the  news  to 
Yaudes  the  moment  he  came  in. 

"  Father,"  she  cried,  flying  to  meet  him, 
"  there  is  a  beautiful  lady  come,  and  she 
has  a  little  boy  just  as  old  as  I  am,  and 
his  name  is  Paul.  There  is  a  little  boy  for 
me  to  play  with.     Do  you  hear,  father  1 " 

Genevieve  had  never  let  her  make  com- 
panions of  any  of  the  children  in  Yalentre, 
and  the  arrival  of  one  in  their  own  house 
was  a  great  event.  Yaudes  lifted  her  up, 
looking  at  her  and  kissing  her  with  passionate 
affection. 

"  He  loves  her  a  thousand  times  better 
than  he  does  me,"  Genevieve  thought,  as  she 
saw  the  fair  little  face  pressed  against  the 
thin,  swarthy  one  of  Yaudes. 

"  I  saw  the  lady,  and  she  smiled  at  me, 
and  the  little  boy  is  lame,  and  he  smiled  at 
me  too,  and  I  went  upstairs  with  them,  and 
helped  them  a  great  deal,  and  I  like  them." 

"  Wife,  I  will  not  have  the  child  know 
these  people,"  said  Yaudes  sharply.  "  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them  nor  they  with 
us.     Becollect  that." 

He  held  Esperance  closer  with  his  arm  as 
she  stood  by  him  and  looked  up  full  of 
eagerness. 

Genevieve  made  no  answer  ;  she  felt  as  if 
the  child  had  a  right  to  associate  with  these 
people,  who  were  of  her  own  class,  and  she 
wanted  to  render  them  all  the  friendly  offices 
she  could. 

"  Father,   I    want  to  see  the  little  boy 
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again ;  he  is  so  pretty  and  white  and  lame  ; 
the  lady  said  he  had  been  ill  when  they  came 
over  the  sea  in  a  ship — what  is  the  sea, 
father? — and  she  asked  me  to  come  and 
play  with  him." 

"  No,  my  little  one,"  said  Yaudes  gently 
but  decisively;  "  you  must  not  play  with  him 
or  go  to  this  lady  ;  I  shall  be  angry  with  my 
little  daughter  if  I  hear  she  has  clone  so." 

Esperance  burst  into  tears.  They  were 
the  first  that  words  of  his  had  ever  made  her 
shed,  and  they  moved  him  unreasonably. 
He  actually  turned  pale,  then  rose  and  went 
out,  leaving  her  sobbing  passionately.  Gene- 
vieve looked  at  her  and  made  no  attempt 
to  console  her.  She  was  almost  as  much 
disappointed  as  Esperance,  and  she  asked 
herself  how  she  could  possibly  withdraw 
from  the  offers  of  service  which  she  had 
rashly  made  to  the  new-comer. 

Yaudes  did  not  return  until  Esperance 
was  asleep,  and  then  he  went  and  looked  at 
her  for  some  time,  feeling  strangely  troubled. 
She  was  flushed,  and  gave  a  little  sob  now 
and  then  in  her  sleep.  The  disappointment 
had  evidently  gone  deep,  and  he  began  to 
reflect  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  carry  out 
his  prohibition  unless  it  were  the  desire  of 
the  new  lodger  and  of  Genevieve  too,  and 
he  knew  very  well  where  her  sympathies 
would  be.  He  resolved  to  make  it  clear  at 
once  to  this  ci-devant  that  it  was  his  will  to 
keep  his  daughter  apart  from  aristocrats. 

"  Thou  art  a  child  of  the  Revolution,  my 
little  one,"  he  said,  looking  earnestly  at  her, 
and  then  he  went  upstairs,  and  Genevieve 
listened  in  anxious  wonder  to  his  footsteps 
as  he  mounted  the  stairs. 

His  knock  was  answered  by  an  "  Enter" 
in  a  clear  treble  voice,  and  he  stood  for  a 
moment  looking  round  the  large,  barely- 
furnished  room  in  perplexity,  for  he  could  see 
no  one  there ;  but  the  next  instant  his  eyes 
fell  on  a  couch  where  lay,  almost  lost  in  its 
depths,  a  little  pallid  fellow  whose  blue  eyes 
met  him  with  a  smile  of  welcome,  while  a 
small  thin  hand  was  held  out  to  draw  him 
to  the  boy's  side. 

"  Enter,  monsieur,"  the  childish  voice 
repeated,  "  mamma  will  be  here  directly ; 
she  is  in  the  next  room.  I  would  fetch  her, 
only  my  crutch  has  got  broken." 

There  was  such  sweet  courtesy  in  the 
little  fellow's  manner,  and  in  the  gesture 
with  which  he  invited  Yaudes  to  sit  by  him 
on  the  wide  sofa,  that  no  man  with  a  grain 
of  tenderness,  least  of  all  a  man  who  loved 
children  as  Yaudes  did,  could  have  resisted 


it.  He  forgot  all  about  the  boy's  being  an 
aristocrat,  and  why  he  had  come,  and  sat 
down  at  once,  looking  compassionately  at 
the  frail  little  figure  and  blue  eyes — too  large 
and  bright  for  health. 

"  And  have  you  been  lame  long,  my 
child  1 "  he  asked,  almost  as  if  he  had  been 
speaking  to  Esperance. 

"  Always,  monsieur." 

"  Always  1 "  repeated  Yaudes,  wincing  a 
little  at  the  title  bestowed  on  him. 

"  Yes,  always.  When  I  was  a  little  baby 
mamma  had  to  escape  from  our  chateau 
in  the  night,  because  wicked  men  came  and 
set  it  on  fire,  and  took  papa  away,  and  she 
snatched  me  up  and  ran  into  the  woods,  and 
mamma  fell  and  I  fell,  and  so  I  was  lame. 
And  she  stayed  all  night  in  the  woods  ;  her 
feet  were  bare,  and  she  had  only  a  mantle 
over  her  night-dress,  and  it  was  winter. 
She  says  that  is  why  I  have  always  been  ill. 
She  could  not  keep  me  warm,  you  see ;  and 
she  was  ill  too  after  that.  Were  they  not 
wicked  men,  monsieur?" 

"  Call  me  citizen,"  said  Yaudes.  He  was 
very  near  admitting,  in  spite  of  his  principles, 
that  the  boy  was  right,  and  the  piteousness 
of  the  story  forced  itself  strongly  upon  him. 
How  should  he  have  felt  towards  aristocrats 
who  had  driven  his  Genevieve  with  Esperance 
in  her  arms  out  into  the  winter  woods  % 
"  No,  they  were  not  wicked,"  he  said  ;  "  their 
fathers  had  been  treated  like  slaves  by  those 
who  called  themselves  their  lords,  and  at 
last  they  could  bear  it  no  longer." 

"  But  we  never  did  them  any  harm,"  said 
the  child,  perplexed. 

"  What  became  of  you  after  that  night  1 1 

Yaudes  would  have  had  plenty  to  say  at 
his  club,  but  somehow  he  could  not  lay  it 
before  this  child  who  had  been  such  an 
innocent  victim. 

"  Mamma  walked  and  walked  till  she  got 
to  some  kind  people  who  helped  her  to  get 
to  England ;  that  is  where  we  have  been, 
you  know,  and  now  we  have  come  home." 

"  Home  !  "  repeated  Yaudes. 

"  Yes ;  mamma  always  told  me  France 
was  our  real  home,  and  that  I  was  a  French- 
man.    She  was  so  glad  to  come  back." 

Again  Yaudes  was  struck.  It  had  never 
occurred  to  him  that  aristocrats  felt  France 
their  fatherland  as  much  as  republicans  did, 
and  longed  for  it  in  absence  perhaps  as  much 
as  he  himself  could  have  done.  And  what  a 
coming  home  ! 

"  Do  you  belong  to  these  parts  V*  he  asked. 
"  What  is  your  mother's  name  ? " 
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"  De  Maupas,  Monsieur  le  citoyen,"  an- 
swered the  boy,  mindful  of  the  lesson  he 
had  received;  "she  was  a  demoiselle  de 
Saldanhac." 

"  De  Saldanhac  !  "  repeated  Yaudes,  and 


room  as  this  before ;  we  had  two  little,  little 
ones  in  London,  and  mamma  worked  all  day 
long,  and  M.  le  Chevalier  carried  the  mantles 
she  made  to  the  shops.  Sometimes  when  I 
looked  out  of  the  window  I  used  to  see  ladies 
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The  door  of  the  inner  room  opened,  and  he  rose  hastily  as  a  lady  came  oui.  —  j).  204. 


thought  of  the  ruined  chateau  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river. 

"  She  lived  near  here  in  a  big  house  when 
she  was  a  little  girl,  with  ceilings  like  these 
and  large  rooms.     I  never  saw  such  a  great 


in  carriages  wearing  mamma's  mantles,  and 
it  made  me  laugh.  I  could  not  help  much, 
but  I  threaded  her  needles  and  made  knots 
on  the  thread,  and  that  was  something,  you 
know." 
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Yaudes  felt  his  eyes  moisten  as  the  boy- 
looked  up  in  his  face.  He  stroked  the  fair 
hair  oft*  the  hot,  tired  little  brow,  and  his 
heart  went  out  in  an  involuntary  thanks- 
giving, though  he  hardly  knew  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  for  the  perfect  health  of  his 
Esperance.  As  if  somehow  the  thought  of 
her  had  passed  on  to  the  boy,  Paul  said — 

"  You  have  a  little  girl,  monsieur — citoyen, 
I  mean ;  I  saw  her  when  we  came  to  the 
door,  and  she  went  upstairs  with  us.  Her 
mother  carried  me,  or  I  should  never  have 
got  up,  and  mamma  was  too  tired  to  help 
me  much.  Will  you  let  your  little  girl  come 
here?  Oh  do.  I  have  never  had  any  one 
to  play  with." 

Yaudes  had  refused  Esperance  and  re- 
sisted her  tears,  but  he  was  entirely  at  a 
loss  how  to  reject  the  pleading  of  the  invalid 
boy,  who  awaited  his  reply  with  a  confiding 
yet  wistful  look.  What  could  he  say  to  a 
child  who  had  suffered  from  the  deeds  of 
Yaudes'  own  party  even  in  his  cradle? 

"  Girls  are  not  good  playfellows  for  boys," 
he  began,  and  just  then  the  door  of  the  inner 
room  opened,  and  he  rose  hastily  as  a  lady 
came  out,  with  a  look  of  surprise  which 
changed  into  a  pleased  smile. 

She  was  barely  middle-aged,  but  her  hair 
was  as  grey  as  if  it  had  been  powdered ;  she 
wore  it  turned  over  a  cushion,  and  falling  in 
a  heavy  curl  on  each  side  of  her  head  a  la 
dauphine,  and  its  silvered  hue  contrasted  not 
unbecomingly  with  her  dark  eyebrows  and 
the  delicate  touch  on  her  cheeks  of  the 
rouge  which  before  the  Revolution  it  was  the 
privilege  of  the  nobles  only  to  wear.  This 
was  an  unmistakable  aristocrat,  and  Yaudes 
prepared  at  once  for  war,  but  he  was  baffled 
when  she  came  forward  and  said  with  a 
grace  which  was  evidently  sincere — 

"  Ah,  mon  voisin,  how  kind !  You  are 
come  already  to  make  our  acquaintance. 
I  saw  you  come  home,  and  your  wife  was  so 
good  to  me  when  we  arrived ;  I  do  not 
know  what  I  should  have  done  but  for  her 
kindness.  Nay,  sit  down,  pray."  She  signed 
to  a  seat,  taking  her  place  as  she  did  so  at 
the  foot  of  the  couch.  "You  have  been 
talking  to  my  Paul,"  she  went  on  ;  "he  is 
so  happy  to  be  here.  Ah,"  as  she  noticed 
YaudiV  compassionate  glance,  "  he  is  tired 
out  now,  but  to-morrow  he  will  be  like  him- 
self. Is  it  not  so,  my  son  ?  And  have  you 
asked  our  neighbour  where  we  can  get  a  new 
crutch?  He  walks  so  well  with  a  crutch 
now,  monsieur." 

The  pleasure  in  her  face  and  voice,  the 


progress  which  she  evidently  considered  this 
to  indicate,  touched  Yaudes  afresh.  He 
looked  at  the  fragile  boy,  and  the  mother 
whose  eyes  were  dwelling  on  him  full  of  love 
and  tender  anxiety,  and  he  forgot  she  was- 
an  aristocrat. 

"  I  will  see  to  it  if  you  will  let  me  have 
the  length,  madame,"  he  said.  The  title 
slipped  out  unawares ;  he  started  and  bit  his 
lips  as  he  said  it. 

"  You  call  mamma  madame,  though  you 
would  not  let  me  call  you  monsieur,"  observed 
Paul. 

"  One  does  not  easily  forget  old  habits," 
said  Yaudes,  disconcerted. 

"No,"  answered  Paul's  mother,  with  a 
little  smile  in  which  there  was  a  distinct 
sense  that  though  she  might  now-a-days  be 
only  a  citoyenne  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  it  did 
not  make  her  one  whit  less  noble,  or  less  the- 
Marquise  de  Maupas  that  a  set  of  democrats 
should  ignore  her  rank. 

"  And  do  I  ask  too  much  if  I  beg  you 
sometimes  to  carry  my  boy  downstairs  ?  " 
she  added,  with  the  gracious  tone  and  air  of 
one  who  bestows  a  favour  by  asking  it. 
Yaudes  inwardly  resented  it.  "  He  could 
get  up  the  steps,  I  think,  with  my  arm,  but 
going  down — they  are  so  polished — if  he 
should  slip ! " 

"  No,  no,  that  is  too  great  a  risk,"  said 
Yaudes,  again  only  thinking  of  the  child. 

"  You  are  too  kind  ;  one  can  ask  favours 
from  one's  countrymen  without  feeling  them 
a  burden.  1  detested  receiving  them  in  a 
foreign  country.  But  indeed,"  she  added, 
with  a  little  laugh  like  silver  bells,  "  I  think 
I  did  the  English  greater  favours  than  any 
I  received,  since  I  sold  them  mantles  which 
the  British  imagination  could  appreciate 
but  never  have  conceived.  Did  I  not,  my 
Paul?" 

"  Yes,  mamma ;  I  have  been  telling 
Monsieur  le  citoyen  so." 

The  title  made  Yaudes  smile  in  spite  of 
himself. 

"  You  may  not  think  it,  citizen,"  Madame 
de  Maupas  went  on,  gaily,  "  but  I  found 
that  when  it  came  to  the  point,  aristocrat 
though  I  was,  I  could  earn  my  bread.  Ar- 
rived in  London,  I  saw  myself,  my  baby,  and 
my  friend  M.  de  Colombe,  who  had  shared 
our  flight,  penniless  and  friendless,  with 
clothes  borrowed  from  friends  in  France, 
and  for  property  of  my  own  only  a  mantle 
snatched  up  on  flying  from  my  chateau — " 

"  Yes,  1  know  all  that,"  said  Yaudes 
abruptly.     He  did  not  like  the  story  enough 
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to  wish  it  repeated.  She  smiled  slightly  at 
the  brusque  interruption. 

"Paul  has  told  you?  The  little  chatter- 
box. Well,  an  idea  struck  me.  I  went  to  a 
large  shop  and  asked  to  see  the  owner.  He 
•came,  and  I  proposed  to  him  to  trust  me 
with  materials,  and  he  consented — I  know 
not  why,  except  that  the  English,  a  very 
singular  people,  citizen,  take  an  interest  in 
•us  emigres.  I  set  to  work  and  constructed  a 
mantle  like  my  own.  Monsieur,  I  had  had 
the  soul  of  a  milliner  in  me  unguessed  all 
those  years.  It  had  a  true  Parisian  grace. 
A  fashionable  miladi  at  once  recognised 
this,  and  bought  it,  and  soon  all  London 
wanted  my  mantles.  We  lived  on  them,  all 
three  of  us,  and  economised  for  our  return. 
And  we  have  returned :  we  are  again  in  our 
own  land.  You  who  only  had  the  pleasure 
of  driving  us  out  do  not  dream  what  the 
keen  joy  of  coming  back  is  to  an  exile. 
We  owe  you  that." 

Vaudes  made  no  reply  ;  he  had  nothing 
to  say  to  the  gay  banter  of  this  woman,  who, 
ruined,  exiled,  landless,  was  so  thoroughly 
secure  in  her  birth  and  rank  that  she  made 
him,  in  spite  of  his  deepest  convictions,  feel 
her  inferior.  She  quickly  perceived  the 
change  in  his  expression. 

"Well,  we  must  not  speak  of  that,  M. 
le  citoyen,"  she  said,  with  a  gay  look  at 
Paul,  "  we  are  going  to  be  friends,  is  it  not 
so  1  You  love  children,  I  see,  and  you  have 
such  a  dear  little  girl ;  she  looks  as  if  she 
had  never  been  ill  and  never  been  sad.  She 
will  be  like  sunshine  to  my  poor  Paul,"  and 
she  held  out  a  fair  hand,  which  Vaudes 
could  not  refuse  to  see,  though  instead 
of  kissing  it  he  touched  the  finger-tips  in 
a  reluctant,  ashamed  way  which  made  her 
laugh  outright. 

"Ah,  citizen,"  she  cried,  "politeness  is  no 
longer  a  crime,  though  the  want  of  it  always  is 
one.  Bear  my  thanks  to  your  wife  for  her  most 
kind  help  ;  it  made  me  feel  I  was  among  my 
compatriots  again.  You  are  going1?  " 

"  Yes,  citoyenne,"  he  answered,  as  if  to 
protest  by  the  name  against  the  feelings  she 
had  inspired  him  with.  He  did  not  speak 
too  amicably. 

"Adieu,  citizen;  you  will  come  and  mend 
my  crutch,  and  bring  your  little  girl,"  said 
Paul,  putting  his  thin,  feverish  hand  into 
that  of  Vaudes,  whose  face  softened  at  once. 
"  What  is  her  name  %  " 

"  Esperance,  my  child." 

"  Esperance  !  what  a  pretty  name  !  And 
yours,  monsieur  1 " 


"  Vaudes — Jacques  Vaudes." 

"  Vaudes  !  "  repeated  the  Marquise,  as  if 
the  sound  struck  her.  "  There  were  people 
on  my  father's  lands  of  that  name." 

Vaudes  said  nothing. 

"They  could  not  be  relations  of  yours,  of 
course,"  she  went  on  as  she  looked  at  him ; 
"  they  were  miserably  poor.  I  recollect  them 
because  the  evening  my  marriage  contract 
was  signed  the  woman  came  to  entreat  my 
father  to  help  her — some  proces  about  half  a 
pound  of  salt  or  so,  a  miserable  trifle,  had 
ruined  her,  I  forget  the  details  ;  but  she  was 
a  barefooted,  ragged  creature  that  it  hurt 
one  to  see,  and  I  begged  my  father  to  arrange 
the  matter.  One  could  not  let  her  weep  and 
lament,  and  be  driven  away  by  the  valets. 
But  I  dare  say  there  were  innumerable  cases 
like  this,  as  my  father  said." 

"  There  were,"  answered  Vaudes,  with 
bitter  vehemence.  He  stooped  and  kissed 
Paul,  and  made  a  stiff  and  unwilling  bow  to 
the  airy  patricienne,  knowing  in  his  heart 
that  his  visit  had  resulted  in  total  defeat. 
However  much  he  might  dislike  the  aristo- 
cratic mother,  he  could  not  resist  the  sick 
boy ;  he  knew  he  should  have  to  surrender, 
and  take  Esperance  when  he  went  to  fetch 
the  broken  crutch,  and  he  chafed  at  it ;  but 
the  thought  of  the  invalid  child  haunted  him, 
and  he  could  not  refuse  some  respect  to  the 
mother  who  had  earned  the  bread  of  three 
people  in  exile.  The  boy  looked  short-lived  ; 
how  should  he  himself  feel  if  Esperance 
looked  like  that  % 

He  found  Genevieve  with  a  troubled,  ex- 
pectant look,  much  afraid  of  his  anger  when 
he  learned  that  she  had  helped  to  instal  their 
new  neighbours.  His  first  words  relieved 
her. 

"The  woman  overhead  has  a  sweet  little 
boy,"  he  said,  "but  he  looks  as  if  he  would 
not  live.  What  can  one  do  to  nurse  him 
up?" 

She  did  not  venture  to  ask  what  had 
passed,  but  accepted  the  tacit  retractation 
of  his  previous  order. 

"  Even  aristocrats  can  be  good  mothers,  I 
suppose,"  he  went  on  ;  "  and  they  have  cour- 
age— wonderful  courage  !  " 

He  paused,  thinking  of  some  whom  he  had 
seen  mount  the  scaffold. 

"  Strange  that  none  flinched  at  the  last 
but  Dubarry,  and  she  was  not  a  noble.  So 
that  woman  was  a  Saldenhac,  and  she  got 
the  old  Baron  to  pay  the  fine  which  fell  on 
my  father  and  mother  because  they  had 
saved  a   little   of   the    salt  which  the  law 
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obliged  a  man  to  buy  for  pot  and  saliire, 
whether  he  could  afford  it  or  not,  to  cure  a 
pig.  The  officials  came  down  on  them,  seized 
the  pork,  fined  them  three  hundred  livres. 
That  was  justice  and  law  in  those  days  which 
some  people  regret !  " 

This  was  a  topic  which  Genevieve  dreaded. 
"This  demoiselle  de  Saldenhac  was  kind 
then,"  she  ventured,  "and  the  Baron  paid 
the  fine?" 

"True;  but  the  shameful  injustice  re- 
mained— the  burning  shame  that  such  a 
state  of  things  could  exist.  The  Baron  was 
not  a  bad  lord,  but  what  could  he  do1?  he 
was  tied  hand  and  foot  by  the  abuses  which 
made  up  the  whole  system.  He  wanted  to 
improve  the  hovels  where  his  people  lived. 
What  happened  % — they  all  resisted  ;  a  better 
cottage  brought  heavier  taxes.  He  offered 
better  tools,  more  cattle.  Ah,  bah  !  no,  it 
would  only  have  been  for  the  profit  of  the 
tax-collector." 

Yaudes  spoke  with  intense  bitterness. 
He  rather  understated  than  overstated  the 
case. 

"It  was  the  whole  system,"  he  continued; 
11  the  nobles  and  clergy  had  everything,  the 
people  nothing.  Did  not  D'Argenson  him- 
self say,  '  Our  labourers  are  slaves,  beasts  of 
burden  fastened  to  a  yoke,  led  by  the  whip, 
understanding  nothing,  knowing  nothing.' 
Ragged  and  barefooted,  she  said.  Yes,  by 
forty  my  poor  mother  hardly  looked  a 
woman.  And  yet  when  I  was  a  child  we 
were  not  so  ill  off ;  we  had  a  little  farm,  but 
there  were  fruit  trees  on  it,  they  took  the 
goodness  out  of  it,  and  they  belonged  to  the 
Baron,  and  must  not  be  cut  down ;  nor  might 
we  alter  the  crops,  for  if  we  turned  corn 
land  into  pasture  it  lessened  the  tithes. 
After  all,  we  did  not  grudge  the  sheaf  to 
the  cure,  for  often  he  was  as  poor  as  a 
peasant,  and  went  and  came  in  heat  and 
cold  among  the  sick,  working  as  hard  as — a 
colporteur,"  said  Yaudes,  with  his  low  laugh; 
"  and  what  did  tithes  bring  them  where  rye 
was  grown  1  But  as  for  the  monks  who  lived 
on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  the  bishops  who 


looked  down  on  every  one,  especially  the 
poorer  clergy,  bah  !  " 

"  M.  de  Saldanhac  lived  here  then  %  "  said 
Genevieve,  anxious  to  turn  the  conversation. 

"  For  the  most  part.  He  knew  at  least 
that  the  peasants  were  not  such  as  they  saw 
on  the  stage  at  Paris,  with  red  shoes  and 
high  heels,  and  silk  and  ribbons,  dancing 
and  herding  sheep  as  white  as  snow.  But 
what  could  he  or  any  one  do  without  a  clean 
sweep  of  it  all1?  And  now — heavens  and 
earth  !  to  see  the  old  abuses  spring  up  again, 
the  old  hypocrisies  shoot  afresh,  the  best 
patriots  transported  to  perish  in  those 
accursed  swamps  which  devour  them,  sent 
out  in  vessels  hardly  fit  to  cross  a  pool, 
undergoing  a  slow  martyrdom." 

"  Do  they  suffer  more  than  the  detenus  on 
Les  Deux  Frexes?"  said  Genevieve. 

Les  Deux  Freres  was  the  prison  ship  where 
the  Jacobins  had  sent  so  many  priests. 
Yaudes  turned  on  her  as  if  she  had  struck 
him.  "A  woman's  answer!  "  he  said,  with 
an  angry  glow  on  his  face,  and  he  turned 
from  her  and  buried  himself  in  a  history  of 
Rome,  which  was  his  constant  study.  Gene- 
vieve would  have  given  much  to  have  recalled 
her  retort,  but  it  was  too  late ;  he  read  in 
silence  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Their 
conversations  were  apt  to  end  thus. 

Meanwhile  Madame  de  Maupas  was  say- 
ing with  a  laugh,  "  An  ogre,  but  tamable. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  how  alarmed  a  Terrorist 
is  in  the  salon  of  a  poor  patricienne  whom 
he  would  not  have  had  the  least  hesitation 
in  beheading.  Now,  my  son,  it  is  your  bed- 
time. Come,  my  Paul ;  take  care  you  do 
not  slip." 

She  put  her  arm  tenderly  round  the  child, 
supporting  and  helping  him.  "  I  shall  have 
my  boy  sleeping  again  under  a  roof  wrhich 
has  belonged  to  his  family  !  "  she  added,  with 
a  glad  smile.     "  This  house  was  once  ours." 

"And  the  Chevalier — he  will  play  with 
me  and  the  little  girl,"  said  Paul.  "  I  do 
want  the  Chevalier.    Do  not  you,  mother  1 " 

"To  play  with]  Yes,  I  think  I  do," 
answered  Madame  de  Maupas,  gaily. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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WEET  the  joy  of  earthly  friendship,  mutual  converse  soul  to  soul, 
Shadow  of  a  higher  union,  fragment  of  a  mighty  whole. 

For  each  throb  of  pure  affection,  each  true  beat  of  earthly   love, 
Is  a  faint  yet  real  image  of  the  Love  of  God  above. 

For  the  soul  is  God-begotten,  love  is  born  in  every  heart, 
Love  that  is  God's  Name  and  Being  has  in  every  soul  a  part. 

Love  the  universal  Spirit,  like  the  sun  on  frozen  sea, 

Melts  the  dreary  ice  of  self  and  sets  the  sparkling  water  free. 

Flows  the  mighty  stream  of  being  through  the  sun-bright  sea  of  love, 
Dance  the  little  waves  of  gladness,  blue  from  the  great  blue  above  \ 

Waves  of  joy  that  meet  together,  tossing  high  the  sparkling  spray 
In  the  pure,  clear  air  of  morning,  ere  the  fulness  of  the  day. 

See  the  frozen,  lifeless  icebergs  dazzling  white  'mid  the  deep  blue, 
Touched  by  the  great  sun,  they  sparkle  with  the  diamond's  varied  hue ; 

Slowly  trickling  into  nothing  underneath  his  mighty  ray, 
Even  as  Love,  the  sun-like  Spirit,  melts  the  ice  of  self  away. 

Then  the  glory  of  its  being  dawns  upon  the  awakening  mind, 
And  the  heart  expands  and  kindles  with  the  love  of  human- kind. 

Fearful  soul !  love  on  and  fear  not ;  though  but  earthly  be  thy  love, 
It  may  be  divine,  ennobling,  given  thee  by  God  above. 

Lift  thine  eyes  to  God  and  thank  Him,  and  His  Love  shall  on  thee  shine, 
Draw  thee  upward  through  the  earthly  to  the  heights  of  Love  Divine, 


Till  the  earthly  wed  the  heavenly,  mingled  in  a  perfect  whole, 
And  the  Love  of  the  Eternal  reign,  fulfilling  all  the  soul. 
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MODERN     EMBROIDERIES. 

By  the  AidJwr  of  "  The  Dictionary  of  Needlework,"  &c.,  &c. 


VP0Sk\  EEDLEWOUK  at  the  present 
c  J  k^Vm  time  *s  s0  diversified  that  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  call  any  work 
in  particular  the  fashion  of 
the  day.  Since  art  needle- 
work, or  rather  work  with 
crewel  wools,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
the  conventional  flower  and  arabesque  de- 
signs that  were  worked  in  this  style  are 
produced  in  many  kinds  of  silk  embroideries, 
and  the  stitches  used  are  of  all  descriptions, 
instead  of  the  embroidery  being  confined  to 
the  one  well-known  crewel  stitch.  The 
tendency  of  this  revived  silk  work  was  at 
first  to  copy  the  old  English  and  German 
embroideries,  where  a  great  number  of  fancy 
stitches  formed  regular  designs ;  but  these 
are  now  superseded  by  Oriental  designs  and 
Oriental  stitches,  a  fact  traceable  to  the 
interest  taken  in  and  the  ready  sale  for 
Bulgarian,  Indian,  and  Persian  embroideries 
so  plentifully  imported  into  England. 

The  newest  variety  of  this  description  is 
known  as  "  Eastern  Embroidery,"  and  imi- 
tates the  Oriental  flower  and  conventional 
patterns  as  to  its  colour  and  stitch,  but 
instead  of  being  worked  upon  the  thin  mus- 
lin materials  that  Bulgarian  embroidery  is 
produced  upon,  with  stitches  alike  upon  both 
sides,  the  work  is  executed  upon  Liberty's 
Persian  silks,  and  with  very  close  herring- 
boning  clone  with  what  are  called  Oriental 
silks,  that  is  to  say,  silks  of  a  softer  texture 
than  purse  silk,  but  as  thick.  These  Oriental 
silks  are  obtainable  at  all  the  best  Berlin 
wool  shops,  and  the  designs  used  are  en- 
larged Oriental  flower-sprays,  so  that  any 
lady  with  a  taste  in  choosing  colours  can 
make  up  her  own  designs.  The  work  is 
used  for  table-covers,  work-bags,  curtain 
bands,  mantel  borders,  and  is  placed  upon 
rich  dark  silk  foundations.  The  best  and 
easiest  designs  are  round-shaped  flowers 
with  distinct  petals  (such  as  resemble  single 
dahlias)  and  leaves  of  long  and  pointed 
shape.  "Very  close  herring-bone  is  the  only 
stitch.  When  working  the  petal  of  a  flower 
this  stitch  is  taken  from  side  to  side  of  the 
petal  from  the  centre  of  the  flower  to  the  tip 
of  the  petal,  and  is  so  closely  worked  that  it 
appears  like  satin  stitch  brought  slantingly 
across  the  petal  to  its  centre  and  taken  to 


the  outer  side.  To  form  the  immediate 
centre  of  a  flower,  smaller  petals  similarly 
worked,  but  in  a  different  ^hade  of  silk,  are 
arranged  inside  the  larger  circle,  and  a 
round  boss  of  a  light  colour  marks  out  the 
exact  spot.  The  leaves  in  bright  shades  of 
green  are  worked  in  the  same  close  herring- 
boning,  and  the  one  stitch  down  them  forms 
their  various  sizes,  although  some  are  of  large 
size,  others  quite  tiny,  and  all  ending  in  a 
point.  Shades  of  golden-brown,  old  gold, 
and  deep-brown  are  used  for  stems  and 
scrolls.  The  scrolls  are  worked  with  a  more 
open  stitch  than  the  stems  or  leaves,  and 
some  of  the  largest  stems  are  worked  in  very- 
close  button-hole  instead  of  in  herring-bone. 
The  colouring  used  for  flowers  is  cinnamon 
red,  yellow  pink,  and  all  shades  of  sky- 
blue  and  golden  yellow.  The  greens  for 
leaves  are  vivid  in  tone  but  of  Oriental 
colouring.  The  work  is  clone  upon  the 
Persian  silk  background  without  any  back- 
ing, but  requires  a  lining  matching  the  silk 
in  colour  to  conceal  the  underside. 

Another  description  of  Oriental  embroidery 
is  known  as  the  "  Leek  Embroidery."  This  is 
work  invented  by  Mrs.  Wardle,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  of  the  various  em- 
broideries produced,  and  not  expensive. 
The  foundation  is  Tussore  silk  of  light- 
green,  amber,  blue,  or  pink  colour,  and 
the  design  printed  in  the  silk  in  a  darker  or 
lighter  shade  so  as  to  be  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  ground.  These  designs  are  all  con- 
ventionally treated  flowers  and  leaves,  or 
scrolls  and  arabesques  of  Eastern  character. 
The  work  consists  in  filling  in  the  design 
with  the  coloured  Leek  embroidery  silks  in 
crewel  stitch,  and  shading  the  same.  The 
pattern  filled  in  entirely,  it  is  outlined 
with  a  line  of  gold  thread  couched  round 
every  part  of  it.  The  Leek  embroidery  silks 
are  rather  coarse,  and  have  not  the  shining 
appearance  of  embroidery  silks,  but  they 
are  most  artistic  in  colouring  and  quickly 
fill  in  the  spaces.  They  are  dyed  in  shades 
that  blend  together,  and  there  is  very  little 
difficulty  in  arranging  them  with  effect, 
while  the  softly-tinted  ground  and  the  large 
amount  of  gold  thread  used  about  the  work 
contributes  to  its  Oriental  and  glowing 
appearance. 
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The  Leek  silk  grounds  are  to  be  procured 
in  various  sized  borderings,  and  also  in  wide 
widths.  The  borders  are  the  most  in  de- 
mand, and  are  used  as  curtain  bands  to 
OrieDtal  muslin  curtains,  as  bands  laid  upon 
silk  tablecloths,  as  mantel-borders,  brackets, 
<fcc.  The  very  narrow  borders  make  excel- 
lent dress  trimmings,  and  are  used  either  for 
evening  or  morning  wear,  according  to  the 
colouring  of  foundation  and  embroidery, 
and  the  amount  of  gold  laid  on. 

The  Keels  Art  Embroidery  shown  in  the 
Old  London  Street  at  the  Inventions  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  has  found  its 
way  into  the  English  market.  It  is  at  present 
only  to  be  bought  finished  at  New  Cavendish 
Street,  and  is  worked  by  the  Irish  peasantry 
and  by  distressed  Irish  ladies.  The  en- 
terprise has  been  developed  by  the  Donegal 
Industrial  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  all  in 
distress,  and  the  more  the  work  is  known 
in  England  the  greater  will  be  the  demand 
for  it.  The  work  consists  of  embroidery 
in  coloured  flax  upon  cream  and  white  flax 
foundations,  in  satin  stitch.  The  designs  are 
taken  from  the  coarse  Indian  work  worn  by 
Indian  women  as  veils,  and  from  outline  art 
designs.  The  material  washes  like  a  rag, 
and  is  almost  indestructible,  while  the 
judicious  colouring  used  in  the  hand  em- 
broideries on  it  make  it  suitable  for  the 
present  style  of  room  decoration.  The  chief 
articles  embroidered  are  curtains,  dresses, 
sideboard  covers,  mantel-boards,  cushions,, 
tennis  aprons,  and  dressing-gowns,  but  the 
work  can  be  applied  to  many  other  purposes. 
Turning  to  Jess  ambitious  work  than  any 
of  the  above,  the  Perforated  Cloth  Embroidery 
requires  mention,  as  it  finds  favour  with  all 
ladies  who  are  fond  of  worsted  cross  stitch, 
and  is  more  effective  and  more  quickly  exe- 
cuted than  the  old  work  on  canvas.  The 
foundation  is  cloth,  and  can  be  obtained  in 
crimson,  black,  or  dark  green.  This  found- 
ation is  pierced  with  rows  of  stamped-out 
holes,  and  the  cross  stitches  are  worked 
through  these  holes.  Single  Berlin  wool 
and  gold  thread  are  required,  also  effective 
but  not  much  shaded  Berlin  or  cross-stitch 
designs,  such  as  the  ribbon  pattern,  the 
plaited,  or  other  designs  that  only  require 
about  forty  stitches  to  form  them.  The 
gold  thread  is  either  used  to  ground  the 
design,  or  as  the  centres  to  any  parts  of  the 
pattern ;  but  the  grounding  if  not  executed 
in  gold  thread  is  worked  with  thick  filoselles, 
purse,  or  Oriental  silks  of  light  shades,  not 
no.  v. 


with  the  single  Berlin  wools.  Perforated 
cloth  work  is  used  for  table  and  mantel- 
borders,  and  is  mounted  upon  plush  when  so 
employed.  For  smaller  articles  it  is  suitable 
for  wall  pockets,  brackets,  and  foot-stools, 
and  looks  well  made  up  upon  old  gold  and 
peacock  satin  grounds,  or  mounted  plainly 
and  finished  with  handsome  and  thick  ball 
fringe. 

Drawn  canvas  work  executed  entirely  with 
cream-coloured  cords  and  thread,  or  with 
coloured  silks,  is  much  made.  The  material 
required  for  the  foundation  is  a  coarse  can- 
vas resembling  white  butter-cloth.  Upon 
this  thinly-woven  material  a  bold  design  of 
grape  leaves,  acanthus,  lilies  and  leaves,  or 
oranges  and  leaves,  is  traced  and  surrounded 
with  a  raised  cord  closely  button-holed  down 
to  the  material,  the  line  of  button-holes 
always  turning  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
pattern.  The  centres  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  \ 
stems  are  filled  in  with  wide  apart  stitches, 
or  the  threads  are  drawn  together  and 
stitched  down  as  in  drawn  linen  embroidery, 
while  the  chief  veins  of  leaves,  petals,  &c. 
are  further  raised  with  lines  of  cord  couched 
round  them,  but  not  button-holed.  Flat 
satin  stitches,  lines  of  single  crewel  stitch, 
fillings  made  of  wide  apart  crosses,  dots,  tete 
de  bceuf,  and  other  fancy  stitches  are  used 
to  ornament  the  flowers  and  leaves  lightly. 
When  the  embroidery  is  completed,  the 
canvas  not  secured  within  the  corded  and 
button-holed  lines  is  cut  away,  and  the 
pattern  (which  is  always  arranged  as  a  con- 
tinuous one)  is  left  unattached  to  any  ground- 
ing, and  is  either  used  for  various  house  and 
dress  trimmings  without  any  background,  or 
is  laid  upon  soft-coloured  satin  or  velvet 
grounds  that  blend  into  its  general  tone. 
When  this  work  upon  coarse  canvas  is  con- 
fined to  cream-colour,  its  appearance  when 
cut  out  is  that  of  handsome  and  bold  lace  ; 
when  coloured  silks  are  judiciously  employed 
to  complete  it,  the  work  resembles  the  well- 
known  coloured  Cretan  laces.  The  advantage 
gained  by  this  new  kind  of  coloured  lace 
over  that  which  was  last  year  executed  upon 
blonde  laces,  or  over  coarse  machine  lace,  is 
that  the  design  is  in  the  hands  of  the  worker ; 
and  thus  good  Venetian  lace  designs  can  be 
used,  or  original  modern  patterns  drawn  for 
the  express  purpose.  The  bought  laces,  how- 
ever good,  were  never  intended  to  be  em- 
broidered, and  are  not  sufficiently  flowing 
and  bold,  and  the  same  design  is  seen  in 
almost  every  shop  that  sells  the  materials. 
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STUDIES   OF   GBEAT   PAXNTEES 

By  S.  ITDNY. 


V. 
ALBERT   DURER. 


A  R  away  in  the 
south  -  east  corner 
of  Germany,  where 
the  Pegnitz  flows 
through  a  peace- 
ful valley  of  broad 
meadow-land,  and 
in  the  distance  rise 
the  blue  mountains 
of  Franconia,  lies  the  old  city  of  Nuremberg. 
It  is  still  one  of  the  quaintest  spots  in  all 
Europe,  where  we  may  meet  the  Middle 
Ages  face  to  face,  and  catch  something 
more   than    the   echo   of    their   life.      The 


streets  are  full  of  the  beautiful  old  houses, 
each  with  an  individual  soul,  so  to  speak,  of 
its  own.  In  two  lines,  round  what  have  now 
become  the  public  gardens,  run  the  steep 
impregnable  walls,  further  strengthened  with 
seventy  towers.  The  Pegnitz  is  still  crossed, 
as  in  the  days  of  yore,  by  innumerable 
bridges ;  the  castle,  with  the  same  glorious 
view  of  the  stretching  plain,  has  been  trans- 
formed, it  is  true,  into  a  palace  of  art,  but 
the  noble  Rathaus  hands  on  the  proud  tra- 
dition of  self-government  and  independence. 
Longfellow,  who  has  a  wonderful  sympathy 
with  the  life  of  the  Old  World  before  his 
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father  left  it,  strikes  the  right  chord  when 
he  sings — 

"Quaint   old   town   of  toil  and  traffic,   quaint   old 
town  of  art  and  song, 
Memories  haunt  the  pointed  gable,  like  the  rooks 
that  round  them  throng." 

It  was  one  day  in  the  spring  or  summer 
of    the  year    1455  that  Albert  Diirer,  our 
artist's  father,  just  entered  the  city  which 
thenceforth  became    his  home.     The  people 
were  keeping  high  holiday  on  the  marriage 
of  Philip  Pirkheimer,  a  son  of  one  of  the 
noblest  houses,  a  cousin  of  that  other  Pirk- 
heimer whose  name  is  linked  with  that  of 
Diirer  himself.    The  marriage  was  celebrated 
at  the  castle,  and  under  the  broad  lime  in  the 
courtyard  (which  people  said  then  had  been 
planted  by  the  legendary  Queen  Cunegunde, 
and  is  flowering  still  year  after  year)  danced 
the  maidens  of  the  city.     Albert  viewed  the 
pretty  gladsome  sight  as  a  stranger  :  perhaps 
he  was  thinking  that  one  of  those  maidens 
might  one  day  become  his  own.    But  hitherto 
he  had  been  a  wanderer ;  he  came  directly 
from  the  Netherlands,  yet  his  home  was  in 
distant  Hungary.     His  father  was  a  gold- 
smith in  Gyula,  his  grandfather  had  owned 
land  and  cattle  at  a  settlement  called  Eytas, 
of  which  Diirer  is  supposed  to  have  left  us  a 
charming  view  in  the  landscape  of  one  of  his 
best-known   prints.      One    of    his   brothers 
became  a  saddler,  another  a  parish  priest ; 
but  he  had  found  his  way  to  the  queen  of 
German  cities,  and   there   he  stayed.     His 
heart  must  have  stirred  within  him  as  he 
came  within  sight  of  her  countless  towers, 
as  he  passed  the  threefold  walls  and  wide 
moats,  as  he  wandered  through  her  beautiful 
streets,    or    saw   everywhere    signs   of    her 
wealth,  and  gazed  at  her  wonders — the  im- 
perial jewels  or  the  holy  relics.    For  Nurem- 
berg  numbered   already   about   a    hundred 
thousand   souls  ;  she  was  the  central  mart 
for  commerce  from  north   and  south,  east 
and  west;   the  Pegnitz  turned  within  the 
walls  sixty-seven  mill-wheels.      Pius  II.,  a 
cultured   and    travelled    pope,  said    that    a 
moderate  citizen  lived  there  in  more  comfort 
than  the  King  of  Scotland. 

Albert  joined  a  well-known  goldsmith, 
Holper  by  name,  whose  baby  daughter  he 
married  twelve  years  later,  then  (1 467)  a  bride 
of  fifteen — "a  pretty  well-grown  maiden,"  and 
as  virtuous  as  she  was  pretty,  so  her  son  tells 
us.  At  the  same  time  he  was  invited  by  the 
Council  to  become  a  burgher.  Then  followed  a 
long  train  of  children.  Their  births  are  most 
elaborately  chronicled  in  the  family  record, 


which  Albert  the  younger  has  preserved 
for  us,  and  accordingly  we  learn  that  on  St. 
Prudentia's  Day  (21  May),  1471,  the  second 
son  came  into  the  world,  and  received  from 
his  godfather  the  name  of  his  father,  Al- 
brecht.  That  godfather  was  a  very  remark- 
able man,  and  calls  for  a  moment's  notice. 
Anton  Koburger  enjoyed  as  publisher  a 
European  fame.  A  dedication  of  the  day 
calls  him  the  king  of  booksellers.  "He 
worked  with  twenty-four  presses,  and  em- 
ployed over  a  hundred  compositors,  correc- 
tors, pressmen,  illuminators,  bookbinders,  &c. 
He  had  agents  in  every  country,  and  in  many 
towns  book-stalls."  Practically  indeed  he 
was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  New 
Learning.  He  is  a  good  example  of  the 
intellectual  and  mechanical  activity  of  his 
age  in  the  old  city. 

In  those  days  nobleman  and  burgher  and 
artisan  all  lived  beneath  the  same  roof,  but 
of  course  in  very  different  parts  of  the  same 
big  house,  j  ust  as  continued  to  be  the  custom 
in  Paris  clown   to  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution.     Albert  was  born  in  the  back 
quarters  of  a  palace  which  belonged  to  a  rich 
and  cultured  patrician,  Johannes  Pirkheimer. 
Not  six  months  before  a  much-desired  son 
had  been  added  to  the  noble  household,  who 
grew  into  Willibald,  Diirer's  intimate  friend. 
As  boys  they  must  often  have  met  on  the  old 
oaken  stairs,  and  played  in  the  quaint  court- 
yard.    The  windows  looked  out  upon  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  beautiful  spots   in  all 
Nuremberg.     The  Frauenkirche  (or  Church 
of  Our  Lady),  on  the  site  of  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, had  been  built  in  1355  as  an  imperial 
chapel.     Its  stonework  is  richly  fretted  with 
most  delicate  sculpture,  with  Gothic  orna- 
ment and  animated  figures.     It  had  risen  at 
the  bidding  of  Charles  IV.,  the  Luxembourg 
Emperor,  who  loved  and  was  honoured  at 
Nuremberg,  just  as  he  lived  in  the  memory 
of  that  other  great  Franconian  city,  Goethe's 
birthplace.      Close   to   it   towered  too   into 
the  blue  Southern  sky  the  Sclibne  Brunnen 
(Beautiful    Fountain),   a  noble   triumph   of 
old  German  art,  and  with  its  companion  a 
sort  of  school  to  Nuremberg  sculptors.  Every 
Easter   a   most   important     ceremony   took 
place  in  front  of  the  Frauenkirche,  which 
lasted  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  in  1804;  the  crown  insignia 
and  imperial  relics  were  brought  from  the 
vaults  of  the  Hospital  Church  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,    and   exposed   for   the   adoration  of 
Niirembergers  and  strangers  on  a  temporary 
stage  in  the  market-place. 
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Albert,  however,  was  barely  four  years 
old  (1475)  when  they  moved  into  a  house  of 
their  own.  It  stood  at  the  corner  of  the 
Burgstrasse,  which  led  up  to  the  castle;  and 
just  in  front  of  it  were  erected  the  triumphal 
arches  for  an  imperial  visit,  or  similar 
festivity.  Two  doors  lower  down  in  his  own 
street  was  the  house  of  his  future  master, 
and  the  second  beyond  the  Mercers'  Lane 
belonged  to  the  uncle  of  his  future  wife ;  a 
little  further  away  in  the  same  street  lived 
his  godfather,  the  publisher. 

On  a  drawing  in  the  British  Museum,  in 
chalk,  on  reddish  paper,  of  a  woman  holding 
a  falcon  and  wearing  a  close-fitting  pointed 
Burgundian  cap  and  veil,  is  written  in  the 
hand  of  a  playfellow:   "Albert  Diiier  did 
this  for  me  a  long  time  ago,  before  he  went 
to  learn  painting  in  Wolgemut's  house,  on 
the  upper  floor  in  the  back  building,  in  the 
presence  of  the  late  Conrad  Loinayer."     We 
can  see  bow  the  little  worker  looked  as  he 
bent  earnestly  over  his  task  in  the  dark  old 
German  chamber,  from  the  silver  point  draw- 
ing in  the  Albertina  Collection  at   Vienna, 
■with  the  inscription  in  his  own  hand,  "  I  did 
this  counterfeit  of  myself  from  a  looking- 
glass  in  1484,  when  I  was  yet  a  child.    Albert 
Diirer."     It  is  a  wistful  face,  with  all  the 
promise  of  his  manly  beauty.    The  long  hair 
is  cut  straight  across  the  brow :  his  cap  was 
probably    trimmed    with     bright  -  coloured 
feathers.    In  point  of  execution  the  portrait 
is  a  wonderful  work  for  an  untaught  boy : 
specially  fine  is  the  hair :  the  eyes,  however, 
are  hard  and  rather  lifeless,  and  we  see  no 
reason  for  the  extended  right  hand.    A  year 
later    he   produced   a   beautiful   little    pen- 
drawing  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  beneath 
a  canopy,  with  attendant  angels  playing  the 
lute  and  harp.    Steeped  in  Gothic  sentiment, 
the  purity,  grace,  and  emotion  in  this  study 
teach  us  how  high  he  aimed  already.     When 
he  exchanged  the  goldsmith's  shop  for  the 
painter's    studio,    his    new   berth   was    not 
altogether  a  bed  of  roses.     School  life  was 
hard    enough   in    those    days.     He   trotted 
to  the  low  room,  where  the  pedagogue  sat 
rod    in    hand,  with   very  different    feelings 
from  those  of  a  poor  and  friendless  scholar 
like  Luther,  and  he  came  home  to  a  loving 
family.     As  he  grew  older,  however,  he  be- 
came more  an  object  of  jealousy  to  his  ill- 
natured    companions,    and    probably    more 
sensitive.      During    his    apprenticeship    to 
Wol^emut  he  says,  "God  gave  me  diligence, 
so  that  I  learnt  much,  but  I  had  to  sutler  a 
great  deal  from  the  journeymen."     What 


sort  of  man  was  his  new  master?  Diirer 
has  left  us  his  portrait  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two,  thirty  years  after  he  ceased  to  be  his 
scholar.  It  is  a  rugged  but  kindly  old 
head,  with  a  stamp  of  intellectual  restless- 
ness that  is  quite  borne  out  by  the  story  of 
his  life. 

For  four  years,  or  rather  less,  Albert  con- 
tinued with  his  master.  When  he  had 
served  his  time  as  apprentice,  his  father 
sent  him  away  to  travel,  according  to  the 
German  custom,  and  to  gather  all  that  he 
could  from  the  works  of  others.  He  set 
out  at  Easter  1490. 

By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
wave  of  Northern  art  had  spent  its  force, 
Diirer  could  learn  little  in  the  Netherlands 
or  the  Rhineland ;  but  beyond  the  Alps 
there  lay  a  splendid  city  of  which  he  had 
doubtless  heard  much,  and  of  whose  art, 
with  that  of  her  tributaries,  he  knew  at 
least  through  engravings.  Venice  had  very 
old  relations  with  Nuremberg.  There  were 
Niirembergers  in  high  places  at  the  Fondaco 
de'  Tedeschi,1  and  others  in  search  of  the 
New  Learning  at  the  University  of  Padua. 

Albert,  we  may  feel  sure,  however,  en- 
joyed Venice  in  other  ways.  It  was  the 
gayest  city  in  Europe;  he  was  young  and 
singularly  handsome.  It  was  also  full  of 
strange  sights  and  customs,  which  would 
excite  his  restless  curiosity,  and  rich  with 
the  beauty  of  sea  and  sky,  of  buildings  and 
of  dress,  dear  to  one  who  loved  inanimate  as 
well  as  animate  nature.  Thus,  he  would 
sketch  the  head  of  a  bearded  Turk  with 
open  mouth  and  angry  look,  to  use  him 
afterwards  as  a  model  for  the  cruel  Emperor 
Diocletian  witnessing  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
John ;  or  study  with  infinite  care  a  living 
lion,  whom  he  represented  at  the  entrance 
of  a  dark  cavern  amid  green  vegetation, 
with  a  distant  view  of  the  sea-coast,  as  if 
connecting  the  monster  with  something  rare 
and  uncanny.  Or,  again,  he  would  draw  an 
alchemist  in  Oriental  turban  and  robe,  with 
a  skull  in  his  hands,  standing  before  a  book 
and  cauldron ;  varying  these  studies  from 
the  life  with  sketches  from  Venetian  monu- 
ments and  in  Venetian  churches. 

But  far  the  most  interesting  relics  of  these 
Wanderjahre  are  the  landscape  sketches, 
often  finished  in  water-colour,  which  he  con- 
stantly threw  off  with  no  apparent  purpose 
but  that  of  conquering  the  representation  of 
Nature,  and  giving  vent  to  his  sense  of  her 
delights.  Here,  for  instance,  we  have  a  pen 
1  Tho  German  factory. 
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Study  of  steep  rocks  in  the  foreground,  with 
a  castle  rising  among  trees  in  the  middle 
distance,  and  the  outline  of  far-off  moun- 
tains ;  or,  again,  an  exquisitely  finished 
water-colour  of  green  vegetation  reflected  in 
a  still  pool.  In  the  former  a  traveller  strides 
towards  a  gate  that  lies  beneath  the  over- 
hanging cliffs  right  in  his  way,  raising  his 
right  arm  with  a  gesture  of  joy.  Perhaps 
it  is  Durer  himself.  Thus  he  must  have 
been  often  seen  in  the  passes  that  lead 
through  the  Tyrol  into  Italy,  when  he 
stopped  to  take  his  hasty  pencil  notes,  and 
then  resumed  his  road.  Many  of  his  sketches 
belong  to  this  country,  which  charmed  his 
romantic  soul :  he  found  special  pleasure  in 
drawing  rocks,  and  succeeded  wonderfully 
in  defining  their  nature.  Best  of  all,  he  was 
master  of  his  time  and  inclinations.  We 
may  accompany  him  in  spirit  over  the 
rippling  waters  of  the  Inn,1  in  the  presence 
of  the  distant  snow-capped  mountains,  to  the 
brilliant  blue  sky  and  the  elaborated  castle 
at  Trint.1  He  is  never  tired  of  grey  walls 
and  tapering  towers  ;  he  studies  trees  closely 
and  carefully;  and  he  leads  us  through 
the  Alpine  passes  on  to  Italian  soil.  These 
drawings  have  too  for  us  a  peculiar  charm, 
for  strangely  enough  these  bits  of  landscape 
are  often  conceived  in  a  modern  spirit,  which 
positively  startles  us,  sometimes  by  its  senti- 
ment, sometimes  by  its  pictorial  motive,  as 
for  instance  when  he  studies  the  effects  of 
light  on  a  receding  stretch  of  country. 

Nor  while  he  sketches  in  strange  lands 
was  he  likely  to  forget  his  dear  city.  At 
one  time  he  draws  one  of  the  gates,  at 
another  the  graveyard  in  which  he  was  to 
lie,  at  another  some  one  of  the  many  mills. 
Or  he  took  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  city,  with 
water  and.  ships  in  the  background.  Or, 
once  more,  he  caught  the  charm  of  the  little 
oountry  houses  surrounded  by  a  moat,  where 
soldiers  were  quartered  in  time  of  war,  but 
bathed  now  in  the  setting  sun. 

His  father  recalled  Albert  to  Nuremberg 
after  Whitsuntide  in  1494  for  a  very  im- 
portant purpose.  Marriages  were  then,  as 
they  still  are  even  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
an  arrangement  between  the  parents  rather 
than  between  the  young  people  themselves. 
Old  Durer  had  done  well  for  his  son,  for  he 
married  into  the  old  merchant  class,  though 
not  into  a  family  with  any  share  in  the 
government.  "  Hans  Frey,"  says  Albert, 
u  gave  me  his  daughter,  with  a  dowry  of  two 

1  He  writes  Innsbruck  and  Trient,  Insprug  and 
Trint. 


hundred  florins;"  and  the  wedding  took  place 
on  the  14th  July,  1494,  so  that  there  was 
no  time  lost.     We  are  naturally  curious  to 
know  what  the  young  couple  were  like  when 
they  passed   together  through   the   Bride's 
Door  at  the  church  of  St.   Sebald.     Albert 
has   left  us  a   most  interesting   portrait  of 
himself    (1493)  at  the  age  of    twenty-two. 
"  It  is  a  bust  half  life-size,  showing  the  two 
hands  and   the   forearms.     A  crimson   cap 
with  short  narrow  strings,  the  throat  bare  to 
below  the  collar-bone,  an  embroidered  shirt, 
the  folds  of  the  sleeve  tied  underneath  with 
peach-coloured  ribbons,  and  a  blue-grey  fur- 
edged   cloak  with  yellow  laces,  make  up  a 
dainty  dress  befitting  a  well-bred  youth.     In 
his   hand    he    significantly   carries    a    blue 
eryngo,  called  in  German  Mannstrea.     He 
has  a  serious  youthful  face,  the  mouth  and 
chin   covered    with   slight    down,   the   nose 
already  aquiline."     Over  the  head    runs  a 
legend  commending  his  lot  to  heaven ;  per- 
haps he  was  thinking  of  the  coming  change  in 
his  life.     Tradition  has  said  that  he  learnt  the 
bitter  lesson  of  married  misery  from  a  hand- 
some  but   querulous    wife ;  but  those   who 
have  gone  deepest  into  the  question  tell  us 
that  Agnes  has  been  cruelly  misrepresented 
by   the   jealousy   of    Diirer's   grand    friend 
Pirkheimer.     To  her  fortune  and  rank  she 
added    personal    charms.       In  a   sketch   of 
1504  Albert  has  left  us  a  portrait  of  her 
still  blooming  womanhood.    The  high  smooth 
brow,  the  arched  eyebrows,  the  fine  aquiline 
nose,    round    cheeks,    and    voluptuous    but 
gracefully-curved  lips,  are  a  little  spoilt  by 
the  strange  look  in  the  eyes,  but  there  are 
no  signs  of  ill-temper.     Her  high  German 
cap  gives  the  face  a  somewhat  heavy  ap- 
pearance, yet  a  slight   smile  lights  up  the 
regular  features.     He  liked  to  catch  her  in 
a  moment  of  fun,  or  when  asleep,  as  in  the 
pen-drawing  inscribed  "  Mein  Agnes."     Or, 
again,  he  would  study  her  wardrobe  rather 
than    herself,  as    in  the  three   pictures   of 
costume,  on  which  he  has  written,   "  How 
they    dress    indoors,"    "How    they   go    to 
church,"    and    "  How    they  dress    for    the 
dance,"    at    Nuremberg.       The   Nuremberg 
women  were  rich  and  bold  in  material  and 
colour  at  all  times,  but  they  danced  in  a 
costume  which  may  not  recommend  itself  to 
all  my  readers.     "  A  yellowish  cap  is  drawn 
down  to  meet  the  tightly  drawn  chin-cloth ; 
the  dress  is  green,  with  rich  folds  and  a  long 
train,  slightly  cut  out  on  the  shoulders,  and 
fastened   in  front   with   a   gold   clasp ;  the 
sleeves  are  tight  and  slashed  at  the  elbow. 
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the  outer  sleeve  red,  while  from  the  shoulders 
hang  large  open  sleeves  lined  and  edged  with 
white  fur,  which  either  reached  to  the  train 
or  were  held  up  over  the  arm."  1 

Albert  "  bore  deep  love  to  that  venerable 
city,  his  fatherland,"  as  he  tells  us  himself. 
But  though  he  had  resolved  to  settle  and 
achieve  his  best  for  her  fame,  he  found  no 
small  difficulty  in  managing  his  studio,  his 
commissions,  and  his  assistants  properly. 
He  considered  painting  as  serving  two  main 
purposes — setting  forth  the  "  sufferings  of 
Christ "  and  the  truths  of  religion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  preserving  the  features  of 
men  after  their  death  on  the  other.  And 
at  first  he  seems  to  have  confined  himself  to 
these  two  objects.  The  altar-pieces  of  these 
early  years  are  touched  here  and  there  with 
a  freshness  of  feeling  and  beauty  of  execu- 
tion which  betray  the  master  spirit.  But 
they  were  too  large,  like  many  even  in  later 
life,  to  be  painted  by  his  own  hand,  and 
were  in  fact  largely  the  work  of  pupils. 
The  master  in  fact  often  contented  himself 
with  making  a  very  careful  sketch,  which  he 
then  transferred  with  a  brush  on  to  the 
prepared  panel  in  dark  lines,  that  may  still 
be  seen  when  the  colour  is  thin.  In  one  or 
two  cases  he  seems  to  have  done  everything 
himself,  and  then  he  produced  a  memorable 
picture.  When  he  chose  he  could  already 
play  with  wonderful  skill  upon  the  chords 
of  common  life,  and  paint  the  sacred  life  of 
the  Holy  Family  with  its  heavenly  visitants, 
a  glass  of  wild  flowers,  or  a  saint  with 
a  charm  of  reality  which  is  always  refresh- 
ing. He  was  busy  too  preserving  the  life 
of  his  time  in  other  ways.  He  repeats  his 
portrait  in  a  more  gay  and  gallant  costume 
than  ever.  His  shirt  of  fine  linen  hemmed 
with  gold  thread  leaves  the  throat  bare ;  on 
his  left  arm  hangs  a  violet  mantle ;  under- 
neath a  loose  doublet  fits  a  tight  fashionable 
vest;  his  gloves  are  grey,  but  black  and 
white  predominate  in  cap  and  sleeves  and 
ribbons.  In  1497  he  painted  an  exquisite 
half-length  study  (half-lengths  are  his  usual 
style)  of  a  young  girl  at  her  prayers.  The 
dress  is  rich,  deep  red  bordered  with  green ; 
a  transparent  white  veil  and  cord  bracelet, 
on  the  clasp  of  which  can  be  discerned  in 
finest  miniature  a  Crucifixion.  But  to 
Diirer  the  charm  of  his  model  lay  no  doubt 

1  Our  Illustration  of  the  Knight  and  Lady  gives  a 
good  idea  of  these  costumes  so  far  as  regards  form  : 
but  their  charm  lay  doubtless  in  beauty  of  colour  and 
texture.  Its  sarcastic  wit  reminds  us,  however,  more 
of  Holbein  than  of  Diirer. 


in  the  wealth  of  golden  hair,  which  he  has 
rendered  with  a  truth,  a  softness,  and  a 
glow  of  colour  that  are  not  impaired  by  his 
careful  tracing  of  each  single  hair.  On  the 
young  painter,  now  a  man  of  twenty-seven 
or  eight,  portrait  commissions  began  to 
come  in,  but  they  were  for  ugly  old  men, 
who  somehow  or  other  did  not  spur  Diirer 
to  any  very  happy  effort. 

Meanwhile  Albert  Diirer  was  living 
through  a  crisis  in  human  history.  It  was 
not  only  a  time  of  great  rivalries  between 
nations  and  dynasties  and  personalities,  nor 
even  of  social  and  political  ferment ;  men 
were  searching  for  light  on  intellectual 
problems  of  every  kind  in  science  and  morals 
and  art. 

We  can  trace  his  keen  interest  in  the 
Reformation  in  his  youthful  designs  for  the 
Apocalypse.  He  burned  with  desire  for  the 
true  Church,  of  which  what  existed  seemed  a 
bitter  parody.  "  Give  us,  O  Lord,"  he  prays, 
"  the  new  and  beautiful  Jerusalem,  which 
comes  down  from  heaven,  and  of  which  the 
Apocalypse  speaks."  In  the  Apocalypse  he 
saw  a  solution  of  all  those  mysterious  evils 
which  lay  heavy  upon  the  world.  It  spoke 
of  the  victory  of  good  over  bad,  of  the 
purification  and  final  triumph  of  the  Church. 
By  looking  constantly  upon  the  Last  Judg- 
ment men  would  learn  to  see  the  passing 
things  of  time  in  their  true  light.  The 
splendid  images  of  the  Seer  of  Patmos 
seemed  pregnant  with  significance  even  in 
those  days.  He  followed  Luther's  adventures 
with  intense  excitement. 

Diirer,  however,  was  just  as  eager  about 
the  beauty  as  about  the  meaning  of  his  art. 
In  his  introduction  to  the  treatise  on  Human 
Proportions  he  tells  us  that  he  had  found 
no  one  but  a  man  named  Jacobus,  born  in 
Venice,  a  good  and  delightful  painter,  who 
had  described  the  measurement  of  the  human 
body.  Jacopo  showed  him  "  a  man  and 
woman "  which  he  had  clone  by  rule  and 
measure,  "  so  that  at  that  time  I  would 
rather  have  understood  his  meaning  than 
seen  a  new  kingdom."  He  devoted  himself 
also  to  the  variety  of  details  in  Nature, 
for  "  from  many  beautiful  things  one  collects 
something  good,  just  as  honey  is  gathered 
from  many  flowers."  Gradually  his  ideas, 
specially  with  regard  to  the  human  form, 
assumed  their  final  shape.  "Some  say,"  he 
writes  in  a  note,  "  how  men  ought  to  be  .  .  . 
but  I  esteem  Nature  as  the  master  in  this 
matter.  The  Creator  made  men  once  for  all 
as  they  should  be,  and  I  believe  that  correct- 
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ness  of  form  and  true  beauty  are  to  be  found 
in  the  human  race  as  a  whole."  How  he 
loved  birds  and  beasts,  herbs  and  flowers  can 
be  seen  from  the  extraordinary  careful  studies 
of  these  years,  many  of  them  in  colour. 
Let  us  name  one  or  two  of  these,  that  the 
reader  may  judge  for  herself.  "A  life-size 
head  of  a  stag,  struck  dead  by  an  arrow 
beneath  the  left  eye,  the  wing  of  a  mag- 
pie, a  crawling  stag-beetle,  a  hare  sitting 
crouched  together  and  timidly  sniffing  with 
ears  erect  (probably  on  the  painter's  table,  as 
the  cross-bars  of  the  window  are  distinctly 
reflected  in  its  eyes),  a  grass-plot  and  group 
of  green  plants,  a  little  bunch  of  violets,  to 
the  reality  of  which  nothing  seems  wanting 
but  the  scent."  Of  course  when  he  intro- 
duces finished  details  like  these  into  his 
pictures  he  comes  under  the  censure  of  the 
Italians  such  as  Michael  Angelo,  who  from 
the  Roman  home  of  his  declining  life  con- 
demned German  painters  for  putting  into  a 
single  canvas  a  number  of  elaborate  things 
each  fit  to  make  a  separate  subject,  but 
destructive  of  all  effect  and  unity  when 
heaped  together  indiscriminately. 

Michael  Angelo  tells  us  that  Diirer  was  in 
his  mind,  and  an  instance  of  what  he  speaks 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  beautiful  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  which  now  adorns  the  Tribune  or 
collection  of  masterpieces  in  the  Uffizi  at 
Florence,  and  in  which  all  Nature  seems  to 
join  in  the  worship  of  the  Wise  Men.  But 
Diirer  was  soon  to  learn  better.  A  crisis  in 
his  life  and  art  was  at  hand.  His  father  had 
fallen  ill  "with  a  kind  of  dysentery  no  one 
could  cure." 

' '  Soon  he  clearly  saw  death  before  him, 
and  with  great  patience  waited  to  go, 
recommending  my  mother  to  me  and  a  godly 
life  to  all  of  us.  He  received  the  sacraments, 
and  died  a  true  Christian  on  the  eve  of  St. 
Matthew  (September  21),  at  midnight,  in 
1502,  as  I  have  written  more  at  length  in 
another  book." 

Such  is  the  entry  in  Albert's  journal,  and 
by  a  happy  chance  the  very  leaf  recording 
the  death-bed  scene  has  been  found,  though 
all  the  rest  are  lost.  How  vividly  it  brings 
before  us  the  peaceful  end,  full  of  courage 
and  hope,  which  ushered  the  good  old  gold- 
smith from  the  dark  Nuremberg  chamber 
into  the  presence  of  just  men  made  perfect. 
"  The  last  moment  had  come,  and  the  angel 
of  death  was  in  the  room.  The  old  nurse 
helped  him  to  rise,  and  put  the  close  cap 
upon  his  head  again,  u  hich  had  become  wet 
by  the  heavy  sweat.  He  wanted  something 
to  drink,  and  she  gave  him  Rhine  wine,  of 


which  he  tasted  some  and  then  wished  to  lie 
down  again.  He  thanked  her  for  her  aid, 
but  no  sooner  lay  back  upon  his  pillows  than 
his  last  agony  began.  Then  the  old  woman 
trimmed  the  lamp  and  set  herself  to  read 
aloud  St.  Bernard's  dying  song,  but  she  only 
reached  the  third  verse,  and  behold  his 
soul  had  gone.  God  be  good  to  him.  Amen. 
Then  the  little  maid,  when  she  saw  that  he 
was  dying,  ran  quickly  up  to  my  chamber 
and  waked  me.  I  went  down  fast,  but  he 
was  gone,  and  I  grieved  much  that  I  had 
not  been  found  worthy  to  be  beside  him  at 
his  end."  He  has  left  us  a  portrait  painted 
five  years  before  this  of  the  father  he  so 
dearly  loved. 

In  1503  he  himself  fell  very  ill.  As  he 
lay  upon  his  bed  of  sickness,  probably  in 
the  long  and  dreary  period  of  convalescence, 
he  gave  rein  to  his  imagination,  and  found 
pleasure  in  using  those  beautiful  but  wasted 
hands,  which  could  not  part  with  all  their 
cunning.  He  executed  particularly  a  deeply 
touching  figure  of  our  Lord,  in  which  he  has 
striven  to  express  the  pathos  and  beauty  of 
suffering.  Other  works  tell  the  same  story 
of  a  great  stride  in  Diirer's  genius,  none 
more  than  his  portraits,  and  he  has  left  us  a 
masterly  likeness  of  himself  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  (1500).  The  head,  which  is 
mysteriously  sweet,  makes  us  think  for  a 
moment  of  the  traditional  Christ.  It  is 
also  beautifully  painted. 

In  1503  Pirkheimer's  wife  Crescentia  died, 
and  Diirer's  intimacy  with  him  very  probably 
commenced.  Willibald,  the  scholar  and  the 
soldier,  looks  certainly,  with  his  coarse, 
almost  repulsive  features,  an  unnatural 
companion  for  the  spiritual  painter.  But 
so  far  as  rank  was  concerned,  Diirer  had 
probably  the  entree  of  the  best  society  at 
Nuremberg.  In  1506  he  set  out  for  Venice 
to  paint  an  altar-piece  for  the  German  com- 
munity there.  Giorgione  and  Titian  were 
employed  just  about  the  same  time  in  paint- 
ing frescoes  upon  the  facade  and  walls  of 
the  Fondaco,  but  Albert  does  not  so  much 
as  mention  them.  Mantegna  was  actually 
on  his  death-bed  at  Mantua.  We  possess 
some  interesting  letters  from  Diirer  to  Pirk- 
heimer  about  this  visit.  They  were  evidently 
scribbled  whenever  he  had  a  spare  minute,1 
and  refer  largely  to  commissions,  especially 
to  certain  purchases  of  precious  stones,  which 
he  had  undertaken  for  his  rich  friend,  and 

1  Often  from  the  hour,  which  he  gives  as  well  as  the 
date,  we  can  see  that  he  is  sitting  late  into  the  night, 
till  the  striking  of  the  clock  and  the  want  of  sleep 
drive  him  oil'  to  hed,  as  he  tells  us  himself. 
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by  which  he  was  considerably  embarrassed  ; 
for  though  trained  as  a  goldsmith  in  his 
father's  shop,  he  really  knew  nothing,  he 
says,  of  the  value  of  such  things.  He  had 
his  own  troubles  too.  He  was  clearly  in 
Pirkheimer's  debt,  and  anxious  to  pay  what 
he  owed.  At  the  same  time  he  had  to  sup- 
port others  at  home  besides  his  wife  (his 
mother  and  younger  brothers  had  come  to 
his  house  some  time  after  his  father's  death), 
and  he  has  to  remind  them  about  such  little 
details  as  the  "  sale  of  the  Easter  eggs," 
elaborately  painted  no  doubt  and  gilt,  and 
fetching  a  fair  price  perhaps  when  coming 
from  the  great  artist's  household.  Diirer, 
however,  had  mercurial  spirits.  He  man- 
aged, in  srue  of  his  hard  work  at  Venice, 
to  enjoy  the  life  there,  and  he  was  full  of 
"  quips  and  cranks "  towards  Pirkheimer, 
often  adding  point  to  his  shafts  by  roughly- 
sketched  caricatures.  When  his  spirits  were 
highest  he  would  begin  his  rambling  epistles 
with  a  polyglot  l  of  every  tongue  but  his 
own,  and  he  likes  to  refer  to  third  persons 
under  a  nickname  ;  his  wife  is  often  "  our 
reckoning-mistress." 

He  reached  Venice,  travelling  probably 
with  the  weekly  post  that  ran  between  the 
two  great  trading  cities,  before  the  feast  of 
Epiphany,  on  which  his  first  letter  is  dated, 
and  left  after  Michaelmas  the  same  year. 

"I  wish  you  were  here,"  he  writes. 
u  There  are  many  fine  fellows  among  the 
painters  who  get  more  and  more  friendly  with 
me ;  it  holds  one's  heart  up.  Well-brought- 
up  folks,  good  lute-players,  skilled  pipers, 
and  many  excellent  and  noble  people  are  in 
the  company,  all  wishing  me  very  well  and 
being  very  friendly.  On  the  other  hand, 
here  are  the  falsest,  most  lying,  thievish 
villains  in  the  whole  world,  I  believe,  appear- 
ing to  the  unwary  the  pleasantest  possible 
fellows.  I  laugh  to  myself  when  they  try  it 
with  me."  Among  the  most  unpleasant 
were  his  own  countrymen.  His  Church  work 
too  gave  offence  :  they  said  it  was  not  as 
the  antique,  and  therefore  not  good.  Old 
Gian  Bellini  visited  and  treated  him  most 
kindly. 

Meanwhile  things  were  going  better  with 
the  writer.  He  was  cheated  and  compelled 
to  contribute  four  of  his  hard-earned  florins 
to  the  Painters'  Guild.  He  lost  property 
in  "  a  fire  which  burned  six  hours  near  by 
Peter  Penders'."  But  the  Doge  and  Patri- 
arch had  seen  his  picture,  and  he  had  become 
quite  a  gentleman  in  Venice.     Sometimes  he 

1  Pirkheimer  was  a  linguist,  and  Albert  enjoys 
laughing  at  him  in  this  way. 


is  very  merry,  wishing  to  see  Pirkheimer  in 
a  Scotch  kilt,  or  his  wife  to  hear  the  fiddles 
which  are  so  skilful  they  "  weep  of  them- 
selves "  ;  perhaps  then  even  she  might  do  the 
same.  At  last  he  is  coming  home,  by  way  of 
Bologna,  "  to  learn  from  an  artist  there  the 
mystery  of  perspective."  He  had  sent  all  sorts 
of  things  to  Pirkheimer  before  him — paper 
and  books,  pens,  jewels,  carpets,  and  a  Vene- 
tian glass.  He  had  been  "actually  learning 
to  dance,  and  paid  a  couple  of  visits  to  the 
school ;  but  no  one  could  get  him  into  it." 
Indeed  he  is  quite  melancholy  at  the  idea 
of  leaving.  "  Alas !  how  shall  I  live  in 
Nuremberg  after  the  bright  sun  of  Venice  ? 
Here  I  am  the  lord,  at  home  only  the 
hanger-on."  On  the  Lagoons  he  had  met 
"  pleasant  people,  true  artists."  His  visitors 
were  noble  and  numerous,  so  that  he  had  to 
hide  himself  in  order  to  get  any  painting 
done.  When  he  got  home  he  professed  to 
believe  that  so  great  a  man  as  Pirkheimer 
"  would  never  go  about  the  streets  again 
walking  with  the  hard-up  poltroon  of  a 
painter"  which  he  declared  himself  to  be. 

When  Albert  returned  from  Italy  he  set 
to  work  at  once  upon  what  is  known  as  the 
Copper  Passion.  Ever  since  1503  or  1504  he 
had  taken  to  signing  each  plate  with  his  mono- 
gram ^-^  .    and  the  date  of  its  execution, 

so  that  we  can  follow  the  execution  of  the 
whole  series.  The  sixteen  miniature  designs 
of  the  Passion  on  Copper  took  five  years 
to  appear.  "They  are,"  says  an  able 
critic,  "  among  the  most  extraordinary  feats 
of  engraving :  the  curiousness  of  execution, 
the  power  of  hand  in  minutise,  combined 
with  the  dramatic  reality  and  terrible 
truthfulness  of  Diirer's  nature,  can  never  be 
reproduced,  emulated,  or  supplanted." 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  working  at  two 
other  series  on  wood,  of  the  same  subject,  en- 
titled respectively  The  Little  and  The  Greater 
Passion.  The  latter  consists  of  but  twelve 
cuts,  15  inches  by  10 J,  but  within  these 
scanty  limits,  and  with  such  simple  materials 
as  a  wooden  plank  and  a  very  fine  knife,  in 
the  hands  of  his  skilful  interpreters,  the 
artist  has  worked  wouders.  The  title-page, 
representing  a  mocking  soldier  with  the  reed 
and  sceptre  before  our  seated  Lord,  is  a 
worthy  introduction  to  its  tragic  scenes. 
He  ranges  from  the  rude  violence  of  the 
brutal  soldiery  to  the  touching  desolation  of 
the  holy  women  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  with 
the  ease  of  a  master  to  whom  all  moods  and 
every  character  of  human  feeling  are  alike 
familiar.      The  Descent  of  Christ  to  Hades, 
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called  by  our  own  old  playwrights  the  Harrow- 
ing of  Hell,  is  a  "  mighty  creation  "  of  his  in- 
spired pencil.  Diirer  has  command  of  those 
two  notes  of  all  tragic  delineation — terror 
and  pity.  He  has  treated  the  same  scene 
admirably  in  the  Copper  Passion.  Hell  in 
his  conception  is  not  a  well-defined  region, 
as  in  the  older  pictures,  but  like  one  of  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth  of  which  the 
Psalmist  speaks,  and  in  which  human  re- 
morse mingles  with  the  fiendish  promptings 
of  the  Tempter.  The  appearance  of  our 
Lord  in  its  midst  (when  he  preached  to  the 
spirits  that  were  in  prison,  as  St.  Peter 
mysteriously  tells  us)  was  like  the  breaking 
of  the  sun  through  the  tangle  of  a  primeval 
jungle,  bringing  light  and  life  where  they 
had  hitherto  been  unknown.  Dlirer  has  felt 
the  infinite  pathos  as  well  as  the  horror  of 
it  all,  and  wonderfully  pourtrayed  them. 

His  manner  of  dealing  with  the  sacred 
story  is  always  that  of  a  master,  not  only 
of  his  art,  but  also  of  popular  theology. 
He  feels  his  way  instinctively  to  the  true 
significance  of  each  act  in  what  he  calls 
comprehensively  The  Passion.  Thus  in  the 
Copper  Series  when  The  Resurrection  seems 
to  have  brought  his  recital  of  our  Lord's 
sufferings  to  an  end,  he  adds  a  sixteenth 
plate  representing  St.  Peter  and  John  heal- 
ing the  Cripple  at  the  Beautiful  Gate,  as  if 
this  power  of  bestowing  health  upon  body 
and  soul  ilowed  necessarily  from  the  conquest 
of  sin  and  death  accomplished  in  the  tomb, 
and  was  its  counterpart  on  earth. 

We  do  not  of  course  expect  the  same 
finished  beauty  from  the  woodcuts  as  from 
the  engravings ;  but  Diirer  in  the  former 
works  for  his  effects  with  extraordinary 
certainty.  The  Little  Passion,  published 
like  the  Greater  Passion  in  1511,  consists  of 
thirty-seven  plates,  each,  however,  only  5 
inches  by  3|.  It  has  been  called  the  most 
complete  of  all  pictorial  schemes  of  Christian 
history.  It  was  intended  of  course  as  a 
popular  exposition  of  religion,  the  same  in 
purpose  as  the  costly  illuminations  of  a 
Missal  or  a  Book  of  Hours,  but  brought 
within  the  reach  of  individuals  of  all  classes 
by  its  cheapness.  How  comprehensive  it  is 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  begins 
with  the  Taking  of  the  Apple  and  the  Expul- 
sion from  Paradise,  and  is  brought  down  to 
the  Judgment  Day.  No  work  of  Diirer's  is 
so  well  known;  the  old  spirit  of  noble 
mysticism  pervades  every  cut.  Two  scenes 
occur  in  the  middle  of  the  series  which  dis- 
play his  gift  of  interpreting  utterly  different 
moods   of    feeling.     The    Cleansing    of    the 


Temple  relates  to  the  one  recorded  occasion 
on  which  the  Saviour's  antagonism  to  evil 
became  violent  opposition.  It  is  followed 
immediately  by  a  subject  which  the  artist 
has  invented,  or  at  least  did  not  find  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Gospels,  and  which  in  simple 
beauty,  and  the  pathos  of  its  occurrence 
among  the  grave  events  which  precede  and 
follow,  is  quite  equal  to  the  scene  in  which 
St.  Veronica  receives  the  true  image  of  the 
Lord  upon  the  handkerchief,  and  which 
similarly  interrupts  the  terrible  closing  acts 
in  the  Great  Drama. 

It  would  be  hard  to  produce  in  the  whole 
realm  of  Christian  art  anything  so  ex- 
quisitely sympathetic  as  the  rough  woodcut 
in  which  the  Saviour  turns  from  His  last 
communings  with  his  earthly  Mother  down 
the  steep  hill-path  which  leads  to  the  distant 
towers  of  Jerusalem,  which  rise  above  the 
wooden  paling  and  creeping  plants  that  form 
the  immediate  background  to  the  departing 
figure.  Nor  can  we  leave  these  wonderful 
prints  of  Diirer's  genius  without  once  more 
drawing  attention  to  the  nature  of  that 
Northern  realism  which  in  his  hands  affects 
us  more  profoundly  than  the  fairest  ideal 
creations  of  Italian  art.  Diirer's  power 
over  the  imagination  comes  no  doubt  from 
many  sources.  He  lived  in  an  age  and 
among  surroundings  intensely  fantastic  and 
picturesque,  and  he  stamps  the  impressions 
which  he  himself  received  from  it  vividly 
upon  his  work.  He  fervently  believed  in 
the  Divine  story  not  only  as  the  creed  and 
inheritance  of  the  visible  Church,  but  with 
the  same  personal  and  intense  apprehension 
of  its  relation  to  himself  which  marks  the 
Teutonic  mind,  and  gave  Luther  and  the 
other  great  .Reformers  their  abiding  power 
over  men's  hearts.  And  lastly,  he  did 
not  attempt  to  grasp  the  lofty  truths  of 
Christianity  in  their  abstract  and  eternal 
significance,  but  clothed  them  deliberately 
in  the  garb  and  with  the  feelings  of  his  day. 
The  populace,  the  worldly  priests,  the  brutal 
soldiery — the  fierce  passions,  the  calculating 
wickedness,  the  inhuman  violence — which 
brought  about  our  Lord's  last  sufferings  and 
death,  these  are  reproduced  from  the  very 
types  which  he  met  and  saw  in  his  own 
Germany  every  day  of  his  life,  and  they 
are  rendered  with  terrible  fidelity.  The 
ideal  of  Divine  pity  which  he  has  so  won- 
derfully expressed  in  the  humiliation  of  our 
Lord  was  the  highest  conception  he  could 
gather  from  the  heroic  spirits  of  his  own 
time  and  his  own  country.  His  weeping 
Maries  are  the  perfection  of  womanly  sym- 
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pathy  as  it  existed  often  beneath  the  un- 
gainly forms  of  his  German  sisters.  To  his 
pourtrayal  of  domestic  joys  we  must  return 
for  a  minute  hereafter  ;  but  I  want  here  to 
point  to  another  indication  of  Diirer's  atti- 
tude towards  these  sacred  compositions — the 
verses  which  he  often  appends  to  his  prints, 
but  also  wrote  on  other  occasions.  Albert 
is  humorous  generally,  in  the  true  German 
fashiou,  when  he  is  most  serious. 

Here  are  one  or  two  lines  attached  to  a 
small  print  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  in  1510  : 

"  Keep  it  before  us  to-day  and  to-morrow, 
Give  us  continual  rue  and  sorrow  ; 
Wash  me  clean,  and  make  me  well, 
I  pray  thee,  like  a  soul  from  hell. 
Lord  !  Thou  hast  overcome,  look  down ; 
Let  us  at  last  to  share  Thy  crown. " 

We  certainly  should  not  call  the  writer  a 
poet,  but  we  can  find  pleasure  in  the  simple 
vivid  earnestness  of  the  thoughts  and  their 
lucid  expression. 

The  year  1511,  besides  the  two  Passion 
series,  witnessed  a  third  set  of  engravings 
on  wood,  devoted  to  The  Life  of  the  Virgin. 
As  usual,  Diirer  furnishes  an  exquisite  title- 
cut  representing  Mary  sitting  on  a  cushion 
on  the  half -moon,  nursing  the  Holy  Child. 
Very  lovingly  he  carries  out  this  delicate 
blending  of  the  human  maiden  and  the 
Divine  mother.  The  design,  taken  of  course 
from  the  woman  of  the  Apocalypse,  "  clothed 
with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet," 
is  a  great  favourite  with  Diirer,  as  with  the 
mystical  Spaniards — Murillo,  for  instance — 
and  constantly  recurs  in  his  frequent  Marien- 
bilde.  The  most  famous  of  the  cuts  that 
follow  is  the  Repose  in  Egypt.  St.  Joseph 
has  brought  his  work  in  the  hot  weather  out 
of  the  delightful  old  house  half  timber,  half 
stone,  which  forms  the  setting  of  the  scene. 
In  the  foreground  he  plies  busily  his  car- 
penter's trade.  By  his  side  the  mother  rocks 
her  Babe  in  the  cradle,  and  innumerable 
.boy- angels  are  gambolling  by  their  side. 
High  overhead  in  heaven  the  Eternal  Father 
looks  down  upon  the  happy  scene  in  the  act 
of  benediction.  A  curious  little  point  in 
connection  with  this  particular  cut  gives  us 
some  insight  into  Diirer's  method  of  working. 
A  wooden  post  of  singular  construction, 
which  supports  an  overhanging  balcony  or 
chamber  in  St.  Joseph's  dwelling,  seems  to 
have  been  drawn  directly  from  some  similar 
pillars  in  the  hall  of  his  own  house,  where 
they  may  still  be  seen. 

But  to  these  years  of  peaceful  steady 
labour  belong  yet  better-known  works — the 
most  famous  of  all — The  Knight  with  Death 


and  the  Devil  appearing  in  1513,  Melancholy 
and  St.  Jerome  in  his  study  in  1514.  They 
are  engraved  on  copper,  marvels  of  execu- 
tion, unsurpassed  in  artistic  beauty  during 
the  last  three  centuries  and  more,  though 
the  process  was  then  in  its  infancy. 

Who  is  this  grim  cavalier  armed  cap-a-pie 
that  pursues  his  way  up  the  mountain 
ravine,  regardless  of  his  gaunt  companions, 
Death  with  a  bell  round  his  neck  like  an 
ecclesiastic  bearing  the  sacrament  (only 
he  carries  an  hour-glass  with  a  dial  on  the 
top,  which  he  seems  to  show  his  fellow- 
rider),  and  the  Devil  wearing  a  glaive, 
as  if  he  too  were  a  man  of  war  %  Nobody 
has  been  able  to  tell  us,  nor  do  the  acces- 
sories help  us  :  the  dog  who  trots  by  the 
horse's  side,  the  crawling  things  at  his  feet, 
the  lone  dark  forest,  the  crag-perched  castle 
which  overhangs  the  distant  road.  Is  the 
man  of  war  an  emblem  of  dauntless  human 
fortitude,  as  Yasari  thought  %  is  he  the  Good 
Knight  of  the  Reformation,  or  the  Bad 
Knight  bent  on  violence  and  plunder,  who 
infested  the  forests  of  Germany  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages]  or  does  his  hard  and 
weather-worn  expression  in  face  and  gesture, 
while  it  forbids  us  to  believe  him  the 
typical  Christian  hero,  suggest  his  journey 
and  g'oal  to  be  those  of  us  all  on  life's  rough 
road  %  Much  may  be  said  for  all  these  views. 
The  beautiful  engraving  of  St.  George  on 
horseback,  which  dates  from  five  years  earlier, 
shows  the  same  stern  cast  of  features ;  but 
there  at  least  the  dragon  lies  slain  upon  the 
ground  below.     The  letter  S  upon  the  tablet 


which  bears  1B\. '  might  stand  for  the  gallant 
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Yon  Sickengen,  Luther's  friend,  or  the  famous 
robber-knight  Sparnecker,  who  was  executed 
at  Nuremberg  about  this  time.  Death  and 
the  Devil  may  escort  him  gladly  to  a  deed 
of  blood,  or  they  may  dog  his  path  unheeded, 
or  they  may  lurk  unseen  yet  waiting  for  his 
soul.  But  the  interpretation  matters  little, 
so  long  as  we  can  enjoy  the  work  itself,  which 
has  been  justly  called  the  most  perfect  artistic 
invention  that  Germany  has  produced. 

Melancholia  is  the  most  fantastic  of  all 
Diirer's  creations.  "  Yanity  of  vanities,  a1.! 
is  vanity  ; "  such  seems  to  be  the  thought. 
There  she  sits,  her  great  wings  motionless 
by  her  side,  the  picture  of  dreamy  despair. 
She  wears  a  wreath  of  spleenwort  upon  her 
brow,  and  purses  and  keys  at  her  girdle,  as 
if  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  she  is  one  of 
the  daughters  of  men,  no  abstract  vision  of 
the  poet.  Around  her  lie  strewn  instru- 
ments of  industry  and  science  in  profusion : 
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the  plane,  the  hammer,  the  compasses,  the 
crucible,  the  cube.  At  her  side  sits  a  sleepy 
Cupid  trying  to  write  (Love  cannot  thrive 
in  such  an  atmosphere  as  this  of  disappointed 
hope).  Above  her  head  the  sand  is  wearing 
down  in  the  hour-glass;  there  hangs  the 
mystic  table  of  numerals  ;  there  too  the  bell 
which  tolls  alike  at  marriage,  birth,  or  death. 
Over  the  waste  of  waters  to  the  left  blazes 
a  fierce  comet,  foreboding  terrible  evils — war, 
pestilence,  and  famine.  In  the  same  sky 
shines  the  rainbow  emblem  of  peace  between 
God  and  man.  Do  they  not  contradict  one 
another,  at  least  to  the  eye  of  earthly  know- 
ledge? And  will  that  ladder,  which  ascends 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  picture,  lead  to 
heaven?  Durer  sets  and  keeps  us  wonder- 
ing. Fascination  surrounds  even  his  fanciful 
armorial  shields ;  everywhere  we  expect  a 
hidden  meaning. 

He  had  become  painter  to  the  Emperor, 
and  visited  the  court  in  1515  and  1518. 
There  he  worked  in  the  palace,  sketched  the 
illustrious  people  he  met,  took  portraits, 
and  drew  the  beautiful  freehand  borders  for 
his  imperial  master's  prayer-book.  Maxi- 
milian found  particular  pleasure  in  his  en- 
gravings, and  had  all  sorts  of  triumphal 
and  other  designs  prepared  by  Durer.  He 
stayed  too  often  in  the  old  Nuremberg  castle. 
But  on  January  17th,  1519,  this  notable 
figure  disappeared  from  the  scene,  and  his 
grandson,  after  a  sharp  struggle,  was  sum- 
moned to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars  as 
Charles  V.  He  was  but  a  boy  of  nineteen, 
and  Durer  determined  to  undertake  a  journey 
to  the  Netherlands  to  be  present  at  his  arrival 
from  Spain  and  reception  in  Antwerp  and 
Cologne,  and  to  pay  his  respects  to  Lady 
Marguerite,  his  aunt  and  ruler  of  the  Low 
Countries,  as  well  as  a  great  patroness  of 
art. 

Fortunately  for  us  he  kept  a  day-book, 
which,  though  devoted  to  a  most  minute 
account  of  his  expenses,  gives  us  vivid 
glimpses  of  the  two  years  he  spent  away 
from  home.  He  took  with  him  his  wife  ard 
her  maid,  and  everywhere  he  was  welcomed 
with  an  enthusiasm  such  as  greets  a  distin- 
guished Englishman  in  the  America  of  to- 
day. He  travelled  too  in  a  princely  fashion, 
not  as  regards  personal  expenses  indeed,  but 
throwing  his  money  to  right  and  left  in 
gifts  and  purchases,  presenting  the  coveted 
engravings  and  even  the  works  of  his  brush 
for  a  very  inadequate  recompense. 

Durer  was  much  struck  by  the  wealth  and 
beauty  of  the  Flemish  towns,  and  found 
great  pleasure  in  the  magnificence  of  their 


processions,  one  of  which,  that  of  Notre 
Dame  on  the  Sunday  after  the  Assumption, 
he  calls  an  "  enchanting  spectacle,"  and 
describes  very  graphically ;  it  took  two 
hours  to  pass  before  his  window .  He  ad- 
mired, too,  specially  the  rare  beauty  of  the 
Flemish  girls,  whose  "  perfect  forms "  he 
saw  to  great  advantage  in  the  "  costly  alle- 
gories" which  celebrated  the  Emperor's 
triumphal  entry,  when  they  troubled  very 
little  about  dress.  He  was  full  too,  as  might 
be  expected,  of  the  praises  of  Flemish  art 
both  past  and  present.  In  the  autumn  he 
visited  Brussels  and  other  cities.  The  Lady 
Margaret  proved  "  very  good  and  gracious," 
but  not  very  obliging.  What  struck  him  most 
were  the  treasures  which  were  arriving  from 
East  and  West,  particularly  from  the  "new- 
land  of  gold,"  the  name  by  which  Mexico 
was  known.  Oriental  art  too  for  the  first 
time  opened  before  his  eyes,  and  he  felt  the 
keenest  interest  in  it,  but  he  kept  note  of 
other  wonders  ;  a  gigantic  fish  bone,  the  wild 
beasts  at  the  "menagerie,"  a  bed  that  could 
hold  fifty  people,  an  aerolite  which  a  storm 
had  thrown  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Count  of 
Nassau,  and  a  giant  whose  mere  thigh-bone 
was  four  and  a  half  feet  long. 

Durer  had  come  primarily  to  seek  reap- 
pointment as  court  painter.  He  followed  the 
Emperor  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  the  coro- 
nation took  place,  a  sight  so  superb  that  he 
despaired  of  making  any  description  of  it. 
We  could  wish  that  he  had  spent  a  little 
more  time  over  the  great  events  of  his  time, 
and  a  little  less  in  chronicling  what  he  gave 
for  his  dinner,  his  bath,  his  barber,  his  sight- 
seeing, and  his  gambling.  It  is  a  little 
curious  for  us  (who  are  accustomed  to  read 
history  in  text-books)  to  find  him  buying 
rosaries  and  Luther's  pamphlets  on  the  same 
day. 

On  the  Monday  after  St.  Martin,  1520, 
he  heard  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  Nurem- 
berg Embassy  that  they  had  obtained  his 
office  for  him  "  with  great  labour  and  much 
ado." 

He  returned  to  Antwerp  by  horse  and 
boat,  to  find  that  on  the  same  day  in  Our 
Lady's  Church  (the  magnificence  of  which 
he  very  much  admired)  his  wife's  purse  had 
been  cut  from  her  side,  a  warning  to  all 
ladies  now  who  wear  hanging  pockets.  Per- 
haps it  did  not  vex  Albert  so  much  as  we 
might  expect,  for  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  dined 
with  her  only  two  days  out  of  the  six.1 

1  He  drew  her  on  this  journey.  It  is  a  hard,  un- 
loving face — a  painfully  true  likeness,  one  would 
think. 
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He  determined  now  on  a  trip  to  Holland, 
and  rode  across  the  frontier  out  of  the  Qneen 
of  the  Scheldt  into  the  land  of  the  dykes, 
where  he  was  charmed  both  with  the  people 
and  the  life.  A  huge  whale  had  been  thrown 
up  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Zealand,  from 
which  the  people  for  six  months  drew  their 
oil;  and  Diirer  too  had  a  taste  of  rough 
weather.  When  landing  at  a  place  called 
Arminden  a  great  ship  struck  their  boat 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  and,  unable  to  dis- 
engage themselves  at  once,  they  were  carried 
out  into  the  current,  and  then  by  a  gale 
which  had  quite  suddenly  sprung  up  into 
the  open  sea.  It  was  only  by  Durer's  pre- 
sence of  mind  (the  captain  and  cabin-boy 
with  their  cargo  of  two  old  women  were  of 
little  use)  that  the  sail  was  hoisted,  and 
they  managed  to  tack  back  within  sight  of 
shore,  and  so  with  help  got  into  harbour. 

Then  after  trying  in  vain  to  see  the  whale, 
and  sketching  places,  portraits,  and  girls  in 
costume,  back  again  to  Antwerp,  where 
presents  and  entertainments  go  on  more 
merrily  than  ever,  till  he  starts  again,  this 
time  westward,  to  visit  the  great  Flemish 
cities,  where  they  do  him  no  end  of  honour, 
and  from  morning  to  night  everything  is  at 
his  "service."  He  might  well  open  his  eyes 
at  "mighty  and  beautiful  Bruges,"  and  the 
"  wonderful  splendour  of  Ghent,"  their 
churches,  pictures,  towers,  banquets,  water- 
ways,— even  their  living  lions,  one  of  which 
he  took  care  to  draw. 

When  he  returned  to  Nuremberg  he  sank 
once  more  into  the  simple  citizen.  He 
loved  his  city  with  all  her  indifference  better 
than  high  honours  and  emoluments  as  an 
exile.  The  Doge  of  Venice  had  offered  him 
200  ducats  a  year,  the  Council  of  Antwerp 
300  florins  and  a  fair  mansion.  At  home 
"he  worked  more  frequently  for  nothing 
than  for  money,"  and  he  would  not  accept 
the  exemption  from  the  city  due,  granted  by 
Kaiser  Max.  So  he  lived  on  quietly  in  the 
dark  old  house,  enjoying  the  society  of  his 
friends,  and  painting  for  fame.  He  had 
sent  before  him  as  presents,  and  brought 
with  him  on  his  return,  curiosities  of  every 
sort  that  must  have  astonished  and  delighted 
the  Niirembergers  for  many  a  long  day.  The 
parroquets  and  the  tortoises  died  no  doubt 
in  time,  the  ladies'  gloves  and  dresses  wore 
out,  the  sweetmeats  and  rose-water  disap- 
peared still  faster;  but  the  ivory  Calcutta 
salt-cellars,  the  combs  and  flutes,  the  shells 
and  coral,  the  rubies,  precious  flasks,  and 
rare  prints,  may  have  lasted  till  to-day. 
He  was  bequeathing  more  precious  gifts 


than  these  to  the  Bathaus1  and  posterity, 
among  them  the  four  famous  Apostles  painted 
in  1526  on  two  large  panels,  and  intended, 
as  we  learn  from  the  inscription,  to  point 
men  back  to  the  primitive  Church  and  its 
heroic  founders.  Melant  hthon  was  now  his 
intimate  friend.  Artists  in  Germany  were 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Eeformers ;  Cranach 
was  present,  it  is  said,  at  Luther's  wedding. 
But  there  were  other  enthusiasms  abroad 
besides  those  of  religion.  Luther  thought 
for  a  time  of  making  his  bread  by  clock- 
making.  Diirer  had  taken  to  scientific  and 
mechanical  studies.  He  thought  and  wrote 
much  about  Fortification,2  Perspective,  Prac- 
tical Geometry,  and  Human  Proportion  'r 
artistically  too  his  range  was  very  wide. 
Architecture,  constructive  and  decorative, 
he  practised  at  all  events  as  an  amateur  for 
his  friends,  specially  when  young  and  beau- 
tiful !  He  designed  for  glass-painters  and 
goldsmiths,  if  he  had  not  worked  at  both- 
crafts.  He  probably  carved  in  many  ma- 
terials.3 But  the  foe  whom  he  had  often 
figured,  though  without  the  horrors  of  Hol- 
bein, was  at  hand.  Fourteen  years  before 
this  he  had  wratched  Death,  in  his  own  vivid 
words,  "come  and  give  his  mother  two  great 
blows  upon  the  heart  as  she  lay  on  her  bed 
of  suffering,  gazing  at  some  terrible  vision, 
and  grasping  tight  the  Holy  Water."  She 
was  not  afraid,  however,  to  appear  before 
her  God,  and  Albert,  while  he  sorrowed 
bitterly,  prayed  that  his  own  end  might  be 
like  hers,  who  "looked  more  lovely  in  death 
even  than  in  life."  Whether  it  was  the 
plague,  or  that  mysterious  illness  (consump- 
tion?) which  attacked  him  in  Zealand,  or 
whether  his  shrewish  wife  really  worried 
him  into  the  grave,  we  do  not  know.  "  Dried 
up  like  straw,"  he  passed  away  on  the  6th 
of  April,  1528,  in  the  full  hope  of  a  blessed 
reunion  with  those  whom  he  had  dearly 
loved,  without  a  word  of  reproach  for  those 
who  had  used  him  cruelly.  "  Emigravit," 
wrote  Pirkheimer  on  his  tombstone. 

"  Dead  is  he,  but  not  departed,  for  the  artist  never 
dies." 

A  hundred  years  later  a  fellow-citizen 
added  this  quaint  but  touching  inscription  : 

<c  Earth  thou  didst  paint  and  garnish,  and  now  in  thy 
new  abode 
Thou  paintest  the  holy  things  overhead  in  the  City 
of  God." 

1  Municipal  Palace. 

2  A  model  of  a  gun-carriage  in  wood  and  iron  is 
still  in  existence  from  his  hand. 

3  An  exquisite  Birth  of  the  Baptist  in  soapstone 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  bearing  his 
monogram,  and  believed  to  be  his. 
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UOH  heaps  of  wooden 
dolls  !  Where  did  they 
all  come  from,  did  you 
say?  No,  I  did  not 
get  them  at  the  Soho 
Bazaar. 

I  brought  them  with 
me  last  year  from  the 
Dolls'  country,  think- 
ing we  should  want  them  for  the  Christmas 
trees,  and  partly  also  for  old  GrethePs  sake. 
And  now  perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear 
about  old  Grethel,  and  to  learn  where  the 
Dolls'  country  may  be. 

You  have  heard  of  the  Brenner  railway, 
down  which  the  trains  go  flying  towards 
Verona  and  Venice?  Well,  you  must  get 
out  of  the  train  while  it  is  still  plunged 
deep  amid  the  mountains,  and  go  up  the 
steep  side  of  the  valley,  up  and  up,  leaving 
the  maize  and  the  vines  and  the  fields  of 
flowery  buckwheat,  up  and  up  always,  till 
your  little  jolting  car  brings  you  to  a  wide 
green  valley,  walled  round  with  rocky  cliffs, 
above  which  tower  the  peaks  of  the  great 
dolomite  mountains.1 

It  is  here,  in  a  little  white  almshouse,  by 
the  side  of  a  leaping  stream,  that  old  Grethel 
lives,  with  baskets  full  of  dolls  about  her, 
and  paints  and  brushes ;  and  it  is  she  who 
gave  blue  eyes  and  pink  cheeks  to  the  dolls 
I  brought  home. 

How  she  laughed  and  nodded  over  her 
work,  and  how  pleased  she  was  when  I 
praised  her  skill !  "  Yes,  yes,"  she  would 
say,  ''I  can  still  do  it  better  than  Anneli, 
and  I  am  five  years  older,"  and  then  she  and 
Anneli,  who  had  another  basket  of  dolls,  and 
painted  away  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  little 
table,  would  smile  and  nod  at  each  other. 

I  often  went  to  the  little  almshouse  while 
I  stayed  in  the  dolls'  country,  and  gradually 
Grethel  told  me  a  good  deal  of  her  history. 
It  was  not  always  easy  to  understand  her, 
as,  though  she  could  speak  German,  she 
frequently  lapsed  into  her  own  tongue  (for 
this  little  valley  has  a  language  all  to  itself, 
a  sort  of  clog  Latin,  or  bewitched  Italian) ; 
but  Anneli,  or  another  old  woman  who 
always  sat  knitting   in  the  corner,   would 

1  St.  Ulricli  im  Groden. 


strike  in,  or  the  sister,  coming  and  going  in 
her  blue  gown,  would  find  time  to  translate 
some  particularly  incomprehensible  sentence. 

"  God  has  been  very  good  to  me,"  said 
Grethel.  "  Yes,  sister,  I  never  forget  that. 
This  is  a  nice  home  for  an  old  woman  like 
me,  and  I  am  never  dull — I  have  so  much 
to  think  about,  so  many  blessings." 

But  Grethel,  though  she  painted  her  dolls 
so  cheerily,  had  not  always  thought  that  she 
would  end  her  life  in  that  little  almshouse. 
She  was  a  farmer's  daughter,  and  had  lived 
in  one  of  the  great  white  houses  of  which  so 
many  are  scattered  about  the  valley,  each 
with  its  big  brown  barn  beside  it.  She 
delighted  to  tell  of  the  comfortable  farmstead 
and  of  the  pleasant  life  upon  the  Alp,  where 
she  and  her  brothers  spent  months  together 
with  their  cattle  in  the  long  summer  days  ; 
for  almost  as  high  above  the  Dolls'  country 
as  that  is  above  the  Brenner  valley  is  a  vast 
grassy  plain,  the  Seisser  Alp.  You  would 
think  it  must  be  quite  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  but  the  dolomite  peaks  rise 
higher  still. 

Here  Grethel  and  Hahnri  and  Hanzcl 
tended  the  cows  and  made  butter  and  cheese, 
and  lived  a  rough,  happy  picnic  life  all 
summer  through.  In  their  spare  moments 
the  two  boys  carved  wood,  an  occupation 
which  the  peasants  of  the  dolls'  country 
seem  to  pursue  by  instinct.  Hahnri  made 
cows,  and  Hansel  little  horses,  which  Grethel 
would  daub  with  paint ;  and  when  they  had 
done  enough  to  fill  a  great  wooden  basket, 
one  or  the  other  would  carry  it  on  his  back 
down  into  the  valley,  and  sell  them  to  one 
of  the  travelling  merchants  who  supplied  the 
fairs  at  Botzen  and  Innspruck. 

Hahnri  was  very  happy,  and  sang  over 
his  work ;  his  cows  were  all  alike,  and  wore 
the  same  contented  look.  But  Hansel  would 
often  stop  and  sigh,  and  make  vain  attempts 
to  make  his  wooden  horses  kick  or  rear. 
"Why  do  you  do  so?"  Grethel  would  say 
to  him.  "  See,  you  have  split  your  wood; 
there  is  another  horse  spoilt.  Why  cannot 
you  do  like  Hahnri?"  "And  at  that,  my 
good  lady,"  said  Grethel,  in  telling  me  the 
story,  "Hansel  threw  down  the  broken 
horse  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down,  and 
to  talk  as  I  had  never  heard  him  talk  before, 
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so  that  I  could  not  think  from  where  he  had 
got  such  ideas.  '  What  is  the  use/  said  he, 
'of  making  twenty  things,  and  each  like  the 
other  1  Is  a  cow  always  standing — standing 
like  those  beasts  of  Hahnri's  1  No,  she 
moves,  she  eats  ;  you  hear  her  bell  tinkle. 
And  the  horses,  they  have  their  humours, 
their  fancies,  like  Christians.  It  is  thus  I 
"would  carve  them  ;  but  the  wood  will  not  do 
what  I  want,  and  there  are  better  things, 
too,  to  carve  than  cows  and  horses.  Grethel, 
when  I  see  the  mountains  turn  red  and 
gold  and  grey  in  the  evening,  and  then 
again  in  the  morning  when  they  are  all  pale 
and  shining  like  spirits,  my  heart  swells 
within  me  ;  I  seem  to  see  beautiful  sights, 
faces  of  saints  and  angels.  If  I  could  see 
them  plainer  I  would  try  to  cut  them  out 
in  wood,  that  others  might  see  them  too, 
but  as  yet  they  are  not  clear  enough.  Per- 
haps some  day,  some  day — '  and  he  stopped 
as  if  the  words  choked  him,  and  I  saw  his 
eyes  shining  with  tears.  Often  after  this 
I  noticed  that  he  crept  away  by  himself; 
but  what  he  did  I  could  not  guess,  till  one 
day  he  said,  '  Grethel,  if  you  tell  nobody  I 
■will  show  you  a  secret,'  and  he  made  me 
come  with  him  into  one  of  our  barns,  and 
there,  in  a  little  corner  behind  the  hay,  he 
pulled  something  out  and  held  it  up  io  me. 
Oh,  my  good  lady,  it  was  the  Blessed  Virgin 
herself,  all  cut  out  in  wood,  and  looking, 
only  that  she  was  not  painted,  just  like  the 
saints  in  the  parish,  church  !  and  it  was  this 
that  our  Hansel  had  been  doing  in  secret. 
'  It  is  beautiful,'  I  said,  '  as  beautiful  as  the 
figure  in  the  Ludwig's  chapel.'  I  thought 
he  would  be  pleased,  but  he  looked  grave. 
'  Yes,'  he  said,  '  it  is  very  like  that,  but  not 
better,  it  is  not  even  so  good.' 

"  I  stared,  for  how  could  he,  a  farmer's  boy, 
expect  to  make  anything  better  than  the 
saints  in  the  churches?  'It  is  because  I 
have  never  seen  anything  better,  Grethel,' 
he  said.  '  If  I  could  only  see  real  beautiful 
things  !  if  I  could  get  to  Munich  !  It  is 
there  one  might  learn.'  I  did  not  know  what 
to  answer  him,  for  to  go  to  Munich  seemed 
to  me  then  a  thing  impossible ;  but  to  dis- 
tract his  thoughts  I  begged  him  to  come  out 
with  me  and  gather  flowers,  for  in  two  days 
we  were  to  return  to  the  valley,  and  I  had 
to  make  wreaths  to  deck  our  cattle.  Hansel 
helped  me  make  the  garlands,  and  no  one 
on  the  Alp  had  any  so  beautiful.  Ah,  what 
a  happy  day  that  was  when  we  all  went 
down  to  the  village !  Hahnri  led  the  way 
with  our  great  bull,  his  horns  all  decked 


with  flowers,  the  finest  we  could  find,  and 
we  all  put  wreaths  round  the  necks  of  our 
favourite  cows.  Our  neighbours  came  too, 
each  with  his  herd.  Hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  cattle  came  our  way  alone,  besides  all 
those  who  went  down  to  Castelruth  and  the 
other  villages.  Father  and  mother  were 
looking  out  for  us,  so  pleased  to  see  us,  and 
to  admire  how  well  the  cows  were  looking ; 
and  we  had  such  a  cheerful,  pleasant  even- 
ing together.  The  farmhouse  looked  so  com- 
fortable after  our  little  hut  on  the  Seisser 
Alp,  where  indeed  it  was  getting  very  cold. 

"  I  thought  Hansel  would  be  so  happy  and 
satisfied,  for  he  loved  his  home  dearly,  that 
he  would  forget  about  going  to  Munich,  but 
he  did  not.  He  seemed  to  have  a  fire  at  his 
heart  which  kept  burning,  burning.  He 
spoke  to  my  father,  but  he  thought  it  was  a 
boy's  nonsense,  and  also  he  had  no  money 
to  give  him  for  the  journey.  It  had  been  a 
bad  year  on  the  farm,  and  though  we  always 
had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  there  was  not 
much  to  put  in  the  purse. 

"  Hansel  used  to  steal  away  and  carve 
whenever  he  had  a  spare  moment,  and  while 
he  worked  he  was  eager  and  happy;  but 
always  when  he  had  finished  it  was  the 
same  thing,  he  would  sigh  and  groan  because 
it  was  so  ugly.  He  grew  pale  and  thin,  and 
lost  his  appetite,  even  for  the  good  cheeses 
that  we  had  made  on  the  Alp. 

"  I  could  not  bear  to  see  him,  nor  my  mother 
either,  but  what  to  do  we  could  not  think. 
At  last  a  thought  came  to  me.  We  had  an 
old  cousin,  who  lived  in  a  little  house  near 
the  church,  and  who  got  her  living  by 
painting  dolls.  She  was  growing  very  old, 
and  her  sight  failing ;  perhaps  she  would 
teach  me  and  let  me  help  her.  She  said  she 
would  be  right  glad,  for  she  could  do  them 
better  than  any  one  in  the  valley,  and  she 
would  like  her  art  to  be  continued  in  the 
family.  So  every  day  when  I  had  finished 
my  work  at  home,  I  ran  down  to  her,  and 
worked  at  painting  dolls  such  as  you  see  me 
do  now.  No  one  but  my  mother  knew  what 
I  wras  doing,  for  I  feared  that  I  should  not 
succeed  after  all.  They  are  common  little 
things,  my  dear  lady,  and  you  may  not  think 
much  of  them,  but  still  it  is  very  hard  to 
paint  them  right,  and  make  their  mouths 
and  their  eyes  fine  enough,  and  their  cheeks 
not  too  red.  I  had  got  into  a  way  of  daub- 
ing the  cows  and  horses  of  my  brothers  ;  but 
this  was  quite  different,  and  I  had  to  take 
much  pains  and  work  very  hard  for  a  long 
time   before   the    old    cousin   was  satisfied, 
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for  she  said  that  it  would  pnt  her  to 
shame  if  I  took  coarse,  badly  painted  dolls 
to  the  shop,  such  as  some  of  the  women 
did. 

"  At  last  I  did  some  which  she  gave  me 
leave  to  sell,  and  very  proud  I  was,  and  I 
think  my  mother  was  prouder  still.  She 
knew  why  I  wanted  the  work,  and  gave  me 
as  much  time  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
care  of  our  cattle,  who  lived  chiefly  under 
the  house  in  this  winter-time.  I  worked  in 
this  way  for  two  winters,  and  indeed  most 
of  the  summer  too,  getting  up  before  day- 
light, and  making  the  most  of  every  morsel 
of  time.  By  the  end  of  the  second  summer 
I  had  saved  a  purse  full  of  money.  It  was 
not  much  really,  but  a  great  deal  for  poor 
people  like  us,  and  one  day  when  Hansel 
as  usual  was  sighing  over  his  carving,  I 
brought  it  to  him,  saying,  'Dear  Hansel, 
will  this  take  you  to  Munich  1 '  Ah,  I  have 
never  forgotten  that  moment !  How  he 
kissed  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  was 
so  joyful  and  so  sorry,  for  he  hardly  liked 
to  take  my  money.  '  But  when  I  am  a 
great  carver,  Grethel,'  he  said,  '  you  shall 
live  with  me,  and  I  will  take  care  of  you 
always.' 

"  Since  the  money  was  found,  father  gave 
his  consent,  though  he  thought  it  great  non- 
sense, and  mother  and  I  worked  hard  to  get 
our  Hansel's  clothes  in  good  order,  so  that 
he  should  not  be  despised  in  the  strange 
country. 

"  On  the  day  he  left  us  we  all  walked  down 
the  valley  with  him  as  far  as  the  water-mill, 
and  then  mother  and  I  turned  back,  and  we 
went  into  the  church,  and  prayed  with  all 
our  hearts  that  God  would  prosper  our 
Hansel,  and  keep  him  amid  the  temptations 
of  the  great  city,  and  I  prayed  too  that  he 
might  learn  to  carve  beautiful  things,  and 
grow  to  be  a  famous  man. 

"  I  went  on  painting  my  dolls,  and  from 
time  to  time  sent  him  what  money  I  could, 
and  so  did  we  all,  even  Hahnri,  for  he  had 
a  good  heart,  though  he  laughed  at  Hansel's 
ways.  And  Hansel  wrote  beautiful  letters, 
telling  us  of  all  the  tine  things  he  saw,  and 
how  hard  he  worked,  and  how  he  hoped  to 
succeed  at  last. 

"  So  things  went  on  for  seven  years,  and 
then,  one  day  in  the  late  autumn,  the  very 
day  that  Hahnri  and  I  were  bringing  the 
cows  back  to  the  valley,  just  as  we  had 
nearly  got  home,  I  saw  a  gentleman  coming 
up  the  path  to  our  house.  I  felt  shy,  for  I 
had  my  milking-stool  and  a  great  kettle  on 


my  head,  and  a  bundle  in  my  arms.  But 
when  the  gentleman  saw  me  he  began  to 
run  ;  and  as  he  came  nearer,  behold,  it  was 
no  gentleman,  but  our  Hansel,  grown  much 
thinner  and  paler,  but  with  the  same  smile. 

"  Oh,  the  joy  and  the  talk  in  our  house 
that  evening !  it  makes  me  laugh  to  think 
of  it  now. 

"  Hansel  had  brought  back  a  piece  of  his 
work,  a  crucifix,  which  he  had  carved  in  oak. 
1  My  master  praised  this  work,'  he  said, 
'  and  others  too  said  it  was  well  done,  so  I 
thought  I  would  bring  it  home  to  my  own 
people/ 

"It  was  indeed  a  most  beautiful  work, 
nothing  like  it  had  been  seen  in  the  valley 
before  Every  one  came  to  see  it,  not  only 
from  our  own  village,  but  from  Santa  Maria, 
and  even  from  Castelruth.  And  the  Herr 
Pfarrer  said  it  was  so  full  of  reverence  and 
devotion,  it  would  surely  do  every  one  good 
to  look  on  it,  and  touch  their  hearts,  so  it 
was  put  up  by  the  roadside,  just  beyond  the 
village,  at  the  entrance  to  the  little  fir- 
wood. 

"  My  mother  thought  that  our  Hansel  must 
be  the  best  carver  in  Munich,  but  he  said 
that  there  were  such  beautiful  things  done 
there,  that  his  were  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison, which  we  could  hardly  believe. 

'"Then  you  are  not  satisfied  even  yet,'  I 
said  to  him  one  day ;  I  did  so  want  him  to 
be  happy. 

"He  looked  at  me  and  smiled.  'No,  not 
satisfied,  Grethel,  but  I  have  learnt  some- 
thing in  Munich;  I  have  learnt  that  one 
must  try  and  try,  and  do  one's  best,  and 
never  expect  to  be  satisfied.  We  must  each 
do  our  little  piece  of  work,  and  be  glad  if 
it  makes  a  foundation  for  some  one  else  who 
may  do  better ;  and  some  day  we  shall  see 
so  much  beauty  that  we  shall  quite  forget 
ourselves  and  the  poor  little  things  we  are 
trying  to  do,'  and  as  he  said  this  he  looked 
up  at  the  clouds,  which  were  hanging  all  red 
and  golden  about  the  Lang  Kofel,  with  a 
look  that  made  my  heart  ache,  though  he 
was  not  sad,  but  bright  and  smiling. 

"  Hansel  must  have  suffered  much  in 
Munich  before  he  became  known  as  a  good 
workman,  though  he  had  never  said  a  word 
to  us  about  it :  day  by  day  we  saw  more 
clearly  how  weak  he  was,  and  how  thin. 
He  had  missed  the  fresh  air  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  good  milk  and  cheese,  and  the  cheer- 
ful house,  and  worn  himself  out  with  working 
and  thinking. 

"  When  summer  came  we  thought  he  would 
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be  better,  but  he  was  not  better,  though 
always  busy  and  cheerful.  He  had  saved  a 
little  money,  and  with  this  be  was  bent  on 
doing  something  for  the  parish  church,  which 
lie  thought  looked  very  mean  and  shabby 
after  the  grand  places  he  had  seen  ;  and  the 
HeiT  Pfarrer  quite  agreed  with  him,  and 
gave  him  leave  to  try  what  he  could  do. 

So  he  bought  good  wood,  and  carved  the 
figures  which  you  have  seen  above  the  altar, 
and  painted  them  himself,  for  that  too  he 
had  learnt  in  Munich ;  and  I  mixed  his 
colours  and  cleaned  his  brushes,  and  we 
were  so  happy,  only  my  heart  sank  now  and 
then  when  I  saw  his  pale  face. 

"  What  pleased  him  best  of  all  was  when 
some  of  the  neighbours'  boys  would  beg  for 
bits  of  his  wood,  and  try  to  copy  one  of  his 
figures.  '  You  see,'  he  said  one  day,  '  if  I 
never  carve  anything  more,  there  may  be 
beautiful  work  done  in  the  valley  yet.' 

"  The  altar-piece  was  finished  at  last,  and 
uncovered  on  the  day  that  the  Bishop  came 
to  confirm  the  children.  There  was  a  great 
crowd  of  people,  for  children  had  been 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  parishes,  be- 
cause ours  is  the  largest  church  in  the  valley  ; 
and  every  one  wondered,  and  admired  the 
new  work.  'Do  you  hear,'  they  said  to 
each  other,  '  this  has  been  done  by  one  of 
ourselves,  by  a  young  man  of  this  valley.' 
And  when  the  service  was  over  my  father 
was  sent  for,  and  told  that  the  Bishop  de- 
sired to  see  our  Hansel.  Think  what  an 
honour  !  And  Hansel  had  to  go  in,  and  speak 
with  his  lordship  alone.  He  told  us  after- 
wards that  the  Bishop  had  blessed  him,  but 
of  what  passed  he  said  but  little  till  a  time 
came,  some  weeks  afterwards,  when  we  were 
all  crying  round  his  bed,  for  our  Hansel 
had  suddenly  become  much  worse.  He  had 
lain  for  some  time  as  if  asleep,  and  then 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  said  softly,  *  "  Thine 
eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  His  beauty." 
Yes,  my  Lord,  I  try  to  think  of  that,  and 
not  to  fret,  because  I  shall  never  see  any 
more  beautiful  things  in  this  world.'  And 
then  he  looked  at  us  and  smiled,  and  said,  '  I 
have  been  dreaming ;  I  thought  the  Bishop 
was  here,  and  that  he  blessed  me,  and  told 
me  to  think  of  the  heavenly  beauty.' 

"  He  faded  away  day  by  day,  but  was 
always  happy  and  cheerful.  He  would  have 
in  the  neighbours'  boys  who  had  watched  his 
carving,  and  gave  them  his  tools  and  pieces 
of  wood,  and  said  many  good  words  to 
them,  and  bade  them,  when  they  tried  to 
carve  the  Christ,  to  strive  to  copy  His 
no.  v. 


Image  in  their  hearts.  Only  one  thing 
troubled  him,  that  he  could  never  do  any- 
thing for  me,  who  had  worked,  he  said,  so 
hard  for  him.  '  But  God  will  take  care  of 
thee,  Grethel,'  he  said,  and  so  He  has.  I 
lost  my  Hansel,  and  since  then  I  have  seen 
many  sad  days,  but  God  has  always  sent  me 
bread  to  eat  and  a  friend  to  comfort  me, 
and  I  love  my  work,  for  I  always  think 
how  the  little  dolls  helped  my  Hansel  to 
gain  his  heart's  wish.  I  have  a  happy  home 
here  with  the  good  sisters,  for  the  few  years 
that  remain  to  me,  and  then  I  hope  I  shall 
go  to  all  my  dear  ones.  I  think  of  them 
often  and  often ;  they  are  all  there,  waiting 
for  me." 

This  was  always  the  end  of  Grethel's 
story,  for  you  must  not  suppose  she  told  it 
me  all  at  once ;  I  heard  it  bit  by  bit  in  the 
course  of  many  visits,  and  have  tried  to  tell 
you  some  of  it  in  her  own  words. 

But  my  visits  to  the  little  almshouse  were 
drawing  to  a  close  ;  the  summer  was  nearly 
over,  and  our  holiday  with  it,  and  we  must 
soon  rattle  down  the  steep  road  into  the 
Brenner  valley,  and  take  the  train  for 
Innspruck  and  for  home. 

Before  we  went  I  wished  to  give  some 
pleasure  to  my  old  friend  Grethel,  and  I  soon 
found  that  she  had  one  great  wish,  which 
her  lameness  prevented  her  from  gratifying ; 
it  was  to  see  once  more  the  crucifix  and 
altar-piece  carved  by  her  beloved  brother. 

I  got  a  little  carriage,  and  we  drove 
together  through  the  village,  Grethel  laugh- 
ing with  delight,  and  pointing  out  to  me  the 
carvers  at  work  in  their  open  doorways. 
"  See  the  beautiful  thing !  "  she  cried,  as 
we  passed  a  man  wTorking  at  a  great  statue 
laid  on  the  bench  before  his  house.  "Ah, 
if  Hansel  could  have  seen  this  !  but  I  think 
he  saw  it  in  his  heart."  We  went  on  fur- 
ther, past  the  new  Art  School,  where  artists 
from  Munich  are  teaching  the  boys  of  the 
valley  the  best  skill  of  their  craft,  and  so 
always  following  up  the  green  and  rushing 
river  to  the  fir- wood,  and  to  Hansel's  first 
master-work,  the  oaken  crucifix. 

Grethel  looked  at  it  with  shining  eyes,  in 
which  a  slow  tear  gathered.  "The  King  in 
His  beauty,"  she  said.  "  Hansel  sees  Him 
now,  and  I  shall  see  Him  soon." 

When  she  had  looked  her  fill  we  drove 
back  to  the  village,  and  I  helped  her  into 
the  church,  rich  now  with  other  beautiful 
work  besides  Hansel's.  Her  withered  old 
face  was  bright  with  joy. 

"It  is  like  heaven,"  she  said,  when  we 
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came   out  again,  "only  that  will  be  finer 
still." 

I  deposited  her  at  last,  tired  and  happy, 
at  the  door  of  the  almshouse,  and  before  I 
went  she  filled  my  hands  with  dolls  in  token 
of   gratitude.       "  They    are  very  small,  but 


they  helped  once  to  do  a  good  work,"  said 
she,  and  then  she  laughed  and  nodded,  and 
laughed  again. 

As  we  drove  away  the  next  morning  I 
saw  her  face  at  the  window  smiling,  and 
that  is  my  last  recollection  of  old  Grethel. 


ST.   VALENTINE'S   DAY. 


A   LITTLE   CHILD'S   STORY. 


E  was  a  real,  proper  Valentine. 
There  was  no  mistake  about 
it ;  for  he  was  born  on  Saint 
Valentine's  Day,  and  he  was 
called  Valentine,  and  he  was 
just  the  beautiful,  blue-eyed  boy  you  would 
expect  him  to  be.  At  least  this  is  what 
his  mother  used  to  say ;  for  she  had  funny 
ideas  about  birthdays,  and  thought  some 
days  were  much  nicer  than  others.  I 
think  she  was  right  too,  don't  you  %  for  of 
course  every  one  would  rather  be  born  on  a 
hot  summer's  day  than  in  the  middle  of  a 
November  fog.  Not  that  it  matters  very 
much  at  the  time  ;  but  when  you  are  older, 
and  want  to  enjoy  yourself,  there  are  such 
lots  of  things  you  can  do  in  the  summer, 
and  in  November  you  can  only  look  forward 
to  Christmas-time,  instead  of  having  your 
fun  on  the  proper  day.  And  she  thought 
Saint  Valentine's  Day  was  even  better  than 
summer. 

Why  she  thought  this  was,  because,  on 
every  fourteenth  of  February,  there  is  a 
beautiful  boy-angel  who  comes  down  from 
heaven,  and  flies  all  over  the  world,  and 
touches  people's  hearts  with  a  little  white 
wand  he  carries  in  his  hand  ;  and  then  they 
all  think  kind  and  gentle  thoughts  of  each 
other,  and  Valentine's  mother  was  glad  that 
her  boy  had  been  born  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  love  and  kindness.  When  the  baby 
grew  bigger,  she  used  to  tell  him  that  she 
knew  all  these  things  because  his  father  had 
been  a  poet,  which  means  a  thinker  of 
beautiful  thoughts,  and  had  taught  her; 
but  poor  little  Val  could  not  remember  him 
at  all,  so  he  said  that  the  angels  had  taught 
her  themselves  ;  and  this  was  the  only  thing 
on  which  they  thought  differently. 


Val  was  a  jolly  little  baby,  and  very  easy 
to  describe ;  for  his  hair  was  as  yellow  as 
the  sun,  and  his  eyes  were  as  blue  as  two 
scraps  of  blue  sky.  His  lips  were  very  red, 
and  the  rest  of  his  face  was  just  that  pretty, 
pale  pink  that  one  sees  inside  those  big, 
curly  white  shells  you  pick  up  at  the  sea- 
side. Val  did  not  know  this,  for  he  could 
not  guess  what  a  pretty  little  fellow  he  was, 
because  he  never  saw  any  other  children. 
He  was  always  quite  alone.  His  mother 
used  to  lie  on  the  sofa,  and  every  day  she 
grew  thinner  and  whiter,  and  could  hardly 
play  with  him  at  all ;  but  as  soon  as  Valen- 
tine could  toddle  about,  she  let  him  go  just 
where  he  liked,  and  she  used  to  lie  still  and 
watch  him. 

In  summer-time  he  used  to  wander  about 
in  the  old-fashioned  country  garden  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  Do  you  like  playing  in 
the  garden  by  yourself  ?  I  know  that  some 
children  are  so  stupid  that  they  clo  not  know 
how  to  amuse  themselves  when  they  are 
quite  alone ;  but  when  Val  was  born,  that 
beautiful  boy-angel  I  told  you  about  had 
given  him  three  kisses, — one  right  in  the 
middle  of  his  heart,  and  one  on  each  of  his 
blue  eyes ;  and  that  made  him  see  all  kinds 
of  beautiful  things  that  other  people  couldn't. 
For  he  was  a  Saint  Valentine's  boy,  you 
know,  and  so  he  loved  more  than  ordinary 
children,  and  because  he  loved  he  could 
see  pretty  flowers  in  places  where  other  eyes 
only  saw  ugly  weeds.  For  that  was  Valen- 
tine's secret  :  that  was  the  reason  he  was  al- 
ways so  happy,  and  that  is  just  the  secret  that 
some  folks  never  learn  all  their  lives  long. 

The  more  you  love,  the  more  beautiful 
things  you  see ;  the  more  beautiful  things 
you  see,  the  happier  you  are. 
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Love!  Love!  Love!  that  is  the  word 
that  is  ringing  all  over  God's  wide  world ; 
only  people  are  so  busy,  or  so  deaf,  or  so 
careless  that  they  never  once  listen  to  it. 

What  do  you  suppose  the  wind  is  saying 
when  it  rushes  past  the  nursery  windows? 
What  are  the  waves  whispering  when  they 
splash  on  the  soft  yellow  sand  1  What 
do  the  dear  little  brown  birds  sing  about 
far  up  in  the  trees  1  They  are  all  saying 
the  same  thing — Love  !  If  that  word  once 
stopped  echoing  we  should  all  be  miserable, 
and  wretched,  and  ugly ;  and  yet  we  never 
quite  understand  all  that  it  means  until  we 
get  to  heaven. 

So  in  the  summer-time  Val  played  in  the 
garden,  and  never  once  was  cross  or  dull, 
for  he  loved  his  flowers. 

There  were  some  that  his  nurse  told  him 
were  just  common  white  pinks ;  but  Val 
knew  better.  He  knew  that  really  these 
were  pink,  like  their  name,  but  that  last 
winter's  snow  still  rested  on  them,  and  that 
made  them  white. 

Then  there  were  some  deep  red  ones 
that  nurse  called  carnations ;  and  she  only 
laughed  when  Yal  told  her  that  a  clump  of 
pinks  had  been  so  angry  that  the  snow  had 
not  rested  on  them  too,  that  their  faces 
had  turned  quite  red,  and  now  they  must 
stay  so.  But  this  nurse  wasn't  a  Saint 
Valentine's  child,  and  did  not  love  the 
flowers  as  Val  did,  so  of  course  she  could  not 
understand  them. 

And  then  summer  changed  into  autumn, 
and  autumn  into  winter,  and  Val's  birthday 
came  near,  and  he  was  going  to  be  four  years 
old.  And  all  the  time  the  poor  mother  grew 
whiter  and  whiter,  and  on  Saint  Valentine's 
Day  she  was  lying  in  bed,  so  ill  that  she  did 
not  know  what  she  was  saying. 

The  poor  little  boy  spent  this  sad  birthday 
crouching  down  at  the  side  of  the  bed ;  for 
he  was  too  miserable  to  play  with  his  new 
toys,  or  even  to  laugh  at  the  snow-flakes 
when  they  came  bobbing  up  against  the 
window.  They  tried  to  coax  him  away,  but 
he  would  not  move,  and  it  happened  that  he 
was  quite  alone  in  the  room  when  his  mother 
suddenly  began  speaking  in  her  own  pretty, 
soft  voice.  "I  want  some  fair  maids  of 
February,"  she  said ;  a  please  go  and  fetch 
some." 

"  Yes,"  said  little  Val,  and  he  ran  out  of 
the  room,  for  he  knew  quite  well  what  she 
wanted. 

''The  fair  maids  of  February"  is  the 
pretty  name  that  Scotch  people  give  to  the 


snowdrops,  and  they  had  always  been  her 
favourite  flowers.  Valentine  was  too  miser- 
able and  frightened  to  remember  that  of 
course  she  had  not  been  speaking  to  her 
little  son ;  she  would  never  have  wished 
him  to  go  out  in  the  snow.  So  clown  he 
went,  just  as  he  was,  in  his  little  thin  shoes 
and  velvet  tunic,  out  into  the  garden  to 
look  for  the  snowdrops. 

There  were  not  any  there,  no,  not  a 
single  one  !  Poor  little  boy  !  Big  tears  of 
disappointment  were  rolling  down  his  cheeks 
by  the  time  he  had  been  quite  round  the 
beds ;  but,  as  he  passed  the  garden  gate  on 
his  way  back,  they  dried  as  if  by  magic,  for 
he  suddenly  remembered  that  Daddy  Blake 
had  a  whole  cluster  at  the  back  of  his 
cottage.  He  lived  a  very  little  way  off, 
just  up  at  the  top  of  the  lane  where  the 
four  cross  roads  met,  and  shaking  the  snow 
from  his  wet  curls,  Val  pulled  open  the  gate 
and  went  out  into  the  lane. 

He  must  get  those  snowdrops,  he  thought. 
He  would  take  them  to  her  as  a  beautiful 
valentine,  and  Daddy  Blake  would  be  sure 
to  give  them  to  him.  How  cold  it  was ! 
how  miserably  cold  !  His  poor  little  legs 
were  blue  with  cold  as  he  sank  ankle-deep 
in  the  thick  white  snow,  and  soon  he  was 
crying  bitterly  from  the  pain,  though  he 
never  once  thought  of  turning  back.  He 
was  so  glad  to  find  the  snowdrops  when  he 
reached  the  cottage,  that  he  quite  forgot  to 
go  in  and  ask  the  old  man  if  he  might  take 
them.  They  were  sheltered  by  the  cottage, 
so  he  saw  them  easily,  and  then  just  picked 
a  few  and  turned  to  go  home.  Turned,  yes, 
and  then,  whether  he  was  crying  too  much 
to  see  his  way  clearly,  or  whether  the  snow 
kept  falling  in  his  eyes,  I  cannot  tell  you, 
but  he  went  down  the  wrong  road,  and  in  a 
few  more  minutes  had  quite  lost  himself  in 
the  wintry  lanes. 

Is  this  too  sad  a  tale  for  Saint  Valentine's 
Day  %  Don't  you  like  to  think  of  the  yellow- 
haired  boy  wandering  about  in  the  snow1? 
Well,  you  must  not  be  sad,  any  of  you  dear 
little  children  who  hear  this  tale,  for  now 
the  most  wonderful  part  is  coming,  and  poor 
little  frightened  Valentine  grew  very  happy, 
and — just  fancy  it — very  warm. 

This  was  how  it  happened.  Although  he 
was  so  brave,  he  was  only  a  tiny  boy,  and 
before  he  had  gone  many  steps  he  caught  his 
foot  on  a  stone  and  tumbled  on  the  ground  ; 
and  then  he  was  so  tired,  that  instead  of 
getting  up  again,  he  just  lay  still  and  went 
fast  asleep ! 
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Do  you  think  it  quite  impossible  for  any 
one  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  snow  1  But  it  is 
quite  true,  and  often  happens  when  people 
are  very  cold.  If  you  were  grown  up  I 
could  give  you  a  number  of  dry  reasons  why 
this  is  so  ;  but  as  you  are  only  little  children, 
like  this  poor  little  lost  boy,  we  will  say  it 
was  the  angels  who  put  him  to  sleep,  and 
then  we  are  quite  sure  to  be  right.  So  there 
he  lay,  all  cuddled  up  in  a  tiny  bunch,  still 
holding  the  snowdrops  in  his  baby  fingers. 

And  then  he  had  a  most  beautiful  dream, 
that  began  on  earth  and  ended  in  heaven. 

He  dreamed  that  as  he  lay  there  asleep 
the  very  same  angel  who  had  kissed  him 
when  he  was  born  came  flying  down  straight 
from  the  skies,  and  kissed  him  again,  gently 
and  softly,  till  he  woke  up  and  answered 
him.  Valentine  did  not  feel  a  bit  frightened, 
for  though  it  was  now  so  dark  that  the  stars 
were  twinkling  overhead,  there  was  a  soft 
bright  light  shining  all  about  him,  just  like 
a  flood  of  the  hottest,  yellowest  sunshine, 
and  sitting  by  him  was  the  beautiful  boy- 
angel  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much.  This 
little  angel  was  dressed  all  in  white,  and  his 
arms  were  full  of  lovely  red  roses,  and  Yal 
stretched  out  his  hands  and  gave  a  glad 
little  cry. 

"  I  am  a  Saint  Valentine's  boy,"  he  said, 
"  don't  you  remember  me  1 " 

"Yes,"  said  the  angel-boy,  "so  I  have 
come  to  fetch  you.     My  name  is  Death." 

Val  shook  his  head.  "  No,"  he  said  wisely, 
"/know  who  you  are.    Your  name  is  Love." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  angel-boy,  "  it  is  all  the 
same,"  and  then  they  both  laughed,  for  Val 
had  found  out  his  secret. 


Then  the  angel  held  out  both  his  hands,, 
and  they  went  up  and  up  and  up  till  at 
last  they  came  to  a  beautiful  silvery  cloud, 
and  in  another  minute  Val  was  in  his 
mother's  arms.  Yes,  she  was  there  waiting 
for  him,  looking  well  and  strong  and  happy, 
far  stronger  and  happier  than  little  Val  had 
ever  seen  her,  and  by  her  side  stood  a  big 
man  with  a  kind,  gentle  face. 

Val  looked  first  at  him,  then  back  at  his 
mother. 

"  Yes,  you  are  quite  right,"  she  said,  "  that 
is  papa.     Go  and  kiss  him." 

Then  the  big  man  took  him  in  his  arms,, 
and  told  him  that  they  had  both  been  wait- 
ing and  longing  for  their  little  son;  and 
being  there  and  held  so  safely,  Valentine 
looked  straight  down  to  the  world  below, 
and  there,  in  the  wintry  lane,  he  saw  a  little 
yellow-haired  boy  lying  in  the  cold  snow- 
dead. 

"I  am  better  up  here,"  cried  little  Val 
joyfully,  "and  it  is  the  beautifullest  birth- 
day ! "  and  then  he  gave  his  mother  the 
snowdrops  he  had  brought  her  as  a  valen- 
tine, and  the  angel-boy  began  singing.  And 
as  he  sang  the  beautiful  bright  light  grew 
bigger  and  softer,  and  Val  looked,  and 
through  the  golden  mist  he  saw  a  beautiful 
land  where  white-robed  children  were  sing- 
ing and  playing  and  shouting  for  joy.  And 
the  singing  grew  sweeter  and  sweeter,  and 
the  happiness  greater  and  greater,  and  then 
the  golden  mist  faded  away,  and  Valentine 
was  in  heaven. 

M.  E  W. 
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By  KATHARINE  S.    MACQUOID. 
CHAPTER  XIII. 

NEWS      FROM      HOME. 


MOTHER  week  has  gone 
by ;  the  weather  is  so 
warm  and  summer-like 
that  Joan  is  sitting 
out  in  the  pleasant 
garden  watching  the 
butterflies  among  the 
rows  of  beans  and  peas. 
Every  now  and  then 
she  reads  her  mother's  letter  over  again. 
It  tells  her  that  she  will  soon  see  them  all, 
for  they  are  coming  to  stay  abroad  for  a 
year  or  two,  probably  somewhere  in  France, 
if  they  can  hear  of  a  cheap  place  to  live  in ; 
and  then  her  mother  goes  on  to  tell  her 
of  her  father's  illness,  but  adds  that  he  is 
now  so  much  better  that  they  hope  shortly 
to  undertake  the  journey. 

At  first  Joan  is  troubled  when  she  learns 
how  ill  her  father  has  been ;  but  now  she 
puts  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  trying  to 
realise  the  delight  of  seeing  all  her  dear 
-ones  again.  She  hears  the  garden  gate  close, 
and  looking  round  she  sees  Celie  running 
towards  her. 

The  girls  have  met  almost  daily  since 
that  sad  little  interview,  for  Joan  sent  a 
few  lines  to  Celie,  explaining  that  she  had 
not  received  her  note,  and  asking  her  to 
excuse  her  ungraciousness,  and  at  each  meet- 
ing Joan  has  felt  more  and  more  friendly 
towards  the  girl  with  the  brown  freckled 
skin  and  dull  grey  eyes. 

They  kiss  each  other  affectionately,  and 
then  Joan  says — 

"  Sit  down,  Celie,  and  I  will  read  you  a 
letter  from  my  mother." 

She  translates  it  as  she  reads,  for  Celie 
only  knows  a  little  English.  When  she  has 
finished  Joan  looks  brightly  at  her  friend. 

"  Is  it  not  good  news?"  she  says.  She  is 
surprised  to  see  Celie' s  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dear  %  are  you  not 
glad  %  "  Then  Joan  checks  herself.  "  Ah, 
I  see — I  forgot.  You  do  not  know  what 
Madame  Henry  told  me  yesterday,  after 
you  went  away." 

Celie  looks  attentive,   but  she  is  silent. 


It  seems  so  hard  that,  just  as  she  has  begun 
to  win  Joan's  much-coveted  love,  she  is  to 
lose  her  altogether,  and  yet  the  poor  girl 
feels  that  she  is  selfish  to  grudge  Joan 
her  happiness. 

"  At  first  I  was  very  unhappy,"  Joan  goes 
on,  "for  Madame  Henry  said  that  the  doctor 
thinks  I  ought  to  have  very  long  holidays — - 
several  months,  I  believe  ;  he  says  I  have 
worked  too  hard.  Celie,  my  dear,  are  you 
really  sorry  to  lose  me  % "  for  the  girl 
turns  away,  and  Joan  knows  that  she  is 
crying. 

Celie  looks  round,  her  eyes  full  of 
reproach. 

"  How  can  you  ask  me,  Jeanne  !  you  are 
all  I  have  here — all  I  care  for." 

Joan  jumps  up,  puts  her  arms  round  Celie, 
and  kisses  her. 

"  You  think  I  do  not  care  to  go  away, 
Celie !  it  is  you  whom  I  care  to  leave,  not 
any  one  else,"  she  says  with  emphasis.  "  I 
am  sorry  of  course  about  the  lessons  and  the 
prizes,  though,"  she  laughs,  "  I  might  not 
have  got  any.  But  sit  down,  dear,  I  am  not 
going  directly ;  you  know  the  holidays  will 
begin  in  a  few  weeks,  and  we  must  have 
been  parted  then.  Where  do  you  spend  your 
holidays  %  " 

Joan  had  always  shrunk  from  questioning 
Celie  about  her  home,  but  now  she  wanted 
to  make  her  friend  believe  in  the  interest 
she  felt  in  all  that  concerned  her. 

"I  go  to  my  grandmother  at  Auray," 
Celie  said  sadly. 

"  Where  is  Auray  %  "  Joan  said.  "  I  seem 
to  have  heard  the  name." 

"  It  is  in  Brittany.  Oh,  it  is  a  very  pretty 
town,"  Celie  went  on,  with  a  twinge  of 
conscience  for  her  discontent,  "  and  I  love 
my  grandmother  dearly.  Yes,  Jeanne,  I 
had  forgotten ;  when  first  you  came  to 
school  I  wanted  to  tell  you — only — " 

"  Only  I  was  so  disagreeable."  Joan 
blushed  and  patted  her  friend's  shoulder. 

"  I  believe  I  worried  you  with  my — my 
wish  that  you  should  like  me,"  Celie  said. 
And  somehow  the  two  shy  friends  felt  as  if 
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the  last  barrier  had  been  removed  from  their 
confidence  in  each  other. 

Celie  went  on.  "  My  grandmother  is 
poor,  Jeanne,  but  she  was  well  off  formerly, 
and  she  has  a  friend,  he  is  a  far-off  cousin, 
who  lives  in  England,  and  grandmamma 
wrote  and  told  me  that  one  of  his  pupils 
was  coming  to  our  school,  and  that  I  was 
to  be  as  kind  to  her  as  I  could." 

"Oh,  Celie!  is  it  Monsieur  Herbelot  T' 
Joan  felt  as  if  she  had  lost  her  breath.  "  And 
all  this  time  I  never  knew.  Did  you  ever  see 
Monsieur  Herbelot  1  he  is  the  best  friend  I 
ever  had." 

Her  eyes  glowed  with  happiness. 

"  No,  I  never  saw  him,  he  has  been  so 
long  in  England ;  but  his  little  girl  Aimee 
has  just  now  been  staying  with  my  grand- 
mother at  Auray." 

Joan  sat  looking  fixedly  at  Celie.  At 
last  she  burst  out — 

"  Celie,  listen ;  I  have  got  the  most  delight- 
ful plan  in  my  head.  Is  Auray  cheap  to 
live  at  1 " 

"  You  may  be  sure  of  that," — Celie  was 
laughing  at  her  friend's  excitement, — "  or  we 
should  not  stay  there.  It  is  cheap  and  it  is 
very  healthy." 

"Then  look  here,  Celie;  I  am  going  to 
write  to  mamma  to-day,  and  tell  her  about 
your  grandmother  and  Monsieur  Herbelot, 
and  everything.  I  have  told  her  lots  about 
you  already,  and  you  heard  that  she  thanks 
you  in  this  letter  for  your  great  kindness  to 
me ;  but  now  I  shall  tell  her  about  Monsieur 
Herbelot  and  your  grandmother,  and  ask  her 
if  we  cannot  go  and  live  at  Auray.  Oh, 
Celie,  think  how  happy  we  could  be  in  the 
holidays !  and  you  would  see  Mary  and 
May,  and  the  boys  too.  "What's  the  matter  1 
you  look  miserable." 

Celie  shook  her  head. 

"You  do  not  understand,  Jeanne,  you 
have  no  little  feelings,  you  are  so  generous ; 
but  I  cannot  expect  that  your  family  will  be 
like  you,  and  consider  me  as  you  do.  I  can 
see  well  enough  that  you  are  a  young  lady, 
accustomed  to  be  waited  on  and  to  have 
all  you  want,  but  I  am  quite  different,  I 
have  always  been  poor  ever  since  I  can 
remember." 

"  Nonsense,"  Joan  broke  in  impetuously  ; 
"  you  are  yourself,  Celie,  you  are  my  friend  ; 
and  what  can  it  matter  whether  you  are 
poor  or  rich?" 

Celie  shook  her  head  and  looked  sad. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  "I  am  two  years 
older  than  you  are,  and   I  have  found  out 


that  it  matters  a  great  deal  to  ordinary 
people  what  one's  fortune  in  life  is." 

Joan  sighed. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  she  said,  "  how  much  more 
real  you  are,  Celie — you  are  so  thoughtful. 
I  have  been  so  taken  up  by  my  lessons  that 
I  have  forgotten  things.  I  had  forgotten 
that  we  are  poor  too.  I  was  told  not  to  talk 
about  it,  but  you  are  my  friend,  Celie,  and 
I  may  tell  you  that  my  father  has  had 
troubles,  and  everything  is  changed  for  us ; 
that  is  why  we  are  going  to  live  abroad." 

Celie  stood  musing. 

"I  am  sorry  for  your  parents,  Jeanne.  I 
am  not  sure  that  for  you  it  matters  so 
much ;  but  still  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  though  my  grandmother  has  a  pretty 
house  and  a  garden,  she  has  only  one  ser- 
vant, and  she  does  things  for  herself  which 
I  am  sure  an  English  lady  would  never  do." 

"  That's  all  bosh,"  Jeanne  said  abruptly  ; — 
she  often  amused  her  friend  by  using  English 
words  which  she  said  could  not  be  translated, 
■ — "  I  shall  write  home  to-day  ;  and  I  am  sure 
mamma  will  write  to  your  grandmother 
about  a  house.  Of  course  there  are  houses  to 
be  had  in  Auray.  Think  how  jolly  it  will  be 
to  be  together  in  the  holidays  !  Celie,  I  don't 
believe  you  care,  you  look  so  glum." 

Celie  smiled  at  this. 

"I  am  afraid  to  believe  in  it,"  she  said, 
"  it  sounds  too  beautiful  to  be  true.  I  have 
had  a  good  many  disappointments,  Jeanne, 
and  they  have  made  me  timid  and  unbe- 
lieving. Now  I  am  going  to  gather  you 
some  fiowers,  and  you  must  keep  quiet,  or 
Angelique  will  scold." 

Joan's  heart  smote  her  when  she  was  left 
alone.  She  had  at  first  been  so  hard  to  this 
gentle,  loving  girl,  whose  life  seemed  to  be  so 
barren  of  blessings  compared  with  her  own. 
She  had  thought  Celie  interfering  and  officious 
when  she  had  simply  done  what  she  had  been 
asked  to  do  as  kindness  to  a  stranger.  This 
was  what  Monsieur  Herbelot  meant  by 
"little  things"  —  here  had  been  another 
opportunity  which  but  for  her  illness  might 
have  passed  by,  and  she  would  never  have 
known  that  it  had  been  offered.  How 
much  she  had  missed  by  her —  Joan  stopped 
short,  she  hardly  knew  what  to  call  her  con- 
duct to  Celie,  it  seemed  a  compound  of  so 
many  failings. 

At  first  she  could  only  see  the  self-will 
which  had  made  her  resolve  that  if  possible 
Louise  should  be  her  friend ;  but  a  deep 
blush  covered  her  face  as  she  remembered 
how  she  had  shrunk  from  looking  round  at 
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her  neighbour  that  first  day  during  luncheon, 
just  because  she  thought  her  ugly.  "  I  be- 
haved like  a  heathen,"  she  said,  penitently ; 
"  there  is  no  use  in  setting  up  for  a  Christian 
if  one  has  no  Christian  charity." 

There  was  a  trellis  en  one  side  of  the 
sick  house,  and  a  passion-flower  was  trained 
over  it. 

Joan  roused  from  her  sad  self-accusation 
at  the  sound  of  her  friend's  footsteps  coming 
back. 

"See," — Celie  held  out  to  her  a  spray  of 
passion-flower  with  a  blossom  and  two  half- 
opened  buds, — "it  has  come  out  on  purpose 
for  you,  Jeanne.  I  told  Angelique  you  loved 
it,  so  she  said  I  might  gather  it  for  you. 
Shall  I  put  it  in  water,  or  will  you  have  it 
to  look  at1?" 

For  answer  Joan  drew  her  friend's  face 
down  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 

"  How  sweet  you  are  to  me,  dearest !  It  is 
too  good  for  me,  Celie,"  she  whispered,  "as 
much  too  good  as  your  love  is ;  I  don't  feel 
that  I  deserve  anything  good." 


CHAPTER    XIY. 


IN    BRITTANY. 


Joan  looked  about  her  eagerly  as  the 
carriage  rattled  over  the  round  stones  of 
Auray.  She  had  had  a  long  journey  ;  but 
although  she  was  tired  when  she  reached  the 
station,  she  had  already  seen  so  much  that 
was  new  and  amusing  that  she  felt  com- 
paratively fresh. 

"  Oh,  papa,"  she  exclaimed,  "look  at  those 
darling  little  fat,  white-capped  children ; 
aren't  they  sweet  ?  And  what  a  pretty  cap 
their  mother  has  !  Shall  we  have  a  Breton 
maid,  and  will  she  wear  a  delightful  cap]" 

"We  shall  certainly  have  a  Breton  maid, 
my  dear,  I  don't  fancy  there  is  any  choice 
about  it,  and  no  doubt  she  will  wear  the  cap 
of  her  country.  You  will  see  a  variety  of 
caps,  and  gowns  too,  I  believe,  on  a  Sunday 
or  on  a  fete." 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  Celie  told  me.  I  am  ever 
so  glad  you  like  Celie,  papa." 

"  I  did  not  see  much  of*  her,  did  I  %  "  Her 
father  smiled  at  Joan's  enthusiasm  ;  he  had 
arrived  one  afternoon  at  Bouen,  and  had 
started  early  next  morning.  Even  then  they 
had  not  reached  Auray  till  the  middle  of  the 
second  day. 

Joan  and  her  father  being  still  considered 
delicate,  Mrs.  AYentworth  and  the  others, 


Mary,  May,  and  nurse,  had  gone  on  first  to 
make  sure  that  the  house  was  ready  for  the 
invalids. 

Joan  was  secretly  glad  that  her  father's 
coming  was  unexpected  ;  she  had  been  spared 
the  farewells  she  had  dreaded,  and  had  only 
taken  leave  of  Madame  Henry,  Mademoiselle 
Prage,  and  Angelique.  Celie  at  her  especial 
request  had  been  allowed  to  see  her  friend 
off  ;  and  Joan  had  felt  a  good  deal  at  part- 
ing from  her,  although  they  had  now  the 
certainty  of  being  together  in  the  holidays, 
and  these  were  close  at  hand. 

It  seemed  to  Joan  wonderful  that  her 
suggestion  had  been  so  promptly  carried 
out,  and  she  said  so  to  her  father  as  they 
drove  through  the  old  grey  town. 

"It  seemed  quite  a  happy  thought,"  he 
said.  "  I  don't  know  if  your  mother  told  you 
that  I  too  am  ordered  to  be  idle  for  six  months, 
or  perhaps  longer,  and  the  idea  of  some  one 
on  the  spot  who  could  secure  us  a  house  in  a 
cheap  healthy  place  seemed  too  good  to  be 
passed  over.  Your  mother  wrote  to  Mon- 
sieur Herbelot,  and  when  his  answer  came 
it  enclosed  a  kind  note  from  old  Madame 
Dupont,  offering  to  do  everything  we  re- 
quired. She  and  your  mother  have  settled 
the  rest ;  I  feel  like  a  visitor  at  present,  and 
know  no  more  than  you  do,  Joan,  except 
that  we  have  secured  a  fair-sized  house  and 
garden  for  a  mere  trifle." 

"  How  jolly  !  "  Joan  could  hardly  sit  still. 
"  Oh,  how  we  shall  enjoy  it  all !  " 

The  carriage  went  slowly  over  the  terribly 
uneven  pavement ;  and  Joan  much  admired 
the  look  of  the  driver,  who  wore  a  white 
flannel  jacket  trimmed  with  silver  buttons 
and  several  rows  of  black  velvet,  and  a 
broad-brimmed  straw  hat.  The  houses  on 
either  side  of  the  road  seemed  to  her  even 
quainter  than  those  in  the  old  streets  of 
Bouen.  Some  of  them  had  four  stories,  each 
upper  story  overhanging  that  below  it.  They 
were  all  fronted  here  and  there  with  over- 
lapping slates,  the  greenish-blue  slates  frosted 
with  orange  and  silvery  lichen,  while  between 
each  story  were  huge  projecting  beams  sup- 
ported by  corbels  that  showed  quaint  carving 
through  a  covering  of  whitewash. 

A  group  of  women  sat  on  chairs  in  front 
of  one  of  the  houses  ;  they  had  handkerchiefs 
tied  over  their  caps,  and  they  were  knitting 
and  sewing,  but  Joan  thought  they  seemed 
very  idle  over  their  work.  A  grey  cat  with 
a  long  fluffy  tail  was  playing  with  a  baby 
under  one  of  the  chairs.  Presently  the 
street  began   to   descend    steeply,  and   the 
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carriage  went  at  a  walking  pace.  Before 
them  was  the  lovely  river  beside  which 
Auray  stands  ;  old  grey  crags  showed  among 
the  trees  that  clothe  the  steep  bank  opposite. 

"Via,  Monsieur  et  demoiselle."  The  car- 
riage had  stopped,  and  there  was  the  driver 
pointing  his  whip  at  some  iron  gates  beside 
the  road. 

"  What  grand  gates  ! "  Joan  said.  "  Can 
they  be  ours,  father?" 

Mr.  Wentworth  laughed.  "  Perhaps  the 
gates  are  the  best  part  of  it ;  they  are  a 
lovely  green,  though  I  suppose  any  one  but 
an  artist  would  say  they  are  greatly  in  want 
of  fresh  paint.     But  look,  Joan." 

But  Joan  had  already  jumped  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  was  hugging  first  her  mother 
and  then  Mary  and  then  May,  who  had 
suddenly  appeared  from  a  side  gate  lower 
down  the  road. 

There  were  of  course  sundry  exclamations. 
She  looked  so  much  better  than  her  mother 
had  expected  ;  then  she  had  grown  in  a  sur- 
prising manner ;  while  Joan  laughed  with 
her  eyes  full  of  tears  in  the  unspeakable  joy 
of  finding  herself  once  more  at  home.  It 
disappointed  her  to  hear  that  Fred  would 
spend  his  short  holiday  in  England,  and  that 
Willie  would  go  either  to  one  of  his  school 
friends  or  to  Notley. 

"  Now  come,  Joan,  and  see  the  house." 

May  stood  tugging  away  at  her  sister's 
hand,  and  Mary  followed,  eager  to  show  all 
the  wonders  of  the  chateau.  Outside  it 
looked  very  tumble-down  and  ruinous,  except 
the  side  facing  the  river,  and  here  a  terrace 
ran  in  front  of  the  drawing-room  windows, 
which  opened  on  it  and  commanded  a  pleasant 
view. 

There  was  a  wild  sort  of  garden  on  this 
and  two  other  sides  of  the  house ;  the  fourth 
was  a  very  untidy  farmyard ;  the  sheds  lean- 
ing against  the  wall  looked  as  if  they  might 
fall  down  the  next  minute.  But  inside  the 
house  Joan  found  everything  delightful.  The 
ceilings  were  low  and  the  rooms  rather  dark, 
but  the  walls  were  panelled  in  painted  wood- 
work, and  decorated  with  the  horns  of  stags 
and  antelopes.  One  room,  which  Mary  said 
was  called  the  library,  had  walls  covered  with 
fishing-rods,  nets,  &c.  Then  the  hall  had  a 
cosy  look  which  at  once  reminded  Joan  of 
Wentworth  Lodge.  It  was  all  much  smaller, 
but  so  much  nicer  than  she  had  expected. 
The  bedrooms  especially  charmed  her.  They 
were  evidently  intended  to  be  used  as  sitting- 
rooms  ;  there  were  writing-tables  and  work- 
tables    even   in   the   small  ones,   and  Mrs. 


Wentworth's  room  had  a  pianoforte.  Some 
of  the  bedsteads  in  curtained  alcoves  had 
quaintly-carved  head-boards,  which  delighted 
Joan. 

"  I  did  not  know  French  houses  were  so 
pretty,"  she  said ;  "  it  was  all  so  ugly  at 
Madame  Henry's,  except  the  clear  little 
garden." 

"  Ah,  but  this  is  not  an  ordinary  French 
house,"  Mary  said  ;  "  the  mistress  is  English, 
though  her  husband  was  a  Breton  gentle- 
man. She  is  a  widow,  and  aa  she  wants  to 
go  to  Algeria  for  some  months  to  stay  with 
a  married  daughter,  she  is  glad  to  let  her 
house  to  English  people.  She  knows  Madame 
Dupont,  so  the  old  lady  thought  it  would 
just  suit  when  she  heard  from  Monsieur 
Herbelot  that  we  wanted  a  house  in  Brit- 
tany." 

"Do  you  like  Madame  Dupont?" 

"  /  do,"  May  exclaimed  ;  "  she  gives  me 
lovely  bons-bons,  and  she  always  laughs." 

"  We  all  like  her,"  Mary  said.  "  If  you 
are  not  too  tired  we  will  go  and  see  her  by- 
and-by." 

"  You  have  not  seen  all,  Joan,"  May  said, 
and  she  led  the  way  to  a  narrow,  ladder-like 
staircase,  up  which  she  scrambled  as  fast  as 
she  could.  At  the  top  was  a  low  door.  Joan 
opened  this,  and  then  had  to  stoop  to  pass 
in.  May  took  her  hand  and  squeezed  it 
tightly.  "  I've  not  been  inside  before,"  she 
whispered  ;  "  I  waited  for  you,  Joan,  I  knew 
you'd  go." 

Joan  looked  into  a  large,  dimly-lighted 
room.  There  were  heaps  of  what  looked" 
like  rubbish  in  the  corners,  but  the  light  was 
too  indistinct  to  make  them  out.  As  she 
stepped  down  into  the  room  something 
stirred  in  one  corner,  and  little  May  shrieked 
out  loudly.  There  was  a  rushing  sound,  a 
whirr,  and  a  white  object  swept  swiftly 
across  the  space  and  passed  over  their  heads. 
Joan's  knees  knocked  together,  but  May's 
shrieks  had  to  be  quieted  ;  the  child  was 
hysterically  clinging  to  her,  and  at  first  she 
could  not  loose  her  hold  with  her  own 
clammy,  trembling  fingers. 

At  last,  however,  she  succeeded,  and  rais- 
ing the  child  in  her  arms,  she  closed  the 
door  behind  her  and  managed  to  get  down 
the  staircase.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  see 
her  father  in  the  passage  below  ;  he  took  the 
little  girl  from  her. 

"  What  has  happened  1  has  May  hurt 
herself?  I  was  just  coming  to  see  what 
you  were  doing  in  the  grenier.  Go  to  nurse, 
May." 
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"I she — we  were  frightened,"  Joan  said. 

She  felt  ill  with  terror,  and  it  seemed  cruel  of 
her  father  to  laugh ;  but  when  he  saw  her 
white  face  he  took  her  hand  and  drew  it 
into  his  arm. 

"Come  and  rest,  child,"  he  said,  "you  are 
over-  tired.  You  startled  an  owl  out  of  com- 
fortable quarters.  Come  and  have  tea  j  I 
•expect  you  have  scarcely  had  any  since  you 
left  us." 

"An  owl,"  said  Joan  dreamily,  and  then 
she  laughed  ;  her  imagination  had  seen  some- 
thing so  much  more  terrible  in  the  white 
flitting  form  that  had  passed  over  her  head 
in  its  haste  to  escape  intruders. 

The  fair-faced,  blue  eyed  Breton  maid 
who  brought  in  tea  was  a  fresh  source  of 
interest.  Her  name  too,  Annik,  was  so 
delightfully  Breton ;  and  when  Joan  had 
rested  on  the  sofa  for  an  hour  or  two  she 
announced  herself  quite  ready  to  call  on 
Madame  Dupont.  She  had  brought  a  num- 
ber of  messages  from  Celie  to  her  grand- 
mother. 

"You  had  better  rest  to-day,  dear,"  her 
mother  said.  "  I  will  send  Annik  and  let 
Madame  Dupont  know  that  she  may  expect 
you  to-morrow." 

The  next  morning  the  weather,  which  had 
been  for  some  days  cloudy  and  depressing, 
cleared  into  bright  sunshine.  Joan  averred 
that  she  had  brought  sunshine  from  Nor- 
mandy to  this  grey,  sad-looking  country. 
She  was  in  high  spirits  and  full  of  pleasant 
anticipation,  for  Madame  Dupont  had  sent  a 
note  back  by  Annik  to  invite  Joan  and  her 
sister  to  do  her  the  honour  of  taking  lunch, 
or,  as  she  called  it,  dejeuner,  at  eleven  o'clock. 

Joan  went  about  singing,  a  good  deal  out 
of  tune ;  the  change  had  already  done  her 
good,  she  said,  and  she  had  been  swinging 
May  to  her  heart's  content  for  some  time 
before  Mary  summoned  her  to  get  ready  for 
their  expedition. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  can  walk, 
Mary?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  you  will  be  surprised  to  see 
what  the  change  has  done  for  me.  I  take 
a  walk  every  day  that  I  can." 

Joan  followed  her  sister  round  the  angle 
of  the  house  beyond  the  terrace  to  a  small 
gate  which  led  them  into  an  orchard.  Joan 
thought  the  trees  must  be  like  those  in 
Aladdin's  cave,  the  apples  and  pears  and 
plums  looked  like  bright  jewels  as  they 
clustered  thickly  on  the  drooping  branches. 
Below  the  fruit  trees  was  a  crop  of  barley  ; 
•the  next  field  was  filled  with  buckwheat,  and 


the  white  blossoms  trembling  on  scarlet, 
thread-like  stems  were  already  opening  fast  in 
the  sunshine.  Overhead  the  sky  was  almost 
a  cloudless  blue,  and  the  shade  of  a  wood 
beyond  the  field  looked  grateful.  The  wood 
delighted  Joan ;  it  was  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
hill,  and  the  path  that  led  through  it  went 
up  and  down  between  the  tall,  thickly- 
planted  trees  and  huge  stone  boulders  so 
overgrown  with  moss  and  brambles  that  it 
seemed  as  if  they  might  have  been  lying 
here  since  the  great  battle  of  Auray, 
which  Joan  had  made  acquaintance  with 
in  Froissart. 

"  Mary,"  she  said  abruptly,  "  it  seems 
more  than  a  year  since  we  came  away  from 
the  Lodge.  I  feel  ever  so  much  older.  Why, 
I  wonder  V 

"  I  suppose  it  is  because  you  have  seen 
fresh  people  and  fresh  places,  and  you  had 
always  lived  in  one  place  before,  and  you 
seldom  saw  strangers  ;  it  may  be  too  because 
you  have  been  ill.  You  have  had  time  for 
thinking,  eh,  Joan  !  " 

Mary  gave  a  little  sigh,  and  it  flashed  upon 
her  sister  that  after  all  Mary  might  be  wise, 
although  she  was  not  intellectually  clever. 
She  certainly  must  have  had  years  of 
thinking  time. 

"  We  must  go  down  here,"  Mary  said  ; 
"  will  you  go  first  1  " 

A  steep,  narrow  track,  it  was  hardly  a 
defined  path,  on  the  left  led  them  down 
through  the  steep  wood  to  the  road.  It  was 
not  so  steep  as  it  had  looked  from  above,  for 
the  track  went  in  zigzags.  Dry  leaves  and 
twigs  snapped  and  crackled,  and  now  and 
then  glints  of  sunshine  made  rich  patches  on 
the  ground. 

Joan  kept  on  looking  back  to  see  that  her 
sister  was  close  by. 

"  You  could  not  have  done  this  at  Went- 
worth,  Mary,  you  would  have  been  tired 
and  out  of  breath." 

Mary  laughed.  "  I  am  both,  as  it  is,"  she 
said,  "  and  I  am  glad  wre  have  reached  the 
road.     There  is  Madame  Dupont's  cottage." 

Just  across  the  road  Joan  saw  a  white- 
washed cottage.  A  vine  spread  completely 
over  the  wall  that  fronted  the  road  ;  but 
when  Mary  had  opened  a  gate  in  the 
high  hedge,  the  wall  on  this  side  was  posi- 
tively aglow  with  red-gold  fruit,  a  huge 
apricot  tree  being  trained  on  each  side  of 
the  small  house  door.  Sitting  out  in  front 
of  this,  her  head  shielded  from  the  hot  sun 
by  a  big  black  bonnet,  was  a  stout  old  lady 
in   a  black  silk  gown   and   a   lilac    cotton 
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apron  with  a  bib.  In  her  lap  lay  two 
lettuces.  Mary  had  opened  the  gate  so 
gently  that  Madame  Dupont  went  on  shred- 
ding the  lettuce  into  a  large  brass  pan  of 
water  beside  her.  A  grey  cat,  that  had 
been  rubbing  itself  against  her  skirts,  was, 
however,  more  observant :  it  arched  its  back, 
its  tail  thickened  with  anger,  and  it  looked 
ready  to  fly  at  the  intruders.  But  the  gate 
fell  back,  and  the  click  of  its  closing  roused 
the  old  woman's  attention ;  she  looked  up, 
and  Joan  saw  a  bright- eyed,  benevolent  face, 
in  which  she  could  not  find  anv  likeness  to 
Celie. 

"  Ah,  good  day !  You  must  pardon  my 
apron,  dear  young  ladies,"  she  said,  holding 
out  both  hands  in  greeting  ;  "  I  did  not 
think  it  was  so  late.  You  are  as  welcome  as 
the  sunshine,  and  you  look  as  bright.  I 
must  kiss  Ma'm'zelle  Jeanne,  if  she  will  per- 
mit me,  for  her  goodness  to  my  little  girl." 

The  old  lady  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks, 
talking  all  the  time  ;  she  had  already  nodded 
at  Mary  ;  then  she  cried  out,  "  Marie  Jeanne, 
Marie  Jeanne  !     Come  quickly." 

There  came  running  out  of  the  house  a 
merry- faced,  dark-eyed  woman  with  a  cap  on 
her  head  that  looked  like  an  enormous  white 
butterfly.  The  body  of  her  black  gown  was 
trimmed  with  broad  ribbon  velvet  round  the 
armholes,  and  cut  square  in  front,  the  space 
being  filled  up  by  a  finely-pleated  cambric 
chemisette  ;  she  also  wore  a  white  apron  with 
a  bib,  and  a  gold  cross  and  earrings. 

"Marie  Jeanne,"  her  mistress  cried, 
turning  her  broad  back  towards  her,  and  the 
maid,  without  further  telling,  unfastened 
the  offending  apron,  and  offered  it  to 
Madame  to  wipe  her  wet  hands  on,  and  then 
Marie  Jeanne  deftly  caught  up  the  lettuces 
and  the  brass  pan,  and  disappeared  into  the 
house. 

"  You  can  speak  French,  my  child  %  "  said 
Madame  Dupont.  "Ah,  that  is  delightful," 
she  went  on,  as  Joan  assented,  "  for  I  must 
tell  you  that  your  language  is  to  me  im- 
possible. There  are  words  in  it  which  cannot 
be  said  without  sneezing,  and  when  one  is 
as  stout  as  I  am  you  conceive,  my  dear 
young  friend,  that  to  sneeze  often  is  an 
effort." 

She  looked  at  Jeanne,  and  laughed  merrily 
at  the  twinkle  she  saw  in  the  girl's  eyes. 

"  Sit  down,  if  you  please,  my  dear  young 
ladies."  Then  she  patted  Joan's  shoulder. 
"You  and  I  shall  be  friends,  I  am  sure," 
she  said ;  "  you  do  not  like  to  take  life  too 
seriously,  neither  do  I.     I  grow  too  fat  per- 


haps because  I  laugh  so  much,  but  that  does 
not  torment  me  ;  I  am  better  off,  allez,  than 
the  thin  persons  who  worry  flesh  off  their 
bones  by  meeting  trouble  half  way.  You 
know  my  friend,  Alphonse  Herbelot  1 " 

"  Yes,  Madame," — Joan  had  been  wonder- 
ing when  she  should  get  in  a  word, — "  and  I 
am  very  fond  of  him." 

"  He  is  a  worthy  fellow,"  the  old  lady  said ; 
"  but,  pardon  me  for  saying  it,  he  has  lived 
too  long  in  England.  I  esteem  him  more 
than  any  one  I  know,  but  when  he  talks  to 
me  I  feel  that  he  is  too  old  and  too  serious. 
ISo,  I  find  myself  nearer  the  age  of  his  little 
angel  Aimee.  Celie  says  to  me  sometimes 
that  I  am  younger  than  she  is.  But  Celie 
and  I  owe  a  debt  to  Monsieur  Herbelot ; 
but  for  his  intervention  we  should  not  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  you  and  of  your 
charming  family.  Shall  I  show  you  my 
kittens,  Mademoiselle  ?  they  are  beauties." 

"  Please  call  me  Jeanne,  Madame." 

Joan  slid  her  hand  under  the  old  lady's  fat 
arm  as  she  led  the  way  to  the  back  of  the 
house. 

A  loud  "Bon jour"  was  called  out  several 
times,  but  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen. 
Presently  Joan  spied  a  green  parrot  on  a 
perch  outside  what  appeared  to  be  the 
kitchen  window.  The  bird  put  its  head  on 
one  side  and  looked  at  Joan  out  of  its  bright 
black  eyes ;  then  it  began  to  cry  like  a  kit- 
ten, moving  from  one  end  of  its  perch  to  the 
other.  Joan  laughed,  but  Madame  Dupont 
shook  her  head  as  she  looked  at  the  empty 
kitten-basket. 

"Bad  Jacko,"  she  said,  "the  cat  is  so 
vexed  with  your  noise  that  she  has  carried 
her  kittens  away ;  they  were  here  this 
morning." 

She  took  Joan  back  to  her  sister,  and  then 
she  disappeared.  The  girls  walked  about 
the  garden,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Marie 
Jeanne  came  out  to  say  that  luncheon  was 
ready,  and  they  went  into  the  cottage. 

A  narrow  long  table  was  laid  for  three 
near  the  open  window  of  the  little  room.  The 
sweet  scent  of  mignonette  came  in  with  the 
sunshine,  and  some  inquisitive  china  roses 
actually  looked  in  at  the  visitors ;  but  the 
table  itself  drew  Joan's  attention,  it  looked 
so  dainty. 

It  was  covered  with  pretty  little  dishes ; 
some  of  these  held  minute  cakes,  and  the 
rest  were  filled,  one  with  rosy- blushing 
cherries,  another  with  raspberries  nestled 
in  frosted  leaves,  another  with  almonds  in 
their  lovely  green  husks,  purple  plums,  and 
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in  the  midst  was  a  glowing  pyramid  of  the 
red-gold  apricots. 

When  they  were  seated  the  meal  began 
with  a  delicious  lobster  served  on  cool  vine- 
leaves  ;  this  was  followed  by  a  roast  fowl, 
the  salad,  and  an  omelette. 

Madame  Dupont  dressed  the  salad  herself, 
and  evidently  considered  it  a  serious  busi- 
ness, for  she  became  grave  and  even  silent 
as  she  measured  out  exact  quantities  of  oil 
and  vinegar  ;  she,  however,  paused  now  and 
then  to  give  a  chop  with  her  knife  at  a 
wasp. 

"  That  is  the  beast  you  call  '  vops '  in  Eng- 
lish," she  said  to  Mary,  "  the  greedy  things 
come  for  my  apricots,  but  they  shall  not 
have  them,  no," — here  she  made  another 
chop, — "  I  make  war  with  the  vops.  You 
see,"  she  said,  turning  to  Joan,  "  I  can  speak 
one  word  of  your  language,  but  if  I  tried 
more  I  should  perhaps  break  my  jaw,  so  I 
will  not  run  the  risk.  Ah,  but  you  must 
eat  my  apricots,  if  you  please,  Jeanne  ;  they 
have  a  reputation." 

It  was  a  very  merry  meal ;  and  Madame 
Dupont  not  only  amused  them,  but  told 
them  much  that  was  interesting  about  the 
country  and  some  of  her  peasant  neighbours. 

Most  of  them  could  only  speak  Breton,  she 
said,  but  there  was  an  old  woman  named 
Barba,  the  mother  of  her  servant  Marie 
Jeanne,  who  could  understand  and  speak 
French;  and  to  Joan's  delight  Madame 
Dupont  said  that  if  Miss  Wentworth's 
mother  liked  them  to  go,  she  would  one 
day  send  Marie  Jeanne  with  them  to  her 
farm. 


CHAPTER   XV. 


A     BRETON     COTTAGE. 


Joan  grew  stronger  every  day,  and  she 
was  now  able  to  enjoy  long  walks  with  her 
mother.  Mary's  strength  soon  nagged  ;  the 
change  of  air  and  of  surroundings  had  at 
first  acted  like  a  tonic  on  her  spirits  and  her 
energies  ;  but  she  had  again  become  languid, 
and  as  her  father  was  still  an  invalid,  they 
seldom  joined  the  walkers ;  they  went  out 
driving  together  in  the  little  carriage  which 
had  been  left  by  the  English  owner  of 
Chateau  Lanmeur. 

Joan  was  never  tired  of  admiring  her 
Breton  home.  Its*  quaint  holes  and  corners, 
its  tangled  garden  and  the  woods  round  it, 
above  all,  its  picturesque  position  on  the  bank 


of  the  river,  gave  her  constant  pleasure  ; 
she  was  quite  reconciled  to  the  tumble-down 
state  of  the  outbuildings,  and  sundry  rat- 
holes  in  the  house  itself,  and  to  the  lack  of 
paint  on  the  walls  and  of  carpets  on  the  floors. 
It  gave  her  great  amusement  to  watch  Annik 
on  cleaning  day,  with  brushes  buckled  on  to 
her  feet,  moving  briskly  up  and  down  the 
hall  and  the  sitting-rooms,  singing  to  herself 
as  she  polished  the  dark  wooden  flooring. 
Joan's  chief  regret  was  for  the  absence  of 
her  brothers  ;  she  often  pictured  to  herself 
what  Willie's  delight  would  be. 

She  had  revisited  the  grenier  more  than 
once,  but  it  always  seemed  to  her  an  un- 
canny, eerie  sort  of  place,  and  she  knew 
that  nothing  would  induce  her  to  go  there 
late  in  the  evening.  Little  by  little  she 
realised  that  Brittany  is  an  eerie  country  to 
live  in.  To-day,  while  she  waited  for  her 
mother,  she  began  to  talk  to  the  old  gar- 
dener, Yves.  He  had  taken  a  liking  to 
Joan,  and  had  already  told  her  of  the  won- 
derful rocking-stone  further  west,  which 
answers  questions  when  it  is  consulted ;  and 
he  had  also  informed  her  that  by  those  who 
knew  how  and  when  to  look  for  them,  the 
stones  of  Carnac  had  been  seen  erect  and 
marching  down  to  the  sea-shore  to  escape 
the  curse  of  St.  Cornely.  It  is  true  that  as 
he  ended  his  story  he  looked  pityingly  at 
Joan.  "  One  must  hold  the  true  faith  to 
see  such  a  sight  as  that,"  he  said,  and  he  had 
pulled  off  his  huge  straw  hat  and  crossed 
himself. 

Yves  himself  was  a  true  Breton  ;  his  hair, 
which  was  more  than  half  grey,  streamed 
down  in  wiry  locks  till  it  reached  his 
shoulders  ;  his  bare  brown  feet  were  shod 
with  sabots  stuffed  with  straw ;  he  usually 
wore  shabby  brown  velveteen  trowsers  and 
a  white  flannel  jacket  trimmed  with  rows  of 
black  velvet  and  small  brass  buttons.  Be- 
low this  was  a  broad  white  leather  belt  with 
metal  clasps.  His  straw  hat  had  a  narrow 
band  of  black  velvet  fastened  by  a  buckle, 
with  two  ends  hanging  below  its  broad  brim. 
He  had  a  dark,  long,  melancholy  face,  and 
Joan  thought  as  she  looked  at  him  that  he 
would  be  handsome  if  he  would  only  give 
his  face  a  good  wash. 

"AVe  are  going  to  see  Barba  Gourin,"  she 
said;  "Madame  Dupont  told  us  you  could 
show  us  the  way  to  her  house." 

Yves  gave  a  grim  smile  which  made  his 
long  dark  eyes  look  like  slits. 

"Barba  Gourin  is  a  sad  woman,"  he  said, 
resting  his  arms  on  the  handle  of  his  spade, 
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and  leaning  his  chin  on  them  ;  "  she  will  not 
make  you  gay  or  happy,  Ma'm'zelle.  Before 
she  married  she  was  prosperous,  and  she 
might  have  been  so  always,  but  fate  has 
been  against  Barba,  and  she  knows  it." 

"  Her  daughter  Marie  Jeanne  is  lively 
enough,"  Joan  said  ;  "  you  know,  I  suppose, 
that  she  is  servant  to  Madame  Dupont?" 

Yves  shrugged  his  shoulders,  uncrossed 
his  arms,  and  began  in  his  lazy  fashion  to 
dig. 

Joan  watched  him  ;  she  felt  amused. 

Presently  he  stopped  and  rested  his  arms 
again  on  his  spade.  "Marie  Jeanne  is 
well  enough.  She  has  a  kind  mistress,  and 
her  work  is  light,  and  she  was  born  into 
poverty  ;  it  is  easy  to  be  gay  when  one  does 
not  think." 

He  looked  so  gloomy  that  Joan  was  glad 
to  see  her  mother  coming,  she  was  a  little 
tired  of  Yves'  solemnity. 

"  Please  tell  me  the  way  to  Barba's  house," 
she  said. 

Again  Yves  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
shook  his  head ;  but  seeing  that  his  young 
mistress  stood  waiting,  he  gave  her  a  de- 
tailed description  which  would  have  im- 
pressed Joan  with  the  idea  that  Barba 
Gourin's  house  was  at  least  four  miles  off, 
whereas  Madame  Dupont  had  told  her  it  was 
only  a  short  walk. 

She  looked  round  for  her  mother,  and  saw 
"that  Mrs.  Wentworth  had  been  stopped  by 
the  maid  Annik,  who  was  seemingly  asking 
a  favour.  Her  blue  eyes  were  full  of  en- 
treaty as  she  raised  them  to  her  mistress's, 
and  her  own  face  looked  a  deep  pink  against 
her  flat-edged  white  muslin  cap,  under  which 
every  trace  of  her  fair  hair  was  securely 
hidden. 

Joan  saw  how  disappointed  the  little  maid 
looked  when  she  went  away. 

"Mother,"  Joan  said  as  they  left  the 
garden,  "  was  Annik  asking  you  for  a 
holiday  t" 

"Yes," — her  mother  looked  surprise;!,  for 
Joan  rarely  interested  herself  in  domestic 
affairs, — "  but  she  cannot  have  one  till  next 
week  ;  your  father  is  so  poorly  that  I  cannot 
spare  her.  She  wanted  to  go  to  her  home, 
and  that  is  so  far  off  that  she  must  be  away 
at  least  three  days." 

"  I  believe," — Joan's  eyes  opened  widely, 
— "  of  course  I'm  not  sure,  but  I  believo  she 
wants  to  go  home  for  one  of  these  Pardons, 
things  like  the  Fires  of  St.  John,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  it  was  for  a  Pardon ;  but  what  are 
the  Fires  of  St.  John  2 " 


"I  know," — Joan  nodded  her  head  and 
looked  as  wise  as  an  owl, — "  but  I  shall  ask 
Barba  Gourin  to  tell  you ;  she  told  Madame 
Dupont." 

"  Ma  lame  Dupont  seems  to  be  your  oracle ; 
did  you  see  her  again  yesterday  %  " 

"  Yes,  those  were  her  apricots  we  had  for 
dessert.  Oh,  mother,  she  is  so  kind,  she 
wanted  to  give  me  twice  as  many,  all  be- 
cause she  says  I  was  so  kind  to  Celie, 
whereas  it  was  quite  the  other  way,  quite," 
she  said  emphatically. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  smiled.  "I  am  very 
glad  Celie  is  coming  so  soon,  she  must  be 
a  very  nice  girl,  I  think." 

Joan  gave  her  mother  a  look  of  grati- 
tude, for  she  had  felt  a  little  nervous  as 
to  whether  her  father  and  mother  would 
be  willing  to  have  Celie  at  Chateau  Lanmeur 
as  much  as  she  knew  she  should  want  her  to 
be  there  ;  but  she  supposed  that  because 
they  liked  Madame  Dupont,  they  were  will- 
ing to  like  her  grand-daughter. 

She  never  imagined  that  the  interest  her 
parents  felt  in  her  friend  had  been  much 
increased  by  the  change  they  saw  in  herself. 
Formerly  Joan  had  been  far  more  trouble- 
some in  holidays  than  in  school-time,  and 
she  had  always  found  it  a  relief  from  her 
restlessness  to  go  back  to  lessons ;  now  she 
was  quiet,  and  almost  always  contented.  She 
wrote  long  letters  to  Culie,  and  received  little 
affectionate  notes  in  return ;  but  the  friend- 
ship had  brought  a  change  into  her  life,  and 
taken  her  out  of  the  dreaminess  which  had 
so  often  got  her  into  trouble.  As  yet, 
although  she  read  whenever  she  could  find 
leisure,  Joan  had  not  shown  any  sign  of 
fretting  after  her  studies,  and  her  mother 
encouraged  her  in  the  interest  she  felt  in 
the  Breton  people  and  their  superstitions. 
Mrs.  Wentworth  knew  that  Joan's  love  of 
learning  must  be  fed  in  some  way,  and  the 
doctors  had  said  that  at  any  rate  until 
Christmas  the  girl  must  not  go  back  to 
regular  study. 

It  was  a  relief  to  Mrs.  Wentworth  that 
Mary  had  a  companion  in  her  father ;  she 
felt  herself  free  to  be  more  with  her  younger 
daughter  than  she  had  ever  before  been,  and 
this  intercourse  in  itself  made  Joan  very 
happy.  She  looked  forward  to  the  daily 
walk  with  her  mother  as  the  chief  enjoyment 
of  the  day. 

Following  Yves' directions,  they  were  cross- 
ing a  great  bit  of  waste  land,  and  on  its 
further  side  they  saw  what  looked  at  that 
distance  a  range  of  mud  hovels.     A  nearer 
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approach, however,  showed  them  that  this  was 
the  back  of  a  farmhouse,  a  range  of  filthy 
pig-sties  and  a  round  black  pool  standing 
as  representatives  of  a  farmyard.  They 
passed  the  side  of  the  long  narrow  house, 
which  was  shaded  by  a  chestnut  tree,  and 
found  themselves  in  the  front  of  a  most 
unattractive  dwelling.  There  were  only  three 
windows  in  the  long  low  clay-coloured  front, 
two  above  and  one  below;  but  to  give 
additional  light  in  the  one  living  room,  the 
door  was  cut  in  two,  and  the  upper  round- 
headed  portion  stood  open  all  day  long. 
The  lower  portion  was  also  open  to-day,  and 
seated  in  front  of  it  was  a  dark-faced  woman 
eating  something  out  of  a  small  green  basin. 
A  cock  and  a  following  of  hens  went  in  and 
out,  seemingly  as  much  at  home  inside  the 
house  as  out  of  it ;  but  before  Mrs.  Went- 
worth  and  Joan  came  up  they  had  all  flocked 
to  the  further  corner  of  the  building.  The 
sound  of  flails,  thwack,  thwack,  thwack, 
came  in  regular  succession  as  two  stout  men 
and  two  women  beat  out  the  grain  on  this 
golden  floor  below  them  ;  they  stood  so  near 
that  it  was  surprising  they  did  not  strike 
one  another.  The  fowls  hovered  restlessly 
about  the  square,  impatient  for  the  plentiful 
supper  they  should  have  when  all  was 
done. 

The  woman  heard  approaching  footsteps 
even  through  the  din  of  the  flails  ;  she  put 
her  hand  up  to  shade  her  eyes,  and  looked 
at  Mrs.  Wentworth.  She  wore  a  blue  hand- 
kerchief over  her  cap,  the  rest  of  her  clothing, 
even  her  apron,  was  black  ;  the  only  bit  of 
colour  besides  the  kerchief  being  the  little 
green  porringer  out  of  which  she  had  been 
eating. 

Joan  felt  sure  this  must  be  Barba  Gourin, 
she  so  fully  answered  to  Yves'  description. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  had  brought  a  message 
from  Madame  Dupont ;  but  the  woman  did 
not  smile  while  she  listened  to  it ;  she  rose 
from  her  seat,  and  slightly  bending  her  head, 
said  gravely — 

"  You  are  welcome,  Madame  ;  pass  in  and 
rest  yourselves  ;  the  way  is  long." 

Joan  felt  slightly  awed  by  Barba's  solemn 
manner.    She  was  glad  her  mother  had  come 


with    her    as    she    followed    her   into   the- 
house. 

The  floor  was  made  of  clay,  just  like  the 
road  outside,  only  it  was  less  even,  for  the 
fowls  had  scratched  holes  here  and  there,  so 
that  the  floor  went  up  and  down.  On  one 
side  of  the  broad  hearth  was  a  great  dark 
oak  chest,  and  above  this  was  a  bed  made  in 
the  wall  itself,  and  partly  shut  in  by  panels 
of  carved  woodwork  ;  it  seemed  to  Joan  that 
the  pillows  reached  to  the  top  of  the  recess. 
Opposite  was  an  enormous  wardrobe  coarsely 
carved,  and  with  brass  mountings;  and  near 
the  fireplace  on  this  side  were  some  <  high 
oak  stools,  and  a  wooden  rack  for  spoons. 
There  was  a  long  table,  and  the  rack  above 
it  suspended  from  the  heavy  beams  was  filled 
with  dried  herbs,  cakes  of  lard,  piles  of  pan- 
cakes, and  huge  chunks  of  salted  pork. 
Everything  looked  to  Joan  dingy,  squalid, 
and  coarse  ;  and  yet  the  furniture  must  have 
been  of  considerable  value. 

When  they  were  all  seated  Barba  fixed  a 
sad  gaze  on  Joan.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
she  had  been  handsome ;  her  eyes  were  still 
large  and  bright,  and  her  nose  and  mouth 
were  well  shaped,  but  the  hopeless  sadness 
of  her  face  made  her  a  depressing  study. 

"This  is  the  young  lady,"  she  said,  "of 
whom  my  daughter  speaks ;  she  has  come  to 
ask  me  for  pretty  stories,  and  she  will  be 
disappointed.  Child," — she  looked  so  stern 
that  Joan  shivered, — "  I  have  not  pretty  tales 
such  as  the  young  love  to  hear.  I  can  only 
tell  the  stories  of  my  people,  of  those  who 
have  already  gone  before  me  to  the  shores  of 
the  departed." 

"You  can  tell  me  something  about  the 
living  too."  Joan's  voice  was  rather  shaky. 
"  Madame  Dupont  said  you  could  tell  about 
the  Fires  of  St.  John." 

Barba  slowly  shook  her  head. 

"  Young  lady,  the  Fires  of  St.  John  con- 
cern the  dead  as  well  as  the  living ;  for  on 
that  night  of  all  the  year  those  whom  we 
have  most  loved  will  come  and  sit  beside  us, 
if  we  will.  Yes,  if  the  lady  pleases," — 
she  looked  at  Mrs.  Wentworth, — "  I  will  tell 
you,  my  child,  what  chanced  to  a  young  girl 
on  the  Eve  of  St.  John." 


{To  be  continued.) 


PUZZLES. 


Charades. 
1. 

My  first  we  do  ere  we  attain  some  lofty 

height  above  us. 
My  next  we  use  whene'er  we  write  to  those 

dear  friends  who  love  us. 
My  third  a  place  of  rest,  and  where  much 

treasure's  stored  by  many. 
My  whole  with  arts  deceives  the  crowd  and 

takes  its  honest  penny. 


My  first's  composed  of  learned  men. 
Poor  martyrs  knew  my  second. 
My  whole  a  Government  abode, 
'Tis  comfortable  reckoned. 


My  first  and  last  are  both  alike. 
My  next's  loved  best  by  all. 
My  whole  you'll  find  on  cottage  boards, 
Or  table  at  the  Hall. 

4. 
To  my  first  we  homage  give. 
In  my  next  wild  creatures  live. 
My  whole  it  comes  from  far  Brazil 
For  decorative  works  of  skill. 

Buried  Proverbs. 


One  day  early  in  May,  no  sooner  was  the 
sun  up  than  the  children  all  went  for  a 
walk.  "Don't  run,  or  you'll  fall,"  said 
Grace  to  Tom,  who  was  younger  than  she. 
And  so  he  did.  ''Rise  up  directly,"  said 
nurse. 


A  lady  should  never  wear  a  false  plait, 
says  report,  when  she  rides  ;  for  if  it  drops 
off  the  news  is  carried  post-haste  round  the 
town. 

7. 
"I  am   hungry,"    said   Jem.     "The   fish 
won't  take  the  flies.     I  have  not  had  one 
bite,  and  I  am  sore  with  vexation." 

Literary  Acrostic. 
8. 
The  author  of  the  following  quotation  will 
supply  my  jwimcds. 

This  is  the  reed  the  dead  musician  dropped, 
With    tuneful    magic    in    its    sheath    still 

hidden ; 
The  prompt  allegro  of  its  music  stopped, 
Its  melodies  unbidden. 


The  authors  of  the  quotations  below  will 
supply  my  lights. 

O  let  us  be  content  in  work 

To  do  the  thing  we  can,  and  not  presume 

To  fret  because  it's  little. 


Mine  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill ; 
A  bee-hive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear ; 
A  willowy  brook  that  turns  a  mill, 
"With  many  a  fall  shall  linger  near. 


He  thought  all  loveliness  was  lovelier, 
She  crowning  it  ;  all  goodness  credible 
Because  of   that  great  trust  her  goodness 
bred. 

Trust  me  not  at  all,  or  all  in  all. 


Who  looks  on  ground  with  humble  eyes, 
Finds  himself  there  and  seeks  to  rise. 


Why,  what  am  I  ? 
An  instrument  unused,  so  out  of  tune 
That,  did  I  send  it,  who  would  care  to  sing 
To  its  discordant  notes  and  slackened  string  ? 


I  would  not  if  I  could  undo  my  past, 
Though  for  its  sake  my  future  is  a  blank ; 
My  past  for  which  I  have  myself  to  thank 
For  all  its  faults  and  follies  past  and  last. 

When  Britain  first  at  Heaven's  command 
Arose  from  out  the  azure  main, 
This  was  the  charter  of  her  land, 
And  guardian  angels  sung  the  strain : 
Rule  Britannia  !  Britannia  rules  the  waves  ! 
Britons  never  shall  be  slaves. 


I've  heard  them  lilting  at  ewe-milking, 

Lasses  a'  lilting  before  dawn  o'  day ; 

But  now  they  are  moaning  on   ilka  green 

loaming — 
The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a'  wede  away. 


Enigma. 


9. 

My  16,  17,  3,  6,  and  5  is  a  refuge  for  the 
wanderer.  My  19,  17,  5,  and  8  is  an  empty 
space.  My  15,  17.  18,  and  9  is  what  many 
lay  claim  to  be,  but  none  are.  My  7,  6,  8, 
and  5  is  a  dance.  My  10,  13,  1,  and  5  is 
flowing  water.     My  15,   10,   11,  19,  13,  7, 

17,  and  14  is  used  in  the  kitchen.     My  9, 

18,  and  4  is  one  of  Charles  Dickens'  heroines. 
My  1,  17,  and  15  under  certain  circumstances 
warms  and  cheers  the  prince  and  the  beggar. 
My  ivhole  is  a  youthful  heroine  of  romance, 
whose  history  is  one  of  exciting  adventure. 


ANSWERS   TO   PUZZLES   ON   PAGE   190. 


1. 

2. 

Earthquake. 

Swarm 

6. 

4. 

Wheat. 

Flout. 

5. 

a 

C  t 

b  1 

A  k  e 

p  a 

R    i  s 

gran 

D    i  s  o  n 
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I    g 

w  a 
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c 

A  t 

0 

N  e 

G. 

7. 

12. 

H  orae  R 

0  phla  TJ 

M  uspe  L 

E   lain  E 

Like  the  ghost  of  a  dear  friend  dead 

Is  time  long  past. 
A  love  which  is  now  for  ever  fled, 
A  hope  which  is  now  for  ever  past, 
A  love  so  sweet  it  could  not  last, 

Was  time  long  past. 

9.  10. 


w 

Y  ell 

ow  Ham 

me  11 

M  A  R 

E 

g 

0 
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L 
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L 

ee 
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.R 
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C 
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T 
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CRESS 

ASP 
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NOTES  BY  THE    WAY. 


NOTES    BY    THE    WAY. 


tHE  artistic  and  dramatic  interests  of  the  month 
which  has  just  closed,  centre  in  the  Millais 
Exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor,  and  in  the  great 
success  of  Faust  at  the  Lyceum.  No  one  who 
lias  an  hour  to  spare  in  London  should  miss  seeing 
the  Millais  pictures.  Not  that  an  hour  is  enough  to 
take  in  all  that  there  is  of  beauty  and  interest  in  a 
collection  of  160  pictures.  But  an  hour  is  much 
better  than  nothing  at  all.  It  is  a  wonderful  collec- 
tion, especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  prob- 
ably represents  not  more  than  half  of  the  work  of 
the  artist's  life.  The  first  picture  that  almost  every 
one  looks  for  is  that  of  The  Huguenot  which  is  so 
familiar  to  us  all  through  engravings  and  photo- 
graphs. The  emotion  of  this  picture,  the  anguish 
in  the  face  of  the  woman  who  tries  to  fasten  on  her 
lover's  arm  the  badge  which  would  save  him  from  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  grave  fortitude  and 
loving  pity  in  the  face  of  the  man  as  he  resists  her 
action,  make  it  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  art  of  this 
or  any  other  time.  Sir  John  Millais  was  under  twenty- 
two  years  old  when  he  painted  it  in  1851,  in  the  house 
which  is  now  No.  7,  Gower  Street.  What  a  distance 
between  the  heroic  aspirations  of  youth  in  this  picture 
and  the  commonplace  of  middle  age  in  Nctc-Laicl 
Eggs  (No.  81),  or  the  worse  than  commonplace  of 
Hearts  are  Trumps  (No.  83).  The  distance  in  time 
is  not  much  more  than  twenty  years,  but  the  distance 
in  sentiment  and  expression  is  infinite.  Two  other 
very  noble  pictures  are,  A  Knight  crossing  a  Ford 
(No.  124)  and  The  Rescue  (No.  92).  They  were 
painted  respectively  in  1857  and  1855.  The  Rescue 
represents  a  fireman  descending  the  staircase  of  a 
burning  house,  bearing  on  his  back  and  in  his  arms 
three  children.  The  face  of  the  man,  stern  with 
sup-pressed  emotion  and  the  solemnity  which  comes 
of  facing  death,  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  rapture 
of  the  face  of  the  mother,  who  kneels  with  outstretched 
arms  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  to  receive  her  rescued 
little  ones  and  welcome  their  deliverer.  The  intense 
crimson  glow  of  the  fire  reflected  on  the  limbs  of  the 
children  will  appear  to  some  exaggerated.  How 
this  may  be,  as  to  truthfulness  of  representation,  few 
people  fortunately  are  qualified  to  judge  ;  but  all  can 
appreciate  the  fidelity  with  which  the  strongest  and 
noblest  emotions  are  represented  in  the  picture — the 
courage  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  man,  the  love  and 
gratitude  of  the  woman.  If  these  are  right  it  does 
not  much  signify  if  the  children's  legs  are  too  red. 
The  other  picture,  Sir  Isumbras  at  the  Ford,  repre- 
sents an  old  warrior  in  rich  golden  armour  bearing 
two  little  children,  the  son  and  daughter  of  a  wood- 
cutter, across  the  ford,  on  the  back  of  his  great  war- 
horse.  True  in  his  old  age  to  the  knightly  chivalry 
of  his  youth,  Sir  Isumbras  gives  suit  and  service  to 
the  poor  and  humble.  The  face  of  the  old  knight  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  whole  exhibi- 
tion— so  gentle  and  brave  is  it,  and  so  full  of  the 
beauty  that  comes  of  a  beautiful  life.  The  landscape, 
painted  from  the  Tay,  represents  the  glow  of  sunset, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  symbolical  of  the  close  of  the 
old  warrior's  life.  All  visitors  to  this  exhibition 
should  obtain  Mr.  William  Reeve's  catalogue  ;  it  con- 
tains notes  republished  from  Mr.  Ruskin'scontemporary 
criticisms  on  Sir  John  Millais'  early  pictures.  These 
are  taken  chiefly  from  letters  to  the  Times  and  from 
Academy  Notes.  In  their  original  form  they  are  now 
extremely  rare  ;  their  republication  will  therefore  be 
all  the  more  welcome. 


Another  International  Exhibition  is  promised.  It. 
is  to  be  at  Edinburgh.  There  is  to  be  a  special 
section  for  women's  industries.  Applications  for 
space  should  be  made  without  delay,  by  intending 
exhibitors,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  International  Ex- 
hibition of  Industry,  Science,  and  Art,  Edinburgh. 

The  death  of  the  Miss  Fitzroys  unfortunately 
makes  the  subject  of  extinguishing  fire  an  appro- 
priate topic  for  the  time  of  year.  We  cannot  be  too- 
often  reminded  that  in  case  of  the  clothing  taking 
fire,  the  right  course,  invariably,  is  to  lie  down  upon 
the  floor.  Sometimes  it  is  imagined  that  it  is  no 
good  to  lie  down  unless  a  rug  or  blanket  is  at  hand 
with  which  to  envelop  the  flames  and  put  them  out. 
If  these  can  be  obtained  so  much  the  better ;  but 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  ought  to  know  that, 
even  if  nothing  of  the  sort  is  near,  a  person  whose 
clothes  are  on  fire  ought  to  lie  down  (or  be  thrown 
down)  upon  the  ground.  The  natural  tendency  of 
flames  to  rise  is  a  fact  that  every  baby  is  familiar 
with.  If  the  sufferer  remains  standing  the  rising 
flames  soon  envelop  the  whole  body,  and  are  especially 
dangerous  to  the  unprotected  neck  and  face  ;  more 
particularly,  if  the  sufferer  loses  presence  of  mind  and 
runs  from  one  room  to  another  or  to  the  staircase,  the 
draught  of  air  fans  the  flames,  and  the  injury  inflicted 
is  often  fatal ;  whereas,  if  the  victim  of  such  an  acci- 
dent immediate!}*'  lies  down,  the  flames  rise  as  before, 
but  rise  comparatively  harmlessly  into  the  air.  There 
are  very  few  rooms  without  a  rug,  a  tablecloth,  or  a 
blanket,  and  the  sufferer  should  of  course  be  rolled  in 
one  or  other  of  these  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  man 
can  take  off  his  coat  to  use  for  a  similar  purpose.  It 
would  be  a  very  good  plan  for  all  girls  to  determine 
exactly  what  they  would  do  in  case  of  the  clothing  of 
themselves  or  their  companions  taking  fire.  There  is 
more  chance  of  doing  the  right  thing  if  one  ha3 
thought  it  all  out  beforehand. 

Literature. — Among  books  recently  published  a 
life  of  Richard  Cobden,  specially  written  for  young 
people  by  Miss  F.  E.  Cooke,  should  be  mentioned. 
It  is  written  in  a  clear,  familiar  style,  and  is  extremely 
interesting.  The  title  is,  An  English  Hero — The  Story 
of  Richard  Cobden.  The  pages  which  tell  how  the 
little  Sussex  shepherd  boy  became  a  great  statesman 
and  the  benefactor  of  every  home  in  England  should 
be  read  with  equal  delight  by  young  and  old.  The 
Laureate's  new  volume,  Tircsias,  is  worthy  of  its 
predecessors,  especially  in  the  poem  which  gives  the 
title  to  the  book.  Jan  Vcddcr's  Wife  is  a  pretty 
romantic  story  of  life  in  the  Shetland  Isles.  It  tells 
how  a  young  husband  and  wife  quarrelled,  through 
mutual  misunderstandings  and  wrong-doings,  and 
how  their  love  and  happiness  came  io  them  again. 
King  Solomons  Mines  is  a  very  lively  story  of  mar- 
vellous adventures  in  Central  Africa.  Mrs.  W.  Sharp 
is  collecting  the  best  poems  written  by  women  in 
England  and  Scotland  between  1685  and  1885.  The 
volume  will  be  published  almost  immediately  under 
the  title  of  Women's  Voices.  This  title  calls  to  mind 
one  of  the  new  readings  in  the  revised  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  seems  to  have  a  special  a]  (pli- 
cation to  the  present  day.  "The  Lord  gave  the 
word  :  great  was  the  company  of  the  preachers,"  has 
become,  "The  Lord  giveth  the  word.  The  women 
that  publish  the  tidings  are  a  great  Host."  This 
should  be  a  welcome  motto  for  the  New  Year  to  girls 
and  women  who  are  working  hard  and  "hoping  all 
things." 
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MORNING. 


/HEN  over  the  dim  seas  a  babe  is  borne 
Of  mystic  argosies  to  the  world's  strand, 
To  be  a  bud  unblown,  a  flame  unfanned, 
Beneath  the  wind  and  sunshining  of  morn, 
The  worldling  with  a  touch  of  secret  scorn 
Sees  nothing  meant  for  him  to  understand 
In  wondering  eyes  and  little  clutching   hand 
Save  meekness,  trustfulness,  love  lacking  thorn. 
But  the  dear  deathless  prototypes  of  these,— 

The  guardian  angels  watching  everywhere, 
Them  haply  only  the  frail  baby  sees. 
Ay,  haply  only  to  the  child  'tis  given 

To  gaze  with  eyes  that  seem  to  dream  of  air 
On  the  Lamb  who  is  the  Morning  Light  of  Heaven. 

Victor  Plarr. 


so.  VI. 


REMBRANDT   VAN    RYN. 

From  the  etching  by  himself. 


STUDIES  OP   GREAT  PAINTERS. 
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By   S.   U 

VI 

REMBRANDT 

OLLAND   inherited  the 
commerce  of  the  Han- 
seatic   towns  and   the 
Flemish     cities :      the 
silent  revolution  which 
had     transferred     the 
centre  of    the  world's 
activity  from  the  shores 
of  the   Mediterranean 
to  the  coasts  of   the  At- 
lantic, put  into  the  hands 
of    her    seamen    an    im- 


mense carrying  trade;  her  fleets  swept  the 


DNY. 


VAX    RYN. 

sea,  began  fearlessly  to  encounter  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  even  the 
navy  of  England,  and  planted  a  great 
system  of  colonial  dependencies  far  away  in 
the  Indian  seas.  So  set  the  general  current 
of  life  in  the  land  of  Rembrandt's  birth. 
His  native  city  was  Leyden,  upon  the  Rhine, 
close  to  its  mouth,  and  the  scene  of  the 
memorable  siege  and  the  still  more  famous 
relief,  when  deliverance  came  floating  across 
the  dykes  to  the  very  edge  of  the  walls. 

Approaching  from  the  south  or  south-west, 
the  traveller,   with  the  Rhine  on    his   left 


REMBRANDT   VAN  RYN. 
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hand,  and  low-lying  meadows  on  his  right, 
would  enter  by  the  "White  Gate."  As  he 
passed  the  wooden  bridge  and  under  the 
low  portal  flanked  by  two  tall  towers,  ';all 
Leyclen,  with  its  numerous  gables  and  turrets, 
its  lofty  ramparts  studded  with  bastions  and 
windmills,"  lay  before  his  eyes.  Turning 
now  to  the  left,  and  keeping  between  the 
houses  and  the  rampart,  he  would  find  him- 
self in  what  w^as  known  as  the  Water  Lane, 
because  it  faced  the  broadly-flowing  Rhine, 
which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  high 
walls.  The  Water  Lane  is  very  short,  for 
almost  at  once  the  river  takes  a  sharp  turn 
to  the  north-east,  and  the  ramparts  follow 
its  course  :  the  third  house  on  this  side  of 
the  bend  was  Rembrandt's  early  home. 
There  he  was  born  on  the  15th  of  July, 
1607.  His  father  was  a  miller,  Harmen 
Gerritszoon  by  name,  taking  his  picturesque 
title  Van  Ryn  from  the  stream  which 
swept  majestically  past  at  his  feet.  He  had 
married  Neattjen,  a  baker's  daughter,  and 
little  Rembrandt  was  their  youngest  child  ; 
this  was  the  name  they  gave  him  at  the 
font, — like  most  artists  he  never  bore  that  of 
his  family.  His  parents  were  certainly  in 
very  comfortable  circumstances.  They  owned 
several  houses,  one  pleasure-garden  outside 
the  White  Gate,  and  a  second  in  another 
"commune"  under  the  walls,  and  possessed 
besides  a  large  share  in  a  mill.  This  last 
fact  gave  somehow  or  other  rise  to  the  story 
that  in  the  etching  known  as  Rembrandt's 
mill  he  wished  to  record  the  appearance  of 
his  own  birthplace. 

We  know  now,  however,  that  he  came 
into  the  world  in  the  roomy  old  house  in  the 
4t  Weddertees."  1  But  he  looked  out  upon 
the  mill  which  his  grandmother  Lisbeth  had 
transported  from  Noordwyk  and  planted  on 
the  ramparts  close  to  the  White  Gate,  and 
which  her  son  (Rembrandt's  father)  shared 
with  her  second  husband.  The  little  boy 
must  have  often  watched  its  great  brown 
sails,  aud  played  in  the  dark  corners  under 
the  wooden  rafters  among  the  white  sacks 
of  flour,  for  it  was  not  till  years  later  that 
his  brother  Adriaen  had  it  carried  across 
the  bridge  and  rebuilt  of  stone,  where  it 
stands  to  this  day.  Perhaps  it  was  in  the 
gloom  of  the  old  mill  that  the  idea  of  con- 
centrating all  his  powers  upon  the  inex- 
haustible problems  of  light  and  shade  first 
occurred  to  him.  But  Rembrandt,  who  was 
-destined  to  become  for  ever  the  high  priest 

1  Water  Lane. 


of  the  mysteries  of  Light,  was  admirably 
placed  in  other  ways  for  those  first  youthful 
promptings  which  often  determine  the  man's 
career.  From  rampart  or  window  he  would 
watch  the  play  of  sun  and  cloud  over 
meadow,  wood,  and  river,  "  clotted  with  the 
little  copses  which  sheltered  the  quiet  barn 
and  homestead."  If  he  chose,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  wander  through  the  broad  shady 
streets,  or  down  the  canals  of  fast  clear 
water,  he  would  jostle  against  figures  pic- 
turesque enough  and  faces  strange  enough 
to  awaken  all  his  curiosity  and  love  of 
imitation — the  shrewd  merchant  from  his 
counting-house,  the  rollicking  sailor  home 
from  his  long  voyage,  the  splendidly-attired 
nobleman,  the  philosopher  lost  in  contem- 
plation, the  soldier  in  self- admiration. 

And  though  Rembrandt  certainly  does  not 
excel  in  the  delineation  of  female  beauty,  he 
was  not  indifferent  to  its  charms,  and  early 
learnt  by  heart  the  fair  round  forms  of  his 
younger  countrywomen,  and  the  wrinkled 
yet  pathetic  lines  on  the  weather-beaten 
countenances  of  their  older  sisters.  The 
very  appearance  of  the  city — its  red-brick 
houses  lined  with  white  masonry,  rich  and 
quaint  with  gables,  arches,  festoons,  and 
heraldic  medallions — the  magnificent  town- 
hall,  and  the  beautiful  Gothic  churches — 
breathed  the  same  sober  love  of  beauty  which 
beat  beneath  the  undemonstrative  exterior 
of  the  100,000  inhabitants. 

At  first  Rembrandt's  parents  set  their 
hopes  upon  giving  him  such  an  education  as 
would  enable  him  to  serve  the  republic  when 
he  came  of  age.  The  citizens  of  Leyden 
were  honourably  distinguished  by  this  pas- 
sion for  literary  culture,  and  their  University 
has  flourished  ever  since  they  chose  its 
establishment  as  the  reward  from  the  hand 
of  William  the  Silent  for  their  heroic  de- 
fence, and  its  inauguration  with  solemn  but 
joyful  pageantry  by  the  Prince  himself. 

The  miller  sent  his  son  to  school  to  learn 
Latin  and  prepare  for  his  career  at  the 
academy,  and  though  he  is  said  to  have 
showed  no  liking  for  his  studies,  and  soon 
persuaded  his  father  and  mother  by  the 
revelation  of  his  talents  that  he  must  be 
apprenticed  to  a  painter,  possibly  he  picked 
up  more  than  he  allowed  others  to  see.  But 
one  of  the  school  accomplishments  must 
have  delighted  him — that  which  we  know  as 
caligraphy,  or  fine  penmanship.  Men  de- 
voted in  Rembrandt's  day  true  artistic  feel- 
ing to  its  pursuit.  Coppenol  was  one  of  these, 
and  Rembrandt  often    painted  and   etched 
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his  portrait.  In  the  most  famous  of  these 
pictures  he  has  concentrated  the  light  upon 
the  hands,  which  hold  a  pen  and  knife  and 
are  busy  with  the  work  of  repair.  The 
goose-quill  lay  at  the  root  of  the  old-fashioned 
art ;  it  has  vanished  with  it  since.  Men 
were  not  content  with  decorating  their 
capital  letters  with  scrolls,  or  filling  them 
in  with  charming  detail — an  animal,  a  bust, 
a  ship.  They  sought  to  raise  penmanship 
almost  to  the  level  of  a  fine  art ;  their  hand 
flowed  easily  into  a  thousand  fantastic  lines 
and  curves.  Rembrandt  himself  wrote  a 
charming  hand,  and  his  management  of  the 
etching  needle  shows  how  he  enjoyed  the 
execution  for  its  own  sake.  School- life  too 
had  its  holidays.  At  the  feasts  which  com- 
memorated the  still  green  memory  of  the 
siege,  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  he  could 
wander  through  the  free  fairs  and  gay  streets 
with  their  thronging  visitors,  or  watch  with 
beating  heart  the  brilliant  parade  of  the 
Civic  Guard,  and  follow  with  dancing  feet 
the  military  band  as  it  played  Nassau 
getreu  and  Vivent  les  gueux,1  or  find  his  way  to 
the  public  games,  or  gaze  in  wonder  at  the 
treasures  of  the  art-bazaar  which  was  held  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

He  was  only  about  twelve  years  old  when 
he  was  placed  with  an  old  painter,  Yan 
Swanenburg,  an  honoured  friend  of  the  Yan 
Ryns,  but  of  no  great  eminence  in  his  art. 

Amateurs  had  admired  his  earliest  efforts, 
and  Rembrandt  must  have  felt  in  1630,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  that  it  was  time  to 
show  himself  in  the  world.  He  went  to  Am- 
sterdam and  hired  apartments  over  a  shop  on 
the  Bloemgracht,  a  quay  in  the  extreme  west 
of  the  city,  where  he  soon  got  many  orders  and 
many  pupils.  He  was  known  there  already, 
and  felt  at  home  in  this  Yenice  of  the  north. 
Its  lofty  mansions  and  public  buildings,  its 
water-streets  crowded  with  the  shipping  of 
all  nations,  the  busy  wharves  and  ware- 
houses, its  tapering  roofs  and  towers,  filled 
him  doubtless  with  the  consciousness  of  his 
country's  proud  position,  and  brought  him 
into  contact  with  a  many-sided  life.  In  a 
subtle,  inexplicable  way  our  material  sur- 
roundings enter  into  our  thoughts  and  affect 
our  whole  existence.  The  architecture  of 
Amsterdam  retained  its  old  picturesque 
character.  It  had  adopted,  under  the  able 
hands  of  native  artists,  the  fine  forms  and 
proportions  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  but 
it  stuck  to  the  ornamented  gables,  the  gro- 

1  The  first  a  national  hymn  to  William  of  Orange, 
the  second  a  Dutch  Marseillaise. 


tesque  heads,  the  bonds  of  red  brick  and 
freestone,  the  carven  garlands  that  expressed1 
the  old  Dutch  taste.  Each  house  had  an 
emblem  of  its  own  ;  escutcheons  and  medal- 
lions bore  quaint  mottoes,  proverbs  or  plays 
upon  the  family  name.  The  facades  were 
enriched  with  bas-reliefs. 

Hitherto  he  had  confined  himself,  so  far  as 
we  know,  to  a  somewhat  limited  range  of 
subjects  both  for  painting  and  etching.  He 
broke  completely  free  now.  He  remained 
true  to  the  quiet,  sacred  scenes  representing 
St.  Simeon  in  the  Temple  with  the  Infant 
Christ,  the  Holy  Family,  Christ  ivith  tlie- 
Doctors  ;  but  he  tried  his  hand  at  the  nude 
in  the  Bathing  Diana,  and  he  studied  with 
curious  care  low  life  around  him.  The 
Blind  Fiddler  reminds  us  of  our  own  Scotch 
Wilkie's  famous  picture  ;  but  The  Leper  has, 
happily  for  us  now  at  least  in  this  country, 
only  a  historic  interest,  though  our  latest 
dependency,  the  island  of  Cyprus,  suffers 
to-day  terribly  from  the  scourge.  There 
he  sits,  in  Rembrandt's  etching,  by  the 
wayside,  shaking  his  little  clapper,  as  by 
law  required,  to  warn  the  passers-by  of 
his  presence  and  to  invite  their  alms.  The 
Hollanders  called  the  leper  Lazarus  (just  as 
their  hospitals  all  over  Europe  got  the  name 
of  lazar-houses),  so  that  this  plate  is  known 
as  Lazarus  Klap. 

Another  work  brought  him  into  promin- 
ence in  the  professional  society  of  Amsterdam. 
He  had  been  attending  the  lectures  of  a 
certain  Doctor  Tulp,  professor  of  anatomy 
to  the  Surgeons'  Guild.  Twice  a  week  the 
artist  found  time  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
man  of  science,  who  was  equally  famous  for 
his  skill  in  medicine  and  chemistry.  They 
understood  one  another  no  doubt,  these 
single-hearted  searchers  after  truth,  and 
Tulp  invited  Rembrandt  to  paint  a  group 
which  the  heads  of  the  Guild  had  just 
determined  to  order  of  themselves.  It 
became  a  noble  picture.  We  look  through 
a  magic  glass  into  a  scene  that  has  vanished 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  A  lifeless 
rigid  corpse  stretched  upon  the  operating 
table  is  the  centre  of  attraction.  The  pro- 
fessor, his  knife  in  one  hand,  points  to  the 
spot  whence  he  has  just  taken  the  object 
which  he  holds  in  the  other.  His  learned 
hearers  press  eagerly  round  the  body  to 
catch  his  explanation.  It  is  evidently  a 
private  demonstration,  and  the  professional 
standing  of  the  audience  is  written  in  their 
faces.  One  or  two  are  thinking  how  they 
will    look    in    the   picture,    and    displaying 
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little  curiosity;  three  are  profoundly  in- 
terested in  the  demonstration ;  a  fourth  is 
verifying  what  he  sees  and  hears  in  a  book ; 
the  professor  himself  proceeds  quietly  with 
his  lecture,  you  can  see  the  effort  of  memory 
and  exposition  in  the  abstracted  gaze  of  his 
eyes.  Nothing  could  be  more  masterly  than 
the  expression  of  each  individual  head,  and 
they  are  grouped  with  a  skill  which  rivals 
Nature  herself,  a  much  more  difficult  task 
than  usual,  when  all  are  of  the  same  sex  and 
wear  the  same  dress.  Rembrandt  has  been 
peculiarly  true  to  the  requirements  both  of 
life  and  art  in  concentrating  the  interest  of 
the  picture  upon  a  single  point — the  demon- 
strator's hands.  The  subject  may  seem  to  us 
perhaps  a  little  unpleasant,  but  we  must 
remember  the  intense  interest  of  that  day  in 
the  human  body,  which  inspired  the  Lesson 
in  Anatomy j  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
our  modern  science  both  of  medicine  and 
surgery. 

Nor  could  he  remain  indifferent  to  the  rich 
materials  around  him,  a  port  which  trafficked 
with  every  country  under  the  sun,  and  formed 
a  refuge  for  the  heretical  of  every  shade. 
Accordingly  we  catch  glimpses  upon  hasty 
plates,  here  of  high-capped  Venetians,  there 
of  the  richly-dressed  Oriental  or  Persian, 
and  we  encounter  the  Jew  in  the  synagogue 
or  dressed  in  the  marriage  veil,  or  following 
his  favourite  profession  of  medicine. 

Perhaps  it  was  his  intimate  acquaintance 
first  hand,  so  to  speak,  with  the  physiognomy, 
the  dress,  and  the  customs  of  the  Israelite 
that  brought  him  so  closely  into  sympathy 
with  their  history  in  the  Old  Testament. 
For  Rembrandt's  preoccupation  with  the 
Jewish  Bible  is  not  like  the  partiality  of  the 
Calvinists,  who  had  now  of  course  become 
the  dominant  sect  in  Holland,  for  the  for- 
bidding portions  of  its  record,  or  even  for  its 
expression  of  religious  truths.  He  loved  the 
intimate,  homely  side  of  Jewish  life,  lit  up 
by  its  intercourse  with  the  Divine — Abraham 
entertaining  the  three  strangers,  David,  the 
kingly  musician,  at  his  bedside  (a  splendid 
old  Dutch  four-poster)  in  the  agony  of 
repentance,  the  domestic  and  national  pic- 
tures in  the  Apocrypha,  specially  the  story 
•of  the  good  Tobias  and  his  bride's  family. 

Many  of  these  hardly  differ  from  those 
graphic  scenes  of  which  Rembrandt  is  equally 
fond,  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen — 
Dutch  poor  life.  They  were  naturally  ac- 
ceptable to  a  democratic  people,  and  Rem- 
brandt felt  peculiar  sympathy  with  the 
iiumble  and  the  wretched.     Very  early  in 


his  Amsterdam  days  he  etched  the  rat- 
killer,  with  the  cage  upon  the  high  pole  over 
his  shoulder,  and  the  knowing  little  gamin 
by  his  side,  at  the  cottage  door,  parleying 
with  the  housewife  about  his  services,  which 
in  watery  Holland  must  have  been  in  great 
request.  Perhaps  it  was  as  early  as  1632 
that  he  struck  off  the  masterly  and  delicate 
little  piece  of  landscape  known  as  the  Cottage 
with  white  palings.  A  thatched  roof  em- 
bosomed in  some  low  but  bushy  foliage, 
the  quiet  reflections  of  the  loose  white  timber 
in  a  sheet  of  water  which  winds  away  out 
of  sight  to  the  left,  on  one  side  a  windmill  a 
mere  speck  on  the  horizon,  on  the  other  a 
man  and  dog  just  visible  upon  a  rising  foot- 
path, some  diving  ducks,  and  an  old  waggon, 
— what  is  there  in  details  so  trivial  to  excite 
our  delight  %  "We  have  seen  the  same  thing 
a  hundred  times  for  ourselves,  and  only 
thought  how  dull  it  looked.  What  has 
happened  that  we  should  change  our  minds  ? 
Simply  this — that  Rembrandt  could  read 
the  beauty  in  Nature's  commonest  scenes, 
the  charm  of  ever-changing  line,  the  play 
of  light  on  leaves  and  water,  the  beauty  of 
atmosphere,  and  that  he  could  express  all 
this  to  our  minds  and  make  us  share  his 
feelings  by  a  few  scratches  with  a  needle 
point.  It  may  be  well  to  stop  for  a  moment 
and  to  ask  what  this  art  of  etching,  which 
we  hear  about  now  for  the  first  time,  really 
was. 

The  reader  thinks  possibly  that  all  ar- 
tistic work  which  can  be  mechanically 
reproduced  by  printing  is  essentially  second- 
rate,  even  when  it  is  not  intended  as  a 
means  of  multiplying  other  men's  creations. 
The  often  high  and  original  character  of  the 
wood-cuts  in  our  popular  periodicals  passes 
unnoticed  from  some  such  feeling,  and  yet 
we  have  seen  a  great  and  acknowledged 
genius  like  Albert  Diirer  deliberately  choos- 
ing the  "  block  "  as  the  channel  for  some  of 
his  most  precious  inspirations.  Wood-cutting 
has  of  course  immensely  advanced  in  tech- 
nical resources  since  Diirer's  time,  but 
though  some  of  our  first  artists1  to-day 
have  executed  exquisite  drawings  on  wood, 
and  others,  such  as  Millais  and  Fred. 
Walker,  have  worked  regularly  for  the 
wood  cutter,  nothing  equal  in  importance 
to  Diirer's  or  even  Marc  Antonio's  creations 
is  likely  to  find  expression  again  in  this 
form.      It   is  much   the    same    with   metal 

1  Sir  Frederic  Leighton  and  Mr.  Burne-Jones,  for 
instance.  See  examples  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. 
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engraving  of  all  kinds,  which  is  now  devoted 
to  the  work  of  reproduction,  but  with  etching 
the  case  is  quite  different.  A  little  change 
in  the  method,  so  it  seems,  is  the  only  reason 
why  it  stands  on  another  footing,  and  takes 
independent  rank  by  the  side  of  painting 
itself. 

The  engraver  cuts  his  lines  upon  a  dry 
plate,  the  etcher  bites  his  with  an  acid.  What 
does  it  matter  ?  Let  us  see.  We  will  de- 
scribe the  latter  process  very  shortly.  The 
etcher 1  covers  his  plate  carefully  with  a  thick 
coating  of  wax ;  on  this,  with  a  fine  point 
like  that  of  a  needle  fixed  in  a  handle,  he 
rapidly  draws  his  design,  removing  the  wax 
at  each  stroke ;  lastly  he  places  the  plate  in 
an  acid  bath,  which  of  course  eats  into  the 
plate  only  where  it  is  left  exposed.  These 
lines  so  formed  constitute  the  engraved 
design,  which  is  then  inked  (that  is  to  say, 
the  lines  are  filled  with  ink,  the  spaces  are 
left  clean),  and  the  impression  is  taken  on  a 
sheet  of  white  paper.  The  main  advantage 
of  the  process  is  this, — that  instead  of  labori- 
ously cutting  out  the  metal  with  a  graver, 
the  artist  draws  even  more  rapidly  than  on 
paper,  while  he  obtains  a  quality  of  line 
and  richness  of  effect  wholly  unsurpassable 
except  with  colour.  And  the  great  interest 
consists  in  the  fact  that,  while  he  works 
with  unequalled  rapidity,  he  can  never  go 
back,  and  must  have  calculated  the  inten- 
tion of  every  line,  if  he  is  to  succeed.  Diirer 
executed  a  few  "  iron-plates,"  as  they  were 
called  then,  but  his  efforts  in  this  way  were 
strictly  trials,  and  not  fortunate  ones  either. 
A  hundred  years  had  established  the  use  of 
copper  as  the  best  metal,  and  perfected  the 
process  in  other  ways.  In  Rembrandt's 
hands  etching  reached  perfection  ;  after  him 
it  fell  gradually  into  neglect  and  disuse,  to 
be  revived  as  a  general  and  valued  art 
within  the  last  twenty  years. 

It  was  with  such  simple  materials  that 
Rembrandt  began  his  wonderful  work  upon 
the  life  of  our  Lord.  The  Descent  from  the 
Cross  he  depicted  with  terrible  reality. 
Right  in  the  foreground,  against  a  dark 
and  lowering  yet  supernaturally  lighted 
sky,  but  a  little  way  from  the  city,  whose 
walls  show  below  the  hill  of  Calvary,  the 
sad  task  of  taking  down  the  Body  is  being 
slowly  accomplished.  On  the  left  the  curious 
figure  of  a  Dutch  gentleman  cane  in  hand  is 

1  I  mean  the  etcher  who  "paints  "  on  his  plate,  and 
docs  not  copy  the  work  of  any  one.  This  is  the 
general  use  of  the  word.  The  French  expressively 
call  him  a pcintre-graveur. 


to  be  seen.  There  he  stands,  strangely  out 
of  place,  but  with  an  air  of  great  concern, 
though  he  does  nothing.  Who  can  he  be  \ 
the  centurion,  or  Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  or 
is  he  really  what  he  seems, — some  hard  yet 
not  altogether  unbelieving  contemporary 
countryman  of  his  own,  whom  Rembrandt, 
who  knows  no  limits  of  time  or  space  in  the 
history  of  our  Lord,  introduces  thus  as  a 
witness  of  His  last  humiliation.  The  group 
on  the  right  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
single  figure  on  the  left.  All  movement 
and  passion,  they  await  the  moment  when 
the  Sacred  Body  shall  reach  safely  the  earth 
below,  and  be  wrapped  in  the  winding-sheet, 
which  two  of  them  hold  ready.  But  light 
and  energy  are  alike  concentrated  upon  the 
Cross  itself.  The  Deposition  has  the  splendid 
force  of  Rubens'  masterpiece,  which  was 
painted  when  Rembrandt  was  a  little  boy, 
and  which  he  may  have  seen  in  some  repro- 
duction. The  lifeless  body  is  falling  with 
terrible  gravity  now  that  it  has  been  un- 
fastened from  nail  and  rope.  Even  the 
brutal-looking  men  who  are  lowering  it  from 
the  ladders  above  seem  struck  with  the  pity 
and  horror  of  their  work  ;  one  of  them,  with 
head  thrust  forward  and  straining  eyelids, 
involuntarily  shows  his  sympathy  even  by 
his  gestures,  as  he  strives  to  break  the  fall 
of  his  charge. 

This  is  by  no  means  among  the  most  im- 
portant of  Rembrandt's  etchings,  but  it 
serves  to  show  the  workings  of  his  mind. 
Meanwhile  his  thoughts  were  growing  full 
of  something  else  than  his  plates  or  his 
canvases. 

Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 
In  1633  he  painted  a  portrait  of  a  very 
young  lady  of  noble  family,  by  name  Saskia 
van  Ulenburg;  on  the  10th  of  June,  1634, 
he  married  her.  This  at  all  events  was  a 
love-match,  as  time  proved.  Rembrandt  had 
nothing  to  offer  the  patrician's  daughter  but 
his  genius.  One  of  her  sisters  had  already 
married  a  painter  of  social  position  :  a  cousin 
of  her  own  name  was  publishing  Rembrandt's 
engravings :  probably  she  was  happy  in 
loving  the  artist  as  well  as  the  man  in  her 
husband. 

No  doubt  he  might  have  profited  by  the 
alliance  to  enter  what  we  should  call  better 
society.  His  wife's  family  touched  life  at 
most  points.  She  had  two  brothers  at  the 
bar  and  one  in  the  army :  her  eldest  and 
second  sister  had  married  respectively  a 
professor  and  a  secretary  to  Government. 
But, as  he  said  himself,  "when  he  desired  to- 
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rest  his  spirit  lie  did  not  seek  honours,  but 
liberty."  He  understood  the  object  of  his 
new  home  better  than  many  even  in  our  own 
day,  and  he  married  his  wife  for  herself,  not 
for  her  fortune,  or  her  family,  or  her  social 
position.  And  he  has  bequeathed  to  our 
keeping  the  perfume  of  her  memory  in 
precious  vessels  which  bear  silent  witness 
to  his  love.  Often  her  presence  and  her 
figure  blended  with  the  thought  or  work  in 
hand ;  but  often  too  she  appears  as  the  sole 
mistress  of  his  art.  "Sometimes  a  young 
girl  archly  smiling,  then  as  the  queen  of  the 
fairies,  then  dressed  in  a  luxury  of  silk  and 
jewels  ;  or  seated  on  her  husband's  knee,  or 
presiding  over  his  table  in  the  dignity  of  a 
matron — Saskia  van  TJlenburg  is  the  centre 
of  the  painter's  world." 

Three  days  after  his  marriage  he  sketched 
her  in  a  large  hat  with  a  very  broad  brim, 
seated,  so  it  would  seem,  on  the  other  side  of 
his  table,  leaning  her  head  upon  her  left 
hand,  and  holding  a  flower  in  her  right. 
The  sheet  of  vellum  is  at  Berlin,  and  on  it 
an  inscription  in  his  own  hand,  giving  her 
age  as  twenty-one,  though  she  must  really 
have  been  twenty- two.  In  this  and  other 
portraits  of  her  during  1633  and  1634  she 
does  not  look  beautiful,  but  what  we  might 
call  very  interesting.  The  lips  are  full,  the 
profile  delicate,  the  eyes  are  small  but  merry, 
with  chestnut  hair.  Rembrandt  loved  to 
dress  her  richly,  and  even  drew  upon  himself 
the  censures 1  of  the  magistrates,  who  in 
those  days  were  expected  to  check  extrava- 
gance just  as  much  as  any  other  fault.  He 
decked  her  specially  in  a  profusion  of  precious 
stones,  which  in  the  great  painter's  hands 
add  a  rich  fascination  to  her  beaming  health, 
—  which  tells  us  too  how  his  money  at  this 
time  went.  In  December  1635  she  presented 
her  fond  husband  with  an  infant  boy,  whom 
he  called  after  her  father,  Rombertus.  He 
had  moved  to  a  house  in  St.  Antony  Breed- 
straat,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  father's 
death,  which  happened  about  1632.  Before 
long  he  moved  again,  this  time  with  his 
wife,  to  the  Niewe  Doelstrant ;  but  his 
family  were  not  the  only  inmates  of  the 
house. 

Overhead,  in  such  a  garret  as  Adrian  van 
Ostade  has  pictured  for  us,  with  himself  as 

1  Rembrandt  brought  an  action  for  libel  against 
some  members  of  the  Ulenburg  family,  who  had 
insinuated  that  Saskia  squandered  her  patrimony  in 
parade  and  ostentation.  Rembrandt  declared  the 
words  "an  insult,  which,  thank  God,  is  entirely  con- 
trary to  the  truth,"  but  the  judges  decided  that  he 
was  not  entitled  to  damages. 


its  occupant,  Rembrandt's  ablest  pupils  were 
at  work.  Up  there  they  had  plenty  of 
room  and  light ;  and  though  they  were  not 
overwhelmed  with  rules,  or  kept  to  a  single 
method,  they  had  before  them  the  grand 
example  of  a  master  who  was  always  learn- 
ing from  Nature  herself,  and  who,  when 
they  asked  his  advice  upon  this  or  that 
abstruse  point,  told  them  to  master  the  use 
of  their  brushes  before  they  troubled  them- 
selves with  more  questions.  In  this  way 
Rembrandt's  studio  produced  artists  with  a 
very  different  bias  from  his  own,  who  still 
had  caught  his  spirit  and  communicated  it 
to  their  own  pupils.  It  was  thus  that  he 
influenced  Gabriel  Metsu,  his  own  fellow- 
townsman,  and  Gerard  Terburg,2  who  were 
both  born  within  eight  years  of  him,  but, 
unlike  him,  made  the  fashionable  world  their 
field,  and  excelled  in  the  light  comedy  of 
painting,  in  the  exhibition  of  frivolous 
though  refined  character,  of  good  manners, 
of  rich  dress,  living,  and  furniture.  There 
are  admirable  examples  (though  not  the 
very  best  of  their  kind)  of  the  conversation 
pieces  of  both  these  artists  in  Metsu's 
Duet  (between  a  base  viol  and  violin)  and 
Terburg's  Guitar  Lesson  in  the  National 
Gallery.  In  those  days  men  were  fond  of 
perfecting  themselves  in.  some  detail  of  their 
art  or  craft,  and  here  we  meet  with  Metsu's 
speciality  of  a  scarlet  and  Terburg's  of  a 
white  satin  2fown. 

o 

Rembrandt  was  painting  himself  the  por- 
traits of  various  notables — now  the  grand- 
son of  an  English  officer  who  had  gone  over 
with  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Queen  Elizabeth's 
great  favourite,  when  she  helped  for  a  short 
season  the  insurgent  Hollanders  against 
their  sovereign,  Philip  II.  ;  now  a  native 
poet,  and  now  a  distinguished  ship-builder 
of  Amsterdam  with  his  wife.  When  at 
work  of  this  kind,  though  of  course  he 
strove  to  produce  as  beautiful  and  character- 
istic a  picture  as  possible,  he  was  often 
hampered  by  the  wishes  of  his  sitters  and 
their  friends,  who  preferred  something  that 
they  could  easily  recognise  and  understand. 

In  imaginative  subjects  he  was  left  to  his 
own  taste,  and  whether  he  drew  from  the 
Bible,  or  from  pagan  literature,  or  from 
modern  plays  and  novels,  he  tried  to  paiut 
always  in  the  most  natural  manner,  regard- 
less of  conventional  traditions.  This  comes 
out  perhaps  most  clearly  in  his  treatment  of 
the  supernatural.     His  angels  are  human  in 

2  Ter  Borch  is  his  more  correct  name,  and  so  he 
signs  it. 
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sympathies  and  in  action,  superior  to  us  only 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  fulfil  God's 
will  unfalteringly,  and  for  that  purpose  seem 
to  enjoy  immunity  from  restrictions  of  space 
and  time. 

We  must  return,  however,  seven  or  eight 
years  in  our  history  to  look  at  two  of  his 
most  memorable  etchings  from  the  Gospel 
story — the  larger  Raising  of  Lazarus,  and 
the  great  Ecce  Homo.  The  Miracle  of 
Bethany  fascinated  Rembrandt ;  twice  he 
has  depicted  it  with  astonishing  power.  He 
treats  it  peculiarly  too,  for  he  centres  our 
attention  upon  the  Lord  of  life  and  death 
Himself,  throwing  Lazarus  into  the  back- 
ground of  his  plate.  But  then  what  a  back- 
ground !  In  contrast  with  that  majestic 
though  deeply-moved  figure  who  bids  him 
rise,  note  the  wonderful  way  in  which  Rem- 
brandt suggests  the  return  of  life,  like  that 
of  breath  to  a  half-drowned  man.  Lazarus, 
unconsciously  drawn  as  if  by  some  mesmeric 
influence  from  the  sleep  of  death,  lifts  him- 
self dazed  from  the  tomb,  while  the  rude 
villagers  start  back  spell-bound  gazing  upon 
his  movements. 

The  Ecce  Homo,  or  exhibition  of  Christ  to 
the  people,  is  another  inimitable  picture  on 
copper.  In  wood-cut  and  wood-carving,  on 
panel  and  glass,  this  scene  had  always  been 
a  favourite  north  of  the  Alps.  The  Teutonic 
artist,  whether  of  High  or  Low  Germany, 
had  before  his  eyes  the  fierce,  passionate,  and 
often  brutal  populace  (what  mob  is  not 
brutal,  whether  well  or  ill  dressed)  of  its 
own  dark  and  narrow  streets,  and  our  Lord 
had  often  stood  once  more  as  the  object  of 
their  fury  and  outrage  in  the  person  of  His 
lowly  but  courageous  follower — a  martyr, 
could  they  but  have  seen  it,  for  their  sakes 
and  to  their  welfare.  Rembrandt  treated 
the  subject  several  times,  always  with  the 
same  motive  of  contrast  between  the  pure 
serenity  of  the  Prisoner,  and  the  thousand 
malicious  passions  that  culminated  in  the 
crowning  act  of  vileness — the  national  cry 
of  condemnation,  "  His  blood  be  upon  us  and 
upon  our  children."  This  etching  is  a  sudden 
inspiration.  Upon  what  looks  like  a  wooden 
platform  raised  outside  the  hall  of  justice 
of  some  old  Netherland  city  stand  the 
Accused  and  His  judges;  below  surges  the 
cruel  crowd  from  every  quarter  (for  the 
stage  is  erected  at  a  corner  of  the  building), 
and  in  their  midst  is  just  visible  a  tall 
column  which  bears  a  bust  of  the  world's 
Emperor, — bitter  mockery  of  his  Divine 
prerogative,  such  must  be  the  thought,  that 


he  should  acquiesce  in  the  doom  pronounced 
on  God  Himself.  Among  the  taunts  of  the 
soldiery  and  the  bloodthirsty  clamours  of 
the  mob,1  Jesus  looks  upwards  as  if  absorbed 
in  inward  prayer.  Faces  are  peering  from 
the  windows  behind  to  see  what  will  happen  ; 
with  a  hideous  deprecatory  gesture,  Pilate 
(whose  craven  time-serving  the  gospels  treat 
more  tenderly)  sells  his  conscience  to  men 
whom  he  despises.  Fortunately  one  or  two 
impressions  of  the  plate  give  us  only  a  few 
of  the  heads  of  the  bystanders,  and  teach  us 
what  Rembrandt's  mobs  would  be  could  we 
examine  them  microscopically.  But  that 
should  never  be  done ;  like  Shakespeare  he 
works  for  dramatic  effect,  regardless  of 
perfect  finish  in  the  parts.  Even  his  con- 
ception of  our  Lord  Himself  often  seems 
deficient  in  beauty,  though  never  in  feeling ; 
but  he  never  intends  to  concentrate  his 
meaning  in  a  single  figure ;  and  to  enjoy  any 
work  of  art,  be  it  statue  or  picture,  we  must 
always  try  first  to  understand  what  is  the 
sculptor's  or  painter's  aim.  Beauty  is  a  word 
of  many  meanings,  and  an  artist  can  seldom 
seek  more  than  one  or  two  of  these  at  a 
time. 

Rembrandt  was  now  past  thirty,  and 
entering  upon  the  most  brilliant  and,  alas  ! 
also  the  saddest  years  of  his  life.  In  Sep- 
tember 1640  his  mother  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  leaving  a  considerable  fortune, 
chiefly  in  house  property.  Rembrandt,  her 
youngest  son,  inherited  a  share  in  the  old 
mill,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  a  bond  for 
the  value  of  half  of  the  mill,  to  which 
amount  Adriaen,  his  eldest  brother,  was  in 
his  mother's  debt.  The  bond  was  payable 
at  the  rate  of  300  florins  a  year ;  but  it  did 
not  suit  him  to  stay  in  the  town  (of  Leyden) 
till  he  could  sell  the  paper,  and  he  parted 
with  it  to  his  brother  and  nephew  for  the 
sake  of  ready  money.  His  money  troubles 
were  then  already  looming  in  the  distance, 
to  end  one  day  in  bankruptcy,  just  when, 
like  Sir  Walter  Scott  under  similar  circum- 
stances, he  should  be  least  able  to  bear  the 
misfortune  and  retrieve  the  loss.  He  must 
have  felt  too  the  severance  of  that  last  tie 
with  the  old  home  caused  by  his  mother's 
death  severely.  He  does  not  tell  us  so  in 
words,  like  Diirer,  but  he  has  left  touching 
mementoes  of  his  affection  in  the  many 
portraits  which  he  consecrated  to  her 
memor}' ;  pictures  which,  from  a  mere 
business   point  of    view,    were   a    waste   of 

1  R  -mbrandt  himself  is  among  them  :  he  too,  we 
know  not  how.  had  crucified  the  Lord  afresh. 
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time  and  money.  Nor  were  they  the  work 
of  a  few  odd  minutes.  They  are  all  deliber- 
ately studied,  and  the  last,  painted  a  year 
before  her  death,  is  said  to  be  most  minutely 
finished. 

He   has   bequeathed   also   a    magnificent 
portrait    of    himself,    signed     1640,    which 


characteristic.  They  bear  too  the  stamp  or 
one  who  knows  the  world  and  might  mix  in 
any  society.  His  painting  we  can  see  too 
has  entered  on  a  new  phase,  in  which  the 
production  of  beautiful  tone  becomes  his 
chief  consideration.  Compare  the  early 
portrait   (1634)  on  the  opposite  wall  of  an 


CORNELIS   CLAESZ    ANSLO. 
From  the  etching  by  Rembrandt. 


hangs  now  in  the  National  Gallery.  Simply 
but  richly  dressed  in  a  black  cap  and  furred 
robe,  he  leans  with  crossed  arms  on  a  window- 
sill,  a  soft  glowing  light  falling  on  those 
parts  of  his  face  which  escape  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  brim  of  his  hat  across  the  eyes. 
The  features  are  not  fine,  but    manly  and 


old  lady  in  black  with  white  cap  and  ruff, 
aged  eighty-three,  whose  head  is  modelled 
with  the  utmost  force,  but  without  any 
attempt  at  the  poetry  of  chiaroscuro,  or  the 
liquid  warmth  of  colouriDg  which  gave  rise 
to  the  tradition  that  he  primed  his  canvas 
with  gold-leaf. 
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It  is  fortunate  that  he  devoted  his  newly- 
discovered  secret  to  sitters  of  beauty  as  well 
as  character,  and  did  not  despise  the  loss  of 
hours  and  even  days  (so  we  are  told)  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  rich  and  fanciful  cos- 
tumes. Among  his  portraits  of  ladies  none 
possess  a  greater  charm  or  a  deeper  interest 
than  the  two  pictures  of  Saskia — the  first 
dated  1641,  in  the  freshness  of  her  beauty  ; 
the  other  with  the  shadow  of  death  upon 
her  delicate,  etherealised  features,  signed 
t  he  following  year,  in  which  their  happiness 
was  shattered  by  her  death. 

Why  that  sudden  change,  and  whence 
came  the  blow  ]  We  do  not  hear.  For 
seven  years  they  had  met  with  sad  disappoint- 
ment; not  one  of  their  children  had  lived 
beyond  infancy.  But  a  year  before  Saskia 
left  him  a  little  boy  arrived,  who  was  to 
solace  his  father  for  his  mother's  loss.  He 
was  called  Titus,  after  Titia,  his  aunt  on  his 
mother's  side,  who  had  already  stood  god- 
mother to  another  of  his  little  sisters ;  and 
it  is  amusing  here  to  note  how  husband  and 
wife  divided  the  rights  of  name-giving,  the 
former  calling  the  girls  after  his,  the  latter 
the  boys  after  her  family.  Rembrandt 
.gave  two  little  girls  in  succession  his 
mother's  name  of  Cornelia.  One  beautiful 
little  picture  of  this  period,  which  hangs 
among  the  gems  of  all  ages  in  the  great 
Salon  Carre  at  the  Louvre,  may  well  be 
accepted  as  his  tribute  to  the  pure  and 
peaceful  joys  of  home.  It  is  known  as  The 
Carpenter  s  Household,  and  represents  the 
untroubled  life  of  the  Holy  Family  after 
their  return  to  Nazareth.  Elsewhere  Rem- 
brandt has  beautifully  treated  the  wonder 
of  that  first  Christmas  night  under  the  mild 
Eastern  sky,  and  followed  the  hurried  flight 
into  Egypt  and  the  Repose  there  with  a  sym- 
pathy born  of  similar  persecution  and  exile, 
the  memory  of  which  was  still  a  living  force 
in  Holland.  But  now  his  country,  amid  the 
convulsions  which  threatened  her  Protestant 
neighbours,  was  enjoying  her  nobly-won 
tranquillity,  and  the  reflection  of  that  peace 
fell  around  Rembrandt's  home.  Men's  faith 
was  simpler  and  stronger  in  those  days  than 
in  ours,  and  the  Divine  life  seemed  to  them 
the  glorified  likeness  of  their  own. 

How  sweet  and  full  the  simple  chord  which 
Rembrandt  strikes,  but  the  simplicity  is 
that  of  creative  genius;  like  Handel  when 
he  wrote  the  few  bars  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  usher  in 
the  central  thought  of  the  Messiah,  he 
has  felt  that  his  "  sacrifice  of  praise  "will 


be  most  precious  when  wrought  from  the 
plainest  materials  into  the  most  perfect 
form.  It  is  the  afternoon,  when  sunlight  in 
Holland  is  clearest  and  softest ;  the  midday 
meal  is  over,  and  Joseph  has  placed  a  glass 
of  beer  on  the  window-sill  while  he  resumes 
his  work  at  the  carpenter's  table.  The 
natural  gloom  of  the  old  Dutch  cottage  is 
bathed  in  the  warm  sufiusive  glow  which 
streams  through  the  diamond  panes;  in  the 
bay  stands  the  cradle,  over  which  the  girlish 
mother  stoops  fondly  watching  her  Child. 
The  whole  picture  is  pervaded  by  the  dis- 
tinctively Protestant  sentiment  of  the  time. 
Rembrandt  was  the  high  priest  of  Protestant 
art,  which  regarded  the  great  truths  of  our 
religion  not  in  the  light  of  the  Church's 
dogmas,  but  as  facts  having  a  near  and 
pressing  application  to  each  individual  be- 
liever. It  was  thus  that  the  Incarnation 
appeared  to  the  simple  Hollander,  and  he 
strives  to  realise  to  the  full  his  conception. 
Artistically  speaking,  we  may  call  it  the 
birth  of  modern  realism.  But  the  word  tells 
only  half  the  truth  ;  the  ideal  is  as  much  the 
aim  of  the  man  who  seeks  it  straight  from  the 
face  of  Nature,  as  of  him  who  "  selects  "  what 
he  thinks  most  expressive  of  his  purpose ; 
only  the  former  method  comes  later  in  the 
history  of  painting  or  sculpture,  and  is  made 
difficult  to  do  properly.  What  is  really 
essential  is  this,  that  the  artist  should  leave 
upon  his  work  the  stamp  of  his  own  character 
and  feeling,  and  no  one  has  revealed  himself 
more  intimately  than  Rembrandt. 

Rembrandt  had  moved  about  a  good  deal 
from  house  to  house,  but  the  property  to 
which  he  succeeded  in  1640  by  his  mother's 
will  enabled  him  to  settle  where  he  seems 
to  have  felt  quite  happy,  for  he  stayed  there 
eighteen  years.  He  went  back  to  the  ex- 
treme east  of  Amsterdam,  where  the  old 
gate  of  St.  Antonie  had  given  its  name  to  the 
quarter  built  on  its  site,  and  close  to  the 
Breed straat,  where  he  lived  at  first  after  his 
marriage.  This  time  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  J oden-breed straat,  amongst  the  Jewish 
population,  as  the  name  tells  us.  Crowded 
together  in  hiijh  narrow  houses,  with  their 

Co  ' 

pointed  gables  and  raised  stone  entrances, 
there  lived  this  restless,  busy,  animated 
people,  who  had  found  in  Holland  a  second 
home,  but  who  clung  together  just  as  they 
do  to  this  day  in  many  of  the  great  con- 
tinental cities,  a  solid  wedge  of  intellectual 
and  industrial  activity  driven  into  the  mass 
of  the  nation. 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  June,  1642,  that  he 
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followed  Saskia's  coffin  to  the  Oude  Kerk, 
where  she  wished  her  body  to  lie,  eight  years 
almost  to  a  day  since  they  had  gone  together 
to  the  Anna  Kerk  to  have  the  knot  of 
wedded  life  tied  by  her  cousin,  the  learned 
minister  Jan  Cornelis  Sylvius,  of  whom 
Rembrandt  has  left  us  a  splendid  portrait. 
Let  us  follow  him  back  to  the  lonely  house. 
We  stop  at  the  second  from  the  corner  of 
the  street.  Overhead  a  stone  cartouche 
bearing  the  date  1607  tells  us  that  it  is  one 
year  older  than  himself.  It  is  built  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  of  bricks  and  freestone, 
with  low  arched  windows  and  two  stories 
besides  a  ground  floor  and  basement.  The 
facade  is  crowned  by  a  three-cornered  pedi- 
ment, such  as  we  see  surmounting  our  more 
grandiose  terraces  when  they  are  built  in 
blocks,  as  if  they  made  but  a  single  house. 

Mounting  the  steps  we  enter  first  the 
hall,  which  even  in  the  houses  of  simple 
citizens  was  well  furnished  and  treated  as 
a  living  room  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
— better  off  in  this  respect  than  many  a 
London  dwelling  of  to-day.  Near  the  win- 
dow some  narrow  deal  planking  l  covers  the 
paved  floor;  round  the  walls  stand  six  Spanish 
chairs,  and  quite  a  little  gallery  of  pictures 
and  plaster-casts  announces  the  artist's  home. 
Let  us  pass  now  into  the  small  ante-chamber 
where  visitors  were  invited  to  wait.  Here 
again  were  pictures,  some  in  handsome  gilt 
frames,  giving  the  room  a  look  of  more  im- 
portance. It  is  interesting  to  remark  what 
they  are.  Sixteen  paintings  by  himself, 
including  landscapes,  sketches  of  houses,  and 
religious  pieces  (outside  in  the  hall  was  one  of 
his  beautiful  lion  hunts)  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  Dutch  collection  which  went  back  to  Lucas 
van  Leyden,  and  came  down  through  Last- 
man  his  master  and  the  Romanised  Pinas, 
who  was  so  fond  of  Tobias  and  his  adventures, 
to  his  fellow-townsman  and  contemporary 
Lievens  2  (born  1607),  and  Brouwer,  a  friend 
who  had  reason  to  know  Rembrandt's  kind- 
ness, the  rollicking  painter  of  quack-doctors 
and  travelling  musicians,  who  died  a  good 
Catholic  at  Antwerp.  But  the  distinctive 
feature  of  this  room  was  the  group  of 
Italian  canvases.  As  the  drawing  room 
of  the  family  it  held  a  table  with  Tournay 
cloth,  more   Spanish  chairs  cushioned  with 

1  Was  this  a  foot-rest  for  those  who  chose  to  sit 
in  the  bay  % 

2  His  exact  contemporary :  they  grew  up  within 
the  same  walls.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Lievens  now 
in  the  National  Gallery,  a  Leading  Lady  of  great 
intellectual  beauty. 


green  velvet,  a  looking-glass  in  an  ebony 
frame,  and  a  marble  side-board.  Behind  this 
again  lay  the  little  chamber  which  Rem- 
brandt devoted  to  his  etching  utensils  and 
to  that  all-important  process  of  printing 
which  produced  in  his  hands  results  so  won- 
derful. The  reader  does  not  know  perhaps 
that  he  was  always  revising  his  proofs, 
clearing  a  light  here  and  softening  a  shadow 
there,  so  that  half  a  dozen  impressions  or 
"states"  of  each  plate  generally  exist,, 
differing  often  greatly  from  one  another,  and 
each  clearly  prized  by  the  collector.  Here 
too  were  more  pictures,  amongst  which  were 
one  of  his  own  rare  Madonnas. 

We  come  now  to  the  "  Blue  Room,"  where 
the  family  seem  to  have  gathered,  specially 
for  those  long  northern  nights,  which  the 
painter  spent  in  the  dim  but  cosy  lamplight 
by  his  young  wife's  side.  There  stood  the 
table  with  its  embroidered  cover,  and  the' 
blue-cushioned  chairs ;  there  out  of  the 
darkness  loomed  from  their  places  around 
the  walls  the  forms  of  the  blue  bed,  the 
linen-press  and  chest  for  the  children's 
clothes,  the  great  looking-glass,  and  the 
cedar-wood  cupboard.  People  did  not  in 
those  days  (and  they  do  not  now  abroad) 
furnish  their  bed-rooms  with  solemn  state, 
and  then  leave  what  is  virtually  half  the 
house  cheerless  and  uninhabited,  save  when 
they  creep  there  to  fall  asleep.  We  might 
take  a  leaf  from  their  book  in  this  respect.. 
It  was  not  poverty  which  caused  Rembrandt 
to  spend  some  of  his  happiest  hours  in  the 
homely  "  Blue  Room,"  or  he  could  not  have 
had  a  Virgin  of  Raphael's  smiling  from  the 
walls,  or  one  of  Giorgione's  rare  and 
precious  religious  landscapes  breathing  the 
soft  Italian  sunlight  by  the  side  of  his 
own  and  his  countrymen's  sterner  and 
darker  scenes.  This  disposition  too  left  the 
first  floor  entirely  free  for  the  master's 
studios  and  what  for  want  of  a  better  name 
we  must  call  his  museum.  First  came  a 
cabinet  full  of  objets  d'art,  bric-a-brac,  and 
curiosities;  statues  in  china,  plaster,  and 
marble  ;  busts  of  Roman  emperors,  Homer,. 
Socrates,  and  Ariosto ;  globes,  shells,  birds,, 
plants,  and  minerals ;  Oriental  porcelain,. 
Venetian  glass,  and  old  armour.  Here  too 
were  a  few  books,  about  sixty  portfolios 
filled  with  drawings,  studies,  etchings,  and 
engravings  by  masters  of  every  school  (which 
were  probably  much  more  after  his  own  heart, 
for  Rembrandt  was  no  great  reader),  and 
some  casts  from  nature,  among  them  a  mask 
of  William   the    Silent's   son   Maurice,  the 
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brilliant  general  but  too  ambitious  prince  of 
Rembrandt's  boyhood. 

You  would  step  next  into  the  "  little 
studio "  itself,  divided  into  five  compart- 
ments, and  containing  rich  and  curious  staffs, 
Eastern  instruments  of  music,  and  casts  from 
the  antique.  This  room  boasted  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  famous  Laocoon ;  the  next,  the 
"  large  studio,"  a  statue  of  a  child  after 
Michael  Angelo,  with  old  arms  and  Indian 
costumes.  After  that  came  an  ante-chamber 
hung  with  lion-skins,  and  the  suite  closed 
with  a  tiny  study  devoted  to  Rembrandt's 
own  paintings. 

What  a  collection  for  the  eccentric  man 
of  genius,  who  acknowledged  no  master  but 
Nature !  How  wide  must  have  been  his 
sympathies,  how  untiring  his  energy  !  Evi- 
dently he  furnished  his  cabinets  in  two 
capacities — as  a  passionate  amateur  of  curi- 
osities, and  as  a  professional  painter,  who 
delighted  in  costume  and  loved  art  of  every 
shape  and  form.  In  one  respect  too  he 
wTas  most  fortunate  :  he  enjoyed  unequalled 
opportunities  of  picking  up  the  rare,  the 
beautiful,  the  picturesque.  He  lived  among 
a  people  who  have  a  genius  for  the  strange, 
if  not  for  the  true,  in  dress,  and,  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  sombre  manners,  dress, 
and  furniture  of  his  own  country,  the  fleets 
of  Holland  poured  at  his  feet  the  glittering 
treasures  of  ever)'  land  beneath  the  sun,  for 
the  Dutch  held  that  golden  key  which  suc- 
ceeded where  the  sword  and  the  Cross  failed, 
and  unlocked  even  the  mysterious  recesses  of 
<Jhina  and  Japan. 

There  were  corners  of  Rembrandt's  life 
too  which  excite  as  much  curiosity  as  his 
cabinets  or  costumes.  He  has  painted  him- 
self under  numberless  characters,  and  left  us 
to  guess  their  import.  For  these  he  draws 
freely  on  his  theatrical  wardrobe  of  stuffs, 
jewels,  and  armour,  and  on  Nature's  store- 
house of  light  and  expression.  "  Now  he  is 
jovial  with  Saskia  on  his  knee,  and  a  wine- 
glass in  his  hand  ;  now  he  parades  as  a  noble 
lord  magnificently  robed  ;  at  one  time  he 
appears  as  a  soldier  with  a  drawn  sword  or 
standard,  at  another  as  a  hawker  with  a 
bird  on  his  wrist."  But  the  blow  of  1642 
changed  all;  not  till  1648  does  he  again 
pourtray  himself,  and  then  with  what  a 
difference.  His  disguises  are  gone,  his  dress 
bears  not  a  trace  of  ornament,  even  the 
flowing  hair  is  cut,  and  the  moustache  is 
closely  trimmed.  The  simple  man  looks  up 
from  his  work  at  a  window,  and  reads  you 
with  a  piercing  glance  through  and  through. 


Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  Rembrandt's 
work.  Though  he  lived  for  twenty-seven 
years  after  his  wife's  death,  there  is  little 
to  record  save  his  grand  achievements  as  an 
artist  and  his  sad  misfortunes  as  a  man. 

In  1642,  in  all  respects  the  culminating 
point  of  his  career,  he  painted  his  master- 
piece, now  at  the  Hague,  christened  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  The  Night-Watch,  though 
it  is  known  now  to  have  been  intended  as  a 
representation  of  strongest  sunlight,  instead 
of  darkest  night.  There  is  an  old  replica  or 
copy  of  this  picture,  on  a  reduced  scale,  in 
the  National  Gallery,  painted  very  possibly 
in  Rembrandt's  own  studio.  The  original, 
of  gigantic  size  as  compared  with  this,  was 
one  of  those  civic  pieces  in  which  the  Dutch 
delighted.  It  is  called  The  Sortie  of  the 
Banning  Cock  Company,  after  Captain  Hans 
Banning  Cock,  the  commander  of  that 
division  of  the  Guards,  which  it  represents 
in  the  act  of  issuing  with  beating  of  drum, 
clashing  of  arms,  and  loading  of  muskets 
from  the  barracks  on  its  way  to  the 
practice-ground.  Rembrandt  stamped  his 
own  genius  upon  this  picture  just  as  he  had 
stamped  it  upon  the  formal  group  of  the 
Surgeon's  Guild,  called  the  Lesson  in  Anatomy. 
It  is  a  collection  of  personal  portraits,  but  it 
has  the  animation  of  truly  dramatic  genre : 
it  is  a  storehouse  of  information  as  to  cos- 
tume and  manners,  yet  the  rich  hues  of  dress, 
accoutrements,  and  standards  flash  from  out 
its  depth  of  shadow  with  the  magic  of  which 
only  a  great  colourist  knows  the  secret. 

While  Rembrandt  worked  silently,  the 
great  world  was  celebrating  an  event  which 
forms  a  landmark  in  European  history — the 
conclusion  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648).  Dutch  artists 
hastened  to  greet  the  solemn  ratification  of 
their  independence  ;  Rembrandt  himself  com- 
posed an  allegory ;  his  friend  the  goldsmith 
and  sculptor,  Jan  Latma,  struck  medals; 
and  his  pupil,  Gerard  Terburg,  painted  the 
finished  cabinet-picture,  now  in  the  National 
Gallery,  representing  the  plenipotentiaries 
confirming  the  famous  Peace  under  a  chan- 
delier, which  may  still  be  seen  on  the  spot 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Rath-haus  at  Munster. 

Rembrandt  remained  true  to  the  Bible, 
especially  to  its  pathetic  side,  as  for  instance 
in  the  Jacob  blessing  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
or  Blind  Tobit  feeling  for  the  Door ;  but 
above  all  to  the  life  and  words  of  our  Lord 
Himself.  The  Christ  laying  His  hands  on 
the  little  Children  in  our  own  collection  is 
an  example  inferior  to  his  finer  efforts,  but 
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touching  by  reason  of  its  very  simplicity 
and  the  studied  sordidness  of  the  crowd 
around  the  Saviour.  Rembrandt's  Christ  is 
always  He  who  knew  not  where  to  lay  His 
head,  the  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  the 
friend  of  sinners,  the  servant  of  the  poor. 
He  felt  profoundly  and  expressed  with  won- 
derful depth  that  democratic  conception 
of  Christ's  kingdom  which  swept  through 
Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in 
his  lifetime  destroyed  the  monarchy,  the 
Church,  the  laws  of  our  own  country  under 
the  Puritan  Revolution.  His  favourite 
pupil,  Hoogstraten,  belonged  even  to  the 
Mennonites,  who  represented  in  a  milder 
form  the  Anabaptists  of  Luther's  time,  and 
resembled  the  Quakers  of  our  own.  Rem- 
brandt dwelt  but  little  then  on  what  we 
think  of  as  the  sacramental  nature  of  our 
Lord's  life,  but  he  lovingly  pourtrayed  Christ 
the  Healer  and  the  Teacher.  We  have,  for 
instance,  parables  such  as  the  Prodigal  Son, 
the  Master  of  the  Vineyard,  the  Good  Samari- 
tan ;  scenes  such  as  the  Christ  preaching, 
or  By  the  Well  with  the  Woman  of  Samaria  ; 
or,  once  more,  marvellous  compositions  such 
as  the  Christ  healing  the  Sick,  full  of  strange 
sad  sympathy.  It  is  only  when  we  reach 
the  Passion,  Death,  and  Burial  that  Rem- 
brandt strikes  the  deep  mysterious  music 
which  Christians  believe  to  have  accompanied 
beyond  the  veil  of  time  every  step  in  the 
Divine  life.  Such  passionate  Entombments 
as  his  perhaps  were  never  painted,  though 
only  in  black  and  white ;  and  certainly  no 
other  pencil  has  equalled  that  conception, 
after  the  Resurrection,  of  the  disciples  at 
Emmaus,  who  shield  their  eyes  from  the 
light  which  plays  around  the  seat,  and  has 
just  concealed  the  flight  of  their  Holy  Guest. 
I  have  no  time  to  speak  of  Rembrandt's 
creations  in  landscape,  in  some  ways  the 
most  interesting,  as  they  are  certainly  the 
most  novel,  of  all  his  works.  "  Yivid  sun- 
sets, rolling  hills,  the  banks  of  dreamy  rivers, 
cloudy  skies  arching  over  broad  and  populous 
plains,"  desolate  wastes  of  marshy  treeless 
]aiKi — these  are  the  images  through  which 
Rembrandt  reveals  to  us  his  moods,  and  over 
which  he  throws  an  indescribable  fascination. 


But  he  always  loved  the  association  of  human 
life  with  Nature,  the  spire  on  the  far  horizon, 
the  canal  boat  on  the  near  water-lane,  the 
old  farm  and  the  country  folk.  Curiously 
enough,  between  1640  and  1653  he  produced 
most  of  what  we  possess  as  his  essays  in 
landscape.  Three  years  after  the  latter  date 
the  blow  fell,  and  he  became  bankrupt. 

The  auctioneer's  inventory  (1658)  included 
even  some  articles  of  wearing  apparel  which 
happened  to  be  at  the  washerwoman's.  The 
master  was  only  allowed  to  keep  two  little 
stoves  out  of  all  his  treasures.  But  he  stuck 
gallantly,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  his  work. 
He  moved  to  a  new  house  on  the  Rose-Canal, 
close  to  the  haunts  of  his  early  married  life, 
and  to  the  city  gates,  where  he  might  wander 
out  and  be  at  peace.  Opposite  his  door 
stood  a  famous  public  garden,  the  Labyrinth,., 
with  flower-beds,  fountains,  moving  groups, 
historic,  sacred,  and  profane,  and  a  cock  that 
crew  at  the  hours.  Often,  perhaps,  he  went 
and  laughed  to  himself  at  the  staring  wax- 
works, the  Duke  of  Alva,  Theseus,  Herodias' ' 
daughter,  and  St.  John. 

The  children  of  his  studio  were  settled 
many  of  them  around  him,  and  doing  honour 
to  their  master.  That  must  have  been  some 
consolation  for  his  domestic  troubles.  For 
a  scandal  followed  his  money  disaster,  and 
after  that  at  some  time  or  other  a  marriage 
—  at  least  he  left  a  widow.  The  shadows 
fell  fast  over  his  home.  Titus,  his  only  son,, 
married  a  cousin — one  of  the  Ulenburghs — 
in  1668,  and  dies  :  they  had  lived  at  the 
house  "with  the  golden  balance"  opposite,, 
and  thither  Rembrandt  goes  to  the  christen- 
ing of  a  little  granddaughter  next  March, 
but  the  young  mother  in  a  few  weeks  follows- 
husband  and  child  to  the  grave- 
Rembrandt  himself  (1666 — 1668)  has 
taken  leave  of  us  in  some  masterly  por- 
traits, wrapped  in  fur  at  Florence,  wrinkled 
and  careworn  in  the  National  Gallery,  laugh- 
ing merrily,  maulstick  in  hand,  and  in 
theatrical  costume,  at  Rouen.  Early  in 
October  he  fell  sick ;  on  the  8th  he  was 
dead.  At  the  West  Church,  for  a  paltry 
sum  of  fifteen  florins,  the  greatest  of  Dutch, 
painters  was  laid  in  the  tomb. 
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JOAN    WE  NT  WORTH. 

By   KATHARINE   S.    MACQU01D. 
CHAPTER  XVI. 

barba's  story. 


OAN  noticed  that  Barba 
bent  down  and  placed 
her  distaff  against 
the  wall.  She  seemed 
to  be  concentrating 
thought  on  the  past 
as  she  folded  her  brown 
large-veined  hands  in 
her  lap,  and  lengthened 
ner  straight  upper  lip  till  it  drooped  over  its 
fellow.  Presently  she  began  to  speak  in  a 
low  monotonous  tone,  without  raising  her 
head  ;  but  Joan,  sitting  opposite,  could  see 
her  face  under  the  shadow  of  the  projecting 
kerchief,  which  was  fastened  beneath  the 
chin  that  seemed  to  rest  on  Barba's  chest. 

"  Marie,  that  was  my  mother's  name,  was 
only  seventeen,  but  already  she  had  had 
more  than  one  offer  of  marriage.  She  had 
beauty,  and  she  had  what  is  more  useful  in 
a  wife  than  beauty,  she  had  money,  Made- 
moiselle, for  she  was  what  we  call  here 
in  Brittany  a  2oennerez-  ^er  uncle  had 
brought  her  up;  he  was  a  rich  farmer, 
and  there  was  no  one  but  Marie  to  come 
after  him,  and  for  this  reason  my  grand- 
mother was  for  ever  telling  Marie  to  please 
her  uncle  in  all  things.  My  grandmother's 
name  was  Barba  ;  I  am  her  name-child  ;  but 
I  am  not  like  her,  Ma'm'zelle  Jeanne.  She 
had  a  quiet  face  with  blue  eyes  and  a  fair 
skin,  she  was  not  a  gipsy  like  me;  my 
mother  said  grandmother's  hair  had  once 
been  like  gold ;  it  was  white  when  I  remem- 
ber her,  but  she  kept  it  hidden  under  her 
coiffe.  She  was  as  quiet  as  a  mouse ;  her 
brother-in-law,  the  farmer,  Gildas  Coatfrec, 
never  spoke  to  her,  he  said  what  he  had  to 
say  to  little  Marie ;  he  loved  the  child,  and 
he  said  she  should  make  a  good  match. 

"  There  was  another  farmer  in  our  village, 
Mathurin  Ploarc,  middle-aged  and  ugly.  Oar 
village  was  St.  Comely,  Ma'm'zelle,  a  good 
way  further  north  than  this  one.  Mathurin 
used  to  come  and  smoke  his  pipe  every 
night  with  the  uncle,  and  by-and-by  he  led 
him  on  to  drink,  for  at  the  beginning  Gildas 
was,  I  have  heard  say,  as  God-fearing  a  man 
as  any  in  St.  Cornely. 


"  Well,  time  went  on  till  my  mother  was 
seventeen,  and  then  business  took  my  uncle 
to  a  place  not  far  from  Brest,  along  the  sea- 
coast.  There  was  to  be  a  Pardon  in  this  sea- 
board place,  and  nothing  would  please  Gildas 
but  that  his  little  dove — he  called  my  mother 
that — should  go  and  see  the  sport ;  but 
Barba,  who  was  always  so  meek  and  silent, 
said  No.  '  Marie  is  no  longer  a  child,'  she 
said ;  '  at  her  age  a  girl  needs  her  mother's 
company ;  she  must  not  go  to  this  Pardon 
unless  I  bear  her  company.' 

"  Gildas  was  not  pleased,  but  he  knew  that 
Barba  was  in  her  rights,  so  he  consented, 
and  they  went  away  together.  Well,  Ma'm'- 
zelle, it  would  take  too  long  to  tell  you 
about  the  Pardon,  so  I  will  pass  that  by.  I 
must,  however,  tell  that  there  was  dancing, 
and  that  a  young  fisherman  from  Douarnenez, 
Jehan  Kergrist  by  name,  fell  in  love  with 
the  pretty  face  of  Marie,  my  mother.  The 
young  fellow  was  wise  enough  to  see  that  if 
he  wished  to  be  asked  to  the  farm  he  must 
make  himself  pleasant  to  Gildas.  The  uncle 
had  been  in  the  drinking-booth,  and  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  young  pair  who  had  found 
the  dance  so  pleasant ;  he  was  in  a  merry 
humour,  and  so  he  bade  Jehan  Kergrist 
come  to  St.  Cornely  as  soon  and  as  often  as 
he  pleased. 

"  About  a  fortnight  later  Jehan  came,  but 
my  great-uncle  Gildas  was  absent ;  he  had 
gone  for  a  week  to  Pontivy — to  make  his  will, 
the  neighbours  said.  One  thing  was,  how- 
ever, certain ;  Mathurin  Ploare  had  gone 
with  him  to  Pontivy.  Barba  was  troubled 
when  she  saw  Jehan,  she  feared  this  might 
be  the  beginning  of  mischief ;  but  the  young 
man  came  no  more  to  the  farm,  he  had 
found  a  better  way  of  seeing  her  he  loved. 
My  mother  went  night  and  morning  to  the 
fountain  to  fill  her  pitchers,  and  she  thought 
it  very  kind  of  Jehan  to  meet  her  there  and 
help  her  to  raise  the  brimming  pitcher  to 
her  head  ;  he  wanted  to  carry  it  home  for. 
her,  but  Marie  said  No,  though  she  let  him 
walk  beside  her.  Well,  my  child,  if  these 
two  had  been  left  in  peace,  it  is  possible 
I    that  Jehan  might  have  gone  away  without 
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speaking,  and  that  Marie  would  have  suc- 
ceeded to  her  uncle's  money,  and  that  I, 
Barba  Gourin,  should  have  been  the  mistress 
oi  a  farm  instead  of  the  housekeeper." 

She  stopped,  sighed,  and  then  looked 
fixedly  into  the  fire. 

"What  do  I  say?"  she  went  on  sternly. 
"Fate  is  fate,  these  young  creatures  only 
worked  out  blindly  the  sorrows  and  the  joy 
they  were  destined  for." 

She  raised  her  dark  face  and  looked 
searchingly  at  Joan,  as  if  she  were  trying  to 
read  in  the  girl's  eyes  the  lot  that  might  be 
appointed  for  her.  All  at  once  she  went 
!  on  with  her  story  as  if  she  had  never  left 
off. 

"  It  was  the  last  day  of  the  week ;  Jehan 
was  going  away  next  morning,  and  he  and 
Marie  were  both  sad  at  the  parting  that  lay 
before  them.  'Let  me  carry  the  pitcher 
this  once,'  the  young  fellow  said,  and 
Marie  could  not  say  him  nay.  The  foun- 
:  tain,  you  must  know,  was  a  good  way  off 
the  village,  sunk  down  in  a  green  nest  of 
\  trees;  a  very  ancient  place,  Ma'm'zelle 
Jeanne — people  said  a  haunt  of  the  fairies, 
only  now  the  blessed  figure  of  Our  Lady  is 
placed  in  a  niche  scooped  for  it  in  the  old 
grey  stone,  and  the  korrigan  is  never  seen 
there  combing  her  long  yellow  hair  and 
singing  to  herself  as  she  used  to.  The 
walk  from  the  fountain  to  the  village  was 
under  spreading  chestnut  trees,  and  in  the 
evening  the  women,  who  usually  sat  spin- 
ning at  the  cottage  doors,  had  gone  in  to  get 
supper  ready.  My  mother  has  told  me  that 
she  did  not  speak  all  the  way,  and  she 
hardly  looked  at  Jehan,  for  once  when  she 
raised  her  eyes  she  saw  so  much  sorrow  in 
his  that  she  nearly  burst  out  crying. 

"  She  went  along  then  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground  till  she  reached  Gildas'  plea- 
sant house,  which  had  a  pig-yard  on  one 
side,  and  a  threshing-floor  on  the  other.  At 
this  time  of  day  the  pigs  were  always  noisy, 
for  the  farm-servant  Loik  gave  them  their 
food  a  little  later,  but  to-day  there  was  not 
a  grunt  or  a  squeak  to  be  heard,  and  Marie 
looked  up  in  surprise.  Then  she  saw  some- 
thing that  made  her  stop  short.  She  wished 
all  at  once  Jehan  Kergrist  was  not  carry- 
ing her  pitcher.  My  mother  has  often  said 
to  me  that  she  did  not  know  why  this  feel- 
ing came,  unless  it  was  roused  by  the  angry 
lace  of  Mathurin  Ploare.  He  stood  leaning 
against  the  half-opened  door  of  the  farm- 
house. 

'' '  Good  evening,  Marie,'  he  said,  with  a 


sneer  in  his  harsh  voice ;  '  work  is  pleasant 
when  it  is  shared,  eh?  Who  is  your  new 
help  on  the  farm  1 ' 

"Marie  felt  confused  and  offended;  but 
Jehan  Kergrist  stepped  before  her. 

" '  I  am  a  fisherman,  and  my  name  is 
Jehan  Kergrist,  and  I  have  come  to  St. 
Comely  by  the  invitation  of  Maitre  Gildas 
Coatf  rec. ' 

"  Mathurin  laughed  in  a  disagreeable  way. 

"'It  is  a  pity  my  friend  Gildas  is  not 
here  to  greet  you,  Maitre  Jehan ;  but  he  is 
ill  at  Pontivy,  and  I  have  come  back  to  look 
after  his  interests.  Hark  ye,  Jehan  Ker- 
grist, you  are  not  wanted,  your  room  is 
better  than  your  company/ 

"  Marie  looked  quickly  at  Jehan,  and  she 
saw  his  dark  face  flush. 

"  '  I  take  it  you  are  not  master  here,'  he 
said.  '  If  I  had  time  to  stay  I  should  not 
wait  to  ask  your  good-will,  but  I  was  about 
to  take  my  leave  ;  it  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  I  must  speak  to  Barba  Coatfrec  before 
I  go  away.' 

"  As  he  said  the  words  Barba  came  out  of 
the  house. 

"  '  You  must  forgive  me,'  Jehan  said  to  her, 
'  if  I  speak  too  soon,  but  it  may  be  that  I  am 
off  to  sea  next  week ;  the  sardine  fishery  is 
over,  and  I  am  going  a  trip  in  a  merchant- 
man from  Brest.  When  I  come  back, 
Madame  Coatf ree,  have  I  your  leave  to  come 
and  see  your  daughter  1 ' 

"But  Mathurin  placed  himself  between 
my  pale  grandmother  and  Jehan. 

" '  Barba  cannot  give  you  leave,  young 
man,  she  dares  not ;  if  she  does  she  will  for 
ever  offend  the  farmer  Gildas.' 

"  Marie  looked  at  her  mother ;  but  Barba 
shrank  back  as  Mathurin  spoke. 

"  '  I  wait  for  your  answer,'  said  Jehan  in 
a  firm  voice. 

"'Good-bye  then,'  said  my  grandmother, 
'  may  your  voyage  be  prosperous.' 

"He  looked  at  Marie,  and  she  gave  him 
her  hand.  He  wrung  it  hard,  and  then  he 
went  slowly  away ;  only  a  few  steps  before 
he  turned  and  shook  one  finger  at  Mathurin. 

" '  When  I  come  back,'  Jehan  cried,  '  I 
come  here  to  find  Marie.'  " 

Barba  Gourin  stopped  and  rocked  herself 
backwards  and  forwards  ;  then  she  began  to 
mutter,  as  if  she  were  rehearsing  the  rest  of 
her  story  beforehand.  Presently  she  spoke 
louder. 

"  When  Gildas  came  home  he  told  Barba 
in  straight  terms  that  Marie  had  to  marry 
Mathurin    and   no    one   else,   and  that   the 
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betrothal  must  be  at  once.  *  Do  you  hear  1 
at  once,'  he  said. 

"  Barba  spoke  to  her  daughter ;  the  girl 
looked  hard  at  her  and  shook  her  head. 

"  '  Mother,'  she  said,  *  I  am  not  a  weather- 
cock to  change  with  every  wind  that  blows. 
I  would  rather  remain  as  I  am  till  I  die 
than  marry  a  stern  old  man  like  Mathurin 
Ploare;  you  can  tell  my  uncle  that  I  say 
No.' 

"  For  a  while  Gildas  took  no  notice,  and 
he  was  as  kind  as  ever  to  Marie;  but 
Mathurin  must  have  urged  him,  for  one  day, 
after  the  two  had  been  drinking  together, 
Gildas  called  out  loudly — 

"  '  Marie,  Marie,  come  hither  I  say/ 

"  When  she  came  he  told  her  to  put  her 
hand  in  Mathurin's. 

"  '  No,  uncle/  Marie  said,  '  I  cannot  do  it.' 

"  Gildas  flew  into  a  violent  rage  ;  he  called 
Barba,  and  told  her  it  was  all  her  doing,  and 
that  same  night  he  turned  Marie  and  her 
mother  out  of  doors,  and  they  had  to  seek 
shelter  in  a  peasant's  cottage. 

"  Gildas  took  no  more  notice  of  them  ;  his 
idea  was  that  hard  lodging  and  scanty  food 
would  bring  them  to  consent,  at  least  that 
was  what  he  told  Monsieur  le  Cure  when 
he  remonstrated  ;  and  truly  Barba  tried  all 
she  could  to  make  her  daughter  say  she 
would  marry  to  please  her  uncle.  But  Marie 
would  not  say  this  even  when  she  heard  that 
her  uncle  had  gone  again  to  Pontivy,  and  the 
neighbours  said  he  had  gone  to  alter  his  will. 

"  And,  alas,  this  was  true,  though  if  he 
had  only  come  back  things  might  have  been 
different,  for  his  niece  loved  him  dearly,  and 
would  have  done  much  to  please  him ;  but 
he  had  a  lit  at  Pontivy  when  he  came  out 
of  the  notary's  office,  and  he  died  without 
a  word.  And  then  Marie  learned  the  fate 
she  had  brought  on  herself  and  her  mother. 
It  came  out  that  Gildas  was  not  after  all  so 
rich  as  he  had  seemed  to  be.  He  had  been 
borrowing  money  for  years  past,  and  much 
of  the  stock  on  his  farm  had  be^n  purchased 
with  money  lent  him  by  Mathurin  Ploare, 
and  he  had  meant  to  make  all  square  by 
giving  him  Marie ;  but  Mathurin's  debt  was 
to  be  paid  olf  first ;  there  was  still  a  sum 
left  which  her  uncle  had  destined  for  Marie. 

"On  this  last  visit  to  Pontivy,  Gildas 
had  made  this  change  in  his  testament ;  the 
condition  now  stood,  that  unless  Marie 
married  Mathurin  Ploare  within  the  year, 
this  money  would  go  to  the  asylum  for  aged 
men  and  women  in  Pontivy ;  in  any  case 
she  would  not  get  it  till  the  year  had  passed. 


"  *  See  what  you  have  done,'  Barba  cried 
in  her  sorrow ;  *  undutif  ul  child,  we  are 
ruined.' 

"  As  weeks  went  by,  Marie  grieved  to 
find  that  her  mother  had  not  given  up  the 
hope  that  she  would  marry  Mathurin.  Barba 
made  excuses  for  lingering  at  St.  Cornely; 
she  had  just  a  bare  pittance,  enough  to  keep 
her  and  her  child  from  starving,  and  Marie 
urged  that  they  should  remove  to  a  town,  or 
at  any  rate  to  a  larger  village,  where  they 
might  have  a  chance  of  getting  work  to  do, 
and  so  to  earn  a  living.  In  her  heart  the 
girl  feared  her  mother's  entreaties,  and  she 
could  not  bear  to  live  in  the  same  village 
with  Mathurin,  lest  one  day  she  should  find 
herself  compelled  to  marry  him,  while  she 
still  cared  for  Jehan. 

"  One  day  she  saw  a  plentiful  supply  of 
wood  stacked  in  a  corner  of  the  hut  they 
shared  with  a  poor  blind  woman.  This 
alarmed  Marie. 

"  '  Where  did  you  get  it  % '  she  asked. 

" '  Do  not  be  inquisitive,'  Barba  said, 
coldly,  and  she  turned  away.  Marie  felt 
sad  and  heart-sick ;  she  well  knew  that  her 
mother  must  have  accepted  the  wood  from 
Mathurin." 

Once  more  the  woman  stopped  and  gazed 
fixedly  into  the  fire. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  quietly  looked  at  her 
watch ;  she  began  to  think  that  the  story 
was  a  long  one. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

THE    FIRES    OF    ST.    JOHN. 

Barba.  noticed  the  movement  though  she 
did  not  look  round. 

"There  is  little  more  to  tell,  Madame," 
she  went  on.  "  Her  mother  urged  Marie 
so  strongly  that  the  girl  led  a  miserable  life  ; 
almost  every  day  Barba  hinted  that  they 
could  live  in  ease  and  plenty  if  she  only 
willed  to  make  her  mother  happy ;  but 
Marie  dared  not  yield.  How  could  she 
marry  Mathurin,  she  asked,  when  she  still 
clung  firmly  to  the  hope  of  Jehan' s  return  1 

"  '  He  is  dead,'  Barba  said ;  '  he  only  went 
for  six  months,  and  if  he  were  alive  he  would 
be  here  ;  or  if  he  is  not  dead  he  is  false.  He 
did  not  mean  what  he  said,  Marie,  he  was 
jealous  of  Mathurin,  that  was  all;  it  was 
too  hurried  to  be  real.' 

"Marie  did  not  answer;  she  knew  wcl 
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enough  that  if  Jehan  still  lived  he  would 
come  back. 

"Spring  went  by;  the  chestnut  already 
showed  bunches  of  prickly  green  fruit,  and 
the  vine  in  front  of  the  farm-house,  which 
Marie  had  so  carefully  trained  round  the 
window,  filled  the  air  with  the  sweet  scent 
of  its  blossoms.  She  used  to  avoid  passing 
the  house,  for  Mathurin  had  taken  possession 
of  it,  and  it  seemed  to  Marie  that  he  was 
alwaj^s  on  the  watch  at  the  door  or  window, 
for  the  chance  of  speaking  to  her. 

u  This  evening  as  she  went  out  of  her 
way  to  avoid  a  meeting,  a  thought  came 
to  Marie. 

"  Why  should  she  not  persuade  her  mother 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fine  weather  and 
remove  to  the  village  where  she  had  first 
seen  Jehan  Kergrist.  It  was  possible,  certain, 
she  fancied,  that  he  must  have  relations 
there  ;  besides,  she  had  another  reason. 

"  Cheered  by  this  thought  Marie  quickened 
her  pace,  and  when  she  reached  home  she 
ate  her  supper  in  peace,  she  and  her  mother 
sitting  at  the  door,  side  by  side,  with  their 
little  green  porringers  of  soup.  Marie  waited 
till  she  had  washed  the  porringers  and  set 
them  by,  then  she  went  and  stood  before  her 
mother. 

"  '  Mother/  she  said,  '  if  you  will  go  with 
me  to  Plou-a-ven  we  can  both  get  work  there ; 
they  will  be  cutting  the  grass,  and  before  long 
there  will  be  threshing,  or  I  could  try  to  get 
some  sewing  from  the  hotel.  When  we  were 
staying  there  with  Uncle  Gildas,  I  heard  that 
a  sempstress  was  wanted  in  summer-time.' 

"Barba  shook  her  head ;  but  it  so  happened 
that  about  this  time  Mathurin  was  absent 
from  St.  Comely.  Marie  entreated  with 
tears  that  she  might  try  this  chance  of 
earning  a  few  francs  before  winter,  till  at 
last  Barba  softened.  Three  days  after,  to 
her  own  surprise,  she  found  herself  settled 
in  a  room  at  Plou-a-ven. 

"  They  had  been  there  a  week,  when  one 
morning  they  became  aware  of  a  stir  in  the 
village.  Children  were  going  about  in 
parties  of  three  or  four,  and  they  tapped  at 
each  door  as  they  passed  and  asked  for 
faggots.  Those  who  had  wood  gave  it, 
others  gave  a  few  sous,  scarcely  one  door 
was  closed  against  the  children's  petition. 

"  When  they  came  to  the  cottage  attached 
to  the  village  shop  where  Marie  and  her 
mother  had  found  a  lodging,  Marie  ran  out 
and  put  two  centimes  into  the  hand  of  one  of 
the  boys. 

"  ■  Do  not  reject  it,'  she  said  timidly,  '  it 
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is  all  I  have,  except  my  prayers,  which  I  will 
offer  for  the  success  of  your  fire.' 

"  '  Thank  you,  pretty  damsel,'  a  black-eyed 
boy  said,  '  may  you  be  wed  before  the  year 
is  out.' 

"  Barba  roused  at  the  stir  outside,  and 
asked  her  daughter  the  meaning  of  what 
was  going  on. 

"  '  It  is  for  the  Fires  of  St.  John,  mother ; 
they  are  to  be  lighted  to-morrow,  and  the 
girls  will  dance  round  them.' 

"But  as  Marie  spoke  she  could  not  look 
her  mother  in  the  face. 

"  You  must  not,  if  you  please,  mistake  her, 
Madame."  Barba  looked  at  Mrs.  Wentworth. 
"She  was  not  one  of  those  feather-headed  girls 
whose  desire  is  to  dance  round  the  fires  in  the 
vain  hope  of  getting  married  before  next  year. 
No,  oh  no  ;  but  Marie  knew,  as  others  knew, 
that  the  Fires  of  St.  John  will  bear  a  message 
to  the  departed,  and  that  an  answer  will  be 
sent  to  the  living  from  those  that  have  gone 
before.  If  Jehan  were  really  among  the 
departed  he  would  give  Marie  the  certainty 
of  his  death  when  she  asked  for  it." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  looked  anxiously  at 
Joan,  but  the  girl  was  absorbed  in  listening, 
and  her  intent  face  attracted  Barba,  for  she 
fixed  her  deep-set  eyes  on  her  as  she  went 
on. 

"  Next  morning  there  were  at  least  eight 
piles  of  brushwood  and  faggots,  with  logs 
stuffed  in  here  and  there ;  they  were  set 
up  in  and  near  the  straggling  village,  and 
some  were  stuffed  with  crackers  and  other 
combustibles  to  help  the  flame  to  mount 
when  they  should  be  lighted.  Every  child 
in  the  place,  and  many  who  had  come  from  a 
distance,  played  all  day  round  the  piles  of 
faggots.  Towards  evening  the  church  bell 
began  to  toll,  and  the  Cure  came  out,  and 
going  from  one  pile  to  another,  he  solemnly 
blessed  them  all.  Then  the  first  fire  was 
lighted,  and  the  girls,  dressed  in  their  holi- 
day clothes,  joined  hands  and  danced  round 
the  blazing  pile,  while  the  dry  twigs  crackled 
and  the  smoke  puffed  out,  and  then,  curling 
itself  into  wreaths,  eddyed  out  of  the  young 
flame  and  mounted  upwards  in  dusky  columns. 
Some  of  the  girls  hurried  from  one  fire  to 
another,  for  they  have  the  belief  that  she 
who  dances  round  the  greatest  number  of 
fires  in  the  course  of  the  evening  will  be 
married  before  the  year  is  out.  Yes,  the  girls 
only  ask  for  marriage,  they  care  not  what 
may  come  after  it.  All  the  morning  folks 
had  been  coming  in  from  the  country,  and 
though  seats  were  placed  round  at  a  little 
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distance  from  each  fire,  many  of  the  strangers 
stood  about,  for  even  strangers  would  not 
have  ventured  to  occupy  all  the  seats  left 
vacant  here  and  there."  Barba  stopped  and 
looked  solemn.  "  These,"  she  said  in  a 
hushed  voice,  "  are  reserved  for  the  departed, 
who  at  this  season  return  once  more  to 
consort  with  those  they  have  loved  on 
earth. 

"  Well,  Ma'm'zelle,  Marie  did  not  dance 
with  the  other  girls.  She  and  her  mother 
sat  together,  apart,  near  a  fire  on  the  hill 
behind  their  cottage,  a  hill  that  looked  down 
on  the  sea.  Presently  Barba  moved  along 
the  bench  so  as  to  leave  a  space  between  her 
and  her  child.  Marie  shook  her  head,  she 
knew  what  her  mother  wished  her  to  under- 
stand. 

" '  There  is  no  need,'  she  said,  'there  is  no 
visitor  for  me  to-night  from  the  shores  of  the 
departed/ 

" '  That  is  because  you  have  not  sought  for 
one,'  her  mother  said  sternly;  'if  you  had 
really  wished  it  you  might  have  had  a  token 
long  ago,  then  you  would  be  at  rest.' 

1 '  Marie  hung  her  head  sadly.  This  was 
the  first  time  for  months  that  her  mother 
had  alluded  to  Jehan.  The  girl  had  been 
much  depressed  to  learn  that  the  old  man 
who  had  adopted  Jehan  had  never  heard  of 
him  or  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  sailed 
from  Brest.  She  had  also  learned  when  she 
came  to  Plou-a-ven  that  the  old  man  was 
Jehan's  only  relative.  He  had  been  kind  to 
Marie,  but  he  told  her  he  feared  the  vessel 
had  foundered  and  that  she  had  seen  the  last 
of  Jehan  Kergrist 

tl  A  tall  girl  broke  away  from  the  joined 
hands  of  the  dancers  and  ran  up  to  Marie. 

"'  Come,  dance  with  us,'  she  said,  as  she 
bent  over  her ;  '  why  should  a  young  thing 
like  you  sit  moping  among  the  old  people  ? 
Come  and  dance  ;  you  look  white  and  scared.' 

"Marie  glanced  at  her  mother,  but  Barba 
had  turned  away.  Then  the  girl  rose  up 
suddenly. 

"'I  am  coming  directly,  but  not  with  you, 
Annik.' 

" '  Come  back,  Annik,  come  back,'  the 
others  cried,  and  Annik  ran  to  join  her 
companions,  and  left  Marie  standing  alone. 
In  a  moment,  when  a  fresh  burst  of  smoke 
spread  itself  between  the  crowd  and  this 
lonely  mother  and  daughter,  Marie  dashed 
up  to  the  fire  and  thrust  something  in 
between  the  faggots,  then  she  ran  in  and 
joined  the  dancers  ;  but  when  she  had  made 
the  round,  and  had  reached  the  place  where 


she  began,  she  broke  away  from  the  circle 
as  suddenly  as  she  had  joined  it. 

"  '  Come  home,  mother,'  she  said,  '  it  grows 
late,  and  I  am  sick  and  giddy  with  the 
smoke.' 

"  Barba  nodded  ;  she  did  not  speak  to  her 
daughter,  but  she  looked  satisfied ;  she  said 
to  herself — 

"  '  Yes,  yes,  all  will  be  well  now.  She 
has  sent  a  message  to  Jehan,  I  saw  her 
thrust  a  paper  in  between  the  faggots.  Yes, 
yes,  a  token  will  come  to-night  to  my  child 
from  the  shores  of  the  departed.' 

"  Barba  was  a  wise  woman,  but  she  was 
wrong  this  time.  She  and  Marie  lay  awake 
all  through  that  night  listening ;  there  was 
not  a  sound.  Both  mother  and  daughter 
listened  for  the  drip,  drip,  drip  of  water  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed ;  for  when  a  husband  or 
a  lover  or  a  son  is  drowned  at  sea,  he  is 
sure  to  choose  this  way  of  telling  the  sad 
fate  which  has  befallen  him  to  the  dear 
ones  left  at  home.  They  both  lay  awake, 
listening  with  strained  ears,  though  Marie 
listened  against  her  will.  But  no  answer 
was  sent  that  night  to  Marie  from  the  shores 
of  the  departed. 

"  The  mother  and  daughter  lingered  on  at 
Plou-a-ven  till  winter.  Mathurin  had  come 
after  them  from  St.  Cornely,  and  he  pressed 
Barba  so  hard  that  sometimes  Marie  felt  as 
if  she  ought  to  consent  to  the  marriage,  so 
as  to  free  her  mother  from  the  farmer's 
threats  and  his  persecution,  and  also  from 
the  harassing  poverty  they  now  had  to 
suffer.  At  this  time  of  year  there  was  no 
work  to  be  had  even  at  Plou-a-ven,  and 
though  Marie  was  willing  to  do  anything, 
she  could  not  find  regular  employment. 

"  Just  the  day  week  before  Christmas 
Marie  came  in  and  found  her  mother  crying. 

'"What  is  it  then,  dear  mother?'  she 
said,  and  she  put  her  arms  round  Barba's 
neck,  and  laid  her  young  smooth  cheek 
against  her  mother's  wrinkled  face.  She 
waited,  but  only  deep  sighs  and  now  and . 
then  a  heavy  sob  came  for  answer.  At  last 
Barba  pushed  her  child  away. 

"  '  Obedience  is  better  than  fondness,'  she 
said ;  '  see  the  harm  you  have  done.  Mathurin 
has  gone  away  very  angry  this  morning,  he 
says  he  will  publish  it  in  Plou-a-ven  that  you 
promised  to  be  his  wife  and  then  took  back 
your  word.  Marie,  you  must  consent  to  take 
him.  I  ask  you  who  will  give  us  work  %  we 
had  better  have  stayed  at  St.  Cornely  than 
starve  here.' 

"  Marie  stood  up  straight  at  once. 
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" '  If  he  says  that,  it  will  not  be  true ;  a 
liar's  words  cannot  harm  me,  mother.' 

"  Barba  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  ■  A  rich  man  is  always  believed  ;  what 
chance  has  a  beggar  girl,  such  as  you  are, 
against  Mathurin  Ploare  1  What  have  you 
to  say  %  He  tells  me  you  gave  your  promise, 
Marie.' 

"  She  looked  suspiciously  in  her  daughter's 
face. 

'"Mother,  be  patient,'  the  girl  cried 
out.  It  was  terribly  painful  to  be  doubted 
by  her  own  mother,  and  she  had  always 
told  her  that  she  disliked  Mathurin.  '  I 
said  to  you,  wait  till  Christmas.  If  by 
the  new  year  there  is  no  news  of  Jehan, 
then  I  give  up,  and  we  will  go  back  to  St. 
Comely.' 

"Barba  longed  to  say— 'And  you  will 
marry  Mathurin  ? '  but  Marie  looked  so  pale 
and  determined  that  her  mother  felt  afraid 
to  urge  her  any  more. 

"  On  the  day  before  Christmas,  when 
Marie  went  out  to  get  water,  she  met  the 
old  man  who  had  been  like  a  father  to 
Jehan.  He  was  lame,  and  he  walked  with 
two  sticks ;  he  came  towards  her  much 
faster  than  usual ;  but  when  he  was  close  to 
Marie,  though  she  saw  his  tongue  move 
between  his  shrunken  lips,  he  could  not 
utter  a  word  for  excitement. 

"The  girl  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  '  What  is  it  1 '  she  cried.  '  Jehan  is 
coming — he  is  perhaps  here  !  Tell  me,  oh, 
tell  me  quickly,  Pere  Michel ! ' 

"  And  then  Marie  took  a  strange  way  of 
showing  her  gladness  ;  she  burst  out  crying, 
and  sobbed  fit  to  break  her  heart."  .  .  . 

Barba  paused. 

"Well,"  Joan  said  eagerly, 

"  My  story  is  done  now,  Ma'm'zelle,  for  it 
was  true  what  Marie  had  said  j  Jehan  had 
come  back.  He  had  been  shipwrecked,  and 
then  he  had  sailed  away  to  Australia  in  the 
ship  that  had  saved  him  ;  but  when  Monsieur 
le  Cure  heard  his  story,  he  said  there  was 
nothing  surprising  in  it,  and  that  he  had 
known  men  who  had  been  lost  sight  of  as 
much  as  five  years,  and  then  had  come  back 
safe  and  sound.  No,  Ma'm'zelle,  nothing 
happens  that  has  not  happened  before,  that 
will  not  happen  again  over  and  over." 

Joan's  eyes  were  full  of  interest. 

"  Did  Marie  marry  Jehan,  and  were  they 
happy  % "  she  said. 
_  "  Ah,  Mademoiselle,  you  ask  a  hard  ques- 
tion.     It    is    certain   that    they   married  j 


they  were  my  father  and  mother,  and  my 
mother  has  told  me  that  her  husband  was 
good  to  her,  and  that  she  loved  him  dearly ; 
but  they  were  very  poor,  their  life  was 
hard  and  toilsome ;  and  for  me,  Ma'm'- 
zelle, I  think  it  is  better  to  have  money 
than  other  things,  for  if  you  have  money 
you  can  make  yourself  happy,  and  it  may 
be  that  poverty  will  drive  even  a  kind 
husband  to  drink.  Believe  me,  marriage  is  a 
bad  lot  for  a  poor  woman ;  there  is  no  more 
dancing,  no  more  singing,  no  time  for  plea- 
sant gossips  at  the  fountain ;  a  wife  is  her 
husband's  servant,  and  if  he  is  poor  she  is 
his  slave." 

"  Was  Mathurin  very  angry  ? "  Joan  asked. 

11  He  was  worse ;  he  managed  to  ruin 
Jehan.  He  spoke  against  him  till  he  injured 
his  credit,  and  yet  he  kept  a  friendly  face, 
so  as  to  take  his  revenge  more  surely. 
He  sold  Jehan  a  boat  that  was  not  sea- 
worthy, and  when  I  was  ten  years  old,  and 
sleeping  with  my  mother  while  father  was 
away  fishing,  we  heard  the  warning.  Yes, 
there  it  was  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  drip, 
drip,  drip,  as  if  water  fell  from  the  ceiling, 
and  when  we  rose  up  to  look,  behold  the  floor 
was  dry  below.  Yes,  my  father  was  gone 
this  time,  his  boat  had  perished  also,  and 
my  mother  did  not  keep  him  waiting  long 
for  her  on  the  shores  of  the  departed.  The 
old  Mathurin  came  to  her  and  asked  her 
even  then  to  be  his  wife;  I  heard  her 
answer  him, 

"  '  You  have  parted  us  twice,  Mathurin 
Ploare,'  she  said,  'but  this  time  you  cannot 
keep  me  from  my  beloved ;  he  waits  for  me 
where  you  will  never  come,  for  such  as  you 
are  swept  away  by  evil  spirits  as  they  cross 
in  the  boat  that  carries  the  dead  across  the 
bay.' "  The  old  woman's  eyes  gleamed  as 
she  ended. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  Mrs.  Wentworth 
rose  from  her  seat. 

"  Madame," — Barba  fixed  her  piercing  eyes 
on  the  lady's  face, — "  it  is  as  I  said  ;  if  Marie 
had  given  up  her  will  and  had  wedded 
Mathurin  Ploare  in  the  beginning  she  would 
have  been  rich,  and  she  would  not  have  sent 
a  message  in  the  Fires  of  St.  John.  I  too 
should  have  been  rich,  and  could  have  had 
my  choice  of  a  good  husband.  Good  day, 
ladies,  both  of  you,  and  God  and  the  Holy 
Virgin  speed  you  in  the  life  to  come." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


AU    SECOURS. 


Wiien  they  left  the  cottage  Mrs.  Went- 
worth walked  more  quickly  than  usual. 
Joan,  however,  was  thinking  too  much  about 
Barba's  story  to  notice  her  mother's  pace 
till  she  found  herself  left  some  way  behind. 

At  this  she  ran  on  and  asked  why  her 
mother  hurried  so. 

"  "We  are  much  later  than  I  meant  to  be, 
dear,  and  you  know,  Joan,  leisure  is  scarcer 
now  than  it  used  to  be  at  "Went worth 
Lodge." 

Joan  blushed  ;  she  had  remarked  that  her 
mother  had  given  up  reading,  and  always 
seemed  busy  with  needlework,  but  she  had 
been  too  much  absorbed  in  her  own  enjoy- 
ment of  new  scenes  and  new  people  to  think 
even  about  the  change  that  had  come  into 
the  home-life  of  her  family. 

"  Have  you  so  much  extra  to  do  then  %  Oh, 
mother  dear," — her  self-conviction  of  want 
of  sympathy  carried  her  for  a  moment  out 
of  all  reserve, — "  couldn't  I  help  you  1  Why 
don't  you  let  nurse  and  me  do  the  extra 
needlework  between  us? " 

Her  mother  smiled. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  couldn't  help  me,  dear ; 
and  poor  nurse  has  already  plenty  to  do,  for 
she  has  to  help  in  house-work.  You  see  we 
have  only  Annik  and  the  cook,  and  we  are 
as  many  in  family  as  we  were  at  Wentworth 
Lodge." 

Joan  was  staring  at  her  mother  with 
widely-opened  eyes. 

"I  might  have  known,"  she  thought. 
She  hung  down  her  head,  and  her  mother 
saw  with  surprise  how  full  of  trouble  the 
girl's  face  was.  Joan  remembered  that 
several  times  she  had  been  going  to  ask 
what  had  become  of  her  mother's  maid, 
Newsom.  She  said  presently,  "Do  you 
really  do  your  own  hair  and  dress  your- 
self, mother  1 "  She  looked  so  dismal  that 
her  mother  laughed  heartily. 

"  That  is  not  a  great  hardship,  my  dear 
child,  there  are  others  much  worse  off  than 
we  are.  I  have  heard  that  two  ladies,  who 
lost  all  they  had  at  the  time  of  your  father's 
troubles,  have  actually  had  to  give  up  their 
homes,  and  are  obliged  to  earn  their  living 
by  teaching.  I  ought  to  be  deeply  thankful 
that  we  can  keep  on  nurse,  and  have  Annik 
and  the  cook  besides." 

But  Joan  had  left  off  listening  ;  she  was 
pondering  her  mother's  words — "  obliged  to 


earn  their  living  by  teaching."  Why  that 
was  what  Miss  Grey  did,  and  perhaps  when 
she  was  a  child  she  had  been  quite  well  off, 
and  accustomed  to  have  everything  done  for 
her.  Joan  had  never  thought  of  this,  she 
had  only  despised  her  governess  because  she 
was  not  clever. 

"Really  I  behaved  shamefully  to  her," 
she  said  to  herself ;  "  I  might  at  least  have 
mended  her  gloves  for  her.  Poor  Miss  Grey, 
she  had  to  do  her  own  hair  and  everything, 
and  to  teach  us  besides ;  and  perhaps  she 
had  not  been  brought  up  for  teaching." 

With  her  usual  warmth  of  imagination 
Joan  had  soon  turned  Miss  Grey  into  a 
martyr,  and  herself  into  one  of  her  perse- 
cutors. The  idea  clung  tenaciously,  and  before 
she  reached  home  it  had  engendered  another. 

Why  should  not  she  carry  out  her  original 
idea,  and  try  to  earn  money  for  her  mother 
by  teaching  1  Already  she  knew  more  than 
Miss  Grey  had  known ;  she  could  at  least 
teach  little  children,  and  she  felt  sure  that 
Miss  Grey  had  earned  money  by  teaching 
her  and  her  little  sister,  for  she  had  been 
sent  away  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
trouble  at  Wentworth  Lodge. 

"  She  was  older  than  I  am,"  Joan  cogitated 
with  herself ;  "  but  then  it  is  knowing  things 
and  being  able  to  give  rules  for  them  that 
is  wanted  in  a  teacher,  not  age.  I  heard 
mother  say  once  that  an  old  governess  is  bad, 
because  the  modern  way  of  learning  is  so 
very  different  from  the  old.  I  am  more  than 
fourteen,  and  if  I  wore  spectacles  and  looked 
very  grave,  I  expect  I  should  do  well  enough 
for  a  governess." 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about,  Joan  1  " 

The  question  startled  Joan  out  of  her  self- 
exaltation  ;  she  had  been  posing  as  a  heroine, 
ready  to  give  up  home  and  freedom  of  life 
for  the  sake  of  earning  money  for  her  mother. 
It  was  startling  to  be  brought  back  to  reality, 
and  certainly  if  she  had  had  a  basket  of  eggs 
on  her  head  she  would  have  let  them  fall  in 
the  jump  she  gave. 

"  Eh,  what  did  you  say,  mother  ?  "  She 
looked  up  with  dazed  eyes. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  thinking  of  '  the  Fires 
of  St.  John.'  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this 
superstition  goes  on  still ;  but  from  what  I 
hear,  the  country  people  believe  in  many  of 
these  legends,  although  I  think  the  priests 
try  to  show  them  their  folly." 

"I  was  not  thinking  of  the  story,"  Joan 
said ;  then  fearing  that  her  mother  might 
question  her,  she  went  on  talking  of  Barba, 
for  she  was  much  too  shy  about  her  project 
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to   reveal    it    suddenly    to    her   calm    wise 
mother. 

"I  could  not  say  it  in  cold  blood,"   she 
thought ;  "  something  will  happen  to  give  me 


the  chance  of  asking  her." 


taught  her  instead  of  you,  you  would  get  a 
little  more  time." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  smiled,  and  Joan  was 
afraid  that  she  looked  amused. 

" Thank  you,  dear,"  she    said;  "I  think 


Au  secours  !  au  secours  !    Jean  Picard,  wake  up  !  "  Joan  cried  at  the  top 
of  her  voice,  and  then  she  plunged  boldly  into  the  water. — p.  263. 


But  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
chateau  Joan  could  not  keep  back  her  long- 
ing to  speak. 

"  Mother,  couldn't  I  help  with  May  1    If  I 


your  holiday  must  last  a  little  longer.  May 
is  very  sweet  and  loving,  but  she  is  not 
easy  to  teach,  she  is  so  playful  that  it  is 
difficult  to  iix  her  attention.     I  am  afraid 
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she  would  be  too  much  for  you  at  present, 
Joan." 

"  Ah,"  Joan  said  gravely,  "  I  dare  say  she 
has  what  Monsieur  Herbelot  used  to  call 
'want  of  concentration.'  '' 

Mrs.  Wentworth  saw  her  husband  standing 
beckoning  at  the  gate,  and  without  answer- 
ing Joan,  she  hurried  forward  at  the  sight 
of  his  grave,  anxious  face. 

"  Plow  long  you  have  been,  dear  ! "  he 
said ;  "  you  are  much  wanted  upstairs.  A 
little  while  ago  Mary  went  oft'  in  such  a  dead 
faint  that  nurse  and  I  were  frightened." 

His  wife  did  not  stay  to  hear  more,  she 
hurried  into  the  house  and  upstairs  to  the 
sick  girl's  room. 

"  Look  here,  Joan," — her  father  held  her 
out  a  book  with  a  paper  cover, — "  your  friend 
Madame  Dupont  has  been  to  see  you,  and 
she  asked  me  to  give  you  this.  She  says 
you  will  find  in  it  the  stories  you  asked 
for." 

He  went  on  to  the  gate,  but  stopped  and 
looked  over  his  shoulder. 

"  By  the  bye,  do  you  think  you  can  look 
after  May  I  Nurse  must  stay  with  poor  Mary, 
and  May  doesn't  take  to  Annik,  it  seems. 
Can  you  manage  to  keep  her  out  of  the 
house  while  I  go  in  search  of  a  doctor1?  I 
may  have  to  go  to  Vannes  if  I  don't  meet 
the  doctor  in  Auray." 

Joan's  eyes  sparkled.  It  was  delightful  to 
feel  that  she  could  be  of  use. 

"  Yes,  father,  you  need  not  hurry  back,  I 
will  take  great  care  of  May." 

For  the  moment  the  shock  caused  by  her 
father's  news  stifled  the  longing  she  had  felt 
to  bury  herself  in  Les  Derniers  Bretons,  a 
book  which  Madame  Dupont  had  promised 
to  lend  her  ever  since  she  came  to  Auray. 
She  tucked  the  blue  paper  volume  under  her 
arm  and  went  off  to  find  May. 

Joan's  impulsiveness  had  received  a  check 
during  her  illness,  it  is  possible  too  that 
Celie's  gentle  ways  had  impressed  her.  She 
had  noticed  that  Celie  paused  before  she 
spoke,  as  if  she  were  waiting  for  orders. 
Now  Joan  repressed  the  longing  she  felt  to 
see  whether  Barba's  story  corresponded  with 
the  actual  legend,  while  she  searched  the 
garden  for  her  little  sister.  At  last  she  found 
May  peeping  through  the  old  fence  into  the 
pig-yard.  The  child  had  pressed  her  pretty 
fair  face  against  the  decaying  wood  till  she 
had  stained  one  cheek  green  ;  her  frock  too 
looked  rumpled  and  soiled. 

"  Why,  May,  what  a  figure  you  have  made 
of  your  small  self ! "  Joan  said  as  the  child 


turned  round  at  the  sound  of  footsteps ;  "  let 
me  see  if  I  can  tidy  you  a  little." 

May's  mouth  opened  in  smiling  wonder 
and  showed  her  pretty  little  teeth. 

"  You  couldn't  tidy  me,  Joan,  because  you 
are  sometimes  untidy  yourself.  Never  mind 
tidiness,  come  and  look,  do  look  at  these 
dear  greedy  pigs." 

Joan  was  always  a  willing  slave  to  her 
little  sister,  but  she  thought  the  French  pigs 
very  ugly  and  dirty,  and  the  smell  of  the 
yard  made  her  feel  sick. 

"Come  away,  May  dear,  I  want  you,"  she 
said  ;  "  come  down  to  the  river,  and  we'll  look 
at  the  boats,"  and  she  turned  away,  expect- 
ing the  child  to  follow  her. 

To  reach  the  path  beside  the  river  there 
was  no  need  to  go  out  at  the  iron  gate  where 
she  had  met  her  father.  Skirting  the  house  on 
two  sides,  and  then  following  a  narrow  path 
in  the  shrubbery  on  the  left,  Joan  came  to  a 
tiny  green  door  in  the  old  grey  wall  that 
led  out  on  to  the  river  path.  There  was  a 
seat  just  within  this  door,  and  when  Joau 
looked  round  and  saw  that  May  was  not 
visible  she  sat  down  to  wait  for  her  little 
sister.  She  felt  sure  the  child  would  soon 
join  her,  for  she  so  dearly  loved  this  walk 
beside  the  water.  Joan  waited  patiently 
about  five  minutes,  then  she  called  out, 
"  May,  May,  are  you  coming  % "  There  was 
no  answer,  and  remembering  that  Mary's 
bedroom  was  at  the  end  of  the  house  nearest 
her,  Joan  waited  silently  a  few  minutes 
longer.  She  wondered  whether  Mary  was 
very  ill.  All  at  once  she  thought  of  her 
book. 

"I  shall  just  have  time  to  look  at  the 
Fires  of  St.  John,  and  then  I'll  go  back  to 
May,  she  ought  not  to  stay  so  long  at  those 
pig-sties." 

Joan  was  heedless  of  the  toils  she  spread 
for  herself  when  she  plunged  into  the  fascin- 
ations of  these  weird  Breton  legends,  so 
wild  and  yet  evidently  so  much  believed  in 
by  the  strange  and  silent  people  among 
whom  she  found  herself ;  even  Yves  the 
gardener  had  his  days  of  silence,  and  Joan 
knew  that  when  he  had  a  peculiarly  set  look 
on  his  face  it  was  useless  to  ask  Yves  ques- 
tions. 

"  His  mind  goes  into  the  grave  at  those 
times  among  the  old  dolmens,"  Joan  thought, 
for  she  had  seen  the  mighty  tombs  about 
Carnac,  and  had  heard  of  the  treasures  that 
had  been  found  in  some  of  them. 

She  read  on,  becoming  more  and  more 
absorbed.     Sometimes    her   hair  seemed  to 
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rise  on  her  forehead,  and  she  wondered 
whether  people  could  truly  believe  in  the 
power  that  these  old  stones  were  said  to 
exercise. 

The  entirely  idle  life  that  had  been  pre- 
scribed had  had  a  soothing  effect  on  Joan's 
excitable  nerves.  In  reality  the  girl  was 
sweet-natured,  and  shrank  from  strife  and 
disputes,  they  seemed  to  her  ugly  weeds  in 
the  theory  of  life  that  filled  her  dreams  ;  even 
daily  experience  had  not  yet  taught  Joan 
that  life  will  not  go  smoothly  of  its  own 
accord. 

This  soothing  of  her  nerves  had  made 
Joan  brighter  and  happier ;  she  hoped  that, 
as  Mary  had  left  off  finding  fault  with  her, 
she  must  be  really  improving  ;  still  now  and 
then  she  remembered  that  these  holidays 
were  exceptionally  calm.  Her  dearly  beloved 
Willie  had  usually  been  the  upsetter  of  her 
peace,  his  teasing  had  roused  her  tongue  to 
utter  those  cutting  repartees,  of  whose 
satirical  sting  she  had  no  idea  until  Mary's 
lectures  had  made  her  feel  guilty.  Joan  had 
never  defended  herself  from  Mary's  blame ; 
she  thought  her  own  crossness,  as  she  called 
it,  detestable.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  if 
Mary  had  been  less  ready  to  tell  her  of  her 
faults  she  might  have  gained  more  self- 
respect  ;  but  she  had  an  idea  that  she  was 
sure  to  be  wrong  because,  as  Mary  said,  she 
had  no  common  sense.  Certainly  to-day 
Mary  would  have  had  cause  for  blame,  and 
it  is  possible  that  although  the  general  sun- 
shine in  which  she  had  lately  lived  had 
benefited  Joan's  temper,  her  very  self- con- 
tent had  lulled  to  sleep  any  small  amount  of 
watchfulness  against  her  failings.  It  had  been 
so  new  to  her,  the  strongest  and  healthiest 
of  the  family,  to  be  tenderly  cared  for ;  her 
very  walks  were  planned  to  avoid  over- 
fatigue. ,  It  was  delightful  to  be  the  object  of 
so  much  care  and  love,  for  constant  blame 
had  made  Joan  incredulous  of  the  love  of 
others ;  perhaps  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
she  had  become  rather  idle  and  self-indul- 
gent under  the  new  regime. 

It  was  delicious  to  sit  here  in  the  shade 
of  an  acacia,  leaning  against  the  back  of  the 
garden-seat,  while  she  thought  over  these 
strange  legends. 

She  wished  she  could  speak  Breton.  Joan 
had  a  fancy  for  going  to  the  bottom  of  every- 
thing, and  she  would  have  liked  to  find  out 
for  herself  whether  all  these  weird  legends 


were  still  current  among  the  people,  or 
whether  they  were  partly  invented  in  books  ; 
and  yet  Barba  had  related  two  of  them 
that  very  morning,  and  Yves  seemed  to  be 
crammed  full  of  stories,  of  which  he  only 
uttered  fragments. 

11 1  expect  Willie  would  get  them  all  out 
of  him,"  she  said  ;  "  I  can  see  that  Yves  is  a 
true  Breton.  Madame  Dupont  says  they  do 
not  think  much  of  girls  and  women."  .  .  . 

She  started ;  what  was  that  sound  that 
had  reached  her  through  the  canopy  of 
acacia  leaves  1  It  was  quite  different  from 
the  subdued  farm-yard  noises  that  every  now 
and  then  broke  through  the  stillness.  This 
was  like  a  faint  far-off  cry.   It  came  again.  .  . . 

"  Good  gracious  !  it's  May." 

Joan's  eyes  stared  wildly  through  her 
tangled  hair,  and  her  lower  jaw  drooped  in 
the  sudden  fear  that  seized  her. 

She  made  a  rush  to  the  place  where  she 
had  left  May,  but  the  sound  had  appeared 
to  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  garden- 
door,  near  which  she  had  been  sitting. 

Her  heart  beat  violently  as  if  it  would 
choke  her,  but  except  for  that  she  was  cool 
and  collected. 

In  another  minute  she  was  standing  on  the 
river  bank,  looking  up  the  stream  towards 
Auray.  There  was  not  so  much  as  a  boat- 
man, only  one  of  the  fishermen,  whom  she 
knew  well  by  sight,  was  sitting  not  far  off, 
mending  his  nets ;  that  is  to  say,  he  had 
perhaps  been  mending  them,  for  a  glance 
showed  Joan  that  the  man's  dark-blue 
stocking  cap  was  pulled  down  over  his  eyes, 
and  that  he  sat  leaning  against  the  landing- 
post  sound  asleep.  Still  the  very  feeling 
that  some  one  was  near  helped  her  courage. 

She  turned  to  look  down-stream,  and  she 
felt  suddenly  cold. 

In  the  water,  about  three  yards  from  tho 
bank,  with  her  hair  blown  over  her  face,  and 
her  arms  stretched  out  imploringly  towards 
home,  was  May.  The  child  was  struggling 
violently,  and  it  seemed  to  Joan  that  she 
must  have  slipped  into  a  hole,  for  the  water 
was  above  her  waist,  and  yet  near  the  bank 
it  was  so  shallow.  As  she  caught  sight  of 
Joan,  May  struggled  forward  and  fell  on  her 
face  in  the  water. 

"  Help  !  help  !  au  secours  f  au  secours  ! 
Jean  Picard,  wake  up  !  "  Joan  cried  at  the 
top  of  her  voice,  and  then  she  plunged  boldly 
into  the  water. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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ILE  DWELLINGS,    per- 
haps, rather  than  lake 


dwellings,  should  be  the 
title  at  the  head  of  these 
pages;  for,  among  the 
numerous  settlements 
to  which  we  shall  refer, 
some  will  be  found  far 
removed  from  lake  scenery,  and  built  simply 
upon  marshy  or  occasionally  inundated  lands. 
The  name,  however,  of  lake-dwellings  is  a 
popular  one,  and  so  perhaps  may  be  permitted 
to  stand  for  both. 

Few  people,  probably,  are  aware  how 
almost  universal  were  these  ancient  colonies, 
nor  how  numerous  are  those  of  modern  times. 
Many  of  us,  indeed,  are  accustomed  to  speak 
of  the  Swiss  as  if  they  alone  of  all  nations 
had  brought  to  light  these  curious  remains 
of  antiquity  ;  whereas  they  have  in  fact  been 
discovered  in  nearly  every  quarter  of  the 
globe — in  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  Africa,  and  in  America.  And,  since  it  is 
only  during  the  last  thirty  years  or  so  that 
the  discoveries  have  been  made,  and  that 
public  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
subject,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
many  more  may  yet  lie  concealed  from 
human  sight,  imbedded  in  the  sand  or  mud 
of  centuries. 

The  topic  has,  however,  of  late  years 
gained  much  in  interest  to  us  inhabitants  of 
the  British  Isles,  and  been  brought  more 
nearly  home  to  us  by  the  discovery  that  the 
pile-dwellings  of  old,  besides  being  scattered 
all  over  the  Continent,  were  almost  equally 
in  vogue  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
— probably  in  Wales.  And  this  interest 
culminated  on  learning  that  our  great 
metropolis  itself  was  once  probably  the  site 
of  a  vast  pile-settlement !  The  very  name, 
London,  itself,  may  be  derived  from  this 
origin,  and  may  stand  for  Llyndin,  or  "  the 
city  of  the  lake."  How  many  of  our  modern 
Cockneys  would  it  surprise  to  know  that 
there — at  Finsbury,  at  Southwark,  round 
London  Wall,  and  in  other  equally  populous 
parts,  where  now  reign  supreme  the  shop, 
the  counting-house,  the  twopenny  'bus — rose, 


in  Romano-British  times,  perhaps  before,  the 
wooden  huts  of  our  primitive  predecessors, 
hanging  above  a  half -flooded  territory. 
Possibly  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  too, 
although  not  identical,  was  that  British 
capital  of  which  Csesar  speaks — Cassibelau- 
nus — not  far,  he  says,  from  the  Thames,  and 
situate  amongst  woods  and  marshes. 

To  this  capital  may  belong  the  remnants 
of  wooden  piles  found  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
river  near  Hampton  Court,  where  implements 
of  wood  and  stone  were  also  picked  up  by  an 
astonished  fisherman ;  and  where,  later  on, 
was  discovered  an  ancient  canoe,  cut  out  of 
one  piece  of  wood,  and  fourteen  feet  in  length. 

The  remains,  however,  found  at  London 
Wall  and  elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood, 
are  of  far  greater  interest,  and  most  exten- 
sive. They  were  unearthed,  during  an  ex- 
cavation, at  a  depth  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Here 
were  to  be  seen  wooden  piles  firmly  imbedded 
in  the  soil,  being  on  an  average  six  to  eight 
inches  square,  and  bound  together  trans- 
versely by  stout  planks. 

A  great  misfortune  attended  this  deeply 
interesting  antiquarian  discovery.  The  ex- 
cavation was  in  the  hands  merely  of  illiterate 
and  unobservant  workmen,  and  before  any 
man  of  science  or  intelligence  had  heard  a 
word  of  the  matter,  or  could  rush  to  the 
rescue,  twenty  or  more  cartloads  of  the 
priceless  treasures  of  antiquity — including 
implements,  ornaments,  animal  bones,  and 
even  human  skulls — had  already  been  taken 
away  and  ruthlessly  dispersed  !  What  yet 
remained,  however,  was  more  than  sufficient 
to  prove  the  existence  of  a  colony  of  con- 
siderable extent,  belonging  to  a  comparatively 
primitive  age — how  primitive  no  one  can 
with  any  certainty  compute. 

Among  the  remaining  debris  were  twenty 
or  more  human  skulls ;  bones  of  the  horse, 
ox,  ass,  red  deer,  wild  boar,  and  goat ; 
glazed  pottery,  bits  of  leathern  shoes,  and 
coins  of  the  reigns  of  Nerva,  Vespasian, 
Adrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius  ;  besides  various 
ornaments  and  implements.  Among  these 
latter  were  iron  knives  and  shears,  an  iron 
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double  edged  hatchet,  tweezers,  bronze  and 
copper  pins,  and  a  wonderfully  bright  piece 
of  polished  metal,  made  of  iron-pyrites,  and 
evidently  used  as  a  mirror.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  the  scientific  world  was,  that 
the  settlement  was  that  of  early  British 
aborigines,  continued  on  to  the  days  of  the 
Roman  invasion.  What  was  the  date  of  its 
birth  we  shall  never  know. 

Not  alone  in  England,  however,  as  we 
have  said,  but  also  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
exist  many  traces  of  our  pile-dwelling  fore- 
fathers. These,  termed  crannogs,  or  cran- 
noges  (i.  e.  stockaded  islands),  are  of  varying 
antiquity,  some  of  them  without  doubt  be- 
longing to  historic  times,  if  not  in  their  first 
origin,  yet  in  their  subsequent  habitation. 
Forty  or  fifty  crannogs  have  been  discovered 
in  Ireland,  and  nearly  as  many  in  Scotland. 
Some  of  those  in  Ireland  were  probably,  in 
later  days,  the  resort  of  the  lawless,  or  be- 
came the  stronghold  of  the  robber  or  the 
pirate.  They  were  usually  erected  upon 
shallows  of  clay  or  marl  lying  amongst  the 
smaller  lakes,  and  were  possibly  on  dry 
ground  during  summer,  but  submerged 
during  winter.  Some  of  them  were  ap- 
proached from  the  mainland  by  a  stone 
causeway,  and  a  canoe  has  usually  been 
found  in  their  vicinity.  One  of  these  was 
eighteen  feet  in  length.  The  crannogs,  when 
discovered,  are  as  a  rule  submerged  to  a 
depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  They  are  built 
upon  piles,  and  are  also  surrounded  by  a 
circular  palisade  of  wooden  stakes.  One 
lately  brought  to  light  in  Meath  county 
consisted  of  a  mound  520  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, out  of  which  considerable  area  were 
taken  150  cartloads  of  animal  bones,  com- 
prising those  of  the  ox,  pig,  dog,  horse,  sheep, 
deer,  ass,  and  fox.  A  few  human  remains 
were  also  found,  and  a  quantity  of  imple- 
ments of  wood,  of  stone,  and  of  iron. 

The  Scotch  crannogs  differ  somewhat  from 
their  Hibernian  namesakes,  in  that  they  are 
usually  raised  upon  a  foundation  of  earth, 
stones,  and  brushwood  thrown  upon  the  bed 
of  the  lake,  and  in  some  cases  supplemented 
by  logs  of  wood.  The  canoes  found  in  their 
neighbourhood  have  been  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet  long;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  bones  of  various  animals,  bronze  dishes 
have  been  unearthed,  together  with  hammers, 
armlets,  and  other  ornaments  of  glass  and 
amber. 

In  the  year  1867  a  crannog,  or  lake- 
dwelling,  was  disinterred  in  Llangorn  Lake, 
near  Brecon.     An  old  saying  had  long  been 


known  in  this  region  to  the  effect  that 
"  where  now  is  water,  there  men  once  lived  ; " 
but  it  was  a  dark  saying,  to  which  no  living 
person  held  the  clue  until  this  discovery, 
which  testified  at  once  to  its  veracity  and 
antiquity.  The  artificial  island  is  about  90 
yards,  or  270  feet,  in  circumference,  and  its 
highest  part  is  several  feet  above  the  water- 
level.  The  pile  foundations  are  still  extant, 
and  in  dry  weather  stand  out  a  few  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  Bones  of  the 
horse,  red  deer,  and  wild  boar  have  been 
found  there,  as  well  as  scraps  of  pottery  and 
bits  of  leather. 

But  we  must  now  leave  the  lake-settle- 
ments of  our  own  islands,  and  turn  to  those 
of  the  Continent. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  continental  colonies 
have  been  found  in  Switzerland  ;  yet  there 
are  some  in  France,  and  perhaps  other  coun- 
tries, which  can  fully  hold  their  own  both  in 
point  of  their  apparent  antiquity  as  well  as 
in  the  beauty  of  their  remains.  The  age 
and  duration  of  most  of  these  colonies  it  is 
impossible  to  define  with  any  certainty. 
Some  appear  to  belong  to  what  is  termed  the 
stone,  others  to  the  bronze  or  iron  age.  A 
recent  writer  has  proffered  the  estimate 
of  the  earliest  of  their  birthdays  as  not 
less  than  6000  years  ago.  Whether  this 
estimate  be  near  the  mark  or  no  there  is 
but  insufficient  data  to  prove ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  they  are  a  new  and  golden 
link  uniting  us  to  the  pre-historic  past. 
Few  antiquarian  discoveries  of  modern  days 
have  been  of  a  more  interesting  nature,  or 
have  brought  before  our  curious  eyes  with  a 
more  startling  and  vivid  reality  the  story  of 
an  unknown  past — of  races  perhaps  long 
extinct,  of  cities  long  swept  away,  of  a  mode 
of  life  long  forgotten  by  their  successors. 

And  it  is  impossible  not  to  stand  surprised 
before  the  evidences  of  a  civilisation  in  many 
respects  refined  and  cultivated,  to  which  the 
remains  of  these  lake-dwellers  bear  silent 
witness.  What  was  the  literary  or  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  primitive 
homesteads  we  have  no  means  of  estimating, 
or  even  whether  they  were  possessed  of  any  ; 
but  we  may  fairly  judge  their  advancement 
in  art,  and  in  several  branches  of  workman- 
ship, to  have  been  but  little  inferior  to  some 
European  nations  of  the  present  day.  The 
first  lake-colony  upon  which  an  intelligent 
criticism  was  brought  to  bear  was  that  of 
Ober-Meilen,  on  Lake  Zurich,  discovered  in 
1853.     It  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  rudest, 
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belonging  probably  to  the  stone  age,  there 
being  amongst  its  debris  implements  only  of 
stone  and  bone — the  stone  corn-crusher,  the 
hammer,  and  the  celt  or  knife -hatchet. 
Apropos  of  this  latter  implement,  it  may  be 
not  uninteresting  to  note  that  at  the  present 
time,  or  until  quite  lately,  the  aborigines 
both  of  New  Zealand  and  also  the  Caribs  of 
Dominica  were  in  the  habit  of  using  stone 
hatchets  not  dissimilar  to  cut  down  their 
timber.  Beside  the  stone  and  bone  imple- 
ments, the  Ober-Meilen  colony  yielded  some 
hand-made  pottery,  an  oaken  club,  an  amber 
bead,  and  many  animal  bones,  including  one 
human  skull  and  part  of  a  man's  ribs. 

Since  the  comparatively  recent  date  of 
this  discovery,  many  others  have  followed 
rapidly  in  its  wake ;  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  enumerate  the  separate  character- 
istics of  those  settlements  brought  to  light 
in  France,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Switzerland. 
They  have  been  found  in  every  direction — ■ 
on  the  lakes  of  Geneva,  Zurich,  jSTeuchatel, 
Zug,  Eienne,  Constance,  Bourget,  Maggiore, 
Iseo,  Garda,  Starnberg,  Salzburg,  &c,  <fcc, 
as  also  imbedded  in  the  former  marshes 
around  Vicenza  and  Parma,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cortaillod,  Moringen,  and 
Auvernier.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to 
notice  those  whose  relics  are  of  the  most 
striking  or  interesting  nature,  and  amongst 
such  we  may  mention  the  three  last-named 
places,  and  also  the  villages  once  situated  on 
Lake  Bourget.  And,  from  a  general  although 
hasty  study  of  the  various  settlements,  we 
shall  perhaps  gain  the  clearest  idea  of  the 
question,  and  shall  find  ourselves  possessed 
of  no  little  information  regarding  these  men 
and  women  of  old — learn  the  degree  of  per- 
fection to  which  their  art  had  attained,  give 
a  faint  guess  as  to  the  date  and  duration  of 
some  of  their  colonies,  find  out  the  nature  of 
their  food,  their  domestic  animals,  their 
occupations,  and  the  manner  of  their  life. 

First  then  as  regards  the  degree  of  per- 
fection attained  by  their  art.  Here  we  find 
that  the  lake-dwellers  were  skilful  artisans, 
both  in  the  making  of  pottery  and  the  work- 
ing of  metal  implements.  From  Moringen 
comes  a  beautiful  earthenware  plate,  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter,  finely  ornamented  with 
red  lines  traced  out  in  a  geometric  pattern  ; 
and  from  Cortaillod  another  yet  more  magni- 
ficent, sixteen  inches  across,  decorated  by 
strips  of  tin  as  thin  as  paper,  laid  on  the 
black  background  in  geometric  lines — a  style 
of  ornament  extremely  effective.  At  Cor- 
taillod also  was   found   a   beautiful   bronze 


wheel,  very  finely  cut,  and  probably  belong- 
ing to  a  war-chariot ;  and  at  Lake  Bourget 
some  well-ornamented  bronze  knives  of  lar^e 
size ;  whilst  at  Auvernier  and  Moringen 
were  beautifully -chased  bracelets,  horse's 
bits  of  a  style  not  to  be  excelled  by  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  shields  and  discs 
chased  and  decorated.  These  colonies  belon^ 
of  course  to  the  more  civilised  bronze  or 
iron  age  ;  whilst  others,  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  Switzerland,  and  belonging  evidently  to 
remoter  times  and  a  more  barbarous  popula- 
tion, show  us  only  stone  celts  and  arrow- 
heads. 

From  these  few  facts,  however,  we  learn 
that  the  pile-dwellers  were  given  to  warfare, 
and  employed  some  kind  of  armour,  that 
their  pursuits  included  riding  and  driving, 
that  their  women,  like  ours  (perhaps  also 
their  men),  were  not  averse  to  personal 
adornment,  and  that  the  furniture  of  their 
wooden  homesteads  was  not  devoid  of  decora* 
tive  pottery. 

The  date  of  some  few  of  the  settlements 
may,  we  have  said,  be  faintly  approximated, 
and  this  by  means  of  the  coins  scattered 
among  their  debris.  The  coins,  however, 
show  no  more  than  that  at  such  a  time  the 
colony  existed ;  they  have  no  voice  to  tell 
us  for  how  long  a  period  before  their  intro- 
duction it  had  already  existed.  At  A  la 
Tene,  on  Lake  ISTeuchatel,  many  and  various 
coins  have  been  unearthed :  some  Roman, 
some  Gallic — some  roughly  engraved  with 
the  head  of  an  Emperor  or  an  Apollo,  some 
covered  with  equine  figures.  Again,  judging 
from  its  coins,  we  should  say  that  the  colony 
of  Marin  must  be  a  comparatively  modern 
one,  in  existence  during  the  first  century  a.d. 

As  regards  the  food  of  the  lake-dwellers, 
we  gather  from  the  refuse  in  various  places 
a  good  deal  of  information,  and  may  assure 
ourselves  that  the  primitive  people  fared  by 
no  means  badly.  Their  menu  included  both 
animal  food  and  the  fish  which  disported 
around  their  homesteads,  the  bones  of  which 
lie  mingled  with  nutshells,  grains  of  different 
kinds,  and  apples  and  pears ;  some  of  these 
latter  having,  curiously  enough,  a  burnt 
appearance.  At  the  same  time,  the  number 
of  spoons  and  roughly-fashioned  forks  un- 
earthed seems  to  indicate  that  their  modf; 
of  eating  differed  little  from  ours. 

As  for  their  domestic  animals,  we  know 
that  they  tended  the  cow,  pig,  sheep,  and 
goat ;  whilst  there  are  unmistakable  signs 
that  these  were  kept  in  stalls  beneath  the 
family  apartment. 
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Their  occupations  were  various  and  useful. 
We  have  already  noticed  that  they  were 
skilled  workers  in  bronze,  metal  engravers, 
and  artists  in  pottery  ;  and  it  is  not  unin- 
teresting to  know  that  several  crucibles  or 
melting-pots  are  among  their  heirlooms. 
These  crucibles  are  recognisable  from  the 
fact  of  their  showing  signs  of  having  been 
subjected  to  severe  heat,  and  from  the  fact 
of  a  copper  deposit  being  left  on  the  edge, 
whilst  lumps  of  unfinished  bronze  have  been 
discovered  in  their  neighbourhood. 

At  A.  la  Tene  there  appears  to  have  been 
an  iron  foundry,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
large  deposit  of  swords  (about  fifty).  These 
swords,  which  are  from  two  feet  nine  to 
three  feet  six  inches  long,  and  all  of  iron, 
are  in  many  cases  beautifully  chased,  and 
the  makers'  marks  still  to  be  seen  upon  the 
blades.  The  sheaths  are  also  finely  decor- 
ated ;  one,  particularly  striking,  representing 
three  fantastic-looking  animals  —  perhaps 
meant  for  does  running — on  a  dotted  back- 
ground. 

Beside  these,  there  were  at  A  la  Tene 
spear-heads,  shield  -  plates,  an  anchor,  a 
snaffle-bit,  clasps,  buttons,  hair-pins,  &c. 
The  artistic  pottery  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  Moringen  vases,  some  of  which  almost 
remind  us  by  their  elegance  of  Etruscan 
ceramic  art ;  whilst  other  settlements  show 
that  the  lake-dwellers  were  possessed  of  the 
secret  of  making  glass — an  art  lost  in  later 
days.  Amongst  the  iron  implements  we  find 
a  number  of  sickles,  proving  that,  besides 
art  manufactures,  riding,  driving,  fishing, 
shooting,  boating,  and  fighting,  the  lake- 
dwellers  cultivated  agriculture  upon  the 
adjacent  mainland.  These,  however,  do  not 
complete  the  list  of  their  employments. 
Their  women,  we  find,  both  spun  and  platted 
flax,  besides  being  given  to  embroidery  with 
the  needle. 

A  beautifully-platted  mat  has  been  found 
at  a  colony  on  Lake  Unterseen,  and  at 
Lake  Pfiiffikon  embroidered  pieces  of  cloth, 
the  design  worked  in  thread.  Some  of  the 
needles  have  even  turned  up,  as  well  as  the 
earthenware  cones  used  for  looms,  and 
bunches  of  flax  ready  knotted  in  skeins  and 
hanks!  So  near  is  a  probably  pre- historic 
past  brought  to  us  by  the  simple  upturning 
of  the  peaty  soil. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject 
we  must  give  a  word  to  the  vanity  of  our 
pile-dwellers.  We  have  seen  their  bracelets, 
the  remains  of  their  coloured  necklaces,  and 
must  notice  the  enormous  number  and  size 


of  their  hair-pins.  These  were  often  ball- 
shaped  at  the  ends,  curiously  carved  and 
ornamented.  Such  pins  may  still  be  seen  in 
many  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  are  to  be 
met  with  amongst  numerous  African  and 
other  savage  tribes.  But  another  indica- 
tion of  the  dandyism  of  these  early  races 
lies  in  their  evident  use  of  the  head-rest, 
a  barbaric  conceit  common  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  Somalis,  an  African  tribe, 
as  also  the  Fiji  islanders,  are  in  the  habit  of 
laying  their  freshly-oiled  or  lime-saturated 
heads  upon  similar  rests.  Those  of  the  lake- 
dwellers  are  in  the  form  of  crescents,  rest- 
ing upon  a  low  firm  basis,  and  are  made 
some  of  wood  and  some  of  pottery.  There 
have  been  writers  who  have  assigned  to 
these  crescents  a  different  purpose,  and  have 
seen  in  them  the  emblems  of  a  superstitious 
belief,  connecting  them  with  the  ancient 
moon-worship,  or  regarding  them  as  having 
the  use  of  household  talismans ;  but  for 
this  notion  there  seems  but  little  war- 
rant. 

Regarding  the  religious  creed  of  the  lake- 
dwellers,  or  indeed  as  to  whether  they 
possessed  any,  we  have  absolutely  no  data. 
We  find,  however,  that  they  apparently 
treated  their  dead  with  respect,  interring 
them  upon  the  mainland  in  substantial  tombs. 
A  few  human  remains  have,  it  is  true,  been 
found  lying  amongst  the  general  debris  at 
the  lake  bottoms,  but  these  are  sufficiently 
rare  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  accidents  of 
warfare,  of  drowning,  or  possibly  of  a  con- 
flagration ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  burial  on  ground  adjacent  to  the  settle- 
ment was  their  usual  custom. 

Several  tombs  have  been  discovered,  of 
which  one  at  Auvernier  is  a  good  instance. 
It  lies  in  a  vineyard,  about  six  feet  below 
the  present  surface  of  the  soil,  and  contains 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  skeletons  ranged  in 
order,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  their 
former  abodes.  The  tomb  is  nearly  six  feet 
deep,  being  five  feet  three  inches  long  by 
three  feet  eight  inches  wide,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  massive  blocks  of  granite.  Such 
was  the  size  of  their  simple  sepulchres. 

And  what,  we  may  ask,  were  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  dwellings  in  which  the  aquatic 
people  lived  and  toiled  and  died?  Even 
this  fact  has  been  divulged  to  us  by  the 
testimony  of  the  imbedded  remains.  Hearth- 
stones still  lie  in  many  instances,  fallen  at 
regular  intervals  from  where  they  had  been 
placed  above,  showing  the  area  of  each  separ- 
ate abode  (probably  inhabited  by  a   single 
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family)  to  have  been  about  twenty-seven  by 
twenty-two  feet. 

Let  us  now,  in  conclusion,  turn  for  a 
moment  to  the  pile-settlements  of  strictly 
modern  times,  by  which  I  mean  those  which 
are  in  existence  at  the  present  day.  There 
is  probably  a  far  greater  number  of  these 
than  is  generally  suspected,  and  may  be 
many  more  than  have  as  yet  been  visited  by 
the  civilised  traveller.  Some  of  us  perhaps 
scarcely  know  of  the  present  existence  of 
any  pile-dwellings.  Yet  which  of  us  has 
not  seen  the  rude  sketch  of  the  Japanese 
lake-house  portrayed  upon  so  many  of  our 
plates  and  dishes — a  round  building  with  a 
domed  roof,  standing  close  beside  the  water's 
edge? 

Some  of  the  most  populous  of  known 
modern  lake-colonies  are  to  be  found  along 
the  shores  of  the  great  "Lake  "  or  Gulf  of 
Maracaibo  in  South  America,  and  about  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon.  When 
placed  in  the  sea  they  usually  stand  in  very 
shallow  waters,  or  near  the  embouchure  of 
some  river.  One  can  imagine  how  delicious 
must  such  a  site  for  the  homestead  be  in  a 
tropical  country,  cooled  morning  and  evening 
by  the  ocean  breeze,  and  refreshed  by  the 
never-ceasing  sound  of  ripples  that  gurgle 
to  and  fro  among  the  wooden  piles  beneath. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  modern  lake-settle- 
ments are  for  the  most  part  very  primitive. 
A  village  on  Lake  Maracaibo,  populated  by 
Guajiro  Indians,  is  described  by  a  traveller 
(A.  Goering,  Esq.)  as  being  built  upon  piles 
standing  fully  six  feet  out  of  the  water ;  the 
houses,  roofed  but  not  walled,  being  con- 
nected by  narrow  plank  bridges,  and  each 
divided  down  the  centre  so  as  to  form  two 
rooms,  one  the  entrance -hall  and  kitchen, 
the  other  the  living-room.  The  huts  appeared 
to  be  clean,  and  the  floors  were  usually 
covered  with  mats.  They  are  entered  by 
means  of  a  wooden  ladder,  or  rather  a  pole 
covered  with  notches,  up  and  down  which  the 
barefooted  and  lithe -limbed  native  swarms 
readily,  but  the  ascent  of  which  would  be 


something  of  an  acrobatic  feat  to  the  less 
agile  European. 

Not  only  in  America,  however,  do  we  hear 
of  modern  lake-dwellers.  Captain  Cameron, 
in  his  book  Across  Africa,  mentions  three 
villages  which  he  met  with  on  Lake  Mohrya, 
and  of  which  he  gives  a  sketch.  Lake 
Mohrya  is  two  miles  long  by  one  in  breadth, 
and,  besides  these  distinct  villages,  was  scat- 
tered all  over  with  detached  huts.  Their  plat- 
forms rose,  about  six  feet  above  the  surface, 
and  were  supported  on  strong  wooden  piles. 
The  inhabitants  were  extremely  shy,  refusing 
upon  any  terms  to  make  friends  or  to  permit 
the  strangers  to  visit  them,  and  seemed  more 
than  half  aquatic  in  their  habits  as  they 
swam  rapidly  from  hut  to  hut.  The  dwell- 
ings were  walled,  and  the  thatched  roofs 
were  sloping  and  projective.  Beneath  the 
platforms  canoes  were  moored  and  nets  hung 
out  to  dry ;  whilst  within  the  houses  were 
fowls  and  goats,  the  latter,  however,  beihg 
brought  over  at  times  to  graze  upon  the 
mainland,  where  also  their  owners  cultivated 
the  ground. 

Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  modern 
lake-dwellers.  From  our  slight  knowledge 
of  them  we  can  have  but  little  hesitation  in 
deciding  that  in  point  both  of  personal  civil- 
isation and  of  general  acquirements,  they 
appear  to  hold  a  very  inferior  position  to 
most  of  their  European  predecessors,  nor 
have  they  the  power  to  awaken  in  us  the 
same  degree  of  interest.  Regarding  these 
latter  our  curiosity  has  but  little  hope  of 
obtaining  satisfaction. 

By  what  means  did  the  ancient  lake- 
dwellers  become  possessed  of  so  many  grace- 
ful and  delicate  arts  1  Whence  did  they 
derive  that  intelligent  knowledge  which 
raised  them  apparently  above  so  many  suc- 
cessive races  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  1 

A  question,  alas !  like  many  others  of 
scientific  interest,  easy  eno\igh  to  ask,  but 
to  which  the  dim  and  partial  records  of 
the  past  give  no  coherent  answer. 
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By   SARAH   TYTLER,    Author  of   "  Citoyennc   Jacqueline," 

CHAPTER  I. 

bessie  Oliver's  arrival  at  cabul. 


ESSIE  OLIVER  went  out 
to  her  family  and  home 
in  Afghanistan  younger 
than  most  girls  who 
have  been  educated  in 
England.  There  were 
several  reasons  for  this. 
The  Olivers  were  not 
rich,  and  could  not  afford 
to  keep  several  children  in 
England.  There  were  two  younger  girls 
waiting  to  be  sent  home  for  their  education 
as  soon  as  Bessie  should  return.  In  addition, 
Captain  Oliver  had  a  military  post  so  far 
north  that  the  climate  was,  speaking  by 
comparison,  temperate  enough  for  his  family 
to  reside  with  him  permanently,  and  his 
children  to  be  reared  under  his  roof. 

Bessie  had  to  grow  up  with  obliging 
rapidity  and  get  through  her  accomplish- 
ments at  an  age  when  many  languid  Anglo- 
Indian  girls  were  just  beginning  to  acquire 
theirs.  She  was  only  turned  fifteen,  and 
looked  rather  younger — a  plump,  rosy  little 
English  girl,  who  had  spent  the  last  eight 
years  much  thought  of  and  cared  for  by  her 
grandfather  and  grandmother,  a  worthy  old- 
fashioned  country  doctor  and  his  wife,  in  a 
little  out-of-the-way  town  in  Dorsetshire. 

The  old  Olivers  of  Berry  were  full  of 
anxiety  when  they  went  to  Southampton 
and  saw  Bessie  on  board  ship.  They  had  to 
put  her  under  the  charge  of  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance of  her  mother,  and  leave  her  to 
cross  the  sea,  land  at  Bombay,  and  travel  up 
the  country  to  Cabul.  But  Bessie  did  it,  if 
not  quite  comfortably,  quite  safely.  No  fore- 
warning of  the  strange  adventures  which 
were  to  befall  her  girlhood  met  her  on  her 
long  journey.  She  was  lonely,  timid,  and  sad 
on  parting  with  the  dear  old  people  and  the 
dear  old  place  which  had  been  home  to  her 

1  For  full  details  of  Bessie  Oliver's  experience 
see  Lady  Sale's  Journal,  and  Kaye's  History  of  the 
Afghan  War. 


for  so  many  years ;  but  she  grew  brave  and 
cheerful  when  she  thought  of  her  father  and 
mother,  her  sisters,  and  the  little  brother 
whom  she  had  never  seen.  Indeed  she  had 
not  seen  any  of  her  family  or  her  real  home 
for  eight  years,  and  that  was  such  a  wide 
space  in  Bessie's  young  life,  broken  oft  from 
the  rest  by  the  gulf  of  her  voyage  from 
India  under  the  care  of  some  other  obliging 
acquaintance  of  the  Oliver  family,  that 
she  had  a  half-laughable,  half-vexatious 
difficulty  in  recalling  her  father's  brown, 
kind  face,  her  mother's  manner  of  wearing 
her  hair,  Clara's  dimple  and  Susie's  lisp — not 
to  say  the  black  servants  and  native  soldiers, 
the  cantonments,  the  place  where  the  band 
played,  the  great  bazaar  where  the  shawls 
and  jewels  were  sold,  the  hills,  and  the 
river. 

Bessie  was  horribly  sea-sick,  and  then 
ravenously  hungry.  She  was  well  enough 
seen  to  during  the  three  months'  voyage  by 
her  mother's  acquaintance.  The  lady  in 
acting  as  the  girl's  chaperon  was  doing  to 
others  as  she  would  be  done  by ;  she  was 
remembering  the  little  daughters  she  had 
left  behind  her  in  England,  who  might  have 
to  come  out  as  Bessie  Oliver  was  doing, 
under  the  wing  of  a  stray,  trustworthy 
visitor  of  their  mother's,  conveniently 
making  the  voyage  at  that  time. 

But  Bessie  had  to  come  down  some  steps 
in  social  importance.  It  was  one  thing  to 
be  the  first  grand-daughter  and  cherished  pet 
where  a  pair  of  kindly  grand-parents  were 
concerned,  and  another  to  be  launched  on 
the  world  in  the  shape  of  a  girl  who  did  not 
look  nearly  old  enough  to  have  come  out. 
She  might  have  been  no  more  than  twelve 
in  her  plain  serviceable  travelling-suit  and 
school-girl-looking  hat.  She  was  simply 
carried  along  as  a  favour  by  a  lady  who  had 
left  her  heart  behind  her  with  her  little  girls 
several  years  younger  than  Bessie.  Mrs. 
Laycock  was  ill  as  well  as  sorry;  and  she 
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had,  during  her  stay  in  the  East  in  warmer 
climates  than  that  of  Cabul,  learnt  habits 
of  self  indulgence  and  apathy  which  could 
only  be  broken  through  by  a  supreme  effort. 
Happily  Bessie  had  some  sense  for  her 
years.  iNo  doubt  she  felt  affronted  by  the 
captain  of  the  ship's  calling  her  "  little  Miss 
Oliver" — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had 
grown  quite  an  inch  during  the  last  six 
months,  and  was  really  only  half  a  head 
shorter  than  Mrs.  Lay  cock — and  she  could 
not  help  being  hurt  and  forlorn  when  she 
was  occasionally  forgotten  for  a  whole  after- 
noon at  a  time  by  everybody.  But  she  took 
heart  of  grace,  and  did  not  make  too  much 
of  her  grievances.  She  knew  the  captain 
was  kind  when  he  called  her  to  see  the 
shoals  of  porpoises  and  the  flying  fish. 
Instead  of  hating  Mrs.  Laycock,  or  trying  to 
tease  her  by  renouncing  her  authority  and 
disobeying  her  requests,  the  girl  was  sorry 
for  the  woman,  who  spent  most  of  her  time 
over  the  contents  of  a  box  to  be  sent  back 
to  England  the  moment  they  landed.  Bessie 
dressed  two  dolls  and  manufactured  a  black 
velvet  mouse  to  be  added  to  the  stores  of 
that  box,  and  was  rewarded  by  more  than 
a  formal  kiss  from  the  poor  mother  who  had 
left  her  children  behind  her. 

At  Bombay,  in  the  middle  of  the  stir  and 
bustle  and  Oriental  figures  and  colours  which 
came  back  to  Bessie  Oliver  with  a  curious 
mixture  of  strangeness  and  familiarity,  she 
had  a  considerable  disappointment.  She  got 
a  letter  with  the  news  that  a  good  oppor- 
tunity, which  could  not  be  lost,  had  been 
found  for  sending  down  Clara  and  Susie  and 
embarking  them  under  proper  guardianship, 
and  that  actually  the  sisters  had  passed  each 
other  on  the  road.  Bessie  would  have  plenty 
of  time  to  dwell  on  her  hazy  recollections  of 
Clara's  dimple  and  Susie's  lisp  before  she 
had  the  opportunity  of  verifying  them.  Her 
own  face  fell  and  her  tongue  faltered  in 
giving  the  information  to  Mrs.  Laycock. 
Bessie  would  fain  have  had  a  glimpse  of  her 
former  playfellows  before  they  were  as 
grown-up — nay,  even  more  grown-up  than 
herself;  for  as  they  had  been  much  later 
in  going  to  grandpapa  and  grandmamma,  so 
Clara  and  Susie  would  probably  have  attained 
the  mature  ages  of  eighteen  and  seventeen, 
and  the  sisters  would  not  recognise  each 
other  when  the  younger  reappeared  at  Cabul. 
It  was  a  blow ;  the  house  she  had  known  as 
a  child  would  be  far  quieter  and  less  home- 
like without  Clara  and  Susie.  But  Bessie 
pulled  herself  together  again.     Her  mother 


would  have  nobody  now  save  her  Bessie  to 
help  her  with  Dodo  and  the  servants,  to 
drive  with  her,  to  serve  as  another  lady 
when  Captain  Oliver  brought  in  his  brother 
officers  to  tiffin,  to  be  her  mother's  com- 
panion when  her  father  was  absent.  Dodo 
would  not  have  a  single  sister  left  to  make 
his  top  curl,  to  build  up  his  bricks,  or  play 
at  elephants  with  him  till  she  reached  Cabul 
and  filled  the  vacant  place. 

Alas  !  another  and  a  sorer  sorrow  awaited 
poor  Bessie.  In  the  mean  time  she  endured 
the  dimly-remembered,  breathless,  burning 
heat,  and  the  utter  lassitude  after  all  food 
had  become  distasteful,  of  travel  even  in  a 
dak-gharree,  or  post-waggon.  The  journey 
was  across  rice  swamps  and  barren  plains, 
through  mountain  gorges  where  the  air 
was  fresh  again,  and  the  laurestinus  bushes 
and  rhododendron  trees  reminded  her  of 
Berry  shrubberies  in  early  spring  and 
summer,  but  where  the  savage  rocks,  the 
jagged  crests  of  the  high  hills,  and  the 
turbulent  river  were  un-English  in  their 
very  beauty. 

At  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  set  in  the 
middle  of  wheat-fields  and  orchard  trees,  and 
having  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  within  sight,  Captain  but  not  Mrs. 
Oliver  met  Bessie.  The  girl's  heart  leapt 
up  with  joy  when  she  found  that  she  knew 
her  father  instantly.  It  was  not  out  of 
keeping  with  her  recollection  of  him  as  the 
shy  and  preoccupied,  often  worried  and 
wearied,  head  of  the  house,  that  though  be 
greeted  her  with  the  greatest  affection,  he 
had  little  to  say  to  her,  and  rather  avoided 
her  after  the  first  moment. 

There  was  a  lady  with  Captain  Oliver 
whom  Bessie  in  her  agitation  might  have 
mistaken  for  her  mother,  though  the  one 
woman  had  been  tall,  fair,  and  handsome, 
while  the  other  was  little,  dark,  and  plain, 
had  not  Mrs.  Laycock  prevented  the  mis- 
take. The  lady  too  was  agitated — it  might 
be  with  trouble  of  her  own,  since  she  wore  a 
black  gown.  When  Bessie  came  to  notice 
it,  her  father  wore  a  black  band  round  his 
arm.  If  he  did  so  in  compliment  to  the 
lady's  mourning,  she  must  be  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  family,  though  Bessie  was  not 
aware  that  she  had  ever  heard  Mrs.  Con- 
stable's name  before. 

In  a  little  puzzle  and  tremor,  she  could 
scarcely  tell  why,  which  dashed  the  long- 
expected  gladness  of  her  arrival,  Bessie 
glanced  at  the  stranger.  Her  father  had 
half-forgotten   to   introduce   them   at   first, 
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then  he  named  the  lady  hastily  and  briefly. 
The  next  moment  Mrs.  Constable  took  Mrs. 
Laycock  aside,  and  exchanged  a  few  hurried 
words  with  her.  Listless  as  Mrs.  Laycock 
was,  she  uttered  an  exclamation  as  if  she 
was  startled  and  moved. 

The  girl  was  about  to  part  from  her  corn- 


she  said,  "  God  bless  you,  child.     Come  and 
see  me  whenever  you  can." 

After  Mrs.  Laycock  was  gone,  before  the 
remaining  three  started,  it  struck  Bessie 
that  Mrs.  Constable  beckoned  to  Captain 
Oliver,  and  appeared  to  urge  him  to  do 
something.     The  girl  caught  a  few  words  of 


11  Little   Miss   Oliver.' 


panion  over  leagues  of  land  and  sea.  Bessie 
was  to  see  Mrs.  Laycock  get  into  her  palan- 
quin and  set  out  by  herself,  while  the  others 
drove  to  the  Olivers'  house.  Mrs.  Laycock 
was  better  at  the  end  than  in  the  beginning. 
She  clasped  Bessie  in  a  close  embrace,  and 
there  were  tears  in  the  woman's  eyes  when 


what  was  said,  and  it  sounded  like,  "  Do 
tell  her  yourself.  She  will  take  it  better 
from  you  than  from  any  one  else,  and  you 
ought  to  say  it  at  once." 

The  result  was  that  Captain  Oliver  came 
up  by  himself  to  Bessie,  while  Mrs.  Constable 
lingered  a  step  or  two  behind. 
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"  My  dear,"  said  the  brave  soldier  in 
nervous  distress,  "  I  do  not  know  how  to 
tell  you.  Your  poor  dear  mother — we  have 
lost  her,  Bessie.  She  has  not  been  spared  to 
see  you  again;  she  has  gone  to  a  better 
place  before  us." 

Bessie  gasped  wildly,  and  at  that  moment 
Captain  Oliver,  as  if  he  could  bear  no  more, 
lifted  her  into  the  carriage,  handed  in  Mrs. 
Constable,  and  sprang  up  beside  the  driver. 

"What  is  it?"  pleaded  Bessie  to  the 
stranger.    "  Oh,  surely  my  mother  is  not — " 

"Dead!"  said  Mrs.  Constable,  speaking 
the  word  the  daughter  could  not  speak, 
gently  but  firmly.  "  Yes,  my  poor  girl, 
your  dear  mother  is  dead.  It  is  terribly 
hard  upon  you,  just  when  you  expected  to 
meet  her,  coming  after  the  wear  and  tear  of 
such  a  long  journey  too.  But  you  must 
do  your  best  to  bear  up  for  your  father's 
sake.  Between  his  duties  and  his  loss,  and 
the  little  boy  only  four  years  of  age,  he  is 
sorely  put  to  it.  These  are  not  easy  times 
for  any  of  us.  There  are  troubles  gathering 
for  the  English  in  Cabul.  Your  father  says, 
could  he  have  foreseen  a  month  or  two  ago, 
he  would  not  have  let  you  come  out  at  any 
price.  But  you  would  not  have  wished  to 
stay  in  England  when  even  Clara  and  Susie 
are  gone,  and  he  is  left  alone  with  the  little 
boy.  Ah  !  your  poor  mother  is  well  away 
from  a  world  of  care  and  trial." 

Mrs.  Constable,  though  naturally  more  of 
an  actor  than  a  speaker,  was  fain  to  run  on, 
uttering  moral  truisms,  as  the  best  way  of 
getting  over  the  painful  moments. 

The  instant  she  stopped  speaking  Bessie 
uttered  her  faint  moaning  protest.  "But 
my  mother  cannot  be  dead;  she  said  she 
was  well  in  the  letter  I  got  at  Bombay  since 
I  landed." 

"  Ah !  it  does  not  take  long  to  kill  us  here, 
even  up  in  Afghanistan,"  said  Mrs.  Con- 
stable, not  so  much  sadly  as  with  a  matter- 
of-fact  briskness  which  sounded  almost 
cheerful.  "  Mrs.  Oliver  was  not  very  strong, 
perhaps,  but  she  was  in  her  ordinary  health 
till  the  beginning  of  last  week.  She  stayed 
out  too  late  one  afternoon.  You  know  the 
hot  season  is  past,  and  it  is  getting  chill 
towards  nightfall.  She  caught  cold,  inflam- 
mation set  in,  and  she  was  past  hope  in 
three  days.  Everything  that  could  be  tried 
was  done,  you  may  rest  assured  of  that.  I 
was  with  her  at  the  last,  and  she  slept  away 
quite  peacefully.  No,  my  dear,  there  was 
no  message  for  you,  though  she  often  men- 
tioned your  name,  and  spoke  of  your  coming 


out — to  which  she  had  so  long  looked  for- 
ward, poor  soul !  in  her  delirium.  Eor  the 
fever  ran  so  high  that  delirium  began  at  an 
early  stage,  and  she  was  saved  the  pang  of 
knowing  she  was  to  leave  you  all.  Yes, 
Bessie,  as  I  said,  you  must  bear  up  and  do 
your  best.  Think  of  your  father  and  the 
baby-boy  your  mother  was  so  proud  of.  He 
is  little  better  than  a  baby ;  my  Harry  is 
only  eighteen  months  younger.  Your  father 
and  little  brother  have  none  but  you  to 
look  to  now." 

Mrs.  Constable  was  kind-hearted,  straight- 
forward,  and  practical,  rather  than  senti- 
mental. In  happier  circumstances  the  effect 
of  her  company  was  like  that  of  a  bracing 
wind.  Her  idea  of  encountering  a  misfortune 
was  to  make  the  best  of  a  situation  by  doing 
your  duty  and  saying  no  more  about  it.  She 
ended  by  telling  Bessie  that  she,  Mrs.  Con- 
stable, could  not  stay  with  the  girl,  since 
Joe — Major  Constable — and  the  children — 
there  were  six  young  Constables — could  not 
do  without  her  any  longer.  She  had  already 
been  some  time  away  from  them,  helping  to 
nurse  Mrs.  Oliver,  and  doing  what  she  could 
for  Captain  Oliver  till  after  the  funeral.  But 
now  all  the  sad  business  was  over,  and  she 
had  to  go  home ;  but  she  had  brought  over 
her  eldest  daughter  Lizzie,  who  was  about 
the  same  age  as  Bessie.  Lizzie  would  remain 
with  her  and  be  company  for  her  in  the 
mean  time. 

In  her  dazed  misery  poor  Bessie  could  not 
at  first  appreciate  the  comfort  of  having 
a  strange  young  girl  with  her.  But  when 
she  entered  the  house,  dizzy  and  trembling, 
she  did  not  recognise  a  single  dusky  face, 
whether  of  ayah  or  khitmudgar,  under 
muslin  veil  or  cotton  turban.  Her  father 
was  called  away.  Her  little  fair-haired 
brother,  trotting  here  and  there,  unconscious 
of  his  loss,  knew  Lizzie  Constable  perfectly 
well,  and  was  on  frankly  familiar  terms 
with  her,  but  he  cried  and  ran  and  hid  his 
face — naturally  enough — at  every  nervous 
advance  from  tear-stained,  travel- worn  Bessie, 
as  at  an  unknown  intruder  whose  longing 
to  make  his  acquaintance  and  friendly  feel- 
ings towards  him  he  could  not  possibly  guess. 
Then  Bessie  began  to  find  it  was  something 
to  have  another  white-faced,  English-speak- 
ing girl  beside  her — one  who  wore  a  black 
frock  for  Bessie's  mother,  was  sorry  for  her, 
and  could  pacify  Dodo. 

Fortunately  Lizzie  was  in  the  beginning 
as  shy  as  Bessie,  so  that  it  dawned  upon  the 
new-comer  in  the  midst  of  her  grief  that  it 
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must  be  an  ordeal  for  this  other  girl,  still 
happy  in  the  possession  of  a  mother,  to  leave 
her  own  cheerful  home  and  stay  in  a  house 
on  which  death's  dark  shadow  had  just 
fallen.  There  was  nothing  to  recompense 
her  for  the  sacrifice,  unless  to  be  of  a  little 
use  to  Bessie  in  her  wretchedness.  With 
that  thought  she  accepted  gratefully  the 
cup  of  tea  which  Lizzie,  a  complete  young 
housekeeper,  had  provided  for  the  traveller, 
and  tried  to  swallow  it.  As  Bessie  did  so 
she  looked  wistfully  in  the  other  girl's  face. 
She  felt  as  if  she  ought  to  beg  Lizzie's 
pardon  for  the  pain  and  trouble  she  was 
inflicting  on  her.  At  the  look  Lizzie  drew 
nearer,  stammered,  "  I  am  very  sorry,"  and 
began  to  cry  in  her  turn.  The  girls  were 
friends  from  that  hour. 


CHAPTER  II. 

BESSIE    AND    LIZZIE    IN   THEIR   HOMES    IN 
THE    EAST. 

After  the  first  shock  and  the  sorrow  of 
being  forced  to  give  up  what  was  in  reality 
more  of  a  happy,  affectionate  dream  than 
a  blessed  fact  grasped  all  her  life,  Bessie 
found  the  greatest  solace  in  Lizzie  Constable's 
companionship.  The  friendship  lasted  even 
after  Lizzie  had  returned  to  her  father's 
house,  which  stood  in  another  quarter  of  the 
mile  of  cantonments  from  that  of  the  Resi- 
dency and  the  group  of  officers'  houses,  one 
of  which  was  Captain  Oliver's. 

Lizzie  had  only  been  to  England  when 
she  was  a  baby.  She  had  received  her 
education  from  a  busy  mother  who  had  her- 
self been  taught  half  a  century  before 
Girton  days.  Inevitably  Lizzie's  acquire- 
ments were  not  far  beyond  those  of  an 
English  girl  a  hundred  years  ago.  For- 
tunately these  acquirements  were  by  no 
means  without  value.  She  could  read,  write, 
and  cipher,  play  a  few  simple  tunes  on 
the  piano,  behave  like  a  lady  and  a  sensible 
girl,  ride  remarkably  well,  dance  fairly  and 
with  great  good- will,  keep  what  house  is 
left  for  Anglo-Indian5?  to  keep,  and  find  a 
resource  for  every  difficulty,  as  if  she  were 
already  a  Mem  Sahib  (matron)  instead  of  a 
Mi.ssie  Baba  (young  lady).  Lizzie  was  not 
very  conscious  of  any  deficiency  in  her 
education,  partly  because  she  shared  her 
mother's  lack  of  imagination,  partly  because 
she  came  in  contact  with  other  European 
girls  still  less  endowed.     She  pointed   out, 
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to  Bessie's  horror,  the  showy  daughters  of 
a  spendthrift  officer  and  his  shiftless  wife, 
of  whom  it  was  darkly  whispered  that  the 
flighty  barrack- room  belles  could  not  read. 

No,  Lizzie  did  not  seriously  regret  any- 
thing she  had  missed  in  England,  except  the 
lingering  remains  of  Bessie's  plumpness  and 
rosy  cheeks,  which  if  she  had  stayed  on  in 
Hindostan  she  would  have  lost  in  six  weeks. 
As  it  was,  the  fresh  girlish  charms  had  not 
been  altogether  extinguished  in  the  journey 
across  the  plains,  and  might  endure  in  a 
subdued  form  for  a  season  or  two  in 
Afghanistan.  Here  poor  Lizzie  was  self- 
convicted  and  a  little  covetous,  for  she  was 
a  thin  shrimp  of  a  girl,  sallow  as  if  she  had 
been  a  ranee  or  a  begum.  Lizzie's  redeem- 
ing features  were  her  white  teeth,  brown 
eyes,  and  the  good-humoured  smile  of  her 
wide  mouth.  She  was  much  more  plainly 
dressed  than  her  friend  Bessie,  though  Major 
Constable  was  a  step  higher  up  in  the  service 
than  Captain  Oliver. 

"  There  are  so  many  of  us,"  Lizzie  would 
explain.  "  We  never  get  beyond  calicos  in 
summer,  and  we  are  glad  of  sheep-skin  jackets 
in  winter ;  even  mamma  has  to  be  content 
with  one  Cabul  silk." 

Lizzie  had  made  the  most  of  having  been 
years  on  the  spot.  She  had  plenty  of  observa- 
tion, and  she  had  heard  all  her  father's  and 
mother's  intelligent  but  not  ill-natured  talk 
on  local  subjects.  She  was  qualified  to  be  a 
capital  cicerone  for  Bessie  when  the  latter 
was  able  to  look  about  her  and  interest 
herself  in  surroundings  which  were  both 
new  and  old.  There  were  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  native  town  and  the  mud-walled, 
mud-roofed  houses,  contrasting  with  spacious 
temple,  minaretted  moe-que,  and  the  massive- 
ness  and  gorgeousness  of  the  Grand  Bazaar  ; 
here  were  the  European  houses  with  their 
fiat  roofs  and  verandahs,  into  which  so  many 
windows  opened  that  it  appeared  as  if  the 
houses  were  all  windows  and  no  doors.  The 
compounds  included  gardens  in  which  Bessie 
eagerly  hailed  such  familiar  objects  as  peas 
aud  potatoes,  with  sweet  peas  and  geraniums 
not  very  different  from  those  growing  in 
her  grandfather's  garden  far  away  in  Dor- 
setshire. Nay,  the  English  colony  had  so 
settled  in  the  place  that  they  had  not  only 
a  mission  compound,  they  had  provided  them- 
selves with  such  national  attributes  as  cricket 
and  race  grounds. 

But  what  was  very  unlike  England  was 
the  ominous  number  of  forts  dismantled 
or  bristling  with  guns  in  every  direction; 
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chief  among  them  the  Bala-Hislar,  citadel 
and  palace  in  one.  Lizzie  explained  these 
were  necessary  because  Afghanistan  was  not 
even  a  tributary  of  England,  only  Queen 
Victoria  had  been  somehow  forced  to  inter- 
fere, put  Shah  Soojah  on  the  throne  and 
support  him  there,  though  he  was  so  little 
the  people's  choice  that  the  various  tribes 
were  in  nearly  open  revolt,  and  had  to  be 
watched  narrowly. 

In  spite  of  the  watching  the  natives  com- 
mitted outrages  every  day.  Armed  bands 
were  continually  coming  down  from  the  hills 
and  lurking  about  the  neighbouring  villages, 
carrying  off  plunder  and  shooting  at  stray 
soldiers.  It  was  hardly  safe  for  any  English 
officer  to  venture  out  after  night-fall,  unless 
he  were  on  duty  with  a  guard.  The  re- 
bellious Afghans  did  not  always  wait  till 
night-fall.  Bessie  had  seen  a  party  of  from 
twenty  to  fifty  of  them  scour  past  a  corner 
on  their  active  little  ponies.  The  men  wore, 
in  place  of  the  drab  and  red  uniform  of  the 
sepoys,  cotton  or  sheep-skin  jackets,  with 
nether  garments  and  turbans  of  blue  check 
having  red  borders,  beneath  which  the  keen, 
light-brown  faces  looked  out  sharply.  For 
weapons  these  hill  warriors  had  knives  of 
various  lengths  in  their  kummer-bunds  or 
sashes,  and  long  rifles  slung  on  their  backs. 

The  king  could  not  keep  his  subjects  quiet, 
though  he  sat  all  day  cross-legged  at  one  of 
the  lattices  of  his  palace  with  a  telescope 
instead  of  a  hookah  in  his  hand,  spying 
from  afar  the  movements  of  his  light-footed, 
light-fingered  followers. 

"  But  that  was  nothing,"  Lizzie  added  in 
an  under-tone,  as  of  one  who  was  whispering 
treason,  for  Shah  Soojah  was  only  a  native 
ruler,  and  everybody  who  knew  anything 
could  guess  what  native  rulers  were  worth. 
But  the  English  general,  Lizzie  and  Bessie's 
own  general,  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier  at 
the  head  of  the  European  troops  and  the 
sepoys,  over  both  Major  Constable  and 
Captain  Oliver,  was  so  ill  and  broken-spirited 
— it  was  piteous — that  he  could  not  order 
his  regiments  to  assemble,  form,  march  out, 
and  conquer  the  insolent  enemy.  He  could 
not  bid  the  forts  be  manned  and  tell  the 
gunners  to  open  fire  on  the  insurgents.  He 
could  not  even  determine  whether  to  stay 
or  go  with  his  galled  and  disheartened 
subordinates,  and  the  helpless  crowd  at 
their  heels.  The  fact  was,  though  of  course 
Lizzie  did  not  know  the  whole  truth,  that 
he  could  only  parley  with  Shah  Soojah, 
lament  his  own  age  and  infirmities,  write  to 


the  Viceroy  and  beg  his— General  Elphin- 
stone's,  recall.  Until  that  came  he  let  the 
turmoil  wax  louder  and  louder,  and  destruc- 
tion approach  nearer  with  more  certain 
steps. 

Lizzie  pointed  out  other  notabilities  to 
Bessie  when  she  had  the  opportunity.  Some- 
times the  girls  saw  the  world  from  the 
verandahs  of  the  respective  houses.  Some- 
times the  friends  rode  out  together  on  what 
was  becoming  the  constantly  rarer  occasions 
when  Major  Constable  or  Captain  Oliver 
could  take  his  daughter  and  her  companion 
for  a  ride.  Sometimes  the  pair  had  the  use 
of  Mrs.  Constable's  or  poor  Mrs.  Oliver's 
palanquin,  since  ladies  shrank  more  and 
more  from  venturing  to  walk  abroad  for 
the  shortest  distance  with  any  number  of 
servants  for  an  escort,  though  the  season 
was  so  far  advanced  that  the  sun's  rays, 
unless  at  mid-day,  could  be  braved  under  the 
shelter  of  an  umbrella  without  imprudence. 

The  lady  who  drove  in  the  finest  carriage 
and  wore  the  most  costly  shawls  was  the 
Envoy's  wife,  Lady  Macnaghten.  Then  the 
tali  gaunt  woman  who  preferred  on  all  occa- 
sions a  riding-horse  and  a  riding-habit  was 
a  soldier's  wife,  and  herself  every  inch  a 
soldier  ;  she  was  a  fit  mate  for  him  whom 
his  men  called  "  Fighting  Bob,"  and  whom 
the  more  polite  world  knew  as  Sir  Robert 
Sale.  Bessie  got  a  glimpse  of  him  before 
he  was  sent  down  by  his  superior's  orders, 
much  against  Sir  Robert's  will,  to  Jellalabad. 
He  was  a  short  corpulent  man,  as  fond  of 
gardening  as  of  battles. 

On  another  occasion  Bessie  saw  the  great 
Scotch  traveller,  "  Bokhara  Burnes,"  the 
Resident,  who  acted  under  the  Envoy,  Sir 
William  Macnaghten.  Sir  Alexander  Burnes 
was  not  forty,  but  he  had  made  a  distin- 
guished name  for  himself,  been  the  lion  of  a 
London  season,  and  was  supposed  to  under- 
stand and  hold  the  Afghans,  whose  sincere 
friend  he  had  always  been,  in  check. 

Lizzie  had  an  opportunity  of  showing 
Bessie  a  very  different  sample  of  woman- 
kind from  Lady  Macnaghten  and  Lady  Sale. 
This  was  an  Afghan  lady  of  rank,  who 
deigned  to  show  the  holes  for  her  eyes  in 
her  rui-band,  or  veil,  as  she  rode,  like  Re- 
becca, on  a  camel  through  the  principal 
street  of  Cabul.  She  was  in  full  dress,  on 
her  way  to  visit  some  person  of  position, 
probably  one  of  Shah  Soojah's  eight  hundred 
wives  and  daughters.  Her  long  silk  gown 
was  covered  all  over  with  dangling  gold  and 
silver   coins.       She    had    a    breastplate   of 
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glittering  coins  descending  below  her  waist. 
One  hand,  which  projected  from  beneath  her 
drapery,  was  dyed  crimson,  as  if  it  had  been 
dip  [ted  in  blood. 

At  times  the  |firl  friends  forgot  all  about 
the  strange  world  round  them,  and  the  dis- 
turbances with  which  it  was  convulsed. 
Bessie  and  Lizzie  were  full  of  their  occu- 
pations and  amusements,  hopes  and  dreams, 
like  other  girls.  Bessie  did  everything  she 
could  for  her  father  in  an  anxious  depre- 
catory way,  for  she  knew  her  mother  must 
have  managed  much  better.  Bessie  had 
little  opportunity  of  renewing  her  acquaint- 
ance with  Captain  Oliver's  habits  and  tastes, 
or  of  learning  his  silent  gratitude  to  her  for 
trying  her  little  best,  being  as  cheerful  as 
she  could  for  his  sake,  and  sparing  him  some 
of  her  girlish  forlornness.  He  was  much 
abroad  attending  perpetual  military  councils 
which  came  to  nothing,  and  striving  along 
with  his  brother  officers  to  keep  up  the 
'morale  of  his  particular  company. 

After  her  father  Bessie  devoted  herself  to 
Dodo,  or  little  George,  and  here  she  had  her 
reward  speedily.  It  hardly  required  a  week 
for  the  small  power  in  the  house  to  elevate 
the  last,  biggest,  cleverest  "  Sissy  "  he  had 
known,  far  above  the  ayah  and  the  bearer, 
who  spoiled  the  child  inordinately.  He  had 
what  sounded  to  the  new-comer  a  marvellous 
baby  command  over  a  strange  tongue  which 
she  bad  well  nigh  forgotten.  But  though  he 
could  so  far  comprehend  the  stories  of  tigers, 
serpents,  and  obi- women  poured  into  his 
greedy  ears,  his  Anglo-Saxon  instincts 
liked  still  better  Bessie's  tales  of  foxes  and 
geese,  and  of  a  little  boy  lost  in  the  snow  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  found  and  saved  by  the 
shepherds'  collies — well-nigh  as  brave  and 
wise  as  the  St.  Bernard  dogs,  and  as  unlike 
as  possible  to  the  scavenger  jackals  of  the 
native  town. 

Lizzie  Constable  had  a  little  sister  who, 
in  spite  of  Mrs.  Constable's  active  dislike  to 
nicknames,  was  familiarly  known  as  "  Kitten," 
— perhaps  for  the  reason  that  Dodo  adored  a 
great  soft  rusty-brown  and  black  Persian  cat 
called  "Cyrus,"  and  next  to  Cyrus  the  boy 
adored  Kitten.  She  was  more  like  a  small 
squirrel  or  fox  than  a  juvenile  cat,  for  she  was 
a  red-headed,  funny-faced  mite,  as  quick  for 
her  age  as  Lizzie  was  for  hers.  Kitten  could 
always  divert  Dodo  with  her  queer  tricks 
and  grimaces,  and  win  him  from  his  most 
querulous  humour,  when  the  poor  little  fel- 
low missed  his  mother's  experienced  care, 
and   was   driven    half   mad    by   the    Cabul 


plague  of  flies.  The  two  children  would 
chase  each  other  in  and  out  of  the  veran- 
dah till  the  grown-up  people's  heads  were  in 
a  whirl,  and  then  nestle  down  in  a  little 
heap  to  rest — which  meant  Kitten's  tongue 
wagging  and  Dodo's  large  light-blue  eyes 
opening  more  and  more  widely  in  astonish- 
ment at  her  tales. 

In  the  mean  time  Bessie  and  Lizzie  were 
looking  over  each  other's  wardrobes,  telling 
each  other  how  each  did  her  hair — with 
practical  illustrations,  exchanging  books  and 
patterns  for  work,  trying  over  all  the  music 
on  the  respective  pianos  when  the  Olivers' 
piano  was  open  again,  hemming  and  stitch- 
ing for  Mrs.  Constable,  who  maintained  an 
inexhaustible  work-bag,  out  of  which  she 
distributed  with  liberal  impartiality  seams 
for  the  native  tailor  sitting  cross-legged  in 
the  verandah,  and  for  willing  and  unwilling 
young  allies. 

Lizzie  and  Bessie  were  willing  enough, 
especially  with  winter  at  the  door.  They 
had  not  much  distraction  in  fancy-work,  for 
which  few  materials  that  English  women 
could  use  existed  in  Cabul,  though  the 
products  of  the  looms  of  Cashmere  and  the 
embroidery  frames  of  Dacca  were  still  the 
wonder  of  Europe. 

The  couple  acknowledged  the  force  of  Mrs. 
Constable's  argument,  that  it  was  a  disgrace 
for  a  girl  to  grow  up  idle  and  incapable,  not 
qualified  to  put  a  stitch  into  her  own  clothes, 
or  to  do  anything  with  her  needle  for  father 
or  brother  or  little  sister,  or  for  the  ppor, 
merely  because  the  delinquent  was  in  India 
or  Afghanistan,  and  not  in  England.  Single- 
minded,  notable  Mrs.  Constable  spoke  as  if 
all  the  daughters  of  England  were  still  as 
diligent  and  useful  as  she  had  been  in  her 
young  days.  Happily  she  was  a  good  deal 
of  an  oracle  to  Lizzie  and  to  Bessie,  who 
had  been  brought  up  by  an  old-fashioned 
grandmother.  Certainly  Bessie  was  a  little 
perplexed  about  the  keeping  up  of  her  French 
and  German,  with  the  solid  reading  and  the 
steady  practising  which  had  also  been  en- 
joined on  her.  But  she  tried  her  utmost  to 
meet  and  harmonise  conflicting  obligations. 
She  was  not  the  sadder  ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
was  comforted  and  rendered  more  nearly 
happy  again  by  the  busy  life  which  attention 
to  so  many  different  claims  implied. 

Indeed  Lizzie  and  Bessie,  whether  from 
constitution,  character,  or  training,  had  no 
great  fancy  for  lives  of  pure  laziness  or  sheer 
trifling  and  mischief-making,  such  as  might 
have  been  heard  of  by  the  hundred  among 
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the  girls'  country-women  in  the  East.  There 
was  endless  talk  between  the  couple  with 
regard  to  what  they  should  do  when  they 
were  more  grown  up,  when  Clara  and  Susie 
Oliver  had  come  back,  and  all  the  boys  and 
girls — down  to  Dodo  and  Kitten — were  men 
and  women,  but  were  not  yet  scattered  far 
and  near.  Other  conversations  ranged  from 
favourite  pieces  of  poetry,  of  which  Lizzie 
had  a  selection  that  she  had  been  made  to 
commit  to  memory  by  her  mother,  to  tea- 
cake  and  pistachios.  The  range  included 
the  first  picnic  which  was  more  than  a 
family  affair,  the  first  ball,  the  hero  and 
the  husband,  with  the  wedding  dress  and 
the  bride's  bungalow  all  complete ;  and  in 
every  situation  the  girls  were  to  be  busy. 
If  they  had  not  their  little  brothers  and 
sisters  to  help  to  rear,    Bessie   and   Lizzie 


were  to  assist  in  bringing  up  the  soldiers' 
children,  and  to  do  what  could  be  done  for 
widows  and  orphans.  The  ambitious  young 
women  went  so  far  as  to  propose  to  study 
the  native  dialects  and  ask  the  missionary 
for  classes  in  his  school. 

"  I  do  not  know  yet  how  we  shall  find 
time  for  everything,  but  I  dare  say  we  shall 
manage  somehow,"  said  Lizzie  confidently. 
"  You  know  we  must  manage,  and  it  will  be 
ever  so  much  easier  when  the  tribes  are 
mastered  and  we  are  free  to  go  where  we 
like." 

The  girls  had  become  such  fast  friends 
that  they  took  to  regarding  the  fact  that 
they  had  both  been  christened  Elizabeth  as 
a  singular  and  important  coincidence  pro- 
phetic of  their  future  alliance. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


earnest 


HE  Chevalier  de  Peron 
Colombe  was  one  of  those 
people  who  are  seldom 
named  without  a  smile, 
but  a  kindly  one.  "  Vieil 
enfant ! "  Madame  de 
Maupas  sometimes  called 
him,  between  jest  and 
fact  there  was  something 
wonderfully  childlike  about  the  sentimental 
chevalier,  who  was  a  sort  of  troubadour 
astray  in  the  nineteenth  century.  He  had 
lived  through  all  these  terrible  years 
hardly  disturbed  by  the  tremendous  events 
taking  place  around  him,  and  had  accom- 
panied Madame  de  Maupas  into  exile 
without  a  murmur,  indifferent  to  the  loss 
of  fortune  and  position ;  not  from  philo- 
sophy, but  because  he  did  not  trouble  him- 
self at  all  about  such  things.  It  even 
seemed  possible  that  if  any  one  had  suddenly 
spoken  to  him  of  the  Revolution,  he  might 
have  asked,  "  What  revolution  1  "  He  lived 
happily  in  a  world  of  his  own,  and  took  no 


interest  at  all  in  the  actual  one  ;  had  viewed 
with  perfect  serenity  the  fall  of  a  monarchy 
which  had  lasted  through  fourteen  centuries, 
and  was  quite  as  ready  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  those  who  overthrew  it  as  with 
those  who  were  struggling  to  restore  it. 
What  were  ail  these  tumults  and  disasters 
and  changes  to  a  man  whose  mind  was 
possessed  by  the  idea  of  writing  a  great 
poem,  an  epopee,  as  he  called  it,  which 
should  wipe  out  the  reproach  that  France 
can  boast  of  no  such  epic  as  can  Italy  and 
England,  an  epopee  with  Clovis  for  its  hero? 
He  knew  the  very  day  and  hour  when  this 
great  project  revealed  itself  to  him,  and 
kindled  him  with  enthusiasm,  and  he  re- 
solved to  renounce  those  enigmas  and  vers 
de  societe,  which  had  made  such  a  success 
in  the  drawing-rooms  of  his  friends,  and 
figured  in  so  many  albums,  and  devote 
himself  wholly  to  his  poem.  The  plan  had 
been  arranged  and  rearranged,  and  the 
length  was  to  be  twenty-seven  thousand 
lines,  of  which  a  few  had  been  written  before 
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the  Revolution  began,  with  delicately-pointed 
pens  on  the  smoothest  and  thickest  of  paper, 
and  he  had  carried  the  manuscript  into  exile 
with  him  ;  but,  as  he  said,  the  fogs  of  Albion 
were  fatal  to  inspiration — or  at  all  events  to 
his  inspiration,  for  in  the  last  nine  years, 
though  it  was  his  impression  that  he  was 
constantly  working  at  it,  the  poem  did  not 
seem  to  have  made  any  marked  progress. 
It  is  true,  as  he  would  say,  that  he  had 
occasionally  strayed  into  the  by-paths  of 
Parnassus,  and  allowed  his  mind  to  turn  to 
lighter  subjects.  He  had  written  a  tragedy 
on  the  death  of  Roland,  and  had  begun  a 
romance  in  the  style  of  Le  Grand  Cyrus, 
but  it  did  not  get  on  much  faster  than  the 
epopee. 

The  name  which  his  family  had  bestowed 
on  the  chevalier  some  sixty  years  earlier 
was  Telemaque,  and  in  consequence  he  was 
fond  of  calling  Madame  de  Maupas  Calypso, 
and  paid  her  countless  flowery  compliments 
on  the  strength  of  it,  of  which  Mentor  would 
certainly  not  have  approved.  He  piqued 
himself  on  being  her  faithful  though  hope- 
less adorer,  and  regarded  his  own  fidelity 
with  a  certain  admiration,  and  he  really  was 
devoted  to  her  and  Paul,  and  had  followed 
them  into  exile,  though  so  inoffensive  a 
being,  with  relations  moreover  who  stood 
well  with  the  republican  party,  might  pro- 
bably have  remained  unmolested,  and  it 
would  have  been  a  great  deal  better  for  his 
fortunes  if  he  had  stayed  in  France.  But 
Madame  de  Maupas  was,  as  he  declared,  his 
guiding  star,  his  tutelary  deity,  his  fount  of 
inspiration,  and  he  left  his  country,  and 
both  astonished  and  touched  her  by  appear- 
ing before  her  one  day  in  London,  where  he 
had  discovered  her  with  no  small  difficulty. 
He  would  always  believe,  with  innocent 
triumph,  that  she  could  never  have  got  on 
at  all  but  for  him,  and  indeed,  though  the 
problem  of  how  to  support  a  third  person 
added  not  a  little  at  first  to  her  difficulties,  it 
was  a  real  advantage  to  have  such  a  faithful 
friend  and  champion  at  hand,  and  one  who 
was  indefatigable  in  amusing  Paul,  telling 
him  endless  stories,  woven  by  his  fertile  and 
romantic  brain,  and  wonderfully  ingenious 
in  devices  for  beguiling  away  the  weary 
Lours  spent  in  a  small  London  lodging  by 
the  invalid  child. 

The  chevalier  was  the  best  of  playfellows, 
for  he  played  not  only  to  entertain  the  boy, 
but  because  he  enjoyed  it  himself.  Paul 
would  soon  have  tired  of  games  in  which  a 
grown  up  companion  joined  merely  to  amuse 


him ;  he  never  wearied  of  those  shared  by 
M.  de  Colombe,  because  he  instinctively  felt 
that  his  friend,  though  a  grey,  elderly  man, 
was  at  heart  as  young  as  himself,  and  liked 
them  as  much  as  he  did. 

It  would  very  much  have  surprised  and 
hurt  the  chevalier  had  he  realised  that  any 
one  thought  him  elderly.  To  himself  he 
seemed  quite  a  young  man,  a  Prince  Char- 
mant,  irresistible  and  fascinating,  and  he 
wore  the  fashions  of  his  youth,  and  was 
proud  of  the  grace  with  which  he  played  at 
cup  and  ball,  which  had  been  the  fashionable 
amusement  in  his  youth.  He  was  as  little 
aware  that  he  could  grow  old,  as  he  was 
that  any  one  could  think  him  ridiculous,  and 
in  fact  to  those  who  really  knew  him  he 
never  seemed  either;  they  took  him  as  he 
was,  and  laughed  at  him  and  loved  him. 

It  seemed  a  matter  of  course  to  the 
Chevalier  Telemaque  that  when  Madame  de 
Maupas  returned  to  France  he  should  settle 
where  she  did ;  but  when  they  landed  she 
had  sent  him  to  seek  his  brother,  who  had 
not  only  weathered  the  storm,  but  had  grown 
rich  in  these  years  which  had  made  many 
poor,  and  she  laid  her  commands  on  him  to 
claim  his  share  of  the  family  inheritance,  a 
thing  which  it  never  would  have  occurred 
to  the  unworldly  poet  to  do ;  but  he  obeyed 
her  orders,  as  he  always  did,  and  came  back 
as  soon  as  possible  to  her  at  Valentre,  de- 
lighted at  having  met  his  brother,  and  other 
relations  and  old  friends,  but  having  looked 
remarkably  little  after  his  own  interests. 

"  My  poor  chevalier  !  "  Madame  de  Maupas 
said,  with  an  eloquent  gesture,  when  he  told 
her  with  elation  that  his  brother  had  settled 
a  small  annuity  on  him  ;  "  and  you  thanked 
him,  no  doubt,  as  if  he  had  divided  his  whole 
fortune  with  you.  See  what  it  is  to  live 
with  one's  head  in  the  clouds  ! " 

"  Where  Calypso  is  what  can  I  need  or 
miss1?  "  said  the  gallant  chevalier,  and  it  was 
the  simple  truth,  though  he  had  never  felt 
any  very  strong  emotions,  and  though  all 
the  affection  he  had  to  bestow  was  faithfully 
given  to  Madame  de  Maupas,  it  was  rather 
a  romantic  friendship  than  love,  and  when 
she  became  a  widow  he  had  no  more  wish  to 
marry  her  than  she  had  to  marry  him. 

"  Marry  the  Marquise  !  "  he  had  exclaimed 
to  a  mutual  friend,  who  had  suggested  the 
idea  ;  "  I  should  not  be  able  to  call  my  mind 
my  own  !  She  has  a  will  that  could  dry  up 
the  Zuider  Zee.  Besides,  where  should  I 
pass  my  evenings  1 " 

He  took  a  lodging  near  Yaucles'   house, 
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and  came  in  every  morning  to  hear  how  she 
had  slept,  and  how  Paul  was,  returning  to 
his  literary  labours  after  a  brief  visit,  and 
coming  again  to  spend  the  last  hours  of  the 
day  with  them,  just  as  he  had  done  in 
London ;  and  he  always  had  an  astonishing 
deal  of  news  to  report,  picked  up  from  every 
one  he  met,  for  the  chevalier  was  of  a  friendly 
and  sociable  nature,  and  would  talk  to  any 
one  ;  and  then  there  was  the  account  of  how 
the  epopee  was  getting  on,  and  how  often  he 
had,  according  to  Boileau's  counsel,  polished 
and  repolished  each  line,  had  added  here  and 
effaced  there,  unless  his  romance  had  occu- 
pied him  and  driven  poetry  into  the  back- 
ground. He  was  perfectly  happy  in  his 
work ;  it  had  made  him  busy  and  contented 
in  exile,  and  it  made  him  so  now  that  he 
had  returned. 

"  Some  day  I  shall  publish  my  collected 
works,"  he  would  say,  lifting  his  head,  with 
a  triumphant  gaze  into  the  future,  "  and  the 
profits  Avill  enrich  my  friend  Paul  here. 
Otherwise  I  should  not  condescend  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  money ;  I  do  not  write  for 
gain ;  the  stars  at  my  birth  made  me  a  poet. 
I  am  not  mercenary,  as  my  Calypso  knows." 

"No,  that  you  unfortunately  are  not," 
she  interjected. 

"  To  glory,  whether  won  by  pen  or  sword, 
no  Frenchman  can  be  indifferent,"  he  went 
on,  "  but  of  profit  I  could  never  allow  myself 
to  think  were  it  not  for  your  son.  For  his 
sake  I  think  I  would  not  refuse  to  receive 
payment  from  a  publisher ;  with  that  motive 
it  might  not  be  beneath  my  dignity  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  poet.  What  do  you  say, 
Marquise1?  " 

He  never  detected  the  laughter  lurking  in 
her  bright  eyes. 

"  Well,  chevalier,  how  has  the  epopee  got 
on?"  she  would  ask,  as  he  tripped  into  the 
room  on  his  high  heels,  with  the  amiable  air 
that  he  used  to  assume  on  entering  a  room 
in  the  days  when  he  was  known  in  the  salons 
of  Paris  as  "  le  beau  danseur." 

A  shake  of  the  head  was  too  often  his 
reply. 

"Alas,  to-day  Phoebus  is  deaf  and  Pegasus 
restive,  and,  besides,  I  am  always  being  in- 
terrupted. I  should  have  completed  my 
poem  long  ago  but  for  interruptions.  This 
very  day  no  sooner  did  I  sit  down,  about  to 
lix  a  great  passage  on  paper,  a  passage  which 
occurred  to  me  last  night  as  I  wandered 
under  the  pale  rays  of  the  mistress  of  Endy- 
niion," — this  was  a  greater  flight  of  fancy 
than  any  in  his   epopee,   for    the  chevalier 


was  a  great  deal  too  much  afraid  of  catching 
cold  ever  to  think  of  taking  a  moonlight 
walk,— "I  am  called,  I  am  addressed,  the 
commonplace  enters  and  banishes  the  ideal, 
and  the  passage  which  would  have  been 
immortal  is  lost  for  ever  ! " 

It  seemed  less  probable  than  ever  that  the 
epopee  would  be  finished  after  the  chevalier 
came  to  Yalentre,  for  when  he  went  out,  to 
draw  inspiration  from  nature,  as  he  said,  he 
was  sure  to  fall  into  conversation  with  some 
one,  while  in  London  his  total  inability  to 
learn  any  language  but  his  own,  limited  con- 
siderably the  time  spent  in  intercourse  with 
his  neighbours.  "  If  not  nature  proper,  I 
have  been  studying  human  nature,"  he  would 
say,  "  a  nobler  one  and  far  more  interesting. 
Nature  as  seen  in  woods  and  rocks  and 
skies  has  her  beauties,  but  even  then  they 
need  grouping,  arranging,  by  a  painter  or  a 
poet.  No  landscape  of  hers  equals  one  com- 
posed by  a  master,"  said  the  chevalier, 
speaking  the  conviction  of  much  greater 
critics  than  himself  at  that  day.  Even  more 
distracting  than  the  pleasures  of  conversa- 
tion, to  which  he  returned  with  such  zest, 
was  the  old  curiosity  shop  ruled  over  by 
Genevieve.  To  Valentre  in  general  it  was 
not  particularly  attractive,  though  it  brought 
some  custom.  Vaudes'  intention  was  to  give 
it  up  when  its  present  stores  were  disposed 
of,  but  to  the  chevalier  it  offered  endless 
amusement.  He  would  come  in  playing 
airily  with  the  cup  and  ball  which  he 
habitually  carried,  and  sit  and  talk  to  Gene- 
vieve by  the  hour,  handling  and  examining 
one  thing  after  another,  and  shrugging  his 
shoulders  up  to  his  ears  with  a  gesture  of 
despair  at  the  impossibility  of  buying  them, 
yet  unable  to  tear  himself  away,  and  ending 
by  squandering  so  much  of  his  little  means 
that  he  left  nothing  for  necessaries,  so  that 
he  would  have  got  into  serious  difficulties 
had  he  not  bethought  himself  of  carrying  his 
quarterly  pension  to  Madame  de  Maupas, 
imploring  her  not  to  let  him  have  any 
money,  however  much  he  might  try  to  move 
her,  unless  he  could  afford  it. 

After  that,  as  she  only  answered  his 
supplications  with  mock  sternness  when  in 
weak  moments  he  came  and  demanded  his 
money,  he  not  only  paid  his  way,  but  could 
sometimes  secure  a  long-coveted  bit  of  porce- 
lain, or  a  coin,  or  some  other  treasure,  which 
he  would  carry  home  and  contemplate  with 
indescribable  satisfaction  and  triumph,  and 
put  before  him  for  three  or  four  days  after 
on  his  writing-table,  to   inspirit  him  while 
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he  sat  at  his  work  ;  but  he  always  ended  by 
carrying  it  to  Madame  de  Maupas,  and 
insisting  on  adorning  her  rooms  with  it. 

Such  a  harmless,  feather-brained  mono- 
maniac as  this,  who  had  understood  nothing, 
learned  nothiDg,  and  cared  nothing  about 
what  had  been  going  on  under  his  eyes,  and 
thought  Clovis  a  much  more  important 
person  than  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  could  not 
but  fill  a  man  like  Vaudes  with  blank  aston- 
ishment. The  chevalier  seemed  to  him  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  products  of  that 
system  which  he  had  done  his  best  to 
annihilate.  His  contempt  and  disgust  were 
at  first  almost  equal,  but  by  degrees,  almost 
unawares  to  himself,  he  lapsed  into  a  tolerant, 
wondering  amusement.  No  one  could  feel 
seriously  angry  with  such  a  kind-hearted, 
visionary  vieil  enfant  as  the  chevalier. 
Vaudes  even  found  himself  betrayed  into  a 
liking  for  him,  and  as  for  Esperance,  she 
looked  on  him  as  her  best  friend,  and  would 
climb  on  his  knee  and  hunt  in  his  bag  for 
bon-bons,— he  always  had  a  stock  in  the 
"  ridicule "  which  he  carried  about  as  well 
as  his  cup  and  ball, — and  explore  the  little 
boxes  which  it  contained,  filled  with  scents 
and  pastilles  ;  or  demand  a  story,  paying  him 
with  a  kiss,  or  by  standing  before  him  and 
singing,  in  the  clear  child's  voice  that  de- 
lighted him,  some  old  ditty  which  she  had 
learned  from  Genevieve.  "  My  rossignolet," 
M.  de  Colombe  would  call  her,  a  pretty  old 
name  which  flattered  the  little  one,  and 
made  all  the  ancient  songs  with  a  nightingale 
in  them  favourites  with  her. 

Vaudes  had  not  given  in  to  her  being 
constantly  with  the  little  party  of  aristo- 
crats. He  had  given  Genevieve  distinct 
orders  to  make  both  her  own  and  the  child's 
intercourse  with  them  as  rare  as  possible, 
which  merely  had  the  effect  of  making  every 
meeting  the  more  important  and  delightful ; 
and  then  Vaudes  himself  often  helped  to 
carry  the  boy  downstairs,  bringing  him  into 
the  shop,  when  some  piteous  message  would 
be  sent  to  him  from  Paul,  that  he  was  so 
tired  of  being  upstairs,  or  else,  might  not 
Esperance  come  to  him i  or,  perhaps,  might 
he  be  carried  into  the  kitchen  %  and  it  was 
hard  to  refuse.  Vaudes  would  fume  and 
chafe,  and  end  by  fetching  the  child  and 
settling  him  tenderly  wherever  he  could  be 
most  comfortable,  and  the  boy  grew  very 
fond  of  him,  and  would  caress  him  with 
loving  touch  and  words  that  moved  Vaudes 
to  a  warm  return  before  he  knew  what  he 
was  about.     "Who  could  be  otherwise  than 


compassionate  and  tender,  he  would  say  to 
himself,  to  a  child  who  often  suffered  much, 
and  at  the  best  could  never  know  the  care- 
less, rosy  joys  of  his  age,  and,  if  he  lived,  had 
only  the  life  of  an  invalid  before  him  ! 

The  kitchen  was  the  place  where  Genevieve 
sat  when  the  shop  was  closed  for  the  even- 
ing, and  Vaudes  came  indoors.  There  were 
only  three  small  bedrooms  besides  on  this 
floor,  with  offices  and  unfurnished  rooms, 
once  all  filled  when  the  house  belonged  to  a 
noble,  but  now  closed  or  let  as  warehouses, 
as  Vaudes  did  not  choose  to  have  another 
family  sharing  his  rez-de-chaussee.  The 
kitchen  was  in  proportion  to  the  fortune 
and  state  of  earlier  owners  rather  than  the 
present  ones.  It  was  a  large  low  room,  with 
a  brick  floor  and  a  great  hearth,  on  which 
stood  iron  dogs  with  carved  ends,  which 
could  have  supported  a  tree  trunk,  and  over 
them  still  hung  a  huge  and  ancient  spit,  and 
within  its  depths  Genevieve  hung  up  neck- 
laces of  sausages  and  hams  to  smoke.  It 
was  a  cheerful  place  to  sit  in  when  the  wood 
sent  showers  of  sparks  up  the  wide  chimney, 
and  Vaudes  used  to  sit  and  read  by  the  light 
of  one  of  the  picturesque  lamps  used  in  that 
district,  and  Genevieve  sat  silent  over  her 
work,  and  Esperance  played  with  the  great 
cat  Numa,  whose  short  fur,  tawny  and 
thick,  big  head,  and  tufted  tail  gave  him  a 
sort  of  wild  beast  air,  not  at  all  borne  out 
by  his  stolid  good  temper.  If  Paul  were 
there  too  the  children  talked  together  in  a 
low,  happy  babble,  which  broke  now  and 
then  into  joyous  laughter,  and  however 
absorbed  he  might  be  in  his  book,  even  if 
it  were  that  racy  old  translation  of  Plutarch's 
lives  by  Bishop  Amyot,  which  Vaudes  read 
and  re-read  with  undiminished  interest,  he 
would  smile  in  sympathy,  and  lay  his  hand 
on  the  head  of  Esperance,  if  she  were  near 
him,  as  she  almost  always  was,  without 
looking  up  from  the  page  he  was  studying, 
and  Genevieve  would  lift  her  eyes  for  a 
moment,  and  let  them  rest  on  them  for  an 
instant,  with  a  faint  change  of  colour  and 
compression  of  the  lips  which  no  one  noticed. 

Overhead  most  likely  the  chevalier  and 
Madame  de  Maupas  would  be  playing  chess, 
or  discussing  his  last  strophes,  to  which  she 
listened  kindly  and  patiently,  suppressing 
her  strong  inclination  to  raillery  with  real 
kindness,  and  they  would  talk  over  old  times, 
and  Paul's  future.  Other  people  thought  he 
would  have  none,  they  told  one  another  that 
she  would  never  rear  him,  but  to  herself  she 
never  admitted  this,  and  she  was  leaving  no 
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stone  unturned  and  nothing  untried  which 
might  recover  some  fragment  of  the  inherit- 
ance which  might  have  been  his.  She  hoped 
that  others  of  his  scattered  family  would 
return  and  back  her  up,  but  as  yet  she 
hardly  knew  even  where  they  were.  Her 
father-in-law  had  married  again  in  exile, 
and  was  still  at  Lausanne,  where  many 
emigres  had  taken  refuge ;  her  brother  was 
with  the  Comte  d'Artois,  while  his  son,  the 
future  head  of  the  De  Saldanhacs,  was  she 
knew  not  where — all  were  dispersed  and 
ruined ;  it  was  the  story  of  hundreds  of 
other  families.  That  her  brother  was  well 
known  as  a  fanatical  royalist  was  unfortunate 
for  her;  she  herself  had  no  illusions  as  to 
monarchy,  and  would  willingly  have  accepted 
favours  from  the  actual  Government  for 
Paul,  or  justice  in  the  shape  of  favours,  had 
she  been  able  to  get  the  opportunity.  There 
was  no  one,  however,  to  lend  her  a  helping 
hand,  and  the  utmost  she  saw  any  hope  of 
obtaining  was  a  small  yearly  rente,  which 
she  fortunately  could  show  papers  entitling 
her  to  claim.  It  was  something,  after  having 
had  nothing,  and  Paul  had  not  been  brought 
up  to  luxury,  as  she  would  observe  to  the 
chevalier. 

"  When  I  think  how  it  ought  to  have 
been  with  him ! "  she  said  once,  on  one  of 
the  rare  occasions  when  she  allowed  herself 
to  dwell  on  the  boy's  feeble  health  and  pre- 
carious fortunes,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  "  He  should  have  been  a  soldier,  like 
my  father  and  brother.  How  proud  we  were 
of  Gontran  in  his  uniform  !  and  how  well  I 
remember  our  joy  when  my  father  used  to 
come  home — he  was  so  often  away,  and  we 
adored  him !— and  the  delightful  manner  in 
which  he  used  to  tell  an  anecdote  !  We 
were  never  tired  of  asking  him  to  tell  us 
again  how  on  the  morning  of  his  first  battle 
he  met  the  old  Commander  de  Laval,  who 
looked  at  him  and  said  indignantly,  "  How  ! 
young  man  !  no  lace  frill,  and  not  shaven, 
on  a  day  when  you  may  have  the  honour  of 
being  killed  in  the  service  of  the  king !  Go 
and  dress  properly  !  "  Madame  de  Maupas 
had  inherited  her  father's  talent,  she  too 
could  relate  an  anecdote  charmingly. 

"Nature  meant  me  too  for  a  military 
life,"  said  the  mild  chevalier,  with  entire 
conviction,  as  he  delicately  absorbed  a  pinch 
of  perfumed  snuff  from  the  box  which  he 
held  poised  in  his  dainty,  slender  fingers. 
It  was  one  of  those  snuff-boxes  with  a  minia- 
ture of  Louis  Quinze  set  in  shagreen,  which 
became  the  fashion  after  the  death  of  that 


prince,  and  had  it  been  found  in  his  pocket 
a  year  or  two  earlier  would  have  been  a 
death-warrant.  "  Had  my  country  demanded 
it  I  would  have  slept  unmurmuringly  on 
straw,  have  rejoiced  in  privations,  sacrificed 
my  fortune ;  but  to  do  all  this  to  gratify  a 
mob  of  democrats — no.  Therefore  I  did  not 
follow  so  many  of  our  friends,  though  I 
might  and  should  have  joined  the  army  of 
the  Princes  had  you,  Marquise,  been  there ; 
but  nfter  all,  when  we  placed  the  white  flag 
Under  the  direction  of  the  foreigner  we 
hardly  made  our  cause  more  national." 

Madame  de  Maupas  looked  at  him  with 
the  slight  surprise  which  the  occasional 
flashes  of  shrewdness  in  the  chevalier  still 
awoke  in  her,  even  after  these  long  years  of 
intimate  acquaintance. 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  laughing,  after  an  in- 
stant's pause,  "  you  were  destined  to  win 
your  laurels  by  the  pen.  not  the  sword, 
chevalier.  Nay,  we  all  know  you  have 
already  done  so." 

"  Ah,  madame  !  Well,  if  it  be  so  it  is  to 
you  that  I  owe  it.  My  greatest  success — " 
M.  de  Colombe  really  had  in  former  days  had 
immense  and  deserved  popularity,  not  only 
as  a  perfect  dancer,  but  as  a  maker  of  puns, 
riddles,  and  occasional  fugitive  pieces — "  my 
greatest  success  was  the  quatrain  which 
Calypso  inspired  by  asking  me  to  give  back 
the  billet  she  had  sent  me — you  remember 

it? 

c  Vous  le  voulez  ?  je  bruterai 

Cette  lettre  si  tendre  ; 
Sur  mon  coeur  je  la  poserai 
Pour  la  reduire  en  cendre.' 

"  Pour  la  reduire  en  cendre,"  repeated  the 
chevalier,  with  sentiment.  "  Had  you  been 
at  Rastadt  the  fortune  of  war  would  have 
been  different.  Your  eyes  would  have  con- 
quered the  enemy,  and  made  your  friends 
invincible." 

"  How  strange  it  is,"  said  Madame  de 
Maupas,  without  paying  much  attention  to 
a  compliment  which  she  probably  had  heard 
more  than  once,  "  how  little  any  one  foresaw 
even  in  1792,  the  year  that  my  poor  husband 
was  murdered " 

"In  a  brave  effort  to  escape  from  his 
captors." 

"  What  a  whirlwind  of  destruction  was 
upon  us,"  she  went  on,  wonderingly. 

"  We  all  thought  it  a  giboidee,  as  the 
Vicomte  de  la  Tremblaye  always  called  it — 
you  remember  ? " 

"  A  giboidee,  yes,"  she  answered,  smiling, 
"  a  mere  passing,  gusty  shower,  and  thought 
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we  should  be  back  in  a  few  months  at  latest, 
when  it  had  gone  by.  M.  de  Brunswick  had 
charge  of  the  future,  we  supposed,  and  the 
Princes,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  every  one  in  short  imagined 
that  the  monarchy  would  be  speedily  re- 
stored. Nay,  I  remember  we  thought  at 
first  that  these  changes  would  turn  to  the 
profit  of  the  king  and  noblesse,  and  the  out- 
cry was  that  it  would  end  by  giving  them 
fresh  power.  Blind  that  we  were !  Even 
Valmy  hardly  enlightened  us." 

"Ah,  Valmy,"  said  the  chevalier,  with 
oddly  mingled  feelings  ;  "  they  fought  well, 
those  ragged  democrats ;  they  showed  what 
Frenchmen  can  do.  Europe  was  forced  to 
admire  us  once  more.  But  it  was  our  ruin, 
that  defeat  of  the  allied  sovereigns  by 
Dumouriez." 

"How  we  all  looked  for  news  when  we 
were  in  England,  and  could  not  believe  what 
we  heard  !  It  seemed  too  monstrous,  too 
unnatural,  too  impossible — a  nightmare  of 
horror,  not  a  reality." 

"  We  had  a  very  pleasant  little  society, 
especially  at  Richmond,"  observed  the  cheva- 
lier, who,  though  roused  by  the  mention  of 
that  battle  which  had  turned  the  fate  of 
Europe,  had  relapsed  into  his  usual  serene 
indifference ;  "  there  were  excellent  whist- 
players,  and  some  charming  women.  We 
were  not  rich " 

"That  we  certainly  were  not." 

"  But  at  least  we  were  not  bourgeois,  like 
our  English  neighbours." 

"  Bourgeois,  chevalier !  what  are  you 
talking  of? " 

"  And  yet  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it, 
the  bourgeois  had  learned  before  the  Revo- 
lution to  copy  the  noblesse  astonishingly 
well  in  some  things,"  said  M.  de  Colombe, 
in  the  simple  way  which  made  it  impossible 
to  tell  whether  he  knew  there  was  a  little 
sting  in  his  words  or  not.  "  They  were  often 
deep  in  debt,  and  gambled  and  borrowed 
and  squandered  almost  as  we  did." 

"  Nonsense,  chevalier  !  '  Laissons  le  bon 
bourgeois  se  plaire  dans  leur  menage,'  we 
have  neither  their  virtues  nor  their  faults," 
said  Madame  de  Maupas,  with  a  careless 
indifference  which  went  far  to  explain  that 
profound  aversion  of  the  middle  class  for  the 
nobles  which  had  been  so  disastrous  in  the 
last  few  years. 

"  I  assure  you,  Marquise,  though  I  have 
heard    there     were    families    unpardonably 
attached   and   moral,   and    absurdly  simple   ' 
and  domestic,  there  were  numbers  of  hus- 


bands who  did  not  care  about  their  wives, 
and  of  wives  quite  as  indifferent  to  their 
husbands,  as  even  our  class  could  offer,"  said 
the  chevalier  with  simplicity,  much  as  if  he 
were  pleading  the  cause  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

"  Chevalier,  you  are  insupportable  !  What 
can  you  know  about  the  bourgeoisie  ?  Ex- 
cellent, useful  people,  no  doubt,  indispensable 
in  their  way  ;  but,  as  the  Marechal  de  Riche- 
lieu once  remarked  to  me,  it  is  rare  indeed 
to  find  a  bourgeois  capable  de  penser  dans  le 
grand.  You  will  be  developing  a  love  of 
backgammon  next  —  is  not  that  their 
favourite  game?  Come,  let  me  have  my 
revenge  at  chess  before  Paul  comes  upstairs." 

"Is  it  possible  your  son  may  have  a  little 
— just  a  little  leaning  to  the  bourgeois 
menage,  Marquise?"  suggested  M.  de  Co- 
lombe, setting  the  pieces,  and  glancing  up 
with  a  look  half  roguish,  half  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  this  audacious  remark.  "  He 
always  seems  very  happy  with  our  good 
neighbours  on  the  rez-de-chaussee" 

"So  he  is  ;  but  since  he  has  no  companions 
of  his  own  age  and  rank  ! — what  would  you 
have  me  do?" 

"  Let  him  enjoy  such  pleasures  as  are  to 
be  had,"  said  the  chevalier,  philosophically. 
"  He  will  take  no  harm." 

"  That  I  am  sure  of ;  the  wife  is  a  kind, 
gentle  woman,  and  an  excellent  neighbour 
to  me,  and  the  child  is  charming,  and  although 
the  husband  is  a  ferocious  republican " 

"  Is  he  a  ferocious  republican  ? " 

"My  poor  chevalier!  have  you  been  so 
often  in  his  company  without  finding  that 
out?  But  you  know  nothing  that  has 
happened  since  the  time  of  Clovis  !  " 

"  I  had  not  perceived  it,"  said  the  chevalier. 

"  No,  I  dare  say  not.  Perhaps  you  are  not 
aware  that  titles  are  abolished,  and  that  you 
are  not  a  chevalier  nor  I  a  marquise,  and 
that  the  chateaux  of  Maupas  and  Saldanhac 
and  Peron  and  I  know  not  how  many  more 
are  either  confiscated  or  in  ruins,  and  that 
we  have  nothing  but  our  names  left  us," 
cried  Madame  de  Maupas  impatiently. 

"  I  have  all  I  want  here,"  said  M.  de 
Colombe,  with  naive  simplicity.  u  You  will 
move  first,  Marquise." 

Pegasus  must  have  been  restive  the  next 
day,  for  the  chevalier  looked  into  the  curi- 
osity shop  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  soon 
made  his  way  thence  to  the  apartment  of 
the  Marquise. 

"  How,  chevalier  !  "  she  cried,  turning  from 
the  table  where  she  was  clear  starching  ; 
"  what  brings  you  here  at  this  hour  ?     Paul 
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is  learning  his  spelling,  and  I  have  my  caps 
and  fichus  to  starch.     Go  away." 

"  Dear  Marquise,"  he  pleaded,  "  one  mo- 
ment. I  have  something  to  ask  of  you. 
Give  me  a  little  money ;  I  really  must  buy 
a  new  pair  of  shoes." 

"  New  shoes,  chevalier !  what  a  culpable 
extravagance  !  I  could  not  listen  to  such  a 
suggestion,"  answered  Madame  de  Maupas, 
while  Paul  looked  up  from  his  book,  appreci- 
ating and  enjoying  the  situation. 

"  But,  charming  friend,  I  perceive  that 
these  shoes  are  shabby ;  I  really  cannot 
appear  before  you  in  them.  It  would  be  an 
impertinence  to  any  lady  to  wear  such  a  pair 
in  her  presence." 

"But  since  I  excuse  them?" 

"  You  are  all  kindness  as  usual,  but  it  is 
due  to  myself  as  well  as  you.  A  very  little, 
Marquise,  just  enough  to  buy  them,  and 
perhaps  also  one  thing  more,"  suggested  the 
chevalier,  coaxingly.  "  There  is  a  cup  in  the 
shop  downstairs,  a  delicious  Sevres  cup,  with 
a  portrait  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  a  ground 
of  tender  rose,  and  an  exquisite  shape,  dear 
friend,  and  offered  for  a  nothing." 

The  chevalier  pleaded  with  the  piteousness 
of  a  child,  but  Madame  de  Maupas  was 
inexorable. 

"  You  do  not  need  either  the  cup  or  the 
shoes,"  she  said,  with  severity,  while  Paul 
laughed  with  all  his  heart.  "Go  and  ad- 
mire both  as  much  as  you  like,  but  do  not 
venture  to  think  of  buying  them  for  another 
three  months.  My  son,  you  are  not  learning 
your  lesson.  See,  chevalier,  how  you  dis- 
tract this  child.     Will  you  go,  I  ask  you  1 " 

"Tyrant !  "  said  M.  de  Colombe,  departing 
crestfallen. 

He  went  back  to  the  shop  to  gaze  with 
longing  eyes  at  the  Sevres  cup,  but  did  not 
dream  of  disobeying  his  autocrat.  Yaudes 
chanced  to  be  there,  folding  some  heavy 
tapestry  which  Genevieve  had  unrolled 
earlier  in  the  day  to  air  and  dust.  Esperance 
was  there  too.  She  had  dressed  herself  up 
in  a  brocaded  gown  which  she  had  found 
somewhere,  and  which  trailed  on  the  ground 
far  behind  her,  and  was  standing  on  her 
stool  looking  at  herself  in  a  Yenetian  mirror. 
A  ray  of  light  which  came  through  the 
small  leaded  panes  of  the  window  looking 
to  the  street  fell  on  her  as  she  stood, 
bringing  out  the  colour  of  the  green  silk, 
with  little  branches  of  flowers  strewn  on  it. 
The  long  dress  gave  her  height  and  made 
her  look  much  older,  and  she  had  turned 
back  her  abundant   hair   as  nearly  in  the 


fashion  of  Madame  de  Maupas'  as  she 
could.  Yaudes  smiled  as  he  watched  her, 
and  with  a  silent  gesture  pointed  her  out  to 
the  chevalier.  Utterly  unlike  as  the  two 
men  were,  they  found  a  link  in  Esperance, 
of  whom  M.  de  Colombe  had  grown  very 
fond. 

"A  coquette  at  seven  years  old,"  he  said, 
smiling ;  but  his  face  assumed  a  puzzled, 
wondering  look  as  he  surveyed  the  child, 
and  the  reflection  which  the  mirror  sent 
back. 

"  Whom  is  she  like? "  he  said,  half  aloud ; 
"  she  recalls  some  one  to  me." 

Yaudes  looked  at  him  and  then  at 
Esperance.  Open  air  and  a  hardy,  healthy 
life  had  browned  her  fair  skin  and  given 
roses  to  her  cheeks.  It  had  never  struck 
him  that  she  was  in  any  especial  way  unlike 
the  children  of  her  own  rank,  although  of 
course  he  thought  her  a  hundred  times 
dearer  and  prettier.  But  now,  all  at  once, 
he  seemed  to  see  a  something  in  her  not  like 
them,  something  of  those  aristocrats  with 
whom  he  had  had  to  do  when  they  stood  to 
be  judged,  or  to  ascend  the  steps  of  the 
guillotine,  and  it  perplexed  and  annoyed 
him. 

"  It  is  the  costume,"  he  said  abruptly. 
"Esperance,  my  child,  take  ofc  that  dress." 

She  looked  round  and  immediately  obeyed. 
Genevieve  sometimes  complained  that  she 
was  hard  to  manage,  but  Yaudes  never  had 
reason  to  say  so.  The  gown  slipped  to  the 
ground,  she  loosed  and  twisted  up  her  hair 
in  its  usual  fashion,  and  in  her  white  dimity 
frock  and  muslin  fichu,  and  the  red  ribbon 
about  her  waist,  which  Genevieve  hated  and 
which  Yaudes  insisted  on,  her  hair  tied  high 
on  the  little  head  and  falling  in  curls  on  her 
shoulders,  she  was  again  the  Esperance  of 
every-day  life.  With  the  attitude  and 
costume,  the  likeness  which  perplexed  the 
chevalier  had  vanished. 

"  It  was  fancy,"  said  the  chevalier.  "  Here, 
little  one." 

He  gave  her  a  handful  of  bon-bons,  and 
she  took  them  with  a  pretty  gesture  of 
thanks.  Genevieve  had  trained  her  care- 
fully, and  she  was  naturally  a  very  sweet 
child,  with  inborn  graciousness  of  air  and 
manner.  Yaudes  was  secretly  very  proud 
that  his  "  child  of  the  Revolution  "  should 
be  as  graceful  and  gracious  as  any  patrician's 
daughter.  She  went  up  to  the  wide  landing 
at  the  head  of  the  oak  staircase,  a  favourite 
post  of  hers.  Formerly  the  door  leading 
from   it  to  the   first   floor   had   been  kept 
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locked,  but  since  Madame  de  Maupas  had 
had  the  upper  rooms  it  was  always  un- 
fastened, as  Paul  could  be  conveyed  more 
easily  down  this  staircase  than  the  narrower 
and  dark  one  which  Madame  de  Maupas 
used  when  she  went  out  alone.  Yaudes 
would  not  allow  Esperance  to  seek  Paul 
uninvited,  but  he  could  come  as  far  as  the 
door  of  communication  on  his  crutches,  and 
there  wras  always  the  hope  that  he  might 
peep  through  and  call  her.  She  sat  there 
and  ate  her  bon-bons,  putting  the  prettiest 
aside  for  him,  and  choosing  them  with  great 
care.  Esperance  had  a  natural  turn  for 
everything  pretty  and  elegant ;  Republican 
simplicity,  as  it  called  itself,  would  never 
have  attracted  her,  and  all  Yaudes'  efforts 
to  make  her  admire  the  bust  of  Danton, 
which  he  had  placed  on  a  bracket  above  the 
chair  where  he  was  accustomed  to  sit  and 
read,  had  never  had  any  other  effect  than  to 
make  her  give  a  mutinous  shrug  of  her  little 
white  shoulders  and  remark,  "  How  ugly  he 
is  !  "  This  was  undeniably  true,  and  after 
all,  as  Yaudes  was  constrained  to  admit, 
Danton  was  not  a  child's  hero,  yet  he  was 
hurt  that  his  daughter  should  have  no  other 
feeling  for  the  man  who  to  him  was  the  one 
heroic  soul  of  the  Revolution,  and  whose 
death  had  been  the  greatest  shock  he  had 
ever  known. 

Esperance  sat  overhead  and  played  with 
her  bon  bons,  while  she  sang  an  old  ballad 
to  which  the  chevalier  unconsciously  beat 
time. 

"Un  jour  de  may,  de  grand  matin, 
Je  descendis  dans  mon  jardin. 
Gentil  coquelicot,  mesdames, 
Gentil  coquelicot  nouveau. 
Je  descendis  dans  mon  jardin 
Pour  y  cueillir  du  romarin, 
Gentil  coquelicot,  mesdames, 
Gentil  coquelicot  nouveau," 

sang  the  child  in  her  clear  treble. 

"  Je  ne  pas  point  cueillir  un  brin  ; 
Rossignolet  vint  sur  ma  main, 
Gentil  coquelicot  mesdames," 

hummed  the  chevalier,  while  he  gazed 
tenderly  at  the  forbidden  cup,  and  examined 
a  tray  full  of  elegant  trifles — silver  embossed 
scissors  with  fantastic  handles,  boxes  for 
rouge  or  patches,  clasps  which  had  held  a 
mantle  or  a  doublet,  or  perhaps  a  plume  in 
a  cap. 

"  I  wandered  by  your  noble  river  under 
the  olives  this  morning."  he  said  to  Yaudes. 

"  Olives  1 "  repeated  Yaudes  astonished  ; 
"we  have  none  here." 


"  Those  were  olives  which  I  admired," 
said  the  chevalier,  "silvery  grey,  growing 
by  the  river  as  it  rushed  wildly  down  to  the 
ocean  where  it  loses  itself." 

"  The  Garonne,"  said  Yaudes,  "  our  river, 
hardly  to  be  called  a  noble  one,  though  rapid 
assuredly,  does  not  fall  into  the  sea." 

"  It  is  all  the  same  thing,"  answered  M. 
de  Colombe,  ruffled;  "you  are  not  a  poet. 
To  me  these  olives  and  the  snow-capped 
mountains  in  the  distance  suggest  innumer- 
able lovely  fancies." 

"  So  I  perceive,"  said  Yaudes,  smiling,  and 
suddenly  recollecting  the  total  inability  of 
the  chevalier  to  see  or  relate  anything  with- 
out embellishing  it  quite  unconsciously.  "  To 
me  most  likely  the  olives  would  have  looked 
like  common  willows,  and  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  see  any  snow  at  all." 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  said  M.  de  Colombe 
indulgently,  and  then  he  began  to  discourse 
on  the  beauty  of  the  face  painted  on  the 
cup,  a  portrait  of  that  magnificent  sinner 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  with  enthusiasm 
which  made  Yaudes  arch  his  brows  and  look 
at  him  in  stern  wonder.  There  was  a 
singular  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  way  in 
which  the  aristocrat  and  the  plebeian  regarded 
this  little  portrait. 

"  II  me  dit  en  son  beau  latin 
Que  les  hommes  ne  valent  rien," 

sang  Esperance. 

"  He  might  have  said  it  of  women  too," 
muttered  Yaudes  savagely,  while  he  made 
a  mental  calculation  of  how  much  money 
and  how  many  lives  had  gone  to  gratify 
the  royal  favourite's  caprice  of  creating 
Yersailles. 

"  And  this  plate,  how  exquisite  !  "  con- 
tinued the  chevalier,  quite  unaware  of 
Yaudes'  feelings,  "  the  pale-green  ground 
and  the  car  of  Yenus  drawn  by  doves ! 
Delicious  !  I  had  not  seen  this  before  ;  I 
almost  prefer  it  to  the  cup ;  but  no,  the 
patrician  beauty  of  these  features,  the  noble 
air — nothing  can  equal  that." 

"  Que  les  hommes  ne  valent  rien, 
Et  les  garyons  encore  moins  Men," 

warbled  little  Esperance  overhead  on  the 
landing. 

"Des  dames  il  ne  me  dit  rien, 
Mais  des  demoiselles  grand  bien," 

responded  the  chevalier  with  a  gallant  bow 
to  her,  and  then  he  contemplated  the  plate 
afresh. 

"  The    doves    would    be    appropriate    to 
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yourself,  monsieur,"  said  Vaudes,  making  up 
his  mind  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  take  such 
a  frivolous  being  as  the  chevalier  appeared 

to  him  seriously.      u  Your  name " 

u  Doves  are  indeed  found  in  our  arms, 
but  a  goose  is  the  crest  of  the  Peron  family," 
said  the  chevalier.  "  Our  name  Peron,  to 
which  Colombe  was  added  in  comparatively 
recent  times,  means  in  Poitevin  a  goose." 

"  Oh,"  said  Vaudes,  smiling. 

"There  is  a  legend  connected  with  it," 
the  chevalier  went  on.  "  The  children  of  a 
great  magician,  then  head  of  the  house,  once 
assumed  the  form  of  geese  to  escape  the 
Northmen,  and  ever  after  the  ganders  of  the 
nock,  which  increased  and  multiplied  when- 
ever a  son  was  born  to  the  family,  walked 
triumphantly  before  their  mates  ;  but  when  a 
girl,  the  geese  went  first,  unless  indeed  the 
child  were  destined  by  heaven  to  become  a 
nun,  and  then  one  goose,  who  never  laid,  and 
led  a  solitary  life  and  often  fasted " 

The  legend,  which  the  chevalier  related 
with  profound  respect  and  dignity,  was 
interrupted.  Esperance  perceived  that  he 
was  beginning  a  story,  and  she  stopped 
singing  to  cry,  ;<  Monsieur,  monsieur,  do  not 
go  on  till  I  come,"  hurried  over  the  slippery 
landing,  and  fell  headlong,  rolling  down  step 
by  step  to  the  bottom  before  either  of  the 
men  who  had  rushed  to  catch  her  could  reach 
the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Vaudes  snatched  up  the  little  senseless 
heap ;  he  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  the 
chevalier  hardly  less  trembling.  Genevieve 
had  heard  the  cry  of  both  as  the  child 
slipped,  and  ran  in.  Vaudes  could  not  speak  ; 
he  turned  and  held  Esperance  to  her  with  a 
look  of  speechless  anguish. 

"She  has  fallen?"  said  Genevieve,  white 
and  startled,  but  with  all  her  wits  about  her. 
"  Little  one,  art  thou  hurt  1     Where  is  it  1 " 

The  bruises  on  the  fair,  blue-veined  brow 
were  only  too  sufficient  an  answer.  Gene- 
vieve's voice  did  not  reach  the  dulled  ear. 
Esperance  lay  unconscious  in  Vaudes'  arms. 

"  Let  me  fetch  the  Marquise,"  said  the 
chevalier,  recovering  himself  a  little,  and 
regarding  Madame  de  Maupas  as  the  sove- 
reign remedy  for  perplexity  and  trouble. 

"  No,"  said  Vaudes,  suddenly  and  sternly  ; 
"  we  want  no  strangers.  I  will  lay  her  on 
her  bed,  wife,  and  fetch  Dr.  Malet." 

"  Do  so,"  said  Genevieve,  knowing  that  to 
occupy  him  would  be  the  best  thing  for  him, 
though  he  could  hardly  stand  from  agitation. 
"  I  will  have  her  undressed  by  the  time  he 
comes.     Do  not  try  to  rouse  her,  Jacques." 


"  Women  have  tenfold  more  composure  in 
an  emergency  than  men,"  said  the  chevalier 
to  himself.  "I  shall  go  and  tell  the  Mar- 
quise what  has  happened.  The  poor  little 
angel,"  he  added  sadly,  as  Vaudes  carried 
her  into  the  next  room.  "  In  one  instant 
too." 

All  the  rest  of  that  day  and  through  the 
night  Genevieve  and  Vaudes  watched  the 
child  lying  insensible  and  faintly  breath- 
ing— so  faintly.  Very  little  could  be  done  ; 
there  was  nothing  to  occupy  their  hands 
and  break  the  heavy,  tedious  hours.  The 
doctor  had  come  and  told  them  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  what  injury  had  been  done, 
nor  could  he  suggest  any  remedies.  He  was 
an  ignorant  man,  and  knew  very  little  be- 
yond setting  broken  bones,  which  in  the 
late  stormy  times  he  had  learned  to  treat  by 
dint  of  practice.  Eor  other  things  he  had 
one  or  two  strong  drugs  which  he  ordered 
abundantly  in  all  cases.  Fortunately  Espe- 
rance could  not  swallow  them. 

"The  child  will  die,  citizen,"  he  had  said ; 
"  if  she  could  take  my  remedies  I  might 
save  her,  but  as  it  is — "  and  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  went  away.  Sick  children 
were  not  in  his  line. 

As  the  grey,  chilly  dawn  broke  and 
showed  Vaudes  and  Genevieve  sitting  wan 
and  motionless  by  the  bed,  and  the  colourless 
features  of  Esperance  lying  on  the  pillow, 
with  her  dark  hair  rough  and  loose,  all  the 
bitterness  of  death  caught  him  in  its  grip. 
His  child,  his  one  darling,  the  one  creature 
in  whose  eyes  he  was  perfect,  was  passing 
away  from  him,  out  of  sight,  touch,  reach- 
going  where?  What  would  she  be  a  few 
hours  later  % — anything  % — nothing  %  In  any 
case  invisible,  lost  to  him,  never  to  sit  on  his 
knee  and  chatter  to  him  any  more,  never  to 
need  him  again.  He  bowed  his  head  and 
wrestled  dumbly  with  despair.  Madame 
de  Maupas  glided  in  with  a  kind,  pitying 
look. 

"  I  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  the 
dear  child,"  she  whispered  to  Genevieve,  of 
whose  grief  she  naturally  thought  more 
than  of  that  of  Vaudes,  who  was  only  the 
father,  not  the  mother.  "  She  has  not 
spoken  % " 

Vaudes  looked  up.  "  She  is  dying,"  he 
said  hoarsely,  with  such  terrible  despair  in 
voice  and  face  that  Madame  de  Maupas 
started  in  unutterable  pity. 

"  God  help  you,  my  poor  friend  ! "  she 
exclaimed  involuntarily. 

Vaudes  dropped  his   face  into   his  hands 
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again,  and  the  dumb  anguish  of  his  very 
attitude  was  so  eloquent  that  Genevieve 
rose  up,  moved  by  an  impulse  she  could  not 
control. 

All  through  the  night  she  had  been 
pondering  what  to  do.  Esperance  would 
die  j  would  he  suffer  more  or  less  if  he 
knew  that  she  was  not  his  child  %  Would 
he  ever  forgive  the  deceit  1  She  hesitated  no 
longer.  "  What  does  it  matter  about  me," 
she  thought,  "  so  long  as  he  is  spared  any- 
thing %  If  he  knew  the  truth,  surely  he 
would  not " 

She  rose  and  stood  by  him,  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder.  He  put  up  one  of  his 
and  grasped  hers  hard. 

u  Jacques,  I  want  to  tell  you  something," 
she  said. 

"  Another  time,"  he  answered,  as  if  each 
word  cost  an  effort. 

".No,  now,  Jacques." 

"  Hush !  the  child  is  opening  her  eyes," 
said  Madame  de  Maupas ;  "  moisten  her 
lips." 

Genevieve  did  so.   Vaudes,  who  had  started 


erect,  was  gazing  at  the  little  face,  breath- 
less ;  he  could  not  steady  his  hand  sufficiently 
to  hold  the  cup. 

"  She  is  conscious,"  said  Madame  de 
Maupas.  "  Be  careful,  I  beseech  you,  my 
friends  ;  do  not  excite  her.  Let  me  speak 
to  her.     My  little  girl !  " 

But  it  was  neither  to  her  nor  to  Genevieve 
that  the  wistful  eyes  of  Esperance  turned. 
"Gentil  Rossignolet,  mesdanies,"  she  mur- 
mured, taking  up  her  thoughts  just  where 
they  had  been  when  she  fell ;  "  father  ! " 
and  smiled  at  him,  and  then,  as  he  hid  his 
face  on  the  bed,  she  moved  her  little  hand 
to  touch  his  head,  dissatisfied  until  she  could 
see  his  face. 

"  Father,"  she  repeated,  with  fuller  con- 
sciousness, "why  do  you  look  so  tired?" 

"  This  child  will  live ;  your  doctor  is  no 
prophet,  m}T  clear  friends,"  said  Madame  de 
Maupas,  smiling,  though  with  moist  eyes  ; 
"  and  if  I  were  in  your  place  I  should 
dismiss  him,  and  trust  to  nature  and 
yourselves." 


{To  be  continued.) 
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Charades. 
1. 

Before  my  last  my  Jirst  is  placed ; 
My  whole  by  temper  is  disgraced. 

2. 

Artless  and  unadorned,  my  first, 

Here  no  fine  airs  we  find. 
Beware  how  you  my  next  provoke ; 

Then  peace  were  left  behind. 
My  whole  aye  seeks  his  rights  to  win ; 
For  them  he  fights  through  thick  and 
thin. 


The  young  and  happy  do  my  first, 

Never  the  old  or  sad  ; 
My  second  in  the  marsh  is  heard 

By  many  a  lass  and  lad. 


My  whole  a  merry  pastime  now, 

As  in  the  days  gone  by ; 
Oh,  may  these  happy  English  games 

A  natural  death  ne'er  die  ! 

Word  Squares. 

4. 

Take  shelter  from  my  first  with  speed  ; 
See  that  your  home's  my  second  ; 
My  third  a  tonic  for  your  need  ; 
My  fourth  by  tourists  reckoned 
A  feature  that  they  would  not  miss ; 
Fit  subject  for  an  artist  this. 

5. 

My  first  is  seen  in  Polar  seas; 
My  next  a  high  priest,  if  you  please  ; 
My  third  an  Eastern  potentate ; 
My  fourth  he  sits,  a  magnate  great, 
Within  the  Upper  House  in  state. 
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Double  Acrostics. 
6. 

The   men    are   placed,    the  game  may  now 

begin  ; 
This  side  or  that,  we  know  not  which  will 

win. 

1.  To  him  the  world  owes  deep  and  lasting 

thanks. 

2.  As  greatest  friend  of  Denmark's  son  he 

ranks. 

3.  Immortalised  in  Campbell's  flowing  lines. 

4.  He   as    a    statesman   in   French   annals 

shines. 


We  see  it  blooming  upon  English  soil, 
Refreshing  sight  it  is  to  men  of  toil. 


1.  The  infant  needs  me  when  'tis  weak  and 

small. 

2.  My  power  is  great  and  bringeth  joy  to 

all. 

3.  If  you  would  find  me  take  a  channel  boat. 

4.  A  bitter  cup,  of  which  old  poets  wrote. 

Cryptograph. 
8. 
Gpoaxryxdegpedbpyjdqirpyeaxgi, 
Xyajpyeqxzemxqqdpzqpreaqmxdyclzfvyaxgi  ; 
Jipepgigiardyqggiaexuepgirxdzghuudahe  ; 
Xzejipgiaqabpzeoxqahurhdaqgiardahe. 


Anagram. 

9. 
Cart-horse. 

Historical  Acrostic. 

10. 

A  distinguished  Prussian  General. 

1.  A  famous  battle  which  restored  the 
kingdom  to  the  rightful  line  of  kings  after 
a  lapse  of  nearly  1000  years. 

2.  A  Florentine  painter  whose  name  was 
derived  from  the  favourite  subject  of  his 
art. 

3.  A  French  novelist  and  dramatist. 

4.  The  medical  attendant  and  confidant 
of  a  celebrated  person. 

5.  A  musical  composer. 

Word  Squares. 

11. 

1.  Where  Ganges  flows  I  grow. 

2.  A  metal  we  all  know. 

3.  A  means  of  making  fast. 

4.  Save  these  and  make  them  last. 

12. 

1.  Saved  from  destruction  he. 

2.  Sad  word,  no  more  to  be  ! 

3.  The  greatest  height  of  all. 

4.  This  caused  a  hero's  fall. 


ANSWERS   TO   PUZZLES   ON  PAGE   238. 


1. 

2. 

Mountebank. 

Barrack. 

3. 

4. 

Onion. 

Kingwood. 

5. 
One  may  sooner 

fall  than  rise. 

6. 

A  false  report 

rides  post. 

7. 

Hungry  flies 

bite  sore. 

B  rowning. 

R  ogers. 

E  Hot,  George. 

T  ennyson. 

H  erbert,  George. 

A  ustin,  Alfred. 

R  ossetti,  Christina. 

T  honison. 

E  lliott,  Jane. 


Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 


PICTURE   WANTING    WORDS. 


NOTES    BY    THE    W AY. 
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ROVERS  of  romance  have  been  lately  furnished 
rith  a  story  after  their  own  hearts.  There 
is  probably  nothing  more  marvellous  and 
thrilling  in  the  tales  of  Captain  Mayne  Reid 
or  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  than  the  history  of  the  cruise 
of  the  Columbine.  This  vessel,  a  little  smack  of 
twenty-one  tons  burden,  left  Sumburgh  for  Lerwick, 
in  the  Shetlands,  on  January  30.  She  had  on  board 
three  men,  and  an  elderly  woman,  who  was  going  to 
Lerwick  for  medical  advice.  They  set  sail  in  stormy 
weather,  and  had  hardly  gone  on  their  way  more 
than  four  or  five  miles  when  the  skipper  was  knocked 
overboard.  The  other  two  men  instantly  lowered  a 
boat  to  try  to  save  him,  and  in  their  absence  the  high 
wind  caught  the  sails  of  the  Columbine,  and  bore  her 
off  at  lightning  speed.  Pursuit  in  a  small  rowing 
boat  in  a  rough  sea  was  absolutely  hopeless,  and 
Elizabeth  Monatt  found  herself  alone  at  sea,  in  tem- 
pestuous weather,  being  carried  out  towards  the 
Atlantic,  with  a  very  small  provision  of  food  on 
board  the  little  smack.  It  was  a  position  to  try  the 
courage  and  faith  of  the  strongest,  and  Elizabeth 
Monatt  was  not  of  the  strongest ;  but  she  appears  to 
have  kept  up  heart  and  hope,  and  to  have  never 
despaired  of  her  ultimate  safety.  Chase  was  given 
to  the  Columbine  by  various  craft  from  many  of  the 
Shetland  ports,  but  nothing  was  seen  of  her,  nor  was 
anything  heard  till  a  telegram  arrived  a  week  after 
her  first  disappearance  from  the  British  Consul  at 
Aalesund,  in  Norway,  to  say  that  the  Columbine  had 
been  brought  safely  into  harbour  there,  and  that  the 
woman  was  safe.  When  found,  Elizabeth  Monatt 
had  lashed  herself  close  to  the  hatchway,  and  was  in 
a  very  exhausted  state  from  exposure  and  want  of 
food.  The  last  news  was  that  she  was  being  carefully 
nursed,  and  that  her  condition  was  improving.  It 
is  said  that  her  voyage  in  the  Columbine  was  the 
first  she  had  ever  made  from  her  native  village.  If 
she  recovers  sufficiently  to  return  there  she  will 
probably  never  leave  its  friendly  shelter  again. 

Art. — The  excavations  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens 
are  almost  daily  bringing  to  light  statues  and  frag- 
ments of  sculpture  of  very  great  interest.  They  be- 
long mainly  to  the  archaic  period  of  Greek  art,  before 
the  Persian  war.  The  most  notable  of  the  "finds" 
is  that  of  three  statues  of  women,  which  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  three  daughters  of  Cecrops,  the 
serpent  king  of  mythical  Athens.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  these  were  sacred  statues,  and  were 
buried  for  safety  on  the  spot  where  they  have  just 
been  discovered,  when  the  Athenians  armed  in  the 
defence  of  their  country  against  Xerxes.  It  may  be 
that  the  men  who  knew  the  hiding-place  of  the  stone 
goddesses  were  among  those  who  fell  at  Salamis  or 
Marathon,  and  that  the  secret  died  with  them,  never 
to  be  revealed  but  by  the  spade  of  the  archaeologist 
2400  years  later. 

The  exhibition  of  old  masters  at  Burlington  House 
is  hardly  as  good  as  usual.  Its  principal  features  are 
water-colours  by  Turner,  a  large  number  of  pictures 
by  Wright  of  Derby,  and  a  very  small  Van  Eyck 
representing  St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata. 
This  little  picture  is  supposed,  from  details  of  the 
landscape,  to  have  been  painted  in  Spain.  It  is 
interesting,  but  hardly  so  beautiful  as  most  of  the 
pictures  with  which  Van  Eyck  enriched  the  world. 

EDUCATION. — The  council  of  Newnham  College  is 
contemplating  another  building  to  accommodate  about 
50  students.  It  will  probably  be  in  the  grounds  of 
the  North  Hall,  and  in  close  proximity  to  it.  One 
of  its  principal  features  will  be  a  dining  hall  capable 
of  seating  150  persons.    The  Girl's  Public  Day  School 


Co.  has  just  had  its  annual  meeting.  The  finances 
of  the  company  are  flourishing,  and  the  number  of 
its  schools  and  of  the  pupils  in  them  continues  to 
increase.  There  are  now  30  schools  and  nearly  6000 
scholars.  Any  girl  who  wants  private  teaching  in 
any  of  the  subjects  of  higher  education  cannot  do 
better  than  apply  to  the  University  Association  of 
Women  Teachers.  The  hon.  sec.  is  Miss  A.  E.  Rowe, 
13,  Porchester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 

In  these  days  of  smashing  windows,  looting  shops, 
and  other  forms  of  practical  socialism,  the  verse 
which  Mr.  J.  R.  Lowell,  the  late  American  minister 
in  London,  has  contributed  to  the  discussion  on 
international  copyright  deserves  a  wider  application 
than  the  one  originally  intended  for  it.  It  might  be 
taken  as  a  motto  for  all  who  still  believe  in  the 
eighth  commandment. 

"In  vain  we  call  old  notions  fudge, 
And  bend  our  conscience  to  our  dealing  ; 
The  Ten  Commandments  will  not  budge, 
And  stealing  still  continues  stealing." 

Books. — American  literature,  like  other  American 
products,  is  pre-eminently  superlative,  and  to  an 
American  poet  we  owe  the  shortest  tragic  poem  in 
the  world.  It  is  in  a  volume  called  The  Humbler 
Poets,  published  at  Chicago  by  Messrs.  Jansen  and 
M'Lure.  It  is  not  often  that  the  whole  of  a  tragic 
poem  in  two  cantos  can  be  quoted  in  '  Notes  by  the 
Way.' 

"Canto  I. 

Boy, 

Gun  ; 

Joy, 

Fun! 
Canto  II. 

Gun, 

Bust ; 

Boy, 

Dust." 

Messrs.  Routledge  are  publishing  a  World  Library, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  ;  the  first  number 
is  a  translation  of  Faust  by  Dr.  Anster.  _  The  little 
volumes  are  extremely  attractive  ;  the  print  is  good, 
and  the  paper  and  binding  all  that  can  be  desired. 
The  design  of  the  cover  is  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane.  It 
is  proposed  to  bring  out  a  volume  once  a  fortnight ; 
each  will  contain  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  some 
book  which  ranks  among  the  best  literature  the  world 
has  produced.  The  cost  is  only  a  few  pence  per 
volume.  What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  these  pretty 
and  fascinating  volumes  displaced  the  tiresome  and 
useless  Christmas  and  Easter  cards  which  everybody 
receives  and  nobody  wants  ! 

A  word  of  heartiest  praise  and  appreciation  must 
be  given  to  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson's  Strange  Case  of 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  It  should  be  read  and 
judged  as  an  allegory  of  the  struggle  between  good 
and  evil  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  not  as  a  mere 
jeu  $  esprit  or  a  pretended  examination  of  so-called 
"psychic"  transformations.  The  hopeless  anguish 
of  the  man  who  has  allowed  the  evil  impulses  of  his 
heart  to  get  the  better  of  the  good,  when  he  finds  the 
good  getting  weaker  and  the  evil  becoming  entirely 
uncontrollable,  is  described  as  few  but  Mr.  Stevenson 
could  describe  it.  A  beautiful  new  edition  of  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson  and  the  Tour  in  the  Hebrides  has 
lately  been  brought  out.  Prof.  Henry  Morley  is  the 
Editor.  Anything  which  causes  these  delightftll 
books  to  be  more  widely  read  than  ever  is   welcome. 


awfriuwuwwiiiiiiiniiiii  in  m  i  myii  1 1 


NOON. 

PWABXM     The  flinty  way  he  travelleth 
Is  steeper  now ;  the  goal  is  far  to  win, 
And  close  beside  him  lurks  the  shape  of  Sin, 
And  to  his  brow  blows  up  the  scorching  breath 
Out  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death, 
And  in  his  ears  there  echoes  yet  the  din 
Of  that  great  noontide  market-place  wherein 
All  is  so  vain,  as  the  old  Preacher  saith. 
Good  harnessed  knight,  keep  hope;  thy  pilgrimage 
Is  at  the  midmost ;   good  sir  knight,  cling  fast 
To  these  high  guardians  who  shall  still  assuage 

The  terror  and  the  wounds,  that  so  at  last 
With  loud  All  hail !    All  hail  !    thou  mayst  be  drawn 
Back  to  the  sweet  high  places  of  the  Dawn. 

Victor  Plarr. 
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By  (he  Author  of  "The  Atelier  clu  Lys,"  "Mademoiselle  Mori,' 
"  Women  of  the  Last  Days  of  Old  France,"  &c.,  &c. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 


In  the  Olden  Time,' 


to    knit   and 
a    copy-book 


ffSPERANCE     recovered,     as 
Madame    de    Maupas    pre- 
dicted,    but      her     conva- 
lescence    was      slow     and 
anxious,  nor  did    she   ever 
regain    her    rosy,    country 
look.       She     grew     very 
much,     losing     the     lovely 
rounded  curves  of   early  childhood, 
and   she   remained    long   tired  and 
languid,    declining    active    employ- 
ment,   and    no    longer    able    to    ac- 
company Vaudes  wherever  he  went, 
*  preferring  to  stay  indoors  and  play 
with  Paul,  or  even  to  sit  by  Gene 
vieve's    side,    learning- 
hem,   or     to    write    in 
and    read    under    Paul's    instructions, 
jf    He    had     the    precocious     delight    in 
T  study      not      uncommon      in      delicate 
children,     and     was     eager     to     impart 
all    lie    knew   to   his    playmate.     Hitherto 
Esperance  had    shown  small  inclination  to 
learn,   but  now  that    she  could  not  amuse 
herself    actively,    she    was   a   more   willing 
scholar. 

It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  Vaudes 
that  the  healthy,  merry  child  should  be  thus 
altered  ;  he  did  not  want  her  to  be  diligent 
or  quiet  or  anything  but  what  she  had  been, 
but  he  knew  that  it  would  be  long  before 
the  effect  of  such  an  illness  could  be  shaken 
off,  and,  besides,  it  was  inevitable  that  she 
should  grow  older,  though  he  would  like  to 
have  kept  his  baby  as  a  baby,  and  after  all 
she  was  regaining  strength,  however  slowly. 
What  no  one  remarked  was  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  Genevieve  was  losing  it.  The 
great  struggle  which  she  had  gone  through 
when  she  nerved  herself  to  tell  that  secret 
which  still  remained  untold,  the  broken 
nights  which  followed,  and  the  strain  of 
heart  which  had  filled  all  these  past  years 
combined  to  exhaust  her.  She  had  been 
profoundly  unhappy.  "It  has  been  of  no 
use,"  she  often  thought  to  herself,  fancying 
that  she  was  much  less  important  to  her 
husband  than  was  really  the  case,  but  forced 
to  carry  about  the  burden  with  which,  she 
had  laden  herself,  without  an  audible  sigh. 


She  hardly  thought  of  what  she  had  done  as 
wrong ;  it  appeared  to  her  rather  as  a  plan 
that  had  failed  and  cruelly  punished  her  by 
failing.  Every  day  she  got  a  little  more 
tired  in  mind  and  body,  with  a  little  less 
spirit  for  the  day's  work.  Now  and  then 
a  momentary  sad  wonder  crossed  her  that 
no  one  noticed  how  tired  she  was,  but  as 
they  did  not  she  said  nothing. 

The  illness  of  Esperance  brought  her  a 
good  deal  into  contact  with  Madame  de 
Maupas.  Vaudes  saw  that  the  Marquise 
knew  from  long  experience  how  to  deal  with 
sick  children,  and  if  she  had  been  an  aris- 
tocrat twice  over  he  would  gladly  have' 
welcomed  her  in  those  trying  days  when 
Esperance  seemed  to  go  back  rather  than 
make  progress,  and  nothing  which  he  could 
advise  amused  or  soothed  her.  Both  he 
and  Genevieve  turned  to  her  gladly  if  at 
such  times  she  appeared — Vaudes,  because 
he  was  at  his  wits'  end  with  anxiety,  and 
forgot  everything  but  that  his  child  was 
suffering,  and  Genevieve  because  the  con- 
stant attendance  on  the  child  whom  she 
did  not  love,  and  who  absorbed  all  her 
husband's  thoughts,  wearied  her  intolerably. 
The  chevalier  too  was  invaluable  with  his 
games  and  his  stories,  and  Paul  was  always 
welcome  to  Esperance.  He  would  sit  on 
her  bed  and  chatter  to  her,  though  usually 
a  silent  child  even  with  his  mother,  paint 
pictures  for  her,  and  show  her  how  to  plait 
straw  boxes,  and  make  a  hundred  trifles 
with  which  he  had  learned  to  employ  him- 
self, and  the  sight  of  Esperance's  brightening 
face  made  Vaudes  too  happy  for  him  to 
cavil  at  the  cause,  even  though  he  foresaw 
with  annoyance  that  such  an  intimacy  as 
this  could  not  be  later  broken  off.  He  was 
ashamed  of  himself,  but  he  was  no  Brutus 
where  his  child  was  concerned. 

Madame  de  Maupas  had  a  certain  liking 
for  him,  and  admitted  that  he  had  no  re- 
semblance to  the  type  of  demagogue,  ragged 
and  insolent,  common  among  his  party,  and 
she  wondered  why  Genevieve  appeared  so 
sad  and  spiritless.  She  certainly  had  a 
kind  husband.  There  must  have  been  heavy- 
troubles  in  her  life,  even  beyond  that  horror 
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of  the  Revolution  and  her  husband's  party, 
which  was  easily  perceived,  and  which  was 
a  bond  between  her  and  the  Marquise, 
though  they  rarely  touched  on  the  subject. 
Genevieve  was  too  loyal  to  Yaudes  to  hint 
that  she  could  blame  him,  and  her  habit  of 
caution  made  her  avoid  all  dangerous  topics, 
but  in  those  quiet  moments  when  the  two 
sat  together  while  Esperance  slept  or  was 
amused  by  Paul,  they  could  hardly  help 
falling  into  confidential  talk ;  unlike  as  they 
were  by  rank  and  education,  circumstances 
brought  them  strangely  near  one  another. 
Neither  had  any  intimate  friend  in  Yalentre  ; 
the  Marquise  was  the  only  lady  who  had  yet 
returned  there,  and  Genevieve  had  made  no 
more  acquaintances  here  than  at  Lyons,  for 
not  only  did  the  increasing  unpopularity  of 
her  democratic  husband  isolate  her,  but  the 
sense  of  a  secret  which  must  be  kept  from 
every  one  cut  her  off  from  friendships. 
Sometimes  she  spoke  of  her  boy,  and 
Madame  de  Maupas  noticed  how  much  more 
this  child  seemed  to  have  been  to  her  than 
Esperance  was.  "  But  that  is  natural,"  she 
thought,  recollecting  her  own  Paul,  "  a  boy 
is  always  more  to  a  mother  than  a  girl," 
and  once  she  said,  "  Had  you  no  other  child 
than  your  little  son?  " 

"  Yes,  a  dear  little  girl,"  answered  Gene- 
vieve, for  once  off  her  guard. 

"  Older  or  younger  than  Esperance  %  " 

"  Madame,  I  —  I  do  not  know  what 
you  mean,"  stammered  Genevieve,  greatly 
startled. 

"  I  must  have  misunderstood ;  I  fancied 
you  meant  you  had  had  three  children." 

"  No,  madame,  certainly  not,"  answered 
Genevieve,  with  such  unnecessary  decision 
that  it  deepened  the  surprise  of  Madame  de 
Maupas,  who  looked  at  her  pale,  disturbed 
face,  and  thought,  "  There  is  some  mystery." 

"  The  loss  of  your  boy  must  have  gone  very 
hard  with  your  husband,"  she  said  ;  "  how 
fond  he  seems  of  this  little  Esperance  ! " 

"  He  is,"  Genevieve  answered  with  a  deep, 
stifled  sigh  which  did  not  escape  the  ear  of 
her  listener. 

"  Children  are  such  a  bond  in  married 
life,"  said  Madame  de  Maupas,  rather  ex- 
perimentally. 

"Not  always,"  was  the  reply  of  Gene- 
vieve, and  the  look  which  flitted  over  her 
face  told  a  great  deal. 

They  were  sitting  in  the  garden  behind 
the  house,  niched  into  an  angle  of  the  town 
wall.  There  was  an  arbour  and  a  few 
trees,  whose  tops  rose  above   the   massive 


fortification ;  more  than  once,  in  days  of 
buoyant  health,  Esperance  had  climbed  high 
enough  in  them  to  look  down  on  the  river 
rushing  below,  the  towered  bridge,  and  the. 
Saldanhac  woods,  with  a  wide  outlook  of 
crags  and  vineyards  and  more  distant  hills. 
A  plaster  statue  of  the  Republic  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  garden,  which  Yaudes  had  set 
there.  He  had  given  Esperance  a  nosegay 
that  morning  ;  she  was  so  fond  of  flowers 
that  even  at  the  time  when  she  was  almost 
too  ill  to  notice  anything  they  would  win  a 
smile  from  her,  and  she  would  lay  her  cheek 
on  them,  calmed  and  pleased.  She  and 
Paul  had  been  sitting  for  some  time  at  the 
foot  of  a  bank  of  turf  sloping  up  to  the 
walls,  arranging  and  tying  up  the  bouquet. 
The  two  mothers  watching  them  saw  them 
rise  and  go  gravely  up  to  the  statue,  while 
Esperance  said,  "  Now,  Paul,  let  us  make 
an  offering  to  the  dear,  good  Republic,  who 
protects  us  against  the  wicked  aristocrats 
who  would  make  slaves  of  us,  and  against 
the  cruel  princes  and  kings  that  want  to 
give  France  back  to  them.  You  put  the 
flowers  in  that  vase,  and  I  will  sing,"  and 
in.  her  pretty,  clear  voice,  still  a  little 
weak  from  illness,  she  began  to  sing  that 
Ca  ira  which  was  associated  with  all  the 
worst  crimes  of  the  Revolution. 

"This  is  too  much,"  exclaimed  Madame 
de  Maupas,  almost  violently,  and  stopping 
her  ears.    "  Paul,  come  here  this  moment." 

Both  children  came,  equally  astonished. 
Genevieve  was  as  pale  as  the  Marquise,  who; 
however,  immediately  turned  to  her  with  a 
smile  of  kind  apology,  though  the  tears 
were  hanging  on  her  eyelashes,  and  said, 
"  Forgive  me,  but  those  horrible  words — and 
to  see  my  son  ! — But  these  children  are  so 
happy  as  not  to  understand." 

11  What  have  we  done,  mamma  1 "  asked 
Paul  wonderingly. 

"  Listen,  my  boy  ;  that  Republic  which  you 
are  feting  drove  us  out  of  France  and  cost 
your  father's  life  and  your  own  fortune,  and 
as  I  fled  with  you  from  our  burning  chateau 
in  the  darkness  I  heard  the  wretches  who 
set  it  on  fire  and  murdered  your  father  sing 
that  very  Ca  ira.  Do  you  understand  why 
I  say  that  Paul  de  Maupas  cannot,  even  in 
child's  play,  do  honour  to  the  Revolution  1  " 

"  Yes,  mamma.  But  what  is  the  Revolu- 
tion?" 

So  intense  was  the  horror  for  that  tre- 
mendous convulsion  felt  by  those  who  suffered 
from  it,  that  Madame  de  Maupas  had  never 
touched  on  it  with  Paul,  scarcely  even  with 
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the  chevalier.  The  boy  really  did  not  know 
anything  about  it.  His  mother  looked  at 
Genevieve.  Paul,  seeing  her  hesitate,  was 
the  more  curious. 

"  My  child,  if  you  were  older — "  She 
paused;  a  generous  desire  to  say  nothing 
which  could  hurt  the  pale  woman  at  her 
side,  or  embitter  Paul  in  future  days  against 
his  countrymen,  restrained  the  words  on  her 
lips  and  prompted  another  reply. 

"  Well,  you  can  understand  this.  The 
Revolution  has  altered  everything;  it  has 
destroyed  all  distinctions  between  man  and 
man.  Henceforward  the  only  difference  will 
be  between  the  ignorant  and  the  educated." 

"  And  the  good  republicans  will  govern  in- 
stead of  the  bad  aristocrats,"  said  Esperance. 
"  Papa  says  so." 

"  Child,  be  silent !  "  broke  in  Genevieve, 
a  red  spot  coming  to  her  cheeks.  She  felt 
as  if  Esperance  had  been  speaking  blasphemy 
against  her  own  order. 

"She  does  not  know  what  she  is  saying," 
said  Madame  de  Maupas. 

"No,  she  does  not,"  returned  Genevieve, 
casting  a  singular  look  upon  the  child,  and 
Madame  de  Maupas,  who  had  recovered  her 
usual  gaiety,  drew  the  little  girl  towards  her 
and  said,  "  Listen,  my  little  one  ;  you  do  not 
think  Paul  or  me  wicked." 

"No,"  said  Esperance,  with  wide  eyes  of 
wonder. 

"  Nor  M.  de  Colombe,  who  is  so  kind  to 
you." 

"  Oh  no." 

"  And  yet  we  are  aristocrats." 

"  Are  you  1  "  said  Esperance,  contemplating 
her  with  mingled  astonishment  and  incre- 
dulity.    *  But  why  are  you  %  " 

"  Because  we  were  born  so,"  laughed 
Madame  de  Maupas ;  "  we  could  not  help 
it." 

"But  you  would  if  you  could,"  said 
Esperance,  with  conviction.  "  And  you 
are  all  good." 

"  You  see  there  are  good  and  bad  people 
everywhere.  There  are  some  good  aris- 
tocrats, and  it  might  be  possible  to  find 
fault  with  a  few  republicans,"  said  Madame 
de  Maupas,  with  irony  which  she  could  not 
quite  suppress.  "True.  Bun  away,  little 
one.  Happy  child,"  she  added,  turning  to 
Genevieve,  "  her  father  is  her  ideal.  And 
who  could  wish  it  otherwise  1 ' ' 

No  smile  came  to  Genevieve's  lips.  She 
took  up  her  needles  and  began  to  knit 
rapidly. 

"But    there  must    be    difficulties,"    the 


Marquise  went  on,  "since  you  do  not  feel 
alike  on  certain  points." 

"Ah,  madame,  he  does  not  scoff  and 
blaspheme  as  some  of  his  party  do,  and  I 
have  taught  her  to  pray ;  but  to  think  that 
she  has  never  seen  a  church  open,  nor  heard 
mass  !  "  exclaimed  Genevieve.  "  Why  is  it 
that  when,  as  we  hear,  some  priests  are 
allowed  to  officiate  in  Paris  and  other  towns," 
— she  paused  an  instant,  recollecting  pain- 
fully how  Vaudes  had  taken  this  news, — "  we 
have  none  here — none  to  bless  a  marriage, 
nor  hear  a  confession,  nor  give  the  last 
sacraments?" 

"  But  that  will  not  continue.  M.  de 
Colombe, — you  know  he  gathers  up  news 
out  of  the  air  he  breathes,"  said  Madame  de 
Maupas,  smiling, — "  he  tells  me  that  one  of 
your  Valentre  priests  is  to  be  here  imme- 
diately, the  Abbe  Boussel  I  think  he  called 
him.  Perhaps  he  would  take  Paul  for  a 
pupil ;  he  is  too  old  for  my  teaching,  nine 
his  next  birthday — we  have  already  been 
here  nearly  three  years  ! — and  as  for  the 
attempts  of  M.  de  Colombe,  they  result  in 
the  history  of  Clovis,  or  in  reading  his 
romance  or  his  tragedies." 

"  A  priest  about  to  return ! "  repeated 
Genevieve,  with  emotion  which  surprised  her 
companion,  to  whom  it  had  been  chiefly 
interesting  on  her  son's  account.  She  was 
no  sceptic,  like  too  many  Frenchwomen  at 
that  period,  but  she  was  not  what  she  would 
have  called  devote,  and  she  smiled  a  little 
to  see  what  a  vast  importance  the  news  had 
for  Genevieve.  She  had  never  considered 
religion  so  absolutely  needful  for  people  who 
lived  in  the  world ;  she  had  attended  mass, 
and  shown  due  respect  to  ecclesiastics ;  but 
she  thought  that  people  called  to  a  truly 
devout  life  went  into  the  cloister,  and  the 
glistening  eyes  and  thankful  emotion  of  her 
companion  surprised  and  almost  amused  her, 
although  perhaps  she  felt  a  glimmering  per- 
ception that  Genevieve  saw  further  and 
deeper  than  she  did. 

Genevieve  watched  in  unspoken  anxiety 
for  the  next  news.  To  her  the  return  of 
the  Abbe  Boussel  was  the  one  great  public 
event,  and  she  would  have  said  that  the 
coup  d'etat  of  a  few  months  before,  which 
had  been  in  fact  the  death-blow  of  the 
Republic,  was  quite  unimportant  in  com- 
parison. But  for  that  blow,  however,  St. 
Martin's  church  would  certainly  still  have 
been  closed.  Bonaparte  was  now  all  power- 
ful, though  still  called  only  First  Consul; 
his  conciliatory  conduct  to  the  clergy  had 
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won  thousands  of  people  who  had  hitherto 
opposed  everything  connected  with  the 
Revolution,  and  he  well  knew  that  the 
strength  thus  gained  made  it  worth  while 
to  defy  the  large  party  enraged  by  his  policy. 
Who  could  lift  a  protest  with  any  chance  of 


return,  until  the  popular  feeling  had  been 
tested  J  but  manifestly  the  general  feeling 
was  one  of  joy,  and  though  a  small  party 
held  sullenly  aloof,  the  general  public  nocked 
to  attend  the  first  mass  heard  in  Valentre 
for  nearly  twelve  years.     During  all  that 


Esperance  said,  "Note,  Paul,  let  us  make  an  offering  to  the  dear  good  Republic." — p.  291. 


being  heard  against  the  supporter  of  the 
Pope,  the  victor  of  Marengo  and  Hohen- 
linden  1 

It  was  not  long  before  the  excitement  in 
Valentre"  told  that  St.  Martin's  was  re- 
opened.    Only  one   priest    was    allowed    to 


time  the  inhabitants  had  been  absolutely 
deprived  of  all  offices  of  religion,  and  had 
seen  heaped  upon  the  Christian  faith  through- 
out France  every  gross  and  disgusting  insult 
which  men  could  devise  to  offend  believers 
and  insult  their  God.     The  sense  of  this  had 
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lain  like  a  nightmare  on  many  not  especially 
devout,  while  to  earnest  Christians  it  had 
been  a  horror  and  a  sin  beyond  words.  It 
was  with  a  rebound  of  relief  that  Valentre 
saw  the  doors  of  its  chief  church  open,  and 
heard  the  bells  ring  again  from  its  tower. 

But  some  in  Valentre  felt  very  differently. 
Genevieve  knew  that  Vaudes  meant  to  ab- 
sent himself  all  that  da}- ;  the  settled  gloom 
on  his  face  told  her  only  too  plainly  how  he 
regarded  this  restoration  of  religion,  and  she 
knew  it  would  grate  harshly  if  his  wife  were 
seen  at  St.  Martin's.  But  a  stronger  feeling 
than  even  her  love  for  him  came  in  ;  she  had 
sickened  and  craved  for  the  holy  offices  of 
which  she  had  been  so  long  deprived,  for 
spiritual  counsel  and  pardon,  and  she  would 
not  be  kept  away.  There  was  something  else 
on  which  she  was  determined. 

"Jacques,"  she  said,  with  the  needless 
abruptness  of  a  timid  person  who  had  wound 
herself  up  to  say  something  which  costs  a 
great  effort,  "lam  going  to  mass  to-morrow, 
and  I  shall  take  Esperance." 

"  As  you  will  for  yourself,"  he  answered, 
"  you  must  go  your  own  way  as  usual ;  but 
my  daughter  shall  learn  no  catechism  but 
les  Droits  de  V Homme." 

"Esperance  must  go  with  me,"  she  re- 
peated, flushing  red  ;  "  she  is  a  child  of  the 
Church ;  she  has  been  baptized  ;  the  Church 
has  a  right  over  her." 

"The  Church!"  he  repeated,  with  fast 
rising  anger.  "Bah!  And  when  was  she 
baptized  1  this  is  the  first  I  ever  heard  of 
it,"  and,  as  Genevieve  hesitated,  alarmed  and 
confused,  "  But  I  need  not  ask  ;  your  Pere 
Thomas  would  not  fail  to  be  at  hand." 

"  That  is  to  say,  he  never  shunned  risking 
his  life  for  his  flock,  even  when  to  venture 
among  us  meant  death.  If  he  were  not  a 
jmest  you  would  be  the  first  to  call  him  a 
hero." 

Vaudes  knew  this  was  true  ;  but  he  hated 
priestcraft  so  intensely  that  it  blinded  him 
to  the  nobility  which  otherwise  he  would 
have  been  the  first  to  acknowledge. 

"I  know  him  as  an  intolerant  bigot,"  he 
answered,  with  keen  vindictiveness,  "a  priest 
to  his  finger-ends.  Esperance  shall  fall  into 
the  hands  of  no  calotin.  She  is  a  child  of 
the  Revolution." 

"  Yes ;  you  would  have  her  grow  up  like 
those  shameless  women  at  Lyons  !  You 
would  have  her  join  in  vile  songs  and  hear 
vile  words  without  a  blush,  and  see  the  carts 
go  by  to  the  Place  Bellecour  without  a  tear, 
as   1   have   seen  girls  not  sixteen   do !     It 


would  be  ten  thousand  times  better  if  she 
had  died  six  months  ago  then,"  Genevieve 
went  on  vehemently. 

"Esperance  is  my  daughter  and  will  go 
my  way.'^ 

"She  is  just  as  much  my  daughter  as 
yours,"  retorted  Genevieve,  with  a  strange 
look  which  he  recalled  long  afterwards ;  "  or 
does  your  Revolution,  which  you  say  gives 
equal  rights  to  every  one,  make  children 
their  father's  property  only1?" 

Vaudes  had  never  seen  her  so  moved. 

"The  child  shall  choose,"  he  said,  after 
looking  at  her  for  a  moment.  "  Esperance, 
come  here." 

"  Oh,  she  will  go  with  you ;  I  do  not 
need  to  be  told  that,"  answered  Genevieve, 
bitterly. 

Esperance  came  at  the  call. 

"  Listen,  my  daughter,"  said  Vaudes. 
"Your  mother  is  going  to-morrow  to  a 
place  they  call  a  church ;  there  will  be  a 
great  many  people  there,  listening  to  a  man 
talking  in  a  tongue  they  do  not  understand. 
Will  you  go  with  her,  or  with  me  to  buy  a 
new  cow,  and  drive  in  the  patache  ?  " 

A  drive  in  the  patache  was  a  great  tempt- 
ation, yet  she  hesitated. 

"  I  want  to  see  what  a  church  is,"  she 
said,  "  Paul  and  Madame  de  Maupas,  and 
the  chevalier  are  all  going  to-morrow." 

"How!  you  will  not  go  with  father?" 
said  Vaudes,  so  keenly  disappointed  that  his 
dark  face  changed  colour.  Genevieve  said 
nothing.  Her  sudden  energy  was  spent. 
Esperance  looked  at  her  and  then  at  him. 

"  Yes,  yes,  papa,  I  will  go  with  you,"  she 
cried,  putting  her  arms  round  his  neck; 
"take  me  in  the  ^atac/^e." 

He  kissed  her  and  set  her  down.  This 
clash  had  been  exceedingly  painful,  and  he 
foresaw  others,  perhaps  worse.  As  Gene- 
vieve had  protested,  Esperance  was  as  much 
her  child  as  his  ;  he  could  not  separate  them 
if  he  would. 

Nevertheless,  he  started  early  the  next 
morning,  with  Esperance  very  happy  by  his 
side,  for  the  distant  farm  whither  he  was 
bound.  Little  as  he  could  once  have  ex- 
pected it,  Vaudes  had  become  a  "  notable," 
a  proprietor,  and  found  his  possessions  pros- 
per and  increase,  though  he  helped  others 
abundantly,  especially  exiled  friends.  To 
have  been  a  notable  four  or  five  years  earlier 
would  perhaps  have  cost  him  his  head,  for 
this  class  had  been  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
the  Jacobins,  as  owning  property  and  being 
better  educated   than  most    of   themselves, 
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and  lie  felt  his  position  inconsistent  with  his 
politics ;  yet  why  not  own  what  he  was  ready 
to  share  1  and  one  day  his  daughter  would  be 
well  dowered,  and  marry  a  good  patriot. 

He  stayed  away  all  day,  and  the  child, 
merry  and  excited  by  the  change,  showed 
no  fatigue  until  towards  evening,  when  she 
suddenly  began  to  cry  and  say  her  head 
ached.  It  was  only  that  she  was  over-tired, 
but  since  her  fall  a  headache  had  been  terror 
to  Yaudes,  and  he  was  in  despair  at  the 
thought  of  the  long  drive  home;  nor  was 
the  fermiere,  from  whom  he  had  bought  the 
cow,  consoling. 

"Ill,  you  say,  and  keep  her  all  day  in 
such  a  sun  !  "  she  said,  holding  up  her  hands  ; 
"  a  man  with  a  young  child  is  like  a  peacock 
with  its  chick,  sure  to  drag  it  about  till  it 
drops." 

Vaudes  felt  so  rebuked  and  miserable 
that  he  could  hardly  face  Genevieve,  though 
Esperance  had  slept  all  the  way  home,  and 
only  looked  rather  tired  and  pale  when  he 
led  her  indoors.  Genevieve  made  no  com- 
ment on  his  humble  avowal  of  having 
knocked  the  child  up,  but  put  her  at  once  to 
bed.  He  asked  nothing  of  what  she  had 
done  that  day,  and  did  not  guess  that  she 
had  not  gone  to  St.  Martin's  after  all.  The 
struggle  of  the  evening  before  and  a  sleep- 
less night  had  exhausted  her.  Harclty  had 
the  jmtaclie  rolled  away  over  the  bridge 
when  a  sick  dizziness  came  over  her,  and  she 
could  only  stagger  blindly  to  her  bed  and 
sink  down  upon  it.  Everything  seemed 
slipping  away  from  her ;  an  agony  of  fear 
possessed  her  that  she  should  die  alone,  un- 
confeSsed,  her  secret  untold.  She  could  not 
call  for  help,  nor  would  any  one  have  heard 
if  she  had  called.  She  heard  steps  and  a 
crutch  on  the  stairs, — Paul  could  now  descend 
with  the  help  of  his  mother's  arm, — and  she 
thought  she  distinguished  M.  de  Colombe's 
voice.  So  he  was  going  too  ;  she  should  not 
have  expected  that,  she  thought  vaguely, 
unaware  that  he  regarded  this  attendance 
at  public  worship  as  a  respect  due  to  that 
altar  which  supported  the  throne.  It  had  a 
political  significance  to  the  chevalier,  and  he 
felt  it  a  duty  to  himself  and  his  order  to  be 
present,  though  he  had  rarely  attended  mass 
in  old  days ;  not  that  he  was  a  pltilosojylte, 
but  he  had  just  as  much  and  no  more  faith 
than  was  usual  in  men  of  his  rank  and  time. 
Religion  did  not  govern  their  conduct  or 
raise  their  morals ;  but  the  most  sceptical 
would  have  sent  for  a  priest  on  his  death- 
bed.    It  was  such  men  as  he  who  helped  to 


make  men  like  Vaudes,  with  their  almost 
fierce  conviction  and  passionate  earnestness, 
unbelievers. 

The  sounds  died  away,  and  all  was  still. 
Some  one  came  into  the  shop,  a  customer,  or 
perhaps  a  thief.  Genevieve  tried  to  rise 
and  could  not.  She  heard  an  impatient 
knock  to  summon  her,  and  then  the  door 
shut.  People  went  by  in  the  street,  pro- 
bably to  St.  Martin's.  The  first  mass  must 
be  over  by  now.  And  she  could  not  go ! 
"  I  must  be  very  ill,"  she  thought ;  but  by- 
and-by  the  dizziness  went  off,  and  by  the 
afternoon  she  found  herself  able  to  move 
and  get  something  to  eat.  Madame  de 
Maupas  came  in,  all  touched  and  glowing. 

"  I  could  not  have  believed  how  much  it 
would  move  me,"  she  exclaimed ;  "it  was  a 
lovely  sight !  such  tears  of  joy,  and  a  crowd 
— un  monde  fou  !  Every  one  was  saying 
that  things  will  go  better  for  us  now  we 
have  God  among  us  again.  Paul  was  en- 
raptured, and  as  for  the  chevalier,  he  cried 
like  a  child.  But  where  were  you  1  Your 
husband  would  not  go,  of  course ;  but  you 
and  Esperance?  We  should  have  come  for 
you  both,  only  we  were  a  little  late — such  a 
journey  for  Paul ! — and  I  believed  you  gone." 

"  I  could  not  go,"  answered  Genevieve, 
and  it  was  like  a  cry  of  pain. 

When  she  heard  why  Genevieve  had  not 
gone,  she  looked  grave. 

"  You  should  see  a  doctor,  my  poor  friend," 
she  said. 

"  Dr.  Malet  %  we  have  no  other." 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  But  does  your  husband 
not  see  you  are  ill  1 " 

"He  is  used  to  it." 

"  Exactly.  You  have  too  much  to  do ; 
you  ought  to  have  a  servant.  Ah,  just 
heaven !  what  am  I  saying  %  an  officieuse,  I 
mean,"  she  laughed,  using  the  name  which 
servants  insisted  on,  now  that  anything 
implying  service  was  held  to  be  an  affront 
to  the  dignity  of  man. 

"  No,  no,  madame ;  I  am  glad  I  have 
plenty  to  do,  I  should  die  if  I  had  not," 
answered  Genevieve  with  sick  impatience, 
and  again  the  thought  crossed  the  mind  of 
the  Marquise,  "  This  woman  has  some 
mystery  in  her  past." 

She  made  an  opportunity  for  meeting 
Yaudes  next  day,  and  observed,  "  I  hope 
your  wife  is  better  1 " 

"  Better  !  "  repeated  Yaudes. 

"  How  !  you  do  not  know  how  ill  she  was 
yesterday?" 

"  111 !  no,  she  did  not  tell  mo." 
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"I  have  been  indiscreet  then.  But  yon 
must  have  seen  how  pallid  and  thin  she 
grows,"  said  Madame  de  Maupas,  knowing 
perfectly  well  he  had  not,  and  desirous  to 
punish  him  for  his  blindness. 

Vaudes  was  anxious  enough  now.  He 
sought  Genevieve  and  reproached  her,  mas- 
culine fashion,  for  not  having  complained, 
not  guessing  her  thought  that  if  he  had 
loved  her  there  would  have  been  no  need 
to  complain,  he  would  have  seen  it  for 
himself.  He  insisted  on  fetching  the  doctor, 
who  prescribed  as  usual,  in  a  jovial  tone,  as 
if  people  only  had  to  take  his  drugs  to  get 
well.  Genevieve  quietly  threw  them  away, 
but  though  she  escaped  being  made  worse 
by  them,  something  else  was  draining  her 
strength  ;  she  knew  she  was  growing  weaker, 
though  she  denied  it  to  Vaudes  and  every 
one  who  questioned  her,  and  got  through 
the  day's  work  as  usual,  at  a  cost  only 
known  to  herself. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Abbe  Poussel  was  middle-aged,  with 
a  loose,  large  frame,  much  more  active  than 
could  have  been  expected,  a  large  face,  a 
high  complexion,  and  a  strong  local  accent. 
He  was  of  very  humble  birth,  and  would 
have  appeared  a  mere  peasant  but  for  a  kind, 
sensible  mouth,  a  certain  air  of  authority, 
and  the  steady,  full  look  of  his  grey  eyes. 
He  had  led  a  life  full  of  danger  for  over  a 
dozen  years,  and  he  was  very  glad  that  it 
was  possible  for  an  ecclesiastic  to  take  the 
new  oath  to  the  State,  devised  by  Napoleon, 
without  disloyalty  to  his  priestly  duty. 
When  the  Terror  crushed  public  worship  he 
remained  in  Valentre,  lodging  concealed  in 
a  granary,  where  he  set  up  an  altar,  round 
which  a  few  faithful  worshippers  would  come 
under  cover  of  darkness,  until  he  was  de- 
nounced, and  barely  escaped,  more  fortunate 
than  two  others,  equally  devoted,  who  were 
arrested  and  guillotined.  After  that  he 
went  from  village  to  village  in  the  wild  hills 
of  Quercy,  taking  his  life  in  his  hand  to 
minister  to  the  sick  and  dying,  baptizing 
and  marrying  here  and  there ;  but  he  was 
too  well  known  in  Valentre  to  venture  back 
until  persecution  was  over.  The  Abbe 
Roussel  had  no  natural  love  of  hardship 
and  danger;  he  met  them  because  it  came 
in  the  way  of  duty,  without  hesitation  and 


with  unconscious  heroism,  because  it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  do  otherwise,  but  he  did 
not  feel  the  austere  joy  in  discomfort  and 
suffering  which  upheld  Pere  Thomas;  he 
had  a  childlike  pleasure  in  returning  to  a 
settled  home,  even  such  a  humble  lodging  as 
his  present  one,  and  in  the  little  offerings  of 
his  flock,  and  it  was  a  great  joy  to  him  to 
be  welcomed  back,  and  see  old  friends  come 
round  him,  though  there  were  tragical  empty 
places,  and  grievous  stories  to  hear.  He 
looked  radiant  as  he  went  about,  though 
the  ravages  committed  on  his  church  made 
him  shake  his  head  gravely  and  wonder 
whence  the  money  for  repairs  was  to  come, 
not  to  speak  of  a  decent  amount  of  decora- 
tion. The  first  days  of  his  return  were 
crowded  with  occupation.  Besides  saying 
two  masses  he  heard  innumerable  confes- 
sions, baptized  children,  and  there  were 
parochial  matters  to  organise  as  unostenta- 
tiously as  possible,  and  difficulties  to  smoothe 
away.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  he  was 
thankful  when  late  evening  brought  a  re- 
spite, and  he  could  walk  alone  round  the 
church  and  think  over  past  and  present 
quietly. 

He  stood  still  before  a  side  chapel,  and 
looked  up  at  the  windows,  where  only  a  few 
fragments  of  the  noble  painted  glass  which 
had  once  filled  it  remained.     It  was  at  that 
altar  he  had  said  the  last  mass  celebrated 
before  the  church  was  closed.     There  had 
been  the    deluge  since  then  !     The  church 
had  been  used  as  a  storehouse ;  the  organs, 
the  carved  stalls,  had  been  broken  up ;  the 
relics  which  had  been  the  glory  of  Valentro 
were  thrown  out  and  burned  while  the  crowd 
howled    the    Marseillaise !       And   then    he 
thought  of  his  earlier  life  and  of  his  ordina- 
tion ;  he  vividly  recollected  what  a  trembling 
seized  him  as  he  left  his  place  to  make  those 
vows  which  would  set  him  apart  for  ever, 
and  divide  his  old  life  and  his  new  one  as 
with  an  impassable  gulf.     "  Scis  illos  esse 
dignosT'   the   bishop  had  asked,  and  then 
came  the  reply  of  the  archdeacon  who  pre- 
sented the  candidates,  declaring  that  as  far 
as  human  weakness  allowed  it  to  be  known, 
he  knew  and  attested  that  these  candidates 
were    worthy,    and    the    bishop    responded, 
"  Deo   gratias  ! "    and  the  august  ceremony 
went  on.     As  he  recalled  all  this  the  Abbe 
Roussel   stood  lost  in   humble  self-examin- 
ation.    To  him  his  life  since  then  appeared 
full  of  failures ;  at  the  best  he  had  hardly 
done  that  which  it  was  his  duty  to  do.     If 
others    had  done  as  much,   very  likely  he 
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would  have  thought  it  admirable  ;  as  it  was, 
he  found  nothing  praiseworthy  or  remarkable 
about  it.  He  knelt  and  prayed,  and  then 
rising  turned  to  shut  the  church,  when  he 
perceived  a  woman  sitting  on  a  step  and 
leaning  against  a  pillar.  She  looked  weak 
and  ill,  and  going  up  to  her  he  asked  her 
name. 

"  Genevieve  Vaudes  !  "  he  repeated.  "  You 
are  in  trouble1?  you  came  perhaps  to  con- 
fess?" 

"  I  came  too  late,  father ;  you  had  left 
the  confessional,  and  I  dared  not  ask  you  to 
return — you  have  had  so  many  penitents  to- 
day." 

"I  am  ready  to  hear  you,  my  daughter." 
"I  cannot  stay,"  she  answered  hurriedly; 
"my   husband    will    be    returning,    and    it 
takes  me  so  long  to  get  back.     I  walk  so 
slowly." 

She  spoke  in  short,  panting  sentences ; 
the  effort  of  going  up  the  long  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  church  had  painfully  quickened 
the  beating  of  the  feeble  heart. 

"  I  must  not  make  Vaudes  angry.     If  he 
should  forbid  me  to  come  here  !  " 
"  Is  he  unkind  1 " 

"Oh,  no,  not  unkind.  He  does  not  un- 
derstand what  it  is  to  me,  that  is  all.  I 
must  go,  father." 

She  began  to  move  hurriedly  towards  the 
door.  In  her  heart  she  dreaded  to  confess, 
even  while  longing  to  do  it.  What  would 
become  of  her  if  the  abbe  told  her  she  must 
reveal  her  secret?  And  she  felt  almost  sure 
he  would  declare  she  must  not  die  with  it 
untold.  He  walked  by  her  side.  "I  will 
see  you  at  your  own  house,"  he  said. 

"No,  no — Vaudes " 

"  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  an  excuse," 
he  said  with  a  smile ;  "  even  a  priest  may 
enter  your  shop,  I  suppose.  At  what  hour 
will  it  be  best  to  come?  " 

"  Any  afternoon,"  she  answered,  between 
submission  and  reluctance,  and  then  they 
parted  and  she  dragged  herself  home. 

The  next  day  Esperance,  sitting  in  the 
shop  to  give  notice  if  any  customers  came, 
saw  a  broad-shouldered  man  in  a  looped-up 
hat  and  a  rusty  cassock  come  in.  It  was  a 
costume  altogether  unknown  to  her,  and 
something  in  his  aspect  struck  her  as  novel 
also.  She  sat  and  gazed  curiously  at  him 
while  he  stood  looking  round.  Some  of  the 
cabinets  and  carved  chairs  told  him  strange 
tales  ;  he  had  seen  them  in  far  other  places. 
"  Shall  I  call  mamma  %  "  asked  the  child. 
He  had   not   noticed   the  little  figure,  and 


started,  smiling  kindly  as  he  perceived  whence 
came  the  little  voice. 

"  You  are  not  Madame  Vaudes'  daughter  % " 
he  asked,  with  visible  surprise ;  for  this 
slender,  fair  child,  too  thin  and  angular  for 
beauty,  especially  for  the  taste  of  the  time, 
when  plump,  short,  dimpled  limbs  were  the 
fashion,  but  with  an  unmistakable  look  of 
refinement  and  distinction,  was  almost  as 
unlike  Genevieve  as  Vaudes,  whom  he  had 
already  remarked.  Those  who  always  saw 
her  did  not  particularly  observe  this  want 
of  resemblance,  but  to  his  fresh  eye  it  was 
very  striking. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  ;  "  I  will  call  her." 
The  voice  and  accent  were  those  of  the 
upper  classes.  The  former  she  had  inherited  ; 
the  latter  she  owed  to  Paul  and  Madame  de 
Maupas.  She  laid  down  something  which 
she  had  held  and  went  away.  The  abbe 
advanced  to  the  counter  at  which  she  had 
been  sitting,  and  saw  that  it  was  the  minia- 
ture of  a  young  officer,  a  frank,  proud r 
handsome  face. 

"  Surely  a  De  Saldanhac,"  he  thought ;  "  I 
seem  to  remember  those  features.  How  came 
that  here  %  Alas  !  how  came  half  these 
things  here  % "  and  he  looked  round  sadly. 

Esperance  returned  from  the  kitchen. 
"  Mother  will  come  directly,  monsieur ;  she 
is  making  the  soup,  but  she  says  she  will 
come." 

"  There  is  no  hurry.  Tell  me  where  you 
got  this,  my  child." 

"It  was  in  a  drawer  of  that  bureau,  a 
dear  little  drawer  that  we  did  not  know  of. 
Papa  said  I  might  have  everything  I  could 
find  in  the  bureau,  because,  you  know,  he 
thought  he  had  taken  everything  out ;  but  I 
looked  and  looked,  and  I  saw  a  little  button 
and  pushed,  and  the  drawer  flew  out,  and 
there  was  a  necklace  in  it  and  this.  See, 
monsieur." 

"  And  which  do  you  like  best  %  "  asked  the 
priest,  patting  the  child's  head  with  his 
large  hand. 

"  I — think — the  picture,"  said  Esperance, 

reflectively.     "  Yes,  I  like  the  picture  best." 

She  looked  earnestly  at  it,  while  the  string 

of  coral  beads  hung  neglected  over  her  arm. 

"  And  do  you  think  your  father  will  let 

you  keep  them  1  " 

"  Oh  yes,  father  always  does  as  he  says." 
"A  good  character,"  said  the  abbe  to 
Genevieve,  who  came  in  as  the  child  spoke, 
but  she  only  cast  a  frightened  glance  at 
him  \  to  her  the  words  only  suggested  what 
was  stern  and  inflexible  in  Vaudes. 
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"  I  will  attend  to  the  shop ;  go  and  play 
with  Paul,"  she  said  to  Esperance,  who  made 
a  pretty  salutation  to  the  priest,  and  ran 
away  with  her  treasures. 

It  seemed  as  if  courteous  manners  came 
to  her  by  nature.  The  abbe  looked  after 
her  well  pleased.  He  had  purposely  avoided 
speaking  to  her  in  the  character  of  a  priest 
on  this  first  occasion,  but  he  thought  of  her 
as  one  of  those  young  souls  for  whom  he 
should  have  to  give  account.  He  stood  at 
the  counter,  and  had  any  one  come  in  he 
was  there  to  buy  something  from  the  pale 
woman  sitting  behind  it,  but  to  these  two 
the  moment  was  a  solemn  one.  Never  since 
she  left  Lyons,  nearly  nine  years  ago,  had 
Genevieve  been  able  to  disburden  her  con- 
science to  a  priest,  and  there  seemed  so 
many  troubles  to  tell,  so  many  faults  to 
confess,  that  she  grew  confused  and  hardly 
able  to  find  words  ;  and  then  there  was  the 
"fear  that  Vaudes  might  return  and  be  angry 
— Vaudes  about  whom  she  was  so  miserable. 
It  was  almost  a  shock  that  the  abbe  had  no 
harsh  condemnation  for  him  when  she  had 
owned  the  story  of  their  past,  and  told  how 
he  had  revenged  himself  on  the  aristocrats, 
had  joined  hands  with  Challier  and  Barre, 
how  he  had  no  faith,  and  was  the  enemy  of 
the  Church.  At  one  time  such  a  story 
would  have  fired  the  abbe  with  indignation, 
but  he  had  gone  through  so  many  experi- 
ences that  he  had  grown  lenient. 

"  Alas !  if  our  blessed  Lord  can  forgive 
the  wounds  His  own  people  inflict  on  Him, 
we  may  well  believe  He  will  pardon  those 
given  by  His  enemies,"  he  said,  uttering  a 
thought  grown  only  too  familiar  to  him ; 
but  it  was  beyond  Genevieve.  She  only 
looked  sad  and  uncomprehending.  "Your 
husband  does  not  seem  a  bad  man,"  he  went 
on  ;  "  I  hear  of  him  as  generous  and  strictly 
honest  in  all  his  dealings." 

"  Oh  yes,  yes." 

"  And  tender  to  the  needy  and  oppressed 
in  his  own  class  1 " 

"  In  his  own  class — yes,  father." 

"  And  a  staunch  friend  1 " 

"  Indeed  he  is." 

"  And  where,  think  you,  will  all  this  go 
when  he  dies  1 " 

u  But  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Genevieve  in 
great  surprise,  too  entirely  used  to  Pere 
Thomas'  view  of  her  husband  to  understand 
what  the  abbe  meant  to  suggest.  "  Pere 
Thomas  always  said " 

"  Let  that  be,"  said  the  abbe,  with  some 
impatience ;  "  be  you  very  sure  that  where 


such  qualities  are,  even  among  those  who 
have  sinned  and  deny  their  God,  the  Holy 
Ghost  spreads  His  wings,  whether  we  see 
them  or  not.  Pray  for  your  husbanj,  and 
trust  God  to  teach  him." 

Genevieve  looked  down,  sighing.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  this  was  lax  doctrine,  and  that 
the  less  merciful  teacher  must  be  in  the 
right.  The  narrow  and  hard  doctrine  of  her 
Lyons  confessor  impressed  her  much  more 
than  the  generous  view  of  Abbe  Boussel. 
She  understood  it  better ;  it  seemed  safer 
to  her. 

"  But  you  have  some  trouble  beyond  all 
this  ?  "  he  said  presently. 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  father  1 "  she 
answered,  with  a  scared  look.  She  had  not 
yet  had  courage  to  tell  the  secret  which 
underlay  her  life.  It  would  have  to  be  told, 
she  knew,  but — 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  see,"  said  the  priest, 
and  waited. 

"It — it   is    not    a    sin,"    she    protested; 

"  Pere  Thomas  would  have  told  me  if  it  had 

been  a  sin ;  he — he  knew  what  I  had  done." 

Still   the  abbe  waited,  and  the  power  of 

his  silence  forced  her  to  speak. 

"  I  had  another  child  after  my  husband 
came  back,"  she  faltered  ;  "  it  died  while  he 
was  in  Paris,  and  just  then  I  heard  of  an 
orphan  baby  in  Les  Kecluses — "  She  dropped 
her  voice  still  lower,  and  looked  fearfully 
round,  and  the  abbe  came  a  step  nearer  to 
listen  with  quickened  interest  while  she 
hurried  out  her  confession.  "  Father  Thomas 
did  not  blame  me,"  she  said  again  as  she 
ended,  looking  half  defiantly  at  the  very 
grave  and  thoughtful  face  of  the  abbe,  who 
made  a  little  gesture  as  if  putting  aside  that 
point  altogether.  "  Oh,  father,  do  not  tell 
me  I  must  tell  my  husband  1  I  cannot, 
indeed  I  cannot." 

Her  voice  broke  in  wild  supplication. 
"  I  have  not  said  so,"  he  answered,  for  he 
was  of  a  slow  and  cautious  nature,  a  true 
peasant  in  that  matter,  and  did  not  see  his 
way. 

She  kneeled  down  for  absolution,  and  her 
heart  was  lightened,  though  she  trembled 
for  what  decision  he  might  come  to. 

He  had  another  visit  to  pay  before  going 
back  to  his  lodging.  Madame  de  Maupas 
had  written  to  ask  if  he  would  give  her  son 
some  instruction — religious  and  secular — in 
such  leisure  hours  as  he  could  command. 
They  would  be  few,  he  knew,  and  he  was 
quite  aware  that  his  stock  of  learning  was 
limited,  but  he  was  also  sure  that  there  were 
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certain  things  he  could  teach  the  boy,  and 
that  no  other  tutor  could  be  found.  He  was 
inclined  to  accept. 

Paul  and  Esperance  were  sitting  in  the 
deep  window  of  the  corridor  through  which 
he  went,  their  heads  close  together  ;  she  was 
showing  him  the  miniature.  They  stood  up 
as  he  came  by,  and  he  spoke  kindly  to  both, 
but  his  eye  rested  with  special  interest  on 
Esperance.  He  was  thinking  of  her  even 
during  his  interview  with  the  Marquise,  and 
wondering  what  steps  to  take.  It  might  be 
that  to  oblige  Genevieve  to  own  what  she 
had  done  would  be  not  only  to  wreck  house- 
hold peace,  but  to  throw  the  child  beggared 
on  the  world.  Whether  she  had  any  rela- 
tions left,  or  any  able  to  support  her  he  did 
not  know.  At  a  calmer  time  the  network 
of  communication  among  the  priesthood 
would  have  made  it  easy  to  learn  from  some 
cure  at  Lyons  whether  any  La  Tremblayes  or 
Roche  Hugons  had  returned,  but  now  he 
could  not  say  what  parishes  had  j^et  got 
cures,  nor  whether  these  were  orthodox  or 
intrus,  for,  to  the  great  perplexity  of  scrupu- 
lous consciences,  the  Pope  had  acceded  to 
Napoleon's  demand,  that  of  sixty  bishops 
twelve  should  be  of  the  constitutional  party, 
in  other  words,  republicans,  and  that  priests 
who  had  taken  the  earlier  oath  to  the  State, 
though  held  as  apostates  by  their  brethren 
and  many  of  their  flocks,  should  continue 
their  ministry.  The  scandal  was  immense  ; 
whole  parishes  refused  to  attend  the  masses 
of  a  jureur;  stories  were  told  of  images  that 
turned  away  at  the  sight  of  one.  Here  a  flock 
was  split  into  parties  by  the  discord  between  a 
schismatic  priest  and  a  fervent  young  curate  ; 
there  a  bishop  found  himself  sent  to  Coventry 
by  his  fellow-bishops.  It  was  a  wretched 
state  of  things,  and  the  Gallican  Church  was 
almost  worse  off  than  it  had  been  ten  years 
earlier. 

If  the  abbe  had  even  known  to  whom 
to  write,  there  would  have  been  the  risk  of 
letters  being  opened,  a  bad  habit  largely 
practised  during  the  Revolution,  and  even 
more  so  now  that  Napoleon  held  the  reins  of 
power;  and  moreover  he  could  do  nothing 
without  the  consent  of  Genevieve,  since 
what  he  knew  was  under  the  seal  of  con- 
fession. Eor  all  practical  purposes  he  knew 
nothing.  The  interview  with  Madame  cle 
Maupas  was  satisfactory,  and  he  went  home- 
ward. At  the  corner  of  the  street  he  met 
Vaudes,  who  would  have  gone  by  as  if  he 
did  not  see  him,  but  the  priest  stopped  him 
to  say — 


"  You  will  not  take  it  ill,  I  hope,  if  I 
visit  your  wife.  She  has  not  strength  to 
come  to  me,  and  it  is  therefore  my  duty  to 
seek  her  as  I  have  done  to-day." 

Vaudes  stared  at  him,  wondering  what 
this  apparent  frankness  meant.  "  She  does 
as  she  likes,"  he  answered. 

"  That  is  understood  then.  We  meet  in 
altered  times,  Jacques  Vaudes." 

"  We  do,"  returned  Vaudes  ;  "  there  is  no 
edict  now-a-days  forbidding  any  but  aristo- 
crats to  hold  any  ecclesiastical  dignities  from 
the  smallest  priory  to  an  abbey." 

"That  and  the  ecclesiastical  dignities 
were  cleared  away  together,  and  some  other 
grievances  are  gone  too,"  said  the  abbe,  his 
tone  of  irony  changing  to  hearty  satisfac- 
tion ;  "  the  corvee,  the  gabelle — there  we  feel 
alike,  my  friend." 

"  Aye,  do  I  not  recollect  while  I  was  a 
boy  here  your  being  fined  for  begging  a 
bottle  of  wine  for  a  sick  man  without  a 
farthing  in  the  world,  because  it  defrauded 
Government  that  he  did  not  buy  it?  And 
when  you  went  to  the  bishop  to  plead  for 
Jean  Sevian,  imprisoned  for  shooting  a  rab- 
bit in  his  garden,  did  you  not  wait  two 
hours  in  the  ante-chamber,  scorned  by  the 
lackeys,  while  priests  with  newer  cassocks 
and  liner  names  than  you  passed  in  %  And 
had  you  not  to  come  home  after  all  without 
seeing  monseigneur  %  Those  were  your 
Christian  dignitaries  !  " 

"  True  ;  you  have  a  good  memory,"  said 
the  abbe,  who  still  grew  a  little  hot  and 
red  at  the  memory  of  this  and  other  humili- 
ations, for  his  temper  was  by  no  means 
naturally  meek.  "  But,  my  friend,  perhaps 
you  yourself  would  not  wish  the  truth  and 
justice  of  your  cause  to  be  altogether  esti- 
mated by  the  conduct  of  some  of  its 
supporters  1  " 

Vaudes  looked  up  quickly  and  was  silent. 

"  Perhaps  we  have  more  in  common  than 
you  think,"  said  the  abbe,  strong  feeling 
ennobling  his  face  ;  "  we  too  know  what  it  is 
to  have  our  motives  mistaken,  our  principles 
distorted,  our  own  weaknesses  a  stumbling- 
block  to  those  we  would  gain,  our  faults 
enfeebling  the  cause  we  most  reverence  and 
desire  to  uphold  before  all  eyes.  You  and  I 
disagree ;  we  call  our  causes  hostile  to  each 
other,  yet  wre  have  the  same  end  in  view, 
and  should  know  how  to  feel  for  one 
another." 

He  made  a  sign  of  farewell  and  passed  on. 
Vaudes  looked  after  him  with  a  strange, 
doubtful,  inquiring  expression.     "  If  any  of 
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the  brood  is  honest — "  he  said  to  himself. 
"  Yet  what  diff erence  does  that  make  after 
all  %  "  Yet  the  shaft  had  gone  home.  Almost 
daily  for  years  Vaudes  had  felt  how  bitter  it 
was  to  have  motives  misconstrued,  men  less 
honest  than  himself  to  work  with,  views 
judged  by  the  demerits  of  those  who  held 
them.  The  abbe  had  spoken  not  as  eccle- 
siastic to  layman,  but  as  man  to  man.  If 
Genevieve  must  have  a  priest,  it  was  well  it 
should  be  Roussel,  not  that  Pere  Thomas, 
whose  stern  and  narrow  views  had  always 
exasperated  Vaudes,  who  divined  in  him  the 
instincts  of  a  persecutor. 

Vaudes  went  home  and  said  nothing  about 
the  meeting;  but,  seeing  Genevieve,  he  said 
tenderly,  "  What  makes  you  so  pale  to-day, 
rnon  amie  ?  Is  there  no  way  of  sparing  you 
a  littler' 

A  deep   flush  came  to   her   cheeks ;    she 


looked  up  gladly,  and  felt  no  more  fatigue. 
Such  a  little  thing  from  him  made  her 
happy,  and  satisfied  her  hungry  heart. 
Esperance  ran  to  show  her  treasure  trove. 

"  Aye,  aye,  keep  them,"  he  said,  with  an 
indulgent  smile  ;  "  they  are  not  worth  much, 
I  take  it.  Stay,  that  is  a  De  Saldanhac 
face." 

"  Madame  de  Maupas  says  it  is  some 
ancestor  of  hers,  father ;  she  wants  it,  but  I 
shall  only  lend  it  now  and  then,  for  I  like 
it  so  much.  And  she  has  a  nephew  called 
Adrien,  just  like  it.  He  cannot  come  here 
because  his  father  hates  the  First  Consul, 
and  will  ask  no  favours  from  him." 

"  There  are  things  in  which  one  can  sym- 
pathise with  an  aristocrat  as  well  as  a  calotin 
it  seems,"  said  Vaudes,  with  his  low,  inward 
laugh,  and  went  to  close  the  shutters  of  the 
curiosity  shop  for  the  evening. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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By  S.    UDXY. 

VII. 
GAINSBOROUGH. 


g/HOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH 
was    born   in    1727,    at    the 
old-fashioned    town    of   Sud- 
bury upon  the  banks  of  the 
Stour,  in  the  rich  and  beauti- 
ful  county   of    Suffolk.     His 
father  made  up  for  the  want  of 
any  striking  success  in  life  by  his 
happiness     of    temperament     and 
charm  of  manner  ;  his  mother  was 
a   woman  of    gentle    birth,   sweet 
temper,    and    considerable    refine- 
ment   of   mind ;    among    her    ac- 
complishments   she    "  excelled    in 
the  graceful    art    of    flower-paint- 
ing," a  peculiarly  feminine  pursuit. 
No  doubt  she  was  her  little  son's 
earliest  and  most  tender  teacher. 

Mr.  John  Gainsborough  seems  to 
have  tried  several  means  of  liveli- 
hood, though  all  in  the  same  line,  and  we 
find    him   in   turn   a    milliner,   a   clothier, 


and  a  crape-maker.  He  did  Sudbury  good 
service  by  the  introduction  of  the  "  shroud 
trade,"  and  enjoyed  the  respect  of  every- 
body ;  specially  for  his  honourable  refusal 
to  fall  in  with  the  dishonest  custom  of 
receiving  "toll,"  a  sort  of  blackmail 
levied  in  those  days  upon  the  poor 
spinners.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  he 
managed  to  bring  up  a  family  of  five  sons 
and  tour  daughters  in  comfort  and  credit; 
all  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  worthy  of 
their  parentage,  and  two  besides  the  future 
painter  to  have  been  also  remarkable 
men.  Inventiveness  was  the  family  forte. 
Gainsborough  himself  was  very  fond  of 
scientific  toys ;  his  eldest  brother,  known  in 
Sudbury  as  "  Scheming  Jack,"  spent  all  his 
time  and  most  of  his  money  upon  fruitless 
experiments ;    wings   intended    for    human 


flight,    an   astronomical   time-piece, 


>elf- 


working  cradle,  and  a  wheel  that  would  turn 
in  a  still  bucket  of  water  were  among  his 
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schemes ;  while  Humphrey,  the  second  son, 
is  actually  said  to  have  been  the  real  origin- 
ator of  Watt's  steam-engine,  and  displayed 
true  mechanical  genius.  Humphrey  inherited 
also  the  family  sense  of  honour.  He  had 
become  an  "  Independent "  minister,  and 
showed  so  much  devotion  and  activity  in  this 
office,  that  he  was  offered  by  an  influential 
neighbour  the  prospect  of  Church  preferment 
if  he  would  take  holy  orders.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  he  refused. 

His  father  before  him  had  been  a  dissenter, 
and  indeed  an  Independent,  and  Gains- 
borough was  baptized  in  the  Sudbury  Meet- 
ing-House.  His  father  was  a  handsome  man, 
particular  even  in  old  age  about  the  parting 
of  his  hair,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  his  teeth.  After  the  fashion  of  those 
days  he  always  carried  a  sword,  but  not 
only  for  show,  for  he  was  a  skilled  fencer, 
and  could  use  his  weapon  equally  well  in 
either  hand. 

He  had  another  weakness  too  besides  the 
love  of  swordsmanship,  and  often  contrived 
on  his  trips  to  Holland  upon  legitimate 
business  to  do  a  little  smuggling,  which 
probably  proved  very  acceptable  to  his 
regular  customers  in  Sudbury.  Smuggling 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
we  must  remember,  was  a  universal  practice 
among  all  ranks  of  society,  for  even  those 
who  did  not  "run"  were  quite  ready  to  buy. 
It  was  always  a  pleasant  excitement  in  the 
monotony  of  existence  at  a  sea-side  town  to 
be  waiting  for  the  next  consignment  of  con- 
traband goods,  and  a  possible  scrimmage 
between  the  coast-guard  and  the  smugglers, 
perhaps  even  an  encounter  between  the 
revenue  cutter  and  that  innocent  looking 
schooner,  which  on  dark  stormy  nights 
suddenly  made  her  appearance  in  the  bay. 
Sudbury  lies  a  long  way  up  the  river  that 
divides  Suffolk  from  the  neighbouring  county 
of  Essex,  so  that  she  could  only  share  the 
cross-country  traffic.  Old  Mr.  Gainsborough, 
however,  seems  to  have  had  some  fun  as  well 
as  profit  out  of  his  transactions.  One  night 
a  revenue  officer,  more  zealous  than  strong- 
minded,  stopped  his  cart  a  little  way  from 
the  town,  and  demanded  a  sight  of  its  con- 
tents. "  I'll  show  you,"  was  the  answer,  and 
a  moment  later  a  tall  ghostly  figure  shrouded 
from  head  to  foot  in  white  rose  from  among 
the  suspicious  articles,  throwing  the  inquirer 
into  the  extremity  of  horror  and  putting  him 
to  speedy  flight. 

In  tracing  the  life  of  a  great  man,  we  feel 
naturally  very  curious  about  his  earliest  im- 


pressions, and  in  the  case  of  a  painter  who 
was  to  excel  in  landscape,  our  interest 
centres  about  the  scenes  on  which  his  eyes 
first  opened,  and  in  familiarity  with  which 
his  mind  first  awoke  to  a  sense  of  Nature's 
beauties,  especially  as  Gainsborough  always 
remained  wonderfully  faithful  in  feeling  to 
the  country  of  his  childhood. 

And  what  a  beautiful  country  his  Suffolk 
is  !  how  fit  to  be  the  cradle  of  a  painter  who 
was  destined  to  lead  men  away  from  the  affec- 
tations of  the  time  back  to  a  fresh  fountain 
of  art  in  the  love  of  English  scenery. 

The  valley  of  the  Stour  produced,  fifty 
years  after  the  birth  of  Gainsborough,  an- 
other great  landscape  painter,  like  him  in 
little  else  except  his  affection  for  their  com- 
mon native  county.  But  Constable  had  a 
delightful  pen  as  well  as  an  original  brush, 
and  he  has  expressed  his  love  in  words  as 
well  as  colours.  What  charmed  him  most 
was  Nature's  eternal  freshness  and  activity 
even  amid  these  her  sweetest  and  most 
peaceful  scenes.  Gainsborough  found  plea- 
sure rather  in  accentuating  their  rich  calm. 
His  music  is  solemn,  melodious,  sustained, 
while  Constable's  is  gay,  brilliant,  and  vigor- 
ous. But  Nature  herself  had  not  changed 
in  those  fifty  years  which  lie  between 
the  labours  of  her  worshippers.  The  same 
sun  shone  warm  and  lustrous  through  the 
green  underwood,  or  danced  and  glittered 
among  the  waving  foliage.  The  same  lazy 
winding  stream  now  flowed  through  glassy 
pools  unruffled  save  by  the  leaping  fish,  now 
drove  with  merry  sparkle  and  dull  soothing 
music  the  wheel  of  the  immemorial  mill ; 
the  same  uplands  were  golden  with  heavy 
harvest,  and  sheltered  in  their  cosiest  nooks 
the  busy  happy  life  of  the  farmstead. 

The  country  round  was  rich  too  in  historic 
memories  as  well  as  natural  beauty.  Sud- 
bury had  first  grown  into  importance  under 
Edward  III.,  who  planted  Flemish  weavers 
in  the  eastern  counties  to  teach  the  natives 
how  to  work  up  their  own  wool  instead  of 
sending  it  raw  to  a  foreign  market,  thus 
establishing  one  of  our  foremost  industries. 
People  knew  it  then  by  the  name  of  South- 
burgh,  to  distinguish  it  from  Northborough 
or  Norwich,  the  capital  city  of  Norfolk. 
In  Gainsborough's  day  it  still  sent  a  member 
to  Parliament,  though  it  has  since  been  dis- 
franchised like  many  another  ancient  borough 
for  corruption. 

There  were,  however,  more  visible  and  sug- 
gestive remains  of  antiquity  than  the  right 
to  set  up  a  hustings  of  its  own  at  every 
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election.  The  streets  were  still  unpaved, 
quaint  and  often  dilapidated  stories  over- 
hung the  footway,  pointed  gables  broke 
the  sky-line  pleasantly,  picturesque  porches 
jutted  far  out  into  the  road,  rich  with  all 
manner  of  cunningly  carved  impossibilities. 

One  relic  of  the  past  belonging  to  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  told  of  a  gloomy  sequel  to  his 
grandfather's  exertions  on  behalf  of  English 
trade.  Edward  III.  left  too  much  out  of 
view  the  workman  while  he  fostered  the 
merchant,  and  Parliament  in  his  later  and 
feebler  years  enacted  cruel  laws  against  those 
"hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water," 
whom  society  should  always,  considering  the 
unavoidable  hardness  of  their  lot,  treat  with 
the  utmost  consideration.  Terrible  hard- 
ships, rendered  a  thousand  times  more  galling 
by  harshness  and  want  of  sympathy,  brought 
about  the  social  revolution  which  makes 
Richard  II.'s  reign  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing in  our  history,  and  which  led  in  large 
measure  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster.  Of  all  this,  it  is  true,  Gains- 
borough knew  probably  nothing,  but  he 
must  have  often  wondered  whose  was  the 
grim  stone  head  in  the  niche  on  the  chancel- 
wall  of  St.  Gregory's,  and  to  whom  the  old 
ivy-grown  Gothic  palace  (then  a  poor-house) 
hard  by  had  once  belonged.  In  reality  head 
and  palace  belonged  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century  to  the  same  man,  Simon 
Sudbury,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
fell  a  victim  at  the  Tower  of  London  to  the 
fury  of  Wat  Tyler's  rabble. 

The  times  were  much  quieter  in  Gains- 
borough's childhood ;  the  palace  had  become 
a  poor-house,  and  the  symbol  of  a  poor-law, 
which  provided  by  its  generous  care  of  the 
needy  for  the  political  and  social  supremacy 
of  the  great  aristocracy,  whose  beauty  and 
wit  and  manners  he  was  to  hand  down  to 
posterity  in  unfading  colours ;  but  though 
revolution  and  democracy  seemed  asleep  for 
ever,  within  ten  years  of  his  death  they 
proved  triumphant  in  Europe,  and  within 
fifty  their  silent  seeds  were  as  firmly  rooted 
in  English  soil. 

Let  us  go  back,  however,  to  our  lively 
little  friend  at  Sudbury,  who  never  troubled 
himself  about  the  world's  great  problems, 
though  he  had  a  kindly  soul  for  all,  both 
great  and  small.  He  opened  his  eyes  for  the 
first  time  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of 
the  old  houses  where  the  Flemish  weavers 
had  been  welcomed  by  their  English  pupils. 
Over  the  doorway  had  once  swung  the  sign  of 
the  M  Black  Horse,"  and  some  beautiful  old 


trees  threw  in  summer  their  "  chequered 
shade  "  not  far  off  upon  the  footpath  as  a 
sort  of  invitation  to  the  young  to  dance  and 
the  old  to  rest. 

Like  all  boys  he  went  to  school,  and  like 
most  he  went  there  not  for  the  generally 
supposed  purposes  of  school-life.  He  hail 
already  conceived  a  passion  for  drawing,  and 
he  covered  books,  slates,  and  paper  witli 
sketches,  to  the  delight  of  his  school-fellows, 
who  in  return  did  his  sums  for  him  and 
wrote  his  exercises.  Master  Tom,  however, 
could  write,  and  write  cunningly,  when  he 
chose.  His  mother's  brother,  Mr.  Burroughs, 
curate  of  St.  Gregory's,  was  also  head-master 
of  the  Grammar  School,  so  that  he  enjoyed 
unusual  chances  of  indulgence ;  and  his  good- 
natured  father  seems  to  have  had  an  excellent 
habit  of  begging  a  holiday  now  and  then  for 
the  young  favourite.  But  one  day,  meeting 
for  some  reason  or  other  with  a  refusal  at 
home,  he  bethought  himself  of  a  simple  plan, 
and  copied  his  father's  handwriting  so  cleverly 
in  the  usual  form  of  note,  "  Please  give  Tom 
a  holiday,"  that  Mr.  Burroughs,  completely 
deceived,  packed  him  off  as  he  had  often  done 
before,  nothing  loath  perhaps  to  be  rid  of  a 
somewhat  troublesome  subject. 

Unfortunately  boyish  sins  are  very  easily 
detected  as  compared  with  those  of  riper 
years,  and  that  very  afternoon  his  father 
sent  for  him,  when  lo  !  Master  Tom  was  no- 
where to  be  found.  Evening  brought  him: 
back  laden  with  the  fruits  of  his  little  fraud  in 
the  way  not  of  nuts  or  apples  but  of  sketches. 
Forgery  is  forgery,  it  is  true,  at  any  age,  and 
Mr.  Gainsborough,  when  he  saw  the  counter- 
feit note,  exclaimed  very  significantly,  "Tom 
will  one  clay  be  hanged  " — a  prediction  much 
more  likely  to  come  true  in  those  days,  when 
death  was  the  sentence  for  the  commonest 
offences,  and  criminals  were  executed  at 
Newgate  in  batches  of  twenty  at  a  time, 
than  it  would  be  now.  But  all  forgers  do 
not  sketch  or  make  Nature  their  chosen  com- 
panion, and  happily  Mr.  Gainsborough  saw 
the  difference.  When  his  wife  showed  him 
Tom's  beautiful  little  drawings  he  changed 
his  mind,  and  declared  that  his  son  would 
become  a  genius. 

But  he  went  further  than  this,  and  took 
what  was  for  Tom's  future  a  most  momentous 
step.  After  many  family  consultations  it 
was  decided  to  send  him  to  London,  though 
as  yet  he  was  only  in  his  fifteenth  year. 

In  1741  he  went  up  to  the  great  city,  four 
years  before  the  Highland  rebellion  of  1745 
shook  the  House  of  Hanover  rudely  upon  tho- 
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throne,  and  seriously  endangered  the  whole 
system  of  English  society — twenty  years  and 
more  before  the  accession  of  George  III. 
turned  a  new  leaf  in  the  history  of  the 
English  empire  and  of  English  art. 

Like  Hogarth  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  silversmith,  by  whose  kindness  (he 
was  not  an  apprentice,  being  already  destined 
to  a  higher  walk  of  art)  he  was  introduced 
to  an  engraver  and  drawing-master  named 
Gravelot,  who  at  once  recognised  his  abilities, 
and  got  him  admission  to  an  old-fashioned 
academy  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  An  artist's 
life  is  seldom  all  work ;  certainly  it  was  not 
so  in  the  Bohemian  circle  into  which  Gains- 
borough fell  while  still  a  mere  boy.  He  had 
attached  himself  to  a  gay  but  clever  painter, 
Frank  Hayman,  in  whose  studio  he  could 
become  practically  acquainted  with  all  those 
technical  details  that  are  essential  to  the 
command  of  any  art,  but  specially,  the  com- 
plicated and  infinitely  resourceful  art  of  oil- 
painting. 

Englishmen  in  those  days  were  passion- 
ately addicted  to  the  art  of  fighting,  both 
with  and  without  the  gloves,  and  Hayman 
was  fonder  of  wine  and  pugilism  than  of  his 
studio,  but  his  pupil  stuck  bravely  to  his  self- 
chosen  occupation.  At  last  he  determined  to 
try  studying  by  himself.  He  hired  three 
rooms  in  Hatton  Garden,  and,  true  to  the 
spirit  of  artistic  curiosity  which  always 
prompted  him,  he  took  to  modelling  and  land- 
scape-painting, while  he  waited  for  the  indis- 
pensable "  customer  "  to  sit  before  his  easel. 

But  it  is  not  always  the  deserving  who 
succeed.  Poor  Gainsborough  had  to  dispose 
of  his  landscapes  to  the  picture-dealers,  who 
had  ground  down  Wilson  in  the  height  of  his 
powers,  and  they  were  not  likely  to  have 
mercy  on  a  stripling  in  his  teens.  For  his 
portraits,  which  were  small,  he  could  only  ask 
three  to  five  guineas  ;  and  he  found  himself 
forced  to  retire,  in  1745,  to  Sudbury,  a  little 
sickened,  no  doubt,  by  his  early  experience 
of  the  great  world. 

Perhaps  this  return  was  after  all  a  for- 
tunate event.  He  had  learnt  all  that  the 
teaching  of  the  day  could  give  him  ;  and 
though  that  was  not  much,  combined  with 
the  intuitions  of  his  own  genius,  and  his 
readiness  to  pick  up  hints  in  later  life,  it 
made  him  one  of  the  "  soundest "  painters 
who  ever  lived. 

He  was  now  free  to  improve  in  his  own 
way  his  talent  of  portraiture,  and  above  all, 
in  the  face  of  his  own  dearly-loved  Nature, 
to  abandon  that  habit  of  seeing  landscape 


through  the  eyes  of  the  Dutch  masters, 
which  he  had  acquired  in  London. 

"There  was  not,"  he  used  to  say,  "a  pic- 
turesque clump  of  trees,  nor  even  a  single 
tree  of  any  beauty,  nor  hedge-row,  stem,  or 
post,"  which  had  not  left  a  clear  and  perfect 
imprint  upon  his  boyish  mind.  Now,  says 
one  who  made  it  his  task  to  discover  every- 
thing that  could  throw  light  upon  his  genius,1 
and  who  has  left  us  a  delightful  little  book 
upon  his  life,  "  The  Suffolk  ploughman  often 
saw  him  in  the  early  morning,  sketch-book 
in  hand, 

1  Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dew  away,' 

and  lingering  in  the  golden  light  of  evening, 
taking  lessons  from  the  sunset  clouds  float- 
ing in  changeful  beauty,  as  if  an  angel's 
hand  had  traced  the  scene." 

I  do  not  know  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  he 
often  exhausted  his  palette  in  trying  to  re- 
call the  fleeting  glories  of  a  sunset  sky,  for 
he  was  too  much  occupied  in  watching  the 
evening  light  as  it  crept  in  among  the  vivid 
greens  of  his  woodland  bowers,  or  died 
swiftly  away  upon  the  surface  of  his  cattle- 
startled  pools.  But  the  sunny  lanes,  the- 
peasant  children  and  their  secluded  cottages, 
became  the  mainspring  of  his  art  and  his 
constant  haunt.  He  liked  to  colour  as  well 
as  draw  in  the  face  of  Nature,  and  even 
brought  his  palette  with  him  on  some  of 
these  rambles. 

One  day,  so  the  old  story  goes,  he  was 
intent  upon  a  little  landscape  idyl,  for 
which  he  was  sketching  a  clump  of  trees 
with  sheep  beneath,  and  the  wood-doves 
roosting  in  the  boughs  above,  when  a  girlish 
figure  crossed  his  easel  and  found  her  way 
into  the  picture.  But  the  stranger's  beauty 
and  sweetness  in  those  brief  moments  had: 
gone  straight  home  to  the  painter's  heart, 
and  ere  long  she  consented  to  become  his 
wife.  Perhaps  the  tale  is  truer  than  we 
think.  The  authenticated  story,  however, 
of  Gainsborough's  courtship  and  marriage 
is  hardly  less  romantic. 

Mystery,  which  will  probably  never  be 
dispelled,  hangs  over  the  birth  of  Margaret 
Burr.  Her  father  was  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  Stuart  princes  (others  spoke  of  the- 
great  Duke  of  Bedford) ;  but  people  only 
knew  for  certain  that  she  drew  regularly 
through  a  London  banker  an  income  of  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  Her  little  dowry, 
however,  was  not  her  chief  attraction,  and  all 
admit  her  to  have  been  lovely  in  youth,  as  she 

1  Fulcher  in  his  Life.    London  and  Sudbury.    1856. 
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was  distinguished-looking  and  refined  in  her 
husband's  latest  portraits.  Gainsborough 
happened  to  know  her  brother  at  Sudbury. 
She  came  and  sat  to  his  easel.  The  painter, 
who,  when  he  had  to  deal  with  beauty,  was 
always  extremely  fastidious,  demanded  re- 
peated visits,  and  very  soon  they  had  passed 
far  beyond  the  stage  of  mere  artistic 
friendship. 

When  they  went  to  church  together  in  the 
simple,  old-fashioned  way  of  those  times,  she 
was  but  a  girl  of  eighteen  and  he  a  year 
older.  First  love  at  such  an  age  is  apt  to 
be  sweet,  and  between  them  its  early  glow 
only  burned  deeper  and  purer  as  the  years 
went  swiftly  by.  Even  when  those  years 
had  silvered  their  hair  and  brought  here  and 
there  a  wrinkle  into  those  fair  young  faces, 
they  still  played  like  kittens,  and  invented 
little  love-quarrels  for  the  sake  of  kissing 
and  becoming  friends  again. 

Six  months  after  marriage  they  went  from 
Friar  Street,  Sudbury,  to  settle  at  Ipswich. 
They  took  a  very  quiet  little  cottage  in 
Brook  Street,  among  those  curious  old 
thoroughfares,  narrow  and  irregular  to  our 
way  of  thinking,  but  rich  still  with  that 
fantastic  wood-carving  on  house-front  and 
gable  which  forms  in  our  eastern  counties 
an  enduring  link  with  the  past.  Their  estab- 
lishment must  have  been  a  modest  one, 
notwithstanding  his  bride's  .£200  (and  <£200 
meant  a  good  deal  more  then  than  it  does 
now),  for  they  paid  a  rental  of  only  £6  a 
year.  This  was  literally  love  in  a  cottage ; 
but  Gainsborough  had  another  mistress  be- 
sides his  wife,  though  one  happily  whose 
rivalry  she  did  not  fear.  His  love  of  Nature 
kept  him,  no  doubt,  constantly  out  of  doors, 
and  he  certainly  was  not  much  troubled  with 
sitters  to  his  easel. 

The  state  of  patronage  in  Ipswich  at  this 
time  may  be  inferred  from  an  amusing  little 
incident  which  befell  Gainsborough  shortly 
after  his  arrival.  A  gentleman's  servant 
called  one  day  desiring  his  presence  imme- 
diately at  the  Hall,  one  probably  of  those 
line  old  mansions  whose  grounds  slope  beau- 
tifully down  to  the  banks  of  the  Orwell. 
The  master  of  the  house  appeared,  entered 
at  once  into  business,  and  led  him  through  a 
range  of  green-houses,  volubly  discoursing 
about  broken  glass  and  the  need  of  repairs, 
but  making  his  way,  so  his  companion 
thought,  to  some  advantageous  site  from 
which  he  would  be  asked,  after  the  fashion 
of  those  days,  to  take  a  view  of  the  house 
and  grounds.     Suddenly,  however,  his  host 


stopped  and  asked  what  would  be  his  con- 
tract price  for  the  whole  job,  when  it  flashed 
at  once  through  Gainsborough's  mind  that 
he  had  been  mistaken  for  a  "  painter  and 
glazier,"  and  he  precipitately  lied  without 
offering  any  explanations,  and  leaving  the 
old  gentleman  puzzled  and  disconsolate  under 
his  broken  panes. 

It  was  close  to  Freston  Tower,  near  the 
lane  which  leads  from  thence  down  to  the 
river,  and  now  bears  his  name,  that  Gains- 
borough first  met  a  dear  and  valued  friend, 
Mr.  Joshua  Kirby,  a  well-known  draughts- 
man of  the  time,  and  author  of  a  work  on 
Perspective.  Looking  up  from  his  sketch 
he  saw  him  over  his  shoulder,  clearly  in  a 
mood  of  admiration, — for  Kirby  loved  land- 
scape painting  himself, — and  ready  to  enter 
into  conversation.  Their  intimacy  grew, 
and  when  he  left  Ipswich  he  placed  his  son 
William,  who  wTas  going  to  become  a  painter, 
in  his  friend's  house. 

Gainsborough  took  one  or  two  pupils  at 
least,  and  Mr.  Kirby,  who  had  his  serious 
moments,  would  not  have  left  his  boy  where 
he  did  not  know  that  he  was  quite  safe.  As 
it  was  he  sent  him  a  letter  of  advice  which  he 
counselled  him  affectionately  to  read  on  Sun- 
days for  meditation.  While  William's  father 
looked  after  his  morals,  his  sister,  by  a  very 
natural  arrangement,  wrote  to  him  about  his 
manners,  reminding  him  what  an  excellent 
master  he  possessed  in  this  respect  as  well 
as  in  others.  And  we  need  feel  no  surprise 
at  Miss  Kirby's  allusion  to  Gainsborough 
himself.  When  he  came  back  from  London 
people  thought  his  polished  bearing  some- 
thing extraordinary,  and  eagerly  sought  his 
courteous,  witty  conversation.  It  was  these 
probably  that  charmed  Margaret  Burr  quite 
as  much  as  his  manly  figure  and  handsome 
face ;  women  prize  these  qualities  specially 
in  men;  they  seem  best  to  correspond  to 
beauty  and  grace  in  themselves. 

But  fortune  did  not  smile  on  Gainsborough 
at  home,  in  proportion  at  all  events  to  his 
ambition.  He  painted  a  good  many  portraits, 
chiefly  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Ipswich 
and  the  neighbouring  society,  but  they  were 
mostly  in  what  he  called  "the  face-way," 
which  admitted  none  of  those  sumptuous 
arrangements  in  colour  or  spirited  full- 
lengths  or  broad  free  backgrounds  in  which 
he  afterwards  excelled.  He  found  some  con- 
solation, however,  in  congenial  society,  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  passion  for  music.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  gifts  landscape-paintiDg 
and  music  always  go  together  ;  they  certainly 
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affect  people  in  strikingly  similar  ways, 
.  suggesting,  unlike  the  other  arts,  moods 
rather  than  thoughts  ;  and  remarkable  in- 
stances might  be  adduced  of  artists  in  whom 
they  have  both  been  present.  Even  poor  old 
Turner,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  tried  to  play 
the  flute.  But  Gainsborough  mastered,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  an  infinitely  more  diffi- 
cult and  expressive  instrument,  the  violin, 
and  could  manage  it  with  so  much  feeling, 
if  not  with  a  professional  player's  execution, 
that  he  once,  when  at  his  favourite  recreation, 
misled  a  capital  judge  of  music  who  was  in 
an  adjoining  room  into  thinking  that  he 
heard  Abel,  the  first  violinist  of  his  day. 
Gainsborough,  however,  was  much  more  than 
an  amateur  performer  on  a  single  instrument ; 
he  was  a  lover  of  all  music,  exquisitely 
sensitive  to  its  influences,  and  enamoured 
always  of  the  instrument  he  had  heard  last. 

Thicknesse  lent  him  his  first  violin,  and 
very  soon  he  played  it  much  better  than  the 
owner,  extracting  such  tone  from  and  throw- 
ing such  expression  into  his  use  of  the  bow 
as  Thicknesse  very  modestly,  for  him,  ad- 
mitted he  had  never  been  able  to  produce 
himself. 

One  interesting  relic  of  the  pleasant  hours 
which  he  devoted  to  music  at  Ipswich  is  a 
picture  or  rather  sketch  which  he  painted 
from  memory  of  his  companions  and  himself 
at  one  of  their  musical  and  convivial  evening 
meetings.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  it  un- 
finished, as  he  could  not  remember  all  the 
faces  that  were  there ;  but  what  he  gives  us 
is  full  of  spirit.  He  stands  himself  in  the 
foreground,  a  glass  in  one  hand,  by  the  side 
of  his  friend  Captain  Clarke,  their  heads 
turned  towards  the  performers,  one  of 
whom  plays  the  violin,  and  the  other  the 
violoncello.  The  most  musical  member  of 
the  club  is  represented  as  asleep,  a  sly  hit 
no  doubt  at  the  quality  of  the  music,  but 
judging  by  the  attitudes  of  the  other  figures, 
who  are  lying  upon  or  under  the  table, 
Gainsborough  and  his  friends  probably  loved 
to  make  merry  at  these  gatherings  :  but  very 
likely  in  his  picture  he  wilfully  heightened 
the  fun,  and  certainly  he  himself  was  no- 
thing more,  even  in  those  easy-going  days, 
than  thoroughly  sociable. 

Fifteen  years  passed  away  in  this  fashion 
—-years  of  steady  though  not  ambitious  work 
in  portrait,  and  of  ea#er  study  in  landscape 
painting — years  too  of  pleasant  social  inter- 
course and  delightful  home  life.  But  Thick- 
nesse urged  a  fresh  move,  and  Gainsborough 
must  have  felt  conscious  that  he  could  not 
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keep  himself  and  his  talents  for  ever  from  the 
great  world.   Not  that  he  left  Ipswich  without 
regret.     In  all  the  country  round    he  was 
known  and  welcomed.  He  liked  both  to  enter- 
tain and  to  be  entertained.     Nothing  too  is 
more  striking  than  his  generosity  in  giving 
away  his  own  work.     For  his  friend  the  Rev. 
Mr.    Hingeston    of    Southwold    he    painted 
several  panels  in  the  different  rooms  of  his 
house.     One  of  these  represented  the  artist's 
own  little  girls  Margaret  (or  Peggy,  as  she 
was  called)  and  Mary  chasing  a  butterfly  in 
one  of  his  happiest  landscapes.     Both   had 
been  born  while  he  was  living  at  Ipswich, 
and  the  South  Kensington  Museum  possesses 
a  charming  simple  portrait  of  the  two  small 
heads,  caught  and  painted  by  their  father  in 
a  moment  of  childish  play.     When  his  friends 
learnt  that  Gainsborough  was  really  going, 
they   came    and    rifled    his    portfolios    for 
souvenirs.     He   left  the  quiet  town  of  Ips- 
wich for  the  full  swing  of  fashion  at  Bath, 
then  of  the  highest  repute  both  for  her  hot 
springs  and  her  society,  attractions  the  latter 
of  which  has  long  since  disappeared,  while 
the  former  are  coming  once  more  into  vogue. 
Then  she  was  known  as  the  Queen  of  the 
West.     His  friend  and  adviser  Thicknesse 
had  a  house  in  Bath,  and  urged  Gainsborough 
to  try  his  fortune  there.     It  was  a  new  world 
for    the    painter,  and   a   true    painter   was 
wanted  to  catch  all  the  fleeting  beauty  and 
fascination  of  the  society  which  drank  its 
waters  and  crowded  its  assembly  rooms,  and 
to  preserve  its    bloom  in    the  imperishable 
casket   of  art.     The  leader  of    fashion  was 
a  certain  "  Beau   Nash,"  as  he  was  called, 
who  held  the  courtly  and  splendid  office  of 
"  Master  of  the  Ceremonies."     But  the  lovely 
Duchess  of   Devonshire   was   the  queen  of 
beauty,  Sheridan  was  the  soul  of  wit,  Garrick 
a  sort  of  god  in  those  stage-loving  circles. 

The  painter  was  forced  to  abandon  his 
simple  menage  for  something  on  a  much 
grander  scale  than  he  or  his  simple  wife  had 
known  at  Ipswich.  With  much  trepidation 
they  launched  forth  into  apartments  at 
£50  a  year  in  the  newly-built  "  Circus,"  the 
heart  and  centre  of  Bath  fashion.  Thicknesse 
felt  so  sure  of  success  that  he  offered  to  pay 
himself  the  rental  cf  £150,  if  Gainsborough 
would  take  a  whole  house  at  once,  and  his 
expectations  proved  perfectly  well  founded. 
The  painter's  prices  rose  rapidly  to  forty 
guineas  for  a  half-length  and  a  hundred  for 
a  full-length  portrait,  and  very  soon  a  wit 
christened  his  abode  "  Gains'  Borough." 
His  first  great  triumph  was  won  with  a 
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picture  of  a  soldier,  General  Honey  wood, 
which  George  III.  admired  so  much  that  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  become  its  possessor. 
Its  conception  was  one  of  the  painter's  sudden 
bursts  of  inspiration.  "  Through  a  richly- 
wooded  scene,  where  the  sturdy  oak  and 
silvery-barked  beech  are  conspicuous,  the 
soldier,  mounted  on  a  bay  horse,  appears  to 
be  passing.  His  scarlet  dress  contrasts  finely 
with  the  masses  of  surrounding  foliage. 
Nothing  can  be  easier  than  his  attitude  as 
with  one  hand  he  curbs  in  his  charger,  and 
with  the  other  holds  his  sword,  which  seems 
to  flash  in  the  sunbeams."  Horace  Walpole 
marked  this  portrait  as  ';  very  good  "  in  his 
catalogue,  when  he  saw  it  at  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  an  annual 
show  which,  went  on  exactly  like  our  summer 
exhibitions  at  Burlington  House,  from  1760 
until  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1768,  and  to  which  up  till  that  date 
Gainsborough  frequently  contributed. 

A  general  or  a  "beau"  would  sit  usually 
quite  still  in  the  attitude  which  the  painter 
chose  for  them,  but  when  Garrick  sat  to  his 
easel  he  puzzled  poor  Gainsborough  by  his 
matchless  mimicry  and  persistent  joking. 
At  one  moment  he  affected  a  horrible  squint, 
the  next  he  was  "  handsome  as  Lord  Towns- 
hend  "  ;  or  first  he  appeared  fat  and  puii'y, 
then  pinched  and  withered-looking,  like  one 
or  other  of  the  old  fogeys  who  came  to  Bath 
to  ease  their  gout  and  all  those  countless 
varieties  of  ill  which  flesh  is  heir  to  when  it 
leads  a  lazy  life  in  the  best  society. 

But  Gainsborough  had  other  friends  be- 
sides the  rich  and  clever  and  great.  When 
he  lived  at  Ipswich  he  was  as  welcome  in 
the  cottage  as  at  the  Castle.  At  Bath, 
"Wiltshire,  the  carrier  between  that  city  and 
London,  became  one  of  his  most  ardent 
admirers.  He  showed  his  affection  in  a  very 
pretty  way  by  refusing  to  take  any  payment 
for  the  transport  of  the  Academy  pictures  to 
and  from  the  capital,  a  substantial  as  well 
as  a  happy  gift.  Gainsborough  on  his  side 
warmly  returned  Wiltshire's  feelings,  and 
the  two  became  fast  friends. 

His  presents  were  the  most  precious  he 
could  make,  the  works  of  his  hands,  and 
they  are  preserved  still  in  the  carrier's  family 
as  heirlooms.  In  one  of  these,  The  Return 
from  Harvest,  a  horse  appears  which  Gains- 
borough had  greatly  admired,  and  which  had 
consequently  been  given  to  him  by  his  friend, 
with  that  refinement  of  feeling  which  is 
bent  before  making  a  present  upon  discover- 
ing precisely  the  thing  which  will  be  most 


welcome.  In  the  picture  a  little  peasant 
girl  is  seated  in  the  wain,  while  the  driver 
stops  his  team  to  let  another  little  one  mount. 
The  children  are  portraits  of  Gainsborough's 
daughters,  our  friends  Mary  and  Peggy. 
What  a  pretty  fancy  this  is  of  the  painter's 
(we  have  seen  him  do  the  same  thing  once 
already)  to  make  his  landscape  a  souvenir  of 
his  own  and  other  people's  pets  as  well  as- 
of  himself  ! 

A  portrait  painter,  however  successful, 
has  his  moments  of  irritation  and  disgust. 
One  day  a  pompous  and  richly-dressed  gentle- 
man was  shown  into  his  studio.  He  arranged 
himself  and  his  attire  most  carefully  before 
the  artist's  eyes,  throwing  himself  at  last  into- 
the  attitude  in  which  he  desired  all  these 
charms  to  be  perpetuated  for  the  admiration 
of  posterity,  and  concluding  with  a  warning 
not  to  forget  the  dimple  in  his  chin.  Gains- 
borough watched  him  up  to  this  point,  only 
muttering  to  himself,  "  This  will  never  do ;  I 
but  at  last  he  lost  patience.  "  Confound  the- 
dimple  in  your  chin,"  he  said;  "I  shall 
paint  neither  the  one  nor  the  other."  And 
he  refused  to  go  on  with  the  picture.  He 
was  in  all  respects  the  reverse  of  a  humbug 
himself,  and  despite  his  immense  stock  of 
good-nature,  he  could  not  stand  humbug  in 
others.  The  fact  is,  Gainsborough  had  time  to 
waste  on  carriers  but  not  on  coxcombs.  He 
was  living  among  the  foremost  men  of  an  age 
and  society  which,  with  all  other  faults,  and 
even  that  worst  fault  of  all — a  wholly  arti- 
ficial standard  of  morals  and  manners — have- 
left  their  mark  for  ever  upon  English 
character.  He  numbered  among  his  other- 
acquaintances,  great  in  rank,  art,  and  liter- 
ature, two  men  who  have  handed  down  to  us 
living  pictures  of  the  old  Bath  world,  the 
novelist  Richardson  and  the  dramatist 
Sheridan.  Sheridan  was  much  more  than  a 
dramatist.  Byron  said  of  him  in  later  days, 
after  the  famous  "  Begum  "  speech  delivered 
in  Westminster  Hall  at  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings,  that  he  had  written  already  the 
best  comedy  and  composed  the  best  mono- 
logue in  the  language,  and  had  crowned  them 
by  the  finest  "  oration  ever  conceived  or  heard 
in  this  country." 

To  Gainsborough  he  was  also  much  more- 
than  an  acquaintance.  "  I  have  few  friends," 
the  former  said  to  Sheridan,  when  he  felt  or 
fancied  that  he  felt  the  approach  of  death, 
by  one  of  those  mysterious  intuitions  that 
often  warn  sensitive  men  of  their  end. 
"  Now  don't  laugh,  but  listen.  1  shall  die 
soon.     I  know  it,  I  feel  it.     Will  you  follow 
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me  to  the  grave — yes,  or  no  ?  "  The  painter 
had  led  his  companion  out  of  the  room  at 
one  of  those  little  dinners  where  he  was 
generally  the  soul  of  merriment.  That 
night  he  had  been  despondent  and  gloomy, 
and  nobody  could  dissipate  the  brooding 
melancholy  that  hung  like  a  cloud  over  his 
features.  But  Sheridan,  naturally  shocked 
<  by  the  request,  gave  the  desired  promise,  and 
Gainsborough,  we  are  told,  went  back  to  table 
a  changed  man,  his  old  self  restored  as  if  by 
magic  in  all  its  wit  and  brilliancy  and  flow 
of  spirits.  Men  so  related  were  bound  by 
more  than  the  name  of  friendship. 

Old  Richardson  had  long  been  famous ; 
but  the  lion  of  Gainsborough's  early  years 
at  Bath  was  Sterne,  who  had  leapt  from  the 
obscurity  of  a  country  living  into  sudden 
notoriety  by  the  publication  of  a  most  un- 
clerical  book,  his  famous  Tristram  Shandy. 
Gainsborough  painted  his  portrait ;  and  we 
hear  of  "  the  long  flowing  hair  and  childlike 
face "  of  another  sitter,  whom  we  can 
hardly  mention  in  the  same  breath  with  the 
name  of  Sterne — Chatterton, 

"  The  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his  pride," 

but  nothing  now  is  known  of  the  picture. 

Gainsborough  had  never  lost  his  early 
passion  for  music  ;  at  times  it  seemed  in- 
deed as  if  painting  were  the  recreation  and 
music  the  business  of  his  life.  At  Bath 
too  he  had  splendid  opportunities  of  grati- 
fying his  taste.  When  Abel,  a  famous 
performer  of  those  days  upon  the  "  viol-di- 
gamba,"  went  there  he  bought  his  instru- 
ments. When  Fischer  delighted  his  fashion- 
able audiences  by  his  wonderful  management 
of  the  hautboy,  Gainsborough  was  ready  to 
swear  by  all  wind-instruments.  He  went 
further  than  this  too  in  later  years.  Fischer 
had  secretly  wooed  Mary,  his  younger 
daughter,  and  though  Gainsborough  feared 
the  professional  musician's  strange  manners 
and  uncertain  temper,  they  had  fallen  deeply 
in  love  with  one  another,  and  matters  had 
gone  so  far  that  he  did  not  like  to  refuse  his 
consent.  The  marriage  took  place,  but  be- 
fore long  the  father's  forebodings  came  true, 
and  a  separation  took  place. 

Their  troubles,  however,  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  intimacy  between  father  and  son- 
in-law.  We  have  a  contemporary  picture  of 
their  duets,  which  often,  so  the  writer  tells 
us,  kept  them  together  far  into  the  night, 
and  long  after  their  wives  had  gone  to  bed. 
"  For  one  would  get  at  his  flageolet  and  the 
other  at  his  viol-di-gamba,  and  have  such  an 


inveterate  set-to  that,  as  Mrs.  Gainsborough 
said,  '  a  gang  of  robbers  might  have  stripped 
the  house  and  set  it  on  Are  too,  and  the 
gentlemen  would  have  been  none  the  wiser.'  " 
Gainsborough  never  tried  to  play  the 
hautboy ;  stringed  not  wind  instruments  were 
his  forte.  The  latter  require  an  expenditure 
of  breath  for  which  he  may  have  been 
physically  unfitted,  and  they  do  not  respond 
so  easily  or  so  fully  to  that  refinement  of  ear 
and  feeling  which  no  doubt  was  the  chief 
secret  of  his  success  upon  the  viol  family. 

When  he  heard  Giardini  play  the  violin, 
we  are  told  he  could  not  rest  till  he  had 
bought  the  very  instrument  that  had  rained 
so  sweet  an  influence  upon  the  most  sensitive 
of  all  his  organs. 

One  day  Crosdill  played  the  violoncello  at 
a  concert,  and  Gainsborough,  who  was  there, 
"  could  talk  of  nothing  else  for  a  month." 
Even  over  the  double  bass  he  went  into  rap- 
tures when  he  heard  it  yield  its  deep  sullen 
tones  to  the  Bottesini  of  his  day,  and  the  harp 
he  learnt  to  handle  himself.  An  amusing 
story  too  is  told  of  an  interview  which  he 
once  held  with  a  German  professor  of  the 
lute,  who  was  smoking  in  a  philosophic 
Teutonic  fashion  after  a  dinner  of  roasted 
apples  in  his  garret.  He  had  just  seen  a 
lute  in  a  picture  by  Van  Dyck,  and  a  lute 
he  was  determined  to  possess.  The  con- 
versation naturally  opened  on  the  painter's 
side,  and  is  characteristic  of  his  boyish, 
impetuous,  and  generous  disposition.  The 
laconic  professor  is  just  as  true  to  nature. 

"  I  have  come  to  buy  your  lute,"  he  be- 
gan ;  "  name  your  price,  and  I  will  pay 
it."  "I  cannot  sell  my  lute."  "Not  for  a 
guinea  or  two  perhaps,  but  you  must  sell  at 
some  price."  "  My  lute  is  worth  much 
money — ten  guineas."  "  Indeed  it  is,"  was 
the  purchaser's  reply,  and  laying  down  the 
money,  he  left  the  room.  But  in  a  moment 
he  was  back  again.  "  I  had  forgotten  ;  what 
is  your  lute  to  me  if  I  have  not  your  book 
of  airs."  "  Ah,  Master  Gainsborough,  I 
cannot  part  with  my  book."  An  exclam- 
ation, "  Nonsense  !  "  and  another  ten  guineas, 
however,  settled  the  difficulty,  and  the  pro- 
fessor believed  himself  once  more  rid  of  his 
troublesome  though  hardly  unwelcome 
visitor  ;  but  again  the  door  opened.  "  Dear 
me,"  said  the  voice  ;  "  what  is  the  use  of 
your  book  if  I  don't  understand  it,  or  of 
your  lute  if  I  don't  play  it.  Come  home 
with  me  at  once  and  give  me  the  first  lesson." 
We  can  imagine  the  eyes  opening  a  little 
and  the  pipe  for  an  instant  removed,  while 
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the  answer  came,  "I  will  go  to-morrow." 
Then  as  the  debate  grew  hotter,  a  ad  the 
excuses  fell  faster  and  faster,  "  I  must 
dress,"  "  I  must  shave,"  "  At  least  I  must 
put  on  my  wig,"  our  good-natured  painter, 
losing  all  his  patience,  and  with  his  mind 
running  upon  the  picture  he  had  just  seen 
and  the  dearly-loved  master  who  had  painted 
it,  breaking  out,  "  D — n  your  wig.  Do 
you  think  if  Van  Dyck  wanted  to  paint 
you  he'd  let  you  be  shaved?  Come  on  at 
once." 

Music,  however,  was  by  no  means  his  only 
recreation.  He  went  constantly  to  the 
theatre,  and  in  his  usual  fashion,  returned 
the  kindness  of  those  who  constantly  put  a 
box  at  his  disposal  by  presents  of  his  own 
handiwork.  lie  was  much  interested  too  in 
his  brother  and  sister  artists  upon  the  stage 
or  the  platform.  He  was  greatly  charmed 
by  Miss  Linley's  voice,  and  one  night  after 
hearing  her,  on  his  return  to  supper  at  his 
own  house  with  a  friend,  sent  for  his  clay, 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  modelled  at 
table  an  exquisite  head,  which  was  worthy, 
so  at  least  it  was  said,  of  his  noble  canvases. 
Another  debutant  of  those  days  pleased  him 
particularly — young  Henderson,  who  ap- 
peared at  Bath  for  the  first  time  in  the 
character  of  Hamlet,  and  whom  he  painted 
afterwards,  "  studying  a  tragic  part." 

To  Henderson  he  addressed — in  his  care- 
less, rollicking  letters,  evidently  dashed 
off  by  his  pen  in  a  half-hour  when  he 
sought  relief  for  his  feelings  by  writing 
rather  than  painting  or  playing — some  very 
interesting  and  really  valuable  comments 
on  art  in  general  and  the  art  of  acting 
in  particular.  He  has  been  rallying  Hender- 
son upon  his  good  appetite,  and  discours- 
ing upon  the  dangers  of  too  rich  living. 
"  In  all  but  eating  stick  to  Garrick " 
(the  greatest  creature  living,  he  calls  him 
elsewhere) ;  "  in  that  let  him  stick  to  you, 
for  I'll  be  curst  if  you  are  not  his  master." 
Then  he  goes  on  to  put  his  finger  in  a 
wonderful  way  upon  the  secret  of  what  he  is 
discussing.  Gainsborough  was  no  skilled 
reasoner,  but  he  saw  things  by  intuition 
which  philosophers  have  obscured  in  clouds 
of  argumentative  mystery.  He  says,  "  Why, 
sir,  what  makes  the  difference  between  man 
and  man  is  real  performance  and  not  genius  or 
conception.  There  are  a  thousand  Garricks, 
a  thousand  Giardinis,  Fischers,  and  Abels. 
"Why  only  one  Garrick  with  Garrick' s  eyes, 
voice,  &c. ;  one  Giardini  with  Giardini's 
•fingers,    &c.  j    one   Fischer    with   Fischer's 


dexterity,  quickness,  &c. ;  or  one  Abel  with 
Abel's  feeling  on  the  instrument?  All  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  mere  '  hearers  and  seers.'  " 

And  Gainsborough  is  right.  "  L'Art  cest 
de  faire"  as  the  French  critic  puts  it ;  the 
artist  is  a  creator,1  or  he  does  not  deserve 
the  name  ;  he  breathes  into  his  works,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  the  spirit  through  which 
alone  they  live  and  hold  communion  with 
our  spirits.  This  is  the  supreme  claim  of 
art,  the  ground  of  its  superiority  to  the 
loftiest  forms  of  science.  It  is  only  too  in 
this  way  that  we  can  appreciate  or  enjoy 
art  of  any  kind  ;  we  must  try  and  penetrate 
to  the  spirit — the  intention  of  the  artist 
behind  his  work. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  art  of  painting.  We 
must  think  of  each  stroke  of  the  brush  (of 
course  the  painter  works,  however,  with 
many  things  besides  his  brushes)  as  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  artist  to  present  some 
appearance  of  Nature  as  seen  through  the 
medium  of  his  own  imagination  ;  through 
the  medium  of  his  imagination,  remember, 
for  otherwise  it  will  become  a  mere  work  of 
imitation.  Photography  differs  from  paint- 
ing chiefly  in  this,  that  the  sun  does  its  work 
purely  as  a  machine,  the  photographer  has 
"hardly"  any  room  left  him  for  thought 
and  fancy ;  whereas  the  painter  becomes 
more  and  more  of  an  artist  the  more  he 
abandons  himself  to  the  impression  which 
Nature  has  made  upon  him  individually, 
always  provided  that  he  endeavours  to  repro- 
duce that  impression  with  the  utmost  truth. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  "  to  do," 
to  interpret  these  impressions  is  still  the 
essence  of  painting  and  of  all  art,  which 
without  performance  would  never  exist. 
And  the  lesson  we  may  learn  from  Gains- 
borough's letter  is  this,  to  follow  the  painter 
step  by  step,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  in  his 
work  of  "  imaginative  imitation,"  since  with- 
out this  effort  on  our  part  we  cannot  hope 
to  understand  his  meaning,  still  less  to  feel 
sympathy  with  or  derive  enjo3*ment  from  its 
expression. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake.  To  perceive 
and  delight  in  the  beauty  of  Nature  (whether 
in  the  animate  or  the  inanimate  creation)  is 
one  thing,  and  infinitely  the  better  of  the  two. 
But  for  all  who  are  endowed  with  the  requi- 
site faculties,  the  second  is  a  source  also  of 
exhaustless  pleasure,  namely,  to  see  Nature 

1  The  Greeks  called  the  '"creators"  of  their  great 
epics  and  dramas  TrotrjTai,  hence  our  word  poet  and 
its  legitimate  application  to  all  artists,  literary  or 
otherwise. 
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through  the  eyes  and  the  moods  of  those  who 
have  learnt  to  express  her  infinite  complexity 
by  the  wonderful  resources  of  art,  and  to 
make  her  face  in  some  sort  the  mirror  of 
their  thoughts. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  Gainsborough 
in  the  light  of  these  remarks.  The  first 
thing  to  be  noted  in  the  foundation  of  his 
fame  as  a  painter,  is  his  adherence  to  what 
we  may  call  the  Flemish  Traditions.  These 
papers  have  omitted  all  mention  of  the  great 
schools  of  Flanders,  which,  if  we  look 
simply  at  their  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of  painting,  do  not  yield 
even  to  the  schools  of  Italy  in  importance. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  Flemish  cities  produced 
two  great  types  of  painting — the  school  of 
the  Van  Dycks  and  the  school  of  Rubens, 
different  from  one  another  in  all  respects, 
both  in  matter  and  spirit,  save  one — the  love 
of  rich  and  gorgeous  colour.  Gainsborough's 
connection  was  exclusively  with  Rubens, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Van  Dyck, 
the  most  famous  of  his  pupils  and  one  of  the 
finest  portrait -painters  that  ever  lived. 

It  has  been  thought  that  Gainsborough 
may  have  first  become  acquainted  with  the 
Flemish  masters  through  the  occasional  visits 
of  his  father,  whom  very  possibly  he  accom- 
panied to  Flanders  ;  but  his  familiarity  with 
them  undoubtedly  dates  from  the  days  when, 
as  a  student  at  St.  Martin's  Lane  Academy, 
finding  that  nothing  was  to  be  learnt  upon 
the  all-important  matter  of  execution  from 
the  works  of  his  contemporaries,  he  threw 
himself  back  a  whole  century  and  more  upon 
the  practice  of  Rubens,  "Van  Dyck,  and 
Snyders.  There  is  not  space  to  explain  here 
even  the  grand  principles  of  that  practice  ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  supremacy  as  a 
colourist — "the  greatest  colourist,"  as  Mr. 
Ruskin  calls  him,  "  since  Rubens,  the  last  of 
legitimate  colourists,  viz.  of  those  who  were 
fully  acquainted  with  the  use  of  their  ma- 
terial " — is  due  to  his  mastery  of  the  secrets 
of  the  late  Flemish  masters.  And  he  ac- 
quired these  secrets,  not  in  their  studios,  but 
in  his  habit  of  copying  their  works  with 
extraordinary  care  and  intelligence. 

One  more  remark  before  we  leave  the  sub- 
ject. He  carries  his  admiration  for  the  "  great 
Fleming  "  even  into  his  landscapes.  Speak- 
ing of  their  "  lingering  likeness  "  to  those 
of  Rubens  (who  has  some  wonderful  little 
landscapes  in  our  own  National  Gallery), 
a  critic  has  beautifully  compared  Gains- 
borough's reminiscences  of  the  old  master 
to   "the  recollection  of  some  sweet  melody 


which  the  musician  weaves  into  his  theme, 
all  unconscious  that  it  is  a  memory  and  not 
a  child  of  his  own  creation." 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the 
source  of  Gainsborough's  colouring  because 
it  is  the  greatest 1  of  his  gifts.  When,  how- 
ever, we  speak  of  his  debt  to  the  Flemings, 
we  must  remember  that  it  is  the  debt  of  a 
man  who  repaid  to  posterity  much  more 
than  he  borrowed ;  and  this  is  the  test 
of  real  genius,  however  assimilative  may 
be  its  power.  But  in  calling  him  "the 
greatest  colourist  since  Rubens,"  we  should 
take  care  to  explain  that  we  are  speaking 
of  his  manipulation,  of  his  technical  power 
"  in  management  and  quality  of  single 
and  particular  tint,"  not  altogether  of  his 
colour-sense.  He  was  also  a  great  chiaros- 
curist,  that  is,  he  excelled  in  the  disposition 
of  light  and  shade,  which  must  necessarily 
lie  at  the  root  of  all  good  painting,  being  in 
fact  the  absolute  foundation  of  his  effects, 
of  the  life  and  light  in  his  picture.  Mr. 
Ruskin  speaks  of  his  masses,  "broad  as 
the  first  division  in  heaven  of  light  from 
darkness." 

But  perhaps  a  more  striking  quality  of  his 
art,  one  which  we  do  not  expect  to  find  per- 
fected in  a  colourist,  for  it  seems  in  painting 
to  be  the  antithesis  of  colour,  is  the  beauty 
of  his  drawing.  That  beauty  again,  to  state 
the  case  in  a  line,  depends  also  upon  two 
rarely  associated  qualities — refinement  and 
breadth.  No  one  has  drawn  eyes  and  lips 
more  beautifully  than  Gainsborough.  When 
the  gay  and  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
was  sitting  to  his  easel  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "Her  Grace  is  too  hard  for  me," 
and  drew  his  wet  brush  across  a  mouth 
"  which  all  who  saw  thought  exquisitely 
lovely."  He  never  reached  his  own  concep- 
tion of  perfect  refinement.  Few  painters,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  been  able  to  represent 
so  comprehensively  by  one  or  two  master- 
strokes the  nature  as  well  as  the  form  of 
what  they  drew.  The  gift  of  conjuring  with 
lines  upon  the  canvas  is  certainly  his. 
Nature  emerges  we  know  not  how  from  his 
strokes. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  to  his  use  of 
these  great  qualities  in  his  works.  Those 
works  may  be  divided  for  convenience'  sake 

1  It  is  well  known  that  he  painted  the  famous 
Blue  Boy  as  a  practical  refutation  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds' 
dictum  "that  the  cool  colours  (blue,  grey,  or  green) 
should  not  enter  into  the  masses  of  light  in  a  picture, 
which  should  be  composed  of  warm,  mellow  colours 
(yellow,  red,  or  a  yellowish-white). 
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into  three  classes — landscape,  the  idyl,  and 
the  portrait. 

"  The  landscape  of  Gainsborough,"  says 
Constable,  "  is  soothing,  tender,  and  affec- 
tionate ;  the  stillness  of  noon,  the  depths  of 
twilight,  the  dews  and  pearls  of  the  morning 
are  all  to  be  found  upon  his  canvases." 
This  is  the  way,  no  doubt,  to  look  at  his 
pictures.  They  are  not  faithful  enough  in 
detail  for  our  increased  knowledge  of  Nature, 
and  they  lack  the  searching  love  of  form 
and  local  tint  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
in  modern  landscape  since  the  days  of  Turner. 
But  they  are  instinct  with  the  painter's 
mood,  they  convey  instantly  his  impression 
of  and  delight  in  "  the  golden  wealth  of 
sunlight,  the  freshness  of  the  sweeping  wind, 
the  vastness  of  the  infinite  ether."  In  this 
way  Gainsborough  unites  the  grandeur  of  an 
old  master  to  the  sweetness  of  an  English 
landscapist. 

The  Watering  Place  at  the  National 
Gallery  is  a  capital  example  of  his  most 
characteristic  work — "an  enchanting  pic- 
ture," it  has  been  called,  "full  of  delicious 
quiet  and  repose."  There  are  others  there 
equally  fine  though  completely  different. 
But  their  beauty  arises  from  the  same  cause, 
which  we  can  best  illustrate,  perhaps,  from 
Gainsborough's  own  favourite  recreation. 

There  is  always,  if  you  can  disentangle 
it,  some  simple  yet  beautiful  motif  at  the 
bottom  of  his  picture ;  he  treats  this  as 
Beethoven,  for  instance,  treats  the  subjects 
of  his  sonatas  (not  that  Gainsborough  is  a 
Beethoven,  but  the  same  principle  is  true  of 
all  real  art)  ;  and  having  once  grasped  this 
leading  idea,  we  see  in  every  stroke  of  his 
brush  only  his  attempts  to  enrich  and  de- 
velop the  original  theme.  The  theme  too, 
the  essence  of  the  art  as  well  as  its  ostensible 
subject,  is  with  Gainsborough  always  Eng- 
lish, while  the  way  in  which  it  is  carried 
out  is  that  of  the  old  masters. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  fact,  that  the  only 
other  thoroughly  and  distinctively  historical 
English  landscapist,  John  Constable,1  was 
the  son  of  a  miller  born  and  bred,  like 
Gainsborough,  in  the  valley  of  the  Stour, 
and  owing  his  inspiration,  nay,  he  said 
himself  the  very  adoption  of  his  art,  to  the 
charm  of  his  native  scenery.  Constable  was 
a  remarkable  man  personally,  unlike  Gains- 
borough in  most  things,  save  his  gaiety  of 
disposition,    his   handsome    figure,    and    his 

1  There  are  two  beautiful  works  of  his  at  the 
National  Gallery.  But  the  reader  will  form  a  better 
idea  of  his  full  "compass"  as  a  landscape  painter 
at  South  Kensington. 


love  of  music.  And  his  art  is  equally  unlike 
that  of  his  fellow  countryman,  except  in  his 
resolve  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the 
beauty  of  his  native  land.  With  Gains- 
borough this  confinement  to  English  scenery 
was,  considering  his  position  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  almost  a  necessity ;  but  the  case  of 
Constable  was  quite  different.  He  deliber- 
ately set  the  example  of  painting  purest 
English  landscapes  in  the  highest  possible 
style  which  he  knew.  Like  the  rustic 
painters  of  modern  France,  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  river  and  woodland  that 
lay,  a  virgin  landscape  soil,  in  their  own 
country,  he  followed  Longfellow's  bidding — 

"  That  is  best  which  lieth  nearest ; 
Shape  from  that  thy  work  of  art." 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  style  that  he  differs 
most,  however,  from  Gainsborough.  With 
all  his  admiration  for  the  old  masters  (he 
thought  Claude  the  greatest  landscape- 
painter  whom  the  world  had  ever  seen),  he 
saw  that  genius  must  strike  out  a  wholly 
new  path  for  herself,  and  he  wrote  the 
motto  of  his  life  in  these  simple  words  to  a 
friend,  "  There  is  still  room  for  a  natural 
painter."  He  is  the  spiritual  father  of  all 
who  paint  with  uncompromising  truth  and 
yet  with  unfailing  love  of  style. 

We  have  no  time  to  speak  of  this  new 
departure  in  detail,  but  let  me  name  just 
one  or  two  of  his  most  striking  innovations. 
Constable  was  the  first  to  paint,  and  paint 
habitually,  the  sun  right  overhead,  often  far 
out  of  his  picture.  He  was  the  first  too  to 
paint  the  perpetual  restlessness  of  Nature, 
the  rustle  in  the  trees  and  the  bubble  in  the 
water,  as  distinct  from  the  less  normal  aspects 
of  calm  and  storm.  He  was  the  first  to 
paint  the  presence  of  moisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere, the  glistening  of  the  morning  dew 
upon  the  leaves,  and  to  see  the  foliage  neither 
warm  with  transmitted  light  nor  cool  with 
positive  colour  in  the  shade,  but  white  and 
sparkling  in  the  face  of  the  sun.  These 
were  all  discoveries  of  a  high  order  in  the 
art  of  landscape-painting  (and  so  of  course 
people  denied  them  to  be  admissible  in  art 
at  all)  ;  they  resulted  too  from  his  habit  of 
looking  straight  at  an  English  summer-day 
with  no  preconceived  ideas,  and  painting  it 
as  he  saw  it. 

Not  less  remarkable  was  the  result  of 
that  habit  upon  his  skies,  which  he  said  sup- 
plied the  key-note  of  a  picture.  With  him 
they  grew  in  splendour  and  inventiveness, 
till  they  became  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
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able  feature  of  his  art.  I  will  only  refer 
besides  to  his  free  manipulation  and  his 
-constant  use  of  the  palette-knife,  the  finger, 
•or  anything  else  which  suited  his  purpose 
better  than  the  brush. 

This,  however,  is  a  long  digression.  Of 
Gainsborough's  second  class  of  work — the 
rustic  or  pastoral  idyl,  as  we  may  call  it — 
it  would  be  very  havd  to  speak  except  at 
some  length.  But  it  is  so  intimately  bound 
up  with  his  landscape,  and  so  familiar  to 
most  people,  that  description  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Certainly  no  one  has  ever 
presented  cottage  life  with  so  winning  a 
sweetness  or  such  perfection  of  artless  grace 
as  this  brilliant  painter  of  aristocratic  wit 
and  beauty.  Sometimes  he  rises  to  the 
depiction  of  gentle  passion,  and  then  with 
exquisite  feeling  stops  short  lest  his  own 
powers  should  fail,  or  too  strong  a  breath  of 
emotion  should  wreck  the  unsubstantial  fairy 
vision. 

It  is  so  in  the  Mushroom  Girl,  who, 
wearied  with  her  rambles,  has  fallen  asleep 
beneath  an  elm.  "  Her  head  rests  upon  her 
arm,  a  beam  of  sunshine  piercing  through 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  gives  a  still  more 
lovely  bloom  to  her  cheek  ;  while  a  young 
peasant  stands  amazed  at  so  much  loveliness, 
and  a  little  terrier  looks  up  as  if  afraid  to 
wake  his  mistress  by  giving,  as  in  duty 
bound,  his  sharp  alarm." 

Lastly,  if  the  reader  would  form  an  opinion 
easily  of  Gainsborough  as  portrait-painter, 
let  her  go  to  the  National  Gallery,  and  see 
once  more  the  picture  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  still 
in  the  prime  of  her  beauty  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  He  has  painted  her  sitting,  so 
that  we  miss  the  breadth  and  dignity  of  her 
full  length.  But  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble  well 
said,  "A  more  exquisite,  graceful,  refined, 
and  harmonious  picture  I  have  never  seen." 
As  she  remarks,  the  combination  of  delicacy 
and  sweetness  with  warmth  and  richness  of 
colouring  in  the  tender  contrasts  of  the  blue 
with  the  crimson  and  golden  tiuts  make  it  a 
technical  master-piece.  And  then  behind 
this  veil  of  dress  and  colour,  what  animation 
and  spirit.  "  Confound  the  nose,  there's  no 
end  to  it,"  grumbled  Gainsborough,  in  his 
quaint  fashion.  The  nose  on  the  canvas  adds 
only  fresh  piquancy  to  the  beautiful  face. 

The  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  London.  A  wretched  quarrel  with 
Thicknesse  and  his  wife,  in  which  both  sides 
seem  to  have  been  the  victims  of  a  mis- 
understanding, brought  a  note  from  Thick- 
nesse, begging  the  painter  to  blot  out  with 


his  half-finished  portrait  (the  root  of  all  the 
mischief)  the  memory  of  the  best  friend  he 
had  ever  possessed.  So  Gainsborough  re- 
solved (1775)  to  shake  the  dust  of  Bath 
from  off  his  feet.  He  had  had,  however, 
a  more  serious  difference  with  no  less  an 
institution  than  the  Royal  Academy,  of 
which  he  had  been  .a  member  from  the 
beginning.  The  friction  seems  to  have 
arisen  early,  but  after  the  refusal  of  the 
Academicians,  in  accordance  with  their  in- 
exorable rule,  to  hang  some  of  his  Royal 
full-lengths  at  the  panel-height,  he  never 
exhibited  in  their  rooms  at  Somerset  House 
again.  He  even  neglected  to  return  Sir 
Joshua's  immediate  visit  after  his  arrival  in 
London  ;  but  he  bore  no  malice  whatever 
to  any  one ;  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  do 
so.  He  afterwards  insisted  upon  painting 
Sir  Joshua's  portrait. 

He  had  taken  part  of  Schomberg  House 
in  Pall  Mall  at  £300  a  year ;  there  he  lived, 
his  professional  position  "all  that  heart 
could  desire,"  "at  a  full  thousand  pounds 
a  year  expense."  His  beautiful  daughter, 
about  whose  marriage  "  Peggy,"  his  wife, 
was  very  unhappy,  lived  in  Curzon  Street, 
Ma j  fair.  Her  husband,  Fischer,  was  a  proud 
as  well  as  a  handsome  man.  When  asked 
by  a  nobleman  who  pressed  him  to  join 
an  evening  party  whether  he  had  brought 
his  instrument,  he  answered,  "  No,  my  lord ; 
my  hautboy  never  sups." 

Sensitiveness  was  also  one  of  Gains- 
borough's characteristics  ;  it  is  seen  in  all 
he  did  and  said.  In  his  art  he  was  always 
trying  to  outdo  his  "last  manner."  In 
his  home  he  constantly  had  little  tiffs  with 
his  sweet-tempered  wife.  Then  he  would 
write  a  note  of  repentance,  sign  it  in  the 
name  of  Fox,  his  favourite  dog,  who  duly 
carried  it  to  Tristram,  "  Peggy's "  pet 
spaniel.  In  reply  he  would  receive  such 
lines  as  these  : 

"  Mr  own  deab  Fox, 

"  You  are  always  loving  and 
good,  and  I  am  a  naughty  little  female  ever 
to  worry  you  as  I  often  do ;  so  we  will  kiss 
and  say  no  more  about  it. 

"  Your  own  affectionate 

"This;" 

Tears  would  rise  in  his  eyes  as  he  listened 
to  an  exquisite  touch  upon  the  violin,  and 
once  for  half  an  hour's  music  he  gave  away 
one  of  his  best  pictures. 

He  was  a  "natural  gentleman,"  but  his 
tongue  was  sharp  as  a  rapier  when  he  chose. 
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Once  when  in  the  witness-box  a  barrister 
asked  him  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  "  a 
painter's  eye."  "A  painter's  eye,"  said 
Gainsborough,  "  is  to  him  what  a  lawyer's 
tongue  is  to  you." 

We  have  a  charming  sketch  of  his  daily 
life  in  these  last  years.  "  He  generally  rose 
early,"  says  the  writer,  "commenced  paint- 
ing between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  wrought 
for  four  or  five  hours,  and  then  gave  up  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  visits,  music,  and  domestic 
enjoyment.  He  loved  to  sit  by  the  side  of 
his  wife  during  the  evenings.  In  summer 
he  had  lodgings  at  Hampstead  for  the  sake  of 
the  green  fields  and  the  luxury  of  the  pure 
air ;  in  the  winter  lie  was  often  seen  at  his 
windows  in  Pall  Mall."  But  the  end  was 
not  far  off. 

In  1788  Warren  Hastings  was  arraigned, 


and  Gainsborough  joined  the  fashionable 
crowd  who  thronged  Westminster  Hall  to 
hear  the  grandest  trial  in  all  English  history. 
Sitting  there  with  his  back  to  an  open  window 
he  suddenly  felt  an  "  icy-cold  touch."  When 
he  got  home  he  found  a  mark  about  the  size 
of  a  shilling  on  the  back  of  his  neck.  "  If 
this  be  cancer,"  he  said,  "I  am  a  dead 
man." 

His  fears  for  his  life  were  just,  though 
the  doctors  tried  every  expedient,  including 
change  of  air.  Very  quietly  he  put  his 
affairs  in  order.  Then  he  sent  for  Sir 
Joshua,  lest  he  should  seem  not  to  be  at 
peace  with  all  men.  As  he  bent  over  the 
death-bed  his  great  rival  caught  these  last 
faint  words,  "  We  are  all  going  to  heaven, 
and  Van  Dyck  is  of  the  party." 
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By   SARAH   TYTLER,  Author  of  "Citoyenne  Jacqueline." 


CHAPTER   III. 


LADY    SALE    ON    HER    HOUSE-TOP,    LADY    MACNAGHTEX    IN    HER    DARKENED    DWELLING. 


N  place  of  the  tribes 
being  mastered,  their 
audacity  and  violence 
became  every  hour 
more  rampant.  The 
Afghans  could  be  seen 
from  the  flat  roofs  of 
the  European  houses 
swarming  at  every 
available  point.  Their  red  or  yellow  flags 
were  ostentatiously  unfurled.  When  a 
regular  skirmish  was  .in  view,  each  rider 
carried  a  foot-soldier  behind  him  who  came 
fresh  to  the  fray. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  most  supine 
mock  king  and  the  most  white-headed,  worn- 
out  English  general  to  shut  their  eyes  any 
longer.  At  last  the  impatient  captains  were 
told  to  march  out  against  the  hostile  villages, 
to  open  fire  from  the  forts,  which  still  had 
half  or  quarter  their  complement  of  men 
and  guns.  But,  alas !  though  there  were 
many  honourable  exceptions  of  brave  men 
in  all  ranks,  staunch  to  the  last,  despair  had 


taken  the  place  of  impatience  in  more  than 
the  plastic,  fickle  sepoys  and  the  common 
soldiers.  The  most  promising  chances  were 
lost,  sallies  were  languidly  made,  and  ended 
in  useless  skirmishing,  with  waste  of  strength 
and  life.  The  fire  from  the  forts,  begun  too 
late  and  misdirected,  was  only  so  much  vain 
expenditure  of  good  gunpowder  in  what  were 
simply  brilliant  fireworks.  Wrangling  had 
taken  the  place  of  fighting,  the  helpless  body 
was  without  a  head,  and  the  ravening  foe- 
men  were  pressing  always  more  closely  on 
their  prey.  There  were  hearts  in  the  canton- 
ments eating  themselves  out,  their  English 
and  martial  pride  trampled  in  the  dust, 
with  resentment,  indignation,  anguish,  and 
dismay.  Oh  !  for  Fighting  Bob  back  from 
Jellalabad,  the  old  soldier  of  whom  his  men 
could  cry  exultantly  in  every  difficulty, 
"  Bob  has  got  us  in,  and  Bob  will  bring 
us  out."  His  wife,  who  should  have  been 
a  soldier,  chafed  with  the  best  man  there 
under  the  mortification  and  suspense.  Day 
after  day  she  watched  from  the  roof  of  her 
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house  the  marshalling  of  the  enemy  on  the 
neighbouring  heights,  where  snow  had  begun 
to  fall.  She  fed  with  greedy  eyes  on  the 
encounters  with  the  English  force — sternly 
joyful  when  the  Afghans  were  repulsed, 
bitterly  hurt  and  deeply  shamed  when  the 
detachments  of  sepoys,  with  the  handfuls  of 
Europeans,  recoiled  before  the  impetus  of 
the  charges  from  the  swarming  mountaineers. 
She  could  not  rest  day  or  night,  she  con  Id 
hardly  eat  or  sleep,  she  was  so  engrossed  by 
the  game  of  war — sorry  though  the  speci- 
men was,  of  which  she  sent  constant  reports 
to  her  husband. 

Lady  Sale  went  out  in  the  rout  in  the 
streets  to  meet  and  succour  her  dauntless 
young  son-in-law  as  he  was  brought  home 
with  three  stabs  in  side,  shoulder,  and  face, 
dealt  by  an  assassin  within  the  precincts  of 
the  king's  palace.  There  had  been  an  armed 
attack  on  the  public  buildings  and  the  houses 
of  the  Europeans  in  the  city,  and  Captain 
Sturt  had  volunteered  to  demand  aid  from 
Shah  Soojah  in  vain. 

Among  the  houses  threatened  was  that 
of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  the  Resident — the 
civilian  second  in  authority  to  the  Envoy, 
Sir  William  Macnaghten, "  Bokhara  Burnes," 
the  great  traveller  before  he  was  forty,  who 
had  faith  in  his  knowledge  of  the  natives 
and  their  knowledge  of  his  good-feeling 
towards  them.  He  had  been  warned  of  his 
danger,  but  refused  in  his  impetuous  way 
to  believe  in  the  warning.  He  was  sitting 
at  breakfast  with  a  brother  and  a  friend 
when  the  shouting  mob  surged  up  the  street. 
He  had  so  little  doubt  of  his  influence  that 
he  advanced  fearlessly  into  the  verandah, 
and  attempted  to  address  the  raging  people 
below.  He  was  answered  by  the  setting  on 
fire  of  his  house  and  a  rush  on  the  Shah's 
Treasury  next  door.  Burnes's  brother  and 
friend  defended  themselves  by  firing  down 
on  the  assailants,  and  in  doing  so  one  or 
both  fell.  There  were  fierce  shouts  for 
Burnes  to  descend  into  the  garden.  He 
obeyed  on  the  pledge  that  his  life  and  that 
of  his  brother,  who  according  to  his  belief 
was  following  him,  should  be  spared.  He 
was  mercilessly  cut  down  and  hacked  in 
pieces.  Did  his  own  German  Ocean  far 
away  sob  and  moan  for  him1?  Was  there 
gloom  on  "the  braes  of  Angus"  which  his 
fleet  foot  would  never  more  tread  1 

The  crime  startled  the  youngest  and  most 
ignorant  listener  to  the  account  of  the  cruel 
deed.  Bessie  and  Lizzie  had  grown  well- 
accustomed   to   pricking   and  spurring  and 


shooting,  even  to  wounded  officers,  their 
fathers'  friends,  brought  in  from  the  out- 
posts. The  girls  too  had  gone  on  the  roofs 
of  their  houses,  and,  like  the  ladies  who 
"looked  ower  their  hie  castle  wa's  "  in  the 
old  ballads,  gazed  down  with  eyes  almost  as 
round  and  blank  as  Dodo's  on  the  wild 
pageant.  But  that  was  war  j  this  was  some- 
thing different.  Private  houses  surrounded 
and  entered  by  violence,  the  unsuspecting 
inmates  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  murder 
committed  in  broad  day — the  murdered  man 
one  in  authority,  a  gentleman  whom  both 
Lizzie  and  Bessie  had  known  well  by  sight ! 
This  was  not  honourable  war,  such  as  every 
soldier's  daughter  had  need  to  face  with 
spirit  and  courage.  This  was  savage  treachery 
and  brutal  slaughter,  from  which  human 
nature  shrank  shuddering. 

From  that  moment  a  broad  contrast  to 
what  had  existed  before  presented  itself  in  the 
girls'  thoughts,  words,  and  acts.  The  whole 
became  thoroughly  tinged  with  the  singular 
and  tragic  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
young,  like  the  old,  were  full  of  the  situation, 
regarding  it  from  every  point,  dwelling  on 
it  perpetually,  speaking  of  nothing  else. 
But  the  fact  that  Bessie  and  Lizzie  icere 
young  produced  one  vital  distinction.  They 
could  not  realise  in  full  the  gravity  and 
sombreness  of  the  outlook ;  the  tenderness 
of  their  age  was  saved  from  being  crushed 
by  the  buoyancy  and  inexperience  which 
accompanied  the  tenderness,  to  which  all 
excitement  has  in  itself  a  wonderful  charm. 
The  girls  looked  on  and  listened,  from  the 
small  distance  of  their  immaturity  and 
domesticity,  at  the  appalling  scenes  of  the 
period  with  much  the  same  thrill  of  horror 
and  pity,  and  not  without  a  sense  of  awed 
delight,  that  the  same  young  people  would 
have  bestowed  on  a  well -told  ghost  story. 
The  one  appeared  about  as  real  as  the 
other. 

The  most  wildly  conflicting  rumours  were 
rife,  and  were  taken  up  by  the  juvenile 
audience  in  their  most  exaggerated  forms. 
Now  it  was  the  provisions  that  were  failing 
in  the  cantonments,  and  in  order  to  anticipate 
troops  and  families'  being  starved  to  death, 
garrisons  and  households  were  called  upon 
to  put  themselves  at  once  on  reduced  rations. 
Bessie  reflected,  conscience-stricken,  on  the 
stores  which  must  have  been  wasted  in  the 
beginning  of  her  housekeeping,  to  which  she 
had  served  no  apprenticeship  in  the  East. 
She  considered  with  at  least  equal  conster- 
nation how  dainty   Dodo  was,  in    spite  of 
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Mrs.  Constable's  hints,  and  how  it  was  to  be 
feared  he  would  reject  food  altogether  and 
precipitate  his  doom  if  he  were  reduced  to  rice 
and  split  peas.  And  Bessie  had  taken  such 
motherly  pride  in  her  poor  mother's  boy's 
fair  fatness ;  yet  she  did  steel  her  heart  to 
deny  him  more  than  a  little  bit  of  Cabul 
cake,  and  it  was  a  thousand  times  worse  than 
bidding  her  saces,  or  groom,  put  her  poor 
pony  Alloo-baloo  (wild  cherry)  on  half  a  feed 
of  attah  and  borussa,  ground  grain  and  chaff. 
And  if  Bessie  and  Alloo-baloo  had  known  it, 
this  stinting  in  provender  was  only  a  pre- 
lude to  a  painful  diet  of  bark  and  boughs 
of  trees,  to  which  all  useless  cattle  and 
horseflesh  were  soon  subjected.  But  when 
she  tried  to  arrange  that  Cyrus,  Dodo's 
beloved  cat,  should  not  have  such  saucers  of 
milk  and  plates  of  liver  as  he  had  disposed 
of  formerly,  his  little  master  took  it  so  much 
to  heart  that  she  dared  not  pursue  her  econo- 
mies in  this  direction.  She  had  to  be  content 
with  secretly  stinting  herself  at  every  meal, 
so  that  Captain  Oliver,  in  addition  to  his 
other  cares,  had  the  apprehension  that  his 
young  daughter  Bessie's  appetite  was  unac- 
countably failing  her. 

Again  it  was  the  water,  which  was  either 
to  be  cut  off  from  the  river  or  to  be  poisoned 
by  the  bhistees  or  water  carriers,  so  that  the 
very  thought  of  drinking — even  of  bathing, 
became  a  scare.  But  here  there  was  some 
relief  in  the  snow,  which  was  not  confining 
itself  to  the  hills,  but  lay  on  the  house-roofs. 
Bessie  and  Lizzie  had  profound  consultations 
whether  it  might  not  be  collected  in  balls 
and  concealed  in  the  cellars.  At  least  the 
girls  would  waste  no  more  snow  on  sherbert, 
even  though  they  should  have  rose-leaves 
to  brew  it  with. 

The  next  thing  was  a  truer  rumour  of 
the  evacuation  of  Cabul,  with  the  falling 
back  of  the  English  and  their  sepoys  on 
Jellalabad  or  Peshawur,  the  nearest  station 
in  Hindostan.  But  this  welcome  suggestion, 
to  those  to  whom  change  was  always  "  light- 
some," and  who  could  not  conceive  the  deadly 
difficulties  and  miseries  of  the  undertaking, 
was  heavily  clogged  by  the  round  assertion 
that  not  half-a-dozen  officers  alone,  but  all 
the  ladies  and  children,  were  to  be  left  behind 
as  hostages.  Bessie  had  never  seen  her  quiet 
father  so  roused  and  furious.  But  he  was 
not  aware  that  she  heard  him  when  he 
declared,  what  other  maddened  men  vowed 
«,s  passionately,  that  rather  than  trust  his 
young  daughter  and  little  son  to  any  brutal 
Afghan  chief  among  them,  Captain  Oliver 


would  count  it  greater  kindness  to  run  his 
children  through  with  Iris  own  sword. 

Bessie  crept  away,  cold,  white,  and  shiver- 
ing. She  knew  her  father  did  not  mean  what 
he  said — not  unless  in  some  ghastly  ex- 
tremity, against  which  she  fell  down  on  her 
knees  and  prayed  desperately.  Then  she  rose 
and  tried  simply  to  trust  in  God  and  do  her 
duty,  and  mind  little  Dodo  to  the  last.  That 
was  her  part;  but  she  could  not  help  dream- 
ing for  nights  of  Jephthah's  daughter,  offered 
up  not  as  a  thanksgiving  for  a  nation's 
deliverance,  but  rather,  like  Iphigenia,  as  a 
sacrifice  to  its  defeat  and  bitter  humiliation. 

A  third  loud  whisper  bandied  about  was 
a  wailing  Oriental  echo  of  the  Europeans' 
fierce  protest — a  proof  that  all  men  are  kin. 
Shah  Soojah,  a  man  of  mettle  in  nothing 
else,  announced  that  he  too  was  to  show 
his  masterfulness  and  his  defiance  of  the 
followers  of  Dost  Mahommed,  his  rival,  by 
putting  to  death  his,  Shah  Soojah's,  eight 
hundred  specimens  of  womankind  before  he 
surrendered  his  palace  to  the  conqueror. 
When  Bessie  Oliver  heard  of  that  projected 
huge  massacre  of  native  women,  it  sounded 
as  if  the  deaths  of  a  young  English  girl  and 
a  little  boy  put  quickly  out  of  pain  by  the 
father  who  loved  them  better  than  himself, 
were  trifles  by  comparison  hardly  worth  the 
mentioning. 

Mrs.  Constable  had  been  right.  Bessie's 
mother  was  well  off  to  have  died  when  she 
did  die,  to  be  at  rest  far  from  these  tortures 
and  terrors  ;  and  Clara  and  Susie  were  happy 
in  their  ignorance,  away  in  England,  dwelling 
amidst  the  clockwork  regularity  and  cosy 
security  of  their  grandfather's  house.  The 
sisters'  chief  trials  would  be  that  school  dis- 
cipline was  still  a  little  irksome,  and  that 
Miss  Mompesson's  girls,  the  Olivers'  fellow- 
pupils,  were  rather  far  advanced  for  the 
Anglo-Indians.  England  and  Berry,  could 
they  continue  the  same  in  law  and  order,  in 
peace  and  comfort,  when  such  deeds  were 
being  done  at  Cabul  ? 

In  the  end  the  proposal  of  leaving  the 
ladies  and  children  behind  as  hostages  was 
abandoned.  But  while  the  project  was  still 
mooted,  and  Bessie  was  low  and  nervous 
about  it,  she  had  another  opportunity  of 
witnessing,  from  the  roof  of  the  Olivers' 
house,  one  more  of  those  costly  displays  of 
fireworks  which  meant  firing  too  late  and  in 
vain  on  the  rebels  from  the  single  fort  which 
was  left  with  a  few  men  and  some  guns. 
Even  Bessie  knew  how  useless  the  exhibition 
was,  yet  her  spirits  rose  at  the  sight,  and 
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she  watched  the  course  of  each  fiery  ball 
with  eager  interest  and  something  like 
triumph.  But  her  gratification  was  nothing 
to  Lady  Sale's  on  the  adjoining  roof.  The 
face  of  the  soldier's  wife  was  lit  up  by  the 
red  glow  in  the  sky  like  that  of  a  homely 
Bellona.  Her  cheeks  had  not  been  more 
Hushed  or  her  eyes  more  sparkling  with  joy 
when  as  a  girl  she  had  looked  with  exulta- 
tion on  the  loyal  demonstrations  in  a  country 
town  on  the  king's  birthday — the  squibs 
and  the  crackers  and  the  bonfire  at  the 
cross,  which  had  ended  in  hearty  toasts  at 
the  dinner-table  and  a  merry  carpet  dance 
among  the  young  people. 

The  English  households  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  Residency  and  the  barracks  had 
either  perif-hed  in  the  destruction  of  their 
houses,  or  had  taken  refuge  with  professedly 
friendly  chiefs,  or  had  fled  in  time  to  the 
protection  of  their  countrymen  gathered 
together  in  military  array  and  still  present- 
ing an  armed  front  to  the  enemy.  But  there 
had  been  delay  in  the  Constables'  coming  in. 
Major  Constable,  a  man  brave  to  rashness, 
had  been  persuaded  that  he  could  fortify  his 
I  house  and  hold  out  till  better  counsels  pre- 
i  vailed,  relief  came,  or  in  some  shape  the 
English  overcame.  It  could  not  be  that  a 
i  British  force  was  to  be  beaten  by  robber 
tribes,  though  they  mustered  in  hordes. 
I  Mrs.  Constable  would  not  yield  to  his  wish 
i  that  she  and  the  children  should  leave  him 
|  and  repair  to  Captain  Oliver's,  and  thus  the 
1  girl-friends  were  a*  good  deal  separated  at  a 
time  when  outward  communication  was  all 
but  barred.  Then  Bessie  heard  the  gladdest 
news  she  had  received  for  many  a  day. 
Major  Constable  had  reluctantly  relinquished 
his  plan;  he,  Mrs.  Constable,  Lizzie,  and 
Kitten,  and  the  remaining  five  were  all 
coming  in  that  very  morning.  Bessie  would 
have  their  support  and  sympathy.  Mrs. 
Constable  would  take  the  management  of 
the  combined  households  into  her  able  hands. 
Meat,  bread  and  groceries  for  the  table,  not 
to  say  rice,  fish,  ghee  (melted  butter),  and 
sweet  and  sour  curd  for  true  Mussulmans, 
over  which  nobody  save  themselves  could 
have  any  control  to  speak  of,  would  go  three 
times  as  far  as  under  Bessie's  regime. 

Bessie  Oliver  was  running  about  and 
actually  humming  a  song  while  she  made  pre- 
parations for  her  guests,  and  told  Dodo,  who 
followed  her  like  her  shadow,  that  he  would 
soon  have  his  Kitten  to  play  with  him  again. 
On  that  very  day  the  Envoy,  Sir  William 
Macnaghten,  went  out  in  peace  to  meet  and 


treat  with  Akbar  Khan,  the  young  Afghan 
chief  who  had  become  the  most  prominent 
figure  among  the  natives,  since  he  was  the 
son  of  Dost  Mahommecl,  the  brave  usurper, 
who  had  been  defeated  and  swept  from  the 
throne  to  make  room  for  Shah  Soojah.  Dost 
Mahommed's  captivity,  along  with  that  of 
his  wives,  who  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  in  Hindostan,  formed  a  convenient 
plea  for  the  turbulent  temper  of  his  son  to 
seize  upon.  The  rash,  ill-omened  meeting 
of  the  English  Envoy  with  the  dark-browed 
young  chief,  who  assumed  a  kind  of  regal 
dignity,  would  have  been  at  best  a  case  of 
diamond  cut  diamond.  Sir  William  Mac- 
naghten,  driven  to  desperation,  had  caught 
at  a  crafty  proposal  of  Akbar's  to  come  to 
terms  on  his  own  account  by  betraying  the 
faithless  chiefs  around  him,  while  in  reality 
the  Afghan  was  prepared  to  prove  his  patri- 
otism to  his  countrymen — many  of  whom 
were  present — by  entrapping  the  English 
leaders  into  the  power  of  their  enemies.  At 
the  interview,  held  on  a  snow-covered  knoll, 
a  signal  was  given,  and  the  four  English 
officers,  invited  to  recline  on  rugs  to  show 
the  strangers'  confidence,  were  suddenly 
seized  from  behind.  Akbar  himself  grappled 
with  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  who  struggled 
violently  in  his  captor's  grasp.  The  young 
despot's  ungovernable  passions  were  roused  ; 
he  drew  from  his  belt  a  pistol,  which  had 
been  the  Englishman's  gift  immediately  be- 
fore, and  shot  him,  struggling,  through  the 
heart,  his  dead  face  retaining  its  last  look 
of  wondering  horror.  The  officers  who  had 
accompanied  Sir  William  were  mounted  on 
Afghan  horses  and  carried  off  through  the 
mob,  hooting  and  striking  at  them,  into 
captivity.  One  officer  slipped  from  his  horse 
and  was  cut  to  pieces.  His  fate  was  shared 
by  Major  Constable,  who  had  come  up  at 
the  crisis.  He  was  stabbed  and  mortally 
wounded,  dying  where  he  fell,  without  a 
moment  spared  to  cry  to  God  or  think  of 
the  widow  and  children  he  left  in  anguish 
and  peril. 

Mrs.  Constable  and  Lizzie  heard  what 
had  befallen  them  on  their  way  to  the 
Olivers',  and  Bessie  read  what  had  happened 
the  instant  she  looked  in  her  friends'  drawn 
and  bloodless  faces.  Both  woman  and  girl 
were  tearless  at  first,  for  Lizzie  had  her 
mother's  character,  and  took  her  cue  from 
her.  Mother  and  daughter  still  busied 
themselves,  though  it  was  half -mechanically, 
with  the  care  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  family,  and  with  the  necessity  of  doing 
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what  the  seniors  could  to  prevent  themselves 
from  being  too  great  a  burden  on  their 
neighbours. 

It  was  something  terrible  to  Bessie  to  see 
Mrs.  Oliver  with  dry  shining  eyes,  and  a 
voice  that  did  not  break,  but  only  took  a 
harsh,  strained  cadence — a  reverberation  of 
the  tumult  within,  assuming  the  care  of  the 
united  households  as  Bessie  had  pictured 
her  doing  under  happier  circumstances,  and 
Lizzie  following  her  mother's  directions  with 
stumbling  feet  and  eyes  fixed  as  of  one  in  a 
dream. 

At  last  Lizzie  gave  way  and  sobbed, 
"Oh,  papa,  poor  papa!  never  to  come  home 
to  us  again ;  and  he  made  a  joke  with  me 
when  he  went  away  th:s  morning.  My  own 
papa  !  I  wish  I  had  been  there,  Bessie  ;  but 
then  mamma  would  have  been  left  alone 
with  the  children,  to  think  for  them  and 
work  for  them  all  by  herself ;  I  could  not 
bear  that.  Papa  would  not  like  it,  though 
he  was  proud  of  mamma's  doing  so  much 
when  he  was  here.  Mamma  said,  the  second 
thing  after  the  one  cry  that  went  through 
my  heart,  of  '  Oh,  Joe ! '  as  if  she  were 
reproaching  him  for  going  away  without 
her — '  I  must  go  on  and  do  my  duty,  and 
mind  the  children.  It  will  not  mend  matters 
to  fail  there  ;  there  will  be  time  enough  to 
grieve.'  I  suppose  she  meant  that  she  and 
I  might  wait  for  night  till  we  cried.  Even 
then  we  must  be  careful  not  to  awaken 
Kitten  and  the  rest  of  them." 

"Oh,  Lizzie,  I  wish  your  mamma  would 
not  think  of  our  convenience, — I  am  sure 
papa  agrees  with  me, — and  would  let  me  do 
more  for  her  and  the  children,"  whispered 
Bessie.  "  You  know  how  I  love  you  all,  and 
how  I  should  like  to  serve  you.  And  think 
what  she  did  for  my  mother." 

"Yes,"  said  Lizzie,  sedately ;  "but  it  is 
better  to  let  mamma  go  her  own  way,  she 
knows  best.  To  be  occupied  is  a  relief  to 
her.  I  have  heard  her  say  that  work  is 
God's  way  of  helping  people  to  bear  His  will, 
and  of  keeping  them  from  dying  of  sorrow. 
And  oh  !  Bessie,  papa  must  think  so  too  ;  if 
he  sees  mamma  and  me  minding  the  little 
ones,  he  will  know  we  can  bear  everything." 


CHAPTER   IV. 

BESSIE    AND    DODO    IN    THE    CAMEL'S    PANNIER 
ON    THE    RETREAT. 

Akbar    Khan's     outrage     did    not     cause 
a   common   onslaught,  and   did   not  hinder 


further  dealings  with  him.  What  was  there 
left  for  beaten  men  to  try  when  General 
Eiphinstone  was  weak  as  water  with  age 
and  despair,  when  Shelton,  the  second  soldier 
in  command,  was  impracticable  so  far  as 
acting  in  consort  with  his  brother  officers 
went,  when  the  Envoy  and  the  Resident 
were  both  slain?  A  one-sided  agreement 
was  drawn  up  and  signed,  that  the  English 
and  their  sepoys,  general  and  camp-follower, 
man,  maid,  and  child,  to  the  number  of 
16,000,  were  to  abandon  Cabul  and  travel 
in  mid- winter  through  some  of  the  most 
frightful  mountain  passes  the  world  has  to 
show — not  on  one,  but  on  a  succession  of 
days'  marches  southwards. 

The  gain  of  this  enormous  risk  was  that 
Akbar  and  the  chiefs  in  league  with  him 
were  to  permit  the  retreat,  were  to  prevent 
the  hostile  tribes  from  annihilating  the 
company,  either  before  or  after  they  started, 
and  were  to  serve  as  their  convoy  on  the 
way. 

Everything  was  fixed  ;  all  that  remained 
to  be  done  was  to  make  what  provision 
could  be  attempted  under  the  most  adverse 
conditions  for  a  worse  than  Arctic  journey. 
So  Bessie  stopped  working  with  Mrs.  Con- 
stable and  Lizzie  at  making  some  simple 
form  of  widow's  weeds  and  of  mourning  for 
the  fatherless  children,  in  order  to  gather  to- 
gether all  the  warmest  clothing  that  could 
be  found  to  keep  heat  in  freezing  bodies. 
When  it  came  to  that,  the  wardrobes  of  the 
family  had  been  turned  out  beforehand. 
Fuel  had  been  failing  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  English  were  reduced  to  burning 
whatever  boxes  and  chests  of  drawers  the 
owners  could  do  without. 

The  next  thing  was  to  determine  which 
of  the  household  stores  were  best  calculated 
to  sustain  fainting  strength,  and  could  be 
packed  within  the  small  bulk  allowed  to 
the  travellers.  The  old  comfortable  houses 
had  been  largely  stripped  already,  and  pro- 
visions were  getting  so  scarce  that  there  was 
little  left  to  pick  and  choose  from.  On  the 
last  Christmas  Day  spent  at  Cabul  a  meagre 
festival  had  been  eaten  with  heavy  hearts. 

The  final  and  hardest  task  was  to  destroy 
with  tenderly  reluctant  hands  what  couhl 
not  be  carried  away  of  letters,  papers,  and 
little  familiar  relics  of  the  homes  abou< 
to  be  abandoned.  Bessie  was  past  crying 
when  she  burnt  the  old  hand-screens  hei 
mother  had  painted  before  her  marriage 
Captain  Oliver's  card-rack,  the  children': 
scrap-books,  and  so  on. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  bustle  Bessie  was 
called  away  to  face  a  fresh  trouble.  Her 
father  had  suddenly  been  selected  by  the 
military  council,  who  desired  him  to  use  his 
acquaintance  with  the  country  and  know- 
ledge of  the  dialects  in  seeking  to  take  a 
despatch  to  Candahar.  He  was  to  set  out 
*  in  a  civilian's  dress,  the  despatch  hidden 
about  his  person,  with  no  attendant  except 
one  trustworthy  native,  and  try  to  make 
his  way  by  a  circuitous  route  among  the 
more  friendly  Kuzzilbashes  and  their  allies 
till  his  goal  was  reached.  There  was  no 
questioning  the  commission  ;  the  more  peril- 
ous it  was,  the  more  it  was  binding,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  on  a  soldier.  His 
duty  to  his  sovereign  and  his  service  first ; 
but  one  could  not  say  his  duty  to  his  family 
second,  because  loyalty  to  the  one  involved 
loyalty  to  the  other.  After  all,  Bessie  and 
little  Dodo  would  be  no  worse  off  than  other 
women  and  children  whose  husbands  and 
fathers  were  absent,  like  Sir  Robert  Sale 
and  Colonel  Lay  cock,  or  killed,  like  Sir 
William  Macnaghten  and  Major  Constable. 
Bessie  had  Mrs.  Constable  to  advise  her; 
the  girl  and  Dodo  would  be  with  the  Con- 
stables, and  doubtless  would  fare  as  well 
as  any  of  the  party.  Nevertheless,  Captain 
Oliver  spent  his  last  precious  moments  in 
Cabul  reiterating  the  most  anxious  directions 
to  Bessie,  and  hurrying  hither  and  thither, 
bespeaking  what  aid  he  could  procure  for 
her. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  to  look  after  your 
little  brother,  Bessie,  for  my  sake  and  your 
poor  mother's,"  he  said  ;  and  he  added  from 
a  full  heart  words  which  were  sweet  even  at 
that  moment  in  his  young  daughter's  ears  : 
"I  know  you  will  do  all  you  can ;  you  have 
been  a  second  mother  to  him,  child  as  you 
are  yourself,  already.  But  oh !  my  girl, 
take  care  of  yourself.  Keep  close  by  Mrs. 
Constable  and  the  other  ladies.  Never  stray 
from  them.  Pvemember  your  mother  and 
me.  Don't  lose  heart  if  you  can  help  it. 
God  bless  you,  my  dear,  and  take  care  of 
you,  since  I  cannot."  He  gave  her  one  long 
hug  and  was  gone. 

When  Captain  Oliver  was  taking  his  part- 
ing kiss  of  Dodo,  the  child  was  as  usual 
lugging  about  the  patient  Persian  cat. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  must  give  up  puss  too, 
my  little  captain,"  said  the  father  to  the 
son ;  "  you  see  we  have  all  of  us  to  give  up 
something.  Come,  we'll  hand  over  Cyrus 
to  the  ehowkedar  "  (night  watchman). 
"He'll   keep   your   cat    for   you,  my  man, 


and  Sissy  will    not    be    further   vexed    by 
bringing  about  the  parting." 

"No,  no,  fader,"  resisted  the  child;  "  Cy 
will  go  with  me,  Cy  wants  to.  He  can  ride 
in  his  basket.  Nursie  says  he  came  all  the 
way  from  Simla  in  a  band-box  when  he  was 
a  kit.  No,  not  to  chowkie,  or  Cy  will  swear 
like  a  trooper." 

"Very  well,  my  boy,"  yielded  the  man, 
not  thinking  that  his  consent  would  be  acted 
upon. 

When  all  was  ready  next  morning,  those 
that  were  left  of  the  Olivers  and  Constables 
ate  their  breakfast,  their  final  meal  in  Cabul, 
as  more  distinguished  people,  Lady  Sale  and 
her  daughter,  ate  theirs,  cooked,  to  Dodo's 
delight,  over  kindled  splinters  fresh  hacked 
from    the    family    dining-table.       Then    as 
many   jackets,    cravats,    and    muffatees    as 
could  be  heaped  on  a  child  were  added  to 
Dodo's  little  Astrakhan  coat  and  cap.    Bessie 
put  on  her  mother's  furred  pelisse,  which  she 
had  vainly  striven  to  get  Mrs.  Constable  to 
wear  instead  of  her  cloth  mantle.     The  girl 
took   the   boy   by   the   hand    and   led    him 
through  the  rows  of  weeping,  even  howling 
native  servants,  clanking  their  bangles  and 
prostrating  their  turbans.     It  was  certain 
that  the  wearers  of  the  bangles  and  turbans 
would  fare  but  badly  without  their  European 
employers.     Dodo  still  had  enough  power  in 
his  small  arms,  stiffened  as  they  were  with 
many  integuments,  to  hold  Cyrus  in  triumph. 
The   great  cat  curled  meekly  round  in  the 
little  fellow's  arms,  and  laid  one  furry  cheek 
to  the  child's  face.     Altogether  the  living 
wrap  promised  to  be  the  most  available  of 
any.     It  struck  practical  Mrs.  Constable  in 
this  light.     "  I  declare  the  beast  will  keep 
warmth  in  the  boy  better  than  you  could  do, 
Bessie — better  than  I  shall  manage  with  my 
Harry,  though  I  mean  to  hold  him  in  my 
arms  if  he  will  only  sit  still  there.     A  use- 
less mouth  is  a  great  consideration  on  such 
a  march  as  we  are  going  to  make,  but  a  cat's 
mouth  is  easily  filled,  and  the  creature  has 
seven  lives,  so  that  even  though  we  have  to 
drop  him  on  the  way,  he  may  have  a  chance." 
It  was  a  sharp  frosty  morning,  with  a  sky 
of   the  deepest  purple   blue   overhead,   and 
more  than  eight  inches  of  hard  snow  under- 
foot.    The   date  was  the  6th   of   January, 
1842,    a    memorable    date    to    the    16,000 
people,    who,    like    the    Israelites    in   their 
exodus  from  Egypt,  formed  a  mixed  multi- 
tude.    It  was  composed  of  white  and  brown, 
soldier   and    civilian,    master   and   servant, 
man,  woman,  and  child.      They   assembled 
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from  early  morning,  though  the  barometer 
■was  below  freezing  point,  in  something  like 
military  order,  but  still  more  in  a  confused 
mass,  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Cabul.  Some 
soldiers  of  Captain  Oliver's  regiment  escorted 
the  Olivers  and  Constables  to  the  gate. 
Already  the  deserted  cantonments  were  fill- 
ing with  the  enemy  \  already,  in  spite  of  all 
treaties,  the  Afghans  were  preparing  to  fall 
on  the  rear  of  the  fugitives,  who,  disorganised 
and  maddened,  would  throw  down  baggage, 
stores,  and  arms,  and  lie  down  to  die  on  the 
crimsoned  snow. 

In  front  marched  a  broken  force  consist- 
ing of  detachments  from  many  branches  of 
the  service,  to  judge  by  the  scarlet  jackets 
of  English  infantry,  the  red  and  drab  of  the 
sepoy  regiments,  the  blue  of  the  artillery, 
the  green  of  the  Bengal  cavalry, — a  blending 
of  hues  as  in  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colours, 
which  was  also  to  be  dyed  one  sanguine 
tint.  With  the  companies  was  their  aged 
general,  who  had  fought  bravely  in  his  day, 
but  his  last  battle  was  over  long  ago,  and 
he  was  borne  away  to  die  as  he  had  little 
dreamt.  Several  guns  were  dragged  along 
by  bullocks  with  toil  and  pain.  Akbar  Khan 
had  suffered  the  shattered  army  to  take 
these  guns,  knowing  well  that  their  carriage 
would  only  serve  as  a  miserable  encumbrance. 
Other  bullocks  transported  the  waggons  with 
the  money-treasure  and  the  food  for  the 
crowd. 

The  ladies  and  children  were  for  the  most 
part  in  panniers  on  camels.  They  were  to  go 
with  a  guard  in  advance  of  the  main  body. 
Bessie  was  to  ride  with  Dodo  and  his  cat, 
and  what  luggage  they  could  take,  in  one 
pannier,  balanced  by  another  which  was  to 
hold  Lizzie  and  a  few  more  of  the  Constables. 
Mrs.  Constable  was  to  be  on  a  second  camel 
with  the  remainder  of  the  family  and  house- 
hold goods — such  as  bedding,  which  could 
not  be  done  without. 

As  Bessie  was  mounting  Mrs.  Laycock 
came  by.  The  lady  and  the  girl  had  enjoyed 
few  opportunities  of  meeting  lately,  and  Mrs. 
Laycock  stopped  a  second  to  exchange  a 
greeting.  She  looked  calm,  almost  strong 
and  bright. 

"  You  and  I  are  fated  to  be  fellow-travel- 
lers, Bessie.  Oh,  you  have  your  little  bro- 
ther, and  poor  Mrs.  Constable  has  all  her 
six  children  with  her !  Oh  dear  !  what  will 
she  and  you  do  %  I  am  so  thankful  my  girls 
are  safe  at  home." 

As  it  happened,  Bessie  and  Mrs.  Laycock 
did  not  journey  together  again.     The  poor 


lady  fainted  with  fright  and  weakness  before 
the  first  halting-place  was  gained.  She  had 
some  of  her  own  servants  with  her,  and  the 
jemadar,  or  principal  man,  took  it  upon  him 
to  convey  his  mistress  to  the  house  of  an 
ameer  who  was  understood  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  recent  disturbances.  So  far 
the  ameer  vindicated  his  innocence  by  show- 
ing Mrs.  Laycock  all  the  hospitality  in  his 
power — no  doubt  she  reckoned  it  deficient 
enough — by  protecting  her  during  the  panic, 
and  taking  her  eventually  to  Peshawur.  Her 
very  weakness  saved  her  from  the  straits 
undergone  by  her  country-women. 

Some  of  the  ladies  were  on  horses  and 
ponies.  Among  these  riders  were  Lady  Sale 
and  her  daughter,  who  agreed  by  preference 
to  mingle  with  the  troops.  The  tall,  erect 
figure  of  Sir  Bobert  Sale's  wife  did  not  suit 
ill  with  the  figures  of  the  soldiers  around  her. 
She  looked  as  if  she  might  carry  pistols  at  her 
saddle-bow  and  use  them  with  effect  when 
necessary,  might  lead  a  charge  at  a  push, 
and  never  draw  rein  or  falter  for  the  fiercest 
Afghan  in  her  path.  No  more  dauntless 
heart  beat  in  any  man's  jacket  than  throbbed 
behind  the  green  riding-habit. 

Poor  Lady  Macnaghten  was  less  con- 
spicuous than  when  her  carriage  was  the 
finest  in  Cabul,  and  took  the  first  place  in 
the  procession  to  bear  the  band  play  on  the 
summer  evenings.  If  the  insurrection  had 
been  delayed  for  only  a  couple  of  months 
longer  she  would  have  been  queening  it  in 
Bombay,  of  Avhich  her  warm-hearted,  credu- 
lous, scholarly  husband  had  been  appointed 
governor.  As  it  was  she  was  not  merely 
crushed  by  the  fact  of  her  widowhood,  she 
cowered  under  a  piece  of  knowledge  which 
would  have  sent  fire  into  Lady  Sale's  veins, 
and  caused  her  to  cry  aloud  for  vengeance. 
In  the  great  bazaar  where  the  Envoy's  wife 
had  been  wont  to  go  in  state  to  make  her 
purchases  of  articles  which  the  obsequious 
native  merchants  could  not  bring  to  her 
house  for  approval,  the  mangled  body  of  the 
Envoy  was  at  that  moment  brutally  exposed. 

The  cavalcade  was  allowed  to  move  off 
unmolested.  Half  a  hundred  swarthy  faces 
under  turbans  looked  out  impassively,  with- 
out even  an  expression  of  rejoicing  at  the 
departure. 

Latterly  the  life  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
cantonments  had  been  like  that  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  besieged  city.  There  was  a 
sense  of  liberty  in  going  forth,  even  in  this 
fashion ;  and  Jellalabad,  the  destination  of 
the  great  company,  the  fort  held  by  Fighting 
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Bob  and  his  men,  was  not  farther  off  than 
an  English  coach  could  have  reached  in  less 
than  a  day.  But  unfortunately  no  English 
coach  ever  travelled  by  such  roads,  and  it 
would  have  required  not  one  but  a  myriad 
of  coaches  to  convey  the  beaten  host  and  its 
motley  attendants. 

The  tingling  cold  was  not  without  its  in- 
vigorating element,  especially  to  the  young. 
Not  only  Dodo  and  Kitten  shouted  with 
glee,  Bessie  and  Lizzie  as  they  involuntarily 
nodded  to  each  other,  keeping  time  with  the 
jerking  step  of  the  animal  that  bore  them, 
exchanged  a  faint  tinkle  of  laughter  unheard 
between  them  since  Major  Constable's  death. 
The  first  great  trouble  was  the  crossing  of 
the  rapid  Cabul  river,  swift  enough  to  remain 
unfrozen,  on  planks  laid  on  gun-carriages. 
The  temporary  bridge  shook  with  every  man 
and  beast's  tread,  and  it  was  crossed  not  by 
one  or  two  feet,  but  by  the  hurrying  feet  of 
thousands,  breaking  through  all  regulations, 
pushing  forward,  struggling,  jostling,  kick- 
ing for  precedence.  The  crazy  structure 
swayed  and  tottered  till  there  was  imminent 
danger  of  its  heavy  load's  being  precipitated 
into  the  ice-cold  eddying  water.  The  horse- 
men and  women  who  forded  the  river  were 
well  off  by  comparison,  though  the  long 
skirts  of  the  latter,  wet  and  frozen  to  the 
knees,  were  not  unthawed  for  many 
days. 

The  Olivers  and  Constables  stumbled 
across  the  bridge  they  knew  not  how,  only 
they  turned  their  eyes  instinctively  from 
the  rush  of  the  foam-flecked  water,  and  bade 
their  quaking  hearts  beat  less  violently, 
i  Dodo  whimpered  and  asked  why  his  camel 
I  had  been  put  into  a  charpoy,  or  bed  swung 
on  poles,  and  why  the  porters  did  not  hold 
the  charpoy  more  steadily. 

From  nine  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the 
afternoon,  even  with  sundry  halts,  was  a 
severe  spell  of  such  travelling  for  women 
and  children.  Long  before  four,  when  the 
first  encampment  was  made,  the  chatter  of 
the  children  had  ceased,  any  faint  tinkle  of 
youthful  laughter  was  still,  the  very  men 
and  women  went  on  in  dogged  silence. 

There  were  only  a  few  small  tents  pitched 
for  those  who  could  not  endure  the  bitter 
night  air,  and  these  scanty  shelters  were  of 
course  densely  crowded.  Mrs.  Constable  and 
her  troop  had  not  more  than  a  minute  corner 
for  their  accommodation.  It  afforded  some 
diversion  to  the  tired  children  to  arrange  it 
for  the  night  under  Bessie's  and  Lizzie's 
supervision.     It  was  like  playing  at  keeping 


house,  the  play  on  a  grand  scale,  with  a 
fine  flavour  of  reality  in  it,  and  the  desperate 
make-shifts  had  some  fun  in  them  when 
they  were  tried  for  the  first  time.  While 
Mrs.  Constable  got  out  what  provisions  she 
had  been  able  to  bring  with  her,  the  others, 
down  to  Dodo  and  Kitten,  who  were  forced  to 
keep  on  their  gloves  to  preserve  their  blue 
little  fingers  from  frost-bites,  worked  at 
helping  to  scrape  away  the  snow  and  lay 
down  the  rugs,  mats,  and  mattresses  which 
must  serve  for  seats  and  tables  as  well  as 
beds.  There  were  no  camp-fires  outside,  but 
one  was  kindled  in  a  neighbouring  tent  on 
which  kettles  were  boiled,  so  that  hot  water 
could  be  got.  There  was  a  successful  attempt 
at  tea.  Hunger  made  the  ship  biscuits  as 
appetising  as  the  finest  tea-cake  in  the  world. 
A  good-natured  ayah  who  was  waiting  on 
another  occupant  of  the  tent  brought  the 
children  some  nans,  or  native  cakes,  and 
sugar-candy.  Dodo  and  Kitten  were  posi- 
tively uproarious  over  the  division  of  the 
spoil. 

It  was  only  when  night  fell  and  the  in- 
tense cold  penetrated  through  every  defence 
that  the  shivering  children  grew  peevish, 
and  the  young  hearts  that  had  found  anima- 
tion and  amusement  in  the  obligation  to 
exert  themselves,  and  the  unheard-of  and 
grotesque  nature  of  their  surroundings,  waxed 
heavy  \  while  the  old  regarded  with  despair 
a  future  progress  under  circumstances  still 
worse  than  had  gone  before — worse  than 
burdened  thinkers  dared  conceive. 

Dodo  began  to  cry  for  his  ayah,  as  if  her 
nose- j  ewe]  was  the  very  cynosure  of  his 
eyes.  Cyrus  could  not  console  him,  which 
was  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the- 
Persian,  his  tail  in  the  air,  insisted  on  walk- 
ing about  within  the  circumscribed  limits, 
and  mewing  wildly  his  protest  against  the 
extraordinary  proceedings  of  his  owners. 
Happily  there  was  such  a  hum  without  and 
within,  intensified  by  the  crying  of  other 
children,  the  groaning  of  exhausted  camels, 
the  lowing  of  uneasy  bullocks,  the  stamping 
of  horses,  and  the  barking  of  pariah  dogs 
hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  the  bivouac, 
that  the  performances  of  Doclo  and  Cyrus 
became  such  a  small  symphony  in  the 
general  concert,  they  could  not  be  supposed 
capable  of  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  most 
nervous  sleeper.  Bessie  had  no  fear  of 
adding  to  the  clamour  when  she  lay  down 
with  Dodo  and  softly  sang  and  rocked  him 
on  her  breast  to  slumber.  Then  Cyrus, 
tired  of  his  manifestations,  brushed  up  to  his 
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friends  and  condescended  to  be  stroked  into 
quiescence  also. 

The  hubbub  became  quieter.  Through  an 
opening  no  bigger  than  an  eye  in  the  tent 
curtains  Bessie  could  see  one  of  the  myriads 
of  stars  which  God  guides  in  their  course. 
Was  it  shining  down  on  her  father  in  his 
solitary,  perilous  expedition?  Would  God 
guide  the  stars  and  not  care  for  the  devoted 
man  who  had  gone  with  his  life  in  his 
hand  to  obey  his  chiefs  and  bring  succour 
to  his  fellows'?  Bessie  slept  a  little  and 
dreamt  still  of  the  frost  and  snow,  which  in 
their  rigour  were  threatening  the  lives  of 
all  around  her.  But  the  frost  and  snow  of 
Bessie's  dream  were  only  those  which  are 
seasonable  and,  unless  to  the  very  poor, 
joyous    attributes    of    winter    in    England. 


She  was  again  in  the  garden  at  Berry, 
looking  across  the  lightly-powdered  holly- 
hedge  to  the  pond  on  the  common,  where 
men  and  boys  were  skating  and  sliding 
amidst  shouting  and  laughter.  She  was 
watching  the  lusty  waggoner  driving  by, 
and  pausing  to  enjoy  the  scene,  his  breath 
steaming  like  the  breath  of  his  horses,  his 
cheeks  an  apple-red,  his  eyes  shining. 
Grandpapa  had  come  out  and  was  making  a 
snow-man,  with  a  carrot  for  a  nose,  for 
"little  Bessie";  but  grandmamma  thought 
she  was  standing  still  too  long,  and  sent  out 
the  youngest  housemaid  to  play  at  snow- 
balls till  the  bell  rang,  and  Bessie  hurried 
in  to  change  her  frock  and  come  down  fresh 
and  glowing  to  the  first  mince-pies  of  the 
season. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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is  a  common  saying 
that  it  takes  several 
men  to  make  a  pin, 
but  it  is  not  such  a 
widely-known  fact  that 
it  takes  several  men 
and  women  to  make 
one  needle. 

It  is  so  easy  now- 
a-days  to  replace  a 
broken  needle,  that  it 
seems  hardly  worth  while  to  waste  words 
over  its  history  before  it  begins  to  sew  ;  but 
we  should  all  value  our  needles  more  if  we 
knew  a  little  more  about  them. 

A  few  of  our  readers  may  have  watched  the 
process  of  manufacture,  at  the  London  Ex- 
hibition ;  but  that  is  like  watching  a  child's 
game,  compared  with  a  visit  to  a  great  fac- 
tory, where  a  thousand  hands  are  employed, 
and  a  million  needles  turned  out  every  day. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  consecutive  de- 
tailed account  of  the  factory  without  several 
visits  or  some  technical  knowledge  of  the 
work  ;  we  can  only  try  and  recall  the  most 
striking  processes  and  describe  them  for 
those  who  have  no  idea  how  a  needle  "  gets 
made,"  though  they  have  one  in  their 
hands  every  day. 

The  work  begins  in  a  small  room  on  the 


ground  floor,  where  a  few  boys  stand  by 
their  machines  to  chop  off  short  lengths  of 
wire,  which  is  brought  in  great  rolls  from 
the  iron  foundry.  These  lengths — about  five 
inches  long,  enough  for  two  needles — are 
tied  together  in  little  faggots  by  the  thou- 
sand, and  sent  to  be  tempered  in  a  furnace ; 
after  which  they  are  brought  to  the  pointing- 
wheel.  This  machine  consists  of  a  revolving 
grindstone,  with  a  small  narrow  shelf  above 
it  on  to  which  the  needles  are  poured,  with 
their  ends  projecting  over  the  stone.  The 
shelf  revolves  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
wheel,  and  (under  pressure)  the  ends  are 
ground  away  to  points,  casting  off  showers 
of  tiny  sparks,  like  a  torrent  of  pale  salmon- 
coloured  fire;  but  quite  cool,  for  you  may 
hold  your  hand  in  it  without  any  discomfort. 
The  wheels  are  cased  round  by  a  box  with 
a  sliding  lid,  if  one  may  so  describe  it,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  atoms  flyiug  off  to  harm 
or  to  waste,  and  a  cunningly- applied  current 
of  air  draws  them  off  from  below. 

The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  this 
branch  of  the  industry  is  incredible.  A 
few  years  ago  the  hand- work  at  the  grind- 
stone used  to  be  the  most  unhealthy  and 
therefore  highly-paid  part  of  needle-making, 
and  the  introduction  of  this  machine  met 
with  most  bitter  opposition ;   but  this  has 
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given  way  to  less  short- sighted  reasoning. 
When  both  ends  of  the  needle  are  pointed 
they  are  passed  on  to  the  drilling-room. 

This  is  a  large  room  upstairs,  with  win- 
dows down  one  side,  and  a  long  row  of 
machines  in  the  centre,  each  of  which  is 
worked  by  one  man  standing.  The  ma- 
chines stand  side  by  side  as  close  as  possible, 
and  there  is  no  space  wasted  on  or  round 
the  machine,  but  one  old  man  had  found 
room  to  place  a  little  gum-bottle  full  of 
bright  flowers  on  a  ledge  of  his  machine, 
which  made  a  spot  of  brightness  to  him  and 
those  near  him.  He  was  delighted  when 
they  were  noticed,  and  told  us  how  he 
brought  them  from  his  own  garden,  and  they 
were  a  pleasure  to  him  at  his  work  all  day. 

The  object  of  making  two  needles  at  once 
now  appears,  for  they  are  placed  under  a 
heavy  punching-machine,  which  punches  two 
holes  close  together  in  the  centre  of  the 
wire,  and  fines  off  the  metal  between  till  it 
breaks  with  a  touch  of  the  hand.  This  is 
done,  and  the  two  needles  are  separated,  and 
begin  their  different  journeys  in  life.  A 
machine  is  a  useful  creature,  but  it  has  no 
conscience,  and  you  cannot  always  trust  to 
its  work,  as  you  might  to  a  human  being 
under  supervision,  and  it  can  never  correct 
its  own  mistakes.  The  punching-machine 
sometimes  leaves  a  thin  film  of  metal  or 
an  irregularity  in  the  hole  which  would  be 
fatal  to  any  thread,  and  every  single  needle 
is  again  drilled  by  a  woman,  who  sits  before 
a  revolving  drill,  on  to  which  she  spikes  the 
eye  of  the  needle. 

This  requires  very  skilful  work,  for  any 
extra  or  crooked  pressure  might  burst  the 
eye.  To  finish  the  eye  of  the  best  needles 
a  girl  sits  at  another  table,  to  which  a  strong 
cotton  thread  is  tied.  She  holds  the  one  end 
firmly  in  her  hand  after  threading  a  needle 
on  to  it,  and  passes  the  needle  briskly  up 
and  down,  burnishing  the  eye  quite  smooth 
and  bright. 

The  burnishing  of  the  needle  itself  is  a 
more  elaborate  process  ;  it  is  hard  work,  and 
done  by  men  sitting  before  machines. 

After  the  burnishing  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain that  all  the  points  are  faultless,  and  this, 
requiring  great  lightness  of  hand  and  quick- 
ness of  sight,  is  again  intrusted  to  a  woman. 
It  is  quite  as  trying  to  the  eyes  as  the  drill- 
ing. The  needles  are  bound  up  in  bundles  of 
400  or  500,  of  equal  length,  by  a  girl  who 
hands  them  to  the  woman,  who  then  sets 
them  on  the  table  point  upwards.  She  can 
see   by   the   way   the   light    falls  on  them 
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whether  each  point  is  blunt  or  sharp.  If  a 
blunt  point  shows  itself,  she  threads  the  eye 
of  an  extra  needle  on  to  the  point  and  draws 
out  the  bad  needle. 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  that  needles  are 
all  of  equal  length,  but  harder  to  see  that 
all  are  of  equal  size,  and  the  process  of  sort- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  sights  in 
the  factory.  It  is  not  done  by  hand  or  by 
sight,  but  by  a  revolving  machine  which 
somewhat  resembles  the  wheel  of  a  water- 
mill.  The  needles  are  poured  in  at  the  top, 
and  each  blade  catches  a  needle  in  its  own 
prepared  groove  and  slips  it  into  a  tray  at 
one  side,  allowing  the  other  needles  to  slide 
by  until  they  find  the  blade  with  the  groove 
which  fits  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  numberless 
machines,  one  more  intricate  than  another, 
which  save  so  much  weary  labour  in  sizing 
and  sorting,  placing  and  setting  the  needles 
before  they  are  packed  in  their  papers. 
There  is  one  machine  which  by  a  turn  of  its 
wheels  pierces  a  strip  of  white  stuff,  draws 
through  it  the  twenty-four  needles  to  fill  one 
packet,  and  fixes  them  instantly  in  their 
right  position — a  process  which  it  would 
have  cost  the  girl  who  sits  before  it,  directing 
the  machine,  forty-eight  movements  of  the 
hand  to  accomplish. 

The  needles  are  sorted  according  to  size, 
according  to  number,  and  packed  and  placed 
with  the  precision  which  is  so  familiar  to  us 
buyers,  and  sent  out  to  do  their  business  in 
the  world,  which  is  almost  as  varied  as  the 
process  of  making.  We,  the  general  public, 
are  accustomed  to  one  kind  and  a  few  com- 
mon sizes  of  sewing  needle.  Number  ten  is 
considered  a  very  fine  needle,  and  eleven  is  a 
size  rarely  seen  in  use.  But  sixteen  is  the 
size  of  the  finest  needle  made ;  and  the  limit 
is  fixed  here  by  demand,  not  from  any  im- 
possibility to  produce  a  finer.  For  a  needle 
has  been  made,  pointed,  pierced,  and  drilled 
out  of  a  hair  off  a  spectator's  head. 

The  character  in  the  eyes  is  as  varied  as 
the  size  of  the  needles.  There  are  egg  eyes 
and  round  eyes,  hand-finished  and  machine 
eyes,  gilt  and  steel  eyes.  There  are  sewing 
needles,  tapestry,  darning,  tambour  needles ; 
it  would  take  a  page  to  enumerate  the  end- 
less variety  which  are  set  up  on  a  great 
shield  as  a  trophy  in  the  office  of  the 
factory.  And  it  is  a  trophy  and  a  witness 
to  the  patient  and  persevering  thought  which 
has  worked  out  all  these  machines  to  save  so 
much  weary  and  unhealthy  labour  that  fell 
to  the  lot  of  our  ancestors. 
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For  needles  have  been  made  from  time 
immemorial,  and  will  continue  while  the 
human  instinct  to  make  and  to  mend  exists, 
and  a  variety  will  be  necessary  while  the 
love  of  ornament  remains. 

The  old  bone  needle  in  the  Geological 
Museum  suggests  the  wild  hunter's  wife  in 
the  woods,  drawing  together  her  husband's 
deerskins  into  a  coat,  or  patching  them  into 
a  covering.  The  long  bronze  needles  in  the 
Boulak  Museum  suggest  the  decorated  flags 
and  sails  which  the  Egyptian  princesses 
embroidered  for  their  lovers  and  brothers. 

It  is  less  easy  to  cite  an  example  of  an 
early  steel  needle,  but  the  specimens  of  dated 
work  which  remain  to  us  place  their  existence 
beyond  a  doubt. 

Banners,  hangings,  tapestries,  all  were 
embroidered,  and  we  with  our  most  intricate 
machinery  cannot  rival  the  delicacy  of  work 
executed  by  hand-made  needles  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  It  is  when  we  are 
called  upon  to  repair  old  tapestries  that  we 
realise  what  they  were  made  with  ;  and  we 
cannot  use  our  own  tools  to  better  purpose 
than  in  preserving  the  works  which  our 
ancestors  made  for  us. 

Without  disparagement  to  our  modern 
ar-tists,  it  is  difficult  to  surpass  the  great 
beauty  of  the  old  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
designs,  though  we  may  rival  them  in  exe- 
cution. 

Nothing  repays  labour  so  generously  as  re- 
storing old  tapestry.  One  instance  may  suffice. 
Not  long  ago  a  lady  was  in  an  old  furniture 
shop  in  a  country  town,  and  saw  what  seemed 
to  be  a  very  dirty  threadbare  old  carpet, 
heaped  up  in  a  corner.  On  inquiry  the  dealer 
said  it  was  an  old  "  tapestry  carpet "  which 
he  had  bought  the  day  before  at  a  sale.  But 
the  sale  had  been  held  in  the  garden,  the 
day  had  been  so  wet,  the  ground  so  muddy, 
that  the  carpet  was  almost  useless.  She 
bought  it  for  a  trifling  sum  and  took  it  home, 
where  it  turned  out  to  be  two  pieces  of  very 
fine  tapestry  some  sixteen  feet  square,  but 
so  torn  and  worn  into  ribbons,  so  soiled  as 
to  seem  beyond  repair.     A  little  brushing 


and    cleaning    proved   encouraging,    and    a 
skilful  worker  was  set  at  it  with  her  needle. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  work  of  the  highest 
art,  on  a  beautiful  design :  an  Italian  loggia 
festooned    with    flowers,    under    each   arch 
a  bow  pot  of  large  tulips,  iris,  and  roses,  a 
delicate  sky  and  distance  for  a  background, 
and  a  very  beautiful  border  of  flowers  and 
fruit    with    twisting    columns.       It  was   a 
pleasure    to    watch    the    design    perfecting 
under  the  restoration,  but  the  interest  was 
more  than  doubled  when  a  monogram  was 
found  stamped  in  a  corner  of  the    r^]s~\ 
lining.     It  may  safely  be  believed    \    |    / 
to  have  been  made  for  Charles  II.      (J.  Jt\ 
when    Prince    of    Wales,    and    it     1639 
corresponds    to    a    piece    in    Westminster 
Abbey.      If    three  pieces  exist,  it  is  prob- 
able that  more  were  made  at  the  time  for 
some    long    banqueting  hall,    and   a    little 
research  at  the  Record  Office    would   very 
likely  produce  the  bill  with  the  account  of  the 
making.     That  it  is  Italian  in  design  there 
is  little  doubt,  for  the  columns  remind  one  of 
Raphael's  cartoons,  and  the  festooned  loggia 
recalls  a  piece  of  tapestry  which  is  known 
to  have  been  designed  by  Raphael  and  exe- 
cuted in  Italy.     Whether  the  two  pieces  we 
have  been  describing  were  worked  in  England 
or  abroad,  it  is  certain  that  they  have  been  re- 
paired by  English  hands  in  England,  instead 
of  being  sent  to  Italy  to  be  done,  as  would 
have  been  the  case  thirty  years  ago. 

Tapestry  is  often  exposed  to  so  much  light 
as  to  fade  to  a  dusty  nondescript  grey,  but 
the  colours  are  generally  preserved  behind, 
and  there  is  a  clever  way  of  turning  every 
stitch  and  drawing  the  bright  wool  through 
to  the  front,  which  restores  it  exactly  as  it 
was  when  first  made.  This  is  a  work  requir- 
ing infinite  patience,  but  it  has  been  done, 
and  can  be  done,  and  is  worth  doing.  We 
would  try  and  persuade  our  readers  that 
tapestry  repairing  is  an  art  worth  cultivat- 
ing, and  beg  them  to  employ  their  needles 
on  the  next  old  "tapestry  carpet"  which 
may  come  in  their  way. 

Louisa  Gordon. 


LENTEN    LILIES. 


OME  pass  through  life  with  clown-cast  eyes, 
And  lips  that  sadly  quiver  ; 
They  hear  no  songs  in  earth's  dull  skies, 
No  music  in  Life's  river : 

They  say  the  world  is  dreary, 
A  desert,  waste  and  weary, 
A.n  ash-grey  Lenten  wilderness  before  the  Easter  Day. 


u  How  dare  we  to  rejoice,"  they  say, 

"'Mid  all  this  sin  and  sorrow? 
Our  lot  is  but  to  fast  and  pray 
Until  Heav'n's  brighter  morrow. 
Temptations  thickly  thronging 
But  fill  our  souls  with  longing 
To  leave  the  weary  wilderness  where  yet  perforce  we  stay." 

in. 
What  wonder  earth  more  dark  appears 

To  ones  thus  sadly -minded? 
For  with  a  constant  mist  of  tears 
Their  eyes  are  dimmed  and  blinded, 
And  in  their  sad  repining, 
They  do  not  heed  the  shining 
Of  golden  Lenten  lilies  sweet  that  fringe  the  desert  way. 

IV. 

There  is  no  cloud,  however  drear, 

Which  all  the  blue  effaces, 
And  budding  flowers  are  sent  to  cheer 
Earth's  barest  desert-places, 
And  Lent  hath  e'en  its  lilies, 
The  shining  daffodillies, 
Which  seem  a  ray  of  golden  light  from  Heav'n's  far  Easter-Day. 

Y  2 
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v. 
Yet  some  will  say,  who  see  the  flowers 

Their  desert-path  pervading, 
"  What !  shall  we  waste  these  precious  hours 
On  blooms  already  fading  ? 

What !  grasp  a  fleeting  pleasure 
When  Heav'n's  eternal  treasure 
May  all  in  fairer  worlds  be  ours,  and  never  pass  away  1 " 

VI. 

Oh,  sisters,  spurn  not  thus  in  grief 

God's  precious  gifts,   but  rather 
Take  thankfully  each  flower  and  leaf 
Your  willing  hands  can  gather — 
Aye  !  take  the  daffodillies, 
The  shining  Lenten  lilies, 
And  twine  therefrom  a  golden  wreath  to  crown  your  Easter- Day  ! 

Constance  May. 


JOAN   WENTWORTH 

By  KATHARINE  S.    MACQUOID. 
CHAPTER  XIX. 


JEAN    PICARD. 


|5  OAN  found  that  the  weight  of 
her  clothes  kept  her  from  mov- 
ing quickly  in  the  water,  but 
still  she  struggled  on  to  the 
place  where  May  had  disap- 
peared. She  felt  an  agony  of 
terror ;  it  seemed  to  her  the 
child  must  suffocate  with  her 
face  under  water. 

There  was   a  clutch  on    her 
shoulder,  and  then  a  deep  voice 
called  out — 
"  Get  out  of  the  water,  Ma'm'selle  ; 
I'll  find   the  little  one,"  and  Joan 
felt   herself   vigorously   pushed    to- 
wards the  bank. 
JS  She  soon  scrambled  out  of  the  water, 
*    and  then,  pushing  her  wet  hair  out  of 
her  eyes,  she  looked  round  for  May,  and  saw 
something  floating  a  little  way  down-stream ; 


but  almost  as  soon  as  she  saw  this  she  saw^ 
too  a  brawny  arm  stretched  out,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  there  was  Jean  Picard  striding 
through  the  shallow  water  to  the  bank  with 
May  in  his  arms. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  he  shouted ;  "  you 
must  not  be  afraid.  Are  you  not  with  Jean 
Picard  1  who  then  can  harm  you  1  Come 
and  dry  yourselves  in  the  sunshine  ;  it  is 
only  an  extra  bath  that  you  have  taken — is 
it  not  so  1 " 

The  big  man  spoke  cheerily  in  a  loud, 
greasy  sort  of  voice,  but  he  strode  on  fast 
to  the  iron  gate  with  dripping  May  in  his 
arms. 

Joan  ran  after  him  ;  she  was  exhausted 
and  dripping  too,  but  she  longed  to  see 
May's  face,  for  the  child  was  lying  still  as 
death  in  Picard's  arms. 

"  Let  me  look  at  her,   please,"  she  said.. 
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.-and  she  grasped  the  man's  arm.  She  was 
far  too  anxious  to  thank  him  for  having 
saved  her  little  sister. 

The  fisherman  laughed,  and  went  on  with- 
out heeding  her  petition. 

"No,  no,  make  haste,"  he  said,  "run  on 
and  get  the  door  opened,  Ma'm'fcelle.  I  tell 
you  she  will  be  all  right  when  we  have  put 
her  between  the  blankets  in  a  warm  bed. 
Make  haste  then,  my  little  one  ;  we  must 
not  lose  time." 

It  seemed  to  Joan  that  something  terrible 
lay  before  her.  She  had  seen  her  mother 
not  more  than  an  hour  ago  run  into  the 
house  full  of  sorrow  at  learning  Mary's 
sudden  attack,  and  now  she  was  bringing  in 
her  mother's  best  darling,  her  baby  May, 
drowned. 

Joan  had  been  accustomed  to  tell  her 
mother  everything,  and  now  her  feet  would 
naturally  have  carried  her  in  search  of 
this  safe  confidant ;  but  with  her  keen  self- 
reproach  to-day  was  mingled  a  longing  to 
atone  for  the  mischief  her  carelessness  had 
made.  She  had  longed  to  be  of  use,  and 
she  had  done  harm  instead ;  now  she  could 
be  of  real  use  if  she  spared  her  mother 
sorrow.  This  came  like  an  inspiration,  as 
she  remembered  that  her  father  had  gone  to 
fetch  the  doctor. 

"  Please  wait  for  me  here,"  she  said  to 
Picard,  and  off  she  flew  to  the  kitchen. 

In  one  corner  of  the  long  low  room  Annik 
was  sitting  with  her  apron  over  her  head 
close  beside  the  fire,  as  if  it  were  the  depth 
of  winter.  The  cook,  Margot,  sat  half- asleep 
over  her  knitting.  Joan  went  up  to  her 
and  shook  her  shoulder. 
,  "  Margot,  Margot,  I  want  you  ;  "  then  as 
the  woman  looked  up,  startled  by  the  sudden 
rousing,  Joan  said  abruptly,  "  How  do  you 
make  a  bed  very  warm,  Margot  ]  " 

By  this  time  Annik's  curiosity  had  made 
her  forget  her  sorrow,  for  she  had  spent  the 
afternoon  in  grieving  over  her  disappoint- 
ment. She  pulled  her  apron  off"  her  face. 
"Heavens!"  she  exclaimed  loudly,  "what 
has  happened  1  Ma'm'selle  is  pale  as  a  ghost, 
and  her  hair  and  clothes  are  drenched.  Holy 
Virgin  !  she  looks  dying." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  simpleton,"  the  cook 
said.  But  Margot  had  roused  to  the  fact 
that  something  unusual  had  happened ;  she 
listened  anxiously  while  Joan  told  in  a  few 
words  about  the  disaster,  and  the  need  of  a 
warm  bed  for  May. 

The  two  maids  hurried,  one  to  fill  the  huge 
wanning  pan,  that  as  it  hung  on  the  kitchen 


wall  served  as  a  mirror  to  the  fire  on  the 
hearth,  the  other  to  take  May  from  Picard 
and  carry  her  to  her  room. 

Joan  stood  pale  and  trembling  in  the 
hall,  she  was  waiting  for  her  father's  arrival 
with  the  doctor.  She  had  a  notion  that  she 
too  ought  to  go  to  bed  and  pull  off  her  wet 
clothes.  In  her  omnivorous  reading  she  had 
learned  about  the  means  to  be  taken  for  the 
recovery  of  the  drowned ;  she  felt  sure  that 
May  ought  to  see  the  doctor  at  once,  and 
she  stood  anxiously  waiting  in  the  hall,  while 
the  drip,  drip  from  her  hair  and  her  skirts 
made  a  wet  ring  round  her  on  the  black- 
and-white  marble  floor. 

Joan  scarcely  dared  to  think,  but  she 
could  not  help  remembering  that  her  father 
had  said  he  might  possibly  have  to  go  on  to 
Yannes,  where  the  doctor  lived,  if  he  did 
not  find  him  in  Auray  ;  and  then  what  wToul  J 
happen  to  May,  for  he  would  not  be  back 
for  an  hour  or  more  !  She  was  so  utterly 
wretched,  so  crushed  by  her  penitence  ;  she 
had  actually  begun  to  think  that  the  pa^t 
was  over,  wiped  out  from  her  life,  and  that 
because  she  was  not  made  cross  by  daily 
snubs  or  reproofs,  that  she  had  become  a 
different  person  from  the  careless,  thought- 
less Joan  of  Wentworth  Lodge ;  she  had 
hoped  the  peaceful  state  in  which  she  had 
been  living  would  go  on. 

"  Will  it  always  be  so  ?  "  she  groaned  ; 
"  will  all  my  life  be  made  up  of  good  begin- 
nings, ending  in  complete  failure  1 " 

And  she  remembered  sadly  that  only  just 
now  at  the  pig-sties  she  had  felt  vexed  with 
poor  little  May  for  saying  she  was  untidy, 
for  of  late  she  had  tried  to  practise  the  neat 
ways  Angelique  had  taught  her  in  the  sick 
room  at  Bouen.  It  seemed  as  if  the  waters 
of  despair  were  closing  over  Joan,  and  for  a 
moment  she  tried  to  wish  she  had  been 
drowned  in  her  effort  to  save  May.  But 
she  shrank  from  this  with  a  quick  revulsion 
of  shame  ;  no,  she  could  not  die  yet ;  and  her 
favourite  motto  came  to  help  her.  "  No 
cross,  no  crown,"  she  said  softly.  "  Well, 
if  that  is  meant  for  really  good  people,  how 
much  it  ought  to  mean  to  me." 

Scon  after  this  she  heard  voices,  and  then 
the  welcome  sound  of  the  gate.  At  another 
time  Joan  would  have  felt  very  shy  at  the 
prospect  of  speaking  to  a  strange  doctor,  a 
French  doctor  too,  but  now  she  only  dreaded 
the  sight  of  her  father,  and  she  wished  the 
doctor  had  come  alone. 

She  forced  herself  to  run  forward.  The 
doctor   and    Mr.  Wentworth  were   talking, 
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and  at  first  they  did   not  see  the  forlorn, 

drenched  figure  that  was  coming  out  of  the 

house.     But    as    she    advanced   they    both 

looked  up,  and  both  uttered  an  exclamation. 

Joan  was  too  eager  for  help  to  waste  time 

in  explanation. 

"May  fell  in  the  river,  father,  and  it  was 

my  fault.     Can  the  doctor  come  to  her  first  1 

Margot  has  put  her  to  bed." 

She   turned   to    lead   the    way,    but   the 

doctor  put  his  hand  on  her  wet  sleeve. 

"  Mademoiselle  should  also  go  to  bed,"  he 

said.     Then  he  looked  at  Mr.  Wentworth, 

and   he  saw   how   terribly   the   shock   had 

upset  him. 

The  doctor  was  a  tall,  thin  man  with  a 

very  grave  face,  but  he  smiled  blithely  now, 

and  his  pale-blue  eyes  twinkled. 

"  Do  not  alarm  yourself,  Monsieur ;  it  is 
probably  only  a  ducking.  "Will  Monsieur 
have  the  goodness  to  direct  me  to  my  patient's 
room1?  and  then  perhaps  he  will  see  that  this 
young  lady  gets  rid  of  her  wet  clothes  and 
goes  to  bed  ;  if  not  I  shall  certainly  have 
her  for  a  patient  too." 

Joan  submitted  to  be  led  off  by  Margot, 
who  was  presently  sent  to  her  by  her  father 
from  May's  bedside. 

It  was  as  the  doctor  said.  The  warmth 
had  already  acted  on  May,  and  she  was 
recovering  from  her  stupor,  and  by  next 
morning  she  seemed  none  the  worse  for  her 
ducking.  Joan  was  feverish  and  light- 
headed during  the  night,  and  the  next  day 
when  the  doctor  came  to  pay  Mary  a  second 
visit  he  was  taken  to  Joan's  rooin  also,  and 
ordered  her  to  be  kept  in  bed. 

This  was  sadly  disappointing,  for  Celie 
was  expected  to  arrive  in  the  afternoon,  and 
Joan  had  promised  Madame  Dupont  to  go  to 
her  to  help  arrange  flowers,  and  also,  as  the 
old  lady  phrased  it,  to  assist  in  the  reception 
of  her  granddaughter.  There  was,  however, 
no  help  for  it,  and  when  Joan  sat  up  to 
drink  her  beef-tea  her  head  felt  heavy  as 
lead.  The  light  made  her  eyes  ache,  and 
she  was  thankful  to  lie  down  again  and  be 
comfortably  tucked  in. 

"  I  wonder  you  don't  hate  me,  nurse,"  she 
said  ;  "you  have  trouble  enough  with  Mary, 
I  expect,  without  having  another  patient  to 
look  after." 

In  answer  to  which  address  nurse  only 
kissed  her  and  told  her  to  try  and  go  to 
sleep. 

It  seemed  to  Joan  that  this  would  be 
impossible,  for  although  nurse  had  drawn 
the  curtains  close,  the   girl   had   seen  how 


bright  the  sunshine  was.  She  knew  May 
was  better,  but  that  did  not  lessen  the  reality 
of  her  own  carelessness  ;  then  again  there 
was  the  disappointment  she  had  caused  to  the 
old  French  lady. 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  me  to  say  that  I 
deserve  not  to  see  Celie  to-day,  but  punish- 
ing oneself  cannot  undo  harm  done  to  others. 
I  see  now  how  right  mother  was  when  she 
used  to  say  faults  are  double-edged,  they 
hurt  other  people  as  well  as  oneself." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

celie's  visit. 

The  sun  which  had  tormented  Joan  flecks 
Madame  Dupont's  vine-covered  porch  with 
gold,  and  the  shadows  from  the  brilliant 
leaves  fall  upon  the  white-washed  wall  in 
purple  patches. 

Madame  Dupont  and  her  granddaughter 
are  sitting  under  the  porch  hand  in  hand, 
but  every  now  and  then  the  old  lady  gently 
draws  the  girl  closer  to  her,  then  she  kisses 
her  forehead,  fondly  murmurs  some  caress- 
ing words,  and  lets  her  go  again. 

Celie  does  not  say  much ;  the  quiet  girl 
whose  heart  is  so  full  of  unreturned  affec- 
tion, yet  who  knows  her  own  want  of 
attractiveness  too  well  to  expect  to  be 
loved,  is  for  once  perfectly  happy.  It  is 
enough  for  her  to  be  with  her  dear  grand- 
mother, and  to  listen  to  her  affectionate 
welcome  and  her  quaint  bits  of  talk  about 
the  garden  and  the  parrot  and  Mousseline 
the  cat.  Sometimes  too  about  Marie-Jeanne 
and  her  mother  Barba  Gourin. 

Just  now  the  old  lady  broaches  a  more 
attractive  subject,  the  English  family  at  the 
chateau. 

"  They  are  charming,"  she  says,  "  Mon- 
sieur Wentworth  and  Madame  and  the 
daughters  ;  Jeanne  above  all  is  delightful." 

Celie  looks  pleased,  for  her  grandmother 
has  not  written  to  her  since  her  friend's 
arrival. 

"  She  is  amusing,  and  she  is  gay ;  ah ! 
but  " — the  old  lady  throws  up  both  hands 
— "  nothing  is  wasted  on  Jeanne,  she  under- 
stands all.  Ah  !  it  is  wonderful  that  an 
English  girl  should  so  quickly  snatch  at  the 
smallest  joke ;  she  is  as  bright  as  sunshine, 
it  is  a  happiness  to  see  her." 

Celie  has  not  been  accustomed  to  regard 
Joan  in  this  way,  and   she   thinks  with  a 
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quiet  smile  that  her  merry  old  grandmother 
probably  supplies  the  amusement  and  finds 
her  friend  a  good  listener. 

"  Jeanne  has  been  a  good  friend  to  me," 
the  girl  says  earnestly,  "  I  am  sure  of  that. 
I  had  no  courage  at  my  work  till  she  came  ; 
I  used  to  try,  but  I  always  felt  sure  I  should 
not  succeed." 

"That  was  foolish,  my  child;  there  is  a 
difference  between  meekness  and  faint- 
heartedness. Unless  one  believes  in  oneself, 
Celie,  one  will  not  get  others  to  believe  in 
one  in  this  world ;  in  heaven  no  doubt  it 
will  be  quite  another  thing  ; "  then  softening 
her  voice  and  drawing  the  girl  to  her  again, 
she  says,  "  Poor  little  jewel,  then,  was  it 
always  afraid  it  should  fail?  Ta  !  ta  ! " 
She  pinches  Celie's  cheek.  "  It  should  have 
asked  its  grandmother,  and  she  would  have 
given  it  courage.  But  what  does  the  child 
mean  when  it  has  brought  home  three  prizes 
and  two  accessites." 

"  But,"  Celie  laughs  up  in  her  face,  "  that  is 
what  I  mean ;  I  believe  I  owe  those  very 
prizes  to  Jeanne's  example.  She  is  not 
conceited,  I  am  sure  she  does  not  guess  how 
clever  she  is,  but  she  is  so  determined. 
Instead  of  faltering  and  counting  up  all  the 
difficulties  beforehand,  she  goes  straight  at 
them.  I  used  to  get  faint-hearted,  grand- 
mamma, but  when  I  saw  how  brave  Jeanne 
was  I  felt  encouraged,  because  I  could  not 
forget  that  she  was  younger  than  I  am,  and 
also  that  she  was  English." 

"  Ilein."  Madame  Dupont  leans  back  and 
looks  at  her  grandchild.  "  Do  you  think,  my 
dearest,  that  if  Jeanne  had  stayed  at  school 
she  would  have  taken  the  prizes  instead  of 
you?  No,  no,  my  Celie,  that  is  not  to  be 
believed." 

"  Yes,  grandmamma,  I  think  it  is  possible  ; 
and,  besides,  I  could  not  have  striven  so  hard 
against  Jeanne.  But  there  were  others,  at 
least  there  was  one  girl  who  would  not  have 
permitted  Jeanne  such  a  victory.  This  one 
was  sure  of  winning,  because  she  had  beaten 
me  before,  so  she  did  not  try  hard  ;  she  did 
not  know  what  Jeanne's  example  had  done  for 
me,  and  when  the  end  came  she  was  vexed." 

"  Have  you  heard  from  your  guardian,  my 
girl?" 

"  I  saw  him  because  he  came  to  see 
Madame  Henry.  He  did  not  speak  of  my 
future,  but  Mademoiselle  Prage  told  me 
that  she  believed  I  was  competent  to  go  as 
teacher  in  a  school  or  a  family  if  I  did  not 
wish  to  return  to  Rouen." 

'*  And  do  you  wish  to  teach,  my  love  % "    A 


cloud  has  come  over  the  bright  old  face  ;  it 
seems  to  Madame  Dupont  too  hard  that 
her  child  should  begin  the  battle  of  life  so 
young,  for  Celie  is  only  sixteen. 

The  girl  looks  thoughtful,  she  even  frowns 
a  little,  for  the  question  perplexes  her.  "  I 
hardly  know,"  she  says.  "I  believe  what  I 
really  wish  most  is  to  earn  something,  but  I 
am  not  sure  whether  I  ou^ht  not  to  learn 
more  before  I  begin  to  teach." 

"Bah."  This  serious  talk  has  lasted 
quite  long  enough  for  the  old  lady,  and  now 
her  gaiety  sparkles  out  in  merry  laughter, 
"  It  is  no  affair  of  yours  or  of  mine,  wise 
child."  She  snaps  her  fingers  at  Celie.  "  It 
is  the  sage  guardian  who  has  to  decide  the 
question.  Why  need  you  bring  wrinkles  on 
your  forehead  before  the  time,  little  one] 
What  we  have  to  do,  and  that  is  really  im- 
portant,"— she  shakes  her  head  and  purses 
up  her  kind  mouth, — "  is  to  plan  out  our 
amusements  while  you  are  here.  Eh  !  what 
do  you  say,  Celie  1 " 

In  her  heart  Madame  Dupont  wishes  that 
Celie  would  not  be  quite  so  gentle  and  yield- 
ing ;  the  old  lady  dearly  loves  to  be  amused, 
and  Joan's  wild  eccentric  ways  and  her  saucy 
arguments  make  a  perpetual  little  comedy 
when  she  pays  a  visit  to  the  cottage. 

"  Well,"  says  Madame  Dupont  impatient- 
ly, "  what  do  you  say,  my  child  1 " 

Celie  laughs,  and  looks  up  full  of  content 
in  her  grandmother's  face. 

"I  am  quite  happy,  grandmother;  time 
enough  to  seek  out  amusement  when  I  tire 
of  you  and  of  Mousseline.  Mousse,  Mousse ; 
come,  little  cat." 

The  fluffy  white  cat  jumps  on  her  knee, 
arching  its  back  and  flourishing  its  tail  in 
her  face  as  she  bends  over  it  and  strokes  it. 

"  But,"  the  old  lady  says  briskly,  "that  is 
just  what  I  mean  to  avoid.  No  one  has  ever 
tired  of  me  yet,  but  that  is  because  I  have 
not  given  them  the  chance,  I  take  care  to 
keep  them  amused.  I  see  I  must  plan  for 
you.  Your  friend  Jeanne,  I  can  tell  you, 
will  not  be  at  all  content  with  your  home- 
keeping  ideas;  she  does  not  love  Mousseline. 
Monsieur  Wentworth  will,  I  think,  be  will- 
ing to  take  her  with  you  to  see  the  fair  at 
St.  Nicodeme.     I  shall  write  to  Joan." 

Celie's  eyes  sparkle.  These  are  only  the 
second  holidays  she  has  spent  in  Brittany, 
for  her  grandmother  has  always  lived  near 
Fontainebleau,  and  last  year  the  servant, 
Marie-Jeanne,  went  to  the  fair  of  St.  Nico- 
deme, and  told  her  many  marvels  concerning 
it. 
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But  the  idea  of  going  with  this  English 
gentleman,  almost  a  stranger,  is  alarming  to 
•the  shy  girl. 

"  I  would  rather  go  with  you."  She  kisses 
her  grandmother's  hand. 

"  Bah  !  with  me,  indeed  !  I  shall  begin  to 
think  that  your  English  friend  has  given 
you  some  of  her  mauvaise  honte.  But  no, 
Jeanne  was  only  at  first  a  little  shy ;  now 
she  is  quite  at  her  ease  with  everybody.  She 
and  I  are  good  companions,  and  we  laugh — 
ah,  you  should  hear  how  sometimes  ;  Pierrot 
scolds  us  for  the  noise  we  make." 

One  morning  Annik  brought  a  message 
from  the  chateau,  asking  Celie  to  go  and  see 
Joan ;  and  at  the  idea  of  meeting  her  friend 
Celie  forgot  all  about  the  strangers  she  had 
to  encounter,  and  was  only  eager  to  go  back 
with  Annik  to  the  chateau. 

She  chatted  merrily  to  the  maid  as  together 
they  climbed  up  through  the  hanging  wood 
to  the  high  path  above,  while  she  asked  over 
and  over  again  if  Annik  was  quite  sure  that 
Ma'm'selle  Jeanne  was  strong  and  well. 

When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  tall  iron 
gates  there  was  Joan,  and  she  came  flying 
up  to  Celie,  and  had  her  arms  round  her 
neck  and  was  kissing  her  before  her  friend 
had  recovered  from  the  surprise  of  her 
appearance. 

At  last  Celie  put  a  hand  on  each  arm  of 
Joan's,  and  held  her  quiet. 

"  How  you  have  grown,  and  how  well  you 
look !  Do  you  feel  quite  strong  now,  dear 
friend  % "  she  said,  in  her  gentle  old-fashioned 
way,  and  Joan  saw  tears  in  her  eyes. 

It  is  a  curious  study  to  note  that  when  a 
weakness  from  which  we  suffer  appears  in  a 
person  of  whom  we  think  more  highly  than 
we  do  of  ourselves,  we  feel  for  the  time  en- 
couraged in  our  efforts  at  self-respect.  Celie 
was  so  simple  that  her  shyness  did  not  make 
her  awkward  when  she  was  introduced  to 
Mrs.  Wentworth  and  to  Mary ;  yet  Joan 
saw  by  her  friend's  silence,  that  she  was  shy, 
and  she  felt  more  at  ease  than  she  thought 
she  should  have  done  in  presenting  her  friend 
to  her  mother  and  sister. 

Mrs.  Wentworth's  cordial  and  affectionate 
reception  would  have  made  any  one  feel  at 
home  with  her,  but  Mary  was  apt  to  be 
critical.  She  had  lived  so  much  in  seclusion 
on  account  of  her  health,  that  she  had 
acquired  some  narrowness  of  judgment,  or 
more  truly,  perhaps,  her  small  sphere  of 
outward  observation  had  tended  to  intensify 
a  habit  so  often  found  in  good  people  who 


live  only  with  those  they  are  accustomed  to. 
Mary  always  judged  by  her  own  lights,  and 
by  what  she  should  think  or  do,  whatever 
appeared  contrary  or  novel  she  was  ready  to 
condemn.  This  made  her  unable  to  under- 
stand Joan.  Joan  was  so  totally  different 
from  herself,  both  mentally  and  bodily,  that 
Mary  considered  she  must  of  necessity  be 
wrong,  and  she  wasted  much  anxious  thought 
and  even  prayer  on  her  young  sister,  in  the 
hope  that  Joan  might  be  radically  changed. 
Perhaps  if  she  had  sometimes  tried  to  see 
from  Joan's  point  of  view  it  might  have 
answered  better. 

It  was  therefore  a  great  relief  to  Joan  to 
see  that  Mary  looked  pleased  while  she 
talked  to  Celie. 

Celie  was  delighted  with  the  chateau,  and 
Joan  took  her  all  over  it ;  she  even  wished 
her  to  climb  up  the  step-ladder  to  the  grenier, 
but  her  friend  said  she  was  not  fond  of 
climbing. 

They  found  Mr.  Wentworth  in  the  dining- 
room.  Though  this  had  three  long  windows 
out  of  which  one  could  step  on  to  the  terrace, 
its  dark  panelled  walls  and  low  ceiling  gave 
it  a  gloomy  appearance.  There  were  a  few 
books  here  ranged  in  shelves  against  the 
walls,  and  the  spaces  between  were  decorated 
with  antlers ;  here  and  there  the  stuffed 
head  of  a  wolf  showed  its  fangs  in  a  snarling 
fashion.  Over  the  mantelshelf  a  rack  was 
filled  with  guns,  boar-spears,  and  other 
hunting- weapons. 

"Father," — Joan  could  hardly  wait  till 
Mr.  Wentworth  had  left  off  speaking  to  Celie, 
she  was  so  eager  to  propose  Madame  Du- 
pont's  scheme,  — - "  Madame  Dupont  has 
written  to  me,  she  wants  us  all  to  go  to 
the  fair  at  St.  Nicodeme.  You  know  about 
it;  the  church  is  not  very  far,  I  think." 

"And  does  your  friend  consent  to  go  with 
us?"  Mr.  Wentworth  laughed.  "  I  take  this 
for  granted,  Mademoiselle  Dupont,"  he  said, 
"  because  I  believe  Joan  means  to  take 
absolute  possession  of  you  during  the  holi- 
days.'' 

Celie  smiled  and  expressed  her  willingness 
to  join  the  party. 

"  It  appears  to  me,  however,"  Mr.  Went- 
worth said,  "  that  I  must  consult  with 
Madame  Dupont  how  this  place  is  to  be 
reached,  for  on  the  map  the  church  of  St. 
Nicodeme  seems  to  stand  by  itself ;  I  can  see 
no  trace  of  a  village,  or  even  of  a  road." 

"  I  have  heard  that  there  is  no  village," 
said  Celie;  "it  is  a  church  standing  by  itself, 
and  there  are  two   fountains   near  it;  but 
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grandmamma  has  been  there  often,  and 
she  will  be  pleased  to  tell  you  about  it, 
Monsieur." 

"Let  us  go  to  her  at  once,"  Joan  said 
impetuously.  "  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Celie. 
No,  we  will  all  go  together  this  evening  after 
dinner  ;  will  that  suit  you,  papa  1 " 

The  idea  of  the  expedition  excited  Joan, 
and  set  her  imagination  to  work ;  she  was 
already  dreaming  out  adventures  which 
might  happen  at  the  fair  of  St.  Nicodeme. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 


A    BRETON    FAIR. 


Joan  was  up  early ;  she  had  been  too 
excited  to  sleep ;  there  had  been  a  good  deal 
of  rain  the  day  before,  and  her  father  said 
the  expedition  to  St.  Nicodeme  must  depend 
on  the  weather.  The  early  morning  was 
dull,  the  sky  covered  with  the  grey  clouds 
in  harmony  with  the  aspect  of  this  part  of 
Brittany,  but  by  six  o'clock  these  began  to 
roll  softly  away,  and  when  Celie  arrived  to 
breakfast  there  was  brilliant  sunshine. 

Joan's  face  reflected  the  brightness ;  but 
Celie  looked  altogether  changed  by  the  pros- 
pect of  this  most  unwonted  holiday.  Her 
dull  grey  eyes  actually  sparkled,  and  there 
was  a  tinge  of  colour  on  her  dark  freckled 
face  as  she  started  with  Joan  and  her  father 
for  the  railway  station. 

They  left  the  train  at  a  station  called  St. 
Nicholas,  and  set  out  in  search  of  the  village 
where  Madame  Dupont  had  said  they  would 
find  a  conveyance  to  take  them  to  St.  Nico- 
deme. 

Their  way  led  them  beside  the  river  till 
it  turned  away  to  the  right ;  and  going  a 
short  distance  up-hill,  they  found  themselves 
between  two  irregular  lines  of  rude  stone 
-cottages,  which  seemed  to  have  been  origin- 
nlly  built  in  a  wood  of  chestnut  trees.  Great 
trunks  with  spreading  branches  that  crossed 
•overhead  divided  the  cottages,  and  cast  a 
welcome  shade  over  the  yellow  road  that  lay 
between  them.  At  one  of  the  round-headed 
doors  were  two  women  with  distaffs  in  their 
hands ;  they  stared  inquisitively  at  the 
strangers  from  under  black  velvet  hoods 
with  small  capes  hanging  from  them,  which 
they  wore  instead  of  the  fresh  white  caps  of 
the  peasants  near  Auray.  The  green  lining 
of  the  hood  was  extremely  unbecoming  to 
their  large  gloomy  faces. 


Mr.  Wentworth  could  speak  a  few  words 
of  Breton,  and  he  asked  one  of  the  women  if 
he  could  get  a  carriage  to  take  him  to  St. 
Nicodeme. 

The  woman  stared  at  him  with  her  large 
miserable  dark  eyes,  then  she  shook  her  head 
and  began  to  fasten  the  broken  yarn  on  her 
distaff,  but  her  companion  said  in  French — ■ 

"  Yes,  yes ;  Monsieur  has  only  to  ask  at 
the  inn  yonder  for  Jean  Jacques." 

Just  beyond  the  cottages  was  a  larger  one 
more  dirty  and  squalid-looking  than  any, 
and  a  green  bush  hanging  over  the  door 
showed  that  this  was  the  village  inn. 

But  when  Mr.  Wentworth  repeated  his 
inquiry  here,  a  dirty-looking  woman,  in  a 
black  hood  lined  with  yellow,  tolcl  him  that 
all  the  vehicles  had  been  already  hired  for 
the  fair. 

"  You  come  too  late,"  she  said  in  a  surly 
tone;  "your  only  chance  is  to  go  to  Jean 
Jacques.  When  people  want  to  assist  at  a 
grand  ceremony,  ma  foi,  they  think  of  it 
beforehand." 

She  led  them  round  the  house,  and  pointed 
to  a  shed  where  an  oM  man  dressed  like  a 
beggar,  with  grey  hair  streaming  to  his  waist, 
sat  nibbling  at  a  straw.  His  clothes  were 
full  of  holes,  and  scarcely  covered  him. 

"  That  is  Jean  Jacques,"  said  the  surly 
woman. 

While  Mr.  Wentworth  went  forward  to 
him,  Joan  and  Celie  began  to  feel  dismal, 
and  to  wonder  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  walk  as  far  as  St.  Nicodeme  if  any  one 
would  tell  them  the  way. 

In  a  minute  Mr.  Wentworth  came  back 
across  the  dirty  yard,  laughing. 

"  I  have  found  a  vehicle.  What  do  you 
think  of  our  driver  1"  he  said ;  "  that  is 
Jean  Jacques  himself." 

"That  dirty  old  bundle  of  rags!"  ex- 
claimed Joan,  and  she  laughed. 

The  squalid  landlady  gave  her  a  look  of 
contempt. 

"  .Folks  may  think  themselves  lr.cky,"  she 
said,  "  to  get  any  carriage  at  all  when  all 
the  God-fearing  people  about  are  nocking  to 
the  festival  of  the  holy  saint  to  see  the  angel 
come  down  and  fire  the  faggots.  There  are 
even  good  Catholics  " — she  looked  very  evil, 
Joan  thought,  as  she  said  this — "  who  may 
perhaps  have  to  go  afoot,  while  strangers 
ride  behind  the  best  pony  in  St.  Nicholas." 

She  turned  her  back  on  them  as  she  spoke  ; 
she  had  no  respect  for  strangers  who  did 
not  drink  her  sour  wine,  and  who  seemed  to 
be  laughing  at  Jean  Jacques. 
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They  strolled  on  admiring  the  pretty 
village,  with  its  vine-wreathed  roofs  and 
chimneys.  These  were  painted  with  golden 
patches  as  the  sun  found  its  way  between 
the  chestnut  boughs.  They  peeped  into  the 
church,  where  the  wooden  beams  were 
carved  with  the  legend  of  St.  Tryphena. 
Joan  was  in  the  midst  of  telling  this  story 
as  they  came  back  to  the  shed  behind  the 
inn,  but  she  broke  off  with  a  sudden  ex- 
clamation at  the  sight  of  Jean  Jacques.  He 
had  changed  his  rags  for  a  white  or  rather 
yellow  flannel  jacket  trimmed  with  black 
velvet,  and  a  straw  hat  also  trimmed  with 
velvet.  He  had  tidy  black  breeches,  and  his 
leather  gaiters  were  fastened  by  a  quantity 
of  tiny  buttons. 

Certainly  his  vehicle  was  only  a  small  cart 
with  a  seat  wide  enough  to  hold  three,  and 
an  empty  sack  by  way  of  cushions  ;  but  the 
little  white  pony  looked  as  if  he  could  go ;  and 
indeed  when  Jean  Jacques  seated  himself  on 
the  front  edge  of  the  cart  and  smacked  his 
carter's  whip,  the  pony  went  off  with  a  will. 

No  one  could  rind  fault  with  the  pace,  but 
the  jolting  was  indescribable ;  they  were 
rolled  first  to  one  side  of  the  cart,  then  to 
the  other,  till  Joan  said  she  felt  like  a 
shuttlecock.  They  all  three  rejoiced  when 
they  came  in  sight  of  one  of  the  Calvaries  so 
frequent  on  Breton  roads,  for  at  each  one 
they  passed  the  sullen  driver  slackened  his 
speed,  took  off  his  hat,  and  devoutly  crossed 
himself  before  the  image  on  the  cross. 

Very  soon  the  road  became  thronged  with 
carts  crammed  with  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, all  on  their  way  to  the  famous  fair. 
The  women  were  chiefly  dressed  in  black,  and 
wore  white  muslin  caps  hanging  in  long  tails 
behind  them,  and  white  chemisettes  filling  up 
their  square-cut  bodices,  though  many  of  them 
had  dark  velvet  hoods  and  capes  like  those 
of  the  women  at  St.  Nicholas  with  brilliant- 
coloured  linings.  Every  now  and  then,  howT- 
ever,  the  girls  saw  gayer  skirts,  and  these 
were  trimmed  round  the  square-cut  bodice 
with  richly-embroidered  ribbon  velvet,  while 
many  of  the  high-crowned  lace  caps  showed 
a  gold  and  silver  ribbon  under  them.  The 
close-fitting  silk  skull-caps  worn  by  the  little 
children  were  elaborately  worked  in  gold 
and  silver  thread.  Celie  told  Joan  that 
these  were  christening  caps. 

But  now  they  left  the  high  road  and 
found  themselves  in  one  of  the  sunken  by- 
ways ;  trees  appeared  above  the  high  banks, 
and  stretching  across  made  a  green  roof  over 
the  road.  Owing  to  yesterday's  rain  and  the 
constant  traffic,  the  deep  cart-ruts  were  filled 


with  water,  and  the  jolting  of  their  vehicle 
became  worse  than  ever  on  the  uneven  road. 
All  at  once  Jean  Jacques  stopped,  and  in- 
formed his  fare  that  he  could  go  no  further. 

"I  will  wait  for  you;  there  isthe  holy  place." 

He  pointed  forward  with  his  whip  to  an 
enclosure  surrounded  with  huge  chestnut 
trees,  above  which  rose  the  beautiful  spire 
of  a  church.  Jean  Jacques  did  not  get 
down  or  offer  to  help  them  out  of  the  cart, 
he  looked  at  them  with  a  sort  of  lofty  dis- 
content, as  if  they  were  much  indebted  to 
him,  and  did  not  exhibit  sufficient  gratitude. 

It  was  not  easy  to  make  their  way  among 
the  carts  and  the  people  that  crowded  the 
muddy  road.  Many  had  come  on  foot  and 
some  on  horseback  ;  and  just  where  the  road 
narrowed  at  the  entrance  of  the  enclosure, 
the  way  was  blocked ;  a  young  horse  was 
tethered  to  a  tree  on  one  side  the  road,  while 
his  owner,  a  gaily-dressed  young  farmer 
with  rows  of  silver  buttons  overlapping  one 
another  on  his  waistcoat,  stood  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  gravely  plaiting  the  animal's  long 
yellow  tail  stretched  across  the  pathway. 

Even  when  they  got  into  the  churchyard 
it  was  not  easy  to  move;  beggars  afflicted 
in  every  possible  way  stood  or  lay  round  the 
two  fountains,  and  a  couple  of  old  witch- 
like women  offered  cupfuls  of  the  water  as 
a  sovereign  cure  for  weak  eyesight. 

They  w^ent  into  the  church.  Mass  was 
being  said,  and  the  stone  floor  was  so  cum- 
bered by  a  multitude  of  kneeling  worshippers 
that  they  soon  came  out  again.  The  doorway 
was  crowded  by  beggars  anxious  to  show 
terrible  wounds  and  infirmities,  and  children 
stuffed  bundles  of  votive  candles  almost  into 
the  girls'  faces,  entreating  them  to  buy  some 
for  St.  Nicodeme. 

At  last  they  extricated  themselves  from 
this  crowd,  and  passing  out  of  the  other 
entrance  to  the  churchyard,  found  themselves 
in  a  meadow  with  a  rising  slope  on  the  right 
crowned  by  chestnuts.  Nearer  the  church- 
yard a  couple  of  barbers  were  doing  a 
good  business  ;  one  lathered  customers  out 
of  a  metal  basin  filled  with  soap-suds,  while 
the  other  shaved  off  the  very  stubble-like 
beards.  Around  stood  a  group  of  men  with 
at  least  a  week's  growth  on  their  chins, 
waiting  their  turn,  for  though  the  Breton 
wears  his  hair  as  long  as  possible,  he  has 
his  face  closely  shaven. 

"  I  have  heard,"  Celie  said,  as  they  stopped 
to  see  this  al  fresco  shaving,  "  that  they  let 
their  beards  grow  for  some  time  beforehand, 
and  are  shaved  to-day  in  honour  of  St. 
Nicodeme." 
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The  cattle  fair  was  going  on  briskly  at  the 
further  end  of  this  field,  and  the  intervening 
space  was  filled  by  groups  of  men,  women,  and 
children  in  gala  costumes.  Joan  remarked 
that  it  was  exceptional  to  see  a  man  speak- 
ing to  a  woman.  The  women  seemed  to 
consider  themselves  inferior,  and  kept  at  the 
sides  out  of  the  central  thoroughfare,  where 
„the  men  lounged  up  and  down,  showing  off 
their  embroidery  and  silver  button  trimming 
to  the  best  advantage. 

At  the  sides  of  the  uneven  meadow  the 
space  was  chiefly  occupied  by  refreshment 
stalls.  Here  and  there  little  charcoal  fires 
were  burning  on  the  grass,  and  above  them 
were  grills  full  of  sardines,  which  were 
eagerly  bought  and  eaten.  Further  on  a 
huge  pot  was  suspended  over  a  fire,  and 
from  this,  as  an  evil-looking  old  woman 
stirred  it,  came  a  most  unsavoury  smell  of 
ragout ;  but  the  stew  within  seemed  to  be 
extremely  popular,  and  jar  after  jar  was  held 
out  to  be  filled  with  it.  Great  barrels  of  cider 
were  covered  with  boughs,  and  under  long 
tents  men  and  women  sat  drinking  in  very 
solemn  fashion,  for  the  quiet  was  surprising 
except  for  the  plaintive  bleating  and  lowing 
from  the  cows  and  calves  brought  to  auction. 

"I  wonder  when  the  angel  will  come 
down,"  Joan  said  as  she  looked  eagerly 
round. 

Presently  there  was  a  murmur  of  expect- 
ation from  a  group  collected  near  a  tail 
pole  that  seemed  to  be  a  fixture  in  the 
centre  of  the  meadow.  A  ladder  was  placed 
against  it,  and  a  man  on  the  ladder  was 
busy  nailing  hoops  covered  with  blue  and  red 
paper,  on  to  the  pole.  At  its  foot  was  a 
huge  pile  of  faggots,  and  there  was  evidently 
much  discussion  going  on  around  this,  while 
anxious  glances  were  cast  towards  the  church 
spire. 

Joan  touched  her  father's  arm.  "Oughtn't 
we  to  learn  about  the  little  angel  1"  she  said. 
"  I  heard  that  old  woman  speaking  French 
to  one  of  her  neighbours  just  now." 

She  showed  him  a  dark-faced  woman  wear- 
ing a  black  cloth  hood,  who  stood  near  the 
group  round  the  faggots. 

"  Yes,"  the  woman  said  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Wentworth's  question,  "  the  angel  will  scon 
make  its  descent.  Monsieur  should  go  and 
stand  near."  She  pointed  to  the  pole.  "  See, 
Monsieur,  they  are  already  preparing  to 
lower  the  cord  from  the  church  tower." 

Looking  up  towards  the  church  they  saw 
some  men  moving  at  the  top  of  the  tower.  In 
a  minute  a  coil  of  rope  was  flung  out  and 
dexterously  caught  by  a  man  standing  near 


the  pile  of  faggots,  and  he  secured  the  cord 
to  a  post  close  by,  and  looked  up  in  eager 
expectation.  Then  like  a  flash  of  light  a 
small  figure  robed  like  an  angel  with  golden 
wings,  and  a  wand  in  its  hand,  came  swiftly 
down  the  cord,  paused  just  an  instant  when 
it  reached  the  post,  and  then  glided  as 
swiftly  up  again. 

The  woman  to  whom  they  had  spoken 
touched  Joan's  shoulder. 

"  That  is  nothing,  young  lady — only  to  try 
the  rope.  The  angel  will  not  make  its 
descent  till  vespers  are  over." 

There  was  another  pause  of  solemn  wait- 
ing. The  sun  beat  fiercely  down  on  the 
dark  bronzed  faces  all  turned  towards  the 
gallery  at  the  top  of  the  tower.  Mr.  Went- 
worth  and  his  companions  went  yet  a  little 
higher  up  the  slope  opposite,  so  as  to  shelter 
themselves  under  the  broad  chestnut  boughs. 
There  was  a  sudden  hush,  then  the  full 
notes  of  a  hymn  were  heard,  and  a  stream 
of  white-robed  choristers  came  out  of  the 
church  with  lighted  candles  in  their  hands, 
followed  by  two  acolytes  swinging  their  cen- 
sers, then  came  a  train  of  priests,  and  then 
the  congregation,  who  followed  in  procession. 
"Aha!"  said  the  dark-faced  woman; 
"see,  vespers  are  over,  and  now  you  may 
look  to  see  the  angel  really  descend,  my 
little  lady." 

Joan  and  Celie  felt  greatly  excited  as  they 
followed  Mr.  Wentworth  closer  under  the 
trees  to  avoid  the  course  of  the  procession 
when  it  passed  by. 

It  circled  one  side  of  the  meadow  and 
slowly  mounted  the  opposite  slope  on  which 
they  stood,  chaunting  a  hymn  as  it  went ; ' 
now  in  burning,  blazing  sunshine  which 
gleamed  on  the  white  robes  and  on  the 
glittering  crosses  and  censers  ;  now  passing 
into  the  deep  shadow  of  the  chestnut  grove 
that  crowned  the  hill ;  finally  it  reached  the 
point  whence  it  had  started,  and  stood  still 
in  front  of  the  church,  while  the  congregation 
dispersed  into  the  crowd  round  the  pole. 

A  gun  was  fired ;  then  came  a  shout, 
then  a  deep  continued  roar  of  voices,  and 
the  pretty  little  angel  with  golden  wings 
came  once  more  clowu  the  cord  from  the 
tower,  and  with  the  wand  in  its  hand 
touched  the  pile.  There  was  an  explosion  ; 
squibs  and  crackers  sent  sparks  and  tongues 
of  fire  among  the  crowd  ;  then  a  burst  of 
red  flame  rose  and  set  fire  to  the  rockets 
on  the  pole,  and  the  air  above  was  filled 
with  fire  and  smoke,  while  shreds  of  blue 
and  red  paper  from  the  hoops  flew  in  all 
directions.      It  was  -wonderful   to   see   the 
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usually  self-contained  Bretons  rushing  about 
madly  after  these  bits  of  paper — men  who 
only  a  short  while  ago  looked  like  grand 
bronze  statues  in  quaint  flannel  garments  as 
they  stood  in  solemn  silence  waiting.  Now 
their  faces  were  red  and  eager,  their  long  hair 
streamed  wildly  over  their  shoulders,  they 
shouted  and  howled  and  dashed  wildly  about ; 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  excitement  the  little 
angel,  having  done  its  work,  tripped  up  the 
cord  again  and  disappeared  over  the  parapet 
of  the  church  tower,  while  the  flame  of  the 
bonfire  rose  so  fiercely  that  one  might  have 
fancied  it  was  trying  to  overtake  the  angel 
on  its  way. 

A  biniou,  as  the  Bretons  call  their  bag- 
pipes, sent  out  shrill  unearthly  cries  close 
by  them,  and  the  air  was  so  stiflingly  hot 
that  Mr.  Went  worth  and  the  girls  were  all 
glad  to  retreat  to  the  other  end  of  the  fair. 
Certainly  the  performance  seemed  to  have 
unlocked  the  tongues  of  both  men  and 
women ;  even  the  pretty  toddling  children 
with  stiff  straight  shirts  and  close-fitting 
skull-caps  looked  all  the  merrier  for  the 
descent  of  the  angel. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  shopkeepers  or 
townspeople  in  the  crowd,  it  was  evidently  a 
peasant  festival. 

"  I  want  to  go  and  see  the  cattle,"  Joan 
said;  "that  woman  we  spoke  to  has  just 
gone  by  with  the  dearest  little  black  cow  ;  she 
leads  it  by  putting  its  head  under  her  arm." 

When  they  reached  the  fringe  of  the 
crowd,  which  had  again  gathered  at  this  end 
of  the  fair,  there  was  a  violent  squealing. 
A  girl  was  bringing  a  pig  in,  and  as  it  would 
come  no  other  way,  she  dragged  it  along  by 
the  tail.  This  seemed  to  delight  the  by- 
standers much  more  than  it  did  the  pig, 
which  squealed  louder  and  louder,  till  finally 
it  twitched  its  tail  free,  and  bolted  towards 
the  side  of  the  field,  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
men  and  boys,  while  a  biniou  at  this  end  of 
the  fair  seemed  to  be  rivalling  the  squealing 
of  the  pig. 

''Jeanne,  are  not  those  some  of  your  com- 
patriots standing  opposite?"  said  Celie. 

"Father,"  Joan  exclaimed,  "look  across 
there;  surely  those  are  English  people." 

Mr.  Wentworth  looked. 

A  tall  blue-eyed  lady,  her  face  reddened 
by  the  intense  heat,  stood  beside  a  gentle- 
man not  much  taller  than  she  was.  He  too 
was  red-faced,  and  he  had  an  air  of  conscious 
superiority,  a  sort  of  returning  thanks  ex- 
pression that  he  had  been  born  in  a  respect- 
able country,  and  not  among  unenlightened 
savages,  that  sufficiently  indicated  the  un- 


travelled  Englishman.  Near  them  was  a 
tall,  very  pretty  girl,  and  when  Joan's  eyes 
reached  her  she  gave  a  cry  of  surprise. 

"  Oh,  father,"  she  said,  "  you  will  hardly 
believe  it,  but  I  know  that  girl ;  she's  my 
old  school- fellow,  Augusta  Morris.  How  she 
has  grown  !  " 

In  her  excitement  at  seeing  her  old  school- 
fellow Joan  quite  forgot  the  small  amount 
of  sympathy  that  had  existed  between  her 
and  Augusta,  she  felt  warmly  delighted  at 
this  chance  meeting. 

She  hurried  through  the  crowd,  scantier  now 
that  so  many  had  rushed  after  the  outraged 
pig,  and  held  out  both  hands  to  Augusta. 

Augusta  stared  with  a  sort  of  repressive 
surprise ;  Joan  had  grown  so  tall  and  thin 
that  her  slow-witted  friend  did  not  at  first 
recognise  her. 

"Don't  you  know  me1?  why,  I'm  Joan," 
the  girl  said,  with  a  kind  of  shy  indignation, 
for  Colonel  Morris  and  his  wife  were  by  this 
time  staring  at  her  as  if  they  considered  her 
an  intruder. 

Augusta  at  once  became  affectionate. 

"  Dear  Joan,"  she  said  ;  "  of  course  I  know 
you,  but  I  could  not  expect  to  meet  you  in 
this  outlandish  place.  We  came  to  Pontivy 
yesterday,  and  the  people  said  we  ought  to 
drive  over  to  see  this  fete  ;  but  it  isn't  much, 
is  it?  I'm  glad  we  came  though,  or  we 
should  not  have  met  you.  Mamma,  this  ia 
Joan  Wentworth,  I  have  often  told  you 
about  her." 

Mrs.  Morris  smiled  languidly,  and  shook 
hands  with  Joan ;  then  the  parents  bowed 
to  one  another,  and  Colonel  Morris  said 
genially  enough — 

"  Is  this  the  heroine  of  the  bull  adventure? 
we  have  often  heard  of  her  from  Monsieur 
Herbelot.  I  wish  we  had  met  you  earlier 
to  day  ;  I  expect  your  French  is  a  good  deal 
more  fluent  than  ours  is,"  and  he  laughed. 

Augusta  slipped  her  hand  into  Joan's 
arm,  and  drew  her  away  from  the  others. 

"  I  have  heaps  to  tell  you,"  she  said. 

Celie  felt  very  wretched  and  superfluous ; 
she  saw  at  a  glance  that  this  stylishly-dressed 
girl  was  far  better  suited  to  the  Wentwortlis 
than  she  was.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  was 
an  intruder,  and  that  these  English  people 
had  only  been  kind  to  her  from  natural 
politeness ;  they  could  not  really  like  any 
one  so  inferior. 

She  heard  her  own  name,  and  looking  up 
found  that  Colonel  Morris  and  his  wife  were 
gazing  at  her  with  much  interest. 

"You  see  we  are  very  fortunate,"  Mr. 
Wentworth  was  saying;  "Mademoiselle  Du- 
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pont  has  helped. us  out  of  all  our  difficulties 
to-day.  These  Bretons  understand  her 
French,  although  it  takes  time  to  make  them 
understand  ours." 

"Ah,  Monsieur  is  too  kind."  Celie  gave 
him  a  grateful  look.  "  Jeanne  can  speak 
French  as  well  as  any  one  need  to  speak  a 
language  that  is  not  her  own." 

"  Can  she  indeed  ? "  said  Colonel  Morris. 
"  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  Augusta ; 
she  don't  seem  to  talk  easily,  or  to  under- 
stand what  is  said  to  her,  and  yet  she  has 
had  private  lessons  from  Monsieur  Herbelot 
since  she  left  school." 

He  looked  round  complacently,  however, 
at  his  daughter,  who  stood  just  out  of  earshot 
talking  earnestly  to  Joan. 

Certainly  Augusta  Morris  was  a  very  fine 
girl,  tall  and  well  made,  with  a  lovely  rose 
and  white  complexion  that  reminded  one 
irresistibly  of  honeysuckle  flowers,  or  of 
painted-lady  sweet  peas.  Her  features 
were  small  and  regular,  and  her  golden 
hair  and  blue  eyes  were  as  bright  and 
attractive  as  ever,  though  it  must  be  owned 
that  as  yet  Time  had  not  written  any  of  his 
hieroglyphics  on  the  fair  inexpressive  face ; 
it  made  a  striking  contrast  to  the  play  of 
mingled  intelligence  and  feeling  that  gave 
Joan's  features  so  little  rest. 

There  was,  however,  a  dominant  expression 
in  Augusta's  eyes  as  she  now  bent  them  on 
Joan — a  mixture  of  triumph  and  self-com- 
placency. 

"I  shall  persuade  papa  to  come  to  Auray 
and  stay  a  few  clays,"  she  said  ;  "I  have  so 
much  to  tell  you.  Do  you  know  that  it  is 
settled  I  am  not  to  be  introduced  till  next 
year?  I  left  school  last  Christmas,  but 
mamma  thought  it  was  better  I  should  wait 
another  year ;  but  I  am  not  wasting  my 
time,  Joan,  I  assure  you,  quite  the  contrary, 
I  am  going  in  for  mental  improvement." 

Joan  felt  surprised  by  the  change  in  her 
old  school-fellow.  Augusta  had  taken  the 
lead,  or  else  had  had  it  yielded  to  her  about 
most  things  at  school,  but  during  the  last 
few  months  she  had  always  deferred  intel- 
lectually to  Joan  ;  she  used  even  to  have 
a  way  of  saying,  "  I'm  not  clever,  you 
know,"  in  a  tone  that  signified,  "I  am  a 
great  deal  more  than  clever,"  and  that 
beauty  was  the  most  desirable  of  qualities. 

11  Are  you  really  ? "  Joan  said,  and  then  she 
remembered  that  her  words  were  hardly 
civil,  considering  that  Augusta  had  not 
much  mind  to  improve. 


Augusta  was  not,  however,  offended  ;  she 
nodded  and  looked  very  important. 

"  It's  not  quite  my  own  idea,"  she  said. 
"Do  you  remember  Margery  Plunkett,  my 
cousin  ?  she  came  to  school  once  to  see  me. 
Well,  she's  grown  up;  but  I  don't  see  that 
age  makes  any  difference,  if  you  feel  that 
you  can  do  a  thing ;  and  I'm  sure  Madge 
isn't  clever,  she  used  to  be  such  a  duffer  at 
music,  you  can't  think,  when  she  was  a 
girl." 

"Music!"  Joan  repeated  doubtfully.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  a  girl  who  was  "  a  duffer  " 
at  music  or  drawing  might  still  be  clever  in 
other  ways. 

"  Well,  we  are  going  to  live  in  the  country, 
Cornwall,  I  believe,  for  mamma's  sake  this 
winter ;  she  is  very  delicate.  And  as  of 
course  I  can't  go  anywhere  till  next  year,  I 
shall  want  an  occupation;  and  what  do  you 
think  I  mean  to  do  with  myself?" 

"Tell  me,"  said  Joan  ;  but  she  did  not  feel 
much  interested. 

"I'm  writing  a  book,"  Augusta  said, 
triumphantly. 

"  You  are  writing  a  book  !  you — Augusta 
— oh  !  "  Joan  gasped  ;  her  astonishment  took 
away  her  breath. 

"  Don't  you  think  it's  a  nice  idea  then  ? 
it's  the  fashion,  don't  you  know."  Augusta's 
cheeks  had  flushed  a  little. 

"  I  don't  know ;  but — but,"  Joan  said, 
slowly,  "what  will  you  write  about?" 

"  All  sorts  of  things,"  said  Augusta. 

"  But  what  shall  you  do  with  it  when  it's 
written?" 

"  Publish  it,  of  course."  Augusta  drew 
herself  up  at  this  question  ;  it  seemed  to  her 
either  that  Joan  would  not  understand  be- 
cause she  was  jealous,  or  else  that  she  was 
not  so  quick-witted  as  she  used  to  be. 

"But" — Joan  felt  timid,  for  the  question 
seemed  a  daring  one — "  shall  you  be  able  to 
get  it  published  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  ;  I  know  all  about  it. 
I've  often  asked  Madge  how  it's  done,  and 
she  says  it's  quite  easy ;  so  when  I've  written 
my  book,  I  mean  to  send  it  to  her  and  ask 
her  to  get  it  into  print." 

"  Dear  me  !  "  said  Joan. 

She  wanted  to  think  out  this  astounding 
piece  of  news,  and  she  felt  glad  when  Colonel 
Morris  called  his  daughter  and  told  her  they 
must  leave  the  fair. 

"  I  shall  soon  see  you  again,"  said  Augusta;. 
"  we  will  look  you  up  at  Auray.  I  have  so 
much  to  tell  you  about  my  story." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Magic  Square. 
1. 
Divide  a  square  into  16  compartments. 
In  each  of  these  place  the  numbers  1  to  1G 
in  such  order  that  horizontally,  vertically, 
and  diagonally  they  will,  when  added  to- 
gether, produce  34. 

Mesosticu. 

2. 

No  hand  to  guide,   all  certain   seemed  my 

doom, 
And  o'er  the  sufferer  death  appeared  to  loom  ; 
When  interposed  a  higher  power  to  save, 
And  to  the  hopeless  timely  succour  gave. 

1.  Here  first  we  have  a  Roman  deity. 

2.  Saved  from  impending  fate   we  see  him 

flee. 

3.  Beneath  Italia's  sun  his  paintings  grew. 

4.  This  hero  scotch  his  hated  rival  slew. 

5.  "  Angels  are  painted  fair  to  look  like  me." 
Thus  said  the  poet,  so  it  true  must  be. 

6.  A  man  he  was  in  numbers  vastly  wise. 

7.  My  mission  is  to  point  up  to  the  skies. 

8.  A  wondrous  gift,  received  with  discontent. 

9.  A   power  unrivalled — know  you  what  is 

meant  1 

Numerical  Cryptograph. 
3. 

10.  17.  20.  9.  6.  1G.  8.  16.  10.  13.  5.  8.  2. 

21.  24.  8.  5.  11.  4.  21.  11.  17.   16.   10. 

13.  5.  8.  2.  21.  5.  19.  9.  20.  4.  9.  20. 
19.  2.  5.  24.  10.  9.  2.  16.  1.  20.  24.  4.  24.  10. 

3.  5.  9.  6.  17.  20.  8.  20.  24.  74.  21.  20. 

12.  20.  8.  25.  13.  17.  20.  8.  20. 
13.  24.  19.  10.  9.  10.  17.  8.  5.  11. 18.  17.  10. 

19.  20.  9.  20.  20.  24.  8.  10.  17.  2.  25.  3. 

16.  9.  10.  9.  24.  4.  21.  12.  24.  6.  5.  11. 

8.  9.  21.  20.  4.  9.  20. 
24.  12.  16.  10.  24.  2.  23.  8.  20.  24.  10.  17.  5. 

19.  3.  5.  8.  20.  20.  10.  17.  20.  8.  20.  24. 

2.  24.  16.  8. 

Double  Acrostics. 
4. 
Dread  is  its  power — to  peace  we  bid  farewell. 
When  this  is  broken,  sad  the  tale  we  tell. 

1.  The  venomed  Indian  darts  from  me  obtain 
Their  deadly  power  by  which  the  foe  is 

slain. 

2.  Bound  to  the  rock  by  cruel  pirate's  hand, 
Till   freed,  and   borne  to  Erin's  verdant 

land. 


3.   Relic  of  early  times  unearthed  to-day, 
Where  ancient  chiefs  returned  to  mother 
clay. 

5. 

Of  useful  knowledge  this  a  storehouse  vast, 
And  record  of  the  present  and  the  past. 

1.  Persian  reformer,  martyr,  of  our  days; 
His    noble    aims    demand    our    highest 

praise. 

2.  A  rubicon  which  many  have  to  pass, 
And  those  who  fail  must  try  again,  alas! 

3.  He  went  to  fetch  one,  nameless,  back  again 
From  the  enchanted  isle  with  Charles  the 

Dane. 

4.  A  forest  where  a  poet  saw  the  light, 
From    whence    he    bears    the    name   by 

which  he's  hight. 

Historical  Charades. 
6. 
My  first  we  designate  a  cruel  age. 
You  take  my  next  if  you  in  war  engage. 
My   whole    a   king,  a   warrior    brave    and 

strong, 
Who  to  an  early  period  doth  belong. 

7. 
My  first  but  few  of  earth's  weak  sons  have 

been. 
In  mediaeval  fanes  my  next  was  seen. 
Within  my  whole  historic  interests  centre, 
The  past  doth  live  again  for  all  who  enter. 

8. 
In  Scottish  homes  my  first  is  oft  discussed. 
My  second  cleanses  off  much  Scottish  dust. 
A  hero's  fate  was  at  my  ivhole  decided  ; 
His  crown  secured,  his  kingdom  undivided. 

9. 
Go  walk  upon  my  second  and  you'll  see 
Perchance  my  first  grow  wild  luxuriantly. 
My  ivhole  a  battle  fought  on  English  ground  ; 
Defoe  among  the  rebel  troops  was  found. 

10. 
My  first  doth  oft  resist  a  fierce  attack. 
My  second's  played  ;  'tis  either  red  or  black. 
My  whole  a  hero,  patriot,  soldier  great, 
Who  on  the  scaffold  died — a  cruel  fate. 

Hidden  Famous  Buildings. 

11. 

Liegetrahanoefnpowtis. 

12. 
Bticdpelhamroe. 


PUZZLES. 
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1.                     2.                    3. 
Spit-fire.           Plaintiff.         Leap-frog 

4. 

5.      . 

HAIL 

FLOE 

AIRY 

L    A  M    A 

IRON 

0  M  A    R 

LYNN 

EARL 

6. 

\V    at    T 
H  orati  0 
I     se     R 
G   rev    Y 

7. 
B    i     B 
L  ov  E 
U  ze   L 

E  isel  L 

8. 
To  be  afraid  to  die,  or  wish  for  death, 
Are  words  and  passions  of  despairing  breath. 


Who   doth   the  first,  the  day  doth  faintly 

yield  ; 
And  who  the  second,  basely  flies  the  field. 


9. 
Orchestra. 


10. 
B  osworth. 
U  ccelli. 
Le  Sage. 
O'  Meara. 
W  eber. 


12. 

NOAH 
ONCE 
A  C  M  E 
HEEL 


11. 
RICE 
IRON 
CORD 
ENDS 
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tPtT. — It  is  nearly  twenty-five  years  since  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt's  celebrated  picture  The  Light 
of  the  World  was  exhibited  to  the  public. 
Very  few  of  the  readers  of  Every  Girl's 
Magazine  have  therefore,  up  to  the  present,  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  it.  The  opportunity  is  afforded 
them  now  through  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt's  works  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  rooms,  148, 
New  Bond  Street.  This  picture  deserves  to  be 
ranked  among  the  very  greatest  that  have  been 
produced  in  this  or  any  other  age.  While  artists 
descant  on  the  technical  skill  which  it  displays  as 
a  painting,  the  general  public  will  be  riveted  by 
its  far  rarer  excellences.  As  Mr.  Ruskin  says  of 
one  of  Carpaccio's  pictures  at  Venice,  the  painter 
"makes  you  think  not  of  his  colour,  but  of  pour 
Christ."  The  commanding,  beseeching  majesty  of  the 
sorrow-stricken  face,  the  eyes  that  seem  to  penetrate 
to  the  very  heart,  the  look  of  anguish  mingled  with 
jdty,  pardon,  patience,  and  inextinguishable  hope, 
make  this  picture  the  most  wonderful  realisation  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  World  which  art  has  ever  pro- 
duced. Very  few  can  look  at  it  without  an  inward 
uplifting  of  the  heart  towards  whatsoever  things  are 
pure  and  noble.  Another  very  beautiful  picture  in 
this  collection  is  the  Claudio  and  Isabella  in  Mea- 
sure for  Measure.  The  scene  is  where  Claudio  is  in 
prison,  condemned  to  die.  His  saintly  sister  stands 
by  his  side,  pressing  her  hands  with  earnest  insistance 
npon  his  faltering  heart.  Amo:ig  other  pictures  in  this 
gallery  special  note  should  be  taken  of  The  Scapegoat, 
The  Shadow  of  the  Cross,  Isabella  and  the  pot  of  Bctsil, 
A  Tuscan  Girl,  Strayed  Sheep,  and  Fairlight  Downs. 
In  an  adjoining  room  are  a  number  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Marshall's  water-colour  drawings  of  London.  He 
has  rendered  a  service  to  us  all  by  showing  how  much 
romance  and  poetry  there  are  in  London  fogs  and 
mists,  and  that  the  "Thames  may  be  as  well  worthy  an 
artist's  attention  as  the  Grand  Canal  or  the  Giudecca. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  has  generousty  decided  to  give  a 
large  collection  of  his  most  celebrated  pictures  to  the 
nation.  The  gift  comprises  Love  and  Death,  Time, 
Death  and  Judgment,  and  Love  and  Life,  besides  a 
large  number  of  portraits  of  eminent  men. 

It  is  said  that  next  winter's  Grosvenor  Exhibition 
will  consist  of  Van  Dyck's  pictures,  in  which  England 
is  particularly  rich. 

Music. — The  frequenters  of  the  Saturday  and  Mon- 
day popular  concerts  have  given  a  very  hearty  wel- 
come during  the  past  month  to  Signor  Piatti.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  he  broke  his  arm  in  a  carriage 
a .cident  last  autumn,  and  it  was  for  some  time  feared 
he  would  not  be  able  to  play  again.  It  gave  great 
pleasure,  therefore,  to  all  his  admirers  and  friends  to 
see  him  in  his  place  again,  and  to  have  actual  proof 
that  the  skill  of  the  great  violoncellist  has  been  in  no 
way  diminished  by  the  accident. 

Miss  Winifred  Holiday,  the  daughter  of  the  artist, 
made  a  very  successful  debut  as  a  violinist  at  one  of 
the  Hampstead  popular  concerts  on  March  4th.  Her 
style  is  praised  by  those  whose  praise  is  most  worth 
having,  as  being  very  pure  and  sweet,  and  absolutely 
without  affectation.  She  is  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Henry 
Holmes. 

It  is  sometimes  said  in  reply  to  the  claim  of  women 
to  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  that  they  do  not  de- 


serve them  because  they  cannot  be  soldiers.  With- 
out pausing  to  consider  whether  this  reply  is  one  that 
holds  good  against  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
Englishmen  are  not  and  cannot  be  soldiers,  it  remains 
true  that,  as  a  rule,  women  do  not  bear  arms  in  de- 
fence of  their  country.  A  Bulgarian  girl,  however, 
has  lately  shown  that  there  is  no  rule  without  an 
exception.  During  the  recent  war  between  Servia 
and  Bulgaria  she  joined  a  company  of  militia,  and 
in  two  engagements  she  so  specially  distinguished 
herself  by  her  bravery  that  she  received  two  decora- 
tions, and  was  personally  presented  to  Prince  Alex- 
ander. When  the  war  was  over  she  returned  to  the 
life  she  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  lead  as 
domestic  servant  to  an  old  lady  at  Vidin.  During 
her  military  exploits  she  wore  man's  attire,  and  con- 
cealed her  sex  from  her  comrades  ;  but  she  says  if 
war  breaks  out  again  with  the  Servians,  she  shall 
fight  them  in  her  ordinary  clothes,  "for  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  change  one's  dress  for  such  an  enemy." 
Cases  of  this  kind  are  less  rare  than  is  sometimes 
imagined.  In  a  very  interesting  book  called  Fifty- 
Years  of  my  Life,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
the  author  gives  four  somewhat  similar  cases  that 
had  come  under  his  own  personal  observation.  One 
of  these  was  that  of  a  woman  who,  passing  as  a  man, 
became  an  army  surgeon  and  Inspector- General  of 
military  hospitals.  She  was  known  as  Dr.  James 
Barry,  and  died  as  lately  as  1865.  He  also  mentions 
two  young  French  ladies  of  noble  birth,  who  during 
the  Revolutionary  wars  entered  Dumouriez's  army  as 
privates  in  a  hussar  regiment.  Their  gallantry  in 
the  field  soon  Avon  them  commissions.  One  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Valmy,  the  other  received  a  sword  of 
honour  for  her  conduct  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
Like  the  Bulgarian  heroine,  this  lady,  when  peace 
returned,  doffed  her  masculine  habiliments.  She 
married  the  Count  de  Guilleminot,  and  when  the  Earl 
of  Albemarle  met  her,  her  husband  and  she  were 
ambassador  and  ambassadress  of  the  French  court  at 
Constantinople.  "In  the  dignified  and  graceful 
deportment,"  writes  Lord  Albemarle,  "of  the  am- 
bassadress of  a  regal  court  it  was  difficult  to  realise 
the  idea  of  the  young  Republican  sabrcitse."  The 
fourth  female  soldier  mentioned  by  Lord  Albemarle 
was  of  a  different  type.  Mrs.  Ross,  the  wife  of  a 
Quartermaster,  had  fought  through  many  battles 
with  her  husband.  She  had  received  a  severe  wound 
in  Whitelock's  retreat  from  Buenos  Ayres  in  1807,  at 
which  time  her  husband  was  a  sergeant  in  the  95th. 
At  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  she  remained  with  her 
husband's  regiment  some  time  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action.  She  appears  to  have  been  as 
womanly  as  she  was  brave  ;  she  was  most  loath  to 
quit  the  field,  for  she  wished  to  be  ready  to  help  and 
tend  the  wounded ;  she  was  at  last  only  induced  to 
withdraw  on  the  ground  that  what  had' been  "right 
and  proper  in  a  sergeant's  wife  was  not  so  becoming 
in  an  officer's  lady."  So  Mrs.  Grundy  with  her 
"horde  of  petty  maxims"  drove  the  brave  woman 
from  the  field,  and  she  passed  the  rest  of  that  eventful 
Sunday  on  the  steeple  of  a  neighbouring  church, 
where,  Lord  Albemarle  assures  us,  she  enjoyed  a 
better  view  of  the  battle  than  could  have  been, 
obtained  by  the  commander  of  either  army. 
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NIGHT. 

HERE'S  such  a  pang  in  the  dark  thought  of  night  I 
What  is  it  but  the  quenching  of  the  sun, 
The  helmet  doffed,  the  work  left  half  undone 

By  reason  of  worn  limbs  and  weary  sight? 

Fear  throbs  athwart  the  glorious  infinite, 
And  moon  and  star  are  very  pale  for  one 
Who  hath  learnt  the  burden  of  King  Solomon, 

Nor  dreams  of  the  recurrence  of  the  light. 

But  to  this  worn  good  man  at  the  world's  verge, 
The  pale  starlight  of  night  becomes  a  throng 
Of  watching  angels,  who  together  sing 

Welcome  !  above  Death's  desolate  waste  of  surge, 
And  resting  him,  he  knows  'twill  not  be  long 
Ere  he  shall  give  his  sword  up  to  his  Kino-. 

Victor   riarr. 
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Song     birds       are    -  call ing,  Hushed  is      the       hour  ere    day   -   light   hat 
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fled.  Wild    ro-see     pal ing,   Per  -  fume     ex-hal ing,   one       l>y      one 


light -ly     their   pet-als     they  shed,  One    by     ono    light-ly     their   pet- 
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crimson     they    be;  Hush!  day  -light    fa. deth.  Darkness        in-va   - deth 
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Earth,     and         the    night  falls*  on       meadow        and      lea. 
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A    CHILD    OF    THE     REVOLUTION. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Atelier  du  Lys,"  "Mademoiselle  Mori,"  "In  the  Olden  Time,' 
"Women  of  the  Last  Days  of  Old  France,"  &c.,  &c. 


CHAPTER  X. 


that 


HE  joy  tnat  re- 
ligion was  no 
longer  proscribed, 
and  the  relief  of 
having  unbur- 

dened her  mind 
seemed  to  pour 
new  life  into  Gene- 
vieve, and  if  dur- 
ing the  next  three 
years  her  health 
declined,  it  did  so  very  slowly  and  im- 
perceptibly, though  none  the  less  surely. 
Had  the  Abbe  Roussel  understood  her  real 
state,  he  probably  would  have  settled  with 
himself  that  the  truth  respecting  Esperance 
must  be  told  ;  but,  occupied  with  parochial 
matters  which  pressed  on  his  attention,  and 
unable  to  see  his  way  with  regard  to  her 
future,  he  put  it  aside  for  the  time,  and  this 
again  was  a  great  relief  to  Genevieve,  who 
considered  that  she  had  turned  over  all  re- 
sponsibility to  him,  and  almost  ceased  to 
trouble  herself  about  what  she  had  done, 
though  she  was  still  conscious  of  a  feeling  of 
guilt  towards  her  husband,  and  his  affection 
for  Esperance  could  never  be  anything  but 
pain  to  her. 

Oddly  enough,  though  it  did  not  in  any 
way  bring  them  together,  Vaudes  and  the 
abbe  suffered  rather  in  the  same  way  through 
those  years,  for  the  mayor  of  Valentre  had 
a  past  which  he  now  desired  should  be  for- 
gotten, and  the  higher  rose  the  star  of 
General  Bonaparte,  as  it  was  then  the 
fashion  to  call  the  First  Consul,  the  more 
ardent  a  partisan  did  the  mayor  become,  and 
the  less  did  he  like  the  abbe,  or  men  of 
Vaudes'  way  of  thinking. 

"  General  Bonaparte  "  was  doing  his  ut- 
most to  be  the  Pope's  master,  and  the  mayor 
of  Valentre,  Auguste  Jobin,  did  not  see 
why  he  should  not  lord  it  over  his  cure. 
Jobin  was  just  such  a  mixture  of  vanity  and 
despotism,  of  ignorance  and  exultation  in  a 
little  brief  authority,  as  the  office  of  mayor  in 
a  small  place  seems  especially  apt  to  create. 
In  his  municipal  scarf  he  thought  himself  a 
very  magnificent  three- tailed  bashaw  indeed, 
.-and  every  one  who  did  not  bow  down  to  him, 


or  had  an  independent  opinion,  became  in  his 
eyes  a  dangerous  person,  and  one  whom  the 
interests  of  the  State  demanded  should  be 
kept  under  surveillance  and  thwarted  on  all 
occasions.  The  abbe  knew  how  to  manage 
him,  ignored  his  insolence,  and  did  not  dis- 
dain a  little  temporising,  by  means  of  which 
he  got  his  church  repaired  and  avoided 
clashes  over  official  ceremonies  and  the  like ; 
but  Vaudes,  too  vehement  and  hot-blooded 
to  constrain  himself  thus,  felt  as  if  he  should 
suffocate  in  this  atmosphere  of  repression 
and  suspicion  which  seemed  to  be  little  freer 
or  purer  than  that  of  the  old  times.  Nay,  it 
was  even  bitterer  than  of  old  to  see  the  offices 
in  the  town  filled  up  by  favour  instead  of 
merit,  and  to  witness  daily  the  exactions 
and  tyranny  of  the  agents  of  public  sub- 
sistence, as  they  were  called.  He  became 
marked  as  a  dangerous  man ;  timid  friends 
drew  back,  cold  looks  were  turned  on  him ; 
only  a  little  knot  of  Republicans  stood  by 
him,  among  whom  he  became  a  leader,  and 
the  mayor  was  not  wrong  in  suspecting  that 
there  were  discussed  among  them  schemes 
for  arresting  the  ever-rising  power  of  Bona- 
parte, and  checking  the  terrorism  which 
the  army  was  able  to  exercise.  All  over 
France  such  schemes  were  mooted  by  the 
fragments  of  the  Jacobin  party ;  but  it  was 
too  scattered  and  prostrate  to  put  them  into 
effect.  The  Republic  had  no  root  in  the 
heart  of  the  people,  and  the  country,  thank- 
ful for  time  to  breathe,  was  indifferent  to 
any  change  of  government  short  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  Bourbons,  while  the  army, 
which  the  Red  party  had  always  suspected 
and  hated,  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
the  young  general  who  had  led  it  from  one 
brilliant  victory  to  another.  Events  had 
long  pointed  to  military  rule ;  open  resist- 
ance there  could  be  none ;  it  only  remained 
to  conspire.  As  time  went  on  and  Bona- 
parte was  elected  Consul  for  life,  government 
became  a  dictatorship,  the  rule  of  one  man, 
far  too  popular  to  be  attacked,  and  all  the 
more  popular,  so  much  had  public  opinion 
altered,  for  the  implacable  severity  which  he 
showed  to  those  whom  he  called  "  the  men 
of   the   September   massacres."    "The   new 
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saviour  of  the  social  order,"  Vaudes  would 
say,  quoting  ironically  from  some  Bona- 
partist  newspaper,  and  then  a  gloomy  look 
would  come  on  his  face,  and  he  would  turn 
a  troubled  gaze  on  Esperance.  The  thought 
of  her  held  him  back,  he  knew,  from 
devoting  himself  to  his  cause  as  he  would 
once  have  done.  He  shrank  from  the  risk 
of  leaving  her  friendless,  his  property  con- 
fiscated perhaps.  What  would  become  of 
her1?  of  Genevieve? 

But  he  was  not  called  on  for  any  imme- 
diate action  ;  no  hasty  blow  would  avail ; 
plans  must  be  carefully  laid  and  well  con- 
sidered before  any  steps  were  taken;  the 
sense  of  Bonaparte's  vast  power  and  vigil- 
ance were  paralysing.  The  time  had  not 
yet  come  to  encounter  this  Cresar,  and  mean- 
while his  opponents  had  to  mature  their 
plans  in  secrecy,  and  keep  out  of  prison — if 
they  could. 

Occupied  with  these  matters,  striving  to 
knit  up  broken  threads,  and  often  absent  to 
communicate  with  scattered  members  of  his 
party,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  Vaudes 
had  little  time  to  observe  what  passed  in  his 
own  household,  and  Esperance  naturally  was 
chiefly  with  Genevieve,  who  for  several 
reasons  was  disposed  to  keep  her  away  from 
Vaudes,  and  pleaded  that  she  wanted  her 
help  in  the  shop  and  household,  though  in 
point  of  fact  she  let  her  do  as  little  in  either 
as  she  could,  and  encouraged  her  to  spend 
her  time  with  Madame  de  Maupas  and  Paul, 
whose  lessons  she  often  shared,  learning 
something  of  the  invalid  boy's  delight  in 
study,  and  preventing  him  from  feeling  iso- 
lated, as  otherwise  he  must  have  done.  He 
could  manage  his  crutches  easily  now,  and 
accepted  his  condition  as  a  matter  of  course 
— as  those  who  loved  him  could  not  do. 
Madame  de  Maupas  found  that  her  best 
policy  was  to  keep  quiet  and  let  herself  be 
forgotten,  for  her  brother  was  making  him- 
self markedly  obnoxious  to  the  Government 
by  his  schemings  and  plottings,  now  in  Ger- 
many, now  in  England,  and  she  lived  in 
dread  lest  she  should  receive  an  order  to  quit 
France ;  yet  she  could  not  refrain  from 
doing  her  utmost  to  regain  at  least  part  of 
the  inheritance  of  her  son — her  one  child, 
all  that  was  left  her.  There  was  something 
pathetic  in  all  the  efforts  she  made,  all  the 
motherly  hopes  and  fears  centred  on  this 
frail  boy,  whose  blue  eyes,  so  large  and  full 
of  light,  and  girlishly  fair  complexion  told 
to  others  that,  as  the  mothers  of  Valentre 
said  to  one  another  when  they  saw  him,  "  he 


would    never   make   old    bones."     Perhaps- 
Madame  de  Maupas  knew  it  even  better  than 
they,  and  tried  to  stifle  the  knowledge  under 
the  plans  for  the  future  which  she  was  con- 
stantly weaving.     Whatever  brought  plea- 
sure to   Paul  was  dear  to  her,  and  even  if 
she    had   not  liked  Esperance  for  her  own 
sake,  she  would  have  liked  her  because  she 
was  Paul's  companion  and  friend,  and  made 
her  pass   as  much  time  as  she  could  with 
them;  and  besides  this,  she  was  glad  to  re- 
pay  by  kindness  to    Esperance   the    many 
neighbourly  offices  rendered  her  silently  and 
unobtrusively    by   Genevieve.      It    seemed 
quite  natural  to  the  Marquise  that  her  hum- 
ble neighbour  should  serve  her ;  but  though 
she  might  and  did  take  it  very  much  as  a 
matter  of  course,  she  desired  to  show  her 
sense  of  service  rendered.     She  had  learned 
no  more  of  Genevieve  in  all  these  years  than 
she  had  gathered   early  in  their   acquaint- 
anceship.      Genevieve    was    just   as   quiet, 
gentle,  and  uncommunicative  as  at  first.    She 
was  too  much  used  to  Esperance  to  speculate 
on  her  unlikeness  to  either  parent,  marked 
though  it  was,  and  had  forgotten  her  im- 
pression that  there  was  some  mystery  about 
her. 

Esperance  had  grown  up  amid  conflicting 
influences.  She  loved  Vaudes  with  all  her 
heart,  but  though  she  had  imbibed  many  of 
his  views,  they  were  strongly  modified  by 
those  of  her  well-born  friends  on  the  first 
floor,  or  rather  by  her  affection  for  them, 
and  by  what  she  learned  from  the  good 
abbe,  whom  she  saw  Vaudes  respected,  fiercely 
opposed  though  he  was  to  his  order.  She 
was  often  present  while  the  abbe  gave  Paul 
both  secular  and  religious  teaching,  and  she- 
listened  and  reflected.  At  thirteen  she  had 
thought  a  great  deal  more  than  most  girlsfour 
or  five  years  older.  She  did  not  passively 
reflect  any  one's  opinions,  nor  had  she  been 
moulded  by  Genevieve,  as  most  French  girls 
are  by  their  mothers.  There  was  nothing 
passive  about  her ;  she  would  never  let  her 
future  be  arranged  for  her,  as  ninety-nine 
French  girls  out  of  a  hundred  would  have 
done.  She  had  learned  to  weigh  what  she 
saw  and  heard,  and  try  to  reconcile  the  con- 
tradictions and  solve  the  problems  which 
surrounded  her.  Knowing  Paul  and  Madame 
de  Maupas  and  the  chevalier,  she  could  not 
think  that  all  aristocrats  were  a  curse  and  a 
misfortune,  though  she  could  see  why  Vaudes 
warred  against  them.  Her  warm  young 
heart  leaped  in  answer  to  his  enthusiasm  for 
liberty,  and  his  declaration  that  the  suffer- 
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ing  or  misfortune  of  a  brother  man  was  his 
own  ;  but  she  could  not  see  why  ecclesiastics 
and  aristocrats  should  be  without  this  pale. 
"  When  another  needs  your  money,  your 
time,  your  trouble,  remember  all  you  have  is 
only  a  trust  to  spend  for  others,"  Vaudes 
would  say,  and  the  girl,  with  shining  eyes, 
would  answer,  "  I  know ;  whoever  they 
are,  I  will  never  forget  it."  And  then  his 
face  would  soften  with  a  beautiful  tender- 
ness, and  he  would  lay  his  hand  on  her 
head  without  need  of  words,  and  Genevieve 
would  look  at  them  for  a  moment  with 
a  bitter  little  smile;  but  it  did  not  give 
her  as  much  pain  as  of  old  to  see  the  love 
and  understanding  between  them.  She 
felt  as  if  she  were  slipping  away  from  it 
all ;  as  if  she  were  too  spent  and  tired  to 
care  to  live,  or  face  any  more  difficulties  and 
troubles.  Such  strength  and  energy  as  she 
had  ever  had  was  all  used  up,  and  perhaps 
if  she  could  have  been  assured  that  death 
would  end  everything  painlessly,  that  life 
would  vanish  like  a  blown-out  flame,  the 
weary  woman  would  have  accepted  it  as  the 
most  welcome  news  she  could  have.  She 
was  very  tired  ;  body  and  spirit  seemed 
worn  out.  Her  chief  desire  was  that  nothing 
should  reveal  her  secret  until  she  was  just 
going  away.  Even  now  a  sudden  pang  of 
fear  would  come  that  something,  some  one 
might  reveal  all  to  Vaudes ;  but  that  seemed 
little  likely  after  all  these  years.  Long 
since  all  communication  with  Lyons  had 
ceased,  and  she  thought  with  relief  how  long 
a  time  had  passed  without  any  sign  that  a 
single  living  creature  recollected  the  existence 
of  the  child  carried  away  from  Les  Recluses ; 
even  if  M.  cle  la  Tremblaye  yet  lived  and 
thought  of  her,  he  could  hardly  trace  her 
after  thirteen  years.  And  the  time  which  had 
elapsed  seemed  far  longer  than  it  really  was, 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  events  which  filled 
it ;  history  quickly  grew  old  in  such  years  ; 
whatever  had  happened  in  one  month  ap- 
peared almost  blotted  out  of  memory  by 
something  new  nnd  prodigious  occurring  the 
next.  The  horrors  of  the  Reign  of  Terror 
were  succeeded  by  the  chaotic  days  of  the 
Directory,  and  the  outrages  of  the  Royalists 
in  the  reaction  of  Thermidor,  and  now  Bona- 
parte's amazing  career  was  employing  all 
minds.  These  rapid  changes  and  the  oblivion 
of  a  recent  past  were  one  of  the  strangest 
traits  of  that  period.  The  Revolution,  "  that 
St.  Bartholomew  of  six  years,"  as  one  of  its 
victims  bitterly  called  it,  seemed  a  tale  long 
told.     But  the  past  never  dies  ;  the  Revolu- 


tion lived  though  the  Republic  had  perished, 
and  Genevieve  too  was  to  find  that  what  is 
gone  is  apt  to  return  and  look  you  in  the 
face  when  you  least  expect  it. 

Vaudes  had  always  disliked  and  distrusted 
the  army,  declaring  that  it  sought  to  tyran- 
nise the  nation,  and  it  was  therefore  no 
small  surprise  to  Genevieve  when  one  after- 
noon he  brought  home  a  soldier,  a  stranger, 
as  she  thought,  deceived  by  the  uniform  and 
martial  air,  and  with  her  thoughts  a  hundred 
miles  from  anything  connected  with  Lyons, 
she  got  up  from  her  chair  and  waited  to  hear 
who  it  was. 

"  She  has  forgotten  me,"  said  the  stranger 
with  a  laugh. 

And  then  Genevieve  knew  who  it  was,  and 
dropped  on  her  seat  feeling  as  if  she  were 
dying.  Her  terrified  eyes  sought  Vaudes' 
face ;  but  there  was  no  look  there  such  as 
she  expected.  He  did  not  know — yet — not 
yet ;  but  it  must  come. 

"  Why,  wife,  what  startles  you  so  ? "  he 
asked,  concerned  and  surprised  ;  and  then  he 
thought  he  knew  the  reason  of  her  pallor 
and  silence.  No  doubt  the  sight  of  his 
companion  had  suddenly  recalled  the  savage 
and  bloody  scenes  which  she  had  witnessed 
at  Lyons. 

"Ah,  ah,  it  makes  a  man  of  one  to  have 
been  a  soldier  these  thirteen  years,"  said  the 
new-comer,  wagging  his  head  with  a  self- 
satisfied  smile;  "first  under  the  Republic, 
and  then  under  the  Little  Corporal.  Ah, 
there's  a  commander  for  you !  When  he 
joined  the  army  of  the  Alps  we  had  seen 
neither  bread  nor  shoes  for  two  years ;  we 
were  starved,  ill  led,  betrayed.  What  did  he 
dol  He  hanged  the  purveyors  who  made 
their  fortunes  out  of  our  misfortunes  ;  he 
got  us  fed.  The  shoes  had  to  wait,  but  the 
victories  came  fast  enough — Montenotte, 
Lodi,  Arcole,  Marengo — ten  months  were 
enough  for  that, 
parte,  say  I." 

He  had  thrown  himself  on  a  bench,  and 
looked  triumphantly  from  one  to  the  other. 

"Had  the  Republic  no  victories?"  an- 
swered Vaudes  ;  "  did  it  not  create  four 
armies,  win  Valmy,  conquer  Nice  and 
Savoy,  seize  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  force  Spain 
to  ratify  all  she  had  done1?  When  your 
Bonaparte  murdered  the  Republic  he  mur- 
dered his  mother." 

"  Vingt  vaille  bonsoirs !  what  is  that  to 
what  we  have  done  since  1  A  bottle  of  wine 
to  drink  the  health  of  the  General !  " 

Vaudes  signed  to  Genevieve  to  fetch  the 


Long  live  General  Bona- 
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wine,  and  she  forced  her  shaking  limbs  to 
rise  and  obey,  while  he  set  two  glasses  on 
the  table,  but  filled  only  his  guest's. 

"  Try  my  wine,"  he  said,  and  the  soldier 
smacked  his  lips  approvingly,  and  talked  on 
about  his  adventures  and  the  glory  of  Bona- 
parte, while  Vaudes  looked  at  him  gloomily, 
remembering  how  he  had  been  one  of  the 
loudest  supporters  of  the  Republic. 

"  You  are  here  then  with  your  regiment. 
Do  you  stay  long?"  Genevieve  asked 
abruptly.  It  was  the  first  thing  she  had 
said. 

"  March  on  to-morrow ;  no  time  in  our 
trade  to  get  stiff  unless  one  falls  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  if  one  fall  bravely,  why  the 
General  is  sure  to  know  it,  and  say  a  word 
of  praise ;  he  knows  all  his  children.  There 
was  Vit-sans-peine — you  recollect  him  ?  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Little  Corporal,  asking 
that  if  he  fell  his  mother  might  not  starve, 
and  sure  enough  he  dropped  nearly  the  first 
at  Lodi ;  and  what  does  the  General  do  but 
write  himself  to  the  old  woman  and  promise 
a  pension.  Our  colonel  showed  us  the  letter. 
There's  a  leader  for  you  ! " 

"  A  pension  that  brought  in  interest  a 
thousandfold,"  muttered  Vaudes. 

But  his  visitor  went  on  with  new  fervour. 
Vaudes'  face  grew  darker  and  darker.  He 
had  brought  him  in  partly  for  old  friend- 
ship's sake,  but  more  to  learn  the  feeling  of 
the  army.  He  found  the  ex-Jacobin  heart 
and  soul  devoted  to  Bonaparte,  one  of  thou- 
sands like  him. 

Suddenly  the  guest  paused,  as  the  door 
opened  and  Esperance  came  in,  and  paused 
surprised.  She  had  been  upstairs,  and  was 
not  aware  that  a  stranger  was  in  the  house. 
"  My  daughter,"  said  Vaudes,  proudly, 
drawing  her  to  him,  while  Genevieve  gasped 
for  breath.  "  So  much  for  the  news  you 
gave  me  at  Paris.     Do  you  recollect  ? " 

"  No,"  said  the  man,  staring  at  Esperance. 
"What?    not    that    my  child    had  died? 
You   gave  me  a  bad    quarter  of   an  hour, 
you  rascal." 

"Did  I?"  he  answered,  with  a  puzzled 
elt'ort  at  recollection.  "  I  forget ;  some  one 
must  have  told  me  so.  Yes,  surely,  I  heard 
it  just  before  I  left  Lyons.  Let  me  see — who 
was  it  ?  " 

"  Never  trouble  yourself  to  remember  ;  it 
was  another  child  in  the  same  house.  Here 
is  my  girl,  a  child  of  the  Revolution,  thirteen 
years  oh1." 

"  That's  no  child  of  yours !  You  are 
mocking  me.     Sacrebleu  !  that's    an   aristo- 


crat. I  should  know ;  I've  seen  enough  of 
them  shaved  by  the  national  razor  to  know 
that." 

"  No  aristocrat,  but  the  child  of  a  good 
patriot,"  answered  Vaudes  sharply.  He  did 
not  like  the  turn  that  Cantal's  surprise  had 
taken. 

"  I  know  some  one  said  your  baby  died," 
returned  Cantal,  with  slow  obstinacy.  "  Who 
was  it  now?  where  did  I  hear  it?  'Tis  so 
long  ago;  but  I  am  sure  I  heard  it.  Let 
me  see." 

He  was  evidently  racking  his  brains  to 
put  his  dim  recollections  together.  Gene- 
vieve felt  as  if  she  were  being  slowly  tor- 
tured to  death.  She  could  have  cried  out 
under  the  pain. 

"  But  since  I  tell  you  the  girl  stands  be- 
fore you,"  exclaimed  Vaudes. 

"  Well,  then,  another  bottle  to  drink  her 
health.  Where  does  this  wine  come  from, 
comrade?  Your  own  vineyard?  Vingt  mille 
— you  are  a  lucky  man.  If  we  were  in  '93 
you  would  run  a  chance  of  being  touched 
up  by  the  rasolr  a  silence,  do  you  know. 
Some  honest  patriot  like  myself  might  covet 
that  vineyard  and  denounce  you,  eh  !  "  He 
burst  out  laughing  at  his  own  joke. 
"  Another  bottle,  little  one.  But  she  is  an 
aristocrat,  I  say.  That  your  child,  old 
Saracen  ?     Bah  !  " 

His  voice  was  growing  thick  ;  evidently 
the  wine  was  a  little  too  good.  He  stretched 
out  his  arm  to  lay  hold  of  Esperance,  who 
shrank  indignantly  up  to  Vaudes. 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  do  in  the  other 
room  ?  "  he  said  in  a  low,  angry  voice  to 
Genevieve.  "  Take  the  child  away."  He 
could  not  understand  why  Genevieve  lin- 
gered. 

She    rose    now,    and     Esperance    gladly 
followed,    shutting   the   door   the  more   de- 
cidedly that  Cantal  shouted  to  them  to  stay. 
"  Who  is  that  man,  and  why  is  he  here  1 " 
she  asked  indignantly. 

"  Vaudes  knew  him  long  ago.  Child,  you 
had  better  go  upstairs  again.  Stay  till  I 
call  you,  if  the  Marquise  will  allow  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  wants  me.  Paul  is  not  well, 
and  he  asked  me  to  come  back  and  sing  to 
him." 

Esperance  had  often  soothed  the  boy  in 
restless  nights  with  the  sweet  voice  which 
made  the  chevalier  call  her  his  Itossignolet. 
The  pretty  patois  word  had  gradually  with 
them  all  become  her  pet  name. 

She  went  upstairs,  and  Genevieve  lay  down 
on  her  bed.     Occupied   by  her  indignation, 
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in  the  dim  light  Esperance  had  not  noticed 
her  feebleness  and  agitation,  and  she  was 
<dad  of  it.  She  could  hear  Cantal  talking 
on  and  Vaudes'  occasional  answers,  and  every 
time  the  voices  sounded  a  little  raised  her 
heart  leaped  in  terror,  and  then  went  on  again 
beating  in  faint,  irregular  throbs,  while  her 
breath  came  in  gasps.  The  shock  of  recog- 
nising Cantal  and  the  suspense  which  fol- 
lowed had  been  so  great  that  she  did  not 
know  how  she  had  lived  through  it ;  and 
then  the  dreaded  moment  had  come,  had 
passed ;  but  the  effect  on  her  did  not  pass. 

There  was  a  movement  as  if  the  two  men 
had  risen  ;  they  seemed  going  out  together. 
Surely  the  danger  was  over  for  this  time. 

"  Yes,  for  this  time,"  she  moaned,  feeling 
as  if  all  the  security  she  had  slowly  acquired 
had  crumbled  away,  and  the  old  fear  was 
upon  her  again  fresh  and  intolerable. 

When  Esperance,  surprised  at  not  being 
summoned,  at  length  came  back  she  found 
her  so  ill  that  she  was  about  to  run  for 
Madame  de  Maupas ;  but  Genevieve  held 
her  with  all  the  feeble  strength  she  had. 

"  The  abbe,"  she  gasped ;  "  only  the  abbe. 
•Go !  " 

Esperance  darted  upstairs  to  the  Marquise 
and  then  hurried  to  fetch  the  Abbe  Roussel, 
too  frightened  to  remember  that  this  was 
the  first  time  she  had  ever  been  alone  so 
late  in  the  streets  of  Valentre  ;  nor  did  she 
notice  the  wondering  looks  of  those  who  met 
and  recognised  her.  The  abbe  was  from 
home,  gone  to  some  other  sick  person  ;  but 
there  were  other  priests  now  in  Valentre, 
and  she  found  one  who  promised  to  come  at 
once,  and  sent  her  back  to  make  such  simple 
preparations  as  were  needed  to  administer 
the  solemn  rites  for  which  Genevieve  craved. 
It  troubled  her  greatly  that  she  did  not 
know  where  to  find  Vaudes.  When  dis- 
turbed in  mind  he  always  found  inaction 
unendurable,  and  would  leave  the  house, 
and  not  return  for  hours.  When  she  got 
home  Madame  de  Maupas  was  beside  Gene- 
vieve's bed.  The  Marquise  turned  a  sad  and 
pitying  look  upon  her,  while  Genevieve's  eyes 
asked  the  eager  question  which  her  voice 
was  almost  too  faint  to  utter. 

"  He  was  not  at  home,  but  the  cure  from 
St.  Blaise  will  come,"  Esperance  answered, 
still  breathless  from  the  speed  she  had  made. 

Genevieve  made  a  sign  that  she  was  satis- 
fied. It  was  a  priest  that  she  wanted,  not 
Abbe  Roussel  specially,  though  she  whis- 
pered to  herself,  "  Oh,  if  Pere  Thomas  could 
-come  ! " 


"  Your  father  1 "  asked  Madame  de  Maupas 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  do  not  know,  and  the  doctor  is  not  at 
home.  Oh,  Madame,  is  mamma  very  ill  ? 
Shall  I  go  again  and  try  to  find  the 
doctor  1 » 

"  No,  no,"  whispered  Genevieve,  overhear- 
ing her. 

"  It  is  most  unhappy  that  we  do  not  know 
where  M.  Vaudes  is,"  said  Madame  de 
Maupas,  much  distressed. 

She  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  was 
alarmed  at  the  responsibility  of  her  position 
as  she  watched  the  increasing  weakness  of 
her  patient,  and  she  had  no  belief  at  all  in 
any  doctor  in  Valentre.  Esperance  looked 
from  the  pallid  face  on  the  pillow  to  Madame 
de  Maupas  and  back  again  in  terror  which 
found  no  relief  in  words  or  tears.  Gene- 
vieve lay  so  wan,  so  still  that  she  almost 
seemed  already  dead,  but  as  Madame  de 
Maupas  murmured,  "  There  is  the  cure,"  an 
expression  of  relief,  almost  of  joy,  came  over 
her  countenance. 

The  necessary  preparations  were  quickly 
made.  Genevieve  must  have  looked  for- 
ward to  such  a  time  as  this,  for  all  that  was 
needed  was  at  hand.  Madame  de  Maupas 
drew  Esperance  aside  while  the  priest  bent 
over  the  dying  woman  to  hear  her  confes- 
sion. She  was  very  kind  to  the  girl,  who 
knelt  dumbly  beside  her,  listening  anxiously 
for  the  step  of  the  absent  husband  ;  but  the 
last  rites  had  been  administered  and  the 
priest  and  his  attendant  were  gone,  and  still 
Vaudes  had  not  returned.  Madame  de 
Maupas  went  up  to  the  bedside. 

"  You  look  better,  my  poor  friend,"  she 
said  with  surprise,  and  indeed  there  was  an 
expression  of  calm  and  relief  on  Genevieve's 
face  as  if  she  had  laid  down  a  burden  too 
heavy  for  her  to  carry,  and  had  done  with  it. 
"  I  must  leave  you  for  a  little  while  ;  Paul 
is  not  well  to-night,  and  needs  me ;  but  I 
will  soon  return,  and  Esperance  must  call 
me  if  she  wants  me." 

"  Yes."  And  then,  lifting  eyes  which 
had  a  strange,  far-away  look  in  them,  Gene- 
vieve added  imploringly,  "  You  will  always 
be  a  friend  to  this  child,  Madame  1 " 

"  I  promise  it.  But  you  are  better ;  I 
hope  you  will  be  spared  to  her.  You  can 
take  care  of  your  mother  for  a  little  while, 
petite  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Madame."  But  Esperance  trem- 
bled, and  all  her  heart  silently  called  on 
Vaudes  to  return. 

Genevieve  had  closed  her  eyes,  and  she 
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watched  her  mutely.  She  felt  as  she  sat 
there  in  the  gathering  dusk  as  if  she  could 
not  endure  the  silence  and  solitude,  as  if 
she  must  throw  herself  on  the  bed  and  im- 
plore her  to  speak  and  say  she  would  get 
well,  or  tell  her  what  to  do  for  her  ;  but  she 
battled  with  the  impulse  with  all  her  might, 
pressing  her  hands  hard  together,  and  shut- 
ting her  lips  fast  to  keep  in  the  cry  of 
"  Mother  ! " 

"  I  must  let  her  sleep,"  she  told  herself 
again  and  again  ;  "  Madame  la  Marquise 
said  that  if  she  could  only  sleep " 

But  Genevieve  was  not  asleep.  All  at 
once  she  spoke,  startling  Esperance  violently. 

"  My  husband  !  I  want  my  husband  !  " 
she  said,  with  a  wildness  in  look  and  tone 
which  startled  the  girl  anew.  "  Where  is 
Jacques  %  "  And  when  she  understood  that 
Esperance  did  not  know  she  wrung  her  hands 
and  wailed  miserably.  "  I  must  tell  him  !  I 
must !  "  she  moaned.  "  The  dead  woman 
came  just  now  and  said  so.  Did  you  see  her  ? 
Oh,  it  will  be  too  late  !  " 

"  Tell  me,  mother,"  said  Esperance  softly, 
and  would  have  embraced  her;  but  Gene- 
vieve put  her  feebly  yet  vehemently  away. 

"  You  !  "  she  said,  "  you  !  Well,  why  not  1 
You  will  have  to  know ;  and  if  it  is  you 
who  tell  Yaucles  I  shall  not  see  his  angry 
eyes.  Yes,  I  will  tell  you,  and  then  she  will 
not  come  back."  She  paused,  and  gathered 
her  remaining  strength.  "  Listen,  then  ; 
come  close.  Are  you  there  %  It  is  so  dark. 
Listen  !  " 

Esperance  stooped  over  her,  and  tried  to 
follow  the  rapid,  broken  words,  aghast,  yet 
incredulous  of  what  she  took  for  the  wander- 


ing of  a  sick  brain.  The  words  came  slower 
and  slower,  they  grew  confused,  inaudible ; 
the  lips  ceased  to  move,  only  faint  breaths 
showed  that  there  was  still  life.  Esperance 
stood  by  the  bed  almost  as  cold  and  pale  as 
the  dying  woman  on  whose  face  the  wan 
moonlight  was  now  shining  through  the  un- 
curtained window.  Madame  de  Maupas 
glided  in  ;  she  had  brought  some  stimulant, 
but  after  one  glance  she  did  not  try  to  give 
it.  Hastily  bending  down  she  listened  to 
the  faint  breathing  which  had  almost  ceased. 
She  touched  the  hand  lying  on  the  coverlet, 
and  listened  again. 

"  My  poor  child  !  "  she  said,  turning  round. 

Esperance  gave  her  a  terrified,  uncertain 
look,  and  shrank  from  her  outstretched  arms. 

"  No,  no ;  it  is  not  true,"  she  cried,  with 
her  mind  full  of  what  she  had  just  heard. 

But  Madame  de  Maupas  could  not  tell 
that. 

"  Alas  !  look  here  !  "  she  answered.  "  Pray 
to  God  for  your  poor  mother's  soul,  my 
child." 

At  that  moment  Yaudes'  voice  was  heard 
in  the  outer  room.  He  had  come  home,  and 
was  wondering  at  the  silence  and  solitude. 

"  Genevieve  !  "  he  called. 

Eor  a  moment  no  one  replied.  Then  Espe- 
rance darted  out  and  threw  herself  on  his 
breast. 

"  Father  !  father  !  father  !  "  she  cried,  as 
if  no  other  word  would  come. 

And  thus,  half-leading,  half-carrying  her 
clasped  to  his  breast,  Yaudes  came  into  the 
bed -room  and  saw  his  wife  lying  in  the 
moonlight,  locked  in  an  awful  repose  which 
no  tears  or  prayers  could  stir. 


{To  be  continued.) 


A    LADY'S    TRIP     TO     THE    YELLOWSTONE 

PARK. 


HE  glowing  accounts  which 
have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  in  the  papers 
and  journals  as  to  the 
marvels  of  the  National 
Park  of  America,  set 
apart  in  1872  by  a  not- 
able Act  of  Congress  for  the  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  American  people  for  ever, 
determined  us  upon  a  visit  to  this  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world,  on  our  route  homewards 
from  the  north-western  provinces  of  Canada. 


It  is  not  perhaps  universally  known  where 
this  region  of  wonders  is  situated  ;  it  will 
therefore  be  desirable  to  premise  that  this 
land  of  geysers  and  volcanic  activities  lies 
in  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  Pvocky 
Mountains.  Here  rise  the  springs  of  the 
great  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers. 
Speaking  generally,  it  is  included  in  north- 
western Wyoming,  and  comprises  a  strip  of 
Montana,  famous  for  its  cowboys.  The 
area  is  said  to  be  65  miles  in  length  by  55 
broad,   or  about  3575    square  miles.      The 
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mountains  range  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  Indeed,  the  whole  region 
is  6000  or  8000  feet  in  elevation.  It  was  first 
revealed  to  the  American  public  by  Captain 
de  Lacy  in  1863.  Previous  to  that  trappers 
and  hunters  had  roamed  over  the  plains  and 
forests,  and  strange  tales  were  told  and  dis- 
believed of  the  wonders  they  had  encoun- 
tered. Tales  of  petrified  forests,  bearing 
fruits  of  diamonds  and  emeralds ;  of 
animals  turned  to  stone  in  the  attitudes  of 
life,  were,  as  an  American  writer  tersely 
puts  it,  "  manufactured  from  whole  cloth." 

In  1871  Dr.  Hayden  mapped  and  ex- 
plored the  country,  and  recommended  to 
Congress  the  retention  of  it  as  a  national 
collection  of  wonders,  a  measure  which,  as 
we  have  said,  was  promptly  carried  out. 
No  settlers  may  settle  upon  it,  nor  are  its 
surprising  natural  wonders  to  be  turned  to 
base  utilitarian  purposes,  or  its  abounding 
fish  and  game  to  be  wantonly  destroyed  for 
trade  or  profit ;  while  hotels,  on  ten  years' 
leases  only,  are  to  be  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers.  Such  are  the  wise 
and  enlightened  provisions  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Act  of  Reservation,  which  deserves  to 
be  placed  on  honourable  record.  Living- 
stone, on  the  Northern  Pacific  Line,  is  the 
station  whence  we  took  our  departure  for 
the  National  Park,  by  a  short  line  57  miles 
in  length,  which  deposited  us  at  Cinnabar, 
ten  miles  from  the  Mammoth  Springs.  The 
line  ran  through  a  picturesque  valley  with 
the  Yellowstone  river  foaming  below. 
Farms  of  the  rough  border  character  were 
scattered  along  the  valley  for  the  first  few 
miles  ;  but  as  the  road  rose  to  higher  alti- 
tudes, corn-fields  gave  place  to  the  monoton- 
ous sage  brush  and  mats  of  prickly  pear  and 
blazing  sunflowers.  Cinnabar,  where  the 
line  terminated,  consisted  of  a  wayside  saloon 
and  a  few  huts.  From  here  we  drove  to  the 
Mammoth  Springs  ;  the  road,  a  bed  of  the 
thickest  dust,  wound  upwards  for  some  ten 
miles,  the  mountains  towering  grandly 
overhead.  Below  us  we  saw  the  first  hot 
spring  pouring  into  the  river,  sufficiently 
near  for  the  fish  caught  in  one  stream  to  be 
cooked  in  the  other — a  not  uncommon  per- 
formance in  these  regions. 

Our  driver,  who  combined  the  independence 
of  America  with  the  civility  of  Europe,  gave 
us  sketches  of  his  personal  history,  and 
sought  by  dint  of  many  questions  to  arrive 
at  ours.  We  ended  by  engaging  him  and 
his  carriage  and  pair  of  good  wiry  horses 
for  the  sum  of  forty  shillings  a  day,  and  had 
no  reason  to  regret  our  bargain ;  for   the 


carriage  proved  an  exceedingly  comfortable 
one.  The  Mammoth  Springs  Hotel  turned 
out  to  be  a  huge  wooden  structure,  with  an 
imposing  exterior,  which  the  unfinished  bare 
walls,  unplasterecl  ceilings,  and  air  of  general 
discomfort  did  not  carry  out  within.  As  to 
the  cookery  and  attendance,  the  less  said 
the  better. 

The  wonderful  hot  springs  fall  over  a  lofty 
hill  of  snowy  whiteness,  piled  in  a  series  of 
circular  terraces,  formed  by  the  calcareous 
deposits  of  the  different  springs.  They 
resemble  nothing  so  much  as  frozen  cascades 
of  dazzling  whiteness  ;  while  again  some  of 
the  water  is  of  the  blue  of  turquoise,  trickling 
over  ledges  of  rock  of  every  conceivable 
colour,  caused  by  the  different  precipitates 
of  iron,  sulphur,  lime,  and  alkalies  in  varied 
proportions.  The  water  bubbles  up  through 
the  crust  at  a  temperature  of  150°  to  170° 
Fahrenheit ;  a  steaming  mist  rises  over  this 
extraordinary  freak  of  nature's  handiwork  ;. 
one  lovely  spring  fell  gently  over  a  rose- 
pink  rock  ;  another  showed  a  pool  of  trans- 
parent green,  framed  in  a  fairy  setting  of 
pink  and  white.  No  straight  lines,  no  sharp 
angles  are  seen  anywhere,  but  a  series  of 
graceful  curves,  with  the  water  flowing 
quietly  over  the  rock  in  a  perpetual  cascade. 
The  splendid  sky  and  luminous  atmosphere 
made  the  surrounding  mountains  (some 
covered  with  pines,  others  snow-clad)  appear 
almost  within  reach.  In  the  moonlight  the 
strange  character  of  the  scene  was  even  more 
striking.  The  snowy  mass  of  the  hill,  the 
broken  and  lofty  pillars  formed  by  the 
cones  of  extinct  geysers,  composed  a  picture 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  which  for  strange- 
ness and  singularity  must  surely  stand 
unrivalled  in  the  whole  world. 

At  nine  o'clock  next  day  our  carriage 
arrived,  and  we  heard  the  driver  inquiring 
if  his  "  crowd  was  ready  1 "  We  proceeded 
to  our  first  halting-place  at  Norris'  Geysers,, 
over  a  track  ablaze  with  sunflowers,  lupins,, 
larkspurs,  columbines,  and  hollyhocks.  The 
road  followed  the  course  of  the  river  up  a 
narrow  canon,  the  narrowest  part  of  which 
is  called  the  Golden  Gates,  from  the  dazzling 
colour  of  the  rocks,  yellow  and  red.  Then 
we  came  upon  some  dreary  tracts  of  burnt 
forest,  the  dead  pines  standing  withered  and 
stark  against  the  vivid  and  deep  blue  sky. 
This  part  of  the  road  was  sufficiently  well 
engineered,  but  beyond  it  became  execrable, 
and  a  long  space  of  what  our  driver  called 
"Sidleing"  made  our  bones  ache,  for  at 
times  a  staircase  of  huge  rocks  formed  the 
sole  road.     Down  drop  the  wheels  until  the 
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horses  become  invisible,  and  the  consequent 
jolts  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than 
■described. 

The  ascent  is  a  gradual  one  of  about  2000 
feet  from  the  Mammoth  Springs.  Snow-clad 
mountains  range  majestically  around,  with 
hot  springs  rising  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
geysers  spouting  slate-coloured  water  and 
'boiling  mud,  until  we  reached  a  place  named, 
with  startling  distinctness,  "Hell's  Half- 
acre,"  and  again  beheld  a  boiling  spring 
of  blue  water  surging  over  a  platform  of 
whitish  lime,  streaked  with  every  shade  of 
-orange  and  blood-red. 

We  arrived  at  Norris'  Camp,  where  we 
lunched  on  a  cold  potato  and  a  morsel  of 
bread,  for  which  one  dollar  was  exacted, 
baited  the  horses,  and  proceeded  by  a  road 
over  long  stretches  of  prairie,  varied  by 
pine  forests,  until  7  p.m.,  when  we  reached 
Firehole,  and  had  a  delicious  hot-spring  bath. 
The  hotel  was  primitive,  being  an  unfinished 
log-hut,  the  daylight  peering  through  every 
plank.  My  room  was  about  six  feet  square 
sufficiently  filled  with  two  beds.  It  boasted 
neither  drawers  nor  table,  and  a  door  that 
declined  to  shut.  The  walls  were  stretched 
over  with  canvas.  It  could  not  be  described 
as  luxurious,  and  every  snore  was  audible. 

Next  morning  we  started  at  8  a.m.,  and 
arrived  at  the  Lower  Geyser  at  noon.  The 
air  was  so  bright  and  exhilarating  that  we 
did  not  dream  of  fatigue,  the  excessive  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  preventing  all  feeling 
•of  lassitude.  After  dinner  at  the  hotel,  a 
mere  unfinished  log-house,  we  found  ourselves 
literally  in  the  midst  of  Geyser  Land. 

Picture  a  huge  column  of  water  150  feet 
in  height,  and  a  steaming  cloud  rising  to 
twice  that  altitude.  Such  was  a  geyser  of 
irregular  habits  which  thought  fit  to  play  as 
we  were  driving  by.  The  surrounding  cone 
is  a  wall  of  white  deposit;  the  ground  is 
everywhere  snowy  in  whiteness,  diversified 
with  bubbling  hot-springs  or  spouting 
geysers  of  every  size.  One  is  known  as  Old 
Faithful,  from  the  regularity  with  which  his 
enormous  jet  spouts  into  the  air  every  hour 
for  a  duration  of  five  to  seven  minutes. 
Some  of  the  precipitates  are  iron,  and  tinge 
the  cones  with  beautiful  shades  of  orange 
and  deep  red.  Everywhere  the  overflow  of 
these  springs  pours  into  the  river  which 
runs  through  this  wonder-land,  and  the 
waters  of  which  are  consequently  milk  warm. 
1  saw  a  nice  little  cone  at  hand,  and  sat 
down  upon  it  to  watch  a  geyser  in  a  state 
of  turmoil.  Finding  it  very  hot,  I  sprang 
up,  and  found  I  was  sitting  upon  an  infant 


geyser  which  was  beginning  to  roar  and  boil. 
The  geysers  exercise  a  strange  fascination. 
We  stayed    at  least  three  hours  watching 
one  of  them,  and  all  the  afternoon  was  spent 
in  wandering  from  one  to  another,  lost  in 
wonder   and   speculation.     The   everlasting 
Celestial   has   utilised    one   of   the   smaller 
geysers  and  turned  it  into  a  wash-tub,  plac- 
ing the  clothes  in  the  springs  and  stirring 
them   up    with   a  stick ;   and   after   a   few 
minutes  boiling  he  hooked  them  out,  passed 
them  through  a  wringer,  and  the  work  was 
done.     On  our  way  back  we  made  a  detour 
to  see  the  so-called  Paint-pots  ;  geysers,  that 
is,  filled  to   near   the   brim    with   coloured 
gypsum,    some    white,    shading    into    rose- 
colour   and    other   tints.     The   gypsum   re- 
sembles oil-paint  in  consistency,  and  boils  up 
incessantly.     Close  at  hand,  too,  is  a  beauti- 
ful geyser  spouting  to  an  immense  height, 
and  pouring  torrents  of  water  over  the  cone. 
That  night  we  slept  in  tents  at  Norris'  Camp, 
breakfasted    early  and  departed,    reaching 
the  Mammoth  Springs  again  at  noon  ;  then 
on   to    Cinnabar;  the  scenery  very  lovely. 
High  on  a  sharp  rock  above  the  Yellowstone 
river  we  spied  the  eyrie  of  an  eagle,  which 
resembled  a  mass  of  sticks  on  the  edge  of  a 
perfectly  inaccessible  rock.     There  sat  the 
eagle,    showing   her  white   throat,  sunning 
herself  in  her  majestic  solitude.     The  hotel 
at  Cinnabar  turned  out  to  be  a  little  timber 
house,  consisting  of  a  bar  and  back  parlour, 
and    two    or    three    bed-rooms    above.     A 
married  couple  kept  the  house  ;  the  wife  said 
she  had  never  had  a  lady  under  her  roof  be- 
fore.    They  gave  me  a  very  clean  bed-room, 
provided  with  the  only  jug  and  basin  in  the 
house.     There  was  no  door,  but  she  nailed  a 
sheet  over  the  door-way  and  unnailed  it  in 
the  morning ;  the  food  was  excellent,  and 
the  good  woman  waxed  quite  pathetic  in  her 
regrets  over  the  fact  that  we  were  hardly 
likely  again  to  meet  in  this  world.     Next 
morning  we  took  the  train  at  Livingstone, 
and  pursued  our  journey  to  New  York. 

But  one  scene  we  witnessed  during  our 
trip  to  Yellowstone  deserves  to  be  recorded, 
as  it  presented  a  complete  picture  of  that 
life  in  the  far  west  which  our  American 
novelists  so  vividly  describe.  Wild  horses, 
plunging  and  screaming,  were  being  driven 
into  a  corral  by  a  rider  in  the  half-Spanish 
dress  of  the  border  horseman,  viz.  jacket 
and  fringed  gaiters  of  tanned  leather,  with 
the  hair  outside,  a  gaudy  scarf  round 
the  waist  with  knife  and  pistols,  a  high 
demi-piqued  Mexican  saddle,  to  which  the 
lariat    was    secured.     He    rode   round   the 
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corral,  driving  the  horses  before  him  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  two  of  them 
for  a  purchaser.  In  an  instant  the  lasso 
was  flung  round  the  neck  of  the  animal 
chosen.  The  frantic  struggles  of  the  poor 
beast  tightened  the  lariat  almost  to  choking ; 
at  last,  nearly  exhausted,  it  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  its  feet  were  tied  together  by  some  men. 
Released  after  an  interval,  the  same  struggles 
and  casting  were  repeated,  until,  panting 
and  terrified,  it  was  tied  to  the  railings,  upon 
which  it  beat  its  head  until  it  was  covered 
with  blood.  Two  more  were  then  captured 
in  the  same  manner.  The  next  thing  would 
be  to  put  a  saddle  on  and  ride  them  !  The 
riders  were  fine,  bronzed-looking  fellows, 
stalwart  and  tall,  mounted  on  mustangs,  or 
Indian  bred  horses.  Ridden  at  full  gallop, 
the  reins  loose  on  their  necks,  and  their  long 
tails  streaming  in  the  wind,  their  appearance 
was  extremely  picturesque,  and  gave  one  a 
vivid  notion  of  the  wild  freedom  of  the 
border  life,  which  is  no  doubt  wonderfully 
attractive. 

Many  more  are  the  wonders  of  the  Yellow- 


stone Park  ;  much  that  we  did  not  see  : 
the  lake  itself,  wooded  and  beautiful ;  the 
famous  Obsidian  cliffs,  made  of  volcanic 
glass ;  Kessler's  cascades,  and  those  of  the 
Yellowstone  river;  the  Painted  Cliffs,  of 
every  shade  of  colour,  due  to  sulphur  and 
oxidised  iron;  the  Fossil  Forest  with  the  trees 
standing  petrified — as  once  they  grew — into 
blocks  of  solid,  clear,  white  agate;  the 
decayed  and  prostrate  trunks  filled  with 
crystals  of  shining  quartz  and  calcite.  Then 
the  Hoodoo,  or  Goblin  Mountains,  where 
the  rocks  take  every  curious  shape  of  bird 
or  beast,  gigantic  in  proportions.  Such 
are  some  of  the  less  explored  wonders  of 
this  enchanted  land,  where  it  seems  almost 
as  if  nature  were  at  play,  and  had  given  the 
wildest  scope  to  her  powers  in  the  grotesque  or 
fantastic,  far  exceeding  the  limits  of  human 
imagination.  Here  at  least  it  cannot  be 
said  that  "  Expectation  fails  where  most  it 
promises,"  for  it  is  well-nigh  as  impossible 
to  exhaust  as  it  is  to  describe  the  wonders 
and  surprises  of  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

0.  S.  T.  Drake. 
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A  CHILD  LOST  IN  THE  KOORD  CABUL  PASS. 


HAT  first  day's  march 
was  followed  by  a 
second,  the  retreat 
growing  always  more  of 
a  rout, —  soldiers  and 
camp-followers,  men, 
women,  and  children, 
becoming  more  and  more 
inextricably  and  fatally 
mingled.  No  bugle  sounded  for  the  morning 
start  or  the  afternoon  halt.  The  greater  part 
of  the  guns,  against  which  the  enemy  had  re- 
peatedly charged,  were  spiked  and  abandoned. 
The  whole  way  was  strewn  with  plundered 
baggage  and  trodden-down  rations.  The 
cold  was  so  terrible  that  strong  men  as  well 
as  the  wounded  and  weak  were  found  frozen 
to  death  under  its  iron  grasp.  Afghans, 
ominously  like  the  tribes  told  off  to  play 
the  part  of  guardian  angels  and  escort  the 
English  through  the  passes,  hovered  in  dark 
crowds  all  around,  falling  ever  and  anon  on 
the  front  or  the  rear,  aiming  at  the  defence- 


less, cutting  at  those  who  were  down,  leaving 
a  red  track  on  the  white  snow. 

Bessie  had  shuddered  to  see  her  camel 
pick  its  way  among  stalwart  figures  stretched 
in  every  attitude  without  motion,  and  faces 
with  an  ashen  grey  tint  showing  through 
their  brown,  turned  up  to  the  sky.  Dodo 
had  shrieked  at  beholding  these  sleepers, 
and  clamoured  for  them  to  be  awakened 
that  they  might  go  home  and  lie  down  on 
their  mats. 

At  last  the  awful  Koord-Cabul  Pass  was 
approached.  It  had  been  cut  by  the  fierce 
torrent  through  naked  rocks  which  glistened 
with  ice  and  glittered  with  snow  as  they 
towered  high  on  either  hand,  and  stretched 
for  full  five  miles  in  front.  The  moment 
the  company  entered  the  jaws  of  the  pass, 
volleys  of  musketry  from  the  foe,  stationed 
behind  every  beetling  crag,  came  pouring 
down  on  the  fugitives.  Bessie  had  to  clasp 
Dodo  more  closely  than  ever  to  her  breast, 
and  bend  her  slim  body  to  shelter  him  from 
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the  steel  rain.  He  struggled  to  see  what 
kind  of  birds  the  gentlemen  were  shooting, 
while  Kitten  Constable,  possessed  by  a 
recollection  of  a  wounded  quail  which  had 
once  been  given  her  for  a  pet,  began  to  make 
clever  little  plots  to  slip  down  from  her 
pannier  and  go  in  search  of  the  spoil  of  the 
guns.  As  the  child,  in  spite  of  the  hardships 
she  was  sharing,  continued  full  of  spirit  and 
wilfulness,  it  was  judged  more  prudent  to 
remove  her  from  Bessie's  camel  and  mount 
her  on  that  of  Mrs.  Constable,  where  Kitten 
could  be  more  directly  under  the  eye  of  the 
mother,  who  was  accustomed  to  exact  prompt 
•obedience  from  her  children. 

Lady  Sale  had  been  shot  through  the 
wrist,  and  was  making  light  of  the  injury ; 
Mrs.  Constable  was  quickly  concealing  a 
hole  and  stain  in  the  cloth  of  her  mantle. 
Starvation  stared  the  band  in  the  face,  and 
was  already  busy  with  the  wretched. camp- 
followers,  who  had  nothing  to  feed  upon  save 
the  carcases  of  camels  and  horses.  The  pangs 
of  hunger  were  kept  as  long  as  possible  from 
the  English  women  and  from  the  children, 
for  whom  milk  had  utterly  failed.  Water 
itself  was  hard  to  get  when,  near  as  the  river 
.ran,  those  who  went  to  draw  from  it  were  piti- 
lessly shot  down  by  the  unerring  marksmen 
on  the  heights  above.  An  English  officer, 
a  lad  not  three  years  older  than  Bessie,  with 
his  head  bandaged  to  cover  an  ugly  cut  from 
one  of  the  Afghan  knives,  hearing  Dodo 
crying  with  thirst,  brought  him  a  cup  full 
of  sherry,  and  when  she  demurred  at  the 
draught,  told  her  that  "  little  beggars  "  not 
a  day  older  were  drinking  the  wine  with 
impunity.  As  he  spoke  a  button  of  his 
jacket  gave  way,  and  she  caught  a  glimpse 
•of  a  dull  scarlet  and  faded  gold  rag  within, 
which  he  hastily  thrust  out  of  sight. 

"  I  wonder  he  wears  so  fine  a  vest,"  said 
Lizzie  Constable,  half  stupidly,  when  he  was 
gone. 

"Vest!"  cried  her  mother.  "It  is  the 
colours  of  his  regiment  that  he  has  wound 
about  his  body,  and  is  seeking  to  secure  as 
Jong  as  he  lives.  Cod  bless  the  boy !  Your 
father  would  have  called  it  right  soldierly 
conduct  on  his  part." 

Another  day  in  the  dragon  throat  of  that 
pass,  and  it  seemed  as  if  not  a  woman  or 
child  could  come  out  alive,  even  if  a  handful 
of  men  struggled  through  the  melee.  Al- 
ready 3000  persons  were  believed  to  have 
perished,  by  far  the  larger  number  camp- 
followers,  but  about  500  soldiers  of  the  hap- 
less army.  Captain  Sturt,  Sir  Robert  Sale's 
ison-in-law,    was    mortally    wounded,    lifted 


into  a  camel-pannier,  and  jolted  along  till 
he  breathed  his  last  in  the  presence  of 
his  unhappy  young  wife.  Camels  were  shot 
under  their  riders.  Bessie  saw  a  delicately- 
nurtured  woman  toiling  along  on  foot. 
She  was  carrying  her  child  in  her  arms, 
through  the  deep  snow,  among  the  dead  and 
dying.  She  was  wading  across  streams  of 
icy  water  knee-deep,  and  escaping  as  by  a 
miracle  from  being  thrown  down  in  the 
strong  tide  of  desperate  human  beings  and 
animals  floundering  helplessly  and  aimlessly. 
She  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life  under  the 
sharp  fire.  Yet  as  she  went  an  Afghan, 
who  did  not  stop  to  strike  her  down,  snatched 
the  shawl  from  her  quivering  shoulders. 

Bessie's  camel  escaped.  Dodo  still  lived, 
though  very  white  and  with  a  pinched,  old 
look  in  his  little  face  which  smote  her  every 
time  she  looked  into  it.  Even  Cyrus  was 
alive,  though  reduced  to  two  skins  stretched 
over  protuding  bones,  with  a  horribly  hungry 
look  in  the  eyes  that  gleamed  down  on  the 
littered  road.  Yet  Cyrus  was  faithful  to 
his  little  master,  did  not  seek  to  quit  him, 
and  played  his  part,  as  had  been  foreseen,  in 
keeping  warmth  in  the  worn-out  child,  fast 
growing  chill  beyond  the  power  of  recovery. 
Every  time  Dodo  fell  asleep  now,  Bessie 
dreaded  that  he  would  not  awaken  again. 
Sometimes  the  dread  ceased  to  appal  her; 
it  had  rather  a  certain  charm.  Better  thus 
than  that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  undergo 
much  more  suffering,  or  than  he  should  live 
after  she  had  fallen  back  pierced  by  one  of 
those  pitiless  bullets,  or  stabbed  by  one  of 
those  cruel  knives.  If  Dodo  were  to  go  first 
in  gentle  sleep,  then  poor  Bessie  felt  so 
weary  it  seemed  very  possible  that  she 
would  sleep  also  —  sleep  as  soundly  and 
dreamlessly.  If  only  somebody  would  con- 
sole her  father, — supposing  he  ever  arrived 
at  Candahar, — tell  him  that  she,  his  Bessie, 
had  done  her  best,  and  that  in  the  end  she 
and  Dodo  had  gone,  quietly  and  peacefully,  in 
the  middle  of  the  wild  strife,  to  rejoin  their 
mother. 

The  last  halt  came,  and  then  a  new  cause 
of  consternation  arose.  It  was  discovered 
that,  in  the  utter  confusion  of  the  final  effort 
against  unspeakable  odds,  more  than  one 
poor  woman  among  the  soldiers'  wives  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  Afghans,  and  more 
than  one  little  child  was  missing. 

Bessie  had  striven  to  do  her  father's  bid- 
ding in  keeping  with  Mrs.  Constable,  but 
for  the  last  six  hours  she  had  been  parted 
from  her.  Bessie's  camel,  which  also  carried 
Lizzie  Constable,  one  of  her  sisters  instead 
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of  Kitten,  and  a  ten-years-old  brother,  had 
o-one  on,  while  Mrs.  Constable's  camel  had 
first  been  delayed  in  the  throng,  and  then, 
when  those  in  advance  did  not  see,  had 
fallen  and  was  unable  to  rise  and  proceed 
further.  Mrs.  Constable,  with  her  youngest, 
Harry,  Kitten,  and  the  daughter  next  to 
Lizzie  in  age,  had  been  forced  to  alight.  A 
sergeant  in  her  late  husband's  regiment  had 
seen  her  plight,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a 
pony,  which  the  weary  woman,  encumbered 
with  her  child,  had  mounted.  The  half- 
grown  girl  and  Kitten  had  been  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  man,  who  lifted  them  on 
his  own  horse.  He  had  hardly  done  so  when 
there  was  a  charge  of  the  enemy  from  the 
neighbouring  height,  and  the  last  thing 
Mrs.  Constable  had  beheld,  before  she  was 
borne  away  in  the  headlong  flight,  was  her 
champion  fighting  encumbered  with  her 
children. 

When  Bessie  and  Lizzie  found  the  mother 
they  knew  in  a  moment  something  was 
dreadfully  wrong.  The  same  wide-open, 
fixed  look  was  in  her  eyes  that  had  been 
there  when  she  first  heard  the  news  of  her 
widowhood.  There  was  the  same  tragic 
strain  in  every  line  of  the  honest,  hard- 
favoured  features,  while  she  laboured  to  chafe 
little  Harry's  feet,  powerless  with  cold,  and 
to  feed  him  with  some  spoonfuls  of  rice  and 
•melted  butter. 

"  Come  here  and  help  me,  Lizzie  ;  you  and 
the  other  children  must  have  your  supper, 
and  some  sort  of  beds  must  be  made  up 
for  you,"  she  said  in  a  hoarse,  hurried,  un- 
natural voice. 

Lizzie  gave  way  to  her  feelings. 

"Oh,  mamma,  let  me  go  back  and  seek 
for  Kitten  and  Jenny.  It  is  not  dark  yet ; 
nobody  will  meddle  with  me,  and  I'm  sure 
I  don't  care  though  they  did.  I'm  not  a  bit 
frightened.  I'm  not  tired ;  I  can  run  and 
slip  through  the  crowd." 

"Hold  your  tongue,  Lizzie,"  said  her 
mother  sternly.  "  I  forbid  you  to  stir.  Do 
you  not  see  that  I  am  here  %  Do  you  think 
that  I  would  stay  for  the  dark  or  the  cold, 
for  the  dropping  shot  or  the  sharp  knife- 
blades,  if  it  were  not  that  if  I  went  you  would 
all  perish  1  I  cannot  allow  you  to  run  into 
danger  for  your  sisters'  sake.  My  children 
that  are  gone  are  in  God's  hands.  My 
children  that  are  here  are  for  me  to  keep. 
There  is  a  little  more  rice  in  that  basr,  and 
here  is  a  bottle  of  ghee ;  somebody,  I  do 
not  know  who  it  was,"  she  explained  a  little 
wildly,  "  brought  it  to  me.  Be  quick,  before 
the  children  fall  asleep  on  their  feet  and  are 


too  tired  to  wake  up  and  swallow  a  mouthful. 
I  shall  be  shaking  down  what  rugs  and 
wraps  are  left.  We  must  be  very  still  lest 
we  wake  each  other,  for  we  have  only  bare 
room  to  lie  down  upon.  We  shall  be  touching 
our  neighbours  the  Kennets  and  the  Thomp- 
sons on  either  side  of  the  tent.  It  is  as 
well,"  she  ended,  with  a  feverish  shiver,  and 
a  contortion  of  the  dry  lips  which  in  other 
circumstances  might  have  been  a  smile, 
"  since  if  we  did  not,  we  should  certainly  be 
blocks  of  ice,  as  Lot's  wife  was  a  pillar  of 
salt,  long  before  the  morning." 

Not  a  moment  was  given  to  weeping  and 
wailing ;  not  an  inch  yielded  in  the  Spartan 
fortitude  that  was  also  Christian  duty  and 
tenderest  self-sacrifice. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  Jenny  Con- 
stable was  brought  in  half  dead  with  fatigue 
and  fright.  Her  original  protector  had  been 
killed,  but  she  had  found  others  who  had 
helped  her  in  her  strait.  She  knew  nothing 
of  Kitten.  The  child  had  been  last  seen  in 
the  arms  of  an  Afghan.  Little  red-haired, 
mischievous,  affectionate  Kitten  was  gone 
none  knew  whither.  It  was  impossible  to 
stay  to  find  her.  Dodo  would  wait  long  to 
be  cheered  by  his  little  playmate.  The 
sprightly,  naughty  child,  hugged  the  one 
moment,  scolded  or  laughed  at  the  next, 
was  to  become  for  many  a  day  only  a  vague 
fear  and  sorrowful  memory  to  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  a  source  of  unfathomable 
anguish  to  her  mother. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

STITCHING  TURKEY-RED  COTTON  AND  CONCOCTING 
COFFEE    IN    AKBAR   KHAN'S    FORTS. 

Human  nature,  whether  of  Mussulman  or 
Christian,  victor  or  vanquished,  could  not  bear 
that  such  horrors  should  be  indefinitely  pro- 
longed— a  compromise  must  be  at  least  at- 
tempted. An  offer  was  made  by  Akbar  Khan. 
He  was  the  strangest  anomaly  in  these 
strange  sad  scenes.  He  was  the  very  type  of 
what  has  been  judged  to  be  the  Oriental 
nature  in  full  bloom — fierce,  crafty,  and  am- 
bitious, vain  and  capricious, but  not  altogether 
ungenerous.  The  one  moment  he  was  bar- 
barous, the  next  he  was  unexpectedly  humane, 
even  kind.  In  a  fit  of  ungovernable  pas- 
sion he  shot  the  defenceless  Envoy.  In  swift 
relenting  he  drew  his,  Akbar' s,  sword  and 
used  it  freely  in  the  protection  of  another 
Englishman.  And  Akbar's  own  princely 
hand,  as  he  and  his  followers  counted  it, 
dressed   the   festering   wounds   of    a   third 
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prisoner  in  his  power.  Whether  true  or 
false  his  assertion  that  he  could  not  restrain 
the  hostile  tribes,  he  was  himself  the  convoy 
of  the  company  which  had  left  Cabul  on  the 
6th  of  January,  and  been  slaughtered  like  a 
flock  of  sheep  on  the  awful  journey. 

Akbar  Khan  appeared  like  the  dark 
moving  spirit  of  the  tribulation  at  every 
stage  of  the  road.  He  might  have  been 
actuated  by  insolence  or  pity,  or  a  mixture 
of  both,  which  seems  the  most  probable 
conjecture  of  the  three.  For  aught  that 
anybody  can  tell  to  this  day,  but  for  his 
presence,  sinister  as  it  was,  the  common 
destruction  might  have  been  speedier  and 
more  complete.  Suddenly  he  proposed  that 
the  ladies  and  children,  who  would  never 
otherwise  emerge  alive  from  the  Khybur 
Pass,  should  be  intrusted  to  his  keeping  to 
be  conducted  finally  to  Peshawur.  Lady 
Macnaghten,  Lady  Sale,  and  the  rest  would 
in  the  mean  time  be  taken  by  Akbar  and 
his  force  to  one  of  his  strongholds,  and 
there  defended  and  cared  for. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  accept 
the  overture,  with  the  amendment  that  the 
husbands  of  the  ladies  who  still  had  hus- 
bands by  their  sides,  should  be  permitted 
to  go  with  their  wives  and  children  into 
what  was  virtually  captivity.  There  was  a 
piteous  interview  between  miserable  Lady 
Macnaghten,  worn  and  travel-stained,  and 
Dost  Mahommed's  son,  with  his  Jewish  face 
under  his  immense  turban,  and  his  slim  figure 
in  his  gold-embroidered  scarlet  dress.  The 
young  savage's  hands  had  been  confessedly 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  shrinking  woman's 
husband ;  but  for  the  sake  of  the  wretched 
living  she  could  not  denounce  and  defy  the 
murderer  and  spurn  his  extended  shield. 
He  on  his  part  deigned  to  smooth  his  haughty 
swarthy  brow,  and  to  speak  reassuring  words 
to  his  victim.  Yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
refer  in  the  hearing  of  the  shuddering  lis- 
tener to  his  deed  of  violence,  while  he  made 
the  allusion  in  the  form  of  a  vehement  pro- 
test that  he  would  give  his  right  hand  if 
the  deed  could  be  undone. 

The  Olivers  and  Constables  were  of  course 
included  in  the  new  arrangement.  It  brought 
about  their  separation  from  the  retreating 
army,  and  their  transfer  to  the  centre 
of  a  powerful  body  of  Afghan  cavalry.  These 
accompanied  the  party  by  rugged  moun- 
tain paths  to  a  fortress  of  the  chief's,  where 
the  captives  derived  a  faint  comfort  from 
meeting  two  or  three  other  prisoners  and 
friends  among  the  officers  already  hostages 
to  Akbar  Khan. 


The  stay  at  the  first  fort  was  of  the 
briefest  duration.  The  next  morning  th& 
little  party  were  on  their  toilsome  way 
again,  accomplishing  a  ghastly  retracing 
of  their  steps,  which  was  like  crossing  a 
hideous  battle-field  where  the  fight  had 
been  hottest,  and  the  dead  lay  unburied, 
stiff  and  stark,  under  the  winter  sky.  From 
dark  yawning  caves,  high  up  among  the 
precipitous  rocks,  there  flitted  every  now 
and  then,  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  lost 
spirits,  groups  of  survivors,  more  hapless 
still — sepoys  and  camp  followers,  wounded, 
stripped,  starving,  frost-bitten,  reduced  to 
gibbering  idiotcy. 

But  when  these  horrible  sights  were  left 
behind,  there  remained  the  consoling  fact  of 
the  comparative  safety  of  the  women  and 
children,  together  with  a  fresh  arrival  of 
captives  like  themselves,  wounded  and 
broken-hearted  also,  but  still  fellow-coun- 
trymen and  friends.  Among  them  was 
kindly  old  General  Elphinstone,  who,  in 
addition  to  his  other  misfortunes,  had  re- 
ceived a  stray  shot  in  the  rout,  and  the 
general  second  in  command.  These  were 
more  hostages  demanded  by  Akbar  to  lay 
the  pride  of  the  English  in  the  dust.  In 
addition,  they  might  secure  immunity  for 
his  deeds,  and  insure  the  safety  of  his  father, 
Dost  Mahommed,  and  his  wives,  detained  by 
the  English  in  Hindostan. 

Akbar  tried  to  make  a  third  stipulation 
that  the  English  garrison  should  withdraw 
from  Jellalabad.  But  the  general  there, 
whom  men  called  "  Fighting  Bob,"  was  of 
a  different  stuff  from  the  infirm  man  whose 
incapacity  for  his  post  had  been  his  worst 
torture  at  Cabul.  Sir  Robert  Sale  had  a 
brave  simple  heart,  which  had  not  only 
delighted  in  his  peas  and  roses,  it  had 
exulted  in  the  regular  step  and  eyes  right 
and  left — like  the  eyes  of  one  man — of  his 
troops  in  peace,  and  in  their  firmness  under 
fire  and  their  dash  at  the  enemy  when  war  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  He  might  be  moved 
to  the  quick  by  the  peril  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  but  at  the  worst  both  they  and 
he  could  die  doing  their  duty — a  hundred 
times  sooner  death  for  all  than  betrayal  of 
the  trust  which  his  country  and  his  Queen 
had  reposed  in  him. 

There  were  more  sore  days'  travel  up  the 
most  break-neck  and  rocky  tracks,  and  an 
unsheltered  bivouac  by  a  brawling  river, 
when  not  only  men,  but  women  and  children, 
had  to  lie  down  beneath  the  stars,  the  hor» 
women,  like  gallant  Lady  Sale,  with  their 
saddles  for  pillows,  the  riders  in  the  camel 
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panniers  crouching  down  in  them  for  a 
barrier  against  the  deadly  cold.  The  river 
had  to  be  crossed  at  a  dangerous  ford  where 
many  cattle  and  several  human  beings  were 
swept  away.  But  here  Akbar  came  out  at 
his  best.  He  caused  his  soldiers  to  carry 
across  the  women  and  children ,  sitting  astride 
,  behind  the  men  on  the  sure-footed  Afghan 
horses.  He  himself  took  over  the  most 
delicate  of  the  ladies  on  his  own  horse. 

The  first  halt  for  a  day  was  at  Tugree. 
,  Here  Bessie  Oliver,  Lizzie  Constable,  Dodo, 
and  even  Cyrus  began  to  hold  up  their 
heads  and  look  about  them.  A  room  and 
a  wood  fire,  though  there  was  no  vent  for 
the  smoke  except  by  a  hole  in  the  roof,  was 
like  a  palace  chamber.  The  cooked  tail  of 
a  sheep,  and  a  lump  of  brown  sugar  filled 
with  nuts,  were  the  most  exquisite  morsels 
ever  tasted.  The  native  ladies — the  real 
mistresses  of  the  mud- walled  fort,  who  rose 
from  their  cushions  and  threw  down  their 
fans  in  order  to  show  womanly  kindness  to 
their  desolate  Feringhee  sisters — were  as 
angels  of  light. 

The  little  gleam  of  solace  and  sympathy 
was  needed  before  the  grief  of  the  news 
which,  to  be  sure,  the  children  failed  com- 
pletely to  apprehend.  Akbar  Khan  took 
care  to  let  his  prisoners  know  that  all  was 
over  with  the  remainder  of  the  company 
that  had  marched  from  Cabul  ten  days 
before  16,000  strong.  The  disorganised 
remnant  that  the  ladies  had  left  behind 
had  toiled  a  little  further  to  the  Jugdulluck 
Pass,  which  they  found  not  only  held  by 
masses  of  the  enemy,  but  barricaded  against 
the  approach  of  the  strangers.  There  the 
last  pretence  at  a  disciplined  force  sold  their 
lives  dearly,  or  broke  up  into  straggling 
groups,  and  were  cut  down  as  they  sought 
to  save  themselves.  Only  one  man,  Dr. 
Brydon,  reeling  in  his  saddle  from  loss  of 
blood,  faint  with  hunger,  parched  with 
thirst,  his  spent  horse  stumbling  at  every 
step,  reached  the  gate  of  Jellalabad,  the 
solitary  bearer  of  the  tragic  tale.  He  is  as 
pathetic  a  figure  as  history  can  show. 

It  was  a  boon  that  the  halt  day  at  Tugree 
happened  on  a  Sunday.  The  company  could 
sit  down  in  rows,  forming  a  little  congrega- 
tion, and  have  the  church  service  read  from  a 
Bible  and  prayer-book,  which  somebody  had 
been  able  to  rescue  and  secrete  as  his  or  her 
greatest  treasure.  The  solemn  yet  familiar 
words  heard  once  more  brought  an  assurance 
to  guileless  ears  that  God  had  not  forsaken 
the  helpless.  The  young  people  present  could 
not   quite   understand  why    some   of   their 
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elders  hid  their  faces  and  wept  more  pas- 
sionately than  these  worshippers  had  yet 
lamented  their  plight.  Mrs.  Constable  was 
among  the  weepers,  shedding  hot  scalding 
tears  for  the  first  time  since  the  loss  of 
Kitten — to  the  saving  of  the  mother's  brain, 
however  brief  the  indulgence. 

But  neither  was  this  fort  the  prisoners' 
abiding-place.  Foot-sore,  heavy-hearted,  well- 
nigh  beyond  further  exertion,  they  were  still 
called  on  to  "  move  on,"  as  refractory  tramps 
are  jogged  forward  by  zealous  policemen. 
Women  and  children  and  wounded  men  had 
orders  to  rise  in  the  raw  cold  of  the  early 
morning,  gather  together  their  slender  pos- 
sessions— consisting  mainly  of  the  clothes 
they  wore  day  and  night — and  set  out  on 
fresh  toilsome,  unknown  camel  journeys. 
These  took  the  wayfarers  over  sterile  plains 
or  through  deep  defiles,  past  primitive, 
mud-walled,  thatch-roofed  villages,  down 
into  comparatively  cultivated  valleys,  and 
mounting  again  to  barren  uplands,  till 
the  captives  could  be  immured  in  some 
more  inaccessible  stronghold  of  the  con- 
queror. All  expectation  of  being  carried 
to  Jellalabad — only  thirty  miles  off,  so  that 
the  disappointment  was  the  more  cruel — had 
to  be  resigned.  The  future  was  dark  with 
uncertainty.  Indeed  there  were  appalling 
whispers  that  Dost  Mahommed's  son  had  no 
thought  even  of  Peshawur,  to  which  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  take  the  forlorn  party. 
It  was  said  that  when  he  dreaded  the  conse- 
quences of  his  acts,  his  sombre  meditations 
were  directed  to  the  steeps  of  the  Caucasus 
and  the  deserts  and  dungeons  of  Bokhara. 
English  soldiers  had  never  penetrated  into 
these  wilds,  which  had  sad  associations  with 
the  name  of  the  murdered  Resident,  Sir 
Alexander  Burnes. 

Bessie  and  Lizzie  might  languish  till  they 
were  grey-headed ;  even  Dodo  might  live 
and  die  in  the  dreariest  exile  and  imprison- 
ment, if  he  did  not  come  soon  to  a  violent 
end.  But  hope  beats  high  in  young  breasts, 
and  presently  welcome  compensations  began 
to  be  granted. 

The  fort  of  Budeeabad,  where  the  English 
were  at  last  suffered  to  rest,  was  a  sufficiently 
large  building — with  corner  towers  and  an 
arched  gateway,  in  a  square  surrounded  by 
a  deep  ditch — to  admit  of  six  rooms  being 
told  off  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
strangers.  Six  rooms  to  contain  nine  ladies, 
twenty  gentlemen,  and  fourteen  children 
day  and  night !  But  the  space  was  ample 
compared  to  what  the  prisoners  had  been 
accustomed  of  late.       It  was  something  to 
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have  leisure  and  peace  to  lie  down  without 
fear,  to  undress  and  dress  again,  making 
the  best  of  the  travel-stained  garments ;  to 
wash  weather-beaten  faces  and  arrange  dis- 
hevelled hair.  Why,  Bessie,  finding  a  pocket- 
comb,  actually  had  the  spirit  to  make  Dodo's 
one  flaxen  curl,  extending  from  his  blistered 


cotton  cloth  were  given  to  the  ladies,  and 
never  in  their  most  prosperous  days  had  the 
richest  silks  or  the  most  cobweb  muslins 
been  as  welcome.  It  was  the  Turkey-red 
cotton  which  fell  to  Mrs.  Constable's  share. 
Under  her  direction  Bessie  and  Lizzie's 
fingers  were  again  busy,  this  time  in  manu- 
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reached  the  gate     . 
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.     the  solitary  bearer  of  Hie 


forehead  to  his  crown  I  All  the  time  he  was 
calling  on  her  to  wash  and  comb  Cyrus.  He 
anticipated  the  operation  by  washing  him- 
self, licking  his  poor  fur,  matted  in  tufts 
and  coming  off  in  patches,  as  sleek  as  tongue 
of  cat  could  lick  it. 

Still  greater  boons  were  at  hand.     Por- 
tions  of    Moultan   chintz   and    Turkey-red 


facturing  the  most  ordinary  changes  of 
raiment.  What  did  it  matter  though  they 
were  somewhat  grotesque  in  material  and 
colour,  if  they  were  only  fresh  and  clean? 
A  Turkey-red  night-dress  or  a  chintz  chemise 
would  do  as  well  as  another,  and  Dodo 
looked  charming  in  the  first.  Scarlet  was 
not  mourning,  yet  the  colour,  like  the  crimson 
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dye  of  the  Afghan  ladies'  hands,  was  sig- 
nificant enough.  Bessie  kept  that  reflection 
to  herself  with  a  hard-drawn  breath,  and 
preferred  to  remind  Lizzie,  who  was  not 
haunted  with  associations,  that  the  virtuous 
woman  in  Proverbs  had  clothed  her  house- 
hold in  scarlet. 

A  higher  gain,  the  highest  of  all,  was 
that  Akbar  Khan,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  serve  his  own  purpose,  with  the  idea  that 
the  hearts  of  the  stubborn  English  garrison 
at  Jellalabad  would  not  be  able  to  hold  out 
against  the  heart-rending  appeals  which  must 
be  addressed  to  them,  allowed  communica- 
tions, including  letters  and  packages,  to  pass 
between  Jellalabad  and  Budeeabad.  Little 
did  Akbar  guess  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
communications.  It  was  said  that  under  a 
little  provocation  he  dictated  to  Lady  Sale 
the  terms  of  surrender,  which  she  was  to 
impress  on  "  your  devil  of  a  husband." 
Lady  Sale's  answer  to  that  commission  was 
to  charge  Sir  Robert  not  to  think  of  her 
and  their  daughter,  but  to  do  his  duty  at  any 
cost.  There  was  a  light  of  sardonic  laughter 
in  the  lady's  eye  when  she  greeted  her  con- 
queror afterwards. 

From  Jellalabad  Bessie  Oliver  received 
the  glad  tidings,  which  atoned  for  much, 
that  her  father  had  not  only  been  able  to 
carry  out  his  mission  to  Candahar  success- 
fully, with  great  credit  to  himself,  he  had 
managed  to  go  on  to  Jellalabad,  and  was 
there  safe  and  unhurt  with  Sale. 

Money  and  what  necessaries  could  be  got 
were  carefully  forwarded  by  Captain  Oliver 
to  Bessie  and  Mrs.  Constable,  as  the  friends 
of  the  other  ladies  eagerly  sought  to  supply 
them  with  similar  solaces.  Among  the  neces- 
saries were  old  newspapers  and  odd  volumes 
of  books,  including  one  or  two  lesson-books. 
Bessie  had  serious  thoughts  that  she  ought 
to  employ  a  little  of  the  leisure  at  her  dis- 
posal in  rubbing  up  her  accomplishments 
and  teaching  Dodo  his  letters.  There  was 
no  lack  of  time,  for  the  English  company 
were  destined  to  stay  at  Budeeabad  for  three 
long  months,  coming  there  in  what  was  still 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  not  leaving  till 
April  sunshine  and  April  showers  had  suc- 
ceeded the  snows  of  January. 

The  former  mistresses  of  luxurious  bun- 
galows occupied  themselves  with  bringing 
about  improvements  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  strange  colony.  The  gaolers  were 
coaxed   to   add   peas   and    radishes  to   the 
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chupatties  or  wheaten  flour  cakes  which 
served  both  for  plates  and  bread.  The 
native  cakes  were  eaten  to  the  greasy  mutton 
and  rice  which  George  Lawrence,  the  worthy 
brother  of  two  yet  more  famous  Lawrences, 
undertook  to  part  fairly  among  the  hungry 
diners.  The  indefatigable  ladies  roasted  rice 
and  barley,  ground  them  between  stones, 
and  pouring  hot  water  upon  them,  sweetened 
the  drink  and  cheerfully  dispensed  it  as  an 
excellent  substitute  for  the  small  importa- 
tions of  tea  and  coffee  which  had  been 
speedily  exhausted.  The  notable  matrons 
also  contrived,  with  a  little  assistance  from 
the  more  obliging  of  the  natives,  to  have  the 
clothes  of  the  colony  washed,  beating  them 
smooth  in  the  hand,  and  spreading  out  the 
washing  to  dry  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  fort. 

These  were  useful  occupations,  but  simple 
amusements  were  not  wanting.  The  gentle- 
men constructed  primitive  backgammon  and 
draught  boards.  Bessie  and  Lizzie  learnt  to 
play  the  games,  and  had  many  a  keen  contest 
of  luck  and  skill  together,  where  the  girls 
sat  cross-legged  on  the  floor.  But  they  were 
most  triumphant  when  they  persuaded  Mrs. 
Constable  to  finger  the  pieces,  which  she 
did,  half  with  a  melancholy  mechanicalness, 
half  with  her  irresistible  inclination  to  do 
whatever  came  to  her  hand  with  all  her 
might. 

The  quiet  games  were  not  all.  The  little 
children  could  not  be  suffered  to  droop. 
Bessie  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes  and  her 
ears  when  she  found  herself  scampering  after 
Dodo,  who  fled  in  his  turn,  his  flaxen  hair 
streaming  out  in  his  excitement  and  delight, 
— playing  such  a  merry  game  of  blind-man's- 
buff  as  she  had  never  seen  surpassed  in  the 
light-hearted  old  days  at  Berry.  And  the 
game  was  not  set  a-going  and  kept  up  by 
thoughtless  babies  and  reckless  boys  and 
girls  mainly,  but  by  mature  officers  in  faded 
uniform,  limping  on  one  knee  like  Horatius 
Codes,  or  minus  one  arm  like  Horatio  Lord 
Nelson. 

The  Afghans  are  franker,  gayer,  and 
more  impulsive  than  most  Oriental  races, 
but  even  the  mountain  tribes  are  not  with- 
out their  stately  dignity  and  solemn  reserve, 
so  that  the  brown  guards  of  the  captives 
making  sport,  stared  in  bewilderment  while 
the  fun  was  at  its  height,  and  felt  tempted 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  trouble- 
some, perverse  foreigners  had  in  their  bond- 
age lost  their  wits. 
continued. ) 
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the  breaking  of  the  day, 
Very  early  on  her  way 
Mary  Magd'len  spices  bears, 
Weeping  penitential  tears. 
Through  the  gloom 
She  seeks  the  tomb 
At  the  breaking  of  the  day. 


Heaven's  purple  heights  are  bowed ; 
Very  early  dropped  a  cloud 
Out  of  heaven,  the  larks  up  sprang, 
And  a  joyous  carol  sang ; 

Gabriel  white, 

His  face  alight, 
Stood  upon  the  shining  cloud. 

With  the  dawning  light  he  came, 
Round  him  flashed  and  quivered  flame, 
Almonds  burst  their  buds  and  bloomed, 
Celandine  their  gold  assumed, 

Jonquils  woke, 

The  cuckoo  spoke, 
When  in  radiant  robes  he  came. 


At  the  rising  of  the  sun 
This  the  song  in  heaven  was  sung — - 
Death  is  conquered,  winter  's  o'er, 
Life  is  sprung  to  light  once  more, 

From  the  prison 

The  Lord  is  risen, 
Rising  with  the  rising  sun. 


On  the  grass  still  hangs  the  dew, 
Tears  on  Mary's  eyelids  too. 
Banish  sorrow,  briny  tears, 
Desolation,  heartache,  fears, 

Wipe  thine  eye, 

The  dew  was  dry 
When  the  news  through  Jewry  flew. 


S.  Baring  Gould. 
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By  S.    UDNY. 

VIII. 

TURNER. 


TJRNER  was  born  with  a 
certain  fitness  on  the  23rd 
of  April  —  St.  George's 
Feast  and  Shakspeare's 
birthday — in  our  own  great 
capital,  not  far  indeed  from 
old  Temple  Bar. 

His  father  had  come  to 
London  from  South  Molton,  a  Devonshire 
village,  so  that  in  one  sense  Turner  himself 
belongs  to  Sir  Joshua's  county ;  but  he  had 
settled  before  the  boy's  birth  as  a  barber  in 
Maiden  Lane,  and  it  was  there  that  his  only 
son  first  saw  the  light.  To  see  the  light 
seems  a  natural  expression  in  the  case  of  a 
landscape  painter,  specially  of  one  who  some- 
times revelled  in  dreams  of  light,  as  if  no 
solid  earth  lay  below  or  substantial  forms 
around  him.  But  it  could  not  be  used  with 
strict  truth  of  all  who  were  born  in  Turner's 
neighbourhood,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
hardly  a  ray  of  light  ever  penetrated  into  the 
dark  courts  and  narrow  streets  which  sur- 
round his  native  place.  Holywell  Street  and 
its  vicinity  still  give  us  some  idea  of  what  old- 
fashioned  London  must  have  been.  Close 
to  Maiden  Lane  in  Turner's  boyhood  people 
could  shake  hands  out  of  the  opposite  win- 
dows. Behind  lay  Covent  Garden  in  all  its 
ancient  glories  yet  unshorn  ;  immediately  in 
front  and  parallel  to  Maiden  Lane  flowed 
first  the  busy  tide  of  human  life  along  the 
Strand,  and  then  the  great  river  which  has 
made  London  what  it  is — but  how  different 
then  from  the  well-embanked  and  bridged  but 
grimy  and  noisy  Thames  of  our  own  day ! 

Socially  speaking  and  intellectually  too 
the  Strand  has  fallen  in  the  scale  of  living- 
places.  Gifted  and  famous  men  enough  still 
haunt  it  by  day,  but  few  sleep  there  at  night. 
When  the  theatres  are  "  out,"  and  people  are 
rolling  westward,  even  the  old-fashioned 
Bohemian  clubs  discharge  very  soon-  their 
lingering  inmates,  and  the  Strand  must  wait 
and  may  sleep  till  the  influx  of  the  following 
day. 

It  was  not  so  a  hundred  years  ago.  Take 
the  case  of  art  alone,  and  we  shall  find  Sir 
Joshua's  own  studio  not  far  from  the  barber's 
shop,  Elaxman  and  Stothard  wandering  arm 


in  arm  through  Covent  Garden ;  and  if  we 
could  have  looked  through  the  tightly-drawn 
curtains  into  the  drawing-room  of  a  certain 
clergyman's  wife,  Mrs.  Mathews,  we  might 
have  seen  Blake,  the  poet  of  the  exquisite 
Songs  of  Innocence,  reciting  in  shy  but  im- 
passioned tones  his  own  verses  to  a  few 
chosen  friends  in  the  pleasant  glow  of  fire 
and  candlelight — luxuries  to  him  even  in 
youth,  and  much  more  so  in  old  age. 

The  nucleus  of  these  art-loving  inhabitants 
was  the  new  Academy  at  Somerset  House, 
which  since  then  has  steadily  moved  west- 
wards, first  to  Trafalgar  Square  and  then  to 
Burlington    House ;    but  there   were   other 
schools  and    institutions  in  the    neighbour- 
hood, notably  one  at  the  foot  of  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  close  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  stately 
old   church.     The  barber's  shop    is   always 
a  place  of  gossip,  so  that  the  elder  Turner 
would  chat  about  art   with  his  customers, 
and  tell  them  of  his  son's  precocious  talents. 
We  owe  no  small  debt  indeed  to  our  painter's 
father.     Parents  have  it  within  their  power 
to  mar  if  not  to  make  their  children's  future. 
It  is  their  most  sacred  duty  to  see  that  the 
seed  they  have  planted  should  grow  to  full 
and  ripe  fruit,  but  too  often  they  forget  the 
nature  and  manners  of  the  little  shoot,  and 
from  some  perverse  notion  how  it  ought  to 
grow,  they  twist  and  wring  all  the  life  out  of 
its   tender  body.     Turner's  father,    on   the 
other  hand,  watered  his  plant  carefully,  took 
care  that    it  should  have  wholesome   light 
and  air,  and  then  left  it  to  grow  as  Nature 
intended  to  far  fuller  blossom  than  any  of 
which  he  had  ever  dreamed. 

The  boy  was  less  fortunate  in  his  mother  : 
she  represented  the  gentle  blood  of  the 
family,  for  she  came  of  an  old  Midland  stock, 
the  Marshalls  of  Shelf ord  Manor,  Notting- 
ham. But,  alas,  gentle  birth  does  not  always 
mean  gentle  or  refined  manners,  any  more 
than  simple  birth  signifies  vulgarity  and 
rudeness.  Mrs.  Turner  was  not  one  of 
Nature's  gentlewomen.  She  seems  to  have 
had  a  bad  temper  and  rough  ways  ;  only  we 
must  make  some  allowance  for  her.  A  weak 
mind  may  be  partly  accountable  for  faults 
like  these,  not  badness  of  heart.     Turner's 
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mother  had  to  be  removed  from  her  home  on 
account  of  insanity.  Her  son,  with  that 
peculiar  sensitiveness  which  underlay  his 
rough  exterior,  could  not  bear  any  reference 
to  her  memory. 

Turner's  first  studies  were  in  portraiture, 
at  that  time  the  only  lucrative  branch  of  his 
calling.  He  learnt  to  paint  soundly  in  oil — 
which  he  never  did  in  after  life — and  we 
possess  at  the  National  Gallery  a  picture  in 
perfect  preservation  of  himself  at  the  age 
of  seventeen.  It  is  done  with  great  spirit, 
though  quite  in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and 
represents  an  interesting  boy,  of  small  and 
soft  features,  but  with  a  manly  look,  dressed 
somewhat  stylishly  in  a  handsome  cravat. 
In  after  years  he  thought  painfully  about 
his  personal  appearance,  but  perhaps  it  was 
fortunate  that  he  was  without  any  marked 
advantages  in  the  way  of  good  looks ;  it 
would  probably  have  unsteadied  and  dis- 
turbed his  work,  for  he  was  not  free  from 
self-conceit. 

He  enjoyed  what  is  next  best  at  least  to 
beauty,  and  far  more  necessary  in  the  case  of 
those  whose  dowry  is  intellectual  rather  than 
physical — perfect  health  and  the  strongest 
nerves,  with  astonishing  delicacy  of  sight  and 
hand.  He  could  walk  any  distance,  he 
could  be  out  in  any  weather,  he  could  work 
under  any  circumstances,  however  uncom- 
fortable or  distracting. 

His  eyes  were  so  good  that  he  would  throw 
a  sketch  upon  the  ground  and  paint  from  it 
easily,  if  it  only  happened  to  be  the  right 
side  up,  while  his  little  hand  was  so  sensitive 
that  he  could  draw  with  refinement  such  as 
to  astonish  even  a  skilled  optician. 

His  arm  was  steady  enough  to  need  no 
mahl-stick  as  support,  and  he  could  work  for 
fifteen  hours  at  a  stretch  without  weariness, 
living  indifferently  on  all  sorts  of  food. 

No  wonder  that  with  a  passion  for  paint- 
ing he  succeeded,  and  left  behind  him  an 
unparalleled  body  of  works  both  great  and 
small.  How  he  managed  we  must  try  and 
tell.  But  the  only  way  to  know  or  care  for 
Turner  the  painter  is  to  seek  his  company, 
and  to  watch  his  thoughts  as  they  grow 
on  paper  in  water-colour  and  on  canvas. 

A  painter  blessed  with  the  landscape 
faculty  may  learn  much  in  an  Academy  by 
way  of  discipline  and  preparation,  but  of 
course  his  chief  work  is  out  of  doors.  In 
his  rambles  Turner  had  a  companion  by 
name  Tom  Girtia.  Girtin  was  no  ordinary 
man  :  by  one  of  those  curious  destinies  which 
seem  often  to  attend  the  footsteps  of  great    I 


men,  Turner  and  Girtin  grew  up  side  by 
side,  both  painters  of  singular  promise,  till 
death  carried  off  the  one  and  left  the  other 
without  a  rival. 

Turner's  own  opinion  of  his  friend  was  very 
laconically  expressed  in  later  life — "  Had 
Tom  Girtin  lived  I  should  have  starved;" 
and  the  words  do  credit  to  his  heart  and 
head.  No  shadow  of.  rivalry  indeed  hung 
over  their  friendship.  Others  tried  to  in- 
troduce discord,  but  they  understood  one 
another  too  well.  Turner  seems  too  not  only 
to  have  loved  Girtin  as  a  friend,  but  sincerely 
to  have  admired  his  genius,  believing  him 
superior  to  himself  in  some  ways,  and  de- 
lighting specially  in  his  golden  effects. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  what  Girtin 
might  have  done  had  he  lived;  he  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven,  drawing  to  the  last, 
though  almost  too  weak  to  hold  a  pencil. 
Even  as  it  was  he  left  a  surprising  quantity 
of  work,  poetical  in  conception,  exquisite  in 
truth  and  execution.  He  like  Turner  was 
attracted  to  the  little-known  lakes  and 
mountains  of  Scotland  ;  but  they  did  not 
visit  these  together. 

Turner  had  always  a  passion  for  rivers: 
he  began  with  the  one  which  ran  at  his  feet, 
and  the  old  historic  memories  of  its  shores. 
His  earliest  landscape  is  said  to  have  been  a 
view  of  the  Archbishop's  Palace  at  Lambeth. 
Water-colour  was  a  special  delight,  and  re- 
mained so  to  the  end,  but  at  the  age  of 
twenty  he  tried  the  effect  of  landscape  in" 
oils.  To  quite  an  early  date  belongs  the 
little  Millbank  by  Moonliglit  in  the  National 
Gallery,  a  silent  "Nocturne  in  black  and 
silver "  upon  the  great  river.  Turner  was 
feeling  his  way,  but  he  had  already  acquired 
the  technique  of  oils  ;  even  before  his  entrance 
into  the  Academy  he  had  been  admitted  to 
Sir  Joshua's  studio  to  paint  from  the  great 
master's  works. 

We  must  not  imagine  him  to  have  shown 
startling  signs  of  genius  at  this  time ;  it  was 
long  in  developing.  An  artist  never  knows 
even  within  himself  what  career  may  be 
before  him ;  still  less  can  those  around  him 
judge  of  the  future.  Turner  was  simply  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  Nature,  who  did  not 
know  the  feeling  of  physical  fatigue,  made 
all  his  excursions  on  foot,  and  always  had 
his  note-book  ready. 

He  went  too  everywhere — to  the  wilder 
part  of  the  midland  counties  and  the  great 
architectural  cities  of  the  eastern  counties; 
into  Wales  and  on  the  Western  rivers,  to  the 
Isle  of   Wight  and  the  rolling  country  of 
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Southern  England.  An  amusing  story  used 
to  be  told  by  Wyatt,  a  well-known  print-seller 
at  Oxford,  which  illustrates  a  couple  of 
Turner's  idiosyncrasies,  already  in  full  play. 
He  hated  company  at  all  times  while  at  work, 
and  when  engaged  upon  a  view  of  the  great 
gate  at  Christchurch,  found  the  curiosity  of 
the  people  so  disagreeable  that  he  hired  a 
coach  for  two  or  three  shillings  from  which 
to  continue  his  sketching.  But  true  to  his 
lifelong  principle  of  seeing  his  money's 
worth,  he  did  not  hand  over  the  drawing  till 
he  had  recouped  himself  for  this  necessary 
indulgence  at  Wyatt's  expense. 

Had  anything,  we  may  feel  inclined  to  ask, 
already  crossed  the  painter's  life  and  soured 
his  nature?  Tradition  says  that  Turner 
loved  and  was  disappointed.  The  lady  was 
the  sister  of  an  old  schoolfellow,  and  they 
were  engaged  to  be  married ;  but  during 
a  long  absence  of  Turner  his  letters  were 
intercepted  by  her  stepmother,  who  disliked 
the  match.  When  he  came  back,  so  the 
story  runs,  though  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand at  what  time  in  early  life  he  could 
have  been  away  so  long,  he  found  his 
betrothed  engaged  to  another,  and,  though 
she  did  not  care  for  him,  unwilling  to  break 
off  the  engagement,  as  the  wedding-day  was 
quite  close,  and  she  felt  herself  pledged  in 
honour  to  h^v  fiance.  Turner  tried  his  utmost 
to  dissuade  her  from  taking  the  final  step, 
but  she  could  not  or  would  not  listen,  and  he 
never  asked  any  other  woman  to  marry  him. 
There  is  something  so  helpless  and  sad  about 
all  this,  so  like  truth  and  so  unlike  fiction, 
that  we  are  almost  compelled  to  accept  it. 
Turner  himself  was  not  the  man  to  open  his 
mouth  about  anything  which  lay  so  near  his 
heart,  so  that  the  story  must  have  come  to 
us  through  the  lady  or  her  friends. 

"Was  this  the  point  at  which  his  life 
branched  into  two  main  currents — the  one 
pure  in  all  that  concerned  his  art,  and  sweet 
in  much  of  his  conduct — the  other  impure 
and  sordid,  his  lower  self  %  Turner  always 
led  this  double  existence,  and  his  career 
seems  to  present  irreconcilable  contradic- 
tions. A  sympathetic  biographer  has  dis- 
cussed the  question  how  far  Turner's  life  as  an 
artist  might  have  been  affected  by  marriage. 
A  wife,  he  has  pointed  out,  except  endowed 
with  very  special  qualities — and  hardly  even 
then — is  no  companion  in  the  painting-room. 
Turner  used  to  bolt  himself  in  while  he 
worked  and  admit  nobody ;  indeed  all  painters 
are  said  more  or  less  to  do  the  same.  A 
musician,  too,  seeks  seclusion,  though  a  wife 


able  to  sing  or  play  may,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mozart,  help  her  husband  to  realise  the 
effect  of  his  conceptions.  The  man  of  letters, 
again,  is  differently  circumstanced  ;  most  in- 
telligent women  are  capable  of  following  an 
author  from  act  to  act  or  chapter  to  chapter, 
his  art  is  much  less  of  a  mystery  than  the 
painter's  or  composer's ;  and  at  any  rate 
they  do  not  run  the  risk  of  altogether  mis- 
understanding his  MS.,  as  they  well  might  an 
unfinished  picture  or  score. 

Turner  celebrated  his  twenty-first  birth- 
day by  taking  rooms  of  his  own  in  the 
lane  at  the  end  of  Hand  Court,  where  he 
lived  for  the  sake  of  quietness.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  this  he  extended  his  excur- 
sions to  Yorkshire,  and  found  there  exactly 
the  materials  on  which  his  imagination  loved 
to  feed, — the  white  chalk  cliffs,  the  bleak 
waste  moors  and  the  smiling  pastoral  valleys 
which  skirt  the  richer  but  quieter  plough-land 
of  the  great  county.  One  special  feature  of 
the  landscape  made  a  great  impression  on 
his  fancy — the  ruins  of  the  old  abbeys  and 
monastic  houses  which  the  Cistercians  and 
kindred  orders  planted  in  the  wilds  of  York- 
shire, and  which  have  mouldered  ever  since 
the  famous  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries 
by  Henry  YIIL 

Turner  seldom  paints  a  landscape  without 
some  strong  human  associations,  and,  unlike 
artists  in  general,  the  past  possessed  a  charm 
for  him  which  he  never  found  in  the  present. 
The  monks  who  changed  deserts  and 
forests  into  smiling  gardens,  and  who  van- 
ished from  the  scene  of  their  labours,  as  it 
were  in  a  single  night,  might  well  arrest  his 
attention  ;  perhaps  he  felt  more  than  common 
sympathy  for  men  whose  lives  in  their  lone- 
liness and  communion  with  Nature  some- 
what at  least  resembled  his  own.  And  then 
what  was  more  likely  to  inspire  Turner's 
pencil  than  the  mingling  of  historic  walls 
and  broad  waters  which  he  found  along  the 
course  of  the  Wharfe,and  which  he  illustrates 
ngain  and  again1?  Here  too  he  met  with 
other  attractions — kind  friends  and  con- 
genial recreation. 

Honours  all  through  his  life  seemed  to 
meet  him  half-way,  and  they  began  early. 
In  1799,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was 
elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
which  had  itself  come  into  existence  since 
the  year  of  his  birth.  Turner  certainly 
stepped  into  this  coveted  distinction  sooner 
than  many  a  brother  artist  who  has  done 
much  more  than  he  had  done  at  this  time 
to  deserve  it.     Of  course  there  were  fewer 
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and  far  less  formidable  candidates  then  for  the 
honour  than  there  are  now.  Landscape  too 
was  then  freely  acknowledged  and  welcomed 
by  the  Academicians,  who  have  been  called 
in  later  years  a  "  club  of  figure-painters," 
iudift'erent  to  any  excellence  not  after  their 
own  style.  But  Turner  had  courted  their 
notice  by  his  work,  exhibiting  regularly  in 
t  heir  rooms  from  boyhood,  while  he  supported 
himself  on  more  lucrative  labours.  One 
good  aspect  of  their  conduct  towards  him 
.should  not  be  forgotten.  People  generally 
associate  the  Academy  with  success  rather 
in  a  worldly  than  an  artistic  sense — with 
good  living  and  the  entree  to  fashionable 
society.  Turner  had  certainly  no  social  re- 
commendations. He  never  entertained  in 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  and  in 
1799  he  wTas  nothing  but  a  poor  draughtsman, 
making  his  bread  by  topographical  illustra- 
tion, and  giving  his  leisure  time  to  the 
mastery  first  of  one  predecessor's  style  and 
then  of  that  of  another.  The  Academy  chose 
to  enroll  him  among  its  members,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  liked  a  young  artist  who  eagerly 
gathered  up  the  lessons  which  the  old 
painters  could  teach,  and  trod  with  enthusi- 
asm the  beaten  track.  Perhaps  even  thus 
early  it  recognised  the  dawnings  of  genius 
which  it  afterwards  nobly  encouraged. 

People  were  alive  even  then  to  that 
perception  of  multitudinous  detail,  "  half 
revealed  and  half  concealed "  by  Nature 
herself,  which  it  was  Turner's  special  glory 
to  express  first  through  the  medium  of  art. 
Thus  we  find  in  the  Companion  to  the  Ex- 
hibition for  1796,  apropos  of  his  first  sea- 
piece,  these  somewhat  mysterious  words : — 
"  Colouring  natural,  figures  masterly,  not 
too  distinct :  obscure  'perception  of  t/ie  objects 
distinctly  seen — through  the  obscurity  of  the 
night,  partially  illumined." 

Reading  them  again,  we  shall  discover  the 
writer's  meaning  to  be  this :  that  Turner, 
though  he  saw  distinctly,  yet  chose  to  mystify 
and  confusedly  represent  just  as  Nature 
revealed  herself,  it  matters  not  whether  the 
obscurity  be  due  to  distance  or  darkness,  or 
both. 

This  too  is  exactly  what  Turner  did,  and 
what  Mr.  Ruskin  expounds  in  some  lucid 
and  subtle  pages  of  his  great  work,  Modern 
Painters,  which  was  originally  written  as  a 
defence  of  this  the  greatest  among  the  modern 
or  ancient  masters  of  landscape.  Before  his 
time  men  had  followed  either  one  or  other 
of  two  methods,  both  false  to  the  actual 
truth.    Like  the  early  and  exquisite  painters 


of  the  Low  Countries,  the  Van  Eycks  or 
Hans  Memling,  on  the  one  hand,  they  painted 
their  distances  just  as  if  they  were  seen 
through  an  opera-glass,  constantly  directed 
first  to  one  and  then  to  another  portion  of 
the  scene.  Each  detail  is  given  in  and  for 
itself  without  reference  either  to  its  distance 
from  the  spectator  (except  by  certain  delicate 
gradations  of  aerial  perspective  and  such 
secrets  of  linear  perspective  as  they  had 
mastered)  or  its  relation  to  surrounding 
objects.  Like  the  classical  masters,  Claude 
or  Salvator  or  Wilson,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
thought  only  of  the  grand  masses  in  their 
compositions,  and  wilfully  simplified  Nature 
of  all  that  was  characteristic  or  peculiar. 

Both  methods  yielded  noble  results,  but 
neither  gave  the  actual  appearance  of  Nature : 
this  Turner  was  the  first  to  attempt,  sacri- 
ficing neither  breadth  nor  detail,  but  justify- 
ing each  by  the  presence  of  the  other  in  his 
work.  And  this  is  part  of  Turner's  Gothic- 
ism  or  Romanticism — call  it  what  you  will. 
For  we  use  these  words  to  signify  certain 
radical  tendencies  of  the  human  mind,  which 
belong  properly  to  no  age,  but  which  first 
came  into  relief,  so  to  speak,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  are  a  precious  heritage  of  mediseval 
'  life  and  thought.  We  find,  that  is  to  say,  in 
Turner's  art  the  same  feeling  for  the  intricate 
and  endless  variety  of  Nature,  the  same  ap- 
parent irregularity  concealing  a  real  unity, 
which  we  find  in  an  old  French  cathedral 
or  in  Dante's  great  poem.  The  same  spirit 
breathes  through  Goethe's  Faust,  Victor 
Hugo's  Les  Miserables,  and  Chopin's  Noc- 
turnes. Perhaps,  after  all,  Gothic  is  a  bad 
name  for  it ;  but  it  is  the  reverse  of  the 
Classic  spirit,  and  the  difference  is  that 
between  a  tragedy  of  Racine  and  of 
Shakspeare. 

It  is  interesting  to  turn  from  the  artist  to 
the  man  at  this  one  of  the  happiest  periods 
of  his  life.  Mr.  Hamerton  calls  the  relations 
between  Turner  and  his  father  quite  the 
prettiest  part  of  his  story.  In  1799  or  1800, 
just  after  his  election  as  an  Associate,  he  had 
left  his  rooms  in  Hand  Court,  Maiden  Lane, 
close  to  the  square  brick  well  from  which  he 
first  looked  out  under  the  low  archway  and 
iron  gate  into  the  great  London  world.  He 
moved  to  Harley  Street  (No.  04),  where  he 
bought,  at  one  time  or  other,  another  house 
adjoining  a  third  in  Queen  Anne  Street — 
between  all  of  which  there  was  communi- 
cation at  the  back,  so  that  he  lived  some- 
what like  a  Sultan  in  later  life.  Probably 
he  took  his  father  with  him  from  the  first. 
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Here  is  a  portrait  of  the  old  man  drawn 
from  the  life  by  a  close  acquaintance. 

"  He  was  about  the  height  of  his  son,  spare 
and  muscular,  with  a  head  below  the  average 
standard,  small  blue  eyes,  parrot  nose,  pro- 
jecting chin,  and  a  fresh  complexion  indica- 
tive of  health,  which  he  apparently  enjoyed 
to  the  full.  He  was  a  chatty  old  fellow  and 
talked  fast,  and  his  words  acquired  a  peculiar 
Transatlantic  twang  from  his  nasal  enuncia- 
tion. His  cheerfulness  was  greater  than 
that  of  his  son,  and  a  smile  was  always  on 
his  countenance." 

The  poor  old  fellow  had  lost  his  means 
of  livelihood  through  the  imposition  of  a 
powder-tax  in  1795,  and  he  continued  to 
live  with  his  son  till  1830,  the  year  of  his 
death.  They  understood  one  another  in 
small  and  mean  ways,  no  doubt,  as  well  as 
in  great.  The  barber  was  stingy  in  some 
things,  as  the  painter  Turner  said  himself 
(of  course  in  joke)  that  his  "  Dad "  had 
never  praised  him  for  anything  but  saving  a 
halfpenny,  and  the  story  goes  that  he  pur- 
sued a  customer  down  the  street  for  a  coin 
of  the  very  same  value,  which  he  had  for- 
gotten to  charge  for  soap. 

Their  affection  for  one  another,  however, 
was  very  touching.  Turner  allowed  the  old 
man  to  help  him  in  a  variety  of  ways.  He 
used  to  strain  his  son's  canvases  and  varnish 
his  pictures,  so  that  the  latter  could  say 
his  father  began  and  finished  his  works 
for  him.  When  again  he  opened  what  he 
called  the  Turner  Gallery,  in  the  Harley 
Street  house,  containing  those  pictures  which 
he  did  not  or  could  not  sell,  his  father  be- 
came showman  and  keeper.  Even  from  his 
son's  house  at  Twickenham  the  old  fellow 
would  come  up  in  the  morning  to  open  it, 
though  distressed,  so  it  is  said,  by  the  ex- 
pense, until  he  made  friends  with  a  market 
gardener,  who  for  a  glass  of  gin  a  day 
brought  him  up  in  his  cart  on  the  top  of 
the  vegetables. 

All  this  sounds  a  somewhat  sordid  account 
of  the  great  painter  and  his  belongings.  He 
left  a  more  pleasant  impression  elsewhere. 
Let  us  take  the  very  charming  picture 
drawn  by  Mrs.  Wheeler  of  the  days  which 
he  spent  as  a  young  man  in  her  father's  l 
house. 

"  In  early  life,"  writes  Mrs.  Wheeler, 
"  my  father's  house  was  his  second  home,  a 
haven  of  rest  from  many  domestic  troubles 
too  sacred  to  touch  upon.     Turner  loved  my 

1  Mr.  Frederick  William  Wells,  the  artist. 


father  with  a  son's  affection,  and  to  me  he 
was  as  an  elder  brother.  Many  are  the  times 
I  have  gone  out  sketching  with  him.  I 
remember  his  scrambling  up  a  tree  to  obtain 
a  better  view,  and  then  he  made  a  coloured 
sketch,  I  handing  up  his  colours  as  he  wanted 
them.  Of  course  at  that  time  I  was  quite 
a  young  girl.  He  was  a  firm  affectionate 
friend  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  feelings," 
she  goes  on  to  say,  "  were  seldom  seen  on  the 
surface,  but  they  were  deep  and  enduring. 
No  one  would  have  imagined,  from  that 
rather  rough  and  cold  exterior,  how  very 
strong  were  the  affections  which  lay  hidden 
beneath.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  him 
weep  bitterly,  particularly  at  the  death  of 
my  own  dear  father  (so  late  as  1836),  which 
took  him  by  surprise,  for  he  was  blind  to  the 
coming  events  which  he  dreaded."  And 
then,  speaking  of  his  other  moods,  she  adds, 
"  Of  all  the  light-hearted  merry  creatures  I 
ever  knew,  Turner  was  the  most  so  ;  and  the 
laughter  and  fun  which  abounded  when  he 
was  an  inmate  of  our  cottage  was  inconceiv- 
able, particularly  with  the  juvenile  members 
of  the  family." 

What  was  it,  we  may  wonder,  which  made 
this  man  capable  at  once  of  deep  feeling  and 
contagious  merriment,  the  object  of  good- 
humoured  ridicule  even  among  his  friends  % 
Mr.  Fawkes,  of  Farnley  Hall,  Yorkshire, 
made  a  clever  little  caricature  of  the  painter 
as  a  "  little  Jewish-nosed  man  in  an  ill-cut 
brown  tail  coat,  striped  waistcoat,  and  enor- 
mous frilled  shirt,  with  the  characteristically 
small  hands  and  feet,  sketching  on  a  small 
piece  of  paper  held  down  almost  level  with  his 
waist."  But  it  was  this  same  Mr.  Fawkes 
after  whose  death  Turner  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  visit  Farnley,  and  on  whose  ac- 
count, we  are  told,  he  never  spoke  of  the 
shore  of  the  Wharfe  without  his  voice 
faltering. 

"  Observe  generally,"  says  Mr.  Huskin, 
"  Turner  never  after  this  time  (1800)  drew 
from  Nature  without  composing.  His  lightest 
pencil  sketch  was  the  plan  of  a  picture,  his 
completest  study  on  the  spot  a  part  of  one." 
This  criticism  we  shall  do  well  to  carry  in 
our  heads  as  we  glance  at  the  work  of  the 
next  ten  to  twenty  years,  an  epoch  in  his  art 
in  many  ways. 

He  was  artistically  speaking  an  intensely 
ambitious  man.  As  soon  as  he  had  surpassed 
the  old  English  water -colourists,  he  looked 
about  for  a  fresh  subject  of  rivalry.  There 
were  the  old  "  brown  "  or  "  black  "  masters, 
as   people   had  called  them,  in  undisputed 
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possession  of  what  were  deemed  the  higher 
walks  of  art.  Turner  made  up  his  mind  first 
of  all  to  contend  with  them  on  their  own 
ground ;  after  that  he  might  soar  above 
them,  for  his  was  the  true  artistic  disposition 
which  is  ever  aiming  at  the  stars,  and  striv- 
ing after  the  impossible  ideal.  It  is  curious 
and  interesting  too  to  note  his  unfailing 
respect  for  his  antagonists,  which  came  of 
his  exquisite  perception  of  the  most  various 
excellences. 

He  would  have  given,  so  he  said,  his  right 
hand  to  have  mastered  the  secret  of  Girtin's 
"  golden  simplicity."  He  laboured  to  attain 
perfect  facility,  at  all  events  in  his  rising 
years,  by  making  copies  of  all  the  pictures 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and  actually  by 
sketching  early  in  the  morning  at  the 
Academy  exhibitions,  and  finishing  his 
copies  at  home.  He  once  took  up  a  Vande- 
velde  and  said,  "  That  made  me  a  painter." 
His  present  fit  of  rivalry  with  the  "  brown  " 
masters  produced,  however,  a  very  curious 
class  of  picture.  He  tried  one  or  two  figure 
subjects,  one  specially,  a  Venus  and  Adonis, 
said  to  be  a  "glorious  mixture"  as  regards 
colour  of  Titian,  Sir  Joshua,  and  Etty.  But 
the  two  best  specimens  of  the  kind  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken  are  the  Apollo 
and  Python  and  the  unfinished  Hannibal 
in  a  Snowstorm  crossing  the  Alps,  both  in 
the  National  Gallery.  Wilson  was  our  own 
representative  of  the  "  brown  masters,"  with 
whom  Turner  was  contending,  but  what 
a  gulf  separates  the  two  in  energy  of  concep- 
tion !  Turner's  creations  are  true  poems, 
wonderfully  saturated  with  the  literary  or 
imaginative  motive  which  gives  them  their 
name. 

In  his  creation  of  the  Serpent  (the  Python 
in  mythology  is  an  embodiment  of  darkness 
and  wickedness)  Turner  has  produced  a 
wonderful  contrast  to  the  flashing  radiance 
and  the  triumphant  agility  of  the  Boy-God 
who  is  finishing  the  slaughter  of  his  terrible 
but  now  helpless  foe.  It  is  long  before  the 
eye,  accustomed  to  the  gloom  of  the  great 
mountain  ravine,  discovers  the  torn  rocks  and 
stems  and  flying  stones,  or  the  agonies  of  the 
dying  monster,  his  riven  side  and  the  dark 
pool  of  blood  below. 

And  when  he  passes  from  legend  to  his- 
tory, how  grandly  can  he  sustain  the  heroic 
tone  !  No  one  who  has  seen  the  Snowstorm, 
though  in  its  unfinished  state,  can  forget 
its  tragical  grandeur.  Here  are  some  lines 
expressive  of  his  meaning,  and  appended  to 
the  picture. 


"  Craft,  treachery,  and  fraud 

Hung  on  the  fainting  rear 

still  the  chief  advanced, 

Looked  on  the  sun  with  hope  :  low,  broad,  and  wan. 
"While  the  fierce  Archer  of  the  downward  year 
Stains  Italy's  blanched  barrier  with  storms. 
In  vain  each  pass,  ensanguined  deep  with  dead, 
Or  rocky  fragments,  wide  destruction  rolled. 
Still  on  Campania's  fertile  plans — he  thought, 
But  the  loud  breeze  sobbed,  Capua's  joys  beware." 

The  reader  may  feel  inclined  to  ask  whose 
lines  these  are.  They  are  Turner's,  the  first 
and  perhaps  the  best  he  ever  gave  to  the 
world.  They  come  from  a  poem  which  he 
entitled  The  Fallacies  of  Hope,  and  from 
which  he  drew  many  mottoes  for  his  pictures. 
It  is  only  indeed  in  this  way  that  we  know 
Turner  as  a  writer,  and  no  one  on  the  whole 
will  feel  sorry  that  it  should  be  so.  It  was 
one  of  his  many  ambitions  to  be  a  poet  in 
words  as  well  as  in  form  and  colour ;  this 
was  closely  allied  with  a  wish  to  give  many 
of  his  works  a  definite  meaning,  to  awaken 
in  the  spectator  not  only  a  mood  (which  gift 
is  as  much  within  the  province  of  the  landscape 
painter  as  within  that  of  the  musician),  but 
a  distinct  train  of  thought.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  class  of  pictures  of  this  kind,  cer- 
tainly not  the  most  interesting  in  themselves, 
is  that  in  which  he  painted  the  Building  and 
the  Fall  of  Carthage — works  which  were  in- 
tended to  lead  the  spectator's  thoughts  not 
to  the  struggle  between  the  old  Tyrian  and 
Roman  powers,  but  to  the  rivalry  between 
the  French  and  English  fleets,  to  that  naval 
supremacy  of  his  country  about  which  he  in 
his  own  way  felt  keenly,  but  about  which 
he  sometimes  despaired.  The  Dido  building 
Carthage  was  exhibited  in  1815,  and  must 
have  been  painted  when  the  fate  of  war  still 
hung  in  the  balance  before  the  battle  of 
Waterloo. 

The  symbolic  character  in  which  Turner 
chose  to  invest  many  of  his  pictures  may 
have  been  right  or  it  may  have  been  wrong. 
In  the  case  of  the  two  just  mentioned  we 
cannot  think  it  very  happy.  Turner  fell  as 
it  were  between-  two  stools.  If  he  had 
chosen  by  one  of  his  master  touches  to 
recall  the  vanished  glories  of  the  earliest 
Queen  of  the  Mediterranean,  what  materials 
were  at  hand  !  Travel  was  a  delight  to  him, 
and  a  short  voyage  from  Marseilles  would 
have  placed  him  in  the  lovely  bay  where 
Carthage  once  stood — at  his  feet  the  lake 
and  vast  verdant  plain  with  many  a  scattered 
olive  wood,  and  for  his  distance  the  azure 
mountains  of  Africa,  "  seen  through  the  per- 
fect light  of  her  peculiar  atmosphere,  through 
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which  the  colour  shows  itself,  pure  and  in- 
tense, like  sapphires  and  emeralds  through 
clear  glass."  He  might  then  have  safely 
left  the  moral  of  his  picture  to  take  care  of 
itself.  When  sense  and  mind  are  lifted  up 
by  a  vision  of  natural  beauty,  seen  with  a 
poet's  eyes,  thoughts  more  precious  are  likely 
to  come  than  any  upon  which  the  painter 
can  coldly  calculate  with  a  symbolic  intent. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Turner  was  re- 
solved on  making  his  moral  the  first  con- 
sideration, he  had  magnificent  powers  of 
allegory ;  witness  that  for  instance  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus  in  his  illustrations  to  Rogers' 
Poems,  among  those  precious  gems  of  his  art 
which  everybody  can  see  in  half  an  hour  for 
themselves  by  simply  getting  hold  of  the 
little  volume.  But  then  he  ought  to  have 
abandoned  the  heavy  masses  of  meaningless 
architecture  which  encumber  the  whole 
canvas,  and  look,  as  Mr.  Hamerton  has  well 
said,  only  like  the  pretentious  masonry  of 
some  nobleman  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 
with  the  taste  of  his  age  for  classic  temples 
among  the  other  devices  of  his  landscape 
gardening.  As  it  is,  the  "lighting  "  of  the 
picture  is  impossible,  and  the  whole  has 
what  Leslie  called  the  appearance  of  a 
"  drop  scene." 

Let  us  take  a  glimpse  at  his  private  life. 

People  very  seldom,  ladies  we  may  say  hardly 

i  ever,  entered  his  town  house  in  Harley  Street, 

but  we  have  one  account  of  a  visit  by  two 

I  ladies,  communicated,   it  would   seem,  by  a 

i  Mr.  Bose,  the  husband  of  one  of  them.     He 

was  not  fond  of  what  seemed  to  him  "  like 

prying  into  the  secrets  of  his  menage." 

"  On  this  occasion,"  says  the  writer, 
"having  ascertained  that  Turner  was  at 
home,  the  ladies  in  question  were  politely  re- 
quested to  walk  in,  and  shown  into  a  large 
sitting-room  without  a  fire.  This  was  in  the 
depth  of  winter  ;  and  lying  about  in  various 
places  were  several  cats  without  tails.  In 
a  short  time  our  talented  friend  made  his 
appearance,  asking  his  visitors  if  they  felt 
cold.  The  youngest  replied  in  the  negative  ; 
her  companion,  more  curious,  wished  she  had 
stated  otherwise,  as  she  hoped  they  might 
have  been  shown  into  his  sanctum  or  studio. 
After  a  little  conversation  he  offered  them 
wine  and  biscuits,  which  they  partook  of 
for  the  novelty,  such  an  event  being  almost 
unprecedented  in  his  house.  One  of  the 
ladies  bestowing  some  notice  upon  the  cats, 
he  was  induced  to  remark  that  he  had  seven, 
and  that  they  came  from  the  Isle  of  Man, 
though  so  far  as  we  know  he  never  went  there." 


The  real  interest  of  a  painter's  life  lies  in 
and  about  what  is  really  nearest  to  his  heart 
— the  pursuit  of  his  art. 

Turner's  most  striking  characteristic  as  a 
workman  was  his  restless  love  of  travel. 
We  shall  see  more  of  this  a  little  later,  yet 
it  distinguished  him  from  his  boyhood.  But 
he  travelled  in  his  maturity  not  for  the  sake 
of  taking  views  or  bringing  away  with  him 
faithful  notes  of  scenery,  still  less  with  a 
view  to  painting  pictures  in  the  presence  of 
a  new  aspect  of  Nature,  but  really  to  refresh 
his  imagination  and  to  store  his  memory 
with  effects.  He  seemed  too  to  look  back 
with  a  sort  of  gratitude  and  affection  to  the 
place  which  had  made  his  fame. 

He  was  sketching  once  (about  1825)  in 
later  life  for  a  book  with  letter-press  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  written  after  his  melancholy 
bankruptcy,  upon  Scottish  scenery  and  an- 
tiquities, when  his  companion,  Cadell,  the 
publisher,  noticed  that  he  took  off  his  hat  to 
the  grand  old  pile  of  Norham  Castle,  which 
overhangs  the  Tweed.  He  asked  him  why 
he  did  so.  "  Oh,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  made 
a  drawing  or  painting  of  Norham  several 
years  since.  It  took  ;  and  from  that  day  to 
this  I  have  had  as  much  to  do  as  my  hands 
could  execute." 

He  painted  Norham  indeed  several  times 
— once  rising  through  the  soft  shadowy  air 
of  a  summer's  morn,  a  dark  mass  in  his 
middle  distance  between  the  glorious  flush 
of  the  breaking  day  and  the  long  reflections 
cast  by  the  stirring  world  of  men,  cattle,  and 
boats  upon  the  unruffled  water  of  the  fore- 
ground river. 

But  still  waters  were  not  his  only  forte. 
He  loved  the  sea  with  an  intimacy  and  en- 
thusiam  worthy  a  citizen  of  the  world's  first 
port  and  of  the  first  of  maritime  nations.  The 
noble  Rising  Sun  in  a  Mist,  bequeathed 
to  the  National  Gallery  as  well  as  the 
Carthage,  upon  the  condition  that  it  should 
hang  next  Claude's  Mill,1  was  a  souvenir  of 
his  early  morning  wanderings  in  fishermen's 
haunts  upon  our  southern  coasts.  And  many 
of  us  have  tasted  a  deeper  and  purer  draught 
of  pleasure  in  watching  just  such  a  charac- 
teristic English  scene  from  the  recollection 
of  Turner's  gold-and-silver  vaporous  atmo- 
sphere. 

Let  us  watch  him  under  other  circum- 
stances. He  had  gone  out  with  a  party  of 
friends  to  Burr  Island,  in  Bigbury  Bay,  "  to 
eat  hot  lobsters  fresh  from  the  sea." 

1  The  Marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca  is  thus  known 
on  account  of  the  water-mill  in  the  middle  distance. 
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"The  morning  was  squally  and  the  sea 
rolled  boisterously  into  the  Sound.  As  we 
ran  out  the  sea  continued  to  rise,  and  on2 
Stake's  point  became  stormy.  Our  Dutch 
boat  rode  bravely  over  the  furrows,  which  in 
that  low  part  of  the  Channel  roll  grandly  in 
unbroken  ridges  from  the  Atlantic.  The 
difficulty  was  to  get  through  the  surf,  till  we 
rounded  the  lee  of  the  island. 

"  Two  of  the  party  were  ill ;  one,  an  officer 
in  the  army,  wanted  to  throw  himself  over- 
board, and  they  were  obliged  to  keep  him 
down  among  the  rusty  iron  ballast  with  a 
spar  across  him."  For  Turner,  however,  the 
sight  was  a  grand  one  ;  he  kept  quiet,  intent 
upon  watching  the  troubled  scene. 

"  The  island,"  says  a  certain  Mr.  Cyrus 
Redding,  who  had  met  him  in  Devonshire 
under  the  roof  of  a  mutual  friend,  and  made 
many  excursions  in  his  company,  "  the  soli- 
tary hut  upon  it,  the  bay  in  the  bight  of 
which  it  lay,  and  the  long  gloomy  Bolt  Head 
to  seaward,  against  which  the  waves  broke 
with  fury,  seemed  to  absorb  the  entire  notice 
of  the  artist,  who  scarcely  spoke  a  syllable. 
"While  the  fish  were  getting  ready,  Turner 
mounted  nearly  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
island  rock,  and  seemed  to  be  writing  rather 
than  drawing.  The  wind  was  almost  too 
violent  for  either  purpose;  what  he  par- 
ticularly noticed  he  did  not  say." 

"  His  carelessness  of  comfort,  his  devotion 
to  his  art,  his  power  of  continuous  observa- 
tion in  despite  of  tumult  and  discomfort,  his 
love  of  the  sun  and  sea,  his  habit  of  sketch- 
ing from  a  high  point  of  view,  his  ability  to 
take  pictorial  memoranda  in  a  violent  wind, 
are  all,"  says  Mr.  Monkhouse,  "  striking  and 
essential  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Bedding's 
reminiscences." 

Turner,  in  fact,  could  work  under  any  cir- 
cumstances and  for  any  length  of  time.  He 
was  sketching  once  in  or  close  to  some  fort 
on  the  southern  coast,  when  a  battery  was 
discharged  suddenly  and  without  warning 
within  a  few  yards  of  his  seat;  but  he  neither 
moved  nor  flinched.  A  man  like  this  must 
have  had  nerves  of  iron,  though  knit  to  the 
most  exquisite  delicacy  of  artistic  perception. 

With  regard  to  the  sea  specially  Turner 
was  thoroughly  in  earnest.  He  might  be  un- 
true at  times,  as  in  the  Trafalgar  at  Green- 
wich Hospital,  to  those  details  of  shipping 
about  which  sailors  rightly  insist  so  keenly, 
though  he  could  draw  boats  with  consummate 
knowledge ;  witness  the  noble  studies  in 
black  and  white  chalk  on  grey  paper  in  the 
National  Gallery  cellars.    But  then  he  looked 


at  ships,  like  everything  else,  with  a  painter's 
view  to  effect. 

There  is  a  good  saying  of  Turner's  re- 
corded apropos  of  this.  He  was  watching 
with  a  companion  a  seventy-four -gun  ship 
which  lay  in  the  shadow  of  a  cliff. 

"I  told  you  that  would  be  the  effect,"  said 
Turner,  referring  to  some  previous  convers- 
ation. "  Now,  as  you  observe,  it  is  all  shade." 
"  Yes,  I  perceive  it ;  and  yet  the  ports  are 
there."  "  We  can  only  take  what  is  visible 
— no  matter  what  may  be  there.  There  are 
people  in  the  ship  ;  we  don't  see  them  through 
the  planks."  This  last  remark,  as  has  been 
said,  is  certainly  worthy  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Turner  must  have  been  more  ready  and 
brilliant  of  speech  in  Devonshire  than  else- 
where, as  we  learn  from  another  story.  He 
gave  a  picnic  in  excellent  taste — cold  meats, 
shell-fish,  and  good  wines — on  a  lovely  spot  at 
the  summit  of  a  hill  overlooking  Plymouth 
Sound. 

"  Our  host,"  says  Bedding,  "  was  agree- 
able but  terse,  blunt  and  almost  epigram- 
matic at  times.  Never  given  to  waste  his 
words,  nor  remarkably  choice  in  their  ar- 
rangement, they  were  always  in  their  right 
place  and  admirably  effective." 

The  fact  is  that  Turner  could  show  admir- 
able hospitality  when  he  chose.  He  could 
even  do  so  (a  much  rarer  virtue)  when  others 
chose  ;  for  once,  after  a  somewhat  sumptuous 
dinner  with  his  brother  artists,  one  of  them, 
in  fun,  sent  the  waiter  to  the  landscape- 
painter,  who,  he  said,  would  pay  for  them 
all.  To  the  intense  surprise  of  the  party, 
Turner  drew  out  his  purse  and  settled  for 
the  bill  on  the  spot,  certainly  having  the 
best  of  the  joke  on  his  side,  and  throwing 
cold  water  on  a  somewhat  questionable 
pleasantry.  But  by  himself  and  when  at 
work  he  rose  early,  lived  simply,  and 
laboured  hard  and  late. 

We  have  a  little  glimpse  of  the  first 
sketch  for  the  famous  picture  Crossing  tlie 
Brook,  exhibited  in  1815,  which  now  hangs 
in  the  National  Gallery,  "  the  purest  and  most 
beautiful  expression  "  which  he  ever  painted 
(and  he  painted  it  but  seldom)  of  England's 
loveliness,  and  an  epoch  in  his  art,  for  it 
marks  his  transition  from  the  simple  browns 
and  greys  with  greens  for  the  earth's  ver- 
dure and  blue  for  heaven's  space,  to  a  warmer 
and  more  pervading  scale  of  colour,  while 
it  was  his  first  great  success  in  the  treat- 
ment of  distance.  Bedding  spent  the  night 
with  Turner  at  a  small  country  inn,  in  order  to 
see  the  country  round  Tavistock  at  sunrise. 
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"  Turner  was  content  with  bread  and 
cheese,  tolerably  good,  for  dinner  and  supper 
in  one.  I  contrived  to  feast  somewhat  less 
simply  on  bacon  and  eggs,  though  an  after- 
thought inspiration.  In  the  little  sanded 
room  we  conversed  by  the  light  of  an  at- 
tenuated candle  and  some  aid  from  the 
moon  until  nearly  midnight,  when  Turner 
laid  his  head  upon  the  table,  and  was  soon 
fast  asleep.  I  placed  two  or  three  chairs 
in  a  line  and  followed  his  example  at  full 
recumbency.  In  this  way  three  or  four 
hours'  rest  were  obtained,  and  we  were  both 
fresh  enough  to  go  out  as  soon  as  the  sun 
was  up  to  explore  the  scenery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  get  a  humble  breakfast  before 
our  friends  rejoined  us  from  Tavistock.  It 
was  in  that  early  morning  that  Turner  made 
a  sketch  of  the  picture  [Crossing  the  Brook) 
which  he  afterwards  invited  me  to  his  gallery 
to  see." 

Turner's  legs  were  his  chief  means  of 
locomotion  and  carried  him  easily  twenty 
miles  a  day  ;  but  on  the  river  he  also  used  a 
boat,  painting  very  rarely  large  canvases  in 
the  open. 

At  Twickenham,  and  I  fancy  elsewhere 
also,  he  kept  a  gig  and  small  ill-tempered 
bay  horse,  whom  he  used  as  his  model  for  the 
two  spirited  horses  in  the  familiar  picture 
A  Frosty  Morning.  With  them  he  could 
make  longer  sketching  excursions  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  he  liked  his  pony,  who  had  its  good 
qualities,  could  climb  hills,  as  he  said,  "  like 
a  cat,"  and  never  got  tired. 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  travelling  with 
one  or  two  such  curious  assortments,  for 
instance,  as  a  volume  of  Thomson,  a  Horace 
in  English  dress,  and  delightful  old  Izaak 
Walton,  the  angler's  true  Vade  Mecum. 

One  day  he  was  fishing  with  Mr.  Trim- 
mer, and  showed  him  a  copy  of  Campbell's 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  with  illustrations.  "  That 
is  pretty,"  he  said,  pointing  to  one  of  them. 
"Nothing  first-rate,  is  it?"  answered  Trim- 
mer. But  Turner  stuck  to  his  word  care- 
fully. "  It's  pretty"  he  replied,  "  and  he  is 
a  poor  man  with  a  large  family,"  referring, 
of  course,  to  the  unknown  designer.  Words 
are  proverbially  cheap ;  let  me  give  in 
Mr.  Buskin's  language  an  example  of  how 
Turner  could  act  as  well  as  speak. 

"There  was  a  painter  of  the  name  of 
Bird,  and  when  Bird  first  sent  a  picture  to 
the  Academy  for  exhibition,  Turner  was  on 
the  hanging  committee.  Bird's  picture  had 
great  merit,  but  no  place  for  it  could  be 
found.     Turner   pleaded   hard  for   it.     No, 


the  thing  was  impossible.  Turner  sat  down 
and  looked  at  Bird's  picture  a  long  time,  then 
insisted  that  a  place  must  be  found  for  it. 
He  was  still  met  by  the  assertion  of  imprac- 
ticability. He  said  no  more,  but  took  down 
one  of  his  own  pictures,  sent  it  out  of  the 
Academy,  and  hung  Bird's  in  its  place." 
"  Is  not  that,"  says  Mr.  Hamerton,  "  a  story 
to  be  told  to  the  very  angels  in  heaven  1 " 

After  his  death  Mr.  Buskin  obtained 
leave,  as  one  of  Turner's  trustees,  to  arrange 
his  pictures,  and  take  measures  for  their 
preservation  on  behalf  of  the  nation.  Here 
are  one  or  two  extracts  from  his  graphic 
account. 

"  In  seven  tin  boxes  in  the  lower  room  of 
the  National  Gallery  I  found  upwards  of 
nineteen  thousand  pieces  of  paper  drawn 
upon  by  Turner  in  one  way  or  another. 
Many  on  both  sides  ;  some  with  four,  five,  or 
six  subjects  on  each  side  (the  pencil-point 
digging  spiritedly  through  from  the  fore- 
grounds of  the  front  into  the  tender  touches 
of  sky  on  the  back) ;  some  in  chalk,  which 
the  touch  of  the  finger  would  sweep  away  ; 
others  in  ink,  rolled  into  holes  ;  others  (some 
splendid  coloured  drawings  among  them) 
long  eaten  away  by  damp  and  mildew,  and 
falling  into  dust  at  the  edges,  in  capes  and 
bays  of  fragile  decay;  others  worm-eaten, 
some  mouse-eaten,  many  torn  half-way 
through  ....  as  Turner  had  finally  rolled 
them  up  and  squeezed  them  into  his  drawers 
in  Queen  Anne  Street.  Dust  of  thirty 
years'  accumulation,  black,  dense,  and  sooty 

....  had  first  to  be  got  off  them ; 

the  chalk,  scattered  at  times  by  Turner's  own 
energetic  thrusts  into  an  Alpine  debris  in  the 
paper-joints,  could  only  be  blown  off ;  while 
the  loveliest  (sometimes  so  thin  as  to  almost 
defy  handling)  had  to  be  guarded  against  the 
effects  of  friction  ....  With  two  assistants 
I  was  at  work  all  the  winter  and  autumn  of 
1857,  every  day,  all  day  long,  and  often  far 
into  the  night." 

It  is  Mr.  Buskin's  unwearying  but  unre- 
warded care  that  placed  them  wonderfully 
selected,  mounted,  and  arranged  in  the 
cellars  of  the  National  Gallery,  where  no  one 
who  wishes  to  know  Turner  as  he  really 
was  and  worked  should  miss  them. 

Turner  was  a  most  rapid  worker  ;  he  used 
largely  papers  already  tinted  or  washed,  and 
almost  without  exception  his  sketches  are 
really  memoranda.  From  the  simplest  use 
of  lead  pencil  to  the  most  complicated  com- 
bination of  tint,  chalk,  pencil,  pen,  water 
and    body   colour,  he   laboured    to  express 
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the  impressions  which  he  received  from 
Nature. 

There  is  an  astonishing  Venetian  Series  in 
the  National  Gallery,  quite  different  from 
the  earlier  studies  of  her  water  streets  and 
palaces,  and  of  which  the  motive  is  purely 
colour,  brilliant,  it  has  been  well  said,  as  the 
hues  of  sunset,  where  the  city  is  like  a  vision 
in  the  western  sky,  a  city  of  crimson,  gold, 
violet,  and  vermilion.  The  whole  is  unsub- 
stantial as 

"The  gorgeous  fabric  of  a  vision," 

but  it  will  never  melt  and  leave  not  a  rack 
behind ;  it  is  the  glory  of  the  painter's  art 
to  arrest  for  ever  what  Nature  effaces  in  a 
moment.  As  regards  the  exact  relation  of 
the  sketches  to  the  actual  hues  and  appear- 
ances of  Nature,  the  question  is  perplexing, 
and  opens  the  grand  problem  presented  by 
all  his  latest  work. 

"  The  plain  truth  is  this,"  says  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton,  speaking  of  the  colour  dashes  under 
some  bridges  of  the  rivers  of  France,  which 
he  knows  well  from  constant  observation, 
"  that  when  Turner  thought  a  streak  of  ver- 
milion or  a  blot  of  cobalt  would  help  the 
brilliance  of  his  drawing,  he  set  it  there,  as 
a  jeweller  sets  a  red  stone  or  a  blue  stone." 
And  the  fact  is  that  these  vaporous-tinted 
sheets  satisfy  the  eye  which  takes  delight  in 
purest  colour,  just  as  some  richest  garniture 
of  gems. 

Two  curious  anecdotes  communicated  by 
an  eye-witness  to  Mr.  Samuel  Palmer,  him- 
self a  master  of  exquisite  landscape,  seem  to 
illustrate  clearly  Turner's  own  intention.  He 
was  always  fond  of  children  and  trusted  them. 
One  morning  when  staying  at  a  country 
house,  and  about  to  proceed  with  his  drawing, 
he  called  the  children  in  as  collaborateurs  in 
a  strange  fashion.  "  He  rubbed  three  cakes 
of  water-colour,  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  in 
three  separate  saucers,  gave  one  to  each 
child,  and  told  the  children  to  dabble  in  the 
saucers  and  then  play  together  with  their 
coloured  fingers  on  his  paper.  Gleefully 
they  obeyed,  and  Turner  watched  the  work 
of  the  thirty  little  fingers  quite  seriously 
....  till  suddenly  he  cried  '  Stop  i '  took 
the  drawing  into  his  own  hands,  added 
imaginary  landscape  forms,  suggested  by  the 
accidental  colouring,  and  the  work  was 
finished."  Another  time  somebody  asked 
him  a  question  as  he  sat  after  dinner  arrang- 
ing many-coloured  sugar-plums  on  a  dessert 
plate.  "  There,"  he  said,  "  you  have  made 
me   lose    fifty  guineas."     A   landscape,    no 


doubt,  might  have  been  invented  on  the 
same  colour-arrangement. 

In  1830  he  had  suffered  a  terrible  blank 
in  the  number  of  his  friends — the  loss  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  and  his  "poor  old 
Dad,"  soon  to  be  followed  by  those  of  others 
among  his  few  friends,  leaving  him  more  and 
more  in  darkness  and  loneliness.  After  his 
father's  death  he  was  "  fearfully  out  of  spirits, 
and  never  appeared  the  same  man  again," 
so  said  the  Trimmers,  with  whom  he  spent  a 
few  days  for  change  of  scene.  Of  Lawrence's 
grand  funeral  at  St.  Paul's  he  wrote,  "  Alas ! 
only  two  short  months  (ago?)  Sir  Thomas 
followed  the  coffin  of  Dawe  to  the  same 
place.  We  were  then  his  pall-bearers.  "Who 
will  do  the  same  for  me,  or  when,  God  only 
knows  how  soon." 

The  next  year,  on  the  10th  of  June  (1831), 
he  signed  his  will,  bequeathing  to  posterity 
a  splendid  memorial  of  himself  under  the 
name  of  "  Turner's  Gift."  It  was  to  consist 
of  a  Home  for  Poor  and  Decayed  Male 
Artists,1  in  which  they  were  to  be  fully 
maintained  by  the  care  of  his  executors  and 
certain  trustees,  who  were  allowed  consider- 
able liberty  in  carrying  out  his  wishes.  But 
a  great  suit  in  Chancery,  consequent  upon 
the  claim  of  distant  relatives,  who  had  been 
left  nominal  legacies,  perverted  his  evident 
desire,  and  his  money  went  to  the  nearest  of 
kin,  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  to  found  a 
monument  at  St.  Paul's  (which  took  the 
form  of  a  statue,  though  Turner  would  never 
be  painted  during  his  lifetime),  while  the 
bulk  of  his  pictures  and  drawings  fell  to  the 
nation  at  large. 

Mr.  Ruskin  speaks  of  the  "  sense  of  a  ter- 
rific wrongness  and  sadness  mingled  in  the 
beautiful  order  of  the  earth"  as  character- 
istic of  his  later  life.  But  this  was  certainly 
the  ripest  and  most  brilliant  period  of  his  art. 
As  early  as  1826  he  painted  a  splendid  picture 
entitled  merely  Cologne — the  Arrival  of  a 
Packet-boat — Evening,  but  "  which  seemed 
like  a  window  opened  upon  the  land  of  the 
ideal,  where  the  harmonies  of  things  are 
more  perfect  than  they  have  ever  been  in  the 
common  world."  "  The  sky  is  being  rapt," 
say  some  who  saw  it,  "  through  that  rosy 
change  which  precedes  the  dying  of  twilight 
into  dark,"  and  the  words  express  well  th-a 
nature  of  many  among  Turner's  grandest 
colour  inspirations.  Only  he  deliberately 
chooses  these  moments  of  supreme  beauty  as 
the  subject  of  a  great  canvas. 

1  Of  English  birth. 


TURNER. 
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The  Cologne  is  a  ray  of  the  eternal  beauty- 
shot  across  the  sombre  realities  of  the  work- 
ing-day world  in  an  old  continental  city ;  there 
would  have  been  something  almost  appro- 
priate in  its  destruction  (as  was  once  feared) 
in  the  roar  and  whirl  of  a  railway  accident. 
The  next  of  Turner's  masterpieces  was  con- 
ceived in  quite  another  spirit,  and,  unlike 
the  Cologne,  it  hangs  where  all  may  see  it — 
the  Polyphemus  of  the  National  Gallery. 
From  the  misty  legend  of  the  Odyssey,  with 
its  gay  foreground  of  sea  adventure  and 
passionate  human  life,  and  the  dark  shadows 
behind  them  of  Nature's  unknown  forces 
and  dark  places,  Turner  has  wrought  a 
wonderful  poem,  in  which  Ulysses  and  his 
magic  ship,  the  giant  form  of  derided  Poly- 
phemus hovering  betwixt  sea  and  sky,  and 
the  glories  of  the  rising  sun  amid  the  deep 
blue  pools  of  the  fantastic  rock-bound  shore, 
make  one  grand  impression  upon  the  mind, 
which  is  a  revelation  of  what  colour  may 
become  in  a  great  painter's  hands.  It  is 
quite  one  of  the  finest  among  his  pictures  of 
the  pure  imagination. 

Meanwhile  Turner  was  cultivating  an  ex- 
quisite form  of  art  in  his  vignette  illustra- 
tions to  Rogers'  Italy  and  his  Poems.  Sel- 
dom, it  is  well  said,  had  he  been  so  perfectly 
the  poet ;  the  scenes  seem  to  float  upon  the 
page  "  from  nothingness  into  being."  And 
then  what  knowledge  is  compressed  within 
a  space  of  two  or  three  inches  !  Turner  did 
in  fact  for  the  Yignette  what  Schubert  did 
for  the  Song — he  raised  it  to  a  new  artistic 
rank,  and  made  it  an  epitome  of  all  that  was 
noblest  in  his  landscape. 

In  the  Rivers  of  France  he  had  no  poet  to 
stimulate  his  fancy,  yet  his  work  is  saturated 
with  imagination.  The  picturesque  old  town 
with  its  bridge  and  towers  and  multitudinous 
roofs,  the  winding  distance  and  still  broad 
waters,  churches  and  chateaux,  lifting  them- 
selves into  the  summer  air,  all  scenes  which 
in  any  way  he  can  associate  with  human 
industry  and  happiness,  are  his  favourite 
themes.  But  all  the  while  he  cares  little  for 
the  actual  features  of  what  he  has  seen, 
everything  for  the  impression  it  has  left 
upon  his  imagination.  These  are  but  ex- 
amples of  his  work  in  illustration. 

Across  the  precarious  splendour  of  these 
later  years  we  catch  glimpses  of  his  private 
life.  Perhaps  some  of  his  best  moments  were 
passed  in  that  gloomy  and  mysterious  home 
to  which  he  never  invited  the  stranger.  He 
would  not  allow  his  lawyer  to  distrain  ten- 
ants in  Harley   Street   who   had   been  in 


arrear  for  two  years.  When  the  widow  of 
his  old  friend  Mr.  Wells  honourably  re- 
turned the  large  sums  of  money  he  had  lent 
her,  he  kept  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  saying, 
"  Keep  it,  and  send  your  children  to  school 
and  to  church." 

He  himself  had  been  sent  to  neither. 

He  is  said  to  have  poured  thousands  into 
the  lap  of  an  old  patron  who  had  bought  the 
three-shilling  drawings  done  in  the  murky 
bedroom  of  his  boyhood,  when  he  heard 
that  he  was  in  trouble.  That  action  must 
have  sweetened  his  bitterness  as  nothing  else 
could  ever  do.  But  he  must  have  been  happy 
in  the  boyish  freaks  and  playful  rivalries  of 
varnishing  days  at  the  Hoyal  Academy,  and 
happier  still  when  he  covered  the  glorious 
colouring  of  the  Cologne  with  a  wash  of 
lampblack  in  order  not  to  spoil  the  lower 
tints  of  two  portraits  by  Lawrence,  who, 
"  poor  fellow,  was  so  unhappy  1  "  Turner 
seems  to  have  concealed  his  inward  misgiv- 
ings even  from  himself  by  a  certain  boister- 
ous gaiety  in  company.  "  Yery  agreeable, 
his  quick  bright  eye  sparkled,  and  his  whole 
countenance  showed  a  desire  to  please  ;  he 
was  constantly  making  or  trying  to  make 
jokes  ....  and  once  in  proposing  a  friend's 
health,  when  he  had  run  short  of  words  and 
breath,  he  dropped  down  on  his  chair  with  a 
hearty  laugh,  starting  up  again  and  finishicg 
with  a  '  Hip,  hip,  hurrah  ! '  " 

It  was  on  one  of  these  jovial  occasions, 
while  upon  an  excursion  to  Greenwich,  Turner 
talked  and  joked  his  best,  "  snatching  now 
and  then  a  moment  to  print  on  his  quick 
brain  some  tone  of  sky,  some  gleam  of  water, 
some  glancing  light  on  oar  or  sail,  when  sud- 
denly upon  the  artist's  boat  moved  down 
the  grand  old  vessel  which  had  been  taken 
at  the  Nile  and  had  led  the  van  at  Trafalgar. 
She  loomed  pale  and  ghostly,  and  was  being 
towed  to  her  last  moorings  at  Deptford  by  a 
little  fiery,  puny  steam-tug."  "There's  a 
fine  subject,"  said  his  fellow- painter  Stan- 
field,  and  Turner  took  the  hint.  The  result 
was  his  noble  picture,  The  Last  of  the  Fighting 
Temeraire.  His  mind  ran  now  on  gloomy 
thoughts,  and  when  Wilkie  died  (1842)  off 
Gibraltar  he  painted  his  Burial  at  Sea,  en- 
titling it  Peace,  but  putting  it  by  one  of  his 
strange  association  of  ideas  into  the  deepest 
mourning.  "  You're  painting  the  sails  very 
black,''  said  Stanfield.  "If  I  could  find 
anything  blacker  than  black,"  answered 
Turner,  "  I'd  use  it. 

But  he  was  not  allowed  during  these  last 
1   years  to  paint  without  much  distress  of  mind. 
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He  had  become  (in  a  friendly  way)  the  pet 
aversion  of  Punch,  a  most  powerful  arbiter 
of  British  opinion,  especially  where  that 
opinion  feels  itself  ignorant  and  uncertain. 
And  he  did  something  certainly  calculated 
to  excite  laughter ;  witness  the  details  of 
sharks  and  limbs  in  The  Slavers  throwing 
overboard  the  Dead  and  Dying — Typhoon 
coming  on. 

Criticism  might  well  stumble  at  Rain, 
Steam,  and  Speed  on  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, but  it  might  have  paused  before  the 
Snowstorm  at  Sea,  representing  a  steamer  in 
a  wild  wintry  storm  making  signals  off  a 
harbour  mouth,  and  feeling  its  water  by 
constant  soundings  with  the  lead.  Turner 
had  watched  the  scene  himself  from  the  deck 
of  the  Ariel  off  Harwich,  where  he  got  the 
sailors  to  lash  him  round  the  mast,  and 
remained  there  for  hours,  never  expecting  to 
escape.  "  Soapsuds  and  whitewash,"  he  kept 
muttering  to  himself  in  his  armchair  after 
dinner  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  father, 
the  night  after  this  criticism  had  appeared. 
"  I  wonder  what  they  think  the  sea's  like  % 
I  wish  they'd  been  in  it."  What  moved  the 
critics  most,  however,  were  the  famous  Vene- 
tian pictures.  Turner  loved  Italy,  and  he  had 
celebrated  her  beauty  with  all  his  brightest 
pageantry.  But  Venice  became  after  his 
final  emancipation  as  regards  colour,  his  soul's 
delight.  We  may  choose  for  ourselves  be- 
tween his  more  sober  and  his  more  inspired 
vision ;  but  we  must  go  to  the  pages  of 
Modern  Painters  to  know  how  they  affected 
the  exquisite  vision  of  one  who  knows  better 
than  any  living  man  the  stones  of  Venice. 
Others  have  confirmed  quite  independently 
the  truthfulness  of  Turner's  pictures,  but  no 
one  has  thrown  his  thoughts  into  words  like 
these. 

"  Not  the  lurid,  gloomy,  plague-like  op- 
pression of  Canaletti,  but  white  flushing  ful- 
ness of  dazzling  light,  which  the  waves  drink 
and  the  clouds  breathe,  bounding  and  burn- 
ing in  intensity  of  joy.  .  .  .  Do  we  dream, 
or  does  the  white-forked  sail  drift  nearer 
and  nearer  yet,  diminishing  the  blue  sea 
between  us  with  the  fulness  of  its  wings  1  It 
pauses  now ;  but  the  quivering  of  its  bright 
reflection  troubles  the  shadows  of  the  sea, 
those  azure  fathomless  depths  of  crystal 
mystery,  on  which  the  swiftness  of  the  poised 


gondola  floats  double,  its  black  beak  lifted 
like  the  crest  of  a  dark  ocean  bird,  its  scarlet 
draperies  flashed  back  from  the  kindling 
surface,  and  its  bent  oar  breaking  the  radi- 
ant water  into  a  dust  of  gold.  Dreamlike 
and  dim  but  glorious,  the  unnumbered  palaces 
lift  their  shafts  out  of  the  hollow  sea — pale 
ranks  of  motionless  flame  .  .  .  their  sculp- 
tured arabesques  and  purple  marble  fading 
farther  and  fainter,  lost  in  the  light  of  dis- 
tance. Detail  after  detail,  thought  after 
thought,  you  find  and  feel  them  through  the 
radiant  mystery,  inexhaustible  as  indistinct, 
beautiful,  but  never  all  revealed." 

But  the  brain  and  eye  and  hand  whose 
work  called  forth  these  noble  words  were 
failing.  His  life  was  descending  to  its  close 
through  paths  far  less  pure  and  fair  than 
those  which  lead  us  to  the  last  expression  of 
his  art.  In  1851  he  ceased  to  exhibit,  and 
no  longer  attended  those  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Academicians  in  which  he  had  hither- 
to found  solace  and  pleasure. 

One  day  he  called  at  David  Robert's 
studio. 

"  I  tried  to  cheer  him  up,"  says  Roberts, 
"  but  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  re- 
plied, '  No,  no;  there  is  something  here  which 
is  all  wrong.' "  That  was  the  last  day  on 
which  his  friends  saw  him.  He  disappeared 
from  their  society,  as  he  had  often  done  before, 
but  this  time  it  was  for  ever.  He  left  even 
his  housekeeper  at  his  town  house  in  Queen 
Anne  Street  in  despair  as  to  his  where- 
abouts, and  it  was  by  chance  that  she  found 
the  haunt  at  Chelsea,  where  he  lay  upon  his 
death-bed.  This  was  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber; the  next  day  he  passed  away.  The 
attendant  drew  up  the  window-blind,  and 
the  morning  sun,  flooding  the  Thames  and 
those  very  banks,  amidst  whose  busy  life 
he  had  come  into  the  world,  with  light  and 
health,  shone  in  upon  the  dying  man,  who 
had  devoted  to  that  great  luminary  the 
service  of  his  noblest  faculties. 

But  what  an  end  !  He  died  a  fugitive  even 
'  from  the  love  and  care  of  those  to  whom 
he  had  entrusted  his  happiness. 

Was  he  conscious  of  and  did  he  triumph  in 
the  sequel,  when  they  bore  his  mortal  remains 
to  the  solemn  roll  of  the  "  Dead  March  "  in 
Saul  up  the  nave  of  the  mighty  cathedra), 
and  laid  them  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's? 
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T  was  in  the  year  1856, 
that  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Watson,  a  tutor 
of  University  College, 
London,  a  little  daugh- 
ter was  born,  to  whom, 
was  given  the  name 
of  Ellen.  The  child's 
cradle  was,  as  it  were, 
rocked  in  collegiate  shadows,  and  the  fact 
gives  a  sort  of  fitness  to  the  very  first  scene 
in  the  story  of  her  life  ;  learning  and  science 
had  a  kind  of  proprietorship  in  her  from  the 
beginning,  and  they  never  relinquished  it.  It 
is  not  always  that  the  men  and  women,  whose 
stories  are  worth  writing,  are  thus  born  in  the 
very  place  that  suits  them.  Giotto  was  a  shep- 
herd boy,  Keats  was  a  livery-stable-keeper's 
son ;  but  Ellen  Watson,  happily  for  her,  was 
born  amid  surroundings  which  favoured  her 
intellectual  development  from  its  very  dawn, 
and  aided  it  to  take  the  direction  for  which 
it  was  naturally  most  calculated. 

The  bright  intelligence  of  little  Ellen  soon 
began  to  shine  out  in  the  clear,  radiant  eyes 
which  were  always  wandering  hither  and 
thither  in  search  of  something  new  to  wake 
up  the  keen  little  brain  behind  them,  and  in 
the  many  and  exhaustive  questions  which 
sometimes  rather  puzzled  the  heads  of  parents 
and  teachers  more  than  they  quite  liked  to 
confess.  And  the  heart  was  by  no  means 
behind  the  intellect  in  putting  forth  fair 
buds ;  she  was  always  the  first  to  yield 
in  every  game  to  her  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  always  the  first  to  do  every  little 
household  errand  for  her  mother,  always 
the  first  to  sympathise  in  the  troubles  of  a 
young  companion. 

While  Ellen  was  yet  a  child  her  father 
and  the  whole  family  moved  to  Reading, 
where  Mr.  Watson  kept  a  boys'  school  for 
some  years  with  success.  In  Reading  Ellen's 
regular  education  began.  She  was  sent  to  a 
ladies'  school  in  that  town  ;  here  she  com- 
menced study  in  reality,  and  soon  showed 
that  her  mind  was  woven  of  no  common 
stuff.  The  great  thing  which  struck  her 
teachers  was  the  downright  thoroughness 
with  which  she  went  into  every  branch  of 
learning  that  she  undertook ;  there  was 
never  any  skimming  in  her  way  of  study- 
ing a  subject,  never  any  superficiality ;  she 
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went  down  at  once  into  the  very  depths  of 
what  she  wanted  to  know,  and  never  rested 
till  she  had  made  the  whole  her  very  own. 

The  young  girl  began  quickly  to  show 
talents  for  subjects  which  do  not,  in  general, 
come  within  the  range  of  even  bright  female 
brains.  Mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry 
possessed  wondrous  fascinations  for  her ;  her 
intellect  seemed  to  take  a  real  healthy 
pleasure  in  struggling  with  and  mastering 
such  studies;  she  read  for  a  Cambridge 
examination,  and  took  honours  in  it. 

Yet  while  the  young  girl  was  thus  devoted 
to  grave  and  solid  studies  which  seldom 
come  within  the  province  of  her  sex,  there 
was  nothing  heavy,  nothing  pedantic  about 
her.  Her  laugh  was  the  clearest  and  most 
ringing  that  ever  re-echoed  through  a  class- 
room when  books  were  put  aside  and  hours 
of  recreation  begun  ;  there  was  no  brain  in 
all  the  school  so  fertile  as  hers  in  rare, 
quaint,  comic  fancies  ;  no  tongue  so  ready  to 
throw  off  gay  fireworks  of  sparkling  fun  ; 
there  was  not  a  girl  among  her  school-fel- 
lows who  was  so  sought  after  as  a  friend,  on 
account  of  the  genial  willingness  she  showed 
to  interest  herself  in  every  matter  concern- 
ing others,  whether  the  thing  in  hand  was 
something  great  or  something  very  small 
indeed. 

Her  success  in  her  first  examination  made 
Ellen  resolve  to  strive  to  gain  further 
honours  at  Cambridge.  She  had,  however, 
now  left  her  Reading  school  and  was  living 
at  home,  where  she  at  once  began  to  occupy 
herself  with  the  education  of  the  younger 
children.  Throughout  her  whole  life  she 
showed  a  real  talent  for  teaching,  and  a 
special  facility  for  imparting  knowledge  to 
others,  and  she  loved  to  gather  the  little 
ones  round  her  and  put  some  new  bit  of 
instruction  into  language  and  form  that 
could  make  it  reach  their  young  minds 
distinctly  and  easily.  She  gave  up,  in  her 
generous  unselfishness,  so  much  of  her  time 
to  the  education  of  the  children  that  her 
father,  who  always  watched  over  her  with 
great  affection  and  pride,  began  to  fear  that 
she  would  in  this  way  injure  her  own  chance 
of  success  in  what  she  had  undertaken,  and 
he  therefore  sent  her  to  the  North  London 
Collegiate  School  to  continue  her  studies 
there. 
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Here  her  story  was  in  all  points  just  a 
repetition  of  the  story  of  her  earlier  school- 
days ;  the  same  entire,  unwearying,  un- 
flinching application,  the  same  cheery,  airy 
brightness  out  of  school-hours,  the  same 
sympathetic  sweetness  which  rendered  her 
not  only  the  intellectual  star  of  the  school, 
but  also  the  flower  whose  gracious  fragrance 
every  teacher,  every  school-fellow  wanted  to 
share,  and  gained  a  share  of  as  soon  as  they 
asked  for  it.  The  plan  of  sending  her  to 
the  North  London  Collegiate  school  turned 
out  just  as  her  father  had  expected ;  she 
remained  there  till  she  was  eighteen,  and 
passed  the  higher  Cambridge  examination 
with  the  most  brilliant  results,  taking 
honours  in  it,  and  gaining  an  exhibition  at 
Bedford  College. 

Ellen  now  went  back  once  more  to  reside 
with  her  family.  Her  father  had  left  Read- 
ing and  become  master  of  a  school  at 
Caversham ;  here  he  built  a  pretty  cottage 
in  the  school-grounds  in  which  his  wife  and 
children  lived.  Ellen  re-assumed  the  post  of 
teacher  to  the  younger  children  with  more 
eagerness  and  earnestness  than  ever  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  she  did  not  give  up  her  own 
mental  culture ;  she  wanted  to  pass  the 
examination  opened  for  women  at  University 
College  at  about  this  period,  and  began  to 
study  accordingly.  The  hours  of  the  day 
had  to  be  hoarded  and  carefully  parcelled 
out  in  order  that  she  might  be  able  to  carry 
on  the  two  tasks  she  had  undertaken  to 
perform — the  task  of  educating  others  and 
the  task  of  educating  herself  simultaneously. 
Her  daily  plan  was  to  go  to  bed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  children,  and  to  rise  at  four  in 
the  morning,  in  order  to  have  a  few  quiet, 
undisturbed  hours  to  herself  for  carrying  on 
her  own  studies.  She  must  have  been  a 
very  bright  picture  sitting  there,  in  those 
morning  hours,  in  the  still,  sleep-bound  house, 
with  the  light  of  the  early-kindled  lamp,  or 
of  the  golden  rays  of  dawn  falling  upon  her 
earnest,  expressive  face  as  she  bent  over  her 
well-loved  books.  The  way  in  which  Ellen 
"Watson  at  this  period  undertook  thoroughly 
two  distinct  kinds  of  mental  work — her  own 
culture  and  instructing  the  young — is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  that  many-sidedness 
which  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  her  most 
striking  intellectual  characteristics. 

Ellen  Watson  did  not  show  any  special 
symptoms  of  the  disease  which  was  to  cut 
short  so  early  such  a  bright  earthly  career 
until  she  was  nineteen ;  at  that  age  she 
happened  to  catch  a  very  severe  cold,  which 
revealed  the  hitherto  dormant  seeds  of  the 


malady.  After  that  her  lungs  were  always 
more  or  less  delicate ;  she  was  often  confined 
to  the  house  during  the  winter,  and  some- 
times compelled  to  seek  warmer  air  at 
Bournemouth. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  her  constant 
devotion  to  work  of  one  sort  or  another,  or 
the  ceaseless  restlessness  of  her  mental 
powers,  which  so  rarely  gave  themselves  any 
repose,  had  anything  to  do  with  hurrying  on 
the  footsteps  of  disease.  To  a  certain  extent 
her  intellectual  activity  may  have  been  said, 
together  with  her  indomitable  spirit,  to  have 
enabled  her  to  make  her  own  life  useful,  and 
the  lives  of  those  around  her  sunny,  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  most  people  in  her 
physical  condition  would  have  done.  The 
brave  young  soul  struggled  gallantly  and 
without  a  murmur  against  disease  and  weak- 
ness and  suffering,  and  for  a  while  gained 
the  victory. 

There  is  a  feature  which  has  an  almost 
comic  touch  about  it  connected  with  the 
chapter  of  Ellen  Watson's  life  to  which  we 
have  now  come.  One  morning  Professor 
Carey  Foster,  a  professor  of  University 
College,  London,  is  surprised  out  of  all  his 
professorial,  dignified  calm  by  the  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  a  lady,  asking  to  be  allowed  to 
study  physical  science  under  his  direction. 
University  College,  just  at  this  moment,  is 
acting  very  generously  towards  women  in 
the  way  of  opening  examinations  to  them; 
but  physical  science  is  a  kingdom  of  know- 
ledge as  yet  uninvaded  by  petticoats  as  far 
as  the  college  is  concerned ;  Professor  Carey 
Foster  is,  moreover,  a  large-hearted,  broad- 
minded  man,  and  he  gives  his  unknown 
female  correspondent  advice  and  directions, 
and  allows  her  to  come  and  study  in  the 
physical  laboratory  of  the  University  when 
she  pleases. 

Some  months  later  another  professor  of 
the  London  University,  Professor  Clifford, 
the  mathematical  professor  it  is  this  time, 
receives  a  similar  letter,  and  again  the  Pro- 
fessorial mind  suffers  somewhat  of  a  shock. 
This  time  the  lady's  request  is  that  she  may 
be  permitted  to  attend  the  mathematical 
professor's  lectures ;  and  he  also  grants  what 
she  asks  in  the  same  liberal  spirit  as  his 
colleague.  Hereupon  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  wondering  in  both  Professorial  heads  as 
to  what  this  prodigy  of  female  learning  will 
be  like  when  she  makes  her  appearance  in 
the  flesh.  They  picture  to  themselves  all 
sorts  of  fearful  and  wonderful  vagaries  in 
female  costume,  all  sorts  of  terrible  mon- 
strosities in  the  shape  of  fearful  and  won- 
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derful  female  faces  and  figures.     What  is 

their  astonishment  when  the  new  pupil,  the 

|  wonder,   the    phenomenon,    appears    in  the 

i  shape  of  a  girl  of  twenty,  with  eyes  shining 

|   with  clear  intelligence,  and  lips  that  know 

how  to  smile  quite  as  well  as  they  know  how 

to  utter  scientific  and  mathematical  terms  ! 

In  order  to  attend  regularly  the  lectures 

of  her  two  friendly  professors,  Ellen  Watson 

':  left  her  home  at  Caversham  for  a  time  and 

I  came  to  reside  in  London,  in  the  family  of 

a  Mrs.  Hughes,  who  soon  grew  very  much 

|  attached  to  her  young  inmate.     Her  industry 

I  and  perseverance  in  making  the  most  of  the 

\  advantages  she  had  thus  obtained  for  herself 

|  were  of  a  class  and  quality  seldom  found  in 

\  female    students.      Mathematics    especially 

engaged    her    every    mental    faculty ;    she 

attacked  them  with   an   intensity  of  grasp 

which  would  brook  no  hindrance,  which  made 

f  light  of  every  obstacle ;  yet  even  while  her 

mental  powers  were  so  thoroughly  engaged, 

her  love  of  teaching  and  great  aptitude  for 

I  it  again  asserted  their  rights,  and  she  had 

two  or  three  pupils  in  hand  all  the  while 

tshe  was  studying  so  ceaselessly  herself.    The 

i.  result  of  this  period  of  unwearying  applica- 

i  tion  was  most  triumphant    for  Ellen  ;    she 

.passed  first  in  the  mathematical  examination 

for  1877,  and  gained  in  consequence  the  Mayer 

i  de  Rothschild  exhibition  for  that  year. 

It  may  be   said  that  what  Ellen  Watson 
did    at   this     time    in    University    College 
entitles  her  to  the  name  of  a   pioneer  to 
!  whom  her  sex  owes  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude ;  she  showed  what   female  intellect  is 
(capable    of,  and    shattered   most  gloriously 
land   effectively  all  old-fashioned  prejudices 
Against  the  participation  of  girls  in  the  bene- 
fits of  a  university  education.     Who   could 
[ever  again  speak  against  women  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  most  learned  and  solid  branches 
I  pf  study,  and  competing  in  them  with  men, 
l-vho  saw  the  perfect  womanly  sweetness  and 
!,owliness  of  this  girl,  who  stood  first  in  the 
|nathematical  examination  !     She  went  back 
liter  it  to  be  as  entirely  the  light  and  the 
refreshing  breeze  of  her  home  as  ever. 
I    No  picture  of  Ellen  Watson  can  be  com- 
plete without  the  mention  of  the  fact  that 
ler   numerous    friendships   formed    one    of 
;  (he  greatest  and  brightest  joys  of  her  life. 
|Chere  was  in  her  warm,  loving,  sympathetic 
iiature  a  peculiar  faculty  for  winning  friends 
jnd  keeping  them ;  she  had  also  a  wondrous 
lower  of  gaining  the  affection  and  confidence 
'f  people  of  the  most  different  characters, 
jispositions,  and    minds.       Her    numerous 
(fiends  all  regarded  her  with  a  like  devoted 


attachment,  though  many  of  them  were 
very  far  asunder  from  each  other  in  pursuits, 
opinions,  and  sentiments. 

Among  her  friends  may  be  especially 
noticed,  as  having  a  marked  influence  in 
helping  her  to  unfold  her  best  gifts,  Mrs, 
Congreve,  an  American  lady,  and  Professor 
Clifford.  Of  Professor  Clifford  she  always 
spoke  with  peculiar  reverence  and  affection, 
calling  him  her  dear  master.  His  com- 
paratively early  death,  which  took  place 
before  her  own,  was  one  of  the  real  sorrows 
of  her  life. 

Space  forbids  our  doing  more  than  glance 
at  Ellen  Watson's  religious  convictions. 
Though  for  some  little  time  she  walked  in  a 
mist  of  painful  doubts,  she  at  length  reached 
the  eternal  light,  and  its  rays  permeated  heart 
and  soul  to  their  most  inmost  depths,  filling 
her  with  happiness  unspeakable.  During 
all  the  latter  end  of  her  life  her  religious 
faith  was  her  chief  treasure  and  strength, 
and  she  died  with  the  beautiful  words  of  the 
ascription  at  the  close  of  the  Church  of 
England's  Communion  Service  on  her  lips. 
The  complete  change  of  a  woman  of  such 
high  intellect  from  vague  scepticism  to 
clearest,  most  assured  faith  is  another  glori- 
ous triumph  for  Christianity,  and  may  well 
and  profitably  in  these  days  be  held  up  for 
men's  and  women's  eyes  to  look  upon. 

Ellen  Watson's  health  now  began  to  cause 
more  and  more  anxiety  to  her  family ;  she 
strove  to  appear  unaltered,  and  to  take  the 
long  walks  with  her  father  as  usual,  which 
her  dear  congenial  companionship  made  such 
a   refreshment   to  him ;  but  she  could  not 
hide  the  truth.     The   medical  men   recom- 
mended  change   to    a  warmer  climate,,  and 
after   many  doubts  and  discussions  it  was 
settled  that  Ellen  should  accompany  one  of 
her  brothers,  who  was  just  then  starting  for 
South  Africa.     It  was  a  heavy  trial  for  her, 
as  may  well  be  supposed,  that  parting  from 
the  dear  ones  who  had  to  be  left  behind  ; 
yet  still  she  was  upheld  by  her  own  cheery, 
hopeful  spirit,  and  by  the  prospect  of  work 
which  she  promised  herself  she  would  do  in 
the  distant   land   to  which  she  was  going. 
Cultivated    English    women    were    greatly 
needed  in  the  colony  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  education,  and  she  would  be  foremost  in 
the  band. 

With  her  brother  at  her  side,  and  sur- 
rounded by  many  pleasant  social  companions, 
Ellen  Watson  was  far  from  finding  the 
voyage  a  tedious  period.  Soon  after  her 
arrival  at  Cape  Town  she  was  very  warmly 
welcomed   by   Mr.  and   Mrs.  Buckland  and 
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their  numerous  family,  and  quickly  slipped 
into  a  domestic  place  among  them  ;  for  the 
rest  of  her  life  they  were  some  of  her  dearest 
and  most  familiar  friends,  and  her  affection 
for  them  formed  a  golden  link  to  unite  her 
to  this  new  land,  which  was  to  be  from 
henceforth  the  scene  of  her  story. 

Ellen  Watson  did  not,  however,  remain 
very  long  with  these  new  friends ;  she 
wanted  to  be  at  work,  and  an  opening  for  it 
was  offered  to  her  in  the  Diocesan  school  at 
Graham's  Town.  Thither  accordingly  she 
went,  and  was  most  cordially  received  by 
Canon  and  Mrs.  Espin.  She  began  her  work 
in  the  school  immediately,  and  soon  proved 
how  competent  she  was  for  the  situation, 
both  by  the  method  in  which  she  taught  and 
by  the  influence  she  gained  over  her  many 
pupils. 

It  is  probable  that  Ellen  Watson,  had  she 
lived  a  few  years  longer,  would  have  left  a 
bright,  particular  mark  for  herself  on  the 
page  of  English  literature.  She  wrote  some 
papers,  in  which  there  are  signs  of  consider- 
able power,  in  The  South  African  Review, 
and  she  was  preparing  to  write  in  the  Eng- 
lish periodicals.  There  are  also  extant  some 
well-written  papers  on  Savonarola  and  other 
great  men,  which  she  intended  for  lectures 
to  be  delivered  to  her  pupils.  There  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  she  was  beginning  to 
develope  much  talent  in  this  direction  of  in- 
tellectual labour  had  her  life  been  prolonged. 

The  improvement  in  Ellen's  health  was 
not  as  great  as  it  had  been  hoped  it  would 


be  after  she  came  to  live  in  the  South  African 
climate.  Those  around  her,  who  watched  her 
with  eyes  of  interest  and  affection,  perceived 
that  the  cheek  was  paler  and  the  step  slower, 
but  she  herself  would  acknowledge  no  failure 
of  strength.  Still  the  gallant  spirit  bore  up 
against  physical  weakness,  and  still  the 
slender  form,  with  the  rebellious  profusion 
of  wavy  hair  clustering  round  the  nobly- 
shaped  head,  and  the  face  where  cheek  and 
eyes  shone  with  a  fatal  brilliance,  stood  up 
before  her  girls,  while  the  clear,  incisive 
words  of  explanation  or  instruction  left  her 
lips  as  freely  as  ever.  She  had  even  formed 
a  plan  for  seeking  a  new  arena  of  work  in  a 
school  connected  with  St.  Michael's  Home 
at  Bloemfontein,  a  town  in  the  Orange  Free 
State,  where  she  believed  she  should  find 
still  more  to  do  both  for  God  and  man. 

That  journey  to  Bloemfontein,  however, 
which  many  of  her  friends  dreaded  for  her 
in  the  present  weak  state  of  her  health,  was 
never  to  be  undertaken  by  her ;  she  was  to 
travel  instead  into  a  better  country.  She 
caught  cold  going  to  an  evening  service,  and 
violent  hemorrhage  soon  came  on.  At  first 
the  medical  men  had  hopes  of  her  life,  and 
though  she  could  not  go  to  her  beloved  work 
at  the  school,  she  listened  with  eager  interest 
to  every  detail  concerning  it ;  but  again  the 
hemorrhage  returned,  she  sank  rapidly,  and 
with  the  words  of  prayer  and  praise  on  her 
lips,  passed  gently  away,  leaving  a  beautiful 
story  for  English  girls  to  read. 

Alice  King. 


JOAN   WENTWORTH. 

By   KATHARINE  S.    MACQUOID. 
CHAPTER,  XXII. 


AN   EXCURSION. 


N  the  way  home 
Celie  remarked  her 
friend's  unusual 
silence,  but  she  at- 
tributed it  to  fa- 
tigue. It  had  been 
arranged  that  Celie 
was  to  sleep  at  the 
chateau,  and  Mrs. 
Wentworth  told 
both  girls  that  they  could  go  to  bed  as  early 
as  they  chose  after  such  a  long  day  in  the 


open  air;  for  it  was  late  in  the  evening 
before  they  reached  home,  as  they  had 
driven  on  and  dined  at  Baud,  the  nearest 
town  they  could  hear  of. 

"  I  am  sure  Joan  is  very  tired,"  her  mother 
had  said,  "  she  is  so  silent ;  I  have  heard 
nothing  about  the  fair  and  its  doings." 

And  Joan  had  answered,  "I  will  tell  you 
about  it  to-morrow,  mother,"  and  had  gone 
off  to  bed ;  so  that  Celie  was  surprised  when 
a  tap  came  at  her  door,  and  Joan  appeared, 
looking  very  pale  in  her  long  white  dressing- 
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gown,  with  her  dark  hair  hanging  over  her 
shoulders. 

"What  is  it?  are  you  ill,  my  dearest 
Jeanne  ? "  Celie  went  to  meet  her,  and  put 
both  arms  round  her. 

Joan  laughed. 

"I'm  not  ill,  you  dear  old  thing,  I  am  only 
tired,  but  I  want  a  talk.  You  don't  mind, 
do  you?  I  won't  keep  you  up,  but  I  have 
got  a  trouble  in  my  mind,  and  I  know  you 
will  help  me." 

"  If  I  can,  dear,  but  I  do  not  know  if  I 
am  able,"  said  Celie,  timidly. 

Joan  kissed  her.  "Yes  you  can,"  she 
said,  and  then  she  put  Celie  into  her  easy- 
chair,  and  seated  herself  on  its  cushioned 
arm. 

"  I  feel  so  bothered  about  something,"  she 
said,  rocking  herself  backwards  and  forwards, 
"  that  I  know  I  shan't  sleep  till  I  have  told 
you  what  is  worrying  me.  You  saw  that 
tall  girl,  Augusta  Morris ;  I  told  you  she  is 
an  old  schoolfellow.  I  used  to  think  her 
stupid — everybody  did  ;  I  mean  at  lessons,  or 
anything  like  that ;  she  was  clever  enough 
about  worldly  things.  Well,  she  says  she  is 
going  to  write  a  book  and  get  it  published. 
Stop  a  minute,  please,"  for  Celie  was  going 
to  speak.  "  Then,  Celie,  you  have  also  said 
that  you  are  going  to  do  something  with 
your  time ;  it  makes  me  feel  good-f or  nothing. 
I  don't  see  why  I  should  not  do  something 
with  my  time." 

For  answer  Celie  lay  back  in  her  chair 
and  laughed. 

Joan  plunged  both  hands  in  among  her 
hair. 

"  Why  do  you  laugh  ?  Is  that  what  you 
call  helping  me  ? "  she  said,  with  a  tragic  look 
in  her  eyes. 

"I  beg  your  pardon," — Celie  sat  up  and 

looked  grave, — "  I  laughed  because  it  seemed 

!  to  me  that  you  and    Mademoiselle  Morris 

and  I  are  all  very  different,  and  therefore  it 

is  absurd  that  we  should  be  expected  to  act 

i  alike ;  then,  again,  if  I  propose  to  earn  my 

i  living  it  is  because  I  must  do  so,  it  is  my 

i  only  resource ;  I  have  been  brought  up  with 

that  idea  ;  for  you  it  is  different." 

"That's  where  you  are  quite  mistaken," 
said  Joan  impetuously.  "  I  have  already 
told  you  that  so  long  as  Uncle  Wentworth 
lives  we  must  be  poor;  and  I  have  heard 
people  say  that  he  may  live  to  a  great  age. 
I  believe  we  must  always  be  poor.  Mamma 
has  now  to  do  all  sorts  of  things  she  is  not 
accustomed  to ;  why  should  not  I  do  some- 
thing to  help  her?" 


"  Well,"  Celie  said,  "  to  begin  with,  you 
are  much  younger  than  either  Miss  Morris 
or  I,  and  for  the  present  your  health  is  not 
good  enough  even  to  study." 

"I  might  do  something,"  said  Joan  de- 
spondently. "  I  used  to  think  I  was  more 
clever  than  Augusta,  and  yet  I  am  sure 
I'm  not  clever  enough  to  write  a  book;  I 
should  never  have  thought  of  such  a  way  of 
improving  myself." 

Celie  laughed  again. 

"  Are  you  sure  writing  will  improve  Miss 
Morris  ?  You  say  she  is  not  clever ;  what  can 
she  write  about  1  May  not  this  writing  be 
much  greater  waste  of  time  than  reading,  or 
music,  or  any  pursuit  really  suited  to  her 
age?" 

"  Why  should  age  make  a  difference  ? "  said 
Joan.  "  I  always  thought  that  writers  were 
born  clever,  and  that  it  was  only  an  accident 
when  they  did  not  begin  to  write  early." 

Celie  looked  thoughtful. 

"  You  must  ask  some  one  cleverer  than  I 
am  about  it,"  she  said,  and  she  stifled  a 
yawn.  "I  fancied  that  only  real  geniuses 
began  to  write  young;  and  it  is  possible 
that  even  genius  would  be  the  better  for  the 
experience  and  cultivation  which  only  years 
can  give.  But,  Jeanne,  when  you  have  such 
a  good  and  wise  mother  why  do  you  not  ask 
her  opinion  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  will ;  and  now  I'll  leave  you  in 
peace,  you  dear,  drowsy  old  dormouse."  She 
gave  Celie  a  hug.  "  You  have  done  me  good 
though,  by  saying  perhaps  Augusta  will 
waste  her  time.  Perhaps  she  will ;  it  is  an 
immense  relief;  for  though  I  didn't  think 
much  of  her  idea,  it  somehow  made  me  feel 
as  if  I  were  lazy  in  comparison.  I  had 
never  decided  whether  I  was  doing  the  best 
I  could  with  my  time." 

"  Perhaps  you  did  what  you  were  told 
to  do."  Celie  smiled.  "  I  fancy  that  is 
safer  than  telling  others  what  you  intend 
to  do.  Good  night,  dear,  your  eyes  look 
so  heavy." 

"Evidently  she  dislikes  Augusta,"  Joan 
thought,  as  she  went  back  to  her  room.  "  I 
almost  hope  the  Morrises  won't  come  to 
Auray,  and  yet  I  do  want  to  hear  more 
about  this  writing." 

She  went  to  bed  and  dreamed  that  she 
wrote  a  book,  and  that  when  it  was  nearly 
finished  Fred  and  Willie  burnt  it,  and  that 
squibs  and  all  sorts  of  fireworks  came  out  of 
the  paper. 

There  was  no  chance  next  day  of  renewing 
the  talk  with  Celie.     Mr.  Wentworth  had 
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engaged  a  boat,  and  Jean  Picard  and  his 
boy  were  to  row  them  down  the  river  to 
Loc-Maria-Ker,  and  if  the  currents  were  not 
too  strong  on  the  Morbihan,  they  were  to 
cross  "  the  little  sea  "  as  far  as  the  grotto  of 
Gavr'  Inis.  Celie  had  not  seen  any  of  these 
wonders,  and  she  was  delighted  at  the  pros- 
pect. Joan  was  surprised  by  the  change  in 
her  friend.  Celie  talked  and  laughed  this 
morning  at  breakfast,  and  seemed  quite  at 
her  ease. 

**  I  like  Celie  extremely,"  Mary  said  when 
she  and  Joan  were  left  alone  together  ;  "  she 
is  so  amiable  and  natural ;  she  makes  no 
effort  to  induce  people  to  like  her — one 
cannot  help  it." 

"Thank  you,  Mary  dear,"  and  quite  for- 
getting Mary's  horror  of  sentiment,  Joan 
warmly  kissed  her  sister. 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  thank  me."  Mary 
settled  her  collar,  deranged  by  Joan's  effusive- 
ness. "  I  like  Celie  Dupont  for  herself,  not 
because  she  is  your  friend." 

Joan  turned  away  ;  this  was  one  of  Mary's 
speeches  that  wounded  her,  and  yet  Mary 
meant  no  offence,  only  her  want  of  imagin- 
ation prevented  her  from  seeing  from  any 
point  of  view  but  her  own. 

But  Joan  had  no  time  to  indulge  reflec- 
tions, her  father's  voice  was  calling  her  from 
the  garden. 

';  Joan,  Joan,"  he  cried,  "we  are  waiting 
for  you;  make  haste,  or  we  shall  lose  the 
tide." 

Joan  ran  out  by  the  side  gate,  and  soon 
saw  the  boat  at  the  landing-place  lower 
down. 

Jean  Picard  gave  her  a  hearty  welcome  in 
his  full  greasy  voice.  He  was  very  unlike  a 
Breton  in  looks,  Joan  thought;  broad-chested 
and  stout,  with  a  sunburnt  skin  that  had 
been  once  fair,  white  hair  cut  short,  and 
large  blue  eyes.  In  his  blue  and  white 
striped  shirt,  blue  trousers,  and  scarlet  cap 
he  made  a  striking  figure,  in  handsome  con- 
trast to  the  dark,  slouching,  sulky-looking 
Breton  lad  who  helped  to  row. 

"  Good  day,  Ma'm'zelle,"  said  Picard, 
"  you  need  have  no  fear ;  the  Morbihan  is 
only  dangerous  to  fools  who  do  not  under- 
stand its  current ;  but  with  me,  Jean  Picard," 
here  he  slapped  his  chest,  "  you  are  as  safe 
as  in  your  bed." 

The  sky  was,  however,  covered  with  grey 
clouds ;  and  although  they  were  all  in  gay 
spirits,  and  admired  the  scenery  as  they 
rowed  down  the  river,  Mr.  Wentworth 
prophesied  a  change  in  the  weather.     Jean 


Picard  appeared  to  be  deaf  to  this  remark, 
and  began  to  discuss  the  conduct  of  the 
Government,  and  to  announce  his  dissatis- 
faction with  the  reigning  powers. 

The  sky,  however,  darkened  gradually  as 
they  drew  near  the  mouth  where  the  river 
loses  itself  in  the  "  little  sea,"  and  the 
ruined  chateaux  which  Picard  pointed  out 
looked  like  gloomy  sentinels  on  the  shore. 

All  at  once  the  clumsy  sailor  boy  opened 
his  mouth  for  the  first  time,  and  shouted  out 
some  Breton  words,  while  he  pointed  vehe- 
mently to  the  coast  on  the  right.  They  all 
looked,  and  there  on  the  long  low  shore,  a 
glaring  white  against  the  darkening  sky, 
were  the  houses  and  the  church  of  Loc- 
Maria-Ker.  Jean  Picard  glanced  behind 
him  for  a  moment,  then  he  shook  his  head, 
frowned,  and  shrugged  his  broad-striped 
shoulders. 

"  We  should  have  started  sooner,"  he  said, 

sorrowfully.   "  We  have  missed  the  tide  ;  it  is 

no  longer  possible  to  land  at  Loc-Maria-Ker." 

Joan  looked  dismayed,  but  Celie  began  to 

question  the  boatman. 

"  You  do  not  mean  that  we  cannot  get 
ashore  at  all,"  she  said ;  "  you  mean  we 
cannot  reach  the  landing-place,  is  it  not  so  1 " 
"  It  is  true."  Jean  Picard  was  plainly 
upset  that  the  expedition  had  not  been  a 
complete  success.  "  Mademoiselle  is  right, 
but  it  is  possible  that  Mademoiselle  and 
Ma'm'zelle  Jeanne  will  wet  their  feet  and 
their  dresses,  ma  foi"  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders  again,  and  addressed  himself  to 
Mr.  Wentworth.  "  It  will  not,  however,  be 
the  fault  of  Jean  Picard,  monsieur." 

As  the  boat  approached  nearer  the  shore, 
they  saw  that  long  lines  of  brown  seaweed 
and  sand  intervened  between  them  and  the 
rude  pier,  the  water  which  divided  these 
lines  being  too  shallow  to  float  the  heavy 
boat,  built  to  withstand  the  violent  currents 
that  sometimes  make  the  Morbihan  difficult 
to  navigate. 

Jean  Picard  had  to  row  on  till  he  came  to 
a  broad  heap  of  seaweed.  He  jumped  on  to 
this,  and  handed  Joan  and  Celie  out  of  the 
boat,  pointing  out  to  them  a  fairly  dry  way 
over  blocks  of  stone  sunk  in  the  sand. 

By  this  time  the  grey  clouds  had  become 
leaden-hued  and  the  rain  began  to  come 
down  heavily.  Jean  Picard  again  slapped 
his  broad  chest  and  execrated  the  delay 
which  had  kept  them  from  starting.  Even 
when  they  reached  firm  ground  it  was  not 
pleasant  walking. 

The  scene  was  striking ;  the  weird,  deso- 
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late  look  of  the  place,  and  the  heavy  sky 
and  falling  rain  made  it  even  dismal  as 
they  crossed  the  lonely  waste.  Fragments 
of  menhirs  and  half-buried  dolmens  appeared 
all  around.  These  grey  misshapen  stones 
had  the  look  of  petrilied  monsters  as  they 
couched  grim  and  uncouth  on  the  dull  green 
waste.  There  was  scarcely  a  tree  to  break 
the  monotony,  and  the  rain,  which  partially 
veiled  the  scene,  was  in  harmony  with  its 
gloom  and  with  the  dismal  legends  connected 
with  the  stones.  Tradition  said  that  many 
human  lives  had  been  sacrificed  on  the  fiat 
upper  stone  of  the  do]  mens. 

When  the  party  came  near  the  inn  they 
stopped  while  Mr.  Wentworth  found  a 
guide — a  young  boy  who  looked  like  a 
gipsy. 

Presently  he  led  them  to  a  sort  of  waste 
overgrown  with,  furze,  and  here,  lying  prone 
like  an  overthrown  giant,  they  found  the 
great  menhir,  Men-er-H'roeck  (the  Stone  of 
the  Fairy),  as  it  is  called  in  Breton.  Both 
the  girls  had  read  an  .account  of  the  huge 
obelisk,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  point, 
as  it  stood  erect  upwards  of  sixty  feet,  to 
which  all  the  avenues  of  Carnac  tended  ; 
the  great  stone  of  worship  of  that  prehis- 
toric period,  which  has  left  such  inefface- 
able records  of  its  existence  scattered  over 
the  soil  of  Brittany.  The  size  of  the 
menhir,  however,  far  surpassed  their  expect- 
ations. Mr.  Wentworth  measured  it,  and 
found  that  it  must  have  been  thirteen  feet 
wide  and  about  seven  feet  deep  ;  whether 
it  ever  stood  erect,  or  whether  it  was  after- 
wards broken  into  pieces  seemed  to  be  a 
mystery. 

A  few  steps  further  brought  them  to 
Caesar's  table,  a  very  huge  dolmen,  also  called 
Table  des  Marchands.  Joan  crept  below  the 
capstone  to  see  the  axe  which  she  had  read 
was  carved  on  its  under-side,  and  then  she 
and  Celie  both  clambered  on  to  the  top  of 
it.  They  got  a  view  over  the  Morbihan, 
though  somewhat  obscured  by  the  continued 
downpour  of  rain,  and  they  saw  too  the  sad- 
looking,  colourless  village  of  Loc-Maria-Ker, 
with  its  surrounding  of  grey  sea  and  dull 
stone- strewn  w^aste  ;  the  only  relief  to  the 
eye  being  the  scarlet  skirts  of  the  women, 
with  their  long-tailed  white  calico  caps  and 
broad  white  flannel  aprons,  tied  across  the 
legs  behind  by  a  double  set  of  strings. 

After  this  they  visited  two  other  dolmens, 
but  Mr.  Wentworth  was  in  a  hurry  to  get 
back  to  the  inn,  as  he  said  they  were  all 
getting  wet  through.     "When  at  last  they 


reached  it  they  found  Jean  Picard  urgent 
that  they  should  hasten  to  the  boat. 

"  If  we  start  at  once,"  he  said,  "  the 
current  will  not  be  too  strong,  but  La 
Jument  is  gaining  power,  and  I  may  find 
some  difficulty  in  resisting  her  and  in  keep- 
ing the  chenal1  that  will  take  us  safely  to 
Gavr'  Inis." 

Mr.  Wentworth  shook  his  head  and  turned 
away  from  Joan's  imploring  eyes. 

"  My  man,"  he  said,  "  I  have  no  doubt  you 
would  take  us  all  right  in  spite  of  La  Jument, 
but  even  if  we  could  land  easily  we  should 
be  wet  through  before  we  reached  the  grotto, 
and  these  young  ladies  would  take  cold. 
They  must  run  no  more  risk.  I  propose  to 
return  by  carriage  to  Auray." 

Jean  Picard  looked  blank,  he  waved  both 
hands. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur,"  he  said,  "  it  is  a  thousand 
pities,  my  boat  is  in  excellent  trim,  and  I 
should  have  told  you  all  about  the  currents 
of  the  Morbihan,  so  that  you  would  have 
understood  them  when  we  got  well  into  the 
chenal.  Ah,  Monsieur,  it  is  an  opportunity 
lost." 

"  But " — Mr.  Wentworth  smiled — "  we 
will  come  again,  my  good  Picard  ;  wTe  like  you. 
and  your  boat  so  much  that  we  shall  want 
another  trip  in  her  soon ;  we  shrink  to-day 
from  the  rain." 

Jean  Picard  was,  however,  not  to  be 
appeased,  and  he  departed  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

"  Was  ever  such  folly  known,"  he  said 
to  the  innkeeper,  "  when  they  had  such  a 
sea-worthy  boat  as  the  Anna  Blanche  to 
travel  in,  and  I,  Jean  Picard,  at  the  helm. 
How  could  they  be  afraid  of  a  few  drops  of 
water  !  And  I  have  heard  tell  that  the 
English  live  in  an  island  surrounded  by 
water,  and  they  love  it  as  well  as  the  frogs 
do ;  no,  there  must  have  been  some  other 
reason,  it  cannot  be  possible  that  these  people 
feared  a  few  drops  of  rain." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Augusta's  story. 

Next  day  the  rain  continued  to  fall  so  per- 
sistently that  they  could  not  go  out.  In  the 
afternoon  Mrs.  Wentworth,  Celie,  and  Mary 
settled  into  a  working  party  round  a  wood 

1    Chenal  is    the  water   path   between  opposing 
currents. 
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fire  in  the  drawing-room,  Joan  having  pro- 
posed to  read  aloud  to  them. 

"  I  call  this  perfect  happiness,"  she  said  ; 
"  I  like  reading  aloud  better  than  anything 
in  the  world,  and  the  wood  fire  smells 
delicious." 

Mary  was  not  enthusiastic,  and  therefore 
Joan's  enthusiasm  sounded  to  her  like  affecta- 
tion ;  she  had  not  an  idea  how  intensely 
happy  her  young  sister  was  as  she  sat 
reading  that  charming  story  "Unawares" 
aloud  to  the  workers.  Joan  read  well ;  she 
had  that  natural  gift  of  distinct  articulation 
which  of  itself  commands  attention,  and  her 
own  interest  in  the  story  was  so  thorough 
that  it  extended  to  her  listeners.  She  was 
just  in  full  swing,  her  eyes  bright  with 
enjoyment,  when  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  Annik  announced  "  Monsieur  and  Made- 
moiselle Morris." 

Joan  was  keenly  disappointed ;  she  had 
counted  on  at  least  another  hour  of  her 
favourite  employment,  but  there  was  no 
time  for  regret.  She  had  to  greet  Augusta 
wTith  a  smiling  face,  and  introduce  her  to 
her  mother  and  to  Mary,  while  Augusta 
smiled  and  bowed  in  her  pretty  way,  and 
then  presented  the  tall,  angular-looking  youth 
who  accompanied  her  as  "my  brother  John." 

He  was  a  good-looking  fellow,  but  terribly 
shy  ;  perhaps  it  was  rather  embarrassing  to 
find  himself  among  four  strange  ladies,  and 
Augusta's  perfect  ease  and  winning  manner 
only  made  him  appear  stiffer. 

Both  Joan  and  Celie  felt  for  him,  but 
Celie  was  shy  at  talking  English  to  strangers, 
and  John  Morris  said  he  could  not  speak 
any  French.  Joan  longed  to  help  him,  but 
Augusta  directed  so  much  of  her  conversa- 
tion to  her  that  she  was  obliged  to  answer, 
and  John  Morris  was  left  to  stiffen  into  total 
silence. 

At  last  Mrs.  Wentworth  said,  "  Joan, 
will  you  take  Mr.  Morris  to  the  dining- 
room?     Your  father  is  there,  I  think." 

As  soon  as  John  Morris  found  himself  in 
the  hall,  freed  from  the  spell  of  so  many 
female  eyes,  he  began  to  talk. 

"  I  believe  I  know  your  brother,  don't 
1 1 "  he  said.  "  He  must  be  brother  to  your 
sister  by  the  likeness ;  I  mean  Willie 
Wentworth — he's  in  the  lower  fifth  at 
Rugby." 

Joan's  eyes  sparkled  and  her  face  glowed 
with  pleasure.  She  stopped  before  the 
dining-room  door. 

"Oh,  how  delightful !  And  you  really 
know  Willie  I     Are  you — "  she  was  going 


to  say  "  friends,"  and  then,  as  she  looked 
at  the  tall  young  fellow,  so  much  older  than 
Willie,  she  saw  how  unlikely  such  a  friend- 
ship would  be. 

But  John  Morris  was  not  so  attractive  as 
his  sister  Augusta,  and  he  had  much  more 
sympathy  with  others.  He  smiled  as  he 
answered  Joan's  unfinished  sentence. 

"  I  was  in  the  sixth,  and  I  only  knew  your 
brother  by  sight  as  one  of  the  pluckiest 
fellows  in  the  school.  I  am  not  going  back, 
or  I  certainly  should  try  to  know  him." 

Joan  felt  deeply  interested  in  her  new 
acquaintance,  and  she  at  once  wanted  to 
find  out  what  Augusta's  brother  was  really 
like. 

"  Are  you  glad  or  sorry  that  you  are  not 
going  back  ?  "  She  fixed  her  great  dark  eyes 
on  his  face. 

The  young  fellow  could  nob  help  smiling 
at  her  earnestness. 

"  I  don't  know  yet,"  he  said  ;  "  I  shan't 
know,  I  expect,  till  I  have  begun  my  new 
work,  and  then  perhaps  I  shall  wish  I  was 
back  at  school.     I  am  going  to  Oxford." 

Joan  sighed.  "  Fred  was  to  have  gone  to 
Oxford  ;  he  is  my  eldest  brother,  you  know  ; 
he  has  gone  to  business  instead." 

John  Morris  had  heard  something  about 
the  changes  that  had  come  to  the  Went- 
worths,  and  he  looked  grave  and  sympathetic. 

"  What  a  bore,"  he  said. 

Joan  suddenly  remembered  that  she  had 
been  sent  with  John  Morris  to  find  her 
father,  and  that  it  was  rather  unusual  to 
keep  a  visitor  standing  in  the  hall  while 
she  talked  to  him.  She  opened  the  door, 
and  saw  with  much  relief  that  her  father 
was  in  the  dining-room ;  she  presented  his 
visitor  to  him,  and  then  she  went  back  to 
Augusta. 

When  she  came  into  the  room  Joan  saw 
at  once  that  her  mother  and  Mary  looked 
charmed  by  their  pretty  visitor ;  even  Celie 
was  smiling,  although  Augusta  addressed 
very  little  of  her  conversation  to  the  French 
girl. 

"  No,  I  did  not  care  much  about  it,"  Miss 
Morris  was  saying  as  Joan  came  in  ;  "  the 
people  looked  dull  and  dirty,  and  that  affair 
of  the  angel  seemed  to  me  extremely  silly." 

"  Oh,  Augusta,"  Joan  burst  out,  "are  you 
talking  about  the  fair  %  You  are  not  finding 
fault  with  it  1  Why,  it  was  the  most  quaint, 
picturesque  sight  I  ever  saw.  Didn't  you 
like  the  dresses  1  did  you  watch  the  people's 
faces  when  the  fireworks  went  off  1 " 

Augusta  gave  a  little  gentle  laugh. 
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"  I  am  not  enthusiastic,  you  know,  Joan ; 
I  was  really  afraid  some  of  those  bits  of 
lighted  paper  would  fall  near  me.  It  was  so 
hot  too,  my  eyes  ached  with  the  glare,  and 
the  smell  of  the  cooking  was  so  very  un- 
pleasant ;  the  whole  thing  seemed  to  me 
savage  and  uncivilised.  We  English  were  the 
only  respectable  people  present." 

Joan's  eyes  looked  stormy. 

"  I  hate  respectability,"  she  said.  "  If  one 
wants  to  have  everything  nice  and  proper, 
one  should  keep  in  big  towns.  Don't  you  see, 
Augusta,  that  these  Bretons  are  far  behind 
other  northern  French  people  in  civilis- 
ation, and  one  gets  an  idea  from  seeing 
them  of  how  things  used  to  be." 

Augusta  smiled  at  the  others,  she  felt 
sure  they  must  be  amused  by  what  she  con- 
sidered Joan's  eccentricity. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  very  modern,"  she 
said ;  "  I  don't  care  to  know  what  people 
used  to  be,  and  I  shrink  from  dirt  and 
uncouthness,  and  I  think  the  Bretons  are  a 
sadly  dirty  people.  I  wish  papa  would  go 
somewhere  else.  The  only  place  I  care  for 
in  Brittany  is  Quimper,  the  costumes  in  the 
shops  there  are  really  worth  seeing." 

Joan  felt  so  contradictory  that  it  seemed 
safest  to  talk  of  something  else,  and  she  asked 
Augusta  if  she  would  like  to  see  the  garden, 
for  the  rain  had  left  off  since  her  arrival. 
Joan  asked  Celie  to  come  too,  but  the  French 
girl  declined ;  her  keen  perception  detected 
the  patronage  of  Miss  Morris's  tone  in 
speaking  to  her,  with  all  her  meekness  Celie 
was  very  real,  she  greatly  preferred  to  stay 
indoors  with  Mrs.  Wentworth  and  Mary. 

Augusta  walked  on  some  little  way  with- 
speaking.     At  last  she  said — 

"  I  want  to  talk  about  my  book,  Joan,  I 
want  to  know  really  what  you  think  of  it. 
Don't  you  think  it  is  a  delightful  thing  to 
do?  such  a  nice  amusement,  you  know." 

Joan  was  surprised  to  feel  so  dry  and 
hard,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  could  not 
really  have  any  sympathy  with  Augusta,  and 
yet  she  disliked  being  ungracious. 

"  I  never  thought  of  writing  as  an  amuse- 
ment," she  said,  "  it  seems  too  difficult  for 
that." 

"  It  is  not  really  difficult,"  Augusta  said 
complacently;  "I've  done  several  chapters 
of  my  book  already.  When  once  you  begin 
the  pen  seems  to  do  it ;  my  chief  difficulty  is 
the  stopping,  you  know  ;  I'm  afraid  I  put  too 
many  commas,  and  I  can't  make  out  where 
to  put  semi-colons."  Her  face  looked  troubled. 
"  1  thought  perhaps  you  could  help  me.     If 


you  will  come  back  with  us  to  the  hotel  I 
will  read  you  what  I've  done.  I  have  written 
six  chapters,  so  you  see  I  am  getting  on." 

"  Am  I  to  say  what  I  think1?  Suppose  I 
don't  like  it?" 

Augusta  looked  pensive  for  a  moment ;  it 
was  sad  to  see  that  though  Joan  had  im- 
proved, she  was  still  sadly  abrupt. 

"  Well,  I  want  you  to  criticise,  my  dear. 
Papa  said  yesterday  you  look  so  clever  that 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  consult  you;  and 
then  if  I  agree  about  the  faults  you  point 
out,  you  can  alter  them  for  me." 

"  But,"  Joan  said  simply,  "  the  bits  I  alter 
would  be  mine,  not  yours " 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  you  don't  understand," 
said  Augusta  quickly.  "  That  is  a  sort  of 
thing  that's  done.  I  believe  some  people 
have  their  books  corrected  and  altered  in  all 
sorts  of  ways  by  other  people,  and  no  one  is 
any  the  wiser.  I'll  just  tell  you  what  I 
mean  to  do ;  I  mean  to  have  a  companion 
this  winter  who  understands  semi-colons 
and  that  sort  of  mechanical  stuff,  and  I 
shall  make  her  see  to  the  grammar  and  all 
that,  don't  you  know ;  in  fact,  she  can  do 
descriptions  or  any  bits  that  don't  amuse 
me  to  do." 

Joan  was  silent ;  presently  she  said,  "  But 
if  you  only  write  for  your  own  amuse- 
ment, why  need  you  publish  your  book  at 
all?  Won't  it  satisfy  you  to  keep  it  in 
manuscript,  and  read  it  to  your  friends  1 " 

Augusta  flushed. 

"  That  will  not  make  me  an  author, 
Joan."  She  was  growing  impatient  of  her 
friend's  want  of  sympathy,  she  fancied  it 
arose  from  jealousy.  "  I  wish  to  be  an 
author,  I  should  like  to  be  called  an  author. 
I  am  sure  the  story  will  be  interesting ;  I 
have  read  many  books  not  half  so  good  as 
mine  is — I  mean  as  it  will  be  when  it  is 
done.  One  thing  still  bothers  me.  I  have 
not  settled  yet  how  it  is  to  end.  I  had  a 
letter  from  Madge  Plunkett  this  morning  ; 
that  is  what  I  particularly  wanted  to  tell 
you.  She  gives  me  ever  so  much  encourage- 
ment ;  she  says  the  end  is  sure  to  come  all 
right.  I  am  quite  anxious  to  read  it  to  you, 
dear,"  she  said  with  a  winning  smile. 

Joan  was  interested  in  spite  of  her  preju- 
dices, she  could  not  help  feeling  flattered 
that  Augusta  cared  for  her  opinion  ;  but  she 
was  not  reconciled  to  her  friend's  idea. 

"  I  can't  come  to-day,"  she  said,  "  because 
of  Celie  Dupont ;  she  stays  with  us  till  to- 
morrow, and  I  cannot  leave  her." 

"  Well  then,  shall  I  ask  your  mother  to 
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let  you  come  to-morrow  and  spend  the  after- 
noon with  me?  It  will  be  delightful  to 
have  you,  dear." 

"Very  well,"  Joan  said  faintly,  and  as 
they  went  back  to  the  others  she  could  not 
help  wondering  whether  Augusta  would 
really  find  her  visit  delightful. 


CHAPTER    XXIY. 


A    FOOLOMETER. 


Joan  went  home  with  Celie  next  morning, 
and  Madame  Dupont's  sweet  old  dark  eyes 
glistened  as  she  lovingly  embraced  the  two 
girls. 

The  rain  had  cleared  off,  and  they  were 
able  to  sit  in  the  porch  again  and  enjoy  the 
society  of  Pierrot,  who  had  learned  to  call 
•out  "Jeanne"  and  "bojour"  when  the  girl 
appeared  before  the  cottage. 

Madame  Dupont  listened  with  deep  inter- 
est to  the  account  of  the  two  excursions  ; 
but  when  Joan  had  finished  a  lively  descrip- 
tion of  the  descent  of  the  angel,  Celie  put 
in  a  request. 

"  Grandmamma,  if  Jeanne  has  finished  I 
too  have  something  to  tell  you." 

They  both  looked  surprised,  Celie's  manner 
was  so  very  grave. 

"  Yesterday,"  she  went  on,  "  while  you 
were  out  of  the  room,  Jeanne,  Miss  Morris 
told  us  that  her  aunt,  who  has  several  chil- 
dren, wishes  to  find  a  young  French  governess 
to  teach  them  to  speak  French.  Do  you 
think,  Jeanne,  that  1 " 

She  could  not  get  any  further,  Joan 
looked  so  utterly  aghast  at  the  proposal. 

Madame  Dupont  put  on  her  spectacles 
and  looked  first  at  Joan  and  then  at  her 
grandchild. 

"  Jeanne,"  she  said,  "  do  you  know  this 
lady,  the  aunt  of  your  frieud  % " 

"  No  ;  all  I  know  is  that  her  husband  is  a 
very  good  clergyman." 

"  I  have  heard  that  the  wives  of  English 
clergymen  are  not  always  as  amiable  as  are 
their  husbands.  I  cannot,  my  Celie,  let  you 
go  where  you  will  not  be  happy.  Do  you 
think,  Jeanne,  that  your  mother  knows  this 
lady*" 

"  I  don't  know,"  Joan  said ;  "  but  then 
mamma  has  a  good  many  Loudon  friends 
that  I  know  nothing  about." 

"I  will  go  and    see  Mrs.    Wentworth  if 


Celie  wishes,"  the  old  lady  said  ;  "  but  in 
my  opinion  there  is  no  hurry,  and  also  I 
want  to  take  the  advice  of —  Ah,  bah !  I 
had  meant  not  to  tell,"  she  said,  while  her 
eyes  sparkled  with  mischief.  "Aha!  I 
have  a  secret  for  you,  Jeanne,  and  also  a 
surprise." 

Joan  took  both  the  old  lady's  hands,  and 
looked  into  her  laughing  dark  eyes. 

"  You  will  have  to  tell  it,  Madame,"  she 
said,  "  or  you  will  keep  me  awake  all  night ; 
I  never  can  leave  off  thinking  about  a  secret 
I  don't  know.  You  will  certainly  have  to 
tell  me." 

Madame  Dupont's  face  was  comic  in  its 
perplexity. 

"  He  said  I  was  not  to  tell,"  she  murmured. 

Joan  looked  at  Celie,  and  she  saw  at  once 
that  her  friend  was  in  Madame  Dupont's 
confidence.  Celie  had  turned  her  back,  and 
was  stroking  Mousseline  in  the  most  perse- 
vering manner. 

"  I  think  you  are  very  teasing,  both  of 
you,"  the  English  girl  said  bluntly ;  "  it  is 
not  fair  to  tell  me  you  have  a  secret  and  not 
to  say  what  it  is ;  besides,  I  half  guess — " 
She  stopped  and  looked  foolish. 

"  Aha  !  "  said  the  old  lady,  "  if  you  will 
tell  me  your  guess,  Joan,  you  shall  know  if 
you  have  guessed  right." 

Joan  was  not  willing  to  tell ;  at  last  she 
said  slowly,  "Is  it  anything  about — about 
Monsieur  Herbelot  1 " 

Celie  clapped  her  hands,  and  Madame 
Dupont  nodded,  and  lying  back  in  her 
wicker  arm-chair  laughed  heartily. 

"You  are  a  witch,  my  Jeanne,"  she  said. 
"  Well,  then,  it  is  true.  My  cousin  has  pro- 
mised to  come  and  spend  a  few  days  with  us  ; 
he  will  not  bring  Aimee,  and  I  am  glad,  for 
when  the  child  is  here  he  spends  all  his  time 
in  making  sure  that  she  is  well  and  happy ; 
it  is  no  holiday  for  him,  and  besides,  the 
child  is  far  better  without  him.  Well,  I 
shall  not  consent  to  part  from  Celie  till  I 
have  consulted  my  cousin ;  he  is  always  so 
wise  and  so  clever." 

Joan  kept  silence,  but  she  resolved  that 
she  also  would  consult  Monsieur  Herbelot ; 
it  seemed  to  her  that  it  was  impossible  her 
mother  could  give  her  impartial  advice 
about  her  trouble.  "Mother  is  much  too 
unselfish  to  take  help  from  any  one,"  Joan 
thought. 

Marie  Jeanne  came  home  with  her  up 
through  the  hanging  wood,  and  Joan  walked 
as  fast  as  she  could,  knowing  that  the  maid 
could  ill  be  spared.     She  was  very  tired  when 
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she  reached  home,  and  not  at  all  inclined 
to  start  again  for  the  hotel  where  the  Mor- 
rises were  staying ;  the  chateau  was  not 
far  from  Auray,  but  the  road  was  up-hill 
all  the  way.  She  had,  however,  promised 
Augusta,   and    besides  she  felt  nattered  at 


Tired  as  she  was  when  she  started  to  pay 
her  visit  to  Augusta,  Joan  felt  raised  in  her 
o  vvn  opinion ;  she  held  her  head  very  erect, 
and  was  so  absorbed  in  thought  that  Annik, 
who  went  with  her,  noticed  her  silence,  and 
wondered  at  it. 


being  called 


in  as 


.  judge.  She  should  be 
impartial ;  if  she  disapproved  she  should  say 
so  ;  she  would  praise  if  praise  were  deserved, 
but  she  could  not  fancy  that  Augusta  would 
write  anything  worth  hearing. 


Joan  hoped  that  she  should  find  John 
Morris  with  his  sister,  and  have  a  longer 
talk  about  Willie;  she  wished  to  ask  why 
her  brother  was  considered  "  the  pluckiest 
fellow   in   the   school."      She   had    already 
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written  this  praise  to  him,  together  with  her 
longing  wish  to  see  him ;  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  and  Willie  should  be  perfectly 
happy  now  when  they  met,  and  she  often 
pictured  interviews  in  which  they  were  all 
in  all  to  one  another ;  in  which  Willie  never 
teased,  and  she  was  never  satirical.  Experi- 
ence had  failed  to  teach  her  that  the  only 
real  test  of  our  hopes  is  to  measure  them  by 
the  past  rather  than  by  the  untried  future, 
however  promising  and  free  from  temptation 
it  may  appear. 

When  she  reached  the  hotel  and  asked  for 
Miss  Morris,  she  was  told  that  she  was  ex- 
pected by  that  young  lady  in  her  bedroom. 

She  found  Augusta  seated  on  a  red  velvet 
sofa  with  a  pile  of  closely- written  sheets 
beside  her. 

"I  have  been  expecting  you  this  half- 
hour,"  she  said,  with  a  pretty  pout.  "  I 
cannot  read  before  '  them,'  you  know,  so  I 
thought  we  should  be  more  cosy  here. 
Where  will  you  sit  1  I  want  you  to  be  quite 
comfortable,  you  know,  dear  Joan."  She 
pulled  an  easy-chair  forward,  put  a  soft 
cushion  behind  Joan's  head,  and  a  stool  under 
her  feet. 

"Thank  you."  Joan  gave  her  a  grateful 
smile ;  she  had  often  seen  such  attentions 
bestowed  on  Augusta,  and  felt  proud  in  a 
certain  way  at  being  made  so  much  of  by 
her  beautiful  friend. 

And  indeed  Augusta's  face  looked  lovely, 
as  with  a  delicate  flush  on  her  cheeks  she 
placed  herself  on  the  sofa  and  took  up  her 
manuscript. 

"  What  a  lot  you  have  written  !  "  Joan 
said. 

"  Yes,  I've  got  on  ;  you  see,  I  like  it.  My 
pen  goes  so  fast,  I  hardly  stop  to  think.  I 
feel  that  it  is  my  vocation,"  her  friend  said 
gravely,  and  with  a  slightly  repressive  glance 
reduced  Joan  to  silence.  "  I  call  it  a  love 
story,  you  understand,  Joan,  but  I  do  not 
really  believe  in  love  ;  it  is  an  old-fashioned 
and  romantic  idea.  You  know  I  am  quite 
matter-of-fact ;  I  want  to  show  how  absurd 
love  is.  I  won't  begin  at  the  beginning,  I  will 
read  you  a  striking  passage. 

"  This  is  the  sketch  of  what  has  gone  before. 
Yivien  Durrant  is  the  name  of  my  story, 
and  the  name  of  my  heroine  also.  She  has 
accepted  a  man  who  is  suited  to  her  in  every 
way,  money,  position,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  she  has  had  a  silly  sentimental  feel- 
ing for  a  handsome  young  fellow  called  Jack 
Wilmore,  who  has  nothing  to  live  on  and  no 
profession,  and  she,  Yivien,  thinks  the  most 


sensible  way  is  to  meet  him  in  her  father's 
grounds  one  evening,  and  tell  him  that  she 
has  thrown  him  over  because  Mr.  Merton  is 
so  much  better  off,  and  can  make  handsome 
settlements." 

"  Stop,  please,"  said  Joan.  "  Do  you  mean 
that  your  heroine  is  going  to  marry  a  man  for 
the  sake  of  his  money?  I  don't  think  that's 
right." 

Augusta  gave  her  a  superior  smile.  "  Oh, 
yes,  my  dear,  that's  real,  and  I  told  you  I 
was  matter-of-fact ;  besides,  Yivien  is  not 
marrying  him  for  mere  money — money  means 
so  much ;  it  means  position  and  fashion  and 
influence  and  helping  others,  if  people  are 
charitable,  and  a  great  deal  of  comfort  and 
luxury  too." 

Joan  sat  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
she  said,  "  Perhaps  I  know  more  about 
money  than  you  do,  Augusta — at  least  I 
know  that  losing  money  does  not  make 
people  unhappy.  I  believe  some  married 
people  who  are  poor  are  the  happiest ;  they 
can  do  more  for  one  another  than  they  could 
when  they  were  well  off." 

Augusta  stared  out  of  her  blue  eyes  as  if 
she  were  either  very  much  surprised  or  very 
much  bored.  "Had  I  not  better  begin  to 
read  my  story  1 "  she  said.  "  I  suppose  you 
can't  stay  very  long." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can  stay ;  begin  please,"  Joan 
said. 

Augusta  cleared  her  throat,  and  started 
off  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis. 

"  Of  what  account  are  the  needs  of  mere 
men  and  mere  women  in  the  vast  expanse  of 
grand  silent  nature  ! — Don't  you  think,  Joan, 
there  ought  to  be  a  note  of  admiration  after 
nature  % "  Joan  nodded.  "  The  grounds  of 
Yivien's  father  stretched  to  the  verge  of  the 
lofty  cliffs,  at  whose  base  the  unconquerable 
waves  boomed  and  bellowed,  and  ever  and 
anon  dashed  their  briny  tears  over  the  calm 
white  chalk  that  gave  no  response  to  their 
furious  demand  for  prey.  Leaping  higher 
and  higher,  they  seemed  to  lick  Yivien's 
cheek  as  she  leaned  against  the  hurdle  that 
railed  in  the  crumbling  edge,  her  white 
brow  supported  by  one  blue-veined  hand. 
Would  he  come  or  would  he  not  come  ?  that 
was  the  riddle  she  propounded,  on  whose 
solving  her  fate  depended ;  for  should  he 
prove  inexorable,  should  he  refuse  to  accept 
her  refusal,  should  he  persist  in  laying  claim 
to  the  affection  which  she  had  once  had  the 
weakness  to  admit, — Yivien  knew  and  owned 
it  with  a  bitter  smile  that  spread  itself  over 
her   fair    face  in  snake-like  contortions, — 
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Mr.  Merton  might  take  it  into  his  business- 
like head  that  she  had  played  double,  and 
cry  off,  '  I  am  not  for  such  as  you.' " 

Augusta  gave  a  triumphant  glance  at  her 
friend  when  she  reached  this  point. 

«  Well  1 " 

"  It  sounds  very  romantic,"  Joan  said. 

"  My  dear,  that  is  not  romantic,  it's  only 
the  w.ay  it's  done.  If  you  notice,  you  will  see 
I  have  simply  used  the — the  poetic  expres- 
sions that  other  writers  do  ;  I  may  perhaps 
have  expressed  myself  happily,  that  is  what 
is  called  style,  and  Madge  Plunkett  says 
style  is  everything.     However,  I'll  go  on." 

She  went  on  and  on  for  some  time,  but 
the  charm  was  broken.  As  Joan  listened 
the  sentences  seemed  to  become  flatter  and 
natter ;  she  heard  dimly  that  Jack  Wilmore 
suddenly  appeared  at  Vivien's  side ;  but 
Joan's  eyes  had  become  heavy,  and  she 
could  only  keep  them  open  by  a  strong 
effort.  She  heard  Vivien  say  to  her  lover, 
"It  is  wrong,  it  is  criminal  for  two  poor 
people  to  marry,  it  is  the  beginning  of  all 
evil,  and  subversive  of  common  sense ;  .  .  .  .  " 
then  the  rest  of  the  sentence  sounded  far 
off,  a  veil  seemed  to  fall  over  Joan,  and  a 
faint  murmur  like  the  plashing  of  the  sea 
was  all  she  heard. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes  this  murmur  had 
ceased,  and  Augusta  was  sitting  very  upright 
on  the  sofa.     She  looked  extremely  grave. 

Joan  opened  her  eyes  wide  and  shook  her- 
self. "Won't  you  go  on?"  but  she  said  it 
very  humbly,  it  seemed  so  very  rude  to  con- 
fess that  she  had  fallen  asleep,  she  only 
hoped  Augusta  had  not  observed  her  trans- 
gression. 

"  You  are  tired,  are  you  not  ? "  her  friend 
said.  "  It  is  perhaps  a  little  above  you,  Joan. 
You  see  I  am  seventeen,  and  I  read  regular 
novels  now ;  I  suppose  you  have  still  to  keep 
to  story-books ;  it's  best  so,  for  I  am  afraid 
you  are  very  romantic  by  nature,  you  have 
such  exalted  ideas  about  everything.  I  am 
afraid  that  your  opinion  won't  help  me." 

Joan  reddened  with  mortification. 

"I  liked  the  first  bit  you  read,  it  sounded 
grand,  but  afterwards  it  became  so  very — 
very  plain." 

"Ah,"  Augusta  nodded,  "that  shows  you 
are  no  critic;  you  have  just  given  me  the 
highest  praise  without  meaning  it.  Madge 
Plunkett  says,  '  Get  as  much  variety  as  you 
can,  and  be  sure  you  put  in  plenty  of  con- 
versation as  life-like  as  possible.'  I'll  just 
read  you  this  little  bit,  if,"  she  said  with  a 


mischievous  smile,  "  you  are  not  too  tired  to 
hear  it." 

Joan  sat  bolt  upright  to  guard  against  the 
danger  of  falling  asleep  again. 

"  You  must  understand,"  said  Augusta, 
"this  is  Vivien's  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Dur- 
rant,  talking  to  his  sister ;  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  story,  only  I  put  it  in  as  a 
bit  of  life-like  natural  conversation  just  to 
give  variety.  Madge  said  I  was  to  do  in- 
cidents too,  but  then  I  find  incidents  difficult 
after  one  has  done  a  dozen  or  so. 

"  '  Very  hot,  isn't  it  ? '  Vivien's  brother 
said,  and  he  negligently  crossed  one  finely- 
proportioned  leg  over  the  other,  and  looked 
at  himself  in  the  superb  mirror." 

"Please  stop,"  Joan  said;  "you  haven't 
said  where  he  was,  or  the  mirror  either." 

Augusta  looked  slightly  impatient. 

"Of  course  they  were  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  are  there  not  always  mirrors  in  draw- 
ing-rooms ?  I  wish  you  would  wait  till  the 
end,  dear,  before  you  criticise,"  she  said  more 
gently.     "  Stop,  where  was  I  ?     Oh — 

"  '  Yes,  it  is  indeed  hot,'  yawned  Vivien. 

"  *  What  is  the  thermometer  ?  '  questioned 
he. 

" *  I  have  not  remarked,'  she  answered, 
with  a  smile  of  languor. 

"  There  was  a  pause,  then  Henry  Durrant 
added  with  a  gasp — 

"  '  Hot !  the  heat  is  beyond  endurance ;  I 
stifle.' 

"Vivien  laughed  her  little  low,  soul- 
entrancing  laugh — a  rich  soft  laugh. 

"  *  I  will  ring  and  have  the  other  window 
opened.'     She  went  to  the  bell  and  rang  it. 

"  The  servant  appeared,  a  stout  pink-faced 
man,  with  light  curly  hair. 

" '  Open  the  other  window,'  commanded 
Miss  Durrant. 

"The  servant  obeyed,  and  withdrew  as 
noiselessly  as  he  had  entered." 

"How  do  you  like  that,  Joan?  it  is  very 
natural,  isn't  it?  the  sort  of  thing  that 
happens,  don't  you  know  ? " 

Joan  looked  troubled. 

"  I  suppose  so,  but  I  don't  see  the  use  of 
it,  it  is  not  interesting.  I  dare  say  I  don't 
know,"  she  said,  humbly,  "  but  I  think  if  I 
met  with  that  in  a  book  I  should  skip  it." 

Augusta  smiled  and  showed  her  pretty 
pearly  teeth. 

"  Very  likely  you  would,  dear ;  I'm  afraid 
you  are  too  young  to  be  a  judge  of  literature. 
I  must  send  my  MS.  to  Madge  Plunkett, 
and  ask  her  what  she  thinks." 


{To  be  continued. 
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Double  Acrostic. 

1. 

"The  curse  of  God,"  one  called  this  dreadful 

thing. 
Let  all    who  will    mount   upward    on    this 


1.  Behold  the  finest  tempered  Spanish  blades. 

2.  This  famed  physician  long  hath  joined  the 

Shades. 

3.  He  knew  nor  human  pity  nor  remorse. 

4.  A  Russian  fortress  won  from  Turks  by 

force. 

5.  From  sly  old  Reynard  he  was  once  de- 

scended. 

6.  Love  gave  its  name — with  love  through- 

out 'twas  blended. 

7.  One  of  the  three  who  Yasca  saved  'tis  told, 
From  cruel  rocks,  thus  runs  the  legend  old. 

8.  By  this  we're  lifted  up  above  earth's  soil. 

9.  Its  spirit  swee*.  refreshes  after  toil. 

Charades. 

2. 

My  first  is  met  with  in  heraldry;  my  second 
is  a  portion,  and  by  my  whole  men  are  often 
tried  severely. 

3. 

My  first  crowns  a  structure ;  my  second  is 
used  in  the  game  of  tennis,  and  my  whole  is 
an  exhilarating  pastime. 

4. 

My  first  is  welcome  after  storms  ;  my 
second  is  a  solid  substance,  and  my  whole  is 
a  prison. 

Double  Acrostic. 
5. 

Brilliant  and  great !  he  reached  the  heights 

of  fame, 
And  fell  so  low  !  this,  his  familiar  name. 


1.  His  youthful  story  was  by  Dickens  penned 

2.  When   mortals  die,  their    highest  hopes 

here  tend. 

3.  A  love-sick  youth  read  of  in  Shakspere's 

pages. 

4.  Christian  Apostle  of  the  early  ages. 

Diamond  Jewel  Puzzles. 
6. 

In  Spain.    An  English  river.     A  jewel. 
To  do  wrong.     In  Ireland. 


In  Scotland.     An  infinitesimal  quantity. 
A  jewel.     A  colour.     In  Switzerland. 

S. 

In  the  brain.    A  vegetable.    A  jewel.    Be- 
yond earthly  computation.     In  Heligoland. 

Double  Acrostic, 

9. 
Deadly,  I  cast  a  baneful  influence  round. 
Woe  to    the   wight  who  near  me  may  be 
found. 

1.  I  am  but  one,  yet  that  one  may  be  great. 

2.  Consumed,   I    wonders   work,    and    love 

create. 

3.  She   watched,    with    hope    deferred,  the 

dusty  way. 

4.  She  told  her  endless  tale  from  clay  to  day. 

Hidden  Famous  Buildings. 

10. 
Patrolochise. 

11. 
Rcerdubctnalateyrah. 

12. 
Hicpgmnabaluecak. 


PUZZLES. 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES   ON   PAGE   334. 


1 

16 

11 

6 

13 

4 

7 

10 

8 

9 

14 

3 

12 

5 

2 

15 

b  a  c  C  h  u  s 

1  0  t 

pa  L  m  a 

b  r  U  c  e 

\v  o  M  a  n 

b  a  b  B  age 

s  p  I  re 

m  a  N  n  a 

s  t  E  am 


3. 

The  spirit-world  around  this  world  of  sense 
Floats  like  an  atmosphere,  and  everywhere 
Wafts    through    these    earthly    mists    and 

vapours  dense 
A  vital  breath  of  more  ethereal  air. 


4. 
M  anchinee  L 
O     lympi    A 
B      arro      W 


B      a      B 

L  ittle-g  O 

TJ   bald  O 

1  E  ttric  K 


6. 
Ironside. 


8. 
Bannockburn. 

10. 
Wallace. 


Holy  Pood. 

9. 

Sedgemoor. 

11. 

The  leaning  tower  of  Pisa. 

12. 
L'Arc  de  Triomphe. 

1  The  birthplace  of  James  Hogg,  known  as  "  til© 
Ettrick  shepherd." 
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NOTES    BY    THE    WAY, 


mUSIC. — The  musical  history  of  the  past 
month  is  summed  up  in  two  words — 
Schumann,  Liszt.  To  the  delight  and  sur- 
prise of  the  frequenters  of  the  popular 
concerts  at  St.  James's  Hall,  Madame  Schumann's 
name  was  announced  one  Saturday  as  a  performer  on 
that  day  week.  It  was  at  first  expected  that  she 
would  only  play  twice  in  public,  but  we  have  been 
favoured  by  five  performances,  iu  every  one  of  which 
the  great  artiste  was  listened  to  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  amounted  almost  to  rapture.  Madame  Schu- 
mann's hair  has  become  white  since  she  was  last  in 
England ;  but  this  change,  as  may  be  supposed,  is 
very  harmonious  with  the  noble  dignity  of  her  personal 
•bearing.  Her  touch  and  her  artistic  conception  of 
the  great  works  she  performs  are  as  matchless  as 
ever.  It  was  very  pretty  at  the  first  of  the  concerts 
at  which  she  appeared  to  see  her  become  the  centre 
of  a  little  hailstorm  of  primroses  which  descended 
upon  her  from  all  parts  of  the  orchestra  when  she 
reappeared  on  the  platform  in  response  to  the 
enthusiastic  applause  of  the  audience. 

The  presence  of  the  Abbe  Liszt  in  England  was  an 
event  that  for  a  moment  vied  in  interest  with  the 
discussions  in  Parliament  and  in  society  on  the  Irish 
problem.  Rubenstein  is  reported  to  have  said  of 
him,  "There  is  but  one  pianist,  Liszt;"  and 
Von  Bulow  after  hearing  him  play  exclaimed  in 
despair,  "What  business  have  we  wood-choppers 
to  play  the  piano  after  him  ? "  The  excitement 
respecting  Liszt's  visit  to  England  was  increased  by 
the  announcement  that  he  would  not  play.  The 
whole  musical  world  nevertheless  united  in  willing, 
or  at  any  rate  ardently  wishing,  that  he  should  play ; 
and  play  he  did,  first  at  the  students*  concert  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  on  April  6th,  and  again 
at  a  reception  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  on  the  8th, 
given  by  Mr.  "Walter  Bache  in  honour  of  the  great 
musician. 

Mr.  Haweis  has  ventured  to  describe  the  indescrib- 
able effect  produced  at  the  Academy  by  Liszt's  per- 
formance. "There  went  up  from  the  piano,"  he 
writes,  "a  something  wholly  indescribable — from  the 
bass  to  the  treble — a  soft  melting  flow  of  sound,  not 
notes,  but  a  mingling  of  notes.  It  was  like  a  gently 
swelling  ripple,  that  went  welling  up  the  keyboard, 
and  ceased  only  like  a  spent  wave  breaking  on  a 
lonely  strand,  and  leaving  a  silence  as  of  twilight 
and  ineffable  rest." 

Art. — The  late  Mr.  Graham's  famous  collection  of 
modern  and  ancient  pictures  were  sold  at  Christie's  in 
April.  The  collection  contained  probably  the  best 
Millais,  the  best  Fred.  Walkers,  the  best  Burne  Jones, 
and  some  of  the  best  Rossettis  in  existence,  besides 
excellent  examples  of  Watts,  Leighton,  and  other 
modern  artists  of  the  first  rank.  The  sale  was  there- 
fore an  event  of  great  importance  in  the  artistic  world. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Walker's  Vagrants, 
a  very  beautiful  gipsy  picture,  and  Rossetti's  Ecce 
Ancilla  Domini,  were  bought  for  the  National 
Gallery,  which  has  been  hitherto  singularly  poor  in 
examples  of  the  best  modern  British  pictures. 

In  these  days  so  much  has  been  heard  of  the  distress 


among  the  poor  in  consequence  of  want  of  employ- 
ment, and  especially  of  the  miserable  wages  earned  by 
needlewomen,  through  the  large  number  of  women 
who  know  no  trade  but  that  of  the  seamstress,  that 
it  is  rather  astonishing  that  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  stop  by  law  the  employment  of  women  in  breaking 
up  coal  on  the  outside  of  collieries.  The  women  thus 
employed  are  called  "Pit-brow  girls  ;  "  they  wear  a 
dress  well  suited  to  their  work,  with  loose  trousers 
and  a  petticoat  coming  mid-way  between  the  ankle 
and  the  knee.  The  work  is  said  to  be  exceptionally 
healthy,  and  many  a  girl  who  has  begun  to  earn  her 
own  living  by  factory  labour  has  saved  her  life  by 
leaving  the  too  often  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  a 
cotton  mill  for  the  bracing  air  of  the  pit  brow.  Of 
course  the  work  is  dirty,  but  women  are  not  more 
injured  by  dirt  than  men  are.  Indeed,  they  are  less 
injured,  because  they  make  a  more  energetic  use  of 
soap  and  water  when  their  day's  work  is  done.  Over 
1300  women  are  employed  in  this  industry  in  West 
Lancashire  alone.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  a 
great  hardship  would  be  inflicted  on  an  honest,  in- 
dustrious class  if  the  law  took  away  their  employment 
from  them.  The  attempt  to  drive  them  away  from 
their  work  is  based  ostensibly  on  its  being  unsuitable 
to  women  :  why  not  let  the  women  themselves  be  the 
judges  as  to  this  ? 

The  Queen  has  consented  to  open  next  June  the 
new  college  for  women  at  Egham,  built  and  endowed 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  by  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Holloway. 

Last  year  Easter  Day  fell  upon  Lady  Day,  and  we 
were  duly  reminded  of  the  old  distich  : — 

'  When  Easter  falls  in  Our  Lady's  lap 
England  shall  have  a  great  mishap." 

England,  however,  managed  to  get  through  1885 
without  an  acute  sense  of  national  misfortune  ;  it  is 
therefore  hoped  that  no  great  terror  will  bo  caused  by 
the  following  prophecy,  which  has  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Editor  by  a  correspondent:  "When 
Mark  shall  bring  in  Easter,  and  Anthony  sing  praises 
at  Pentecost,  and  John  swing  the  censer  at  the  Feast 
of  Corpus  Domini,  then  shall  the  whole  world  resound 
with  weeping  and  wailing. " 

These  terrible  things  happen  in  1886,  for  Easter 
day,  April  25,  is  St.  Mark's  day  ;  Pentecost,  or  Whit 
Sunday,  June  13,  is  St.  Anthony  of  Padua's  day;  and 
Corpus  Domini  (the  first  Thursday  after  Trinity),  June 
24,  is  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day.  The  prophecy  is 
stated  to  be  found  engraved  on  a  very  ancient  stone 
in  the  church  of  Oberemmel  in  Germany. 

Books. — Mr.  Froude's  Oceana  is  a  delightful  book 
of  travels  among  English-speaking  peoples  beyond 
the  seas.  It  is  full  of  suggestion  and  interest  for 
young  and  old.  As  a  contrast  to  an  Englishman's 
views  of  the  colonies  and  America,  an  American's  view 
of  England  and  the  English  may  be  recommended. 
The  book  referred  to  is  Social  Studies  in-  England,  by 
Mrs.  Bolton.  It  takes  special  note  of  women's  work 
in  education,  in  various  kinds  of  benevolence,  in 
nursing,  doctoring,  and  in  industrial  pursuits. 
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SPRING. 

VOICE  comes  nearer  as  the  fresh  winds  sweep, 
And  pierces  through  the  dreaming  of  the  earth, 
Wherein  as  ever,  waking  or  asleep, 
She  labours  still  for  each  revolviDg  birth. 
She  knows  afar  the  voice,  through  fields  of  air, 
Of  her  before  whose  coming,  blue  and  fair, 
'"k^J  The  heavens   enlarge  themselves,  and  softly  meet 
With  the  horizon  hills  of  shadowy  blue, 
J  ymy\  Whence  run  the  loosened  waters,  azure  too, 

While  the  blue  violets  spring  to  kiss  her  feet. 

Our  hearts  leap  in  us  as  thou  comest,  Spring ! 

Joy  runs  before  thee,  thou  whose  touch  can  bring 

All  hidden  life  to  its  own  conscious  hour, 

The  breaking  of  its  own  form  to  the  flower, 

The  swelling  of  its  own  heart  to  the  bud, 

And  to  the  maiden's  cheek  the  quicker  blood. 

The  waving  wings  of  birds  in  unison 

Before  thee  spread  thy  secret  to  the  air, 

And  the  winds  sweep  with  it  across  the  bare 

Boughs  of  the  forest,  till  they  too  bear  on 

The  rushing  music  of  the  wild  south-west. 

O  first  fair  hours,  shall  not  the  last  be  best  % 

And  here  they  come,  the  promise  of  the  year, 

Young  dreams,  young  hopes,  winged  from  another  sphere 

Although  their  tender  feet  are  on  the  flowers, 

These  budding  wings  must  grow  with  growing  hours  : 

Yet  stay  with  us  awhile  your  fairy  flight, 

And  make  the  whole  way  lovely  with  your  light  ! 


Harriet  Eleanor  Hamilton  Id 
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JOAN   WENTWORTH. 

By   KATHARINE   S.    MAOQUOID. 
CHAPTER  XXV. 

MRS.    WENTWORTH    ON    THE    ART    OF    WRITING. 


OAN  felt  miserable  this 
afternoon.  To  begin 
with  she  missed  Celie 
very  much.  This 
friendship  was  still  in 
its  first  freshness,  that 
dewy  freshness,  which 
makes  the  first  of  any- 
thing so  inexpressibly 
precious,  still  clung  to  the  idea  of  Celie; 
there  had  not  been  so  much  as  the  shadow 
of  a  dispute  between  the  friends.  Joan 
said  to  herself  that  Celie  was  more  than 
a  sister  to  her,  and  it  was  true.  Mary 
was  so  much  older,  and  was  not  appreci- 
ative enough  to  give  her  the  full  sympathy 
which  begets  confidence;  while  May  was 
too  young  at  present  to  be  more  than  a 
playmate. 

Joan  had  gone  out  to  join  her  little  sister 
in  sheer  despair  with  her  own  state  of  mind. 
She  felt  very  cross  with  Mary,  and  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  what  she  considered 
was  her  own  want  of  generosity. 

It  is  undoubtedly  trying  to  listen  to  the 
praise  of  a  person  you  do  not  care  for,  praise 
of  one,  moreover,  about  whom  you  feel  sure 
that  you  have  formed  a  true  judgment ;  but 
Joan's  sensitive  nature  exposed  her  to  even 
a  harder  trial,  for  it  seemed  to  her  that 
Mary's  praise  of  Augusta  was  double-edged, 
and  that  Miss  Morris  was  held  up  to  her  by 
way  of  model. 

"So  very  pretty,  she  has  such  a  charming 
easy  manner,  so  well  informed  too,"  Mary 
had  said ;  "  she  says  just  as  much  as  is 
wanted,  without  any  attempt  to  win  regard 
or  any  display  of  knowledge." 

And  Joan  had  answered  in  her  old  im- 
petuous way — 

"  She  can't  display  what  she  hasn't  got ; 
you  know  I  have  told  you,  Mary,  how  stupid 
she  was  at  school." 

"Ah,  Joan,"  Mary  said,  repressively,  "I 
really  am  afraid  you  are  jealous  of  her." 

Joan  left  the  room  without  trusting  her- 
self to  answer ;  but  she  came  away  with  a 
sense  of  guilt,  for  Mary's  snub  stuck  like  an 
arrow. 


To  Joan's  sensitive  nature  snubs  were  very 
irritating,  as  they  often  are  to  others  when 
administered  by  amiable  gentle  beings,  who 
have  not  an  adequate  conception  of  the  keen- 
ness of  the  arrows  they  shoot  so  carelessly. 
Their  own  feelings  being  unsensitive,  and 
their  imaginative  power  small,  they  can  never 
gauge  the  suffering  they  cause,  and  even  if 
told  of  it  would  probably  ascribe  it  all  to 
the  vanity  of  the  person  snubbed ;  they  are 
quite  unconscious  of  vanity  in  their  wish  to 
force  others  to  see  everything  from  their  own 
point  of  view. 

"  Jealous  !  oh,  is  it  true  1 "  said  Joan  to 
herself  ;  "  and  I  thought  I  was  generous. 
Have  I  then  always  been  jealous  of  Augusta  ? 
I  will  ask  mother  what  she  thinks  of  it  all." 

Before  they  parted  Miss  Morris  had  told 
Joan  that  she  might  speak  of  her  literary 
efforts. 

"  I  think  it  is  as  well  to  make  it  known 
that  I  am  writing  a  book,"  she  said  ;  "  people 
will  talk  of  it  before  it  comes  out,  and  there 
will  be  a  greater  demand  for  it  at  the 
libraries." 

Joan  could  not  help  being  impressed  by 
Augusta's  confidence  in  her  own  powers. 
She  knew  well  enough  that  she  should  never 
be  clever  enough  to  write  a  book,  or  even  a 
short  story,  and  yet  she  had  thought  herself 
much  cleverer  than  her  old  schoolfellow. 
Had  she  then  been  always  blinded  by 
jealousy  1 

She  felt  bitter  and  out  of  charity  with 
every  one ;  if  she  could  only  find  May,  she 
thought  the  child's  bright  face  and  sweetness 
would  do  her  good. 

"  She  has  such  a  lovely  temper." 

She  sighed  as  she  went  about  the  garden, 
calling  for  her  little  sister. 

May  had  gone  out  for  a  walk  with  her 
mother,  a  treat  which  she  infinitely  preferred 
to  any  play  with  Joan — *'  Joan's  plays " 
being,  she  averred,  "  difficult,  and  not  very 
amusing." 

Joan  certainly  would  not  have  been  amus- 
ing to  her  little  sister  to-day,  her  brain  was 
too  full  of  puzzles ;  and  instead  of  trying  to 
think  of  something  else,  she  went  on  ques- 
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tioning  herself  about,  Mary's  accusation  of 
jealousy,  and  trying  to  understand  this 
sudden  birth  of  cleverness  in  Augusta. 

"  If  I  only  had  Celie  she  would  help  me 
to  think  it  out,  or  else  she  would  laugh  it 
out  of  me.  When  I  am  with  her  I  feel  good 
and  in  spirits  ;  she  is  not  frivolous,  but  she 
is  never  too  serious.  Is  it  because  she  spoils 
me,  I  wonder,  that  I  feel  so  happy  with  her  1 
Ah,  perhaps  Mary  is  right  when  she  says  I 
am  conceited  ;  and  yet  if  she  only  knew  how 
ignorant  I  feel." 

She  was  standing  near  the  side-gate,  when 
it  opened,  and  her  mother  and  May  came  in 
together. 

They  both  looked  so  bright  and  happy 
that  Joan  felt  cheered  and  warmed,  as  one 
does  in  winter  by  the  sight  of  a  fire. 

"We  met  Madame  Dupont  and  Celie," 
Mrs.  Wentworth  said,  "and  we  heard  the 
news." 

"  The  news  1 "  Joan  opened  her  eyes  so 
widely  that  May  laughed. 

"  Wouldn't  Willie  call  you  goggles,  Joan, 
if  he  were  here  % "  she  said. 

"  I  mean  about  Monsieur  Herbelot's  visit. 
You  are  very  glad  he  is  coming,  are  you 
not?"  her  mother  said.  "He  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  you  talk  French  so 
fluently." 

"I  shall  be  very,  very  glad  to  see  him," 
said  Joan ;  "I  believe  I  want  his  advice  as 
much  as  ever,"  she  added  sadly. 

"  Run  in  and  find  nurse,  May,"  and  then 
her  mother  turned  into  the  shrubbery  walk, 
and  Joan  followed.  "  Madame  Dupont  has 
been  asking  me  about  this  post  for  Celie, 
and  I  have  promised  to  inquire  more  about 
it  from  Mrs.  Morris.  Madame  Dupont  says 
she  shall  consult  Monsieur  Herbelot  in  any 
case ;  but  I  have  told  her  that  I  think  Celie 
is  too  young  to  go  among  strangers  so  far 
away  from  home." 

"Don't  you  think,  mother,  she  is  old 
enough  to  teach  ?  "  Joan  asked  eagerly.  Her 
heart  was  beating  fast,  for  she  thought  this 
plan  of  Celie's  would  test  her  mother's 
feelings  about  her  own  scheme. 

"  I  think  she  is  quite  competent  so  far  as 
mere  teaching  is  concerned ;  she  is  old  for 
her  years,  and  she  has  so  much  tact  and 
discretion,  besides  having  been  very  well 
educated,  and  she  has  a  nice  way  with 
children — you  saw  what  a  fancy  May  took 
to  her ;  but  I  think  she  should  gain  a  little 
experience  before  she  goes  so  far  from  her 
friends." 

"  Experience,"  Joan  repeated  thoughtfully. 


"  Mother,  ought  people  to  have  experience 
before  they  try  to  do  everything  ? ' ' 

Her  mother  smiled. 

"  There  are  many  things  which  can  only 
be  acquired  by  actually  doing  them — teaching 
is  one  of  these ;  but  I  fancy  Celie  might  get 
some  teaching  if  she  went  back  to  Rouen." 

Joan  shook  her  head.  She  did  not  think 
teaching  at  Madame  Henry's  would  be 
pleasant  for  her  friend. 

"How  about  writing  books,"  she  said; 
"  does  that  want  experience  too,  mother  % " 

Mrs.  Wentworth  laughed  at  this.  "  I  think 
I  know  what  you  mean,"  she  said.  "  Celie 
told  me  about  Augusta  Morris's  idea,  and  I 
think  that  writing  at  her  age  is  a  mischievous 
waste  of  time,  unless  theie  is  a  decided  gift 
for  it,  and  even  where  there  is  a  gift  age 
and  experience  are  needed  to  ripen  it." 

"But,  mother,  she  seems  quite  sure  she 
can  write  a  good  book." 

"  That  is  only  a  sign,  I  am  afraid,  that 
she  is  over-confident ;  you  know  it  has  been 
said,  '  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread.'  This  love  of  scribbling  is  one  of  the 
evils  of  the  present  time.  Writing  is  an  art, 
and  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  work  and 
study  even  from  those  who  have  book-learn- 
ing, and,  what  is  much  more  to  the  point, 
experience  of  real  life.  A  girl  of  Augusta's 
age  cannot  have  either  ;  she  had  much  better 
put  her  manuscript  in  the  fire,  and  read 
other  people's  books  instead  of  trying  to 
write  herself." 

"Then  you  think  that  she  might  try 
again  when  she  is  about — well — ten  years 
older,  mother  %  Poor  Augusta  !  I  think  she 
wants  to  do  it  now  to  fill  up  her  time." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  shook  her  head. 

"  I  very  much  doubt  whether  she  has  any 
literary  faculty.  She  is  extremely  attractive, 
but  she  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  more 
than  ordinary  abilities.  Of  course  it  is  very 
difficult  to  judge  in  a  mere  morning  visit, 
but  I  should  describe  her  as  a  very  attractive 
but  commonplace  girl ;  clever  enough,  no 
doubt,  for  the  ordinary  requirements  of  life 
■ — she  is  a  nice  well-behaved  girl." 

Joan  looked  keenly  at  her  mother ;  her 
face  was  quite  calm. 

"  I  do  like  talking  to  you,  mother,  it 
always  makes  me  feel  settled.  Augusta  read 
me  some  of  her  story,  and  I  felt  somehow 
that  it  did  not  sound  right,  but  I  was  afraid 
of  letting  myself  think  so." 

"  AVhy  afraid  ]  "  Her  mother  looked  inter- 
ested. "  You  have  read  enough  to  know  what 
pleases  you  when  you  hear  it." 
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Joan  was  puzzled  ;  she  could  not  tell  all 
her  troubles  without  implicating  Mary,  and 
loyalty  to  her  sister  would  not  let  her 
repeat  what  had  passed  between  them. 

"  There  are  a  good  many  ins  and  outs," 
she  said ;  "  but,  for  one  thing,  it  seemed 
mean  to  find  fault  with  what  I  know  I  could 
not  do  myself,  mother.  Augusta  has  actually 
written  six  chapters." 

Joan  was  disappointed  that  her  mother 
did  not  look  surprised. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  she  has  wasted  so 
much  time ;  if  she  had  spent  it  in  read- 
ing she  would  be  so  much  the  wiser,  and 
would  perhaps  be  less  ambitious.  If  you 
asked  your  father  or  Monsieur  Herbelot,  or 
any  other  clever  person,  you  would  be  told 
that  writing  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  means  of 
killing  time  ;  it  is  a  very  serious  employment, 
an  art  which  demands  the  highest  and  best 
gifts  of  its  followers,  and  that  these  gifts 
have  in  most  cases  to  be  ripened  before  they 
develop  in  a  form  to  be  read  by  others." 

"I wish  you  would  tell  Augusta  all  that." 

"  No,  no,  Joan,  it  is  really  no  business  of 
mine ;  I  only  tell  you  to  quiet  you,  and  to 
prevent  you  perhaps  from  trying  to  imitate 
your  friend's  folly.  It  will  cure  itself,  and 
perhaps  before  long  she  will  tire  of  writing, 
and  dabble  in  painting  instead.  I  have  seen 
amateurs  take  up  music,  painting,  and  writ- 
ing, each  in  turn,  and  remain  very  well 
contented  with  the  most  commonplace  and 
meagre  performances.  A  true  worker  is,  I 
believe,  almost  always  discontented  with  his 
work." 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

MONSIEUR    HERBELOT    ARRIVES. 

Monsieur  Herbelot,  in  his  dark-blue  travel- 
ling suit,  dust-coloured  gaiters,  and  tall 
white  hat,  was  a  very  different-looking 
person  from  the  grave  Professor  at  Mrs. 
Itombald's  school.  Always  very  handsome, 
his  fine  dark  eyes  looked  brighter  and 
his  rich  colour  glowed  deeper,  making  a 
yet  more  striking  contrast  with  his  broad 
ivory-coloured  forehead  and  white  teeth. 

Mary  and  Joan  were  on  their  way  to  call 
on  Madame  Dupont,  and  they  had  just 
entered  the  wood  when  they  met  Monsieur 
Herbelot  coming  up  from  the  cottage. 

"  t  assure  you,  Mees  Jeanne,"  the  Pro- 
fessor said  in  English,  when  the  first  greet- 


ings were  over,  "  I  really  hardly  recognised 
you.  Mees  Wentworth  " — he  bowed  to  Mary 
— "I  knew  at  once,  but  you  have  become  so 
tall  and  so  changed." 

Joan  was  delighted  to  see  him,  but  she 
felt  very  shy ;  years  seemed  to  lie  between 
her  and  those  French  lessons  at  Denton. 

"  You  have  not  changed,  Monsieur,  I 
should  have  known  you  anywhere,"  Mary 
said. 

"  And  you  have  established  a  friendship 
with  my  cousin  Celie.  She  is  good  and  excel- 
lent, but  I  should  not  have  thought,  Mees 
Jeanne" — he  looked  very  mischievous — 
"  that  she  would  have  suited  you." 

Joan  blushed  a  little.  She  remembered 
that  when  she  first  saw  Celie  she  had 
shrunk  from  her  with  dislike.  She  wished 
very  much  that  Mary  was  not  present ;  she 
could  not  tell  out  her  thoughts  before  her  to 
Monsieur  Herbelot ;  Mary  might  think  her 
exaggerated  or  morbid,  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
her  shyness,  something  told  Joan  that  the 
Professor  would  understand  her  better  than 
her  sister  could. 

"We  all  like  your  cousin  Celie  so  very 
much,"  Mary  said ;  "  she  is  so  amiable  and 
so  sensible." 

"  She  is  all  that,  Mees  Wentworth,  and 
she  is  more  ;  she  has  ze  gift  that  is  not  often 
found  in  company  with  moderate  ability, 
for  my  little  Celie's  talent  is  rather  ac- 
quired than  natural."     He  paused. 

"  What  gift  is  that  1 "  asked  Joan.  "  Do 
you  mean  sympathy,  Monsieur  1  I  know  it 
was  her  great  sympathy  for  me  that  made 
me  begin  to  love  Celie  before  I  really  knew 
what  she  was  like." 

"  Yes,  you  are  right,"  Monsieur  Herbelot 
said  impressively,  "  Celie  is  full  of  sympathy, 
and  she  is  affectionate,  but  that  is  not  ze 
point,  Mademoiselle.  I  will  say  to  you  I 
could  count  on  my  fingers  ze  people  I  have 
known  who  possess  this  gift ;  I  mean  it  is 
ze  power  of  appreciating  good  gifts  possessed 
by  others.  Voila,  that  is  the  rare  thing, 
Mees  Joan." 

"  But  that  is  a  sort  of  sympathy,  is  it 
not  1  "  the  girl  asked.  She  looked  up  brightly 
in  the  Professor's  face.  This  was  the  kind  of 
talk  she  loved,  she  quite  forgot  that  Mary 
was  walking  on  the  other  side  of  Monsieur 
Herbelot.  He  also  forgot  the  illustration  he 
was  giving  to  his  theory,  for  he  almost 
turned  his  back  on  Mary  in  his  confidence 
that  Joan  could  understand  him  the  best. 

"  It  comes  more  easily  to  a  sympathetic 
nature  than  it  does  to  another,  but  it  is  not 
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ze  same  thing  as  sympathy,  Mees  Joan.  No, 
no,  sympathy,  I  zink,  depends  more  on  ze 
temperament ;  appreciation  is  intellectual. 
I  zink  it  require  imagination,  a  power,  I 
will  call  it — a  power  of  seeing ;  one  must  be 
able  to  put  oneself  in  ze  place  of  another, 
and  see  with  his  eyes  ;  one  must  be  gener- 
ous also.  Well,  Mees  Jeanne,  Celie  has  a 
very  generous  nature,  it  is  perhaps  ze 
greatest  gift  she  has." 

"  Yes,  she  is  indeed  generous,"  Joan  said. 
"  Monsieur,  I  believe  if  I  had  stayed  at  school 
she  would  not  have  tried  to  win  the  prize  if 
she  had  thought  I  had  a  chance  of  it." 

He  gave  her  an  approving  smile. 

"I  see  that  you  are  able  truly  to  appreci- 
ate my  little  cousin.  Mees  Jeanne,  it  is  as 
you  have  said.  Madame  Dupont  has  told  me 
Celie  would  not  have  taken  a  prize  from 
you,  supposing  always  zat  you  could  have 
won  it.  Hein" — he  threw  up  his  hands  and 
wrinkled  his  forehead  till  it  looked  like  a 
series  of  ivory  mouldings, — "  so  you  have 
arrived  at  thinking  it  is  possible  you  could 
take  a  prize  from  my  compatriotes  in  zeir 
own  language.  Well,  well,  Mees  Jeanne, 
you  have  advanced  in  your  ideas ;  I  suppose 
you  are  quite  beyond  my  teaching  now." 

He  began  to  laugh,  and  Joan  reddened 
and  felt  confused  ;  she  wished  Monsieur 
Herbelot  would  not  laugh  at  her  before 
Mary ;  she  did  not  know  what  to  answer. 

She  started  when  she  heard  him  say  to 
Mary — 

"  I  hear  that  Mademoiselle  your  sister  is 
quite  a  French  woman,  but  I  am  not  sur- 
prised, she  was  a  very  promising  pupil." 

"  Yes,"  Mary  said,  and  then  she  asked 
after  Aimee.  She  thought  Monsieur  Herbelot 
unwise  in  praising  Joan,  it  would  surely 
make  her  more  conceited  than  ever.  Perhaps 
if  Mary  could  at  that  moment  have  looked 
into  her  younger  sister's  heart  she  would 
have  seen  with  surprise  a  humble,  happy 
feeling  far  more  unlike  conceit  than  was  the 
irritation  usually  caused  by  one  of  her  own 
snubs. 

Joan  felt  that  Monsieur  Herbelot  was 
capable  of  judging,  and  she  longed  to  deserve 
his  praises  better  than  she  felt  she  did  at 
present. 

Meanwhile  Monsieur  Herbelot  was  an- 
swering Mary's  question.  "  I  thank  you, 
Mademoiselle,  the  dear  child  is  well ;  she  is 
of  a  gentleness,  of  a  sweetness  that  cannot 
be  surpassed  ;  I  think  sometimes  zat  she  is 
too  good  to  live,  ze  little  angel ! " 

Joan  could  not  help  smiling,   as  she  re- 


membered   the    afternoon     at     Went  worth 
Lodge. 

Monsieur  Herbelot  had  turned  to  walk 
with  them,  but  when  they  reached  the  path 
that  led  downward  through  the  hanging 
wood  he  stopped. 

"  Young  ladies," — he  took  off  his  hat, — 
"  I  ask  you  a.  thousand  pardons,  but  I  must 
tell  you  zat  if  you  are  intending  to  honour 
my  cousin  with  a  visit  you  will  not  find  her 
at  home.  She  has  gone  with  Celie  to  Auray 
to  see  an  old  acquaintance  I  have  there, 
Madame  Morris." 

At  this  moment  Joan  remembered  her 
ancient  jealousy  of  Augusta  ;  she  wondered 
what  Monsieur  Herbelot  would  think  of  the 
story  his  ex-pupil  was  writing. 

"  We  had  better  turn  back,"  Mary  said. 
"  Thank  you,  Monsieur,  for  telling  us." 

"  But,"  said  Joan,  "  you  must  rest,  Mary  ; 
we  have  already  come  much  more  than  half- 
way, and  you  know  how  tired  you  always 
are  when  you  get  to  Madame  Dupont's." 

A  little  farther  on  was  a  huge  moss-grown 
boulder,  and  although  at  the  back  it  was 
clasped  by  thorny  red  bramble  arms,  a  flat 
stone  that  lay  in  front  made  a  seat  that 
held  the  two  girls.  Monsieur  Herbelot 
leaned  against  the  dark-grey  mass  of  stone, 
and  went  on  talking. 

"  1  have  the  pleasure  to  know  also  Mrs. 
Oswald  Morris,"  he  said  ;  "  I  met  her  and 
her  husband  also  last  year,  and  I  think  Celie 
can  be  very  happy  in  their  family  if  zey  will 
be  satisfied  to  have  so  young  a  teacher." 
<fYes,  she  is  very  young,"  Mary  said. 
Joan  was  listening  intently,  she  had  so 
longed  to  hear  Monsieur  Herbelot's  opinion 
on  this  subject. 

"  She  is  young,  Mees  Wentworth,  but  she 
is  qualified  to  teach ;  she  has  ze  wisdom  and 
self-control  of  five-and-twenty,  and  above 
all  she  has  ze  independent  feelings.  Her 
guardian — he  is  also  her  uncle  on  ze  mother's 
side — is  a  good  and  worthy  man,  but  Celie 
knows  that  he  has  a  wife  and  children,  and 
she  is  anxious  not  to  add  to  ze  debt  she 
already  owes  him  for  her  schooling." 

''That  is  a  nice  feeling,  but  she  seems  so 
timid,"  Mary  said.  "Do  you  think,  Mon- 
sieur, that  she  has  manner  enough  to  win 
respect  from  her  pupils  ?  " 

Monsieur  Herbelot  half  closed  his  eyes ; 
he  smiled  before  he  answered.  "  In  a  question 
of  daily  intercourse,"  he  said,  "you will  find, 
Mademoiselle,  that  children,  soon  learn  to 
respect  ze  qualities  zat  help  them.  There 
is  no  shallowness  about  my  little  cousin,  I 
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believe  her  knowledge  to  be  as  real  as  her 
feelings  are,  and  I  have  found  zat  children 
will  as  a  rule  trust  and  even  venerate  zose 
on  whom  zey  find  zey  can  depend." 

Joan's  eyes  were  downcast ;  it  was  evident 
that  mere  talent  was  not  the  only  qualifica- 
tion that  made  Celie  fit  for  her  post. 

"  Wisdom  and  self-control,"  she  said  to 
herself,  and  then  she  thought  of  May. 
Something  told  her  that  her  little  sister  had 
not  very  much  respect  for  her. 

She  looked  up  at  Monsieur  Herbelot. 
"  Then  if  Mrs.  Oswald  Morris  is  satisfied 
with  what  she  hears,  will  Celie  go  straight 
off  to  England,  Monsieur  1 " 

"  She  is  to  go  very  soon  if  an  escort  can 
be  found,  or  else  she  will  go  under  my 
charge ;  but  zis  would  not  be  convenient, 
because  I  must  return  by  Paris,  and  I  may 
be  detained  zere." 

"  Then  it  is  being  decided  now.**  Joan 
felt  excited ;  she  loved  Celie  so  dearly  that 
it  seemed  as  if  her  own  fate  were  mixed  up 
with  her  friend's. 

Monsieur  Herbelot  smiled  as  he  looked  at 
her,  but  he  understood  the  interest  she  felt. 

"It  cannot  be  quite  decided  to-day,"  he 
said,  "but  I  fancy  zere  is  little  doubt. 
Madame  Dupont  was  to  go  on  from  ze 
hotel  to  see  Madame  Went  worth,  and  to  ask 
her  if  she  would  kindly  write  in  favour  of 
her  granddaughter." 

"  I  am  sure  mamma  will  be  happy  to  do 
anything  she  can,"  Mary  said  politely. 

Joan  gave  a  deep  sigh.  "  I  shall  miss  her 
dreadfully,"  she  said;  "I  almost  wish  I  had 
never  seen  her." 

"Zat  is  not  complimentary  to  the  rest 
of  us,"  said  Monsieur  Herbelot,  laughing ; 
"  and,  Mees  Jeanne,  you  will  write  letters 
to  her  in  French,  and  zat  will  be  excellent 
practice." 

"  Yes,"  Joan  said,  but  she  felt  depressed, 
and  walked  on  in  silence  when  Mary  de- 
clared herself  rested. 

Joan  was  quite  content  that  for  the  rest 
of  the  way  home  Mary  should  have  the  sole 
benefit  of  Monsieur  Herbelot's  conversation. 
She  gave  herself  up  to  thinking  of  her 
friend. 

When  they  reached  the  chateau  they  found 
that  Madame  Dupont  and  Celie  had  not  been 
there,  and  Monsieur  Herbelot  went  off  to 
find  them,  although  both  the  girls  begged 
him  to  come  in  and  rest.  When  he  said 
Good-bye  he  thanked  them  for  the  pleasure 
the  walk  had  given  him,  and  then  he  went 
quickly  up  the  steep  road  towards  the  hotel. 


On  inquiry  he  learned  that  the  ladies  had 
been  there,  and  had  driven  back  in  a  carriage 
with  Colonel  Morris.  He  had  just  received 
this  information  when  he  saw  Mrs.  Went- 
worth  crossing  the  hall. 

She  was  much  pleased  to  see  him,  and  as 
he  walked  beside  her  she  told  him  that  she 
had  met  Madame  Dnpont  while  she  was 
calling  on  Mrs.  Morris,  and  that  she  fancied 
Celie  had  quite  decided  to  go  to  Eugland. 

"  Mrs.  Oswald  Morris  seems  to  leave 
choice  entirely  in  her  sister-in-law's  hands, 
so  now  there  is  only  the  question  of  escort 
to  consider,  and  I  believe  that  need  not  be  a 
trouble  to  any  one." 

"  Do  you  know  some  one  zen,  Madame, 
in  whom  you  have  trust?"  Monsieur  Her- 
belot said. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Monsieur,  although  we 
have  not  as  yet  spoken  to  our  girls  about 
it ;  but  Mr.  Wentworth  and  I  have  been 
asked  to  go  to  England  if  possible  for  a 
short  time,  and  we  will  gladly  take  charge 
of  Celie.  It  appears  that  you  do  not  con- 
sider her  too  young  for  this  position  % " 

"  Not  in  such  a  family,  Madame ;  I  zink 
Celie's  character  will  strengthen  with  ze 
independence  zat  comes  to  people  who  earn 
for  themselves,  instead  of  living  dependent 
on  others,  and  my  little  cousin  is  extremely 
capable.  Now,  Madame,"  he  said  politely, 
"  I  must  compliment  you  on  the  progress  of 
Mademoiselle  Jeanne  ;  I  spoke  to  her  chiefly 
in  English  because  your  elder  daughter  was 
with  us  ;  but  my  cousins  tell  me  that  she 
speaks  our  language  both  well  and  fluently. 
I  am  very  much  pleased." 

"  She  has  made  great  progress  in  all 
ways,  Monsieur  ;  but,  you  see,  she  had  begun 
well,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  her  to 
meet  you,  as  I  dare  say  you  saw." 

Monsieur  Herbelot  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  Madame,  and 
she  is  very  kind  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
understand  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  as  her 
sister.  Ah,  Madame,  what  a  charming  trea- 
sure you  possess  in  that  young  lady  !  what 
beauty  and  grace,  what  a  soft,  sweet  voice, 
and  above  all  what  a  charming  manner,  so 
polite  and  easy,  yet  so  calm." 

"  Yes,  Mary  is  very  sweet." 

Then  Mrs.  Wentworth  could  not  help  a 
little  sigh,  for  she  considered  Monsieur  Her- 
belot to  be  one  of  Joan's  best  friends,  and 
she  felt  she  could  speak  openly  to  him. 

"  I  fear  you  find  Joan  still  abrupt,"  she 
said  ;  "  poor  child,  I  suppose  she  will  never 
be  like  other  people." 
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He  shook  his  head.  "No,  Madame,  she 
will  not,  she  will  always  be  herself — original 
and  perhaps  eccentric  ;  but  in  some  ways  I 
think  it  is  good  for  her  to  feel  this,  as  I 
fancy  she  does  feel  it,  and  not  to  rest  con- 
tent. She  will  never,  I  think,  become  over- 
proud  or  vain  of  her  talents,  because  she  is 
eo  conscious  of  her  social  deficiencies.  There 
are  people  who  glory  in  eccentricity,  and 
think  that  because  they  differ  from  others 
in  a  marked  degree  they  possess  genius.  This 
is  all  sham,  Madame,  and  Mees  Jeanne  will 
never  suffer  from  this,  though  she  may  seem 
exaggerated  to  others.  I  believe  that  all 
she  says  and  does  is  real  to  herself." 

"  She  has  been  taking  a  long  holiday," 
Mrs.  Wentworth  said  ;  "  I  sometimes  think 
she  would  do  well  to  begin  study  again, 
especially  when  she  loses  Celie ;  they  have 
been  so  much  together." 

"With  your  permission,  Madame,  I  will 
talk  to  her,  and  mark  out  a  plan  of  study. 
You  are  right,  it  is  better  to  give  her  some- 
zing  to  employ  her  thoughts  and  to  call  out 
her  powers.  Work  is  an  excellent  mental 
tonic." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

A    YOUNG   ISLANDER. 

Willie  Wentworth's  last  letter  had  said 
that  he  was  spending  his  holidays  with  his 
Uncle  Wentworth.  "  I  seldom  see  aunt,  she 
is  not  well,"  he  had  said  in  this  letter,  and 
Joan  had  thought  that  in  Willie's  place  she 
should  not  have  found  his  aunt's  absence  a 
loss.  Since  then  Mr.  John  Wentworth  had 
written  to  his  nephew,  asking  him  to  come 
over,  but  no  time  for  going  had  been  fixed. 

About  a  week  after  Celie  had  decided  to 
leave  home,  a  telegram  reached  the  chateau. 
Mrs.  John  Went  worth  was  very  ill,  and 
Willie  was  on  his  way  to  Auray. 

Joan  was  full  of  excitement ;  she  had  so 
longed  to  show  her  beloved  Willie  every- 
thing, and  now  he  was  really  coming,  and 
she  had  not  expected  to  see  him  till  Christ- 
mas. She  rushed  off  at  once  to  Nurse  to 
know  which  room  he  was  to  have,  and  then 
she  declared  that  Celie  must  not  go  until  she 
had  made  acquaintance  with  Willie. 

"  I  am  sorry,  dear,"  her  mother  said,  "but 
your  father  thinks  we  ought  to  start  for 
England  to-morrow,  and  I  have  just  sent  a 
note  to  Celie  to  ask  if  she  can  be  ready  to 
go  with  us." 


Joan  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead ;  till 
now  she  had  not  fully  realised  how  keen 
would  be  the  pain  of  parting  from  her 
friend.  And  yet  it  seemed  as  if  she  ought 
not  to  feel  sorrow  about  anything  when  she 
should  perhaps  to-morrow  have  Willie  again. 
After  all  these  quiet  weeks,  the  excitement 
of  so  much  change  bewildered  her.  It 
was  a  relief  when  her  mother  said  she  might 
come  and  help  her  to  pack.  Joan  was  not 
handy,  but  she  was  extremely  willing,  and 
it  was  a  great  delight  to  feel  that  she  could 
be  of  use.  She  actually  managed  to  keep 
from  dreaming  while  she  wrapped  in  paper 
the  articles  her  mother  had  placed  on  a 
table. 

"Joan  dear,"  her  mother  said,  "I  leave 
Mary  in  your  charge ;  she  must  not  take 
long  walks,  and  she  must  be  very  careful 
not  to  get  a  chill  now  that  the  weather  is  so 
much  colder,  and  " — Mrs.  Wentworth  hesi- 
tated a  little — "  you  and  Willie  will  not 
leave  her  too  much  alone,  she  easily  gets 
depressed,  and  in  her  weak  state " 

"  Mother,  I  will  try  to  be  very  careful ; 
you  will  not  be  away  long,  will  you  ? "  Joan 
looked  gloomy. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  that,  Joan  ;  I  hope  we 
shall  come  back  in  about  a  fortnight,  but  I 
am  afraid  Mrs.  Wentworth  is  very  ill ;  we 
could  not  leave  your  uncle  till  she  is  better. 
I  was  thinking  " — she  looked  at  Joan  while 
she  spoke — "that  I  might  ask  Madame 
Dupont  to  come  and  stay  a  week  or  so  with 
you,  she  would  be  a  pleasant  companion  for 
Mary  while  you  are  out  with  Willie." 

Joan's  face  cleared  a  little. 

"  Thank  you,  mother,  it  would  be  nice  to 
have  her,  she  is  so  lively ;  the  house  will 
feel  so  strange  without  you  and  father." 

"  You  will  have  Willie,  and  very  likely 
you  will  see  a  good  deal  of  Monsieur  Herbe- 
lot,  he  is  staying  at  the  other  hotel." 

But  even  this  prospect  did  not  reconcile 
Joan  to  the  notion  of  home  without  parents 
in  it  for  a  whole  fortnight ;  it  seemed  so  sad 
too  that  poor  Willie  would  probably  just 
miss  his  father  and  mother.  When  she 
had  done  all  she  could  to  help  the  packing, 
she  wanted  to  start  for  theDupont's  cottage, 
but  there  was  no  one  to  go  with,  and  her 
mother  suggested  that  MadameDupont  might 
like  to  be  left  alone  with  her  granddaughter 
till  to-morrow. 

"All  right,"  Joan  said,  but  she  felt  ex- 
tremely restless.  She  went  downstairs,  and 
then  walked  up  and  down  the  hall. 

"  I  wonder  what  Willie  will  think,"  she 
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said,  as  she  went  for  about  the  tenth  time 
to  his  room.  "It  will  all  seem  so  poor" and 
old  fashioned  after  Alton;  but  then  it  is 
quite  impossible  it  can  be  nice  to  stay  with 
Uncle  and  Aunt  Wentworth — it  would  make 
me  low-spirited.  I  know  I  should  simply 
not  be  able  to  walk  across  the  room  if  aunt 
looked  at  me  in  her  superior  way  ;  but  then 
I  suppose  people's  eyes  often  say  more  than 
they  are  meant  to  say." 

The  two  large  yellow  dogs  belonging  to 
the  chateau  were  never  admitted  within  its 
walls,  and  Joan  was  just  wondering  what 
Willie  would  say  to  this  prohibition,  when 
she  heard  them  set  up  a  furious  barking. 
She  stood  still  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  In 
a  minute  or  so  the  furious  tone  changed  into 
a  blithe  noisy  welcome,  and  then  this  soft- 
ened, while  she  heard  the  words,  "  Down, 
down,  there's  a  good  dog,"  repeated. 

Joan  ran  downstairs. 

"  Father,  mother,"  she  cried  out,  "  there's 
Willie  ;  it  must  be  Willie.  No  one  else,"  she 
thought,  as  she  cleared  the  last  four  stairs  at  a 
leap,  "  would  talk  English  to  Diane  and  Didi, 
and  expect  the  poor  beasts  to  understand." 

She  pushed  past  Annik  and  opened  the 
door  herself.  Yes,  there  was  Willie  coming 
up  the  walk,  with  a  dog  jumping  up  on  either 
side  of  him.  Willie's  honest  blue  eyes 
looked  brighter  than  ever,  and  his  chestnut 
curls  shone  in  the  sunlight,  but  Joan  could 
not  stop  to  look  at  him ;  she  rushed  at  him 
and  hugged  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Willie  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss,  and  then 
he  extricated  himself  and  looked  at  her. 

"  I  say,  Jo,  you  have  grown  and  no  mis- 
take ;  why,  you'll  soon  catch  up  Mary  if  you 
go  on  at  this  rate.  Well,  how's  everybody — 
May  and  all  of  them  1 " 

But  he  had  no  need  to  ask  any  more 
questions.  His  father  and  mother  and 
Mary  and  May  all  stood  in  the  hall  ready 
to  welcome  him,  while  nurse  had  actually 
begun  to  wipe  her  eyes  at  the  sight  of  her 
darling. 

Willie  seemed  relieved  when  the  kissing 
was  over ;  he  walked  across  the  hall  and 
looked  round  him  rather  superciliously. 
Joan  remembered  the  glowing  account  she 
had  given  of  the  chateau,  and  she  was  eager 
to  know  what  he  thought  of  it. 

"  Come  and  I'll  take  you  over  the  house, 
Willie,"  she  said. 

"  Wait  a  few  minutes,"  her  mother  said  ; 
"  I  have  hardly  seen  him  yet." 

Willie  was  examining  a  wolf's  head  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hall. 


"  All  right,"  he  said,  "  don't  be  in  a  hurry, 
young  'un."  He  went  up  to  his  mother  and 
gave  her  another  kiss.  "I  say,  father,  was 
this  fellow  killed  anywhere  near  here?" 

"  I  believe  so,"  his  father  said  ;  "  there  are 
better  specimens  in  this  room,"  and  he  led 
the  way  to  the  dining-room,  and  they  all 
followed. 

"  What  a  queer,  old-fashioned  place  !  " 
Willie  stood  looking  first  at  the  low  ceiling 
and  then  at  the  polished  floor,  for  there  was 
no  carpet  in  the  dining-room.  "  Hullo, 
there's  a  fine  head,"  and  he  planted  himself 
before  the  huge  antlers  on  one  side  of  the 
door. 

Just  then  Annik  appeared.  Monsieur 
Herbelot  had  called  ;  he  was  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  he  wanted  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wentworth. 

Joan  felt  delighted  to  be  once  more  alone 
with  Willie.  Looking  at  him  she  saw  his 
eyes  fixed  on  Annik  as  she  followed  her 
master  and  mistress  out  of  the  room. 

"  Isn't  her  costume  quaint !  "  she  said  ;  ' '  I 
think  her  cap  is  delightful.  You  must  not 
expect  to  see  many  such  caps  here ;  the 
Auray  caps  are  much  simpler.  It  does  not 
matter  how  far  olf  a  girl  goes  to  service,  she 
always  wears  the  cap  of  her  pays,  as  she 
calls  it." 

"  It's  awful  rot,"  he  said  ;  "  I  shan't  be 
able  to  eat  my  dinner  if  that  girl  waits  in 
masquerade.  I'm  not  like  you,  Joan,  I  hate 
foreigners  and  foreign  ways,  and  stage- 
dresses — all  of  'em.  I  declare  I  was  nearly 
poisoned  with  my  lunch  at  Rennes.  I  said 
I'd  have  soup,  because  I  thought  I  should 
get  it  over  quick,  and  besides  soup  is  Eng- 
lish, and  I  won't  speak  a  word  more  French 
than  I  can  help.  So  I  just  said,  'Soup,  s'il 
vous  plait/  and  that  fellow  of  a  waiter 
brought  me  a  little  tureen  of  hot  water  in 
which  they'd  been  washing  the  vegetables." 

"  Oh,  Willie  !  "  Joan  began,  laughing. 

"No,  Joan,  you  didn't  see  it,  so  you 
can't  know;  besides,  you  re  a  prejudiced 
party,  your  letters  have  shown  me  how 
far  gone  you  are  on  French  people.  I'm 
an  Englishman,  thank  heaven,"  he  laughed, 
"  and  everything  I  have  seen  so  far  makes 
me  rejoice  that  I  am  one.  Why,  when 
they  saw  I  couldn't  eat  the  soup,  they 
offered  me  sardines,  and  I  said  Yes,  of 
course.  Nasty  fried  salt  things  they  were, 
like  bad  herrings,  as  inferior  to  the  sardines 
you  get  in  England  as  anything ;  and  as  to 
the  smells," — he  made  an  eloquent  grimace, — 
"  I  declare  the  smell  at  St.  Malo  was  enough 
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to  poison  one.  Why  father  stops  in  this 
heathenish  place  instead  of  finding  a  quiet 
village  in  England  is  beyond  me  !  " 

Joan  was  amused,  it  was  useless  to  argue, 
she  thought;  she  felt  sure  Willie  would 
come  to  her  way  of  thinking  before  he  went 
back  to  Rugby.  Her  joy  at  seeing  him  had 
excited  her  beyond  control,  and  as  they  went 
round  the  garden  she  chattered  to  him  about 
the  country  and  the  dolmens,  the  people  and 
their  superstitions,  Madame  Dupont  and 
Monsieur  Herbelot  and  Celie,  till  at  last  her 
brother's  endurance  gave  way. 

"  Oh  I  say  that'll  do,  Jo,"  he  said  ;  "  I 
don't  think  you  quite  know  what  you  are 
talking  about,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't.  You 
seem  to  have  got  Celie  Dupont  and  a  lot  of 
French  people  on  the  brain.  I  know  nothing 
about  Celie ;  you  haven't  even  said  whether 
she's  pretty  or  not." 
Joan  felt  wounded. 

"  She's  good  ;  isn't  that  much  better  than 
being  pretty,  Willie  ?  you  used  to  think  so," 
she  said,  reproachfully. 

"  Did  1 1  Well,  at  least  a  French  girl  ought 
to  have  good  looks,  to  make  up  for  not 
being  English,"  he  said,  teasingly  ;  "  but  I 
say,  Joan,  where's  the  boat  you  told  me 
about?" 

"  It  isn't  ours,  you  know,  Willie,  it  belongs 
to  Jean  Picard." 

"  Boats  generally  belong  to  some  one,"  he 
said,  loftily  ;  "  I  suppose  the  French  fellow 
lets  it  out,  don't  he?" 

"  Yes  ;  that's  to  say,  he  takes  you  out  in  it." 
"  How  awfully  kind  !  "  He  pulled  off  his 
hat  and  made  a  bow  to  the  imaginary  Jean 
Picard.  "  You  don't  really  fancy,  Joan,  I 
should  let  a  cowardly  French  chap  row  me ! 
It's  just  the  thing  they  can't  do.  They 
can't  row,  and  they  can't  play  cricket ;  and 
these  are  the  people  you  like.  Good  heavens ! 
I'm  ashamed  of  you."  He  had  worked  him- 
self up  till  he  felt  indignant. 

He  was  surprised  that  Joan  answered 
calmly — 

"  I  never  said  I  liked  them  better  than 
English  people.  Don't  be  so  narrow,  Willie  ; 
and,  to  begin  with,  if  you  call  Jean  Picard 
a  Frenchman  you'll  get  into  trouble.  The 
Bretons  hate  to  be  thought  French,  and  they 
really  are  quite  different.  You  should  just 
talk  to  Yves,  our  gardener." 

"  Is  that  the  patriarch  who  quieted  the 
dogs  ?  I  took  him  for  Old  Mortality.  Why 
don't  you  tell  the  old  beggar  to  have  his 
hair  cut,  and  wear  decent  shoes  instead  of 
those  wooden  boats  on  his  feet?  " 


Joan  laughed.  "Well,  never  mind,  come 
in  and  see  your  room,  and  then  tea  will  be 
ready,  and  we  ought  to  go  and  speak  to 
Monsieur  Herbelot." 

"  Mrs.  Bombald's  Monsieur  Herbelot,  eh  ! 
I  don't  mind  him,  because  he  shows  his  sense 
by  living  in  England.     What  does  he  talk  ? " 

"Good  English,  of  course." 

Joan  lingered  in  the  hall  till  her  brother 
joined  her,  and  they  went  in  together. 

Monsieur  Herbelot  had  brought  a  message 
of  thanks  from  Madame  Dupont.  Celie 
would  be  quite  ready  to  accompany  her  kind 
friends  next  day,  and  the  Professor  had 
been  making  final  arrangements  about  the 
journey.     He  greeted  Willie  warmly. 

"  You  and  I  must  have  some  expeditions 
together,"  he  said.  "  I  suppose  you  are  as 
good  a  walker  as  your  countrymen  usually 
are.  We  must  go  and  see  ze  great  stones 
at  Carnac  together." 

Willie  professed  his  willingness,  but  as 
soon  as  Monsieur  Herbelot  had  departed  he 
asked  Joan  to  come  for  a  walk. 

He  preferred  to  choose  his  own  way,  and 
he  went  on  across  the  fields  behind  the 
house  till  they  reached  the  high  road  border- 
ing the  wood. 

"  Stones  indeed,"  Willie  said  ;  he  had  been 
■  talking  cricket  all  this  time  with  Joan,  but 
the  sight  of  the  wood  gave  a  change  to  his 
ideas ;  "  does  that  Frenchman  really  think 
I  care  to  go  after  stones  1  Boating,  now,  or 
a  wood  like  this  is  jolly." 

Joan  was  just  going  to  explain  that  this 
was  the  way  by  which  they  came  to  see 
Madame  Dupont,  when  Willie  gave  a  shout 
and  rushed  on  ahead. 

Joan  followed  as  fast  as  she  could.  The 
sun  had  sunk  long  ago  behind  the  screen 
of  tall  trees  on  the  right,  and  the  stone- 
cumbered  path  before  her  and  the  hanging 
wood  on  the  left  looked  gloomy.  She  was 
interested  ;  she  had  never  gone  so  far  as 
this  before,  for  the  path  leading  down  to 
Madame  Dupont's  was  nearer  the  entrance 
to  the  wood.  Willie  had  gone  in  under  the 
branches  on  the  right,  and  she  could  not 
see  him  among  the  thickly-planted  trees. 
How  high  and  thin  they  were,  and  how  very 
lonely  the  place  was  ! 

All  at  once  a  hearty  laugh  broke  the 
silence,  and  she  saw  Willie's  face  peeping 
out  in  search  of  her  from  among  the 
branches. 

"  I  say,  look  here,"  he  said  ;  "  is  this  one 
of  your  famous  stones  ?  "  He  pointed  to  a 
long  block  of  gray  stone  set  up  on  end  in  a 
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circle  of  space  among  the  trees.  "  When  I 
first  caught  sight  of  it  I  thought  it  was  a 
bear  on  its  hind  legs.  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  you  think  anything  of  a  stone  like  that  1 " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Willie  ;  I  know  the  peasants 
reverence  all  these  stones,  they  call  them 
menhirs." 

"  Reverence  !     Bosh  !  " 

He  went  back  to  the  path,  and  after  some 
trouble,  for  the  ground  was  a  sort  of  marl, 
in  which  lumps  of  stone  were  imbedded, 
he  found  a  couple  of  small  pebbles. 

"  Look  here,  Jo,"  he  said,  "  that's  all  your 
menhir  is  good  for,"  and  he  flung  a  stone 
at  the  dark  gray  relic. 

There  was  a  hollow  sound,  and  then  the 
stone  rebounded  some  distance. 

"  Don't,  Willie,"  Joan  said  imploringly  ; 
"  you  can't  tell  who  may  be  near,  and  Yves 
says  a  Frenchman  was  set  upon  last  year  at 
Carnac  and  nearly  killed  because  he  flung 
stones  at  the  menhirs  there.  Wait  till  you 
have  heard  the  legends  ;  these  stones  are 
supposed  to  work  cures  and  all  sorts  of 
things.  Some  of  the  peasants  worship  them. 
Oh,  Willie,  it  isn't  right  to  insult  people's 
belief." 

She  was  too  late ;  Willie  flung  his  second 
stone,  which  rebounded  like  the  first  with  a 
dull  hollow  sound — a  groan,  Joan  thought. 

"I  shall  go,"  she  said,  and  turning  away 
she  began  to  walk  back  to  the  entrance  of 
the  wood. 

She  was  about  half-way  when  a  sound  of 
barking  made  her  pause  and  look  round.  It 
seemed  to  come  from  below  the  hanging 
wood,  but  in  the  gloom  she  could  not  make 
out  anything  among  the  trees.  The  barking 
became  louder,  and  Joan's  heart  fluttered. 
Certainly  the  sound  had  come  much  nearer. 
She  was  surprised  at  her  own  cowardice,  but 
the  bark  was  very  loud  and  angry.  She 
forced  herself  to  stop  again.  Yes,  there  was 
something  moving  among  the  trees. 


"Willie!  Willie!"  she  screamed;  "oh 
do  come,  Willie  !  " 

The  barking  stopped  and  she  could  now 
see  a  large  yellow  dog  only  a  few  yards 
below  her.  She  dared  not  move,  she  felt 
that  if  she  ran,  the  clog  could  reach  her  in  a 
few  moments  ;  but  in  the  sudden  terror  that 
had  seized  her  she  could  not  think.  Once 
more  she  cried,  "  Willie  !  Willie  !  " 

It  was  a  despairing  cry,  but  the  dog  evi- 
dently looked  on  it  as  a  provocation.  It 
bounded  up  the  steep  side  of  the  wood,  bark- 
ing, and  now  that  it  was  so  close,  showing 
an  open  mouthful  of  fierce  long  teeth.  Joan 
could  not  move.  There  was  a  shout,  and 
then  the  dull  thud  of  a  stone  as  it  struck 
the  creature's  side.  A  loud  yelping  and 
the  yellow  dog  disappeared  down  the  steep 
just  as  Willie  reached  his  sister. 

"Hullo!"  he  said,  "what's  up  nowl 
Why,  Joan,  you  are  as  white  as  a  sheet ; 
you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  were 
afraid  of  a  French  dog  ]  I'm  ashamed  of 
you  ;  you  used  to  be  so  plucky.  Whatever 
has  come  to  you  1 " 

"I — I  don't  know."  Joan  laughed,  but 
she  felt  and  looked  ashamed  of  herself.  "I 
think  for  one  thing  it  was  being  alone.  If  I 
had  had  May  to  take  care  of  I  should  not 
have  thought  of  being  frightened  ;  but — but 
don't  laugh,  Willie  ;  it  felt  awful.  I  felt 
quite  shaky  ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  that 
great  yellow  dog  was  taking  vengeance  be- 
cause you  insulted  the  stone.  Ah,  well,  you 
may  laugh  ;  but  when  you  have  been  here 
some  time  you'll  feel  quite  different." 

But  Willie  went  on  laughing.  At  last  he 
said,  "  Bather  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  Jo, 
that  I  am  to  be  made  a  scape-goat  because 
you  turned  coward  ;  why,  if  you  had  even 
stooped  as  if  to  pick  up  a  stone  the  dog 
would  have  turned  tail  at  once.  I  thought 
you  knew  that  dodge.  You  are  a  duller." 
{To  be  continued.) 
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jT  was  a  miserable  day  in  No- 
vember, and  the  streets  of  Rat- 
cliff  were  drearier  and  dirtier 
than  usual,  when  my  friend  and 
I  sallied  forth  to  pay  a  long- 
promised  visit  to  "  Batger's  Metropolitan 
Confectionery  Works."     Many  of  the  girls 


who  patronise  our  club  in  the  evenings  had 
told  us  that  they  worked  there,  and  we  had 
determined  to  go  and  see  them  on  the  first 
opportunity.  "  Broad  Street  "  certainly  is 
hardly  deserving  of  its  title,  and  the  out- 
side of  the  factory  has  not  a  very  im- 
posing appearance,  but  mud  and   rain   and 
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general  dinginess  were  soon  forgotten  when 
we  once  had  turned  in  under  the  great 
archway  over  the  entrance  gates.  The 
yard  was  full  of  waggons  unloading,  and 
a  refreshing  odour  of  oranges  filled  the 
air. 

On  making  known  the  object  of  our  visit 
to  a  man  at  the  gate,  we  were  directed  to 
the  office,  and  going  up  a  flight  of  steps 
found  ourselves  in  a  long  room,  where  a 
large  number  of  clerks  were  busy  at  work. 
I  think  they  were  rather  astonished  at  the 
sudden  entrance  of  two  ladies,  but  they 
politely  pointed  out  a.  small  room  at  the 
further  end,  where  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
establishment  received  us  most  graciously, 
and  at  once  acceded  to  our  request  to  in- 
spect the  works.  A  boy  was  despatched  in 
search  of  a  foreman,  and  presently,  after 
leaving  our  dripping  umbrellas  behind  us, 
we  began  our  tour  of  the  great  building. 

The  first  place  we  went  into  was  a  large, 
long  room,  where  a  number  of  women  were 
engaged  in  chopping  preserved  ginger  into 
small  squares  ready  to  be  candied.  Here 
also  were  all  varieties  of  sweets  being 
packed  in  boxes,  and  trays  upon  trays  of 
orange  and  lemon  peel  in  all  stages  of  pre- 
servation. In  the  first  stage  a  boy  was 
washing  the  oranges  (previously  cut  in 
halves)  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  with  a 
dexterous  movement  of  his  hand  ejecting  all 
the  pulp  and  pips,  and  throwing  the  rind 
on  to  an  ever-increasing  heap.  Then  we  saw 
great  cauldrons  of  this  rind  simmering, 
stewing,  and  boiling  over  large  fires  in  a 
blinding  atmosphere  of  odorous  steam. 
Then  we  were  shown  the  peel  being  rolled  in 
white  sugar,  and  finally  we  passed  perfect 
stacks  of  boxes,  all  filled  with  the  candied 
fruit  ready  to  be  sent  away.  One  old 
woman  seated  at  a  machine  was  cutting  up 
piles  of  it  to  be  sold  by  the  pound  for 
Christmas  cakes  and  puddings.  What  little 
idea  the  public  in  general  has  of  the  amount 
of  labour  expended-  upon  this  one  ingredient. 
Messrs.  Batger  and  Co.  import  the  raw 
fruit  from  the  south  of  Europe  quite  early 
in  the  year,  and  are  at  the  time  I  write 
delivering  between  thirty  and  forty  tons  of 
it  per  week  preserved  ready  for  use. 

The  number  of  processes  the  peel  has  to 
undergo  is  so  great,  that  should  each  manipu- 
lation be  performed  by  a  separate  pair  of 
hands  the  services  of  100,000,000  persons 
(or  more  than  three  times  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom)  would  be 
required  to  produce  the  annual  quantity  ! 


Next  we  came  upon  a  woman  packing 
delicious-looking  slices  of  crystallised  pine- 
apple in  those  charming  boxes,  edged  with 
lace-paper,  which  make  the  confectioners' 
shops  so  specially  tempting  at  Christmas 
time.  Every  one  begged  us  to  taste  his  or 
her  handiwork,  till  at  last  we  had  utterly  to 
refuse  their  generosity  for  fear  of  disastrous 
consequences. 

Many  a  bright  smile  and  nod  did  we  get 
from  our  club  girls  or  "  diuner  women  "  as 
we  passed  along.  One  ran  up  to  my  friend 
and  asked  eagerly,  "  Do  you  like  it?  ain't  it 
nice? — for  you  at  least/'  she  added,  "not 
for  us." 

In  truth  it  must  be  very  trying  for  them 
to  work  in  that  steaming  atmosphere,  and 
then  come  out  to  the  raw,  miserable  streets, 
with  their  scanty  clothing  and  uncovered 
heads. 

The  "lozenger"  room,  as  the  girls  call  it, 
was  very  interesting.  One  girl  fed  a  machine 
not  unlike  a  mangle  with  a  white  or  pink 
substance  of  the  consistency  of  dough.  This 
was  passed  between  two  rollers  to  make  it 
of  the  proper  thickness,  and  was  then  stamped 
into  circular  sweets,  which  fell  into  a  tray 
and  were  carried  oft:  by  another  girl  to  the 
drying  room.  This  was  a  place  in  which  we 
could  not  stay  above  a  minute,  for  the  heat 
was  terrible.  The  trays  of  sweets  of  every 
sort  and  kind  were  ranged  on  shelves,  one 
on  the  top  of  the  other,  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
to  remain  there  several  hours  baking  or 
drying. 

The  clear  sweets,  such  as  barley  sugar 
drops,  acid  drops,  &c.  are  shaped  in  a  most 
curious  way.  A  tray  is  filled  with  starch, 
over  this  a  machine  is  run  which  makes  in- 
dentations of  the  required  shape  at  regular 
intervals  on  the  smooth  white  surface.  Then 
a  tin  vessel  with  holes  along  one  edge,  is 
filled  with  the  boiling  mixture  of  coloured 
sugar,  and  passed  by  a  workman  over  the 
tray  with  such  a  steady  and  even  motion 
that  each  little  indentation  receives  its 
proper  quantity  and  no  more.  The  tray  is 
then  removed  to  the  drying  room,  and  when 
it  is  brought  out  the  sweets  are  done,  and 
no  particle  of  starch  adheres  to  their  clear 
exterior. 

Some  of  the  small  kinds  of  lozenges  were 
being  stamped  out  with  amazing  rapidity  by 
women  armed  with  small  tin  cutters  shaped 
like  narrow  extinguishers.  Over  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  sugar-paste  these  cutters 
travelled  with  lightning  speed,  gathering 
up  a  dozen  lozenges,  with  as  many  moves  of 
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the  hand,  and  letting  them  fall  into  the  tray 
ready  for  baking. 

In  this  department  we  saw  the  nasty 
but  valuable  cough  lozenges,  their  brown  hue 
contrasting  strangely  with  the  brightness 
around  them,  and  each  being  stamped  with 
its  own  particular  name.  I  had  never  ima- 
gined such  a  variety  of  sweets  could  exist. 
There  were  barrels  and  barrels  of  the  flat 
white  ones  with  mottoes  in  pink  letters  upon 
them,  trays  upon  trays  of  brilliant  "  tablets  " 
and  parti-coloured  "drops"  of  all  sorts, 
heaps  upon  heaps  of  comfits  and  jujubes, 
and  dozens  of  other  sorts  of  names  unknown. 

In  one  room  huge  cauldrons  were  revolv- 
ing containing  every  sort  of  coloured  almond. 
One  copper  in  the  corner  with  pale  lilac  sweets 
seemed  to  turn  every  way  at  once,  with  a 
most  tipsy-looking  motion ;  this,  I  was  told, 
made  the  sweets  of  a  different  shape  from 
the  rest.  Then  we  were  shown  the  great 
stones,  each  half  a  ton  in  weight,  revolving 
rapidly  inside  a  wooden  casing,  and  crushing 
the  sugar,  and  near  it  was  a  smaller  machine, 
which  reduced  it  still  further,  whirling  it 
about  like  snow,  and  making  it  look  and  feel 
exactly  like  exceedingly  white  flour.  Till 
we  tasted  it  we  hardly  believed  it  could  be 
sugar.  This  extra  fine  sugar  is  used  for  the 
icing  of  cakes — wedding  cakes  amongst  others 
— and  we  were  shown  presently  the  sanctum 
where  these  mysteries  are  prepared.  But 
first  we  were  taken  into  a  large  room  with 
great  wide-open  windows,  below  which  were 
boiling  and  bubbling  rows  of  coppers  filled  with 
sugar  of  all  colours.  Here  a  most  interest- 
ing operation  was  to  be  performed.  A  boy 
with  sleeves  rolled  up  above  his  elbows  was 
kneading  and  patting  a  mass  of  warm  gela- 
tinous material  not  unlike  glue  in  appear- 
ance, but  of  course  in  reality  sugar.  He 
twisted  and  turned  it  about,  folded  and 
doubled  it,  and  finally  hung  it  on  an  iron 
hook,  where  it  received  more  rapid  turns 
and  twists,  and  gradually  grew  paler  and 
paler  in  hue,  first  becoming  a  delicate  amber, 
and  at  last  pure  white,  like  threads  of  silver 
silk  (I  can  think  of  no  other  simile,  unless 
it  be  that  of  spun  glass).  Then  he  patted 
it  and  shaped  it  into  an  oblong  mass,  which 
he  placed  between  two  other  masses, — one 
coloured  red  and  one  yellow, — and  then 
putting  it  into  position  in  one  of  the  rapidly 
revolving  machines,  out  came  traysful  of 
clear  parti-coloured  balls  in  sheets,  which 
were  quickly  broken  up,  shaken,  sorted,  and 
carried  off  to  be  dried. 

But  yet  another  interesting  sight  awaited 


us.  A  man,  quite  an  artist  in  his  way,  had 
been  anxiously  watching  and  testing  one  of 
the  boiling  pans,  and  when  we  drew  near  we 
found  him  quite  ready  to  commence  a  most 
delicate  operation.  He  too  took  a  dark- 
coloured  mass  of  melted  sugar. 

"  I  am  going  to  make  sweets  in  imitation 
of  lemons,"  he  said.     "This  is  for  the  rind." 

Then  he  took  a  mass  of  white  sugar  of  the 
consistency  of  dough.  From  this  he  cut, 
with  a  huge  pair  of  scissors,  a  long,  narrow 
strip,  which  he  rolled  into  the  centre  of  a 
flat  "  pancake "  of  pale-yellow  material. 
Then  he  patted  and  .shaped  his  lump  into  a 
long  wedge,  added  the  white  and  finally  the 
deeper  yellow,  rolled,  turned,  and  twisted 
the  whole  mass,  and  at  last  formed  it  into 
the  shape  of  a  huge  club.  He  seized  the 
narrow  part  of  this,  cut  off  the  lumpy  end, 
and  began  to  pull  out  the  rest  into  a  long 
string  of  the  thickness  of  his  finger.  This 
string  was  in  turn  seized  upon  by  a  boy,  who 
cut  it  into  equal  lengths,  and  continued 
rolling  it  on  the  metal  trays  which  were 
arranged  all  down  the  sides  and  middle  of 
the  room  ;  and  then  he  cut  us  off  a  piece, 
and  we  saw  that  the  inside  was  exactly  like 
the  section  of  a  lemon  cut  in  half.  The 
white  roll  he  had  put  in  first  represented  a 
pip,  and  the  little  divisions  were  all  clearly 
marked,  white  on  the  yellow  ground. 

If  any  of  you  ever  eat  lemon  sugar- stick, 
you  may  perhaps  wonder  how  it  is  made, 
but  I  have  seen  it  done,  and  the  dexterity  of 
the  operation  is  still  a  source  of  wonder  to 
me. 

After  this  we  crossed  a  yard  in  the  pelting 
rain,  dodging  between  horses'  heads  and 
waggon- wheels,  with  the  all-pervading  smell 
of  oranges  still  pursuing  us,  and  arrived  at 
the  long  low  room  where  the  wedding-cakes 
are  prepared.  But,  alas !  the  chef  was 
absent,  and  we  only  saw  a  few  bald-headed 
cakes  waiting  to  be  adorned,  boxes  of  rata- 
fias, and  cases  of  eggs,  an  enormous  number 
of  which  are  consumed  in  this  part  of  the 
work. 

After  a  peep  we  returned  to  the  main 
building,  rather  astonishing  our  polite 
guide  by  our  wish  to  descend  into  the 
vaults  and  see  everything.  We  were  re- 
warded for  our  pains  by  the  sight  of  more 
preserved  fruit  than  we  imagined  could  exist 
in  the  civilised  world  !  From  floor  to  ceiling 
were  ranged  huge  stone  jars.  "Apricot," 
said  our  guide,  touching  one  stack,  "  green- 
gage, plum,"  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  through 
a  lane  of  them,  till  we  reached  the  bottles. 
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Here  we  had  more  ocular  demonstration  of 
the  luscious  contents  of  this  wonderful  cellar. 
English  cherries,  and  foreign  big  green 
gooseberries,  currants  and  raspberries,  rhu- 
barb, and  strawberries,  reposing  in  clear 
syrup,  glowed  through  the  glass  from  the 
dark  recesses  where  they  lay  piled.  I  asked 
if  the  cellars  would  be  entirely  cleared  of 
their  sweet  contents  before  the  fruit  season 
arrived  again,  and  our  conductor  almost 
laughed  at  the  notion  of  there  being  any 
left.  Truly  fruit-growing  should  be  a  pro- 
fitable affair  at  this  rate  of  consumption ! 
As  to  the  sugar,  which  is  naturally  the 
largest  article  of  consumption  in  this  paradise 
of  sweets,  we  were  told  that  the  average 
quantity  used  weekly  exceeds  fifty  tons. 

When  we  emerged  from  the  vaults  the 
next  things  to  be  seen  were  the  jellies,  rich 
amber,  rosy  red,  flame  colour  and  clear  as 
water,  we  could  not  but  admire  each  in 
turn,  as  it  was  held  against  the  light  for  us 
to  see.  They  were  like  the  "  jewels  of 
Aladdin's  "  palace,  dazzling  for  one  moment, 
the  next  lost  once  more  in  mysterious 
darkness. 

And  then  the  working  of  a  new  and 
improved  lemon-squeezer  was  shown  us — a 
wooden  machine,  with  a  knife,  and  a  spring 
inside  its  jaws.  The  lemon  is  put  in,  the 
wooden  handle  pressed,  the  knife  dissects 
the  fruit,  the  spring  ejects  the  rind,  and  the 
juice  falls  into  a  tub  below,  and  all  this  in 
less  than  the  time  it  has  taken  to  describe. 
It  is  an  immense  economiser  of  time  and 
labour.  I  wonder  if  the  inventor  has  made 
his  fortune  yet !  I  am  sure  he  has  been  a 
benefactor  to  all  consumers  of  lemons  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 

And  now,  having  seen  everything,  we 
found  our  way  back  to  the  office,  where 
we  regained  possession  of  cloaks  and  um- 
brellas, and  were  each  begged  to  accept 
a  nice  little  wooden  box  filled  with  the 
'choicest  of  bon-bons  most  tastefully  ar- 
ranged in  rows  between  the  orthodox  lace 
paper.  And  so  with  many  thanks  for  the 
courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  we  had 
been  received,  we  found  our  way  out  into 
the  street  again,  after  the  most  enjoyable 
afternoon  we  had  spent  for  a  long  time. 


At  the  dinners  next  day,  and  at  the  Girl's 
Club    in   the    evening,    our   visit   was    the 
general    topic    of    conversation,    and    much 
regret    was    expressed    by    some    of     the 
"  hands,"  w^ho  had  been  engaged  in  remoter 
parts   of    the   building,    that    they  had  not 
seen  us,  and  had   only  known  of  our  visit 
by  hearsay.     The  number  of  these  "  hands," 
male  and  female,  varies  from  450  to  600, 
according  to  the  season.      When  the  fruit  is 
plentiful  they  have  indeed  a  busy  time  of  it, 
but  occasionally  work  is  slack  here,  as  at 
other  places,  and   for  their  sakes  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  every  schoolboy  and  girl  in 
the  United  Kingdom  to  immediately  double 
their  daily   expenditure  on  toffee,  pepper- 
mint, and  chocolate  creams. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  "hands'"  own 
taste  is  affected  by  this  continual  atmosphere 
of  sweets.  They  like  highly-spiced  food, 
curries,  savoury  stew,  with  plenty  of  mustard 
and  pepper  ;  but  as  to  jam  or  pudding,  they 
will  very  rarely  touch  it.  Pea-soup  is  a 
favourite  dinner,  and  great  is  the  demand  for 
the  yellow  basinsf  ul,  at  a  penny  each,  which 
smell  so  inviting  on  a  winter's  morning.  It 
is  busy  work  at  one  o'clock  behind  the  bar 
in  the  narrow  street  where  the  Young 
Women's  Help  Society  has  established  one 
of  its  numerous  branches.  Cold  and  hungry, 
with  dripping  garments  very  often,  and' 
draggled  feathers  always,  the  girls  troop  in 
to  their  accustomed  places,  and  eat,  and  rest, 
and  talk  for  the  one  short  hour  allowed 
them. 

And  again,  when  the  day's  work  is  over, 
many  of  the  younger  girls  come  in  to  finish 
their  evenings  in  the  cheerful  club-rooms, 
with  fire  and  light,  and  flowers,  and  piano, 
and  games,  or  easy  lessons,  or  needlework, 
as  they  may  choose.  Such  pretty  faces  one 
sees  amongst  them,  such  lovely  eyes,  and 
alas  !  sometimes  such  degraded  features  too. 
There  is  not  much  to  elevate  or  ennoble 
amongst  the  squalid  streets  of  Katcliff,  -but 
here  as  everywhere  good  is  mingled  with 
bad,  and  there  is  plenty  of  material  to  work 
upon.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  the  workers 
should  be  so  few. 

Florence  L.  Henderson. 
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By  SARAH   TYTLER,  Author  of  "  Citoyenne  Jacqueline." 
CHAPTER   VII. 

CYRUS    BURIED    IN    THE    EARTHQUAKE;    BABY    PRISONERS. 


ID  some  awful  retribution 
for  undreamt-of  crimes 
pursue  the  poor  prison- 
ers'*" Bessie  asked  her- 
self, aghast,  when  one 
mormtig  she  felt  the  solid 
earth  rock  under  her  feet. 
Luckily  she  was  not  on 
the  roof,  where  she  usually  took  Dodo  the 
first  thing  for  an  airing,  and  the  child 
was  playing  on  the  floor  beside  her.  She 
caught  him  up,  and  ran  with  the  other 
terrified  inhabitants  of  the  fort  into  the 
court-yard,  where  for  some  moments  no- 
thing was  to  be  heard  or  seen  but  the 
crash  of  beams,  the  fall  of  masonry, 
the  cries  of  terror  on  all  sides,  and  the 
clouds  of  dust  which  rose  like  smoke  and 
threatened  to  add  darkness  to  the  other  dis- 
asters. When  the  shock  subsided  it  was 
known  that  one  of  the  most  severe  earth- 
quakes experienced  for  years  in  that  region 
had  caused  the  fortress  to  totter  to  its  found- 
ation. Hoofs  of  rooms  and  stairs  had  fallen. 
Lady  Sale  had  been  in  imminent  danger, 
which  that  dauntless  woman  had  surmounted 
happily,  as  she  had  overcome  worse  perils. 
General  Elphinstone,  lying  sick  and  helpless, 
had  only  been  saved  by  one  of  the  soldiers. 
They  freely  forgave  and  loved  him  dearly 
to  the  last,  and  a  private  rushed  in  and 
snatched  the  feeble  old  leader  from  destruc- 
tion. 

For  days  and  nights  slighter  shocks  of 
the  earthquake  were  repeated  in  continual 
succession.  Sometimes  the  rocking  of  the 
earth  gave  the  impression  of  a  heavy  body 
rolling  and  rattling  overhead ;  sometimes 
the  ground  swayed  from  side  to  side,  or 
heaved  up  and  down  like  a  ship  in  a  storm. 
Bessie  was  reminded  of  the  motion  of  the 
vessel  in  the  gales  which  it  had  encountered 
in  her  three  months'  voyage  from  England, 
that  seemed  so  long  past,  it  was  as  if  it  had 
happened  to  her  in  another  life.  Indeed  the 
parallel  was  further  illustrated  by  poor  little 
Dodo  in  the  middle  of  his  fright  becoming 
as  sick  as  if  he  had  been  crossing  an  ocean. 

During  all  these  days  and  nights  hardly 
anybody  dared  venture  into  the  fort,  with 
its  toppling-over  towers  and  cracked  and 
rent  archways  and  walls.     Mattresses  and 


rugs  were  spread  for  those  who  could  sleep 
in  the  court-yard ;  but  the  night  dews 
drenched  the  impromptu  beds,  in  spite  of  the 
awning  hung  over  them,  and  it  was  as  if 
the  sleepers  had  forded  another  river. 

The  mercy  was  that  no  life  had  been  lost. 
Suddenly  one  cherished  friend  was  missed, 
and  Dodo,  fast  growing  too  manly  to  cry, 
stuck  his  clenched  fists  into  his  eyes,  and 
writhed  in  the  effort  to  keep  back  the  tears 
which  he  was  ceasing  to  shed  for  any  per- 
sonal privation.  Cyrus  was  not  to  be  found. 
He  had  beon  last  seen  watching  an  Afghan 
mouse's  hole  in  one  of  the  rooms,  the  roof 
of  which  had  fallen  in,  ten  minutes  later. 
Bessie  and  Lizzie  gazed  mournfully  at  the 
pile  of  rubbish  beneath  which  Cyrus's  flat- 
tened body  was  supposed  to  lie. 

As  the  girls  gazed  the  very  ghost  of  a 
mew,  like  the  shadowy  song  of  the  departed 
Molly  Malone  crying  "  Cockles,  mussels  ! " 
along  her  old  familiar  beat  in  Dublin  streets, 
broke  upon  the  listeners'  enraptured  ears. 

"  Oh,  he  is  alive  !  dear  brave  old  Tom ! " 
cried  Lizzie,  turning  and  hugging  Bessie  in 
her  relief  and  joy. 

The  next  moment  she  was  rushing  away 
to  get  help,  while  Bessie  and  Dodo  were 
frantically  scraping  with  their  fingers  at  the 
debris.  One  of  the  few  remaining  saces  did 
the  work  of  excavation  more  effectually. 
Cyrus  with  his  seven  lives  was  dug  out, 
showing  no  further  injury  than  a  scratch  on 
his  nose  and  a  great  deal  of  dirt  in  his 
coat.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  he  submitted 
graciously  to  be  clasped  passionately  to  the 
little  breast  in  which  he  had  helped  to  keep 
the  spark  of  life  during  the  tremendous 
experience  of  the  Koord-Cabul  Pass. 

Every  day  life  was  going  on,  and  even 
the  sweet  summer  coming,  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  turmoil.  English  officers,  who  were 
permitted  to  go  in  the  company  of  their 
guards  beyond  the  walls  of  the  fort,  brought 
in  bouquets  of  the  fragrant  flower  of  the 
narcissus  to  cheer  the  weary  eyes  of  those 
who  could  not  see  so  much  as  "  a  blade  of 
grass."  These  narcissus  flowers  were  like 
the  carnation  blossoms  which  compassionate 
gendarmes  gave  to  Marie  A  ntoinette  as  she 
lay  in  the  narrow  cell  of  the  conciergerie. 

But  even  purer,  sweeter,  more  engrossing 
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visitants  came  to  tbe  sad  women.  Several 
babies  were  born  to  their  mothers  in  their 
durance,  and  by  a  curious  coincidence  all 
the  new-comers  were  daughters.  Oh,  the 
mingled  grief  and  joy,  the  forlorn  bliss  of 
clasping  these  unconscious  infants  who  had 
come  to  share  their  mothers'  captivity  and 
peril  !  And  some  of  the  little  ones  were  as 
the  last  tokens  from  dead  fathers  to  widows 
who  were  poor  and  yet  rich. 

One  morning  Lizzie  awoke  Bessie,  pre- 
senting a  face  lit  up  with  tremulous  thank- 
fulness. The  consequence  was  that  her 
friend  started  from  a  dream,  crying  out  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  "  What  is  it, 
Lizzie  1     Has  Kitten  come  back  %  " 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Lizzie,  a  shade  coming 
over  the  good-humoured,  shrewd  face,  which 
an  instant  before  had  beamed  with  affection- 
ate gratitude.  "  But  mamma  has  got  a  new 
baby  to  take  Kitten's  place,  and  to  console 
her  for  her  losses.  Mamma's  arms  will  be 
full  again,  and  an  infant  needs  so  much 
attention,  there  will  be  no  time  to  think  of 
old  troubles.  Poor  Harry's  nose  will  be 
out  of  joint.  He  will  fall  to  my  share  now. 
What  between  taking  care  of  him,  nursing 
mamma,  and  minding  all  of  you,  I  can  tell 
you  I  shall  have  enough  to  do.  Yes,  you'll 
help  me,  I  know  you  will,  dear.  But,  oh, 
wasn't  God  good  not  to  send  baby  till  we 
were  all  at  Budeeabad !  It  is  a  little  girl, 
Bessie,  and  I  think  it  will  be  called  'Jo- 
sephine,' after  poor  papa,  who  is  not  here 
to  welcome  his  namesake." 

For  the  next  fortnight  the  great  marvel 
of  the  universe  to  the  girls  was  this  wonder- 
ful baby.  They  were  so  full  of  it  that  even 
Bessie  had  little  attention  to  spare  for  any- 
thing else.  Dodo  suffered  an  eclipse,  under 
which  he  was  generous  enough,  though  some- 
what shy  of  the  object  of  worship,  to  join 
the  circle  of  ardent  adorers  of  the  last  arrival 
among  the  prisoners. 

There  had  been  talk  of  a  ransom  being 
asked  and  given  for  the  captives,  but  the 
negotiations  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  There 
was  hard  fighting  at  Jellalabad  between 
friends  and  foes,  with  the  advantages  and 
losses  grossly  exaggerated  as  they  were 
bandied  about  by  rumour.  Success  or  failure 
was  given  now  to  the  Afghans,  and  now  to 
the  English  ;  so  that  the  one  day  it  was  said 
the  fort  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  all 
hope  of  relief  from  that  quarter  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  next  that  "Fighting  Bob" 
had  repulsed  every  assailant,  and  was  on 
his  march  to  deliver  his  countrywomen. 

One  thing  was  certain,  that  Akbar  Khan, 


leading  the  siege  against  Jellalabad,  had 
been  accidentally  wounded  by  a  follower, 
and  was  chafing  "  like  a  lion  taken  in  the 
toils." 

This  increased  a  painful  peculiarity  of  the 
situation  which  came  to  be  dimly  recognised 
by  the  shallowest  woman  and  the  simplest 
girl.  Whether  the  English  gained  or  lost, 
danger  threatened  the  prisoners.  In  the 
first  case,  it  was  too  probable  that  the  vin- 
dictive Afghans  would  promptly  revenge  on 
the  helpless,  while  yet  in  their  power,  the 
injuries  inflicted  by  Queen  Victoria's  soldiers. 
In  the  second,  the  captives  were  left  indefi- 
nitely a  prey  to  the  murderous  robber  tribes. 
There  were  two  days  of  awed  suspense  after  it 
was  distinctly  known  that  Sir  Robert  Sale 
had  gained  a  notable  victory  over  Akbar, 
while  neither  the  English  general  nor  his 
conquering  army  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

An  ominous  stillness  prevailed  in  the  fort 
at  Budeeabad,  where  even  the  men  among 
the  captives  had  long  ago  been  disarmed,  and 
stood  defenceless  among  the  guns  and  knives 
of  their  sullen  captors. 

At  sunset  of  the  second  day  a  reaction 
took  place  on  the  arrival  of  Dost  Mahommed 
Khan,  a  trusted  representative  of  Akbar's, 
with  a  large  retinue.  The  new-comer  was 
perfectly  cool  and  friendly,  went  among  the 
English,  even  shook  hands  all  round,  touched 
lightly  on  the  battle  before  Jellalabad,  and 
merely  mentioned  by  the  way  that  the 
prisoners  whom  he  was  so  politely  treating 
as  guests  were  to  leave  their  quarters  the 
following  morning  and  move  on — he  did  not 
say  where. 

The  sole  breach  in  the  good  manners  of 
this  courteous  chief  was  that  he  paid  a 
special  visit  to  Lady  Macnaghten,  asked 
that  the  unfortunate  lady's  boxes  should 
be  opened  before  him,  and  helped  himself 
liberally  to  what  remained  of  her  jewels  and 
shawls. 

As  for  Lady  Sale,  she  had  no  such  trea- 
sures, the  care  of  which  might  have  encum- 
bered her.  She  recorded  with  grim  glee 
that  the  sole  contents  left  behind  in  the 
chest  of  drawers  which  her  husband  had 
sent  over  from  Jellalabad  were  a  bottle  of 
nitric  acid  and  another  of  lunar  caustic. 

The  endless  marching  of  the  English- 
women and  officers  on  the  strings  of 
mounted  horses  and  laden  camels,  in  the 
middle  of  fifty  armed  Afghans,  began  again. 
It  had  hardly  recommenced  when  a  false  re- 
port sent  the  bewildered  prisoners  back  to 
their  dismantled  rooms;  but  the  detention 
did  not  last  more  than  a  night. 
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When  the  journey  was  resumed,  as  long 
as  the  green  valley  in  which  the  fort  was 
situated  lasted,  there  was  a  pleasant  sub- 
stitute for  the  last  winter's  snow.  Field- 
peas  were  already  in  blossom  in  the  fields, 
while  dear  English  crane's-bill  geraniums, 
forget-me-nots,  and  campions  grew  by  the 
way-side. 

"  Oh,  Sissy,  let  me  get  out  and  pick  the 
pretty  flowers,"  cried  Dodo,  the  first  time  he 
saw  them. 

"  No,  Dodo,"  refused  Bessie,  with  a  touch 
of  unconscious  despair.  "  These  are  not  for 
you  ;  these  are  for  happy  children  in  England. 
Perhaps  when  we  halt  we  may  find  some 
of  the  pretty  stones  you  played  with  last 
night,"  alluding  to  the  camels'  bones  Dodo 
had  come  across. 

On  the  second  day  the  travellers  came  up 
with  Akbar  Khan  and  some  of  his  troops. 
The  Afghan  prince  was  seated  in  his  palanquin, 
looking  haggard  from  his  wound  and  moody 
from  his  defeat,  as  the  cavalcade  passed,  and 
each  of  its  members  saluted  him  punctiliously. 
Soon  the  smiling  valley  was  left  behind, 
and  sands  and  rocks  formed  the  landscape. 
The  heat  from  the  sun's  glare  became  almost 
as  oppressive  as  the  cold  of  winter  had  been 
three  months  before.  Water  was  scarce, 
provisions  failed,  so  that  sometimes  a  few 
almonds  and  raisins  were  the  only  refresh- 
ments to  be  had.  It  was  in  vain  that  urgent' 
remonstrances  were  ventured  on  by  some 
of  the  English  gentlemen  to  Akbar  Khan, 
founded  on  the  plea  that  his  father  Dost 
Mahommed,  with  his  wives,  held  by  the 
English  in  Hindostan,  were  not  only  treated 
with  all  humanity  and  consideration,  they 
had  even  royal  state  maintained  for  them. 

The  blossoming  trees  on  the  hill-sides,  the 
tulips  and  irises  by  the  rivers,  became  like 
a  mockery  of  the  increasing  privations  and 
the  sadness  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  travellers  journeyed  to  an  unknown 
bourne. 

Always,  as  on  the  former  march,  Akbar 
and  his  body-guard  were  either  in  front  or 
behind  the  party,  passing  and  repassing 
them  with  his  inscrutable  dark  smile  and 
stately  bow ;  only  coming  up  with  them 
to  marshal  the  rafts  on  which  the  familiar 
Cabul  river,  twenty  feet  deep,  was  crossed. 

Lady  Macnaghten,  and  even  Lady  Sale, 
fell  ill  of  fever,  and  it  was  known  that 
General  Elphinstone  was  borne  along  in  a 
dying  condition.  Akbar  made  light  of  his 
wound,  mounted  his  horse,  and  gave  up  his 
palanquin  to  the  widow  of  the  man  whom 
he  had  slain.     Itain  and  sunshine  succeeded 


each  other,  alternately  drenching  and  scorch- 
ing the  unwilling  company,  that  had  gleaned 
no  more  knowledge  of  their  destination  than 
was  summed  up  in  the  distressing  conscious- 
ness that  they  were  being  carried  further 
and  further  from  their  friends  and  from  the 
hope  of  rescue. 

Eventually  Tezeen  was  reached.  After 
a  brief  halt  General  Elphinstone  and  several 
other  invalids  among  the  officers  were  left 
behind,  while  the  ladies  and  children  and 
the  remaining  officers  were  taken  up  among 
the  hills,  past  ice  and  snow  once  more. 

At  Tezeen  the  poor  old  General  breathed 
his  last.  He  was  delivered  from  his  misery, 
and  from  the  final  weakness  and  extremity 
of  suffering  which  he  had  borne  with  the 
silent,  pathetic  courage  and  patience  of  a 
high-minded  and  brave  English  gentleman 
and  Christian  soldier  who  had  been  fatally 
misled  and  overborne.  Here  at  least  he  was 
not  conquered.  No  indignity  was  shown  by 
Akbar  to  the  lifeless  body ;  it  was  sent  with 
all  outward  respect,  accompanied  by  the 
General's  faithful  servant  and  an  Afghan 
guard,  to  the  English  garrison  at  Jellalabad,  I 
and  though  it  was  intercepted  by  lawless 
rovers,  it  was  recovered  and  conveyed  de- 
cently to  the  camp  of  Sir  Robert  Sale,  where 
it  was  buried  with  sacred  rites  and  military 
honours. 

At  Zandah  the  captives  rested  for  a  month, 
and  were  fairly  well  treated.  Fresh  distribu-  | 
tions  of  chintz  and  cloth  were  made.  Tea, 
cheese,  and  sugar-candy  were  added  to  the 
other  fare.  Native  ladies  of  rank  in  the 
fort  exchanged  visits  with  Lady  Macnaghten 
and  Lady  Sale.  It  was  all  quite  grand,  | 
Lizzie  told  Bessie,  and  not  very  uncomfort- 
able, if  people  could  only  make  up  their 
minds  to  the  situation. 

By  the  end  of  May  the  English  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  glad  to  exchange  the  close 
dark  rooms  of  the  fort  for  arbours  of  juniper 
temporarily  erected  in  the  court  yard,  chiefly 
by  the  prisoners'  ingenuity  and  activity. 
These  arbours  were  greatly  delighted  in  by 
the  children  and  the  two  girls,  who  were  re- 
minded of  the  Jews'  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  | 
At  the  same  time  the  early  summer  weather 
up  among  the  hills  was  so  variable,  that  the 
water  was  still  sometimes  frozen  in  the 
bhestees'  goat-skins,  and  the  air  felt  so  keen 
that  the  fresh  charm  of  a  gipsy  fire  kindled 
in  one  corner  had  to  be  added  to  the  other 
attractions  of  each  odoriferous  tent. 

It  was  when  the  Constables  and  Olivers 
were  occupying  one  of  these  bowers  on  a  May 
afternoon,   that   a   singular   apparition   pic- 
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seDted  itself  in  the  doorway.  A  little  girl 
stood  hovering  in  the  entrance.  She  wore  the 
dress  of  the  native  children — a  white  muslin 
scarf  wound  round  her  body  so  as  to  make 
a  petticoat,  and  brought  over  her  head  like 
a  veil,  which  was  now  thrown  back  ;  and  she 
had  the  gay  slippers  which  are  displayed  on 
holidays.  Her  skin  was  darker  even  than 
the  brown  Afghan  complexion,  so  that  she 
must  have  been  exceedingly  tanned,  and  she 
was  grinning  from  ear  to  ear.  For  a  moment 
the  occupants  of  the  juniper  arbour  sat  trans- 
fixed, staring  at  the  small  stranger.  Then 
a  cry  was  heard  so  shrill,  so  wild  that  it 
could  not  have  been  more  ear-piercing,  with 
a  greater  thrill  of  mingled  joy  and  terror, 
though  the  person  who  uttered  the  cry  had 
seen  the  loved  dead  raised  to  life  again  in 
her  presence. 

It  was  not  a  scared  child  who  screamed. 
Dodo  was  clutching  Bessie's  gown,  open- 
mouthed  but  dumb.  It  was  not  a  super- 
stitious native — none  was  by.  It  was  strong, 
self-restrained  Mrs.  Constable,  who  grasped 
her  baby  and  gave  that  single  shriek  which 
would  soon  bring  a  score  of  people  from  the 
adjoining  booths  and  from  the  fort  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  In  another  instant  she 
explained  herself.  She  handed  the  baby 
quickly  to  Lizzie,  and  she  literally  fell  upon 
the  intruder.  "  Oh,  Kitten,  Kitten,"  she 
sobbed,  as  she  gathered  the  recovered  child 
in  her  arms,  "  where  have  you  been  1  Why 
did  you  stray  that  miserable  night?  Who 
has  sent  you  back  to  me  in  this  guise  1 " 

Truly  the  adventures  of  all  the  Olivers 
and  Constables  put  together  had  been  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  romantic  experi- 
ences of  Kitten.  The  other  children  might 
tell  after  they  were  gray-headed  men  and 
women  that  they  had  been  in  the  terrible 
retreat  through  the  Khybur  Pass,  and  had 
lingered  many  months  in  the  fastnesses  of 
Akbar  Khan  and  his  robber  crew.  But 
Kitten,  when  she  was  a  sedate  English 
matron,  could  recount  yet  more  extraordinary 
stories  of  the  days  of  her  youth.  She  had 
been  borne  back  to  Cabul  among  the  hordes 
of  fierce  Afghans,  when  every  murderer's 
hand  was  turned  against  his  brother.  She 
had  been  put  on  a  horse  before  a  khan,  who 
rode  up  and  down  the  streets  with  her,  and 
offered  her  publicly  for  sale  at  the  price  of 
3000  rupees.  She  had  actually  been  bought 
as  a  slave  by  a  merchant  who  had  formerly 
been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  English, 
and  kept  by  him  till  he  could  restore  her  to 
her  friends. 

Another  odd  fact  was  that  Kitten,  who  had 
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not  only  been  preserved  alive,  fed, and  clothed 
by  her  captors,  but  had  been  petted  and 
spoiled  by  the  native  family  in  which  she 
had  dwelt  for  five  months,  had  conceived  a 
violent  attachment  to  the  Afghans.  She 
stamped  and  stormed  when  any  word  which, 
she  could  understand  was  spoken  in  their  dis- 
favour. She  was  for  a  long  time  ready  to 
make  overtures  of  friendship,  in  the  smatter- 
ing of  an  £,  fghan  dialect  she  had  glibly 
picked  up,  to  every  new  native  she  came 
across.  She  threatened  to  scratch  Dodo,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  when  he  said,  with 
the  candour  of  childhood,  that  her  veil  and 
shoes  were  not  pretty,  that  she  did  not  look  nice 
in  them — he  hated  them,  and  he  asked  her 
when  was  she  going  to  leave  them  off,  wash  her 
face,  and  show  her  old  carroty  locks  again  1 
But  the  eclipse  of  the  regard  between  the 
little  comrades  was  short-lived,  while  Kitten 
became  naturally  by  far  the  most  popular 
Missy  Baba  in  the  fort. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

DELIVERANCE  AND  A  FATHER'S  ARMS. 

From  Zandah  the  prisoners  were  taken  back 
to  within  three  miles  of  their  old  homes  in 
Cabul,  and  lodged  in  a  fort  on  the  Loghur 
river.  The  severity  of  their  captivity  was 
greatly  softened.  They  were  allowed  to 
communicate  with  the  town  which  they  knew 
so  well,  to  borrow  money  from  old  allies,  to 
buy  necessaries,  even  to  receive  visits  from 
friendly  residents.  No  farther  attempt  was 
made  to  keep  from  the  prisoners  all  inform- 
ation of  the  state  of  public  affairs.  Bessie 
could  write  to  Jellalabad  and  have  an  answer 
from  her  father.  She  could  even  write  to 
England  to  relieve  the  consternation  and 
lengthened  agony  of  suspense  of  the  old 
couple  at  Berry. 

Yet  war  was  still  raging.  A  usurper 
occupied  the  uneasy  throne  of  Shah  Soojah, 
who  had  been  long  ago  murdered  in  his  turn, 
with  his  body  stripped  of  its  royal  robes  and 
cast  in  contempt  into  a  ditch. 

Akbar  Khan  was  fighting  to  overthrow 
the  usurper  and  gain  possession  of  the  palace 
and  citadel,  as  he  had  fought  against  the 
English  six  months  before.  The  sound  of  the 
firing  was  heard  as  far  off  as  the  fort  on  the 
Loghur  river,  and  must  have  struck  the 
listeners  almost  like  one  of  the  old  familiar 
noises  of  Cabul. 

The  valley  was  smiling  with,  ripe  barley 
and  wheat,  and  the  captives  had  their  own 
harvest  of   fruit    and  flowers  in  the  large 
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garden  of  the  fort.  The  garden,  jealously- 
guarded,  was  nevertheless  given  to  the 
English  as  exercise-ground,  and  for  a  little 
money  they  were  allowed  to  buy  a  right  to 
its  produce.  The  pleasure  and  refreshment 
of  it,  and  of  bathing  in  the  neighbouring 
river !  The  gratification  was  great  in  the 
commonest  plant,  bird,  and  insect.  The 
bloom  returned  to  the  children's  cheeks,  for 
Afghanistan  is  not  Hindostan,  as  they  played 
in  happy  freedom,  regardless  of  their  rows 
of  gaolers.  Even  Cyrus  was  found  chasing 
butterflies.  Bessie  and  Lizzie  felt  a  revival 
of  their  early  grown-up  importance  and 
housewifely  pride  when  they  divided  the 
mulberries  and  grapes  among  the  children, 
gathered  plums  and  apricots  for  dessert,  and 
lilled  baskets  full  of  roses  for  sherbet. 

But  as  the  summer  wore  on  fever  broke 
out  in  the  fort.  More  than  one  little  child 
and  grown-up  man  and  woman  fell  victims 
to  its  ravages.  Autumn  was  approaching, 
the  horrors  of  winter  loomed  at  no  great 
distance.  The  sickness  of  hope  deferred  grew 
worse  and  worse.  On  every  side  English 
successes  were  announced.  It  was  like  an 
age  since  Pollock  had  come  to  the  relief  of 
Sale,  after  Sale  had  relieved  himself  by 
boldly  marching  out  of  Jellalabad,  and  with 
his  brave  garrison  defeating  Akbar  Khan, 
so  that  his  brother  general,  in  place  of  find- 
ing a  beleaguered  host  at  the  last  extremity, 
was  met  in  triumph  by  a  victorious  little 
army,  the  band  playing  with  good-humoured 
satire,  "  Oh,  but  ye've  been  long  o'  coming." 

Pollock  and  Nott  were  advancing  on  Cabul 
from  different  directions,  but  the  prisoners 
were  prisoners  still.  It  appeared  as  if  Eng- 
land was  leaving  them  to  their  melancholy 
fate  instead  of  being  moved  like  one  man  to 
deliver  them.  There  continued  to  be  talk 
with  bated  breath  of  the  dreary  and  loath- 
some dungeons  of  Bokhara — where  indeed 
Conolly  and  Stoddart  were  doomed  to  perish, 
or  of  wretched  lives  dragged  out  among  bar- 
barous tribes  in  inaccessible  wilds. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  three  months  after 
the  prisoners  had  arrived  at  the  fort  by  the 
river,  when  Nott  and  Pollock  were  drawing 
daily  nearer  to  the  doomed  capital,  the  cap- 
tive company  were  informed  that  they  must 
start  on  a  new  journey  towards  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  mountains. 

Once  more  the  camels  and  horses  were 
drawn  out,  with  a  strong  body-guard  of 
300  Afghans,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
the  train  of  people  wound  along  the  road, 
leaving  only  the  dead  in  their  graves  and 
those  who  were  too  sick  to  move,  behind  them. 


The  travellers  were  hurried  on  for  nine 
days,  with  little  rest,  over  stony  paths  which 
the  camels  could  not  climb,  so  that  only  the 
hardy,  sure-footed  ponies  could  carry  their 
giddy  riders  up  the  steep  roads.  The  cavalcade 
traversed  high  mountain  passes,  from  valley 
to  valley  where  the  corn  was  yet  but  in  the 
ear  and  the  hay  in  the  cock,  from  fort  to 
fort,  from  tent  to  tent,  the  sun  beating  on 
the  devoted  heads  by  day,  the  frost  smiting 
them  by  night  in  these  lofty  latitudes.  But 
the  primitive  people  forming  the  scanty 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  especially  those 
of  Kuzzilbash  descent,  were  more  com- 
miserating than  hostile.  Bessie  would  never 
forget  the  amiable  behaviour  of  one  long- 
bearded  khan,  who,  as  his  fort  was  passed, 
brought  out  trays  of  cakes  and  sweetmeats, 
and  pressed  them  on  the  weary  ladies  and 
hungry  children. 

At  last  Bameean,  the  destination  of  the 
wayfarers,  was  reached.  It  was  situated 
among  desolate  heights,  where  the  chief 
vegetation  consisted  of  prickly  furze  and 
tamarisk  bushes.  The  remote  fort  furnished 
only  the  rude  accommodation  of  what  were 
in  effect  dark  cattle-sheds  built  round  the 
square.  But  the  renewed  privations  were 
cheerfully  borne  when  it  became  whispered 
that  they  were  only  a  prelude  to  escape,  and 
that  the  little  party  would  soon  have  their 
fate  in  their  own  hands. 

The  captain  of  the  300  Afghans  was  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  good-natured,  vain,  and 
greedy.  He  had  already  been  a  deserter 
from  the  sepoy  army,  and  he  was  prepared, 
on  sufficient  inducement,  and  with  the  know- 
ledge that  the  star  of  the  English  was  again 
in  the  ascendant,  while  that  of  his  master 
Akbar  was  paling  before  it,  to  desert  once 
more.  Kitten  Constable  was  the  first  to 
make  up  to  him,  and  seeing  how  he  played 
with  the  child,  an  English  officer,  acquainted 
with  Saleh  Mahommed's  language,  rode  with 
him,  listened  to  his  gasconading  stories, 
sounded  his  dubious  honesty,  and  at  length 
broadly  hinted  at  a  large  reward  and  a 
certain  pension  if  the  native  soldier,  in  place 
of  carrying  the  captives  still  further  among 
the  wilds  as  he  was  commanded,  wTould 
accompany  his  charge  back  to  one  of  the 
English  camps. 

Saleh  listened,  weighed  the  glittering  bait 
and  the  peril  incurred  in  swallowing  it,  and 
yielded.  Four  English  officers  swore  by 
their  God  and  Saviour  to  keep  the  terms.  A 
regular  agreement  was  drawn  up,  written  in 
Persian,  and  signed  by  every  man  and 
woman  there,  binding  themselves  to  make 
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good  from  their  private  resources,  if  the 
authorities  failed  to  supply  the  sum,  the 
ransom  and  pension  to  the  traitor.  Bessie 
Oliver  and  Lizzie  Constable's  names  might 
be  found  appended  to  the  document — Bessie 
as  representing  her  father,  Lizzie  as  sup- 
porting her  widowed  mother. 

"  Bessie,"    whispered    Lizzie  breathlessly, 
after  she  had  written  her  name  with  great 


from  the  neighbouring  chiefs.  As  the  first 
step  the  fort  was  to  be  prepared  for  defence. 
Provisions  were  laid  in,  and  wells  dug  under 
the  instructions  of  the  English  officers,  who 
had  turned  the  tables  on  their  adversary. 
Like  Sale  the  prisoners  had  delivered  them- 
selves ;  and  under  the  circumstances  it  was 
pardonable  enough  that  the  deliverance 
should  be  wrought  by  guile  and  not  by  force. 


Kitten  Constable  was  the  fin 

solemnity,  "  do  you  really  think  we'll  ever — " 
"  Be  quiet,  Lizzie."  Bessie  stopped  her 
with  a  trembling  lip.  "I  cannot  bear  to 
speak  about  it.  I  dreamt  last  night  of 
England  and  Berry." 

A  rebellion  was  openly  proclaimed  at 
Bameean,  the  flag  of  the  rebels  hoisted,  con- 
tributions  levied,   and  submission  required 


to  make  up  to  him. — p.  402. 


Then  a  solitary  horseman  brought  the 
joyful  intelligence  that  Akbar  Khan  had 
been  utterly  routed  by  General  Pollock,  and 
had  fled  into  an  obscurity  which  closed  over 
him,  while  the  General  was  within  a  day's 
march  of  Cabul,  to  which  the  freed  prisoners 
resolved  to  go  at  once. 

On   the    16th   of    September    the    party 
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started  on  their  return  journey,  heroic  Lady 
Sale  seeking  to  pique  the  servants  who  re- 
mained cowed,  by  offering  to  carry  a  musket 
and  lead  them.  The  first  night  the  company 
slept  in  the  cold  moonlight  on  earthen  beds. 
But  little  cared  even  the  children,  sharing  in 
the  exhilaration  of  their  elders,  when  the 
morning  brought  more  good  news — the  wel- 
come announcement  that  an  English  officer, 
Sir  Richmond  Shakespear,  was  on  his  way  with 
a  body  of  600  friendly  Kuzzilbashes  to  guard 
the  ladies  and  the  little  ones  from  recapture. 

There  were  five  days  yet  of  hard  travel, 
willingly  faced  because  of  the  different  direc- 
tion of  the  horses'  heads,  and  the  changed 
hearts  in  the  breasts  of  the  riders  since  they 
had  recently  trod  the  same  rough  road. 

Two  alarms  happily  dissipated  were  met 
and  surmounted  on  the  way.  Twice  a  cloud 
of  dust  with  straggling  horsemen  in  the 
van,  betokening  the  march  of  bodies  of 
armed  men,  appeared  in  front  of  the  travel- 
lers. The  new-comers  might  be  friend  or 
foe — pushing  on  to  help,  or  pressing  forward 
in  a  desperate  effort  to  seize  again  the  prey 
just  escaping  them.  On  each  occasion  a 
halt  was  called,  a  fighting  line  formed ;  every 
musket  was  loaded,  every  heart  beat  high. 
But  first  it  was  Shakespear  and  his  Kuzzil- 
bashes, and  next — oh,  happiness  beyond 
description ! — it  was  Sale  himself,  who  had 
been  celebrating  his  sixtieth  birthday,  and 
arrived   in   time   to   receive    his    wife   and 


daughter's  congratulations,  and  to  congratu- 
late them  in  turn  how  heartily  !  "Fighting 
Bob "  with  his  fighters  had  come — among 
them  Captain  Oliver,  sick  with  yearning  to 
kiss  his  motherless  children,  to  say  "  Well 
done  "  to  Bessie,  and  ask  Dodo  how  Cyrus 
fared  after  his  wanderings.  He  did  it  to 
the  roar  of  a  royal  salute  from  the  English 
cannon,  in  honour  of  the  arrival  of  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  the  General. 

Little  remains  to  be  told.  The  Olivers 
and  Constables  paid  a  flying  visit  with  the 
soldiers  to  wrecked  Cabul,  to  look  at  the 
ruins  of  their  houses  and  the  graves  of  their 
dead,-  to  see  another  puppet  king  established 
on  the  throne  of  Shah  Soojah,  and  to  watch 
the  destruction  of  the  great  bazaar  where 
Sir  William  Macnaghten's  body  had  been 
exposed,  as  a  lesson  that  England  will  not 
be  outraged  with  impunity.  Then  along 
with  the  army  the  two  families  evacuated 
Afghanistan. 

In  the  course  of  their  future  history 
neither  Bessie  Oliver  and  Lizzie  Constable, 
nor  Dodo  and  Kitten,  ever  forgot  that  por- 
tion of  their  lives — over  nine  months,  spent 
virtually  in  the  cannon's  mouth.  The  bond 
of  friendship  between  the  two  girls  and  the 
two  households,  which  was  sealed  by  the 
tribulation  endured  together,  never  relaxed, 
it  was  only  drawn  tighter  as  the  years  grew 
and  waned. 

THE    END. 
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IX. 

HIPPOLYTE  FLANDRLN". 


IPPOLYTE  was  the 
fourth  child  of  a  minia- 
ture-painter who  lived 
at  Lyons  ;  he  was  born 

fhere  in  the  year  1809, 
^jg-^  BS ^—^f-wk  towards  the  close  of  the 
Empire.  His  father 
had  thrown  up  his  place 
in  a  house  of  business, 
in  order  to  become  histori- 
cal painter  in  his  native 
city,  so  that  the  passion 
for  art  ran  in  the  boy's  blood.  But  the  elder 
Flandrin  had  not  found  imaginative  figure- 
painting  (this  is  what  our  somewhat  pompous 


ancestors  meant  by  the  word  "  historical "  as 
applied  to  a  painter)  a  paying  profession.  It 
was  only  with  the  help  of  his  scanty  private 
means,  the  rent  of  a  small  house  which  he 
shared  with  his  sister,  that  he  managed  to  find 
food  for  the  seven  hungry  mouths  which  soon 
appeared  in  the  modest  little  home,  and  we 
cannot  wonder  that  his  wife,  after  reluctantly 
consenting  that  her  eldest  boy  should  follow 
his  father's  example,  would  not  hear  of  his 
younger  brothers  running  the  risks  and 
enduring  the  hardships  of  an  artist's  life. 
In  her  own  mind  she  firmly  determined  that 
Hippolyte  should  be  apprenticed  to  a  silk- 
merchant,  while  little  Paul  was  to  become  a 
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tailor;  but  both  her  resolutions  and  her 
fears  were  destined  to  be  disappointed. 
Her  poor  husband's  ambitions  were  fulfilled 
through  the  children  of  his  body  instead,  as 
he  had  once  hoped,  through  the  children  of 
his  brain.  The  name  of  Flandrin  was  to  be 
famous  after  all  in  art.  Many  a  man's 
aspirations  have  come  true  in  this  way ;  and 
who  shall  say  that  their  joy  is  not  purer 
than  when  founded  on  self-achievement  1 

This  result  came  about,  however,  some- 
what indirectly.  Perhaps  nothing  in  our 
first  visit  to  a  French  town  strikes  us  so 
much  as  the  passion  for  soldiering  among  all 
classes  and  all  ages,  even  among  the  little 
gamins  of  the  gutter.  The  conscription  itself 
— that  modern  blood-tax  so  familiar  to  the 
great  nations  of  the  Continent,  though  un- 
known to-day  in  our  own  country — cannot 
destroy  the  military  ardour  of  France.  Per- 
sonal service  is  not  only  a  legal  necessity,  but 
a  moral  obligation.  Desertion — with  us  a 
crime  rather  than  a  sin — means  to  a  French- 
man loss  of  name  and  honour.  The  army  is 
not  a  small  class,  but  a  school  of  manhood 
to  the  whole  people.  The  soldier,  like  the 
priest,  is  married  to  his  vocation.  To  under- 
stand anything  about  French  life  we  must 
grasp  its  difference  in  these  points  from  our 
own.  The  Flandrins  were  thoroughly  French 
in  all  their  ideas,  and  Napoleon's  gigantic 
wars .  had  not  cured  their  country  of  its  war- 
fever,  any  more  than  the  disasters  of  1870-71 
have  convinced  the  nation  of  its  fall  from  the 
military  primacy  of  Europe. 

Little  Hippolyte  and  his  younger  brother 
Paul  were  not  sent  to  school  (bread  for 
the  body  ought  to  come,  so  their  parents 
thought,  before  food  for  the  mind),  and  the 
boys  spent  their  days  in  and  about  the  bar- 
racks of  the  regiments  quartered  in  Lyons. 
If  they  had  lived  seventy  years  later  they 
would  have  been  enrolled,  no  doubt,  in  those 
Scholar  Battalions  which  kindle  the  love  of 
arms  to-day  in  boys  just  out  of  the  nursery. 
As  it  was  they  absorbed  the  military  spirit 
through  another  channel  —  that  of  their 
future  art.  "  Not  a  march  or  parade  did 
they  miss;  the  barrack  and  the  champ  de 
manoeuvre  were  studied  with  engrossing 
interest ;  and  when  they  came  home  from 
the  day's  pursuit,  the  evenings  were  spent  in 
drawing  all  they  had  seen."  Soldiers'  dress 
with  all  its  distinctions,  and  their  evolutions 
with  every  species  of  complexity,  are  not 
easy  things  to  remember. 

But  the  young  artists  puzzled  together 
over  the  knotty  points,  and  great  was  their 
joy  when  a  lithograph  or  engraving  fell  in 


their  way.  Later  in  life  art  and  war  dis- 
puted possession  of  Hippolyte's  energies,  and 
he  clung  to  his  art,  though  he  never  lost  his 
love  of  soldiering.  Extreme  gentleness  of 
disposition  is  often  accompanied  by  a  chival- 
ric  enthusiasm  for  the  sword.  Robertson  of 
Brighton,  a  man  who  possessed  the  rarest 
qualities  of  womanhood,  a  fascination  that 
attracted  and  a  sympathy  that  opened  all 
hearts,  could  never  throw  off,  even  after  years 
of  service  in  the  church,  his  old  hankering 
after  a  military  life,  which  as  a  boy  he  had 
been  obliged  to  renounce.  Flandrin,  when  he 
went  to  Paris,  tried  hard  to  escape  the  irk- 
some duties  of  the  Garde  Sedentaire,  but 
entered  the  Garde  Mobile  gladly,  glorying  in 
the  reviews,  and  expecting  to  see  service 
abroad. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  and  his 
brother  Paul  first  made  their  debut  as 
painters  of  "battle-pieces,  field-days,  parades, 
and  military  scenes,"  which  won  them  quite 
a  little  local  reputation  in  the  days  when  the 
wars  of  the  Empire  had  produced  a  crop  of 
great  military  painters,  whose  descendants 
are  even  more  powerful  and  popular  in  the 
France  of  to-day  than  in  that  of  seventy 
years  ago.  Madame  Flandrin  did  not  like 
it ;  but  what  was  she  to  do  when  their  old 
friend  Foyntier  the  sculptor,  who  himself 
had  begun  life  as  a  shepherd,  and  appren- 
ticed himself  at  first  to  a  mere  vendor  of 
statuettes,  joined  his  voice,  during  a  visit  to 
Lyons,  to  the  pleading  of  the  boys,  and 
induced  their  father  to  place  them  in  a 
studio  in  their  native  town  % 

They  were  only  eleven  and  twelve  years 
of  age  respectively  even  then,  but  they  went 
bravely  to  work,  striving  to  earn  a  little 
money  for  their  devoted  parents  by  the 
drawing  of  vignettes,  the  execution  of  litho- 
graphs, and  the  decoration  of  bon-bon  cases 
for  the  confectioner,  finishing  so  many  as 
twenty  subjects  upon  a  single  stone,  and 
selling  it  for  fifteen  francs.  Yet  all  the 
while  they  studied  hard — Hippolyte  from 
the  antique  and  the  living  model  as  well 
as  from  common  life  in  the  faubourgs, 
where  he  determined  to  master  both  men 
and  animals  with  a  view  to  success  in  the 
military  line. 

A  young  painter  would  have  sought  in 
vain  for  a  school  of  art  in  one  of  our  great 
commercial  towns  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  It  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  the 
French  system  of  academies,  that  a  student 
of  any  and  every  art — be  he  actor  or  painter, 
sculptor  or  musician- — always  finds  the 
means  of  culture  close  at  hand. 
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Flandrin  spent  seven  years  at  the  Academy 
of  Lyons,  the  School  of  St.  Peter  as  it  was 
called  ;  but  long  before  the  end  of  that  time 
his  eyes  turned  to  Paris  as  the  goal  of  all 
his  hopes  and  ambitions.  Little  by  little  the 
brothers  scraped  together  enough  to  tide  over 
their  start  there,  and  then  one  day  in  the 
spring  of  1829  they  set  out  on  foot  for  the 
city  of  their  prayers.  Auguste,  the  eldest 
brother,  went  with  them  as  far  as  Dijon. 
From  that  point  they  pushed  on  alone  ;  snow 
and  wind  and  difficulties  of  lodging  affected 
their  spirits  but  little ;  only  once  the  pedes- 
trians tried  a  carriage,  and  then  Hippolyte 
was  very  sick.  They  enjoyed  the  novelties 
of  each  new  town  ;  they  admired  the  splendid 
chateau  of  Fontainebleau — the  eagles  still 
crowned  with  laurels.  Then  after  travers- 
ing the  forest  in  all  its  April  glory,  they 
caught  their  first  sight  of  Paris — the  towers 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  domes  of  the  Pan- 
theon and  the  Invalides — and  found  them- 
selves at  last  at  their  journey's  end. 

That  long  tramp  struck  the  key-note  of 
their  future  life  in  Paris — its  resolution,  its 
hardships,  and  its  cheerfulness.  The  little 
room  which  they  found  upon  the  fourth  floor 
of  a  house  overlooking  the  Seine  in  the  old 
Cite,  and  which  they  thought  very  dear  at 
140  francs  (under  £6)  a  year,  was  furnished 
simply  enough.  Their  inventory  names  a 
bedstead  with  palliasse  and  mattress,  a  table, 
two  chairs,  a  candlestick,  and  a  waterpot 
("I  nearly  forgot  the  broom,"  he  adds, 
writing  to  his  father),  that  is  all,  but  it  is 
a  glimpse  of  an  interior  we  do  not  easily 
forget.     Listen  now  to  their  mode  of  life. 

"  We  get  up  at  five  o'clock,  and  go  out  for 
a  whiff  of  fresh  air  in  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens,  which  are  not  far,  and  then  at  six 
we  set  to  work.  At  eight  or  nine  we  break- 
fast. Unfortunately  bread  was  never  so 
dear  as  it  is  just  now.  Then  we  work  till 
six  in  the  evening.  Our  breakfasts  cost  five 
sous  each,  and  we  dine  for  fifteen  sous 
apiece,  which  makes  forty  sous  a  day  between 
us."  One  shilling  and  eightpence  for  the  two, 
tenpence  a  day  when  corn  was  very  dear  ! 
this  was  Flandrin's  initiation  into  the  world 
of  art. 

But  this  was  their  more  luxurious  rate  of 
living.  There  were  times  when  three  sous' 
worth  of  fried  potatoes  had  to  be  bought  on 
the  Pont  Neuf  and  divided  between  the 
two.  "  You  bade  us  not  to  run  into  debt," 
writes  Hippolyte ;  "  oh,  as  to  that  you  may 
be  quite  easy."  It  was  only,  however,  by 
dint  of  the  greatest  economy  that  they 
managed  to  carry  out  the  promise  so  gaily 


expressed,  for  we  find  that  their  expenses 
had  sunk  in  February  of  the  next  year  to 
fifteen  or  sixteen  sous  apiece  per  day.  They 
must  have  suffered  greatly  on  an  allowance 
like  this,  when  we  remember  how  ex- 
hausting both  physically  and  mentally  the 
constraiEed  postures,  the  long  hours,  and 
the  intense  application  of  an  artist's  life  are. 

But  if  their  pockets  were  empty,  their 
hearts  were  also  light.  All  this  self-denial 
had  its  immediate  reward  in  keeping  away 
any  shadow  of  misunderstanding  between 
the  boys  and  their  parents.  Both  those  who 
were  thinking  anxiously  over  every  sou  in 
Paris,  and  those  who  were  scraping  together 
a  surprise-gift  at  Lyons  for  sons  who,  accord- 
ing to  ordinary  French  notions,  should  have 
been  contributing  to  household  expenses  at 
home,  could  count  on  sympathy  and  love 
where  they  most  needed  them.  When  his 
father  sent  Hippolyte  a  hundred  francs  the 
latter  replied,  "  I  am  afraid  you  must  have 
pinched  yourself  to  send  it,  and  the  thought 
grieves  me.  Oh,  if  only  my  longings  were 
fulfilled,  how  I  should  delight  in  being  able 
to  help  you  !     But  I  don't  get  on  as  I  like." 

Let  us  glance  now  at  the  brighter  side  of 
their  life — at  their  pursuit  of  that  art  be- 
fore whose  altar  the  boys  gladly  surrendered 
comfort  and  pleasure.  Without  some  strong 
passion  an  existence  like  theirs  at  Paris, 
destitute  of  gaiety,  cut  off  from  home  affec- 
tions, and  embittered  by  a  ceaseless  struggle 
with  poverty,  would  have  proved  intolerable 
to  a  couple  of  delicate,  sensitive  boys. 

They  had  started  for  Paris  with  an  intro- 
duction to  the  atelier  of  a  painter  named 
Hersent,  but  falling  in  with  a  brother- 
student  from  their  own  country,  who  had 
been  struck  with  Ingres'  pictures  in  the 
Salon,  and  thrown  up  a  similar  recommend- 
ation, they  were  persuaded,  partly  through 
friendship  and  partly  through  conviction, 
to  follow  his  example  and  enrol  themselves 
among  that  master's  pupils. 

For  Hippolyte  this  step  was  full  of  signifi- 
cance. Ingres  became  his  idol  both  as  man 
and  artist,  and  though  Flandrin  possessed  a 
spark  of  the  divine  fire,  which  Ingres  with 
all  his  cultivation  could  never  attain,  he 
derived  his  love  of  form,  his  purity  of  design, 
and  the  ideality  of  his  art  to  no  small  extent 
from  this  celebrated  painter. 

Ingres  was  in  many  ways  a  very  remark- 
able man.  Like  Flandrin,  the  son  of  an 
artist,  who  had  been  architect  and  musician 
as  well  as  sculptor  and  painter,  it  was  as  a 
musician  at  the  age  of  twelve  that  he  first 
appeared  before  the  public.     Soon  after  that 
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he  adopted  his  own  peculiar  bent,  and  eventu- 
ally came  to  Paris  to  study  under  David,  the 
French  painter  of  the  Revolution,  whose 
name  he  cherished  just  as  Flandrin  in  turn 
cherished  his. 

David,  Ingres,  Flandrin — it  is  a  strange 
artistic  genealogy.  David,  who  organised 
those  curious  pageantries  in  which  the  chiefs 
of  the  Revolutionary  Convention  strove  to 
recall  the  customs  and  even  the  dress  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  ;  Ingres,  who  could  not  tear 
himself  away  from  Italian  Rome  and  the 
shadow  of  Raphael ;  Flandrin,  the  most 
original  of  the  three  behind  his  mask  of 
modesty,  who  knew  how  to  transform  the 
unfleshly  forms  of  his  masters  into  living 
spiritual  existences  within  the  temples  of  his 
country  and  of  his  own  faith. 

And  if  they  differed  in  their  art,  they 
differed  no  less  widely  in  character.  David 
had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  ; 
Ingres,  hardly  less  stern,  yet  colder  far  than 
David,  was  devoted  to  ideas  of  a  wholly 
different  order ;  while  Flandrin,  like  Ingres 
in  his  abhorrence  of  David's  political  career, 
but  as  winning  and  free-minded  as  Ingres 
was  the  reverse,  had  all  David's  enthusiasm 
for  that  very  creed  which  David  himself  had 
trampled  underfoot.  One  point  of  sym- 
pathy they  had  perhaps,  and  only  one,  apart 
from  their  common  reverence  for  the  same 
art-system,  and  that  was  their  ardent  patriot- 
ism. David  told  the  Duke  of  Welling! on, 
when,  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  glory  in  1815, 
all  Europe  seemed  to  lie  at  his  feet,  that  he 
never  painted  Englishmen,  though  the  Duke 
had  visited  the  painter's  studio  expressly  to 
have  his  portrait  taken.  Ingres  simply 
closed  his  eyes  to  the  existence  of  any  art 
outside  that  classic  and  French  ideal  which 
he  undertook  to  interpret  and  to  reconcile 
with  modern  needs ;  while  Flandrin  lived 
entirely  within  the  atmosphere  of  French 
Catholicism,  his  literature,  his  politics,  and 
his  painting  all  contained  within  its  limits. 

Within  a  month  of  the  brothers'  arrival 
at  Paris  they  were  established  in  Ingres' 
studio.  Hippolyte  took  at  once  to  the 
master  and  the  place.  "  M.  Ingres,"  he 
wrote  to  his  father,  "  is  reckoned  here  a 
man  of  higher  talent  than  M.  Hersent,  and, 
further,  his  school  is  much  better  governed 
and  quieter.  He  does  not  allow  the  detest- 
able buffoonery  which  often  makes  it  im- 
possible for  the  best  men  to  remain  in  a 
studio." 

Ingres  was  indeed  a  man  of  the  highest 
talent,  and  possessed  that  force  of  character 
which  made  his  counsel  law  even  to  his  ablest 


pupils.  His  intensely  scrupulous  habit  of 
mind  never  allowed  him  to  begin  a  picture 
without  first  making  twenty  or  thirty  prelimi- 
nary studies,  which,  instinct  as  they  are  with 
his  searching  science  and  a  free  grace,  injured 
often  by  after  calculations  and  weak  colour- 
ing, are  often  more  interesting  than  the 
finished  work.  A.nd  he  required  the  same 
elevation  of  feeling  from  all  his  pupils,  with 
a  lofty  incapacity  to  understand  a  lower 
standard  of  study  which  brought  him  end- 
less trouble.  This  moral  delicacy  proved, 
however,  an  immediate  bond  between  him 
and  Fiandrin.  They  both  loved  their  art 
with  absolute  purity,  working  neither  for 
reward  nor  for  popularity,  and  anxious  to 
strengthen  that  love  by  sacrifice.  Ingres 
deliberately  renounced  his  position  in  Paris 
to  pursue  his  ideal  untrammelled  in  Italy, 
and  Flandrin  consented  to  remain  unknown 
during  his  lifetime,  trusting  to  the  future  for 
the  vindication  of  his  aims. 

Nor  must  we  forget  another  bond  which 
must  have  made  itself  felt  between  them 
from  the  first — their  loyalty  to  Nature.  To 
no  two  men  would  the  name  of  realist  less 
apply,  yet  in  their  own  way,  Ingres  by  the 
delicacy,  Flandrin  by  the  boldness  as  well  as 
the  delicacy  of  his  modelling,  expressed  with 
wonderful  fidelity  the  beauties  of  the  human 
form.  "  When  you  fail  in  the  respect  you 
owe  to  Nature,"  Ingres  would  say,  "  you  deal 
your  mother  a  cruel  blow."  Whether  he 
painted  a  saint  or  a  classic  hero,  or  an  em- 
bodiment of  a  poetic  fancy,  like  his  lovely  La 
Source  (the  Spirit  of  the  Fountain),  Nature 
was  Ingres'  only  mistress.  To  install  her  in 
the  place  of  the  antique  which  David  had 
worshipped  because  he  dared  not  himself 
interpret  the  living  forms  around  him,  and 
needed  an  infallible  canon  of  his  art,  as  the 
Israelites  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai  de- 
manded a  visible  image  of  their  invisible 
God — this  was  Ingres'  great  service  to  that 
school  of  French  art  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned.  Flandrin  came  to  breathe  into 
this  naturalism  a  spiritual  beauty  peculiar  to 
himself. 

But  Hippolyte  was  a  long  way  from  his 
goal  that  first  summer  of  1829  in  Paris.  He 
had  only  just  relinquished  his  old  passion 
for  military  art,  and  entered  for  his  first 
competition  at  the  French  Academy,  or  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  to  which  Ingres  wished  both 
brothers  if  possible  to  belong.  They  were 
among  the  succes>ful  hundred  and  fourteen 
out  of  four  hundred  competitors,  Hippolyte 
coming  out  ninth  and  Paul  thirteenth,  a 
result  which  pleased  their  master.     He  sent 
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for  thein,  spoke  very  encouragingly,  and  in 
a  most  considerate  spirit  insisted  upon 
taking  only  half  the  cost  of  his  lessons, 
which  meant  a  saving  of  twenty  francs  a 
month.  "  Only  think,"  wrote  Hippolyte, 
"how  I  thanked  him!  But  he  bade  me  tell 
no  one,  or  he  should  be  very  angry." 

Certainly  the  kindness  was  very  oppor- 
tune, for  the  coming  winter  proved  excep- 
tionally severe.  The  Seine  was  frozen  over, 
many  people  died  of  the  cold,  and  the 
thermometer  stood  at  14°  centigrade  in  the 
Flandrins'  garret.  Supper  during  these 
months  seems  to  have  been  a  rarity,  the 
frozen  block  of  oil  in  their  lamp  was  too 
precious  to  be  often  wasted  upon  anything 
but  remunerative  work,  so  the  brothers  went 
to  bed  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  spent 
the  long  winter  nights  there,  when  there 
was  no  little  commission  to  be  finished  for 
the  next  day's  meal.  Occasionally  the  state 
of  the  funds  justified  a  little  extravagance, 
and  they  indulged  in  reading  aloud  to  one 
another  in  bed. 

These  hours  were  doubly  precious,  be- 
cause an  artist's  life  is  full  of  manual  and 
technical  labour,  and  the  Flandrins,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  little  if  any  schooling.  They 
came  to  books  with  the  thirst  of  imaginative 
minds,  longing  to  recover  lost  ground,  and 
fresh  to  those  impressions  which  often  fall 
so  fiat  upon  men  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  literature  from  childhood,  but  never  en- 
couraged to  look  on  the  life  and  nature 
around  and  within  them  as  the  source  and 
motive  of  all  that  they  find  on  the  printed 
page.  Flandrin's  love  of  books  went  on  grow- 
ing all  his  life  ;  it  stimulated  his  work,  it 
banished  his  ennui,  it  enlarged  his  whole 
horizon,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual.  And 
his  taste  was  as  pure  as  his  love  was  deep. 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  him  in  these  student 
days  from  a  friend,  the  Viscount  Delaborde, 
who  gave  after  his  death  his  Thoughts  and 
Letters  to  the  world.  "Those  who  knew 
Flandrin,"  he  says,  "  remember  a  young  man 
with  a  gentle,  dreamy  expression  of  almost 
mystic  character,  invariably  reserved  in 
words,  and  altogether  stamped  with  such  a 
modest  nobility  of  mind  and  manner,  that 
one  felt  at  once  after  a  fashion  overawed  by 
his  modesty  and  attracted  by  his  sweetness." 

One  day  an  Italian  peasant  girl,  who  sat 
as  model  to  the  students  of  the  Academy  at 
Home,  was  pouring  forth  a  string  of  witty, 
unmerciful  comments  upon  the  ugliness  of 
one,  the  affectation  of  another,  the  dandyism 
of  a  third,  when  some  one  asked  her  why  she 
left  Flandrin  out,  though  he  did  not  possess 


a  single  perfectly  regular  feature.  "  Oh," 
she  answered  quickly,  "  as  for  him,  he  is  a 
very  Madonna,"  and  the  words  in  their  free 
Southern  form  express  what  many  must 
have  often  thought  without  translating  the 
thought  into  language.  Flandrin's  purity 
had  nothing  austere  about  it ;  he  possessed 
a  woman's  fascination  as  well  as  her  modesty. 
Although  by  nature  of  a  retiring  disposition, 
he  seems  to  have  been  actually  popular 
amongst  all  classes  of  his  companions  ;  and 
yet  it  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  more 
boisterous  and  rackety  than  the  life  of  the 
French  students  in  the  Roman  Academy. 
Hippolyte  had  a  good  deal  to  pass  through, 
however,  before  he  reached  Rome. 

Twice  he  tried  for  the  grand  prix  and 
failed.  He  laboured  always  under  one  great 
disadvantage — extreme  poverty.  Just  be- 
fore the  last  and,  as  it  proved,  successful 
competition,  he  was  so  entirely  without 
money  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of 
colours,  models,  &c,  that  he  resolved  to  with- 
draw, and  only  changed  his  determination 
on  hearing  of  Ingres'  bitter  disappointment, 
when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  undergo  every 
possible  privation  rather  than  distress  a 
master  who  twelve  months  earlier  had  "  put 
the  climax  to  his  goodness"  by  remitting 
all  his  own  and  his  brother's  fees.  Poor 
Hippolyte  !  a  copy  of  some  pld  picture,  a 
lithograph,  the  portrait  of  a  gendarme,  an 
occasional  pupil — these  were  his  precarious 
means  of  subsistence.  The  spirit  never 
failed,  but  the  flesh  suffered.  Fie  got  a 
feverish  attack  on  the  very  eve  of  his  first 
concours,  and  was  obliged  next  day  to  aban- 
don his  manful  attempt  to  compete,  thereby 
forfeiting,  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  excep- 
tional piece  of  good  fortune,  his  right  to  go 
any  further  in  the  competition. 

Then  he  had  influenza  and  very  bad  tooth- 
ache in  the  following  winter,  which  quite 
knocked  him  up  for  a  month.  Working  five 
and  six  hours  at  a  time  without  stirring  in 
a  gallery  seven  hundred  feet  long  without  a 
fire,  is  not  the  way  for  a  delicate  man  to 
keep  his  health.  Indeed,  exposure  and  want 
of  food  must  have  affected  his  strength,  for 
the  atmospheric  influences  of  the  cholera, 
which  leapt  straight  from  London  to  Paris 
in  the  spring  of  1832,  told  so  severely  upon 
him  that  he  literally  could  not  walk  without 
the  support  of  his  brother's  arm  when  he 
entered  the  Roman  competition  for  that 
year,  and  was  forced  to  succumb  for  a  lew 
days,  his  doctor  telling  him  it  was  a  matter 
of  life  and  death,  and  that  he  must  keep  his 
bed.       One    of    his    fellow-competitors    had 
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been    struck    down,    and    died    almost    at 
once. 

Cholera  was  not  the  only  epidemic  which 
fell  upon  Paris  during  Hippolyte's  student- 
ship. In  the  hottest  days  of  July  1830  the 
Parisians  suddenly  flamed  into  insurrection, 
and  the  fires  smouldered  until  the  second 
and  unsuccessful  outbreak  of  1832.  The  old 
monarchy  died  much  more  nobly  than  it  had 
lived,  and  went  down  in  a  sea  of  blood. 
Flandrin  wrote  on  the  28th,  "  Fearing  you 
will  be  alarmed  about  us  when  you  hear  of 
the  outbreak  here,  I  write  to  assure  you 
that  we  are  keeping  quietly  at  home  and 
acting  very  prudently.  "We  hear  perpetual 
firing  ;  everybody  is  taking  arms  and  making 
ready  for  the  worst.  The  Palais  Poyal 
quarter,  boulevards,  and  quays  are  the  scene 
of  battle.  .  .  What  will  come  of  it  all  ?  .  .  . 
I  cannot  frank  my  letter,  the  street  is  inter- 
sected by  barricades ;  but  please  be  easy,  we 
will  not  run  into  danger." 

Hippolyte,  unlike  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries, was  too  absorbed  in  his  art  to  take 
any  share  in  the  political  struggles  of  his 
time  ;  he  could  watch  a  bread-riot  in  the 
provinces  or  listen  to  the  cries  of  the  populace 
in  Paris  for  the  heads  of  the  Ministry  without 
rushing  into  the  fray  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  But,  like  all  true  Frenchmen,  whether 
politicians  or  not,  his  heart  went  out  to  the 
National  Flag,  and  he  longed  to  see  it  too 
waving  above  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Poland. 
He  himself  was  now  enrolled  in  the  Garde 
Mobile,  and  he  describes  the  great  reviews 
held  by  the  new  king  in  the  Champ  de  Mars 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

"  We  saw  the  magnificent  review  which 
the  king  held  on  the  29th,"  he  says,  writing 
on  1st  August,  1801,  "and  a  glorious  sight 
it  was.  There  were  at  least  a  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  men  under  arms,  two  hundred 
cannon  and  as  many  caissons,  which  alto- 
gether made  two  immense  lines,  crossing  the 
town  from  barrier  to  barrier.  .  .  .  Oh  !  that 
Poland  were  not  so  far  off." 

At  one  time  his  father  seems  to  have  got 
the  idea  that  Hippolyte  was  a  Carlist — in 
other  words  an  extreme  Monarchist,  or 
partisan  of  the  Legitimist  Bourbons.  His 
son  wrote  to  his  elder  brother  to  scout  the 
idea.  "  I  don't  believe  any  one  loves  liberty 
more  than  I  do,"  he  says,  "  and  as  a  proof 
I  admire  the  Poles  and  their  great  deeds. 
As  for  me,  I  pray  daily  that  they  may  be 
triumphant,  but  one  must  do  something 
more,  and  give  them  practical  help." 

It  is  wonderful  how  perfectly  he  kept 
up  his  ties  with  the  old  home  and  all  its    | 


inmates.  His  chats  by  letter  are  as  easy 
as  a  conversation.  He  writes  touchingly 
about  the  loss  of  his  little  sister,  and  always 
most  affectionately  to  and  about  his  eldest 
brother,  Auguste,  whose  landscapes  he  ad- 
mired greatly  and  wanted  others  to  admire 
equally.  Then  there  were  occasionally  wild 
rushes  on  foot  to  the  dear  familiar  scenes 
in  smoky  but  pure-aired  Lyons,  with  a 
constant  interchange  by  post  of  thoughts 
and  messages,  and  sometimes  the  passage 
of  something  more  substantial.  Not  that 
they  were  without  kind  friends  even  in 
Paris.  First  of  all  there  was  their  fellow- 
townsman  and  student,  Lacuria  by  name, 
who  clubbed  with  them  in  the  cholera  winter 
of  1831-2,  when  they  cooked  their  own 
food  and  lived  more  cheaply  than  ever  on 
potatoes  and  soup,  with  sometimes  a  pot  au 
feu  which  lasted  the  whole  wreek.  Then 
their  old  friend  Foyntier  asked  them  occa- 
sionally to  dinner,  and  Ingres  was  kindness 
itself,  entering  alike  into  Hippolyte's  dis- 
appointments and  his  triumphs. 

The  final  triumph  came  at  last.  The  long 
months  of  competition,  the  solemn  closeting 
(en  loge),  like  that  of  refractory  jurymen  in 
England,  which  always  preceded  the  pro- 
duction of  the  decisive  picture,  the  sickening 
suspense,  the  public  exhibition,  —  the  con- 
gratulations of  public  artists,  fellow-students, 
the  tearful  enthusiasm  of  the  master  himself, 
and  the  terrible  Election  Sunday.  Ingres 
believed  that  Flandrin  had  been  cruelly 
robbed  of  his  right  the  year  before;  the 
pupil  had  suffered  for  his  fidelity  to  himself, 
and  the  thought  was  doubly  galling.  He 
went  as  an  elector  into  the  chamber  of 
judgment,  therefore,  with  the  words  "We 
shall  see  how  far  men  can  carry  iniquity  " 
upon  his  lips,  and  a  great  misgiving  at  his 
heart.  But  for  once  his  bitterness  was 
turned  to  joy.  That  Sunday  Hippolyte 
added  these  words  to  his  letter  in  a  large 
and  trembling  hand  : 

"  Well,  I  was  mistaken  ;  I  have  got  the 
prize  !  I  will  tell  you  all  fully  soon.  Adieu  ! 
Your  son  who  loves  you,  oh  !  so  very  much." 

But  he  wanted  every  one  to  enjoy  his 
triumph  as  much  as  he  enjoyed  his  master's 
share  in  it  (it  was  the  first  time  that  a 
pupil  of  Ingres  had  carried  off  the  grand 
2)rix).  Auguste  must  come  up  from  Lyons, 
and  Paul  must  win  the  landscape  prize, 
which  he  did.  It  mattered  little  to  him 
that  he  could  not  accept  an  invitation  to 
dinner  from  the  editor  of  the  Journal  des 
Debuts  1  because  he  had  no  proper  hat.  He 
1  The  French  Times. 
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was  "boiling  with  impatience"  to  be  off, 
and  in  this  spirit  he  took  his  last  embrace 
of  his  dear  friend  and  master,  and  with  his 
passport  in  one  pocket  and  his  first  allow- 
ances in  the  other,  he  set  out  for  Lyons 
en  route  for  Rome. 

Six  weeks  at  home,  and  then  a  very  melan- 
choly parting — for  the  first  time  the  brothers 
were  separated  and  went  different  roads. 
But  he  had  joined  his  fellow-students,  that 
year's  batch  of  grands  prix,  and  by  degrees 
their  gaiety  and  the  scenery  told  on  his 
frame  of  mind.  As  they  passed  through 
French  Savoy  he  greatly  enjoyed  their  sur- 
prise and  admiration,  but  when  they  pierced 
the  heart  of  the  Alps  their  journey  took  a 
somewhat  gloomier  cast.  "  At  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  we  began  our  ascent,  our 
team  consisting  of  eight  mules  and  seven 
conducteurs.  We  went  slowly  by  the  light 
of  a  lantern,  hearing  nothing  but  the  snort- 
ing of  our  cattle  and  the  howling  wind, 
amid  a  storm  of  blinding  snow." 

Then  some  one  told  a  cheerful  story  about 
a  post-carriage  which  had  gone  over  the 
precipice  ten  days  before,  hurling  men  and 
horses  to  destruction.  The  coachman  asked 
if  they  had  said  their  prayers,  and  com- 
mended his  wife  and  children  to  God.  "  All 
this,"  says  Hippolyte,  "  was  rot  exactly 
alarming,  but  it  was  rather  exciting." 

Those  who  saw  Turner's  most  spirited 
water-colour  in  this  year's  collection  at 
Burlington  House  of  a  snow-storm  in  this 
very  pass  of  Mont  Cenis,  through  which 
the  traveller  now  runs  through  the  severest 
weather  quietly  underground,  have  before 
them  an  image  more  eloquent  than  any 
description  of  the  struggling  coach  em- 
bedded in  the  ruts,  and  the  poor  passengers, 
knee-deep  in  the  snow,  hauling  at  their 
own  carriage  to  prevent  an  overturn  from 
the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  badness  of 
the  road.  Turner  and  Flandrin  had  been 
exactly  in  the  same  plight,  and  their  vivid 
account  of  it  tallies  in  almost  every 
particular. 

Even  Hannibal  and  his  decimated  legions 
emerged,  however,  at  last  upon  the  sunny 
plains  of  Italy,  and  Flandrin  has  nothing 
more  to  complain  of  than  the  Austrian 
Custom-houses.  Christmas  Day  they  spent 
at  Milan,  where  the  enthusiastic  young 
painter,  like  lluskin  himself  when  he  first 
gazed  upon  it,  found  the  cathedral  sublime, 
went  twice  to  the  top  of  the  open  staircase 
of  white  marble,  and  revelled  in  the  mar- 
vellous wealth  of  pictures  and  sculptures. 
But  Borne  was  their  goal,  and  thither  they 


pressed  on  through  a  country  wild  by 
nature  and  wild  with  memories  of  violent 
deeds. 

To  pass  from  the  cramped  and  narrow 
existence  of  a  Parisian  student  to  the  full 
and  luxurious  life  of  the  noble  palace  in 
which  France  has  lodged  for  twTo  l.undred 
years  the  chosen  sons  of  her  art,  was  a 
grand  thing  for  Flandrin.  No  less  bene- 
ficial was  the  companionship  of  men,  widely 
different,  of  course,  from  one  another  in 
mind,  disposition,  and  taste,  but  united  by 
the  common  pursuit  of  the  Beautiful.  Last 
of  all  there  was  Borne  itself — "  Borne,  which," 
he  says,  "  comprises  everything  necessary 
to  make  an  artist  happy — a  glorious  sky,  a 
beautiful  country,  a  fine  type  of  men,  grand 
monuments,  and  the  most  splendid  pictures 
and  sculptures." 

Hippolyte  was  lodged  at  once  in  a  charm- 
ing room,  with  a  magnificent  view,  stretch- 
ing from  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  right 
across  city  and  Campagna  to  the  vast  horizon 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

He  was  on  excellent  terms  with  all  his 
fellow-students,  but  he  found  a  most  inti- 
mate friend  in  Ambroise  Thomas  the 
musician,  whom  he  had  met  upon  that 
memorable  journey  Borne  wards,  and  who 
became  not  only  a  dear  companion,  but  also 
the  door  of  a  new  revelation  to  Flandrin's 
sensitive  nature.  Almost  every  evening 
Thomas  would  sit  down  to  delight  his  little 
audience  with  "  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  all 
the  best  masters  in  turn." 

Then  there  was  often  music  also  in  the 
Director's  salon  (the  Director  is  the  official 
name  of  the  President  of  the  Boman 
Academy,  at  this  time  Horace  Yernet,  the 
great  military  painter,  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  painters  in  Europe),  and  on  these 
occasions  Hippolyte  was  never  absent.  He 
did  not  affect  the  great  company  and 
cosmopolitan  fashion,  grand  duchesses, 
ambassadors,  high-born  men  and  women 
of  every  country,  who  passed  in  and  passed 
out,  though  he  often  admired  their  heads 
and  their  draperies.  From  his  corner  he 
preferred  to  watch  Mademoiselle  Vernet, 
always  conspicuous  among  the  beauties,  and 
wondered  at  himself  when  he  plucked  up 
courage  enough  actually  to  cross  the  salon 
before  everybody  ! 

Flandrin  never  lost  his  keen  interest  in 
the  sister-art.  When  Thomas'  time  expired 
he  felt  it  very  deeply.  He  had  taught  him 
to  ''understand  the  real  beauty  of  music." 
"  The  lovely  music,"  he  says,  "  which  I  heard 
daily  has  become  a  necessity  to  me  \  it  has 
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become  a  remedy  against  the  frequent  at- 
tacks of  discouragement  which  murder  one 
and  destroy  the  best  part  of  one's  life." 
There  in  his  own  words  lies  the  secret  of 
the  charm  which  Flandrin  never  failed  to 
seek  and  find  in  orchestra  or  opera  or  the 
humbler  piano. 

But  he  had  also  other  resources  on  which 
to  draw  in  his  moments  of  deepest  melan- 
choly. Of  his  work  we  shall  speak  here- 
after ;  at  times  he  became  so  excited  over 
it  that  he  had  to  turn  his  pictures  to  the 
wall  before  going  on  with  them.  His  taste 
was  both  catholic  and  vigorous,  but  he  said 
truly  that  he  had  come  to  Rome  rather  to 
learn  how  to  paint  than  to  execute  paintings 
of  his  own.  From  Dante,  from  Homer,  and 
the  Gospels  he  chose  his  scenes  when  he  did 
paint,  though  when  out  of  his  3000  francs 
allowance  he  had  paid  2100  for  board  and 
lodging,  he  had  only  900  left  to  meet 
all  incidental  expenses,  including  models, 
materials,  and  such  little  things  as  the  fire 
in  his  large  studio,  which  he  lit  for  his 
sitters  but  not  for  himself.  No  wonder 
then  that  his  works  suffered  from  causes 
quite  beyond  his  control. 

Much  of  his  time,  however,  was  spent  in 
delightful  rambles  through  gardens,  galleries, 
churches,  and  palaces,  or  into  the  mountains 
to  the  cities  of  the  coast,  and  the  sanctuaries 
of  art  and  piety  that  lie  thickly  scattered 
over  the  plains  and  valleys  of  Italy.  His 
brother  Paul  had  joined  him  within  a  year 
of  his  arrival,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
two  was  complete.  Landscape  and  figure 
painting  were  dear  to  them  both,  though 
each  pursued  his  own  art  separately,  and 
they  found  ever  new  and  precious  materials 
in  the  life,  the  nature,  and  the  art  around 
them.  At  one  time  it  was  an  Easter  pro- 
cession in  St.  Peter's ;  at  another,  some 
glorious  sunset  sky  touching  the  distant 
snow-clad  heights  into  jewels  of  flashing 
brilliancy,  and  tilling  the  thickets  of  blossom- 
ing orange  and  aloe,  of  solemn  pine  and 
ilex,  of  tender  olive,  with  one  rich  harmony 
of  golden  light ;  at  another,  "  these  women 
exquisitely  beautiful  —  such  grandeur  and 
such  breadth,  .  .  .  Raphael's  models." 

Those  Roman  days  had  of  course  their 
sorrows  and  their  regrets.  The  most  familiar 
faces  disappeared  one  by  one  from  their  gay 
table  in  the  natural  course  of  things ;  but 
one  very  sad  occurrence  impressed  Flandrin 
most  painfully.  A  great  friend  of  his, 
Deroches,  who  was  studying  in  Rome, 
though  not  at  the  Academy,  and  who  was 
on  the  point  of  returning  to  France  with  his 


mother,  who  had  just  joined  him,  had  gone 
with  some  twenty  others — amongst  them 
Hippolyte — to  bathe  in  the  Tiber  one  hot 
day  in  the  middle  of  July.  Deroches  stayed 
with  those  who  could  not  swim  (poor  Hip- 
polyte had  no  sous  to  spend  on  learning  at 
Lyons  or  Paris,  and  this  was  his  first  summer 
in  Italy),  while  the  others  went  up  a  mile 
higher,  meaning  to  come  down  the  stream, 
and  in  spite  of  his  comrades'  entreaties  would 
cross  the  river.  Coming  back  he  got  ex- 
hausted in  the  most  rapid  part  of  the  current. 
"  I  saw  him  raise  his  hands  for  help,  I  heard 
his  last  cry  of  agony  :  it  was  horrible.  I 
shall  never  forget  it.  He  never  reappeared, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  You  can 
imagine  our  despair." 

A  moment  after  the  others  came  down — • 
just  too  late.  They  had  to  break  it  to  his 
mother,  to  recover  his  body  after  great  diffi- 
culty, and  then  to  bury  him  quietly  in  a 
church  near  the  Academy.  To  Flandrin  it 
seemed  "  all  like  a  horrible  dream — that 
poor  young  fellow,"  he  says,  "so  full  of 
hopes,  all  come  to  an  end." 

Hippolyte  had  his  own  troubles  too,  though 
he  made  little  of  them.  His  eyes  became  a 
terrible  anxiety,  and  he  had  to  give  them 
absolute  rest.  Later  on  he  underwent  a 
very  painful  operation  without  success.  He 
suffered  repeatedly  from  bad  fever,  and  just 
as  he  was  looking  forward  to  a  little  expedi- 
tion to  his  favourite  sea  and  mountains, 
when  broken  down  by  the  fatigue  of  paint- 
ing one  of  his  pictures,  he  ran  a  splinter  up 
under  his  nail  as  far  as  the  first  joint.  Just 
before  he  left  Rome  he  heard  of  his  father's 
death,  which  occurred  after  some  months  of 
ill-health,  and  reduced  his  family  circle  to 
his  mother  and  her  three  sons,  one  of  whom 
only  was  at  home  to  support  her  in  the  hour 
of  trial.  Hippolyte  wrote  a  heart-broken 
letter,  full  of  tender  feeling  for  her  and  of 
loving  regrets  for  him  whom  they  had  lost. 
When  he  first  reached  the  Villa  Medici,  his 
enjoyment  of  Rome's  sublimity  had  been 
saddened  by  the  separation  from  that  dear 
distant  home.  "  When  the  lights  in  the 
town  begin  to  glimmer,"  he  says  in  a  letter 
to  Paul,  "I  shut  my  window  and  read 
Plutarch  till  about  nine  o'clock,  and  then 
I  go  to  bed  and  read  over  your  letter  and 
M.  Ingres',  and  fall  asleep  thinking  of  you 
and  him."  Now  Paul  had  been  four  years 
with  him,  and  his  old  master  had  been  long 
installed  at  the  head  of  the  Academy ;  but 
his  home  yearnings  only  grew  stronger  ;  he 
attributes  all  his  success  to  his  mother's 
prayers. 
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Let  us  see  for  a  moment  what  his  Italian 
life  had  done  for  him.  It  had  given  him 
perfect  repose,  it  had  brought  him  face  to 
face  with  the  ideal  art,  which  alone  seemed 
to  him  worthy  of  the  name,  it  had  opened 
unknown  springs  of  sense  and  sympathy,  it 
had  made  a  man  of  him.  The  sunny  south, 
the  noble  art  surroundings,  the  free  and 
joyous  life,  the  warm  congenial  friendships, 
the  honours  of  his  position — these  and  many 
other  advantages  had  silently  moulded  his 
character  into  something  stronger,  fuller,  and 
sweeter  than  before.  Signs  of  his  professional 
advance  were  not  wanting.  His  native  city 
had  purchased  his  works,  a  "first  gold 
medal  "  reached  him  from  Paris,  those  whose 
opinion  he  valued  most  spoke  words  that 
brought  the  blush  of  triumph  to  his  cheeks. 
But  listen  to  this  expression  of  a  passion  of 
which  an  Italian  would  not  feel  ashamed. 
"  At  this  moment  as  I  write  the  sky  is  bright 
with  stars ;  I  hear  no  sound  save  that  of  a 
fountain,  the  plaintive  monotonous  cry  of  a 
bird,  and  now  and  then  a  distant  clock 
striking.  All  is  calm,  silent,  beautiful ;  one 
can  dream  and  think  as  one  will.  .  .  .  Poor 
dear  Rome,  how  shall  I  leave  her?  The 
other  night  before  going  to  bed  I  took  a 
chair  and  sat  out  on  the  balcony  to  enjoy 
the  moonlight  view  of  the  town.  It  was 
one  of  those  nights  when  the  light  coming 
from  behind  the  masses  of  buildings  throws 
them  out  so  well.  The  frogs  croaking  and 
the  fountains  splashing  did  not  mar  the 
silence.  .  .  .  There  was  not  a  motion,  not 
a  light.  Just  as  I  was  going  in  a  few 
chords  of  a  piano  fell  upon  my  ear,  and 
oh,  they  brought  back  so  much  that.  .  .  . 
Basta}  I  was  only  going  to  tell  you  that  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  leave  Rome,  though 
it  will  be  to  see  my  parents  and  friends." 
Rome  rose  continually  before  him,  like  the 
image  of  some  beautiful  mistress,  even  when 
he  lingered  on  the  lovely  shores  of  Naples, 
or  paced  the  deck  upon  his  voyage  to  Florence, 
while  mountains  and  islands  put  on  the  most 
marvellous  effects  of  form  and  colour,  the 
sun  setting  gloriously  behind  Cape  Circe,  and 
the  moon  flooding  with  golden  light  the 
waveless  Mediterranean.  For  Hippolyte,  in 
spite  of  his  untiring  foe,  the  cholera,  man- 
aged to  see  a  great  deal  of  Italy  before  he 
tore  himself  away  with  a  last  farewell 
from  the  glaciers  at  the  top  of  the  Simplon 
Pass. 

We  have  watched  Flandrin  as  a  student 

l" Enough"   (asscz)  ;    but   Flandrin  breaks  into 
Italiau,  the  language  of  his  reverie. 


in  the  atelier  of  Ingres  at  Paris,  we  have 
followed  him  beyond  the  Alps,  we  have  now 
only  to  tell  the  story  of  his  work,  his  home, 
and  his  honours.  All  too  short  a  story  it  is, 
for  the  end  came  when  he  was  in  the  prime 
of  his  powers,  which  matured  but  slowly,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-five. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  after  visiting 
his  mother  at  Lyons  was  to  establish  himself 
with  Paul  at  Paris.  The  two  brothers  were 
never  long  separated  :  people  laughed  when 
they  met  again,  and  said,  "  Voila  le  Flandrin 
tout  entier,"  as  if  they  only  made  one  between 
them.  They  were  neither  of  them  very  fond 
of  Paris.  "  More  noise,  mud,  smoke,  and 
crowd  than  ever  !  For  a  moment  it  appalled 
me  ;  it  never  had  seemed  so  immense." 

But  just  at  first  they  were  more  excited 
about  some  of  their  pictures  which  had  been 
sent  to  Paris  for  exhibition  than  about  their 
new  quarters.  Hippolyte's  Jewish  Women 
bringing  their  children  to  Jesus,  which  he 
had  been  very  diffident  about  beginning,  bub 
at  which  when  once  he  started  he  worked 
with  great  enthusiasm,  did  not  please  the 
Parisian  authorities  as  it  pleased  Ingres  at 
Rome.  He  found  that  in  order  to  secure 
goodwill  at  the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts,  it 
was  necessary  to  dance  attendance  in  the 
Minister's  antechamber,  and  that  his  pride 
and  self-respect  forbade.  When  they  told  him 
that  Government  intended  giving  him  3000 
francs  (.£120),  he  made  a  very  wry  face,  but 
when  they  packed  it  off  to  the  old  town  of 
Lisieux  ("  with  a  Musee  already  containing 
two  pictures  and  three  casts  "),  he  was  seized 
with  one  of  his  fits  of  "  uncontrollable  indig- 
nation." We  in  England  do  not  understand 
a  Government  playing  the  art-patron,  though 
in  France  the  State  claims  the  superintend- 
ence of  all  the  arts  without  exception. 
Flandrin  thought  they  managed  it  very 
badly. 

But  he  felt  much  more  for  his  brothers 
than  himself.  When  the  worst  came  and 
their  pictures  were  returned  unsold  from  one 
exhibition  after  another,  he  wrote  bravely, 
even  gaily,  though  here  and  there  the  irony 
of  his  tone  peeps  out,  urging  them  to  stick 
to  their  work  harder  than  ever.  "Nous 
etions  si  bien  a  trois  "  (We  three  made  such 
a  happy  party),  he  wrote  a  couple  of  years 
later.  But  then  one  had  left  the  little  circle 
for  ever.  Auguste,  the  eldest,  who  had  seen 
his  younger  brothers  always  before  him,  and 
yet  had  accepted  a  second  place  all  these 
years  that  he  might  stay  at  home  and  look 
after  his  father  and  mother,  was  suddenly 
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seized  with  brain-fever  in  the  autumn  of 
1842.  Hippolyte  rushed  from  Paris  the 
moment  he  received  the  news,  in  time  to  be 
recognised,  but  a  few  days  more,  on  the  1st 
of  September,  Auguste  was  gone. 

The  greatest  sufferer  by  this  event  was 
his  mother,  to  whom  Hippolyte  showed  a 
daughter's  tenderness  and  attention.  Long 
ago  he  had  managed  when  at  Home  to  return 
the  hundred  francs  which  reached  him  from 
home  in  his  first  exile  at  Paris,  praying  her 
to  "beautify  her  little  abode."  Now  he 
looked  himself  after  her  foot-warmers  when 
she  took  a  journey,  and  cheered  her  when  he 
could  with  the  best  of  gifts — a  glimpse  of  his 
own  face.  But  he  had  grown  a  terribly  busy 
man.  When  he  got  back  to  his  rooms  after 
a  run  home  he  found  on  his  table  a  heap  of 
letters—  some  invitations  to  dinners,  others  to 
dances,  but  all  more  flattering  than  welcome. 
The  fact  is,  the  quiet  painter  had  become  a 
lion,  but  a  lion  who  would  have  hid  himself 
had  he  only  been  able. 

"Aimee  told  you,  dearest  mother,"  he 
writes,  "  that  I  had  been  asked  to  Court. 
Was  not  that  something  wonderful  %  .  .  .  I 
went,  and  was  much  interested."  It  was 
a  concert  at  the  Due  de  Nemours,  Louis 
Philippe's  second  son,  and  the  duke  observed 
much  stricter  etiquette  than  the  king.  Flan- 
drin  had  dressed  very  carefully  in  black  coat, 
white  waistcoat,  white  tie,  black  trousers, 
silk  stockings,  and  varnished  boots,  but,  to 
his  horror,  as  he  went  up  the  great  staircase 
he  saw  every  one  in  knee-breeches,  though 
by-and-by  a  fair  sprinkling  of  trousers 
appeared  to  keep  him  company. 

The  princes  certainly  took  no  offence  at 
his  dress,  for  the  Duchesse  de  Nemours  was 
very  gracious,  and  her  brother-in-law,  the 
Due  de  Montpensier,  after  thanking  him  for 
a  drawing  which  Flandrin  had  recently  made 
for  his  album,  referred  to  several  of  Hippo- 
lyte's  pictures  in  a  most  winning  manner, 
and  finally  quite  touched  the  heart  of  his 
|  guest  by  asking  after  his  brother  and  his 
"  beautiful  pictures." 

But  who  was  Aim^e,  to  whom  he  came 
home  and  told  all  the  story  of  palace  and 
ceremonial  and  great  people1?  ''The  more  I 
know  of  her  who  is  about  to  be  my  wife,"  he 
had  written  to  his  old  friend,  Ambroise 
Thomas,  "  the  more  I  love  her  and  rejoice  ; " 
and  three  days  before  his  marriage  he  added, 
"I  am  very  happy,  I  am  just  winning  my 
prize.  .  .  I  find  her  even  more  than  I  could 
have  dared  to  hope  for,  ...  so  charming, 
gentle,  and  tender." 

The  year  before  the  Revolution  of   1848 


he  gives  us  an  account  of  his  winter  day, 
which  enables  us  to  picture  him  in  his 
married  home  very  vividly.  "  Up  at  eight 
o'clock,"  he  says, — "  not  very  early  to  be 
sure, — a  cup  of  milk,  and  then  we  are  in  the 
studio  till  eleven,  when  real  breakfast  comes. 
At  half-past  eleven  quickly  back  to  the 
studio,  where  we  work  till  five.  Then  by 
1  wolfs  light '  a  run  on  the  Quai  Yoltaire, 
if  the  weather  permits.  .  .  .  Dinner  at  six  ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  repast  appears  the 
heir  to  take  his  place  in  his  high  chair. 
After  that  come  games  and  rolling  on  the 
carpet,  then  he  grows  sleepy,  and  is  un- 
dressed, making  his  round  of  kisses  and  his 
exit."  The  day  ended  with  more  drawing, 
reading,  or  writing  connected  with  the 
brothers'  work,  and  a  delightful  half-hour 
at  the  piano  when  his  wife,  who  was  musical, 
rejoined  them  from  her  baby-worship. 

The  society  of  his  wife  and  children,  of  his 
many  friends,  and  of  his  work  were  what 
Flandrin  lived  for.  Before  he  died  he  became 
the  "  rage  "  :  his  portraits — particularly  one, 
which  won  for  itself  at  once  the  name  of 
The  Young  Girl  with  the  Daisy1 — were  the 
cause  of  it.  Writing  in  the  winter  of  1861, 
he  says,  "  I  have  refused  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  since  the  last  Exhibition,  but  there 
are  certain  princes,  ministers,  &c.  who  de- 
mand with  a  persistence  which  drives  me  to 
despair,  and  to  whom  I  submit  with  so  bad 
a  grace  that  I  am  visibly  dwindling  away. 
C'est  fini,  I  have  ceased  to  be  a  painter ! 
Farewell  to  study  "  (he  had  always  insisted 
that  portraits  should  be  undertaken  as 
"  studies,"  and  without  a  thought  of  the 
price  attached  to  their  completion) ;  "  fare- 
well to  that  delightful  hope  of  improvement 
which  kindles  all  one's  vigour  and  strength. 
This  sort  of  good  fortune  crushes  me  ;  I  wish 
I  knew  how  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  I  have  no 
hope."  His  health  too,  always  uncertain 
and  greatly  overtaxed,  was  breaking  up  even 
then,  and  weighed  heavily  on  his  spirits. 

Fortunately  before  his  health  went  and 
fame  came,  Flandrin  had  accomplished  the 
work,  which  may  preserve  his  name  for 
centuries,  which  apparently  he  came  into 
the  world  to  do,  and  which  give  him  a  place 
apart  among  the  painters  of  his  time.  In 
1842  he  painted  his  first  great  frescos  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  old  Norman  church,  Si. 
Germain  des  Pres,  in  the  heart  of  busy 
Paris ;  and  from  that  time  forward  he  had 

1  "  La  jeune  fille  a  l'oeillet,"— so  called,  I  suppose, 
because  of  a  famous  old  portrait  by  Jan  Van  Eyck, 
known  as  the  Vieil  homme  a  Vcsillct,  in  which  the 
sitter — an  old  man — also  carries  a  daisy. 
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always  work  of  the  same  kind  on  hand  or  in 
prospect,  until  he  was  forced  in  1864  to 
leave  the  nave  of  that  very  church  incom- 
plete, with  the  childlike  yet  touching  words 
upon  his  lips,  "  Le  bon  Dieu  ne  veut  pas  que 
je  finisse  son  maLson." 

It  is  first,  therefore,  as  a  painter  of  fresco 
and  afterwards  as  a  painter  in  the  service  of 
the  Church  that  we  have  to  consider  Flandrin. 

Fresco  is  in  many  ways  a  most  attractive 
art,  and  thirty  years  ago,  during  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  excited 
the  greatest  interest  even  in  England.  Here 
it  has  sunk  again  for  the  present  into  ob- 
livion ;  but  the  French,  with  their  rare 
feeling  for  beautiful  effect,  have  always  been 
alive  to  its  merits.  The  term  fresco  is 
used  in  common  parlance  of  all  wall-painting  ; 
properly  speaking,  however,  as  its  derivation  1 
suggests,  it  applies  only  to  works  executed 
upon  a  moist  or  fresh-plastered  surface. 
Technically,  too,  it  is  further  restricted  to 
pure  water-colour,  without  any  admixture  of 
those  media  which  the  old  painters  used 
upon  a  panel  before  the  introduction  of  oils 
and  canvas,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  te?n]jera,  or  distemper. 

As  a  matter,  however,  fresco  pure  and 
simple  was  seldom  practised  by  the  great 
Italians,  and  in  our  own  day,  thanks  to  the 
resources  of  modern  invention,  it  has  gone 
completely  out  of  use.  Admirable  substi- 
tutes have  been  discovered,  which  preserve 
its  special  qualities  while  they  avoid  its 
terrible  drawbacks.  What  indeed  these 
drawbacks  are  we  have  not  space  to  explain. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  two  chief  plasterers 
employed  at  Westminster  by  the  painters 
who  had  undertaken  to  give  the  old  process 
a  fair  trial,  died  raving  mad,  and  that  no 
portion  of  the  work  actually  accomplished 
had  been  cut  out  less  than  four  times,  while 
most  parts  had  been  effaced  and  recom- 
menced seven  or  eight  times. 

The  reader  has  only  to  imagine  all  the 
difficulties  of  delicate  water-colour,  and  to 
remember  that  instead  of  a  sheet  of  paper, 
the  fresco-painter  has  to  deal  with  a  wall, 
at  which  he  can  only  work  in  patches,  and 
where  every  error  instead  of  being  blotted 
by  a  single  dab  of  the  sponge,  must  be  bodily 
removed  with  the  lime  into  which  it  is 
absorbed.  She  will  then  begin  to  under- 
stand the  fresco  painter's  perplexities,  but 
she  must  not  forget  that  he  is  forced  to 
depend  in  all  his  mechanical  difficulties  upon 
the  skill  and  patience  of  his  plasterer.  The 
slightest  alteration,  for  instance,  in  the 
1  Fresco  of  course  is  our  word  fresh. 


proportions  of  his  mixture,  which  must  bo 
renewed  once  at  least  every  day,  will  cause 
the  colours  to  dry  quite  differently  from 
what  his  master  designed. 

Flandrin  suffered  in  many  ways,  and  often 
grew  disheartened  in  spite  of  his  enthusiasm. 
In  the  first  place,  he  was  liable,  moving 
about  as  he  did  from  place  to  place  to  execute 
various  commissions,  to  find  that  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  his  work  had  been 
neglected.  At  Ainay,  for  example,  near 
Lyons,  where  he  was,  of  course,  quite  at 
home,  the  scaffolding  had  all  to  be  taken 
down  and  set  up  anew  ;  and  fortunate  he 
was  that  the  cure  of  the  church  saw  matters 
altogether  in  his  light.  When  he  began  to 
paint  he  found  the  walls  so  moist  that  he 
had  to  draw  his  first  outlines  three  times. 
Then  a  platform  gave  way,  and  in  the  fall  he 
sprained  both  feet.  When  he  got  back  to 
his  work  the  church  proved  to  be  dark 
(though  it  was  July)  and  the  lights  incon- 
venient, and,  to  crown  his  difficulties,  the 
curves  in  the  rounded  walls  cost  him  serious 
calculations. 

Troubles  like  these,  which  an  easel-painter 
never  knows,  were  Flandrin's  daily  bread. 
The  long  hours  (we  find  him  painting  from 
six  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night),  the 
cold,  clamp  interiors,  the  cramped  postures 
and  dangerous  falls,  the  vexation  of  know- 
ing that  he  was  watched 2  and  criticised 
by  the  ignorant  before  he  had  drawn  half  a 
dozen  strokes,  the  difficulty  of  judging  his 
work  as  a  whole  while  it  progressed — all 
affected  either  Flandrin's  health  or  his  peace 
of  mind. 

What  was  the  reward  of  his  labours  ? 
Let  the  reader  consider  the  essential  beauties  I 
of  a  fresco — brilliant  colour,  grand  form  and 
grouping,  architectural  fitness  and  stability. 
Do  Flandrin's  paintings  fulfil  these  con-  j 
ditions?  And  if  so,  what  light  do  they 
throw  upon  religious  art  ] 

Flandrin's  colouring  was  not  his  strong 
point ;  it  wanted  neither  a  certain  quiet 
beauty  nor  simple  harmonies,  but  it  lacked 
strength  and  originality  in  that  grand  ele- 
ment of  the  painter's  art  which  precedes  the 
rendering  of  local  colour — I  mean  in  the 
massing  of  light  and  shade,  or  in  other 
words,  in  chiaroscuro.  This  very  defecc, 
however,  which  weakened  his  easel  pictures, 
enhanced  the  purity  of  his  mural  painting. 
Fresco  has  a  clear  crystalline  brilliancy 
which   shines  out  in  places  far  too  dark  to 

2  Sir  Frederick  Leigliton  takes  care  at  South  Ken- 
sington to  paint  behind  a  screen  which  shields  him 
from  sight,  even  when  on  his  scaffold. 
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allow  an  oil  picture  even  to  be  seen  ;  but  it 
is  incapable  of  depth,  and  is  always  con- 
ceived in  a  high  key  of  colour.  Flandrin's 
colour  was  a  little  fade,  but  otherwise 
beautiful  and  delicate  both  in  tint  and 
arrangement. 

He  did  not  approve  of  those  painters  who 
tried  to  express  their  thoughts  as  if  in 
writing  by  forgetting  their  own  language  of 
the  eye.  But  he  did  not  deny  himself  the 
perfectly  legitimate  pleasure  of  combining 
with  some  beautiful  effect  a  striking  sym- 
bolic idea.  For  instance,  while  painting  at 
St.  Germain  des  Pres  it  suddenly  occuned 
to  him  to  clothe  the  Apostles  around  the 
throne  of  the  Lamb  entirely  in  white  instead 
of  in  the  traditional  hues.  He  thought 
that  they  would  thus  have  a  far  finer  effect 
than  if  broken  up  into  different  tones. 
Morally,  at  all  events,  he  felt  sure  it  would 
be  far  finer  ;  but  would  the  eye  be  as  well 
satisfied  as  the  mindl  would  the  whites 
harmonise  with  the  whole  tone  of  the  decora- 
tions 1  All  night  he  tossed  alternately 
dreaming  and  waking  over  his  problem. 
Then  he  tried  it  with  the  figure  of  St. 
Matthew,  which  had  been  painted  violet ; 
but  the  advice  both  of  painters  and  officials 
was  against  him.  Finally,  after  another 
night's  indecision,  he  carried  out  the  new 
idea,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  those 
who  most  condemned  it  at  first  express 
their  entire  conversion  to  his  view. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  saw  Holman 
Hunt's  pictures  this  summer  will  remember 
how  the  painter's  feeling  for  beautiful  colour, 
and  his  wonderful  skill  in  producing  it,  invest 
his  religious  themes  with  a  magical  charm 
that  exalts  the  mind  through  the  channel  of 
sense  into  that  region  of  mystery  which 
casts  its  shadow  upon  all  real  religious  art. 
Flandrin  ushers  us  into  the  presence  of  the 
unseen  by  his  power  over  form,  not  colour. 
He  brought  all  the  science  of  the  austere 
though  refined  school  in  which  he  had  been 
bred  to  his  task  of  depicting  spiritual  emo- 
tion, and  that  task  wTas  nobly  fulfilled. 

Never,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  modern 
painting  has  the  spirit  of  the  antique  in  its 
noblest  moments  breathed  more  freely  than 
in  the  work  of  the  painter  who  sought  to 
"  baptize  Greek  art." 

The  Procession  of  Virgins  on  the  walls  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  Paris  recalls  instantly 
the  Procession  of  Calvary  in  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  much  more  in  its 
inner  feeling  even  than  in  its  exterior  design. 
Flandrin  might  have  borrowed  the  arrange- 
ment of  Phidias,   but  he  could  not  borrow 


the  concentration  and  sublime  simplicity  of 
expression  which  constitute  its  real  glory. 
These  he  had  already  in  his  own  breast. 

One  can  see  in  a  moment  why  the  painter 
who  had  absorbed  the  traditions  of  David 
and  Ingres  wished,  as  he  said  himself,  to 
"  baptize  Greek  art."  He  understood  that 
art  must  have  its  roots  in  the  life  of  the 
people  if  it  is  to  exist  otherwise  than  as  a 
parasitic  growth.  He  it  was  before  whose 
picture  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa  the  Queen 
Marie  Amelie,  who  had  just  lost  her  eldest 
son,  the  Due  d'Orleans,  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears.  And  he  knew  how  to  strike  the 
modern  "  note."  When  he  painted  a  colos- 
sal Christ  in  the  apse  of  St.  Paul  at  Nimes, 
he  placed  at  His  feet  a  king  and  a  slave, 
laying  the  one  his  crown  and  the  other  his 
chains  on  the  steps  of  the  throne.  Flandrin 
did  not  paint  the  Carpenter  as  Holman 
Hunt  has  painted  Him  in  His  beautiful 
Syrian  home,  by  reading  in  the  changeless 
life  of  the  East  the  history  of  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  He  paints  the  Christ 
of  the  modern  conscience  in  the  consecrated 
symbolism  of  the  Church.  And  that  Christ 
to  a  believer  like  Flandrin  was  no  less 
real  than  the  Christ  of  history.  We  may 
go  further,  and  say  that  so  sincere  and 
deep  was  his  ideal  of  religious  art,  that  it 
speaks  even  to  those  who  are  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  tenets  of  his  creed. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  destination  of 
Flandrin's  art.  There  is  something  very- 
inspiriting  in  the  mere  fact  of  working  not 
upon  perishable  and  movable  canvas,  but 
upon  the  solid  and  abiding  wall.  Your 
picture  will  never  fall  into  the  wrong  hands, 
it  will  never  be  thrust  into  a  bad  light,  it 
will  stay  where  and  as  it  is  till  the  wall 
itself  crumbles  into  dust,  it  has  literally 
sunk  into  the  substance  of  the  stone. 

But  Flandrin's  satisfaction  lay  deeper 
than  this.  He  was  painting  not  for  any 
private  patron,  not  upon  any  secular  wall, 
he  was  painting  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
faithful,  for  the  beggar  as  well  as  the  prince. 
The  nobleman  may  shut  his  banqueting-hall 
to  the  gaze  of  all  but  those  of  his  own  house- 
hold. Men  may  pass  continually  through  a 
public  palace  without  even  finding  time  to 
look  at  its  most  gorgeous  decorations.  But 
in  church,  where  all  come  and  go  at  their 
own  pleasure,  everything  predisposes  the 
mind  to  a  right  impression.  Meditation, 
reverence — a  painter  cannot  demand  a  more 
favourable  frame  of  mind  in  his  spectator. 

And  Flandrin  put  his  inner  life  into  his 
work.     Called  upon  by  his  countrymen  all 
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over  France  to  beautify  their  temples,  he 
peopled  their  walls  with  the  saints  of  the 
national  Church,  linking  patriotism  with 
religion.  But  he  did  more  than  this.  He 
desired  to  offer  himself  and  all  he  loved  as 
a  sacrifice,  through  his  art.  Within  a  fold 
of  the  drapery  of  the  Christ  which  we  have 
already  described  at  the  top  of  the  choir  in 
St.  Paul's  at  Nirnes,  he  inscribed  the  names 
of  father  and  mother,  sister  and  brothers, 
wife  and  children,  telling  only  a  single  being 
what  he  had  done,  and  bidding  him  keep  the 
secret. 

Here,  however,  we  must  part  with  one  of 
the  most  loyal-hearted,  if  not  one  of  the 
most  powerful,  painters  that  ever  lived.  He 
had  worn  out  already  his  never  robust  frame. 
When  he  sought  repose  from  the  utter  ex- 
haustion of  his  work,  he  found  himself  in 
the  turmoil  of  political  struggles.  During 
an  emeute  at  Lyons,  where  he  had  gone  to 
visit  his  mother,  he  found  her  in  the  thick 
of  it.  -  As  he  was  double-locking  the  outer 
gate  a  ball  struck  the  house,  and  a  few  doors 
off  a  woman  was  wounded  while  within.  He 
wore  the  riband  of  the. Legion  of  Honour 
and    the    Prussian    Order   of    Merit    now; 


but  honour  brought  its  burdens.  He  was 
"  stupid  enough  "  to  grow  ill  again,  and  was 
forced  to  recruit  his  strength  by  long 
journeys  to  the  Low  Countries,  Germany, 
Western  France,  and  last  of  all  his  beloved 
Italy. 

"  The  whole  thing,"  he  writes  from  Rome, 
"  makes  me  cry  out  aloud  to  myself."  He 
is  speaking  of  the  "  lovely  old  palace,"  where 
he  dined  once  more  as  a  student — of  bygone 
memories  and  present  hnppiness,  of  all  the 
old  wonders  of  earth  and  sky  and  art. 

But  when  the  spring  came  he  died.  "  I 
see  the  road,  a  saint  is  leading  me — it  is 
made  ready,"  he  whispered  faintly  just  be- 
fore the  end.  They  did  not  bury  him  at 
Borne,  but  brought  him  back  to  Paris. 
There  he  lies,  where  he  had  laboured,  in 
the  old  church  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  in 
the  heart  of  the  restless  city.  His  unfinished 
works  are  his  best  monument. 

While  his  coffin  waited  before  the  altar, 
the  organ  suddenly  burst  forth  into  Beet- 
hoven's grand  Symphony  in  A.  It  was 
beneath  the  touch  of  Ambroise  Thomas,  who, 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  uttered  thus  his 
"  Frater  ave  atque  vale." 
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A    DESPOT  S    VICTIM. 


EYOND  the  Puerta  de  Elvira 
at  Granada  there  is  a  great 
open  space,  part  of  it  is  planted 
as  a  garden,  but,  as  is  too 
often  the  way  in  Spain,  the 
work  of  cultivation  seems  to 
have  been  capriciously  aban- 
doned, and  a  desert  of  stones  and  dust  extends 
around  an  oasis  in  the  centre.  This  no-man's- 
land,  half  public  square,  half  waste  ground, 
goes  by  the  imposing  name  of  Plaza  del  Tri- 
unfo.  It  is  surrounded  by  buildings :  on 
one  side  is  the  great  hospital  of  San  Juan  de 
Dios,  on  another  the  Foundling  Hospice 
and  Madhouse, — singular  idea  to  join  the 
two  latter  establishments  under  one  roof ! 
But  of  such  contrasts  Spain  is  full. 

Towards  the  high  ground,  which  is  crowned 
by  the  Alhambra,  the  beautiful  horse-shoe 
arch  of  the  Puerta  de  Elvira  makes  an 
imposing  entrance  to  what,  with  a  little  care 
and  taste,  might  be  made  a  magnificent 
public  promenade.  This  care  it  will  pro- 
bably never  receive ;   but  as  it  is,  the  Plaza 


del  Triunfo  has  a  certain  interest,  though  of 
a  somewhat  lugubrious  sort.  It  was  formerly 
the  place  of  execution,  and  on  the  spot  where 
the  gallows  and  scaffold  used  to  be  erected 
there  is  now  a  monument,  which  explains  in 
a  clumsily  expressed  inscription  the  reason 
why  it  is  no  longer  used  in  that  way.  We 
may  translate  the  inscription  as  follows : 

"  On  this,  the  place  for  the  public  execution 
of  criminals,  the  youthful  Dona  Mariana 
Pineda  was  sacrificed,  May  2Gth,  1831,  for 
ardently  desiring  the  liberty  of  her  country. 
The  Constitutional  Assembly  of  1840  erect 
this  cross  to  her  memory,  and  forbid  any 
executions  to  take  place  here  for  the  future.' 

In  another  part  of  Granada  is  a  statue 
to  the  memory  of  the  same  heroine,  the 
history  of  whose  life,  short  and  sad  as  it 
is,  seems  to  me  one  which  ought  to  interest 
women  of  all  countries  who  care  to  hear  how 
a  life  insignificant  in  appearance  may  mark 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  a  country. 

Mariana  Pineda  was  born  in  1804;  sho 
was    of    good    family,    her   father    being   a 
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captain  in  the  navy,  her  grandfather  a  judge. 
At  an  early  age  she  was  left  an  orphan,  and 
about  her  childhood  there  is  little  to  tell :  it 
was  parsed  in  quiet  and  retirement ;  but  we 
may  conclude  that  the  stirring  times  in 
which  she  lived  were  not  without  influence 
in  forming  her  character. 

It  was  in  1808  that  the  first  acts  were 
played  of  the  drama  which  was  to  cover 
Spain  with  fire  and  blood.  The  riots  at 
Aranjuez  ;  the  entry  of  Murat  with  his  army 
into  Spain ;  Napoleon's  invitation  to  the 
Spanish  Royal  Family,  a  trap  into  which 
they  fell  blindly  ;  Ferdinand's  forced  abdica- 
tion and  imprisonment ;  and  the  Assembly 
of  Notables  at  Bayonne,  when  Joseph  Bona- 
parte was  elected  king  by  the  puppets  of 
Napoleon, —  these  events  followed  quickly  on 
each  other,  so  quickly,  that  in  the  space  of 
a  few  months  the  independence  of  Spain 
seemed  to  have  been  destroyed,  and  the 
conqueror  of  Europe  set  his  foot  on  the  neck 
of  the  captive  people.  He  had  to  find  out 
later  to  his  cost  that  he  had  made  a  mistake, 
and  that  in  the  pride  and  endurance  of  the 
Spaniard  he  met  his  match. 

Beginning  with  the  Junto  of  Aranjuez, 
where  Florida  Blancaand  Jo vellanos declared 
for  the  independence  of  their  country,  the 
wave  of  patriotism  went  on  increasing,  until 
the  moment  when  the  Marquis  of  Astorga 
accepted  the  English  alliance,  and  the 
Peninsular  War  began. 

Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  that  un- 
equal contest,  when  a  handful  of  British 
soldiers,  aided  by  the  ragged,  disorganized 
bands  which  were  all  that  remained  of  the 
once  glorious  Spanish  army,  held  in  check 
the  forces  of  Napoleon,  commanded  by  his 
bravest  Marshals,  the  little  knot  of  patriots 
kept  their  object  in  view  ;  that  object  was 
to  create  some  kind  of  government  out  of 
the  anarchy  in  which  the  kingdom  was 
plunged.  It  was  these  men  who  kept  the 
war  from  sinking,  as  far  as  the  Spaniards 
were  concerned,  into  a  mere  guerilla,  a 
peasant's  war  full  of  useless  bloodshed  and 
reprisal. 

While  Spain  was  still  overrun  by  the 
French,  they  managed  to  get  together  the 
Cortes  at  Cadiz,  and  for  the  first  time  for 
many  years  that  ancient  assembly,  which 
the  despotism  of  the  later  Bourbons  had 
practically  abolished,  met.  That  no  revolu- 
tionary feelings  moved  its  members  may  be 
seen  by  their  first  act,  which  was  to  swear 
allegiance  to  their  captive  king  Ferdinand. 

They  then  set  to  work  to  re-enact  such  of 
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the  old  laws  as  they  thought  fit,  and  which 
had  fallen  into  disuse ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  many  interruptions  caused  by  the  state 
of  the  country  and  the  war  which  at  times 
came  to  their  very  gates,  they  succeeded  in 
framing  that  Constitution  which,  taking  its 
name  from  the  year  in  which  it  was  pro- 
mulgated, became,  as  the  Constitution  of 
1812,  the  watchword  of  their  party. 

When  at  last  the  war  ended,  Mariana, 
a  little  girl  of  ten,  took  part  in  the  enthu- 
siastic rejoicings  with  which  the  peace  and 
the  return  of  their  king  were  welcomed  by 
the  Spanish  people..  Their  enthusiasm  was 
destined  to  be  short-lived.  The  six  years  of 
his  captivity  had  blotted  out  Ferdinand's 
faults  from  the  eyes  of  his  subjects.  Other- 
wise they  could  hardly  have  expected  any- 
thing gocd  from  the  man  whose  favourite 
occupation  during  his  childhood  at  the 
Escorial  had  been  torturing  small  birds ; 
whose  youth  was  spent  in  plotting  against 
his  father ;  and  whose  first  act  as  king  was 
to  resign  his  crown  in  exchange  for  a  pension, 
and  retire  into  the  disgraceful  ease  of  his 
captivity  at  Valencay  without  a  struggle 
or  a  protest.  His  people  little  dreamt  that 
while  they  were  bleeding  on  a  hundred  battle- 
fields for  their  country  and  "  el  Rey  Fer- 
nando," the  King  himself  was  writing  ful- 
some letters  of  compliment  to  Joseph,  and 
begging  Napoleon  to  let  him  appear  at  his 
Court. 

Such  was  Ferdinand  in  his  youth  and  in 
his  captivity  ;  such  and  worse  was  he  when 
he  came  to  the  throne.  One  would  need  to 
go  back  to  the  days  of  the  Lower  Empire  to 
tind  so  depraved  a  tyrant.  A  sceptic,  yet 
he  did  not  scruple  to  use  the  influence  of  the 
Church  to  further  his  own  ends,  nor  to  pro- 
fane the  name  of  religion  by  his  hypocritical 
observance  of  its  outward  forms.  The 
husband  in  turn  of  four  young  and  hand- 
some princesses,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
lowest  debauchery,  and  broke  the  heart  of 
his  second  wife,  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished Isabel  of  Brazil,  by  his  ill-treatment. 
Cruel,  ignorant,  and  vicious,  he  soon  alienated 
the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  in  the  twenty 
years  which  intervened  between  his  triumph- 
ant return  in  1814  and  his  death,  he  managed 
to  destroy  every  remnant  of  the  popularity 
amid  which  he  had  begun  his  reign.  From 
the  day  of  his  accession  his  great  object  was 
to  crush  the  Constitutionalists  and  gain 
absolute  power  for  himself ;  and  regardless 
of  the  needs  or  wishes  of  the  country,  he 
pursued  this  selfish  aim  with  the  cunning 
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and  obstinacy  which  were  the  strong  points 
of  his  despicable  character.  One  after  another 
he  disgraced  and  exiled  all  the  men  whose 
councils  might  have  saved  Spain  from  ruin 
and  decay.  Garay,  the  minister  whose 
patriotic  efforts  were  directed  towards  pre- 
serving those  colonies  which  yet  remained 
faithful  to  the  mother  country,  was  rewarded 
by  being  taken  from  his  bed  early  one  morn- 
ing, and,  in  company  with  two  members  of 
his  ministry,  Pizarro  and  Figuerro,  hurried 
across  the  frontier  and  condemned  to  per- 
petual exile. 

The  conduct  of  publip  affairs  went  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  the  malcontents,  finding 
that  open  opposition  was  impossible,  began 
to  plot  in  secret,  and  the  day,  or  rather  night, 
of  conspiracies  began.  The  Plot  of  the 
Triangle,  so  called  because  each  member  only 
knew  the  names  of  two  of  his  fellow  con- 
spirators, was  discovered,  and  its  ringleader, 
Vicente  Richard,  was  tortured  and  hung. 
But  the  conspirators  were  not  to  be  daunted  ; 
fresh  plots  were  constantly  discovered,  and 
executions  multiplied.  At  last  in  1820, 
after  Riego's  pronunciament  at  Las  Cabezas, 
Ferdinand  took  fright,  and  resolved  to  try 
what  duplicity  would  do  ;  so  he  consented 
to  swear  to  the  Constitution  of  1812.  This 
disarmed  his  opponents  for  a  time,  until 
they  perceived  that  he  had  not  the  least 
intention  of  keeping  his  oath,  and  that  the 
Constitution  remained  as  much  a  dead  letter 
as  before.  Ten  years  more  passed  in  these 
fruitless  efforts  to  break  the  chains  of 
despotism,  and  then  we  arrive  at  the  time 
when  the  fate  of  our  heroine  becomes  en- 
tangled with  the  history  of  her  unhappy 
country. 

Mariana  had  grown  up  a  beautiful  and 
charming  woman.  She  is  described  as  fair, 
having  regular  features,  quantities  of  golden 
brown  hair,  and  deep  blue  eyes,  with  a  glance 
which  was  at  once  soft  and  penetrating.  At 
an  early  age  she  married  Don  Manuel 
Peralta,  but  according  to  Spanish  custom,  she 
was  always  known  by  her  father's  name. 
Her  married  life  is  said  to  have  been  very 
happy,  and  her  devotion  to  her  husband  so 
great  that  when  he  died,  after  a  uuion  of 
only  three  years,  leaving  her  a  young  widow 
of  twenty  with  two  babies,  she  retired  from 
the  world  and  never  went  much  into  society 
afterwards.  During  her  widowhood  she 
devoted  most  of  her  time  to  works  of  charity, 
and  among  others  that  of  visiting  the  prisons, 
which  were  really  living  tombs  to  the  poor 
wretches  confined  in  them.     At  that  time 


the  infamous  Gonsalez  Moreno  was  Governor 
of  Granada  and  Malaga,  and  the  gaols  were 
full  of  political  prisoners.  Mariana  interested 
herself  greatly  in  the  fate  of  these  unfor- 
tunate men,  many  of  them  detained  on  most 
trifling  charges ;  and  when  two  succeeded  in 
making  their  escape  she  was  suspected  of 
not  being  a  stranger  to  their  flight.  This 
attracted  Moreno's  attention  to  her,  but  he 
could  find  nothing  in  her  conduct  to  confirm 
his  suspicions. 

In  the  mean  time  events  occurred  which, 
while  they  excited  the  anger  of  the  absolu- 
tists against  the  friends  of  the  Constitution, 
gave  them  an  excuse  for  acts  of  violence 
intended  to  crush  out  the  last  remnants  of 
liberty.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  1831 
Hierro,  the  Governor  of  Cadiz,  was  assassin- 
ated, and  Torrijos,  one  of  the  exiles,  came 
to  Gibraltar,  whence  he  sent  emissaries  to 
Algeciras,  and  provoked  a  rising  at  San 
Fernando,  when  several  regiments  mutinied 
and  joined  the  rebels.  Manzanares,  another 
exile,  was  hiding  in  the  Ronda  mountains 
with  three  hundred  followers,  and  made  a 
descent  on  Cadiz,  narrowly  missing  securing 
that  port.  Under  these  circumstances 
Moreno  determined  to  try  to  destroy  by 
stratagem  what  force  seemed  impotent  to 
crush.  He  managed  by  means  of  a  corre- 
spondence, artfully  conducted  through  agents 
who  had  sold  themselves  to  him,  to  get 
Torrijos,  Flores  Calderon,  Fernandez  Golpin, 
Lopez  Pinto,  and  a  Scotchman  named  Robert 
Boyd,  who  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the 
cause  of  Spanish  liberty,  to  come  to  Malaga. 
When  there,  the  house  in  which  they  were 
assembled  was  surrounded  by  soldiers ;  they 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  entire  com- 
pany, to  the  number  of  fifty-two,  led  out  and 
shot  in  cold  blood.  This  butchery  success- 
fully accomplished,  Moreno  turned  his 
attention  towards  stamping  out  all  symptoms 
of  discontent  at  Granada. 

Mariana  Pineda's  conduct  still  offered  no 
excuse  for  persecuting  her,  but  one  day  a 
sudden  order  was  given  to  search  her  house. 
A  servant  ran  into  the  room  where  she  sat 
sewing,  crying  out  that  the  soldiers  were  at 
the  door.  Mariana  sprang  to  her  feet ;  she 
knew  that  she  had  no  criminating  papers  in 
her  house ;  they  were  welcome  to  search  it 
from  cellar  to  garret.  The  one  object  that 
could  compromise  her  she  held  in  her  hand ; 
she  was  embroidering  a  flag  with  the  colours 
of  the  Constitutionalists.  Hastily  rolling 
her  work  up  she  retreated  to  the  kitchen, 
and  there  a  sudden  idea  struck  her,  and  she 
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pushed  it  into  the  oven  and  shut  the  door. 
Soon  Moreno's  agents  were  ransacking  the 
house ;  they  searched  high  and  low,  and  at 
last  were  about  to  retire  discomfited,  when 
one  of  Mariana's  servants  betrayed  her. 
This  man  stepped  forward  as  they  were  going 
away  and  saying,  "Come  with  me;  I  can 
show  you  what  you  seek,"  led  the  way  to 
the  kitchen,  opened  the  oven  door,  and  dis- 
closed the  hidden  piece  of  needlework.  It 
was  enough.  Mariana  was  arrested  on  the 
spot,  led  away  to  prison,  and  on  this  evidence 
found  guilty  of  high  treason  and  condemned 
to  death.  When  it  was  known  in  Granada 
that  this  gentle  young  woman,  whose  blame- 
less life  had  been  the  admiration  of  all  who 
knew  her,  was  to  die  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner,  there  was  a  feeling  of  horror 
mingled  with  incredulity.  It  was  not  thought 
possible  that  the  sentence  would  be  carried 
out.  But  Moreno  and  his  royal  master  were 
not  men  to  shrink  from  an  act  of  cruelty  or 
injustice.  Soldiers  were  sent  from  a  distance 
to  overawe  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and 
the  day  of  execution  was  fixed.  On  the  eve 
of  the  26th  of  May  Mariana  was  put  in  the 
chapel  of  the  prison,  as  is  the  custom  in 
Spain,  and  there  she  spent  her  last  night  on 
earth  in  prayer.  Morning  came,  and  the 
sackcloth  robe  and  black  cap  were  brought 
to  the  door  of  the  chapel  and  handed  to 
Mariana  by  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Charity,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  the 
last  hours  of  criminals.  She  put  them  on 
and  went  forth  to  the  door  of  the  prison,  her 
splendid  hair  flowing  loose  from  under  her 
cap  and  covering  her  shoulders  with  its 
wavy  masses.  Her  step  was  firm,  her  head 
slightly  thrown  back,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
crucifix  which  was  borne  before  her.  When 
she  reached  the  gate  of  the  prison  the  crier 
announced  that  she  was  condemned  to  be 
garrotted  for  the  crime  of  high  treason,  and 
that  any  one  who  hindered  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  would  lay  himself  open  to  the 
pain  of  death.  After  this  proclamation  she 
mounted  the  mule  which  was  to  bear  her  to 
the  scaffold. 

The  streets  were  lined  with  troops,  com- 
panies of  soldiers  rode  before  and  behind  the 
procession,  which  consisted  of  the  officers  of 
justice,  and  around  Mariana  monks  chanting 
the  office  for  the  dead.  Slowly  they  moved 
on  amid  the  deep  silence  of  the  populace. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken,  the  dense  crowd 
was  as  if  struck  dumb ;  only  here  and  there 


the  sobs  were  heard  of  some  women  of  the 
lower  orders,  whose  sympathy  not  even  the 
fear  of  Moreno  could  stifle.  Not  a  person 
©f  the  better  class  was  to  be  seen,  and  the 
shutters  of  every  house  were  closely  shut. 
Unmoved  Mariana  rode  on,  only  now  and 
then  removing  her  eyes  from  the  crucifix  to 
fix  them  for  a  moment  on  the  crowd,  and 
those  who  met  her  glance  there  never  forgot 
it.  They  spoke  of  it  still,  long  years  after, 
when  they  were  old  people,  and  said  it 
pierced  them  like  a  knife,  there  was  some- 
thing unearthly  in  its  deep  sad  calm. 

When  she  reached  the  Plaza  del  Triunfo 
a  trial  worthy  the  invention  of  a  fiend  was 
prepared  for  her :  in  front  of  the  scaffold 
were  placed  her  two  poor  little  children  to 
see  their  mother  die.  Perhaps  it  was  hoped 
that  this  sight  would  break  down  Mariana's 
resolution  and  induce  her  to  save  her  life  by 
betraying  her  friends.  She  had  already  been 
offered  pardon  at  that  price ;  but  the  heroic 
woman  remained  firm  to  the  last,  and  no 
sign  of  weakness  escaped  her.  She  dis- 
mounted from  her  mule,  and  prepared  to 
mount  the  scaffold.  At  its  foot  she  was 
met  by  her  confessor,  Don  Jose  Garzon.  The 
old  priest's  firmness  was  not  equal  to  the 
test ;  tears  streamed  over  his  cheeks,  and 
emotion  choked  his  voice  as  he  gave  her  his 
last  blessing  and  led  her  to  the  fatal  chair. 
She  seated  herself,  and  while  the  cords  were 
being  adjusted  round  her  delicate  neck  she 
commended  her  soul  to  God  in  a  clear,  fervent 
voice.  The  executioner  touched  the  handle 
— a  moment — and  all  was  over. 

All  was  over  on  earth  for  Mariana,  but 
she  did  not  die  in  vain.  Her  death  was  the 
drop  too  much  which  made  the  cup  of 
Ferdinand's  cruelties  run  over,  and  for  ever 
discredited  the  cause  of  the  Absolutists  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation.  The  following  year 
Gonsalez  Moreno  was  removed  from  the 
Governorship  of  Granada,  and  three  years 
later  the  miserable  king  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  without  either  dignity,  courage,  or 
honesty.  Deceiving  on  his  deathbed  first 
one  and  then  another  of  the  factions  between 
which  his  court  was  torn,  he  left  a  tangled 
web  of  duplicity  behind  for  his  successors  to 
unwind  as  best  they  could. 

Six  years  after  his  death  justice  was  done 
to  the  memory  of  his  victim,  and  the  monu- 
ment  on    the   Triunfo   was   raised   to    her 
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TIE  HIMSELF  HATH  SUFFERED: 


HE    HIMSELF    HATH    SUFFERED." 


HEN  God  takes  back  the  thing  He  lent, 

Dare  we  rebel  ? 
Are  we  not  certain,  though  we  weep, 

That  all  is  well? 
Why  should  we  still  stretch  out  our  hands 

And  vainly  sigh1? 
When  He  has  touched  us,  surely  then 

He  is  most  nigh. 

When  God  sets  silence  in  our  path, 

Need  we  make  moan? 
Does  it  not  show  He  places  us 

With  Him  alone? 
When  the  strange  shadow  of  a  grief 

Falls  on  our  way, 
Does  there  not  glimmer,  sweet  and  clear, 

A  dawning  day] 

But  we  are  weak ;  we  cannot  turn, 

Forgetting  pain, 
And  cheerfully  go  forth  to  face 

Our  life  again. 
Old  hopes,  sweet  thoughts,  from  days  gone  by 

Will  round  us  press, 
And  ev'ry  hour  will  add  some  sting 

Of  loneliness. 

Ah !  we  must  wait  with  quiet  hearts 

And  trustful  eyes, 
Looking  away  from  earth's  regret, 

Beyond  the  skies. 
Best  and  be  patient,  that  is  all ; 

Enough  to  do. 
Only  we  have  a  ready  help — 

Christ  suffered  too  1 
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By  the  Author  of  "The  Atelier  du  Lys,"  "Mademoiselle  Mori,"  "In  the  Olden  Time,' 
"  Women  of  the  Last  Days  of  Old  France,"  &c.,  &c. 

CHAPTER  XL 


T  might  have  seemed 
as  if  for  many  years 
Genevieve  had  counted 
for  too  little  in  Vaudes' 
life  to  be  much  missed 
by  him.  For  long  past 
he  had  locked  up  his 
hopes  and  fears  from 
her,  and  lived  a  solitary 
life,  as  far  as  his  deepest  convictions  and 
strongest  desires  were  concerned,  well  aware 
of  the  cold  wind  of  opposition  always  blowing 
between  them,  and  it  would  have  been 
natural  to  suppose  that  her  death  would 
not  have  been  a  great  loss  to  him.  It  was 
very  far  from  being  thus.  At  first,  indeed, 
he  could  think  of  little  but  Esperance.  No 
one  could  wonder  that  she  was  slow  to 
recover  such  a  shock  as  this  sudden  death, 
nor  think  it  strange  if  she  turned  with 
redoubled  affection  to  her  father.  She 
seemed  as  if  she  could  not  bear  him  out  of 
her  sight — as  if  she  did  not  know  enough 
how  to  show  how  dear  he  was  to  her,  and 
Vaudes  devoted  himself  to  her  with  the  ut- 
most tenderness,  and  at  first  hardly  realised 
the  blank  which  had  come  into  his  life ; 
but  it  was  one  which,  perhaps  to  his  surprise, 
made  itself  more,  not  less,  felt  as  time  went 
on.  He  missed  his  wife  at  every  turn,  and 
asked  himself  in  sad  wonder  how  it  was  that 
he  had  so  little  understood  the  part  which 
this  silent,  undemonstrative  woman  played 
in  his  life.  Its  outward  comfort  had  vanished 
with  her,  and  besides,  he  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  perplexities  of  dealing  with  a  mother- 
less daughter.  He  began  to  perceive  that 
the  most  loving  parent  cannot  be  both  father 
and  mother ;  and  then  there  were  other 
difficulties — the  curiosity  shop  had  been 
Genevieve's  department ;  a  girl  could  not  be 
left  alone  to  manage  it ;  nor  could  he  now 
take  her  about  with  him  as  he  had  done  when 
she  was  a  child,  and  in  his  case  it  was  im- 
possible to  send  her  to  one  of  the  newly- 
opened  convents,  and  she  was  too  young  to  be 
disposed  of  in  marriage,  even  if  he  could  have 
borne  to  part  with  her. 

There  were  not  wanting  people  to  suggest 


his  marrying  again,  but  Vaudes  meant  to 
keep  free  from  all  new  ties.  The  longing  to 
help  his  exiled  friends  and  strike  a  blow  at 
the  First  Consul  grew  stronger  daily.  But 
for  Esperance  he  would  have  left  this 
France,  where  tyranny  was  again  triumph- 
ant, and  sought  Guiana,  to  try  to  alleviate 
their  fate,  hardly  remembering,  perhaps,  how 
many  aristocrats  and  priests  he  should  find 
mingled  among  them.  Meanwhile  he  must 
do  his  best  for  Esperance.  He  found  a 
widow  to  help  her  and  keep  the  shop,  where 
he  did  not  care  she  should  often  be  seen,  for 
it  was  becoming  a  habit  for  idlers  to  drop  in 
and  buy  some  trifle  in  order  to  look  at  the 
girl  who  was  beginning  to  acquire  the  name 
of  a  beauty  in  Valentre,  especially  among 
the  upper  class,  and  Vaudes  naturally  watched 
with  a  double  jealousy  over  the  motherless 
girl  who  was  growing  up  so  fast,  and  was 
his  one  joy  and  treasure  and  chief  perplexity. 
Some  of  the  few  close  friends  whom  he  had 
in  Valentre  had  daughters,  but  somehow,  as 
he  perceived,  they  were  not  like  Esperance ; 
he  did  not  wish  her  to  resemble  them,  though 
they  were  the  outcome  of  pure  democratic 
training,  and  Genevieve  had  kept  her  apart, 
and  she  was  not  disposed  to  make  friends 
with  any  of  them.  Best  so,  after  all,  he 
thought,  even  though  it  resulted  in  her 
spending  most  of  her  time  with  Madame  de 
Maupas.  Vaudes  was  anxious  about  her. 
She  was  much  altered  since  Genevieve's 
death,  far  graver ;  her  eyes  were  often  full 
of  doubt  and  questioning.  With  a  priest's 
insight,  the  abbe  guessed  what  was  passing 
in  her  mind,  but  she  did  not  confide  her 
trouble  to  him,  and  his  lips  were  sealed  by 
only  knowing  her  history  in  confession.  He 
deeply  regretted  that  he  had  let  slip  the 
chance  of  its  being  told,  and  reproached  him- 
self severely.  But  it  was  too  late  now.  He 
could  only  take  all  the  care  of  her  in  his 
power.  Vaudes  was  much  startled  by  his 
stopping  him  one  day  and  telling  him  that, 
as  her  pastor,  it  was  his  duty  to  give  her 
religious  instruction,  "even  if  you  forbid  it," 
he  said,  "  but  that  I  think  you  will  not  do." 
"  Monsieur,  my  child  shall  not  be  taught 
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superstition,"  answered  Vaudes;  "but  I 
thank  you  for  straightforward  dealing,  which 
I  should  not  have  expected — " 

"From  a  priest."  The  abbe  completed 
the  sentence  with  a  smile.  "  But  by  your 
own  principles  she  has  a  right  to  choose  for 
herself.  A  girl  sixteen  her  next  birthday 
cannot  be  disposed  of  like  an  animal,  a 
chattel.  Have  you  not  declared  yourself  in 
the  tribune  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  do 
what  he  will,  so  long  as  it  does  not  harm 
his  country?" 

"How  do  you  know  I  said  that?"  an- 
swered Vaudes  in  surprise.  "But  to  pro- 
pagate superstition  does  harm  the  country 
and  our  fellowmen." 

"  Then  freedom  with  you  means  that  you 
are  free  to  persecute,  but  not  free  to  refrain 
from  persecuting." 

"  Monsieur,  I  cannot  speak  to  an  ecclesi- 
astic like  you  as  I  would  to  another.  I 
respect  you,  but  I  abhor  the  system  which 
you  uphold.  It  is  not  the  individual  that 
we  war  against,  but  the  institution.  As 
for  you,  I  acknowledge  that  in  the  end 
we  desire  the  same  thing  —  the  happiness 
of  our  fellowmen.  You  too  would  rather 
wander  with  the  poor  outcast  than  sit 
crowned  with  roses  on  Olympus  with  the 
gods,"  said  Vaudes,  with  a  touch  both  of  the 
southern  imagery,  which  was  natural  to  him, 
and  of  the  mythological  pedantry  general 
among  the  republican  orators  of  the  day. 
But  he  meant  every  word  he  said. 

"We  only  differ  as  to  this.  You  mis- 
take the  means  for  the  end  in  your  schemes. 
Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone ;  and  you 
will  never  make  him  happy  unless  you  make 
him  holy,"  said  the  abbe  as  he  left  him. 

"  That  man  would  almost  make  me  a 
Christian,"  muttered  Yaudes,  looking  after 
him  as  he  strode  away  in  his  worn  cassock. 
"  If  there  were  many  such — But  bah  I  what 
does  one  in  a  thousand  prove  ? "  Yaudes 
could  never  quite  understand  the  power 
which  abode  in  the  Abbe  Roussel,  and  which, 
in  fact,  came  not  only  out  of  his  upright  and 
devoted  life,  but  because  he  had  the  strength 
proceeding  from  his  being  able  to  say  "  I 
know  Him  whom  I  have  believed  ; "  nor  did 
he  guess  how  intensely  the  abbe  longed  and 
prayed  that  the  tenderness  and  self-devotion 
which  he  recognised  in  Yaudes  might  be 
given  one  day  to  serve  the  cause  of  Christi- 
anity. If  that  time  could  come,  he  thought, 
it  would  be  the  most  joyful  day  of  his  life. 
He  prayed  and  waited,  and  would  not  be 
discouraged,  inwardly  esteeming  this  black 


sheep  as  a  great  deal  whiter  than  were  some 
orthodox  members  of  his  flock,  who  had  no 
blotted  past  to  repent  of  and  find  constantly 
cast  against  them  ;  but  he  sometimes  lost 
heart  when  he  thought  of  Genevieve. 

"  If  ever  he  knows  what  she  did  it  will 
harden  him  once  for  all,"  he  thought ;  "  he 
will  lay  it  down  to  her  creed,  not  her  weak- 
ness, and  never  ask  himself  what  such  a 
poor  creature  would  have  been  without  any 
faith  at  all.  I  could  almost  wish  he  might 
never  know.  What  a  blow  for  him,  for  the 
girl !  " 

Yaudes  did  not  mean  to  yield  in  the  matter 
of  Esperance ;  but  he  had  counted  without 
realising  that  she  too  had  a  will  and  a  voice 
in  the  matter.  It  was  with  a  great  pang 
that  he  heard  her  reply  to  his  order  to  have 
no  more  to  do  with  the  Abbe  Roussel. 

"  But,  father,  I  believe  all  he  teaches,  so 
what  use  is  that  ?  " 

"  This  is  your  mother's  doing,"  he  said 
very  bitterly,  and  then  repented,  as  if  he  had 
reproached  the  dead. 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  so,"  answered  Espe- 
rance,  gravely  and  thoughtfully  ;  "  I  listened 
to  what  M.  l'Abbe  said  to  Paul,  and  then  I 
thought,  and  it  came  to  me  I  do  not  know 
how,  but  I  know  it  is  true." 

Yaudes  could  not  understand  how  his 
child,  nourished  in  his  views,  accustomed  to 
hear  all  he  had  to  say  on  such  matters, 
should  thus  desert  him.  "  Her  mother  over 
again,"  he  muttered.  It  was  the  keenest 
pain  to  him,  and  Esperance  knew  it,  and  the 
pain  was  hardly  less  to  herself.  In  former 
days  she  had  secretly  resented  Genevieve's 
very  unsympathetic  silence,  and  the  way 
she  always  let  any  allusion  which  he  might 
make  to  his  hopes  and  projects  drop  without 
response,  and  had  tried  by  her  own  warm 
interest  to  atone  for  it ;  and  now  it  was  her 
turn  to  hurt  him,  and  bring  the  cloud  again 
over  his  face.  But,  as  she  said,  Christianity 
had  come  to  her  as  a  personal  revelation, 
and  she  could  not  give  it  up  or  doubt  it. 
Orthodox  in  the  conventional  sense  the  girl 
was  not ;  she  had  learned  the  habit  of  weigh- 
ing what  she  was  told  too  early  to  lose 
it,  and  had  imbibed  too  much  of  Yaudes' 
teaching  to  be  unquestionably  submissive. 
Pere  Thomas  would  have  been  very  ill-satis- 
fied with  such  a  neophyte  ;  but  Abbe  Roussel 
rejoiced  over  her,  and  gave  thanks  for  the 
fervent  and  enthusiastic  faith  which  put  to 
shame  the  calm  indifference  of  many  a  well- 
trained  Christian.  When  he  could  not  help 
her  otherwise  he  could  always  pray  for  her, 
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and  he  had  a  boundless  belief  in  prayer. 
But  it  was  a  bitter  time  to  her  and  Vaudes. 
"  I  cannot  help  it,"  she  would  plead,  when 
he  argued  and  denounced  ;  "  it  hurts  me — 
oh  !  you  do  not  know  how  it  hurts  me — to 
hear  you  say  such  things,  and  to  vex  you  as 


not  persecute  his  own  child  ;  but  it  was  a 
fresh  pain  that  his  daughter  should  take 
this  public  step.  Esperance  and  Paul  were 
confirmed  in  the  church  where  Genevieve  had 
first  met  the  Abbe  Roussel,  and  Madame  de 
Maupas  put  on  the  girl's  white  dress  and 


Madame  de  Maupas  watched  Esperance  as  she  walked  up  the  nave,  one  of  the  many 
white-robed  maidens. 


I  am  doing  ;  but  what  else  can  I  do  1  I  will 
not  be  confirmed  with  Paul  since  you  forbid 
it,  but  it  makes  no  difference  in  what  I 
believe." 

In  the  end  Vaudes  had  to  yield.     He  could 


veil  and  spared  a  look  from  her  son  to 
watch  her  as  she  walked  up  the  nave,  one 
of  the  many  white-robed  maidens,  who  with 
downcast  eyes  and  hands  folded  on  their 
i  breasts  looked  as  if  they  had  come  out  of 
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some  old  Italian  picture,  where  the  youthful 
Virgin  descends  the  steps  of  the  temple. 
The  great  doors  of  the  church  were  on  this 
day  wide  open,  and  the  building  did  not 
look  cold  and  bare  now  that  it  was  filled 
by  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  candi- 
dates, who  stood  crowding  together  on  either 
side  of  the  nave,  following  the  boys  and 
girls  as  they  passed  up  and  returned  with 
loving  eyes  and  a  thrill  at  the  yet  fresh 
recollection  of  the  days  when  all  holy  rites 
were  prohibited. 

Paul  had  his  mother  to  watch  him,  and 
many  kind  looks  were  given  to  the  boy 
whose  infirmity  and  delicate  looks  appealed 
to  the  sympathy  of  every  one.  Only  for 
Esperance  no  parent  or  brother,  sister  or 
friend  was  there ;  and  the  eyes  turned  on 
her  were  curious  and  wondering,  as  if  asking 
how  the  daughter  of  a  "  guillotineur,"  as  his 
enemies  would  call  Vaudes,  came  there  ;  but 
she  did  not  perceive  it.  Her  heart  was  full 
of  prayer  for  Vaudes — Vaudes,  to  whom  this 
day  was  one  of  exceeding  bitterness.  Just 
as  he  had  gone  away  when  that  very  church 
was  opened,  so  he  had  left  Valentre  early 
that  morning  ;  but  on  the  former  occasion 
he  had  taken  Esperance  with  him,  now  he 
had  gone  away  all  alone.  Poor  father  !  the 
girl  was  thinking,  while  she  prayed. 

Madame  de  Maupas  was  very  kind  when 
they  got  home,  and  kept  her  all  day,  and 
Paul  did  his  best  to  cheer  her  ;  but  the  sad- 
ness would  not  leave  her  eyes,  and  when  the 
Chevalier  appeared  she  could  not  respond  to 
the  gallant  and  affectionate  tone  in  which  he 
always  addressed  her. 

"  Leave  the  child  alone,  Chevalier,  she  is 
weary ;  and  get  your  books,  my  son.  or  the 
abbe  will  blame  us  to-morrow,"  said  Madame 
de  Maupas. 

And  Paul  obeyed,  with  a  glance  full  of 
sympathy  at  Esperance.  He  knew  her  as 
no  one  else  did  ;  there  was  no  need  for 
words  to  tell  him  how  she  was  feeling.  She 
sat  on  the  window-seat ;  the  heavy  curtains 
were  not  yet  drawn,  and  the  street  without 
was  full  of  twilight,  making  a  dusky  back- 
ground, but  the  light  of  a  lamp  in  the  room 
fell  on  her  drooping  head,  and  the  Chevalier 
looking  up  was  struck  with  the  pensive 
grace  of  her  attitude.  He  held  the  cards  in 
his  hand  and  forgot  to  deal. 

"  Who  is  it  that  child  reminds  me  of?"  he 
said,  just  as  he  had  done  years  before.  "  She 
is  certainly  like  some  one  I  knew." 

Esperance  caught  the  words,  and  sudden- 
ly lifted  her  eyes,  full  of  startled  trouble. 


"  Stay,  I  have  it !  But  it  is  an  astonish- 
ing likeness — that  poor  Alix  de  la  Tremblaye 
— you  must  remember  her,  marquise.  She 
married  a  Roche  Hugon,  who  was  something 
of  a  cousin  of  yours.  Yes,  it  certainly  is 
Alix  de  la  Tremblaye." 

"  I  do  not  recollect  her ;  it  must  be  fancy, 
Chevalier,"  said  Madame  de  Maupas,  not  at 
all  partaking  his  excitement. 

"  What  became  of  that  Alix  de  la  Trem- 
blaye, monsieur?"  asked  Esperance,  coming 
forward  with  a  vivid  flush  on  her  cheeks. 
She  had  clasped  her  hands  hard  together,  as 
she  did  when  much  moved. 

*  That  I  hardly  know,  my  Rossignolet  j 
I  think  she  was  arrested, — mon  Dieu  !  every- 
body was ; — the  remarkable  thing  is  not  to 
have  been  arrested.  Yes,  and  doubtless  she 
was  guillotined." 

"But  where,  monsieur,  where?"  asked 
Esperance  with  vehemence,  which  surprised 
and  almost  displeased  Madame  de  Maupas. 

Although  the  Chevalier  was  only  her  old 
friend  and  humble  servant,  she  did  not  alto- 
gether like  his  attention  being  given  to  any- 
one else,  even  Esperance. 

"  You  have  turned  this  little  girl's  head 
by  comparing  her  to  a  noble  lady,  Chevalier," 
she  said  lightly,  but  with  a  certain  reproof 
in  her  tone. 

"  Ah,  madame,  it  is  not  that ;  but  may  I 
not  know  where  this  lady  was  imprisoned  ?  " 

"  At  Moulins  or  Lyons,  doubtless.  The 
Roche  Hugon  estates  are  in  the  Lyonnais. 
Chevalier,  why  do  you  not  deal  ? " 

The  Chevalier  started  and  obeyed,  and 
Esperance  slipped  out  of  the  room  without 
answering  Paul's  questioning  eyes,  and  shut 
herself  into  her  own.  By-and-by  she  came 
out,  and  found  Vaudes  sitting  solitary,  his 
head  on  his  hand,  the  fire  on  the  hearth  ex- 
tinguished. She  came  and  put  her  arms 
round  his  neck  with  a  long,  clinging  embrace. 

"  I  will  never  grieve  you  again  if  I  can 
help  it."  she  murmured. 

He  felt  how  cold  her  lips  and  hands  were, 
and  saw  that  she  was  spent  and  wan,  as  if 
she  had  gone  through  some  great  strain  of 
heart,  and  his  own  heart  smote  him,  and  he 
drew  her  on  his  knee.  She  leaned  her  head 
on  his  breast  and  whispered, 

"  How  good  you  have  always  been  to 
me." 

There  was  a  world  of  feeling  in  look  and 
tone. 

"  Good  to  you,  my  little  daughter !  "  he 
said,  beguiled  into  a  smile  ;  and  then  grieved 
to  think  that    she   had  been  fretting   over 
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their  alienation,  he  began  to  consider  what 
pleasure  he  could  give  her. 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow  is  your  birth- 
day, little  one,"  he  said,  forcing  a  cheerful 
tone.      "  Tell  me  what  I  shall  give  you." 

"  I  want  nothing — nothing  but  to  be  with 
you." 

"It  is  a  long  time  since  we  went  any- 
where together,"  said  Vaudes,  giving  an  in- 
voluntary sigh  to  those  days  when  he  and 
his  baby-daughter  went  everywhere  hand- 
in-hand.  "  Would  you  like  to  make  some 
little  excursion  1  " 

"Oh,  I  should!"  exclaimed  Esperance, 
raising  herself  eagerly.  "  Take  me  to  Cha- 
teau Saldanhac." 

Although  living  so  near  she  had  never  seen 
the  old  home  of  Madame  de  Maupas. 

"  Chateau  Saldanhac  1  Well,  why  not  1 
On  Sunday,  then.  So  I  am  going  to  have  a 
daughter  of  fifteen ! "  He  looked  at  her 
tenderly.  "  I  wish  you  had  your  mother," 
he  said  ;  "  a  girl  needs  a  mother." 

"  I  want  no  one  but  you,"  she  answered 
with  unexpected  vehemence. 

"  Hush,  hush,  child  !  you  do  not  mean 
that,"  said  Vaudes  gravely,  though  he  could 
not  help  feeling  the  words  fall  like  balm  on 
the  wounds  which  had  been  making  his  heart 
ache.  "  You  must  not  say  that  even  to 
comfort  me." 

Esperance  made  no  reply. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

While  Genevieve  lived  she  managed  much  of 
the  business  which  Vaudes'  farm  and  vine- 
yard, as  well  as  the  shop,  gave  rise  to  with 
a  shrewd,  practical  sense  which  is  inborn  in 
many  of  the  women  of  her  nation,  and  he 
left  such  matters  to  her  in  perfect  security 
that  all  would  go  well.  Now  he  had  to  look 
to  them  himself,  and  often  he  bad  his  hands 
more  full  of  work  than  he  well  knew  how  to 
manage.  His  strong  love  for  his  little 
property — that  bit  of  soil  which  was  his  own 
— made  all  connected  with  it  dear  to  him, 
and  he  would  toil  like  any  peasant  on  it ; 
but  he  did  not  like  buying  and  selling  nearly 
so  well,  and  underneath  all  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  his  present  life  lay  the  con- 
viction that  sooner  or  later  he  should  have 
to  give  it  all  up,  and  risk  everything  in  a 
struggle  to  overthrow  Napoleon,  if  only  the 
moment  would  come  when  a  blow  could  be 
struck  at  him  without  its  turning  to  the 
profit  of  the  Bourbons.     His  heart  burned 


within  him  to  see  how  France  submitted  to 
being  drained  of  men  and  money  to  minister 
to  the  ambition  of  this  soldier  of  fortune, 
and  to  hear  now  of  one  republican,  now 
another,  exiled  to  the  fatal  swamps  of 
Guiana,  where,  indeed,  they  must  have  found 
not  a  few  priests  and  Royalists,  sent  there 
by  the  Jacobins  in  their  day  of  power.  He 
asked  himself  vainly  how  their  wretched 
state  could  be  bettered,  and  ground  his  teeth 
in  impotent  wrath  to  find  that  even  his  own 
party  cared  very  little  about  it. 

Here  he  and  Esperance  felt  alike,  and 
could  speak  openly  ;  but  he  kept  her  as  far 
as  he  could  from  all  knowledge  of  his  hopes 
and  plans,  lest  one  day  she  should  find  her- 
self endangered  as  an  accomplice ;  but  she 
guessed  that  no  small  portion  of  his  gains 
were  transmitted  to  those  exiles,  and  that 
he  had  enabled  more  than  one  to  bribe  his 
gaolers  high  enough  to  effect  an  escape.  She 
asked  no  questions,  even  when  he  was  absent 
for  a  day  or  two,  as  sometimes  happened ; 
but  she  was  no  longer  child  enough  to  accept 
such  absences  without  speculating  upon 
them.  He  was  away  on  the  evening  follow- 
ing that  of  her  confirmation,  and  she  took 
her  needlework  and  went,  as  usual,  when  left 
alone,  to  seek  her  friends  on  the  first  floor. 

She  found  Madame  de  Maupas  playing 
piquet  with  the  Chevalier,  while  Paul  was 
looking  on.  It  had  been  a  bad  day  with 
him  ;  the  blue  veins  showed  too  distinctly 
on  his  fair  brow,  and  his  eyes  were  over- 
bright.  The  excitement  of  the  previous  day 
was  telling  on  him.  He  held  out  his  hand 
gladly  to  her,  and  drew  her  down  beside  him 
on  the  sofa.  Madame  de  Maupas  saw  his 
look  of  pleasure,  and  gave  her  a  kind  little 
smile.  Esperance  thought  how  charming 
she  was,  at  once  proud  and  gentle,  the 
carriage  of  her  head  so  noble,  and  her  dark 
blue  eyes  so  full  of  light.  The  Chevalier  sat 
opposite,  wrinkled,  elderly,  spruce  and  airy, 
with  his  red  heels,  and  his  hair  arranged 
in  ailes  de  jrigeons,  devoted  and  adoring  as 
usual. 

"  Check  to  the  —  king,"  said  the  marquise 
with  a  smile  and  a  slight  pause  and  em- 
phasis, recalling  how  during  the  Revolution 
it  had  been  made  criminal  to  use  the  title, 
"  Check  to  the-  Tyrant "  being  prescribed 
instead.  "Alas  !  it  seems  one  endless  check 
to  the  king  now-a-days.  Our  own  in  exile, 
the  royal  family  of  Spain  enticed  to  Bayonne 
and  forced  to  abdicate  ;  all  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe  humbled  before  a  parvenu  Corsi- 
can,  who  calls  himself  Emperor  of  France." 
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"England  has  not  submitted,  mamma," 
suggested  Paul. 

"  What  consolation  is  that  1  You  know, 
my  son,  how  I  detest  England.  Even  this 
usurper  has  that  much  right  feeling — he  is 
not  without  that  merit — England  eager  to 
humiliate  us,  whose  pensioner  she  was  in 
the  days  of  the  Grand  Monarque." 

"  Quite  so,"  said  the  Chevalier  absently, 
while  he  tried  to  divine  the  plans  of  his 
antagonist,  and  polish  a  couplet  which  was 
floating  in  his  brain  at  the  same  time. 

"  But,  mamma,  she  gave  us  a  refuge," 
suggested  Paul. 

"  You  mean  she  threw  her  bounty  to  us 
as  if  we  were  beggars.  It  was  the  bitterest 
drop  in  our  cup  that  we,  even  our  royal 
master  and  the  Comte  d'Artois,  were  forced 
to  accept  her  hospitality — the  hospitality  of 
the  ancient  enemy  of  our  country." 

This  was  a  subject  on  which  Madame  de 
Maupas,  like  many  other  refugees,  always 
got  very  hot. 

"  You  must  agree  with  me,  Chevalier," 
she  said. 

"  Madame,  I  never  differ  from  you,"  he 
replied  with  a  tinge  of  malice,  while  he  took 
her  queen. 

11  And  a  great  fault  it  is  in  you,  as  I  have 
often  told  you,"  she  retorted,  with  indigna- 
tion heightened  by  this  unexpected  disaster. 
u  How  did  you  do  that,  Chevalier  1  Are  you 
sure  it  was  fairly  done  1  " 

"  Ah,  madame,"  he  answered,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  heart. 

"  No ;  you  would  not  take  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  a  lady,"  she  answered,  smiling 
and  cooling  down.  "  You  belong  to  the  days 
when  people  knew  what  good  manners  were, 
Chevalier,  and  that  is  why  I  like  you." 

M.  de  Colombe  kissed  her  hand — a  beauti- 
ful hand,  with  taper  fingers  turning  up  a 
little  at  the  end. 

"  Little  as  we  see  or  hear  of  society  now, 
I  perceive  that  there  is  no  dignity  left,"  she 
went  on ;  "  it  will  die  with  us  of  the  old 
generation.  One  used  to  see  dignity  every- 
where. It  was  in  the  air  and  bearing  of  the 
noblesse,  of  the  clergy  and  magistrates — even 
in  the  dignities  of  the  Tiers  Etats,  one  saw  it 
when  they  came  up  to  Paris  in  '89  ;  but  now 
it  and  good  manners — le  grand  air — are  all 
gone  together,  and  there  is  nothing  but  con- 
fusion and  turbulence  on  all  sides.  We  shall 
have  our  children  allying  themselves  with 
roluriers  next."  But  she  spoke  as  if  the 
suggestion  were  too  absurd  to  be  seriously 


entertained.      "  What    the 


will 


be  who  have  been  brought  up  out  of  France 
I  cannot  tell ;  possibly  less  ill-bred  than 
those  brought  up  under  the  Empire." 

"We  must  adapt  ourselves  to  the  times 
we  live  in,"  said  M.  de  Colombe,  to  whom 
all  times  were  much  alike  so  long  as  he  had 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  friends,  and  money 
enough  for  his  simple  wants,  and  a  luxury 
or  two,  such  as  scented  snuff  and  perfumes. 
To  live  without  these  would  have  made 
him  feel  himself  in  very  barbarous  times 
indeed. 

"  Adapt  ourselves  !  What  do  you  tell 
me  % "  exclaimed  Madame  de  Maupas.  And 
it  was  lucky  for  the  Chevalier  that  the  Abbe 
Roussel  just  then  came  in,  as  he  often  did 
of  an  evening,  and  diverted  her  thoughts 
from  the  enormity  which  M.  de  Colombe 
had  just  uttered  ;  but  when  every  one  had 
greeted  him,  and  chess  had  been  exchanged 
for  boston,  she  resumed.  "Do  you  hear 
what  the  Chevalier  says,  M.  l'Abbe?  We 
are  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  times,  and  live 
like  honest  bourgeois.  Now  and  then  on  fine 
days  we  shall  take  a  little  walk,  and  on  wet 
ones  we  shall  sit  by  the  fire,  sleep  a  good 
deal  to  economize  food  and  light,  study  the 
news  in  Les  jjetites  Affiches  if  a  neighbour  will 
lend  it, — naturally  we  would  not  be  guilty 
of  the  extravagance  of  buying  a  newspaper, 
— or  read  a  few  pages  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints." 

"Ah,  madame,  I  could  believe  anything 
but  that,"  said  the  abbe,  smiling. 

"  Nay,  I  am  not  devote,  as  you  know,  but 
I  need  not  say  I  would  not  have  the  bad 
taste  to  speak  lightly  of  sacred  things  before 
you,  M.  1' Abbe,  had  I  remembered  that  I  was 
speaking  to  a  priest,"  said  Madame  de 
Maupas,  with  a  slight  bend  of  graceful 
apology 

The  abbe  nodded,  well  aware  that  not 
every  noble  lady  would  have  thought  an 
apology  necessary,  especially  to  a  country 
priest. 

Paul  and  Esperance  exchanged  a  sad  and 
meaning  glance.  To  these  children,  the  one 
conscious  that  he  was  doomed  to  a  short 
life,  the  other  enthusiastic  for  a  faith  which 
had  cost  her  already  much,  the  smiling  in- 
difference of  the  Chevalier  and  Madame  de 
Maupas  to  what  seemed  to  them  all  im- 
portant was  very  strange  and  sorrowful. 
Probably  the  abbe  thought  so  too.  He 
preferred  the  open  hostility  of  men  like 
Yaudes  to  the  well-bred  toleration  of  religion 
which  he  found  in  some  who  called  them- 
selves Christians. 
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"  And  yet  a  good  mother  and  true  friend, 
kind-hearted  too,  and  less  rigidly  aristocratic 
than  many,"  he  was  thinking,  as  he  looked 
at  the  marquise.  "  What  would  one  have  ! 
She,  and  he  too,  are  the  outcome  of  their 
race  and  their  time,  and  what  beautiful 
women  there  were  in  those  great  families." 

He  could  not  be  quite  indifferent  to  the 
charming  manners  and  refined  beauty  of 
Madame  de  Maupas ;  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him 
to  come  here,  and  he  loved  Paul  tenderly. 

"  So  we  are  to  turn  bourgeois,  you  see," 
she  went  on  ;  "  yet  another  change.  Well, 
even  that  may  be  possible  ;  virtue  and  good 
manners  seem  to  me  the  only  things  which 
have  not  changed  hands  in  these  last  years  ; 
those  who  had  them  before  for  the  most  part 
keep  them  still.     Deal,  Chevalier." 

Paul  was  still  thinking  of  what  she  had 
said  of  England. 

"  Ma  mere,  why  does  not  my  cousin  Adrien 
de  Saldanhac  come  back1?"  he  asked.  "  He 
is  all  alone  now  that  my  uncle  is  dead.  Can 
he  not  come  back  % " 

"  How  can  he  ]  You  must  know,  M. 
l'Abbe\  my  poor  brother,  the  Yicomte's 
father,  was  a  man  incapable  of  serving  a 
party,  but  quite  capable  of  ruining  it,  and 
he  got  deeply  implicated  in  that  unhappy 
conspiracy  of  Pichegru's,"  said  Madame  de 
Maupas,  with  a  certain  impatience  in  her 
tone.  "  Do  you  not  know,  Paul,  that  your 
uncle  was  in  Paris  when  Fouche's  police 
seized  those  concerned  in  that  plot  as  if  they 
had  thrown  a  net  over  a  flock  of  silly  birds  1 
and  if  he  escaped,  it  must  have  been  because 
Fouche  thought  that  by  leaving  him  free 
fresh  intrigues  would  come  to  light ;  but 
mortification  and  distress  brought  on  fever, 
and  he  died  in  hiding.  Letters  of  his,  per- 
fectly fatal,  were  found  in  George  Cadoudal's 
possession  ;  he  had  the  most  dangerous  power 
of  appearing  gifted  with  a  genius  for  in- 
trigue, although  quite  unable  to  carry  it 
out ;  and  I  always  thought," —  she  lowered 
her  voice  although  they  were  alone, — "  I 
always  thought  that  the  Royalist  committee 
in  London  had  given  him  a  mission  to  the 
Due  d'Enghien." 

"  Ah,  the  murdered  duke,"  said  M.  de 
Colombe,  rousing  up  at  the  name,  while 
the  abbe  looked  down  sadly  and  shook  his 
head.  Four  years  only  had  passed  since  all 
Europe  had  been  thrilled  by  the  news  that 
Napoleon  had  caused  the  young  Due  d'Eng- 
hien to  be  seized  on  neutral  ground  and  shot 
in  the  fosse  of  Vincennes.  "  The  poor  Duke," 
repeated  M.  de  Colombe.     "  You  must  have 


seen  him,  marquise  %  the  face  of  a  hero  and 
a  mauvais  sujet.  I  have  always  thought 
that  his  death  would  make  an  excellent 
subject  for  a  tragedy,  to  be  called  The  Last 
of  the  Condes." 

"  A  subject  for  a  tragedy,"  repeated 
Madame  de  Maupas,  at  once  scandalised 
and  amused.  "You  are  crazy,  about  your 
tragedies,  my  poor  Chevalier." 

"  But,  marquise,  since  it  is  on  them  that 
my  fame  will  rest, — on  them  and  on  my 
epic,"  said  the  Chevalier  with  animation, — 
"  I  have  a  new  passage  in  my  poem  to  read 
to  you  before  I  leave  you.  Clovis  is  in 
love." 

"  Ah— with  Radegonde  1 "  said  Madame 
de  Maupas.  It  was  no  small  proof  of  her 
amiability  and  real  affection  for  the  Cheva- 
lier that  she  submitted  to  hearing  his  poetry 
read  and  re-read  without  betraying  her 
ennui,  and  usually  she  was  absolutely  in- 
tolerant of  ennui. 

"  With  Radegonde,  madame  !  No,  cer- 
tainly not.  What  interest,  what  pathos 
could  the  most  inspired  poet  infuse  into 
his  being  in  love  with  the  woman  he 
marries  %  Clovis  has  given  his  great  heart 
to  a  peasant  girl — I  am  seeking  a  name  for 
her,  can  you  suggest  one,  or  yon,  M.  TAbbe? — 
and  he  finally  renounces  her  for  the  good  of 
his  people  and  his  kingdom.  I  must  lend 
him  some  of  the  weaknesses  proper  to  ordi- 
nary mortals,  otherwise  he  will  be  on  too 
lofty  a  height  to  appeal  to  general  sympathy. 
Ah,  I  was  in  the  vein  this  morning ;  if  I 
were  not  perpetually  interrupted  whenever 
I  am  about  to  compose  a  sublime  passage  I 
should  by  now  have  produced  verses  not 
unworthy  to  rank  with  those  of  Racine,  nay, 
perhaps  Corneille  himself.  *  Beau  comme  le 
Cid"  all  Paris  said,  who  knows  but  the  same 
might  have  been  said  of  one  of  my  dramas?" 
The  Chevalier  spoke  with  a  wistful  melan- 
choly. His  regrets  were  even  more  for  the 
world,  deprived  of  what  he  might  have  en- 
dowed it  with,  than  for  himself,  hindered  and 
held  back  from  attaining  glory. 

"  But  who  interrupts  you  when  you  are 
in  your  little  room,  Chevalier  1 " 

"  Every  one,  everything,  madame  !  all  the 
world,  animate  and  inanimate,  combines 
against  me.  This  morning,  for  instance,  when 
I  woke  at  dawn  with  a  sublime  couplet  in 
my  head  a  cock  crowed  distractingly ;  and 
later,  when  I  was  overflowing  with  inspira- 
tion, a  miserable  blue-bottle  fly  .  .  .  It  is 
always  thus,  and  so  the  world  is  poorer  for 
ever.     I  have  vast  conceptions,  but  they  are 
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scattered  to  the  winds.  You  do  not  know 
what  great  thoughts  pass  through  my  brain 
at  night  when  I  am  undisturbed." 

"  Under  the  friendly  silence  of  the  moon," 
said  the  abbe,  who  knew  his  Virgil. 

"But,  monsieur,  why  do  you  not  get 
up  and  write  them  1 "  asked  Esperance 
anxiously. 

"  My  Rossignolet,  you  who  are  a  nightin- 
gale indeed,  but  not  a  poet,  could  never 
understand  the  caprices  of  the  divine  afflatus. 
The  mere  attempt  to  strike  a  light  and  seek 
the  gross  necessities  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper 
is  enough  to  disperse  the  ideas  which  had 
besieged  my  brain." 

"  Pity  they  cannot  take  it  captive,"  mut- 
tered the  abbe,  looking  gravely,  but  with 
great  inward  amusement,  at  the  elderly  poet 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  his  eyes  on  the 
ceiling,  and  his  legs,  with  their  black  silk 
stockings  and  red  heeled  shoes,  lightly 
crossed,  while  he  held  his  snuff-box  with  that 
grace  which  made  Madame  de  Maupas  declare 
that  while  M.  de  Colombe  lived  there  would 
always  be  one  man  left  in  France  who  knew 
how  to  take  snuff  with  le  grand  air. 

"  My  tragedy  of  Gontran  was  acted,"  he 
continued  meditatively,  "  and  when  I  recall 
what  I  went  through,  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  could  endure  such  a  martyrdom  again. 
Heavens  !  what  I  suffered  at  the  rehearsals  ! 
the  suggestions  of  this  one,  the  temper  of 
that,  the  indifference  of  all  to  the  finest 
passages.  At  the  last  rehearsal,  in  the 
supreme  moment  when  Judith — Mademoiselle 
Belot  acted  the  part, — when  Judith,  I  say, 
should  have  fallen  at  the  feet  of  Charles  le 
Temeraire,  to  implore  the  life  of  Gontran, 
she  saw  through  the  window  an  angora 
sitting  licking  itself  on  a  roof,  and  stopped 
to  look  at  it ;  then  another  actress  began  to 
mew  to  it,  and  another  and  another  of  the 
company  did  the  same,  and  finally  la  Belot 
crumpled  up  her  part  into  a  ball  and  flung 
it  at  the  animal,  who  fled,  while  all  the 
actors  mewed  and  laughed — Ah  !  " 

The  poor  Chevalier  wiped  his  forehead  at 
the  recollection. 

"  But  the  tragedy  was  performed  with 
success,  no  doubt,  monsieur  'i  " 

"  Abbe  !  "  murmured  Madame  de  Maupas, 
reproachfully,  as  she  gave  him  a  tap  with 
her  fan,  not  at  all  duped  by  his  treacherous 
air  of  interest. 

"Yes,  it  was  performed,"  said  the  Chevalier, 
ruefully. 

"  There  was  a  cabal  1 "  pursued  the  abbe. 
"There  was,  I  need  not  say  so.     It  did 


not  succeed,  though  you  may  hardly  believe 
it,  M.  l'Abbe  ;  taste  was  already  vitiated  in 
the  public,  and  although  I  had  filled  all  the 
front  seats  with  my  own  friends,  and  begged 
them  to  clap  without  gloves  in  order  to  make 
more  noise,  it  failed.  I  never  could  under- 
stand it,"  said  the  Chevalier,  looking  round 
with  a  pathetic  appealing  wonder  which  filled 
the  bright  eyes  of  Madame  de  Maupas  with 
laughter,  and  called  a  smile  on  the  abbe's 
face.  Paul  and  Esperance  did  not  smile ; 
to  them  the  genius  of  the  Chevalier  was  a 
sacred,  indisputable  fact. 

"  We  have  had  only  too  many  tragedies 
acted  in  real  life  since  then,"  said  Madame 
de  Maupas.  "  Could  you  not  let  us  have  a 
comedy,  Chevalier  1 " 

"I  will  think  of  it,  marquise." 

"  Racine  and  Corneille  have  set  you  the 
example,"  said  the  incorrigible  abbe. 

"  True.  I  will  certainly  think  of  it.  I 
might  perhaps  in  some  leisure  moment  pro- 
duce another  PlaideursT 

The  abbe  looked  delighted.  M.  de 
Colombe  was  an  unfailing  source  of  enter- 
tainment to  him. 

"  Poor  Adrien  !  he  has  not  your  love  of 
poetry,  marquise,"  said  the  Chevalier.  "I 
never  could  get  him  to  enjoy  it,  though  I 
took  every  pains." 

"  Your  nephew  is  still  in  England  1 " 
asked  the  abbe,  turning  to  M.  de  Maupas, 
and  Esperance  eagerly  awaited  the  reply. 
She  had  always  treasured  the  miniature 
which  when  a  child  she  had  found  in  the  old 
cabinet,  and  many  dreams  had  gathered 
round  that  unknown  Adrien  de  Saldanhac, 
who,  his  aunt  said,  was  so  like  it. 

"  Yes,  but  he  is  crazy  to  return.  You  can 
imagine  that." 

The  abbe  was  occupied  in  arranging  and 
studying  the  hand  just  dealt  him,  but  he 
paused  to  say  significantly,  "  Counsel  him 
to  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  madame,  unless 
indeed  he  intends  to  serve  under  the  Emperor. 
This  is  a  dangerous  moment  for  any  one  to 
come  back  without  a  safe-conduct." 

11  It  is  possible  that  he  might  consent  to 
such  a  condition,"  said  Madame  de  Maupas, 
reluctantly.  "  He  seems  dazzled  by  Napo- 
leon's glory,  and  evidently  does  not  inherit 
his  father's  opinions ;  he  adapts  himself  to 
the  times,  Chevalier,  that  is,  as  far  as  a  De 
Saldanhac  can." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  the  abbe. 
"  This  is  your  counter,  I  think,  M.  le  Cheva- 
lier. It  is  your  turn  to  play,  Madame  la 
Marquise." 
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They  continued  their  game,  the  abbe 
really  engrossed  in  it,  Madame  de  Maupas  a 
little  absent,  and  the  Chevalier's  thoughts  a 
good  deal  distracted  by  his  anxiety  to  find  a 
name  for  his  peasant  heroine.  Esperance 
was  telling  Paul  in  a  low  voice  about  the 
promised  expedition  to  Saldanhac.  It  seemed 
almost  to  Paul  as  if  he  were  going  himself  ; 
he  was  full  of  eagerness  to  hear  every  detail 
that  she  could  bring  back  for  him.  "  I  have 
always  wanted  to  go  there,"  he  said. 

"  If  we  had  the  jmt ache,"  Esperance  began, 
but  hesitated,  knowing  that  any  companion 
but  herself  would  spoil  the  pleasure  of  the 
day  to  Yaudes,  and  she  was  relieved  by 
Paul's  answering,  "  No,  no,  it  grieves  mamma 
too  much  to  think  of  Saldanhac.  But  you 
will  tell  me  everything." 

"  Do  you  say  you  are  going  to  Saldanhac, 
petite  ? "  asked  Madame  de  Maupas  in  a 
rather  startled  tone.  "  When  1  Ah,  so  soon. 
I  will  give  you  a  message  to  Manette — she 
lives  in  the  chateau  now ;  her  husband, 
Jacques  Dumay,  has  some  supervision  over 
the  estate.  They  were  both  in  my  father's 
service." 

She  went  on  with  her  game,  and  did  not 
speak  again  until  the  abbe  rose  to  go,  and 
then  she  said  in  a  lowered  voice,  for  him 
alone,  "  Would  it  really  be  so  dangerous 
for  an  exile  to  return  now?  What  would 
happen1?  " 

She  looked  very  uneasy  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  wish  I  had  consulted  you  before,"  she 
went  on;  "  but  after  all,  I  should  have  had 
no  time  to  write.  People  act  so  impetu- 
ously. Not  that  I  know  of  any  exile  having 
done  so  just  now ;  but  there  are  plans — " 

The  abbe  gave  her  a  rapid  and  meaning 
glance.  He  knew  all  that  was  in  her  mind 
without  more  words. 

"  If  I  had  any  friend  returning  in  that 
rapid  and  unauthorised  way,  I  should  seek 
without  the  loss  of  a  moment  to  secure  him 
protection  in  Paris,  madame.  If  such  an 
exile  would  serve  in  the  in  perial  armies 
probably  all  would  go  well.  But  I  should 
use  all  the  interest  I  had." 


"  Just  so.  I  thank  you  for  your  advice, 
excellent  as  usual,  M.  l'Abbe.     Good  night." 

The  Chevalier  kissed  her  hand  and  >vished 
her  good  night  too,  and  walked  with  the 
abbe  as  far  as  their  ways  lay  together,  talking 
about  his  epic  and  the  charms  of  Madame  de 
Maupas. 

"  But,  monsieur,  since  this  lady  is  a  widow, 
why  do  you  not  marry  her?"  asked  the 
abbe,  with  a  spice  of  malice.  M.  de  Colombe 
started  back  aghast. 

"Marry!"  he  repeated,  as  he  had  once  before 
done  ;  "  where  should  I  pass  my  evenings  1  " 

They  parted,  and  he  had  gone  a  few  steps, 
when  he  came  hurrying  back,  and  the  abbe, 
afraid  something  was  amiss,  turned  hastily 
to  meet  him. 

"No,  nothing  amiss, — much  the  contrary, 
— I  have  suddenly  thought  of  a  name 
for  my  peasant  girl  :  she  shall  be  called 
Bathilde.  I  must  go  back  and  tell  Madame 
de  Maupas." 

And  so  he  did.  She  was  sitting  by  Paul, 
already  in  bed,  trying  to  soothe  his  weary 
restlessness,  when  a  sudden  quick  knock 
startled  her.  She  rose  quietly,  not  to  alarm 
the  boy,  but  her  face  was  full  of  questioning 
anxiety  as  she  saw  the  Chevalier. 

"  You !  what  have  you  heard  1 "  she 
whispered  hurriedly. 

"I  have  come  back  to  tell  you  some  good 
news,  marquise.  I  have  found  the  very 
name  for  my  peasant ;  she  will  be  called 
Bathilde." 

"  Is  that  what  you  have  returned  to  tell 
me?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  knew  what  satisfaction  it  would 
give  you.  Your  sympathy  is  so  sweet  to  me, 
marquise." 

She  laughed  in  spite  of  herself.  "  Vieil 
enfant"  she  said,  giving  him  her  hand,  and 
he  went  away  radiant,  while  she  returned  to 
Paul. 

When  at  length  he  slept  she  went  to  her 
bureau  and  sat  long  in  thought,  and  then 
she  wrote  late  into  the  night,  letters  which, 
to  judge  by  her  anxious  brow,  were  of  no 
ordinary  importance. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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PUZZLES. 


Double  Acrostic. 

1. 

Fair  was  the  badge,  in  sooth ;  at  joust,  in 

war, 
His  noble  helm  it  graced,  his  sire's  before. 

1 .  To  me  folks  nocked — but  brief  is  Fashion's 

hour. 

2.  Historic  spot,  which  lures  us  with  strange 

power. 

3.  'Mid    forest     glades     his    tiny    subjects 

sported. 

4.  This  Paladin  with  fairy  beings  consorted. 

5.  A  blest  companion,  soother  of  our  sadness, 
Though  some   would  shun  thee  in  their 

hours  of  gladness. 

Cryptograph. 

2. 

P.  11.  k.  1.  k.  q.  9.  3.   t.  2.  1.  k.  q.   9.  10.  x. 

z.  7.  m.  p.  7.  3.  m.  p.  7.  3.  3.  k.  k.  3.  x. 
A.  p.  10.  1.  n.  t.  6.  3.  7.  k.  x.  x.  x.  10.  p.  6. 

6.  9.  k.  10.  z.  9.  7.  p.  7.  h.. 
Q.  6.  q.  x.  10.  1.  k.  h.   9.  q.  10.  p.  10.  z.  3. 

k.  t.  2.  r.  k.  7. 
1.  q.  10.   1.  t.  2.  10.  k.  7.  k.  9.  6.  k.  2.  10.  r. 

k.  r.  t.  z.  9.  7.  p.  7.  h. 

Literary  Floral  Puzzles. 
3. 
Supply  the  flowers  omitted  in  the  follow- 
ing quotations,  and  give  the  authors. 

"  The  rude  stone  fence,  with  fragrant 

To  me  more  pleasure  yields 

Than  all  the  pomp  imperial  domes  display." 

4. 


Let  them  live  upon  their  praises ; 

Loug  as  there's  a  sun  that  sets, 
will  have  their  glory  ; 

Long  as  there  are , 

Thpy  will  have  a  place  in  story ; 

There's  a  flower  that  shall  be  mine, 

'Tis  the  lesser ." 

5. 

"The , 


Yellow  and  bright  as  bullion  unalloyed." 


11  Bees  that  soar  for  bloom 
High  as  the  highest  peak  of  Furness  fells, 
Will  murmur  by  the  hour  in bells." 

Historical  Charades. 
7. 
My  first  will  never  grow  stale  ;  my  second 
is  an  historical  structure,  and  my  whole  the 
place  where  a  king  was  basely  betrayed. 
8. 
My  first  carries  weight ;  my  second  is  a 
relish,  and  my  whole  was  one   of  the   con- 
spirators against  an  English  sovereign. 

9. 
My  first  is  one  of  our  English  generals ; 
my  second  is  bought  and  sold,  and  my  whole 
was    the    romantic    scene    of    an    historic 
incident. 

German  Burials. 
10. 

Find  the  German  words  buried  in  the 
following  sentences. 

The  age  Henry  reached  was  ten,  Delia 
numbered  eleven  ;  go  by  me  in  what  I  say. 
The  sale  is  early ;  she  is  to  meet  us. 

Double  Acrostic, 
11. 
thy  blossoms  pure  an( 


Herald  of    Spring  ! 


white 
Our  hopes  renew  and  fill  us  with  delight. 

1.  "  Sweet  Maid,"  by  Spenser  sung,  'neatl 

other  name. 

2.  One  of  two  dogs  who've  earned  a  world- 

wide fame. 

3.  River   which  through  a    lovely  country 

flows. 

4.  Thy  soothing  note  can  lull  us  to  repose. 

5.  A  sacred  book,  which  all  know,  I  suppose. 

Charade. 

12. 

My  first  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
war ;  my  second  is  the  bearer  of  both  sac 
and  joyful  news,  and  my  whole  is  an  Englisl 
poet. 
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1. 


I 

cebroo 

K 

G 

ale 

N 

N 

er 

0 

0 

czako 

W 

R 

osse 

L 

A 

gaP 

E 

JN 

erei 

J) 

C 

lo 

G 

Ej 

xu  de  Cologn  E 

5. 

P 

l 

P 

L  and  o'  the  lea  L 

0 

rland 

0 

N 

inia 

N 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES   ON   PAGE   382. 

2. 

Ordeal. 


3. 

Steeple-chase. 

4. 
Portland. 

6. 
p 

L  E  E 
PEARL 

ERE 
L 


7. 

8. 

T 

13 

JOT 

PEA 

TOPAZ 

BERYL 

TAN 

AYE 

Z 

9. 

L 

U 

nit    T 

P  hilte  R 

A 

nn    E 

S 

E 

10. 

11. 

The  Acropolis. 

Canterbury  Cathe 

12. 

Buckingham  Palace. 

-+^Q~+ 
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XHIBITIONS.— The  season  of  exhibitions 
has  this  summer  set  in  with  more  than 
ordinary  severity.  Besides  the  great  show 
of  Colonial  and  Indian  produce  at  South 
Kensington,  there  are  also  important  exhibitions  in 
Liverpool  and  in  Edinburgh.  The  scene  on  May  3rd 
at  Kensington,  when  the  Queen  opened  the  Indian 
and  Colonial  Exhibition,  was  exceptionally  impressive 
and  grand.  This  year's  show  differs  from  those  of 
previous  years  in  several  respects.  It  is  less  of  a 
bazaar  and  more  of  an  exhibition,  properly  so  called, 
than  its  predecessors.  There  is  a  great  central 
thoroughfare  or  promenade  twenty-three  feet  wide, 
reaching  from  Prince's  Gate  to  Queen's  Gate,  gaily 
decorated  with  flags  and  pennons ;  on  each  side  are 
cases  containing  specimens  of  Indian  art,  in  the  shape 
of  jewellery,  silver  and  goldsmith's  work,  hammered 
brass  and  copper,  carving  in  wood  and  stone,  em- 
broidery, Kashmir  shawls,  lace,  enamels,  and  textile 
fabrics.  An  Indian  Palace  has  been  erected  very 
near  the  well-known  "old  London  Street,"  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  so-called  "  Indian  villages  " 
have  apparently  found  their  way  into  the  exhibition, 
and  are  carrying  on  a  variety  of  native  industries. 
Besides  the  space  devoted  to  India,  twenty-two 
English  colonies  and  settlements  are  represented  in 
the  exhibition.  Altogether  it  is  a  splendid  show, 
and  ought  to  make  every  English  girl  feel  proud  of 
her  citizenship  of  that  great  empire  which  has  been 
fittingly  called  "the  mother  of  great  nations." 

A  special  feature  of  the  Edinburgh  Exhibition  is 
the  department  devoted  to  women's  industries.  This 
department  was  honourably  distinguished  by  being 
particularly  referred  to  by  Prince  Edward  of  Wales 
in  the  few  words  which  he  spoke  when  he  opened  the 
Exhibition.  There  are  very  beautiful  stalls  of  modern 
embroidery  sent  by  Lady  Lilian  Wemyss  and  Miss 
Gemmell,  besides  a  quantity  of  rare  and  valuable 
antique  embroidery  and  lace.  One  article  exhibited 
is  the  shirt,  elaborately  trimmed  with  lace,  worn  by 
the  Duke  of  Montrose  at  his  execution.  Tell-tale 
stains  still  show  where  it  was  once  saturated  with  his 
blood.  The  lace-like  knitted  woollen  fabrics  of  the 
Shetland  women  are  shown  here  ;  and  knitters  and 
spinners  demonstrate  their  skill  to  the  lookers-on. 
In  the  same  way  Irish  peasant  women  show  specimens 
of  Irish  knitting,  lace-making,  and  weaving.  The 
hand-made  Irish  friezes  are  almost  indestructible  both 
as  to  colour  and  texture,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
exhibition  will  make  them  as  well  known  as  they 
deserve  to  be.  An  Icelandic  lady,  Mrs.  Magnusson, 
wife  of  the  well-known  author,  is  kindly  showing 
specimens  of  the  industry  of  Icelandic  women,  such 
as  embroidery  of  various  kinds  and  gold  and  silver 
work.  She  is  endeavouring  by  means  of  the  sale  of 
these  articles  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  a 
high  school  for  girls  in  Iceland.  The  Misses  R.  and 
A.  Garrett  of  London  are  showing  the  decoration  and 
furniture  of  a  room.  In  every  way  the  women's  de- 
partment at  the  Edinburgh  Exhibition  is  very  satis- 
factory, and  full  of  interesting  and  beautiful  things. 

The  Grosvenor  and  the  Royal  Academy  do  not 
present  any  very  novel  features  this  year.  The  gem 
of  the  former  is  the  picture  by  Mr.  Burne  Jones, 
which  lie  calls  Flamma  Vestalis:  it  is  a  three-quarter 
length  of  a  young  girl,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
pictures  he  has  ever  painted.  Mr.  Watts'  picture  of 
Hope  is  a  blindfolded  figure  listening  with  eager 
intentuess  to  the  vibrations  of  the  single  string  which 


is  left  unbroken  in  her  lyre.  It  is  very  beautiful  in 
many  ways,  but  one  feels  inclined  to  say,  "if  this  is 
Hope,  what  can  Despair  be  ?  "  The  Academy  catalogue 
becomes  increasingly  bulky  year  by  year.  It  now 
contains  the  titles  of  nearly  two  thousand  works  ; 
and  as  one  wanders  through  the  endless  galleries,' 
fatigue  is  apt  to  overcome  all  other  sensations.  Mr. 
Orchardson  has  a  continuation  of  the  story  he  began 
to  tell  in  his  Mariage  de  Convenancc  of  two  years 
ago.  The  present  picture  is  called  The  Manage  de 
Convenance — After.  The  elderly  bridegroom  is  again 
seen  in  his  elaborately  gorgeous  dining-room.  This 
time^  he  is  alone.  The  picture  tells  its  grim  tale 
unmistakably  ;  it  shows  the  wrecked  and  ruined  life 
of  one  of  the  partners  of  the  Mariage  de  Convcnance, 
and  leaves  the  fate  of  the  other  to  be  imagined. 

Music. — The  Richter  and  Rnbenstein  concerts  are 
in  full  force.  The  greatest  attraction  of  the  former 
is  probably  reserved  for  June  7th  and  June  10th,  when 
the  whole  of  the  second  act  of  Wagner's  Tristan  and 
Isolde  will  be  given,  the  solos  by  Fraulein  Mai  ten  and 
Heir  Gudehus  of  Dresden.  The  great  Russian 
pianist  has  excited  great  enthusiasm  by  his  marvel- 
lous playing.  His  seven  recitals  give  a  complete 
sketch  of  the  history  of  pianoforte  music,  beginning 
with  works  written  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
concluding  with  those  of  modern  Polish  and  Russian 
composers,  many  of  whom  are  still  living.  By  the 
way,  it  is  said  that  Liszt  was  so  much  gratified  by 
his  visit  to  England  that  he  intends  to  return  to  us 
again  next  spring. 

Industrial. — There  is  a  proposal  to  start  an  asso- 
ciation of  lady  dress-makers,  which  will  probably  he 
located  at  Manchester.  A  good  many  ladies  have 
become  dress-makers  without  the  help  of  an  associa- 
tion, and  it  is  not  quite  obvious  why  £400,  as  the 
circular  states,  should  be  required  to  induce  educated 
women  to  learn  the.  trade.  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
association  is  "to  ensure  the  social  position  of  the 
workers."  The  "social  position  of  the  workers" 
would  surely  be  more  firmly  established  if,  instead  of 
appealing  to  the  public  for  £400,  they  endeavoured 
patiently  and  industriously  to  acquire  the  skill  and 
knowledge  which  would  qualify  them  for  the  work. 
If  they  would  take  care  to  be  capable  and  self-reliant, 
their  "social  position  "  would  probably  take  care  of 
itself. 

An  interesting  Report  of  the  Children's  Immigration 
Homes  in  Birmingham  and  Canada  has  been  sent  us. 
This  is  one  of  those  societies  which  take  orphan 
children  from  the  poorest  slums  and  put  them  in  the 
way  of  becoming  farm-servants  or  artisans  in  Canada. 
The  greatest  difficulty  which  the  society  has  to  face  is 
to  teach  self-reliance.  The  most  forlorn  and  helpless 
are  helped  by  putting  them  in  situations  "as  far 
away  as  possible  from  cities  and  soup-kitchens,  and 
placing  them  amid  surroundings  where  they  would  be 
compelled  to  rely  on  themselves  or  starve." 

Books. — Miss  Amy  Fay's  Music  Study  in  Germany 
is  heartily  recommended.  It  is  the  account  of  a 
young  American  lady's  experience  in  acquiring  her 
musical  education.  It  is  extremely  vivid  and  enthu- 
siastic, and  gives  many  life-like  pen-and-ink  sketches 
of  the  chief  musical  celebrities  of  the  day.  _  The  pages 
devoted  to  Liszt  are  especially  interesting.  The 
Englishwoman's  Yearbook,  edited  by  L.  M.  H.,  con- 
tains a  directory,  and  a  mass  of  useful  information 
about  institutions  existing  for  the  benefit  of  women 
and  children. 
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JOAN   WENTWORTH. 

By  KATHARINE  S.   MACQUOID. 
CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

LA    CHARTREUSE   D'AURAY. 


# 


;  OAN,  like  many  another  warm- 
hearted impulsive  person,  very 

►  often  forgot  a  resolution.  After 

►  Willie's  first   repulse   on  the 

►  subject  of  Breton  superstitions 
»  she  had  been  reticent  in  her 
,    confidences,  but  when  as  soon 

as  she  and  her  brother  had 
seen  their  parents  and  Celie 
off ,  they  started  for  a  walk  to 
the  Chartreuse,  a  chance  ques- 
tion from  Willie  set  her  on  to 
lating  the  legend  of  Carnac 
?f.  -'J.; 3    and  St.  Comely. 

Willie  looked  severe. 
"  And  this  is  the  place  your  Pro- 
fessor wants  me  to  go  and  see.  Not 
V  if  I  know  it,  many  thanks  all  the 
same  to  Mr.  Herbelot.  I've  no  doubt  the 
whole  thing  is  got  up  to  take  in  tourists, 
and  you  must  have  lost  your  wits,  Joan, 
if  you  believe  the  rubbish.  I  don't  mind 
going  to  this  place " — they  had  just  en- 
tered the  long  avenue  leading  to  the  Char- 
treuse— "because  the  battle  of  Quiberon 
is  a  historical  fact,  all  the  same  that  it  is 
butchery.  I  suppose  you  don't  care  for 
modern  history,  Joan  ;  but  I  think  those 
emigres,  though  they  were  mostly  French, 
were  brave  fellows.  I  don't  mind  going  to 
see  where  they  are  buried,  but  as  to  stories 
of  soldiers  petrified  into  stones  by  an  old 
saint,  that  is  another  affair.  No,  I'll  see 
Herbelot  petrified  before  I  go  to  Carnac, 
or  Erdeven,  or  any  other  menhir  place. 
Hullo,  here  we  are." 

They  were  in  front  of  the  sepulchral  chapel 
of  the  Chartreuse,  and  presently  a  deaf  and 
dumb  lad  opened  the  door  and  showed  them 
the  sculptures,  and  the  shrine  of  the  martyrs 
of  Quiberon.  Then  the  silent  guide  led  them 
across  a  pleasant  old  courtyard,  and  gave 
them  into  the  charge  of  a  pale,  peaceful- 
looking  sister,  who  seemed  to  be  an  echo  of 
the  dreamy,  leisuref ul  old  place.  She  showed 
them  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the 
cloister,  at  which  Willie  turned  up  his  nose, 
although  he  took  care  the  Sister  should  not 
see   his   contempt  for  these  works   of  art, 


while  Joan  chattered  to  the  quiet-faced 
woman  about  her  deaf  and  dumb  pupils. 
Presently  the  Sister  unlocked  a  door  and 
threw  it  open,  and  they  saw  the  convent 
garden,  a  sunny,  fragrant  enclosure,  with 
broad  walks  leading  to  a  seat  in  its  centre, 
sheltered  under  a  spreading  fig  tree.  They 
were  glad  to  sit  here  and  rest,  while  they 
admired  the  plots  of  artichokes  and  gourds, 
varied  with  flowers  and  cabbages,  and  having 
richly-laden  dwarf  fruit  trees  along  the 
middle  of  each  plot.  There  was  an  abundance 
of  roses  and  clove  pinks,  mignonette  and 
lavender,  bordered  by  pear  trees  trained  on 
wire  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  while 
the  extreme  edges  were  fringed  with  a  sort 
of  small  yellow  marigolds.  At  the  end  was 
a  clump  of  superb  sunflowers  rejoicing  in  the 
burning  glow. 

"  How  nice  it  must  be  to  live  here !  "  said 
Joan  to  the  Sister.  "  Everything  is  so  sweet 
and  bright,  and  yet  so  peaceful.  It  seems 
as  if  no  one  could  have  too  much  to  do." 

"  There  is  no  space  for  idleness,"  the  Sister 
said  briskly,  "  there  is  plenty  to  do  for  all 
at  the  Chartreuse." 

Joan  felt  rebuked.  "  I  did  not  mean  that 
you  are  idle  here,"  she  said,  "but  there  is  such 
a  leisureful  look  about  everything — even  the 
bees  seem  to  fly  as  if  they  had  plenty  of  time." 

"Because  it's  so  precious  hot,"  Willie 
muttered. 

The  Sister  looked  towards  the  gate  at  the 
farther  side  of  the  garden.  She  was  very 
kind  and  gentle  in  her  manner,  but  also  she 
was  very  matter-of-fact. 

"  We  ought  to  be  going,  she  wants  to  get 
rid  of  us,"  Willie  said  in  English,  and  he 
nudged  Joan  with  his  elbow. 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  old  garden 
wall,  where  golden  brown  pears  hung  ripen- 
ing in  the  sunshine;  she  started  as  if  she 
had  been  asleep. 

"  Do  wake  up,"  her  brother  said  ;  "  you've 
bewildered  the  poor  woman.  It's  lucky  for 
you  the  Chartreuse  is  for  deaf  and  dumb 
young  'uns  ;  if  they'd  been  lunatics  she'd 
have  collared  you  straight.  Come,  I  say,  we 
are  wasting  her  precious  time  \  you  don  t 
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suppose  she  cares  how  the  bees  fly,  so  long 
as  they  make  honey  for  the  convent.  "What 
a  girl  you  are,  to  be  sure !  " 

Joan  jumped  up  and  followed  the  others 
in  silence.  Willie  had  startled  her  from  a 
blissful  dream ;  she  had  been  trying  to  bring 
back  the  past,  and  to  picture  to  herself  life 
in  those  strange  far-oif  times,  when  a  man's 
chief  business  was  soldiering,  and  a  woman 
passed  her  life  between  embroidery  and  the 
care  of  her  household.  The  sight  of  the 
ripening  pears,  the  mingled  scents  of  the 
flowers  and  herbs  had  set  the  girl  dreaming 
too  of  days  when  ladies  themselves  made 
quaint  old-fashioned  preserves  and  herb-tea 
and  other  decoctions  for  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours. She  saw  herself  in  an  old-time 
costume,  drying  lavender  and  storing  rose 
leaves  and  clove  blossoms  for  sweet  pots, 
just  when  Willie's  elbow  brought  her  out  of 
the  clouds. 

They  both  thanked  the  Sister  as  she  un- 
locked a  gate  in  the  wall  with  one  of  the 
bright  keys  that  hung  at  her  girdle.  She 
nodded  and  smiled,  but  only  for  a  moment, 
then  her  pale  face  was  again  placid,  and  she 
closed  the  door  on  her  visitors. 

They  went  on  some  little  way  in  silence, 
and  then  Joan  said — 

"  Do  you  think,  Willie,  there  ever  was  an 
age  that  people  would  like  to  change  back 
into  1  " 

Willie  was  on  the  whole  disappointed  with 
•the  Chartreuse,  he  did  not  think  the  hot, 
dusty  walk  at  all  compensated  for  by  some 
bas-reliefs,  a  cloister,  and  a  convent  garden. 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  he  said  drily,  "  unless 
they  are  duffers." 

"Well,  I  mean,  doesn't  it  seem  as  if  it 
was  always  the  same  thing  going  on  all  over 
again,  that  people  always  think  they  know 
more  than  people  used  to?  Don't  frown, 
•dear,  I  am  going  to  explain." 

This  was  said  in  a  deprecating  voice,  and 
Joan's  big  dark  eyes  looked  imploring. 
Willie,  being  utterly  mystified,  looked  bored. 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  he  said  ;  "  you  had 
got  completely  beyond  me." 

"  Oh,  Willie  !  But  the  thing  I  especially 
mean  is,  how  horrid  it  must  have  been  when 
there  were  no  printed  books,  and  women 
had  to  do  heaps  of  needlework.  I  believe 
that  is  why  women  in  the  Middle  Ages  had 
such  little  eyes ;  they  spoiled  them  with 
embroidery." 

Willie  laughed.  "  I  don't  know  about 
that ;  look  at  the  queens  in  a  pack  of  cards, 
they  have  eyes  like  cows,  and  of  course  cards 
were  first  invented  in  the  Middle  Ages." 


"Yes,"  said  Joan,  "but  you  don't  say 
that  you  think  it  must  have  been  horrid  to 
do  nothing  but  embroider  and  make  pre- 
serves and  pot-pourri." 

"  Oh,  bosh  !  they  did  lots  of  other  things. 
Why  they  used  to  arm  the  knights,  and  play 
the  lute,  and  sing,  and  dress  wounds,  and  I 
fancy  some  of  them  painted  missals  and 
things.  Then  they  did  lots  for  the  poor.  I'm 
not  sure,  0  Minerva,  that  women  were  not  a 
good  sight  more  useful  formerly  than  ladies 
are  now  who  speak  and  lecture  in  public,  and 
go  in  for  science  and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

"  Well,  perhaps  ;  but  I  only  want  you  to 
see  how  wretched  it  was  for  the  women 
themselves  not  to  have  books  to  read.  How 
could  they  know  anything  about  other 
countries,  for  instance?  Of  course  about 
their  own  there  would  be  legends,  as  there 
are  here.  Oh,  Willie,  I  do  so  wish  you 
would  read  up  Brittany,  and  then  you  would 
feel  as  I  do." 

Willie  stamped  firmly  on  the  dusty  road. 
"  No,  I  shouldn't,  so  that's  flat.  I  thought 
you  were  altered,  Joan,  but  I  see  it's  the 
same  principle  ;  you  always  want  every  one 
to  see  with  your  eyes  and  to  think  as  you 
do.  Now,  to  begin  with,  no  two  people  can 
think  alike,  and  don't  you  see  what  a  lot  of 
unnecessary  trouble  you  give  yourself  by  not 
leaving  me  alone  1  You  are  always  trying 
to  teach  me  what  I  don't  want  to  know." 

Joan's  heart  swelled,  but  more  with  sor- 
row than  with  vexation. 

"  I  am  sure  I'm  sorry  to  vex  you,"  she 
said,  in  a  very  subdued  voice,  "  I  don't  do  it 
from  conceit." 

"  It  sounds  like  it,"  he  said  gruffly. 

She  made  a  gulp  of  the  tears  she  felt 
coming ;  for  the  world  she  would  not  have 
given  Willie  reason  to  call  her  "  cry-baby." 

"  Does  it  1 "  She  tried  to  smile,  but  only 
succeeded  in  looking  so  rueful  that  Willie 
was  touched  against  his  will.  "  Then  it 
shows  that  words  don't  always  mean  what 
they  seem  to."  She  walked  on  thinking  ; 
presently  she  said,  "  I  believe  the  real  truth 
is  what  you  say,  Willie,  though  not  quite 
in  the  way  you  see  it.  I  do  want  you  to 
like  the  legends  and  all  the  rest  about 
Brittany  so  much,  that  I  can't  help  talking 
about  them,  and  so  I  bother  you  ;  but,  oh, 
indeed,  it  isn't  to  show  you  my  knowledge; 
it's  because  the  legends  and  things  give  me 
so  much  pleasure  that  I  want  you  to  have 
it  too." 

Willie  was  apt  to  be  hard,  but  he  was  also 
just,  and  this  view  of  Joan's  "  worry,"  as  he 
called  it,  was  a  revelation. 
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"  "Well,"  he  said,  "  I  suppose  I  ought  to  feel 
obliged,  but  if  you  went  to  a  public  school, 
Joan,  you'd  tind  that  a  fellow  who  wants  to 
cram  his  knowledge  down  other  fellows' 
throats  is  called  a  prig.  I  dare  say  these 
superstitions  are  interesting,  and  if  I'm  left 
alone  I'll  perhaps  look  at  some  of  your  books, 
only  you  mustn't  bother  a  fellow,  dear." 

That  "dear "and  the  smile  that  accom- 
panied it  set  Joan's  heart  at  rest.  If  they 
had  not  been  on  the  high  road  she  would 
certainly  have  hugged  and  kissed  her 
brother  in  her  delight  that  for  once  he  had 
come  round,  and  that  the  discussion  had 
ended  so  peacefully. 

Willie,  however,  began  to  settle  plans  for 
an  expedition  to  Gavr'  Inis,  and  Joan  felt 
virtuous  as  she  checked  her  longing  to  de- 
scribe the  battle  of  Auray  between  Charles 
de  Blois  and  De  Montfort,  the  site  of  which 
she  had  already  pointed  out  to  Willie  from 
the  Champ  des  Martyrs. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


ON   THE    MORBIHAN. 


The  sun  shone  brightly  next  morning,  and 
all  promised  well  for  their  journey.  Picard 
said  they  must  take  provisions,  as  Monsieur 
Herbelot  wished  to  examine  another  of  the 
islands  beyond  Gavr'  Inis,  on  which  there 
were  some  curious  stones.  The  boatman 
told  them  that  this  would  occupy  the  best 
part  of  a  day,  as  they  might  be  delayed  and 
have  to  wait  for  the  tide.  He  and  his  boy 
could  get  food  and  drink  at  the  farm-house 
on  the  island,  but  he  shook  his  head  as  he 
said  the  fare  would  not  do  for  "  cette 
demoiselle." 

Mary  called  Joan  back  twice  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  to  beg  her  to  be  careful ;  she 
seemed  very  unwilling  to  let  her  young 
sister  go. 

"  Don't  you  be  afraid,  Mary,"  Willie  said ; 
"with  Jean  Picard  and  the  Professor  and 
me  she  can't  come  to  grief.  We  shall  be 
back  before  dinner,  and  Madame  Dupont  is 
coming  to  keep  you  company." 

They  were  to  start  at  seven,  and  Joan  was 
too  much  excited  to  eat  her  breakfast ;  she 
had  been  up  since  five. 

Just  at  seven,  however,  a  message  came 
from  Monsieur  Herbelot  asking  that  the 
time  might  be  changed,  as  he  could  not  start 
till  ten  o'clock. 

The  first  part  of  the  journey  was  the  same 
as  that  to  Loc-Maria-Ker  down  the  river 
Loch,  but  Monsieur  Herbelot  added  much 


interest  to  it ;  he  had  many  stories  and 
legends  to  tell  about  the  chateaux  beside 
the  river,  and  also  about  the  islands  of  the 
Morbihan,  and  even  Willie  listened  atten- 
tively to  some  of  the  stories  of  wrecked 
fishermen. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  as  he  looked  at  the 
rigging  of  the  clumsy  boat,  "certainly  we 
seem  got  up  to  stand  rough  weather,  we 
can't  be  said  to  move  quickly." 

It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  when  they 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Loch,  and  Picard 
pointed  over  his  shoulder. 

"There  is  the  Atlantic,"  he  said,  "and 
those  are  the  lighthouses  of  Port  Navalo, 
where  'the  little  sea'  joins  the  oc-cean.  Do 
not  fear,  Ma'm'zelle," — he  addressed  himself 
to  Joan, — "we  remain  in  the  Morbihan,  and 
you  are  safe  with  Jean  Picard,  though  I 
wish  we  had  started  at  seven.  Ah,  mafoi  t 
delays  are  bad  things." 

Willie  laughed. 

"  He  thinks  he  is  king  of  the  Morbihan, 
I  believe,"  he  said. 

As  the  boat  curved  to  the  right  the  wind 
blew  hard  in  their  faces. 

Picard  frowned,  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  growled  something  to  his  boy,  who 
proceeded  to  haul  in  the  small  brown  sail. 

But  the  sun  shone  so  brightly,  the  blue 
sky  looked  so  soft  behind  the  gauzy  mist- 
like clouds  that  moved  lazily  across  it,  that 
no  one  felt  troubled  by  the  sudden  gusts  of 
adverse  wind.  Before  them  one  large  green 
island  and  a  number  of  small  islet  hills 
glowed  like  gems  on  the  bright  water,  and 
every  now  and  then  a  fishing-boat  with 
red  and  yellow  sails  shot  swiftly  past  the 
Anna  Blanche  as  she  laboured  forward 
against  the  wind.  Laughing  greetings  were 
shouted  out  by  the  Breton  fishermen  in 
these  swift-sailing  boats,  but  they  sounded 
mocking,  and  the  red  in  Picard's  bronzed 
cheeks  deepened,  and  he  muttered  to  himself 
instead  of  laughing  back  in  return. 

On  the  larger  island  there  was  evidently 
a  village ;  farm-houses  nestled  among  the 
trees,  and  above  rose  a  church  spire,  but 
Monsieur  Herbelot  pointed  out  close  by,  dan- 
gerous-looking rocks  round  which  the  black 
water  swirled  and  lashed  itself  into  white 
foam,  as  if  it  were  for  ever  trying  to  root  up 
the  murderous  foes  which  had  wrecked  so 
many  boats,  and  cost  so  much  bitter  sorrow- 
to  the  widows  who  inhabit  the  smiling  isles 
of  "the  little  sea." 

Joan  was  by  this  time  deeply  interested 
in  watching  the  currents ;  Picard  had  told 
her  about  them  on  the  first  journey,  and 
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how  they  fought  one  against  another  at  the 
opening  of  the  sea;  but  then  she  had  not 
seen  them.  Now  they  came  boiling  up  from 
below,  seaming  the  surface  of  the  water. 
All  at  once  the  boat  changed  its  course. 

"Why,"  Joan  exclaimed,  "we  are  going 
back  instead  of  forward  !  What  do  we  do 
that  for?" 

She  had  begun  her  question  to  Picard, 
but  he  was  frowning  fiercely,  so  she  turned 
to  Monsieur  Herbelot  for  her  answer. 

"It  is  what  you  call  tacking,"  he  said. 
"Did  you  not  see  how  fierce  the  currents 
looked  %  Three  of  them  meet  just  here,  and 
I  am  told  that  if  a  small  boat  is  carelessly 
navigated  it  may  be  sucked  in  by  these 
opposing  currents.  The  wind  to-day  makes 
it  more  difficult.     See  now !  " 

The  boat  had  been  kept  cautiously  in  the 
chenal,  or  water  path  between  the  currents, 
but  as  it  nearecl  the  edge  of  the  boiling, 
seething  water  it  was  whirled  round  and 
round. 

"  There  is  La  Jument,"  said  Picard,  as  he 
pointed  to  a  rock,  near  which  was  a  warning 
buoy.  "  We  must  be  patient,  Ma'm'zelle,"  he 
went  od,  "  we  cannot  land  just  yet.  That  is 
Gavr'  Inis,"  he  said  with  reverence,  as  he 
pointed  to  a  low  green  hill  island  opposite 
La  Jument. 

The  current  swept  so  strongly,  and  so  near 
to  the  shore  of  the  island,  that  it  was  not 
at  once  possible  for  the  boat  to  get  between 
it  and  the  landing-place. 

Twice  they  had  to  circle  the  green  hill, 
crowned  by  its  long  tumulus,  and  bordered 
by  tongues  of  sharp  granite,  before  they  could 
get  near  enough  to  slip  into  the  creek.  At 
last  the  boat  glided  in.  Picard  pointed  to 
a  heap  of  slippery-looking  rocks,  and  told 
them  to  land  on  them. 

Willie  jumped  out  first,  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  Joan ;  but  as  soon  as  she  had  turned 
her  back,  Picard  beckoned  to  Monsieur 
Herbelot. 

"Monsieur  will  take  care  that  there  is  not  a 
long  delay,"  he  said  ;  "  the  wind  is  increasing, 
and  I  prefer  to  wait  half-an-hour  or  so  before 
I  again  meet  the  currents ;  but  Monsieur 
will  remember  that  there  is  but  one  way  of 
leaving  Gavr'  Inis,  and  that  is  across  '  the 
little  sea.' " 

"  All  right,  my  man,"  and  Monsieur 
Herbelot  followed  Willie  and  Joan,  already 
on  their  way  to  the  farm-house. 

A  man  opened  the  door  and  peered  curi- 
ously at  them  through  the  fiery  red  hair 
that  hung  over  his  eyes. 

It  was  plain  that  the  island  had  not  been 


recently  visited  by  a  barber,  for  this  farm 
servant's  beard  was  of  some  weeks'  growth, 
and  looked  as  tangled  and  matted  as  his  hair 
did.  He  shuffled  rather  than  walked  in 
black  sabots  much  too  big  for  his  brown 
feet,  and  his  flannel  suit,  yellow  with  fre- 
quent washing,  was  plainly  an  old  one  of  his 
master's,  for  though  it  was  patched  in  many 
places  with  pieces  of  newer  stuff:,  it  had  a 
double  row  of  silver  buttons  down  each  side 
of  the  waistcoat.  This  gaped  open  and 
showed  a  red  chest ;  he  was  certainly  not  an 
attractive-looking  guide. 

Monsieur  Herbelot  asked  him  if  he  had 
the  key  of  the  grotto,  to  which  the  man,  or 
Orson,  as  Willie  called  him,  shook  his  head 
and  answered  in  Breton.  However,  he  turned 
into  the  house  again,  a  long,  low  building, 
half  of  which  appeared  to  be  the  cow-stable. 

"  Come  along,  Joan,"  and  Willie  started 
off:  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  tumulus. 

"I  say,  isn't  this  grand!"  he  said,  when 
his  companions  had  followed  him  up  the 
rough  path ;  "  this  is  the  best  thing  I've  seen 
yet — much  better  than  any  of  your  menhirs. 
Look,  there's  the  Atlantic." 

And  indeed  as  they  looked  across  the 
Morbihan  there  was  the  wide  expanse  be- 
yond, while  stretching  out  on  the  left  and 
on  the  right  were  the  peninsulas  of  Rhuys 
and  Loc-Maria-Iver. 

"  Aha,"  Monsieur  Herbelot  laughed,  "you 
have  not  done  with  stones,  my  friend  Yillie ; 
we  are  standing  on  the  finest  grotto  in 
Brittany ;  its  wall's  are  made  of  menhirs, 
and  out  there,"  he  pointed  to  a  cross  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  beyond  Loc-Maria-Ker,  "  is  the 
tumulus  of  Mont  St.  Michel  and  Carnac. 
You  are  really  in  the  very  heart  of  these 
weird  relics." 

"  I  don't  care  for  that,"  Willie  said. 
"  What  I  should  like  would  be  a  good-sized 
yacht,  and  then  I'd  sail  out  of  this  rubbish- 
ing little  sea,  with  its  islands  and  rocks  and 
currents,  into  the  big  water  over  there. 
Wouldn't  it  be  jolly  just !  " 

But  here  the  wolfish-looking  guide  pre- 
sented himself,  and  held  out  a  big  key  to 
show  that  he  was  at  their  service.  As  they 
descended  towards  the  entrance,  the  guide 
pointed  out  a  triangular  hole,  which  Mon- 
sieur Herbelot  told  them  had  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  grotto  about  fifty  years 
before. 

Passing  through  the  small  entrance-door, 
they  found  themselves  in  a  very  long  passage, 
about  five  feet  wide,  the  walls,  floor,  and  roof 
formed  of  huge  slabs  of  rough  granite. 

Monsieur  Herbelot  showed  them  strange 
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cabalistic-looking  signs  carved  on  several  of 
the  upright  stones. 

"  These  are  menhirs/'  he  said  to  Willie, 
"  and  the  stones  overhead  are  the  cap-stones 
of  dolmens,  so  you  are  in  a  pre -historic  grave." 

Joan  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  tomb,  and  she  went  on  alone  to 
the  farther  end,  where  the  passage  widened 
into  a  chamber  about  eight  feet  square  and 
nearly  six  feet  high,  covered  by  one  immense 
roof-stone. 

It  was  lighter  here  because  of  the  small 
triangular  opening  they  had  seen,  and  she 
soon  became  fascinated  in  studying  the 
strange  curves  and  characters  on  the  men- 
hirs that  made  the  walls.  Celts  were  carved 
in  deep  lines  on  the  hard  stones,  and  strange 
waving  lines,  besides  others  that  curved  and 
twisted  in  spiral-like  coils.  On  one  of 
them  two  rings  were  carved  out  of  the  stone 
so  that  a  cord  could  be  passed  through  them. 
She  was  looking  at  this  when  Monsieur 
Herbelot  came  up  to  her. 

"  Perhaps  human  victims  may  have  been 
fastened  to  these  rings,"  he  said,  "  and  then 
sacrificed  in  honour  of  the  dead." 

Joan  shuddered,  the  tomb  seemed  to  be- 
come horrible,  and  she  was  glad  to  go  back 
and  join  Willie  at  the  entrance  and  breathe 
the  open  air  again. 

"  Is  it  not  wonderful  ? "  she  said  to  him  in 
a  low,  awe-struck  voice. 

"  Yes,  it  isn;t  bad  ;  the  most  wonderful  part 
is,  that  according  to  the  Professor,  only  stone 
axes  and  implements  have  been  found  in  the 
tombs  of  this  period.  However  could  the 
fellows  carve  all  those  intricate  lines  and 
jim-cracks  1  But  I  say,  Joan,  the  whole  thing 
is  not  in  my  line;  there's  no  real  history 
of  it,  it's  all  guess-work ;  he  says  "  (a  jerk 
of  his  head  intimated  Monsieur  Herbelot, 
who  was  taking  notes  of  some  of  the  mark- 
ings) "that  he's  sure  the  place  must  have 
been  opened  long  before  this  second  discovery, 
and  closed  up  again,  because  they  found  no 
relics  here,  and  they  have  found  'em  in 
much  less  important  grottoes,  so  you  see 
you  can't  be  quite  sure  when  those  markings 
were  done." 

They  all  came  out  and  found  their  guide 
looking  very  surly ;  he  grumbled  out  a 
Breton  phrase  or  two,  and  pointed  to  the 
sea.  It  looked  wild  and  stormy,  the  water 
covered  with  foam,  and  as  they  rounded  the 
corner  of  the  tumulus  and  came  face  to  face 
with  the  wind,  its  fury  almost  took  Joan  off: 
her  legs. 

When  they  reached  the  farm-house  Picard 
met  them,  his  face  full  of  reproach. 


"Eh,  messieurs  et  dame,"  he  said,  shak- 
ing his  outstretched  hands,  "  what  have 
you  done  1  I  have  said  be  only  half-an-hour. 
Mon  Dieu  !  If  you  had  come  then  we  could 
have  gone  to  the  He  des  Moines,  but  now — " 
He  flung  up  his  hands  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "  Monsieur,"  he  went  on,  "  I  and 
my  boy  would  venture  alone.  What  do  I 
say  1  I  would  even  risk  it  with  one  other, 
but  with  three  others,  and  above  all  with  a 
lady — no,  it  is  not  possible  that  I  could 
venture.  I  ask,  do  you  see  that  1 "  he  said 
vehemently. 

He  pointed  to  a  heavy  black  cloud  that 
was  moving  swiftly  towards  them  from  the- 
direction  of  Yannes. 

Monsieur  Herbelot  pulled  out  his  watch. 
"  How  the  time  has  flown  !  "  he  said.  It  was 
already  past  three  o'clock.  "  Well,"  he  said 
cheerfully  to  Picard,  "  there's  no  harm  done, 
my  friend ;  we  all  want  our  dinners,  and  I 
must  give  up  seeing  the  other  tumulus, 
that's  all.  We  will  go  straight  back  to  the 
chateau." 

Picard's  face  only  lengthened.  "  Pardon 
me,  Monsieur,  but  Monsieur  has  not  under- 
stood me  at  the  beginning,  when  I  said 
there  was  but  one  way  of  leaving  Gavr' 
Inis.  I  do  not  fear  undertaking  the  passage 
to  the  He  aux  Moines  if  the  wind  were  not 
against  us,  but  it  is  in  the  other  passage 
that  the  danger  lies.  Has  Monsieur  looked 
towards  La  Jument  1 " 

Monsieur  Herbelot  turned  from  the  house 
and  went  down  to  the  front  of  the  island. 
There  was  no  trace  left  of  the  water  path. 
The  channel  the  boat  had  traversed  was  a 
mass  of  small  whirlpools  seething  and  boiling 
so  furiously,  and  flinging  foam  so  high  in  air, 
that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish 
the  dangerous  rocks.  It  seemed  as  if  any 
craft  must  be  sucked  in  that  ventured  across 
such  a  Maelstrom. 

The  Professor  stood  still,  dismayed  at  the 
sight.  "  Well,  well,"  he  said,  "  we  will  see 
after  dinner,"  and  he  went  back  to  the 
farm-house. 

The  farmer  was  absent,  but  his  wife  came 
forward  to  receive  her  visitors  —  a  tidy- 
looking  woman  dressed  in  black,  with  a 
white  linen  capiike  those  worn  at  Yannes. 
Picard  had  given  her  the  basket  of  pro- 
visions, and  she  had  spread  an  unbleached 
home-spun  cloth  on  a  square  table,  and  had 
arranged  the  cold  chicken  and  salad  very 
neatly  thereon. 

This  was  the  first  Breton  farm-house  in 
which  they  had  seen  a  sitting-room  apart 
from  the  usual  general  living  and  sleeping 
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room,  with  its  box-bedsteads  on  either  side 
hidden  away  by  their  little  curtains.  This 
was  a  long,  dark  room,  but  it  was  not  a 
kitchen ;  it  contained  a  sofa,  some  chairs, 
and  a  table. 

The  farmer's  wife  told  them  that  Gavr' 


Morbihan.  Eh,  he  is  learned  and  pleasant 
too  ;  he  comes  into  our  kitchen,  and  he  talks 
for  an  hour  or  more  with  old  Katel,  my 
mother.  Mademoiselle  will  come  and  see 
my  mother  by-and-by.  She  was  the  nurse 
of  our  master." 


She  saw  dimly  the  figure  of  Picard. — p.  440. 


Inis  belonged  to  Monsieur  Closmagnier,  an 
antiquary  at  Yannes,  and  that  he  often 
came  over  and  spent  a  few  days  at  the  farm. 
"He  is  very  learned,"  she  said,  "and  he 
finds  many  curious  things  ;  not  so  much  here 
as  on  some  of  the  less-visited  shores  of  the 


It  became  darker  while  they  dined,  and 
when  Willie  went  to  the  door  to  look  out 
he  reported  a  violent  storm  of  rain.  Indoors 
it  had  become  chilly,  and  the  farmer's  wife 
asked  Joan  to  come  in  and  warm  herself  by 
the  kitchen  fire. 
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The  narrow  passage  between  the  rooms 
was  in  total  darkness,  but  when  the  farther 
door  was  ojDened,  a  red  glimmer  of  firelight 
looked  cheering.  As  they  came  into  the 
long  narrow  room,  the  ceiling  of  which 
looked  low  from  the  long  rack  fastened  to 
the  blackened  beams,  Joan  saw  an  old 
woman  crouched  over  the  hearth.  She  wore 
a  heavy,  short  blue  serge  gown  ;  her  large 
blue  apron,  paler  than  her  gown  in  colour, 
was  spread  over  her  knees,  and  the  bib  came 
high  in  front  to  the  square  opening  of  the 
body  ;  this  opening  was  filled  up  by  a  thick 
white  calico  night-gown  with  a  square  fall- 
back collar ;  the  sleeves  reaching  below  the 
elbow.  At  the  sound  of  footsteps  she 
turned  her  head.  She  looked  very  old,  and 
her  brown  face  reminded  Joan  of  a  walnut, 
it  was  so  covered  with  minute  lines,  but  the 
e}-es  were  still  bright,  and  the  face  still  bore 
traces  of  beauty. 

Monsieur  Herbelot  went  up  and  shook 
hands  with  her,  and  she  signed  to  them  to 
sit  down  on  a  long  carved  chest  on  one  side 
of  the  fire.  She  looked  curiously  at  Willie 
and  his  sister,  and  seemed  to  like  their  faces, 
for  she  nodded  her  head  and  smiled.  There 
was  none  of  the  mysterious  weirdness  of 
Barba  Gourin  about  this  old  woman ;  she 
looked  better  cared  for.  Instead  of  a  square 
calico  bag  she  wore  a  white  muslin  cap  on  her 
head  with  a  broad  hem  for  border,  and  long 
broad  lappet-like  ends  reaching  below  her 
shoulders.  It  was  just  the  difference  that 
exists  between  a  rough  sheep-dog  and  a  well- 
kept  collie,  conscious  of  his  own  power  of  De- 
traction. Yet  notwithstanding  her  well-to-do 
appearance,  old  Katel  was  stockingless,  her 
bare  feet  and  ankles  showing  above  her 
wooden  shoes.  She  smiled  at  Willie's  hand- 
some face,  and  she  patted  the  end  of  the 
bench  nearest  her  as  an  invitation  to  him  to 
sit  there. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  weather,  my 
good  woman]"  the  Professor  said;  "will 
the  storm  last  1 " 

She  shook  her  head  and  laughed.  "I 
am  not  a  seer,  Monsieur,"  she  answered, 
in  bad  French ;  "  if  you  are  seeking  for 
prophecies  you  must  go  to  the  He  d'Arz 
— there  you  will  find  Barbaik.  She  is  old, 
and  she  has  crooked  fingers," — she  drew  up 
her  own  fingers  like  a  claw, — "  but,  if  you 
give  something  for  them  to  close  over, 
she  will  tell  you  of  the  future  as  well  as 
of  the  present.  Aha !  my  little  lady,  there 
is  nothing  to  fear.  I  am  not  a  sorceress, 
allez,"  and  she  laughed  into  Joan's  dark 
eyes,  fixed   on    her    with    so   earnest    and 


scared  a   look  that  the   lively  old  woman 
was  amused. 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  in  came 
Picard.  He  halted  at  the  door,  and  beckoned 
mysteriously  to  Monsieur  Herbelot,  but 
Willie  rose  up  and  followed  the  Professor, 
attracted  by  the  frightened  look  he  had 
seen  in  the  boatman's  face. 

Joan  was  too  much  interested  in  the  old 
woman  to  heed  their  departure. 

"If  you  cannot  prophesy,"  she  said,  "I 
am  sure  you  can  tell  a  story ;  I  only  wish  I 
had  time  to  hear  it,  but  I  am  afraid  we 
must  go  home  directly." 

The  farmer's  wife  had  been  looking  out  of 
the  one  small  window ;  she  turned  round 
now  and  pointed  to  the  lattice,  and  as  Joan 
listened  she  heard  how  fiercely  the  rain  was 
still  beating  against  the  glass.  She  got  up 
from  her  seat  and  looked  out ;  the  rain 
made  a  grey  veil  through  which  she  saw 
dimly  the  figure  of  Picarcl  with  a  sack 
across  his  shoulders  and  his  head  bent 
nearly  to  his  waist;  he  was  going  towards 
the  creek. 

The  farmer's  wife  looked  curiously  at  her 
visitor. 

"It  is  not  possible  that  Mademoiselle 
can  venture  forth  in  the  storm,"  she  said 
gravely. 

The  door  opened,  and  in  came  Monsieur 
Herbelot  and  Willie. 

"Here's  a  lark,  Joan  !  you  must  choose 
between  drowning  and  smothering — one  or 
other  you  must  do." 

But  Joan  was  listening  to  the  Professor, 
who  had  gone  up  to  the  farmer's  wife. 

"  My  good  woman,"  he  said,  "  we  are  in 
trouble.  Picard  tells  me  that  he  cannot 
take  us  across  the  sea  in  such  a  storm,  so  we 
must  stay  the  night  here,  if  you  will  take 
us  in.  Perhaps  you  could  make  up  a  bed 
for  Mademoiselle  on  the  sofa  in  the  sitting- 
room.  My  young  friend  and  I  will  be  quite 
content  with  a  bench  here  beside  your  fire." 

The  woman  looked  dazed,  her  stolid  face 
had  a  bewildered  expression,  but  the  old 
mother  nodded  and  smiled;  her  wits  tra- 
velled more  quickly  than  her  daughter's  did. 

"  It  is  all  right,  Tipha'ine,"  she  said, 
"  your  man  will  not  be  home  to  night ;  you 
can  lie  in  my  bed  with  me,  and  Monsieur 
can  sleep  in  yours,  and  you  can  put  the 
young  Monsieur  in  there."  She  pointed  to 
a  third  box- bed,  which  Joan  had  not  hitherto 
noticed,  as  it  was  shut  in  by  two  sliding 
panels  of  perforated  woodwork. 

Once  the  farmer's  wife  was  supplied  with 
ideas,    she  was  not    slow  in  carrying  them 
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•out.  She  scarcely  listened  to  the  thanks 
ottered  her,  but  taking  a  key  from  the 
high  mantel-shelf,  she  unlocked  the  carved 
doors  of  the  immense  wardrobe,  and  brought 
out  therefrom  blankets  and  huge  pillows 
and  bed  linen,  of  which  she  seemed  to  have 
abundance,  and  flinging  them  over  her 
shoulders  and  arms,  she  went  off:  to  the 
sitting-room.  Joan  wanted  to  go  after  her 
and  help,  but  old  Katel  bade  her  sit  still 
and  wait. 

Willie  was  in  ecstacy  at  the  notion  of 
sleeping  in  a  Breton  bed. 

"  I  say,  Joan,  it  will  be  just  like  being  on 
board  a  ship,  only  without  the  rocking.  How 
awfully  jolly  !  Just  ask  the  old  lady  if  I 
may  climb  up  and  look  inside ;  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  about  three  feather-beds, 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  that  the  top  one 
comes  precious  near  the  ceiling." 

"  If  you  stand  on  that  chest  you  can  see," 
Joan  said ;  "  I  believe  the  chests  are  put 
to  help  people  to  climb  into  bed.  Dear  me, 
doesn't  it  seem  curious.  I  suppose  if  there 
were  six  children  there  would  be  six  beds 
just  like  pigeon-holes  for  them." 

"  So  much  the  better  there  are  not  any 
brats  in  the  place.  What  a  girl  you  are  for 
always  imagining  what  isn't !  " 

While  Willie  spoke  he  was  examining 
the  bed. 

"  You'd  never  guess  how  wide  it  is,  but 
it's  precious  stuffy.  Such  a  swell  quilt  though, 
and  another  feather-bed  on  that.  I  say, 
aren't  these  swell  red  curtains  !  Oh,  yes,  we 
shall  sleep  all  right.  I  shall  go  and  see 
what  sort  of  a  bed  they  are  rigging  up  for 
you.  I  saw  Picard  come  in  just  now,  and  I 
expect  he  is  helping  to  make  it.  Poor  old 
chap,  I  fancy  he'll  have  to  lodge  in  the 
stable." 

It  was  growing  dark,  and  the  small 
window  let  in  little  light.  The  far-oif 
corners  of  the  long  room  looked  very  eerie, 
Joan  thought ;   she  felt  rather  forlorn. 

Monsieur  Herbelot,  who  had  been  silent 
since  his  interview  with  Picard,  came  up  to 
her. 

"  Well,  Mees  Jeanne,"  he  said,  "  you  used 
to  envy  Robinson  Crusoe  his  island  ;  now 
here  you  are  with  an  island,  only  you  have 
this  advantage  over  Monsieur  Robinson, 
that  you  have  a  civilised  woman  Friday, 
two  companions  such  as  they  are,  and,  from 
what  Picard  has  told  us,  a  practised  story- 
teller, who  will  while  away  the  evening  for 
you  in  true  Breton  fashion." 

Joan's  face  cleared,  she  clapped  her  hands 
■at  this  new  idea. 


"  That  is  capital,"  she  said,  "  I  forgot  her, 
and  I  so  want  Willie  to  hear  a  Breton  story. 
He  says  I  think  too  much  of  them,  but  I  am 
sure  you  find  them  very  quaint  and  original ; 
don't  you,  Monsieur  1  " 

Monsieur  Herbelot  laughed. 

"If  I  said  no,  I  am  afraid  my  opinion 
would  not  count  for  much  with  any  one  who 
knows  this  out-of-t he-world  country,  and 
has  experienced  the  weird  glamour  it  ex- 
ercises, and  I  can  tell  you,  Mees  Jeanne, 
that  the  fascination  remains.  Even  after 
you  are  safe  back  in  clean  comfortable 
England  you  will  find  yourself  wishing  to 
revisit  La  Bretagne  bretonnante.  But  when 
you  say  original,  well,  it  is  difficult  to  be 
sure  ;  you  will  find  the  same  stories  told  in 
all  countries." 

He  went  and  sat  down  beside  the  old 
woman. 

"  This  young  lady  is  to  be  your  visitor 
to-night,  Katel,"  he  said,  "  and  she  loves 
Brittany  and  its  legends.  Can  you  not 
remember  some  old  story  to  tell  her,  now 
that  it  is  fast  growing  dark  1 " 

The  old  woman  nodded  her  head  as  she 
looked  at  him  out  of  her  still  bright  eyes, 
then  she  glanced  at  Joan,  and  finally  over 
her  shoulder. 

"  Where  is  the  young  bachelor  % "  she  said  ; 
"  does  not  he  too  like  stories  %  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  Joan  answered,  "  I  will  fetch 
him,"  and  she  ran  away  to  the  other  room. 

She  found  Willie  standing  lost  in  mute 
wonder  at  the  grand  preparations  made  for 
Joan's  comfort.  The  sofa  seemed  to  have 
doubled  in  width,  and  was  quite  a  high, 
good-sized  bed,  spread  with  snowy  sheets ; 
there  were  two  huge  pillows,  and  on  the  top 
of  all  an  enormous  eider-down  quilt,  covered 
in  scarlet  silk.  Two  handsome  rugs  lay  on 
the  floor,  and  a  good -sized  mirror  was  placed 
on  the  table  so  that  its  back  rested  against 
the  wall.  There  was  also  on  the  table,  to 
Joan's  surprise,  a  large  basin  and  jug  for 
washing. 

She  thanked  the  farmer's  wife  for  the 
trouble  she  was  taking,  and  the  woman  said 
that  sh$  was  accustomed  to  arrange  this 
room  for  Monsieur  Closmagnier  when  he 
slept  on  the  island. 

Willie  was  rather  unwilling  to  go  back  for 
the  sake  of  listening  to  the  old  woman's  story. 

"  I  shan't  understand  much  of  it,  and  I 
promised  Picard  just  now  that  I'd  go  and 
see  how  snugly  he  has  tucked  up  the  boat ; 
Madame  is  going  to  lend  me  a  sack  to  put 
round  my  shoulders ;  it  will  be  jolly  to  see 
the  storm." 
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"But  it's  dark,  you  won't  see  anything." 

"Picard  has  got  a  lantern.  Can't  one  do 
anything  after  it's  dark  except  listen  to 
stories  1     What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  girl !  " 

"  But,  Willie,  it  is  to  please  the  old  woman. 
She  asked  if  the  young  bachelor  would  not 
listen ;  I  believe  she  has  taken  a  fancy  to 
you." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  condescendingly,  "  I 
suppose  she  must  be  humoured,  poor  old 
creature." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  Madame,"  Joan 
said  ;  "we  are  going  now  to  listen  to  your 
mother,  she  has  promised  us  a  story." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Ma'm'zelle,  she  tells  wonderful 
stories."  The  woman  nodded.  "Ah,  there 
is  Jean  Picard."  The  boatman  was  passing 
the  window,  but  she  called  him  in. 

"  Come  into  the  kitchen,  my  man,"  she 
said,  "  and  while  you  dry  yourself  by  the  fire 
you  too  can  listen  to  my  mother,  she  likes 
plenty  of  listeners." 

Joan  had  gone  back  to  the  kitchen,  and 
placed  herself  next  to  old  Katel.  Monsieur 
Herbelot  sat  close  against  the  chimney  jamb, 
but  Willie  stretched  himself  on  the  rug, 
made  of  two  wolf's  skins  sewn  together. 

As  Picard  followed  the  farmer's  wife  the 
water  dripped  from  him  on  to  the  clay  floor. 
He  placed  himself  on  a  bench  away  from 
the  others,  but  his  hostess  pointed  to  the 
corner  seat  near  the  fire,  opposite  Monsieur 
Herbelot. 

"You  will  dry  quickest  there,"  she  said  ; 
"you  look  like  a  sponge  that  is  just  out  of 
the  water.  Mother,"  she  added,  meekly,  "  we 
wait  for  your  tale." 

The  old  woman  looked  slowly  from  one  to 
another,  but  her  eyes  came  back  to  Willie  ; 
then  she  closed  them  and  remained  silent  for 
several  minutes. 

With  her  eyes  still  closed  she  began  her 
story  in  a  low  droning  voice,  without  any  of 
Barba's  impressiveness. 

"  All  good  Christians  know  that  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  night  on  which  our 
Blessed  Lady  gave  birth  to  her  Son," — here 
she  opened  her  eyes  and  crossed  herself, — 
"  beasts  and  birds,  fish  and  fowl,  have  the 
gift  of  speech  restored  to  them — the  gift 
which  they  lost  when  Eve  was  greedy  enough 
to  eat  the  apple  in  Paradise.  It  is  a  night 
when  love  stirs  in  the  hearts  of  all,  and 
when  a  youth  wishes  to  look  on  the  face  of 
the  girl  he  hopes  to  make  his  own.  Briac 
was  poor  because  his  father  had  been  a 
drunkard,  but  the  young  fellow  had  no 
faults ;  his  mother  had  been  good  and  honest, 
but  except  for  what  her  prayers  might  do 


she  was  of  no  good  to  Briac,  for  he  had  laid 
her  in  the  grave  at  Michaelmas,  and  this  was 
Christmas  Eve." 

Old  Katel  looked  earnestly  at  Willie. 

"  Young  man,  if  you  have  a  mother,  make 
her  heart  glad  while  she  is  with  you,  you 
cannot  do  it  when  she  is  food  for  the  worm." 

Willie  fidgeted ;  he  did  not  understand 
French  easily,  and  Katel's  French  was  mixed 
with  Breton  words  ;  he  wished  he  had  placed 
himself  where  it  would  be  possible  to  slip 
away  if  he  grew  tired  of  listening. 

Bat  Katel  went  on.  "Briac  still  mourned 
for  his  mother,  though  he  took  some  comfort, 
in  thinking  of  the  fair  maiden  Genofa,  the 
stepdaughter  of  the  rich  farmeress  from 
whom  he  took  wages.  Alas,  once  that  farm, 
which  now  belonged  to  Fannik  Scaer,  had 
been  his  father's;  Briac  had  been  born 
in  the  house,  and  had  lain  in  the  bed  that 
was  now  used  by  his  hard  mistress.  Genofa's 
father  was  dead,  but  a  year  before  his  death 
he  had  married  this  rich  Fannik,  a  widow, 
who,  it  was  said,  was  also  a  miser.  Eh,  bon 
Dieu,  why  is  it  that  to  those  who  have  coin 
still  more  is  sure  to  come.  Fannik  tolcl  her 
stepdaughter  that  she  must  not  marry  a  poor 
man,  and  although  she  allowed  Briac  to  work 
on  the  farm,  she  forbade  him  to  look  at 
Genofa.  But  unless  you  are  a  sorcerer  you 
cannot  see  behind  your  back,  and  so  it 
happened  that  in  church  Briac  and  his  be- 
loved exchanged  glances  ;  and  he  would  meet 
her  at  the  bmitier,  and  give  her  holy  water 
from  his  fingers ;  and  more  than  once  when 
Fannik  was  on  in  front  receiving  congratu- 
lations from  her  neighbours,  the  lovers  got 
a  word  or  two  together. 

"  On  this  Christmas  Eve  a  great  longing 
came  to  Briac,  he  felt  that  he  must  try  some 
way  or  another  to  see  Genofa,  and  he  lingered 
near  the  farm- house,  in  the  hope  that  the 
girl  might  come  out  on  the  chance  of  meeting 
him.  Poor  fellow,  he  did  not  reckon  on  the 
sharp  eyes  of  Genofa's  stepmother.  She 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  loitering  about, 
and  on  some  excuse  or  other  she  made  it 
impossible  for  the  girl  to  leave  the  house. 

"Truly  it  is  not  easy  for  a  girl  to  be 
spared  at  such  a  time,  when  every  passer-by 
comes  in  and  is  made  welcome  beside  the 
Christmas  fire.  It  seemed  hard  to  Briac  to 
be  left  outside  when  every  beggar  was  asked 
to  come  in  and  share  in  the  big  bowl  of 
porridge,  and  to  get  a  warm  at  the  hearth  ; 
he  stood  watching  one  beggar  after  another 
go  in,  and  it  was  plain  that  they  were  made 
welcome,  for  they  did  not  come  out  again. 

"  At  last  Briac  lost  patience — a  bad  thing 
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to  lose,  my  son," — old  Katel  fixed  her  eyes 
again  on  Willie,  who  was  growing  very  fidgety 
as  he  lay  before  the  fire, — "  it  seldom  comes 
back  to  us  alone ;  sometimes  it  brings  nettles 
or  whips  along  with  it. 

"  '  Why  should  not  I  see  Genofa's  sweet 
face  as  well  as  one  of  these  dirty  good-for- 
nothings?'  Briac  said  to  himself,  and  he 
knocked  at  the  door. 

"  He  did  not  see  that  there  had  been 
creeping  softly  up  to  him  a  small  dark  figure, 
a  man  who  wore  the  bragou  bras  of  Cornou- 
aille  and  a  broad  black  hat. 

"  When  Fannik  opened  the  door  she  saw 
the  small  man's  evil  face  beside  Briac's 
shoulder. 

"  She  frowned  and  stamped  her  foot. 
" '  Go  away,  evil-doers,'  she  said,  '  only 
Christians  enter  here  on  this  holy  night.  I 
knew  you  to  be  a  money-seeker,  Briac,  but 
till  now  I  did  not  suspect  that  you  had  sought 
to  help  your  cause  by  sorcery.  Away,  Mao, 
you  do  not  enter  here,  accursed  one.'  She 
shook  her  finger  menacingly  at  the  man  she 
called  Mao,  and  he  shrank  from  her. 

"  But  he  laughed  when  the  door  was  shut 
in  his  face. 

"  '  So,'  he  said,  '  Fannik  is  truly  a  Chris- 
tian. Come  with  me,  Briac,  I  know  a  dry 
ditch  where  I  will  sleep  as  soundly  as  beside 
that  haughty  Jezebel's  hearth.' 

"But  when  he  looked  round  Briac  was 
gone. 

"  Mao  chuckled  as  he  went  along,  '  Eh, 
you  dread  the  sorcerer,  do  you,  Briac  !  one 
day  you  may  wish  you  had  been  friendly 
enough  to  offer  him  half  your  bed  if  you 
have  one.'  Yes,  this  is  a  lucky  night  for 
those  who  can  keep  their  ears  open." 

Katel  stopped  and  looked  round  on  her 
audience. 

Monsieur  Herbelot's  face  was  shaded  by 
his  hand,  and  in  the  uncertain  glow  of  the 
firelight  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  he 
was  awake,  but  the  smoke  wreath  from  his 
cigarette  was  clearly  visible.  In  the  oppo- 
site corner  Picard  was  sound  asleep,  but 
Joan's  eyes  were  widely  opened,  and  her 
parted  lips  seemed  to  be  drinking  in  every 
word  of  old  Katel's  story. 

The  old  woman  smiled  as  she  looked  at  her. 
"Mao  walked  along  till  he  found  the 
ditch  he  was  looking  for.  '  This  will  do,' 
he  said,  for  a  tree  planted  in  the  bank 
stretched  over  it,  and  its  branches  were 
clothed  with  ivy ;  but  as  he  lay  down  he 
became  aware  that  he  was  not  alone  in  the 
ditch.  First  he  felt  the  prickles  of  a  hedge- 
hog which  he   had  roused  from  sleep,  and 


then  he  heard  a  field-mouse  scuttle  away  as 
fast  as  she  could  .  .  .  But  at  last  he  fell 
asleep. 

"  He  woke  up  suddenly  so  cold  that  at  first 
he  thought  he  had  turned  into  ice  ;  the  church 
clock  was  just  striking  twelve. 

"Overhead  there  was  a  rustling  in  the 
ivy-covered  tree  ;  then  a  thin  voice  said,  '  A 
happy  Christmas  to  you,  Robin  Redbreast.' 

"  'And  to  you  also,  Madame  Wren,'  another 
voice  answered ;  '  but  I  see  little  use  in  our 
privilege  to-night,  for  Mao,  the  sorcerer,  who 
lies  below,  will  hear  all  we  say.' 

"  '  Not  he,  dear  robin,'  said  the  wren ;  '  I 
heard  him  snore  a  while  ago,  and  if  you 
listen  you  will  hear  him  too.' 

"At  this  hint  Mao  began  to  snore  loudly, 
and  the  robin  was  satisfied. 

"  *  To-night  means  more  to  me  and  to  the 
ox  and  the  ass  than  to  any  bird  or  beast,'  he 
said,  'unless  indeed  it  be  the  crossbill,  or 
the  fish  from  whom  Peter  took  the  tribute 
money ;  there  is  not  a  child  in  all  Brittany 
but  knows  how  the  red  stain  came  on  my 
breast  feathers.' 

'"  Well,  well/ — the  sorcerer  fancied  that  the- 
thin  voice  of  the  wren  was  a  little  impatient, 
■ — '  we  have  all  heard  that  story  ;  now  I  want 
to  ask  something  else.  I  began  to  ask  you 
last  Christmas  Eve,  but  the  snow  fell  so  fast 
that  we  had  enough  to  do  in  keeping  our- 
selves alive.' 

" '  What  is  it  you  want  to  know  1 '  said 
the  robin. 

"  The  wren  answered,  '  If  the  sorcerer 
only  knew  what  I  am  asking  he  would  leave 
off  snoring  and  listen  with  all  his  might.  I 
want  to  know  whether  it  is  true  that  the 
stones  of  Erdeven  go  down  to  the  sea  to 
drink  on  the  last  night  of  the  old  year,  and 
so  leave  the  treasures  that  lie  below  them 
unguarded.' 

"  At  this  the  sorcerer  lifted  up  his  head 
and  listened  with  all  his  might. 

"  '  It  is  true,  Madame  Wren,  but  there  is 
no  fear  for  the  treasure ;  the  stones  drink 
quickly,  and  then  come  back  so  fast  to  their 
places  that  they  would  utterly  destroy  any 
one  who  tried  to  plunder  them,  unless  in- 
deed— but  no  mortal  knows  that  secret.' 

"  '  Oh,  tell  me,  tell  me  quickly.'  The  wren's 
voice  was  squeaky  with  eagerness.  '  What  is 
this  secret  1 ' 

"  '  It  is,  that  the  stones  are  pagan,  and 
therefore  witchcraft  has  power  over  them. 
If  a  man  can  find  a  plant  of  herb  Paris,  and  a 
sprig  of  five-leaved  clover,  and  is  bold  enough 
to  hold  these  herbs  up  to  the  stones  as  they 
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return  to  their  holes,  they  will  have  no  power 
to  hurt  him.' 

"'I  am  glad  the  sorcerer  does  not  hear 
you/  said  the  wren ;  '  he  would  make  a  bad 
use  of  the  treasure  if  he  got  any,  for  he  is 
unkind  to  God's  creatures.' 

"  <  Oho,'  said  Mao  to  himself,  'is  he  1  if  I 


find  you  in  the  morning,  Jenny  Wren,  I  will 
wring  your  neck,  but  I  will  spare  the  robin 
for  his  news.  Mao,  my  friend,  your  begging 
days  are  over  ;  as  soon  as  the  day  breaks  it 
will  go  hard  if  I  do  not  find  herb  Paris  and 
the  five-leafed  trefoil,  I  have  seen  them  both 
in  my  time.'" 


( To  he  continued. 
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HOM  the  earliest  times  and  in 
all  countries  the  pearl  has  been 
valued  as  one  of  the  most  precious 
of  jewels;  it  has  not  indeed  the 
flashing  rays  of  the  diamond,  nor 
the  varied  and  wondrous  colours  of  the 
sapphire,  the  emerald,  the  amethyst,  or  the 
ruby  ;  but  its  exquisite  purity,  its  perfection 
of  form,  seem  to  have  invested  it  in  every 
age  with  a  magic  charm.  Amongst  the 
.ancients  it  was  held  in  just  esteem,  and 
many  of  the  classic  writers  have  extolled  its 
beauty. 

Theophrastus,  the  disciple  of  Aristotle,  says 
of  it,  "  To  the  number  of  gems  held  in  honour 
belongs  that  called  the  margarita,  not  trans- 
parent in  its  nature.  It  is  produced  in  a 
kind  of  oyster  found  in  India  and  on  the 
shores  of  certain  islands  in  the  Red  Sea." 

Athenseus  and  Chares  of  Mytilene  give 
interesting  accounts  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  pearl-oyster,  and  Isidorus  of  Charace, 
in  his  description  of  Parthia,  dwells  at  some 
length  upon  both  the  fish  itself  and  the 
method  of  obtaining  from  it  this  singular 
product.  In  Pliny's  time  the  pearls  of  India 
and  Arabia  were  held  as  of  higher  value 
than  the  emerald  and  the  ruby.  The  latter 
writer  relates  how  Pompey,  in  his  trium- 
phal procession  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
displayed  as  the  richest  spoils  of  his  con- 
quests in  Asia  thirty-three  crowns  made  of 
pearls,  a  temple  of  the  Muses  surmounted 
by  a  sundial,  and  a  portrait  or  bust  of  him- 
self wrought  out  of  the  same  materials.  From 
time  Pliny  tells  us  that  the  taste  for 
was  carried  to  excess  amongst  the 
luxurious  and  extravagant  Romans.  The 
Roman  ladies  had  their  sandals  embroidered 
with  them,  and  wore  them  disposed  as  orna- 
ments in  their  hair  or  about  their  persons. 
The  Empress  Lollia  Paulina,  wife  of  the 
infamous  Caligula,   appeared   in   public   on 


this 
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one  occasion  covered  with  strings  of  alter- 
nate pearls  and  emeralds,  to  the  value  of 
£400,000  of  our  money.  Caligula  himself 
wore  pearl-embroidered  buskins,  and  the 
Emperor  Nero  caused  the  sceptres  and 
masks  used  by  his  actors  upon  the  stage  to 
be  embellished  with  pearls. 

Of  the  extraordinary  value  attached  to 
these  jewels  at  this  period  we  can  form  some 
idea  from  the  gift  of  Julius  Caesar  to  Servilia, 
the  mother  of  Brutus,  which  consisted  of  a 
single  pearl  of  the  most  exquisite  form  and 
colour,  and  which  was  worth  nearly  £50,000. 
Tertullian,  too,  mentions  a  string  of  pearls 
valued  at  one  million  sesterces,  or  £8000 
sterling.  The  story  related  of  Cleopatra, 
who  dissolved  one  of  her  matchless  pearl  ear- 
rings in  a  strong  acid,  and  drank  it  off  at  a 
banquet  given  in  honour  of  Mark  Antony, 
is  well  known ;  and  this  famous  feat  is  also 
said  to  have  been  performed  by  Clodius,  who 
inherited  an  immense  fortune  from  his  father 
.iEsopus,  the  tragic  actor.  Not  content,  how- 
ever, with  enjoying  alone  so  singular  a  taste, 
he  prepared  a  feast  where  each  guest  was 
supplied  with  a  valuable  pearl  to  dispose  of 
in  the  same  way.  "  It  is  unfortunate  for  so 
good  a  story,"  remarks  Mr.  King,  "  that  no 
acid  the  human  stomach  can  endure  is  capable 
of  dissolving  a  pearl  even  after  long  macera- 
tion in  it."  We  may  imagine  that  some  at 
least  of  the  guests  of  Clodius  would  find 
means  to  retain  the  costly  delicacy  for  a 
more  appropriate  use. 

In  Holy  Scripture  the  pearl  is  occasionally 
mentioned,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  gold  and  precious  stones  ;  as  when  the 
Gospel  itself  is  likened  to  a  pearl  of  great 
price,  and  in  the  wonderful  description  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  the  heavenly  city,  which 
St.  John  the  Divine  beholds  descending  as 
a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband,  "  whose 
twelve  gates  are  twelve  pearls." 
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But  it  is  not  only  in  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Testament  that  this  jewel 
appears ;  the  false  prophet  Mahomet,  who 
knew  well  how  to  gratify  the  sensual  long- 
ings of  his  followers,  promised  them  a 
celestial  paradise  where  all  their  earthly 
desires  would  be  fulfilled.  "There  the  very 
stones  are  pearls  and  jacinths,  the  fruit  upon 
the  trees  are  pearls  and  rubies ;  each  happy 
mortal  admitted  within  its  boundaries  will 
have  erected  for  him  a  tent  of  pearls  and 
emeralds,  and  will  be  adorned  with  bracelets 
of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  wear  a 
crown  set  with  pearls  of  marvellous  lustre." 
No  wonder  the  belief  in  so  blissful  an  abode 
stirred  the  vivid  imaginations,  the  credulous 
fancy  of  the  indolent  and  pleasure-loving 
Orientals. 

It  is  probable  that  the  very  mystery  at- 
taching to  the  origin  of  this  jewel  added 
greatly  to  its  value  in  ancient  times,  and 
even  now,  although  we  may  account  for  the 
formation  of  the  pearl  within  the  oyster,  no 
theory  has  been  satisfactorily  brought  for- 
ward to  explain  its  shape,  its  size,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  ' '  orient "  or  brilliancy.  Pearls, 
according  to  the  opinion  generally  received, 
are  supposed  to  be  a  concretion  arising  from 
the  superfluity  of  calcareous  matter  needed  to 
form  the  shell ;  the  fact  that  they  are  always 
of  the  same  brilliancy  as  the  mother-of-pearl 
that  forms  the  inner  coat  seems  to  confirm 
this,  and  if  a  pearl  is  cut  it  is  found  to 
consist  of  a  succession  of  layers  like  the 
onion,  and  presents  the  same  appearance  in 
its  substance  as  the  shell. 

The  pearl-oyster  in  shape  resembles  the 
common  English  bivalve,  although  much 
larger,  it  being  sometimes  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  in  circumference.  The  pearls  are 
found  either  in  the  body  of  the  fish,  or  lying 
detached  between  it  and  the  shell,  or  they 
adhere  to  the  latter  by  a  kind  of  stem  or 
root. 

The  principal  fisheries  at  the  present  day 
are  those  near  Ceylon,  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
off  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  on  the  Sooloo 
Islands  in  Asia,  and  also  at  St.  Margarita, 
or  the  Pearl  Islands,  in  the  West  Indies. 

On  the  banks  in  the  Bay  of  Condatchy 
(Ceylon)  the  season  for  pearl-fishing  begins 
in  February  and  continues  until  the  middle 
of  April,  that  period  being  chosen  because, 
as  a  rule,  the  weather  is  calm  and  settled. 
Each  boat  of  the  little  fleet  carries  a  crew 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  men  and  ten  divers, 
five  of  whom  are  constantly  at  work  during 
the  hours  of  fishing,  which  last  from  daybreak 
until  noon.     The  diver,  when  preparing  for 


his  submarine  plunge,  divests  himself  of  all 
his  clothing  with  the  exception  of  a  loin-cloth, 
throws  himself  into  the  water,  and  swims  to 
the  diving-stone  which  is  hung  over  the  side 
of  the  boat.  This  stone  is  in  the  shape  of 
a  cone,  varying  in  weight  from  fifteen  to 
twenty -five  pounds,  and  is  suspended  by  a 
double  cord.  He  places  the  toes  of  his  right 
foot  between  this  double  cord  or  rope,  and 
grasps  it  firmly,  at  the  same  time  holding 
also  a  single  cord  to  which  is  attached  a  net 
or  bag  slung  round  his  neck,  and  destined  to 
receive  his  spoils.  On  reaching  the  bottom 
he  seizes  right  and  left  the  most  promising 
oysters,  until,  his  strength  becoming  ex- 
hausted, he  makes  a  signal  by  pulling  the 
rope  which  is  fastened  to  the  net,  lets  go  his 
hold  of  that  to  which  the  stone  is  attached, 
and  is  rapidly  drawn  to  the  surface,  the 
latter  being  pulled  up  after  him.  The  time 
that  these  men  are  able  to  remain  submerged 
varies  considerably  ;  two  minutes  are  gener- 
ally long  enough  to  exhaust  the  powers  of 
endurance,  though  this  is  occasionally  ex- 
tended to  four,  and  some  divers  have  been 
known  to  remain  below  the  surface  five  or 
even  six  minutes.  The  only  precaution  that 
they  take  is  to  plug  the  ears  with  cotton 
dipped  in  oil,  and  to  put  a  few  drops  in 
their  nostrils  and  mouth  to  prevent  the 
irritation  likely  to  be  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  sea-water. 

The  work  in  which  they  are  thus  engaged 
to  provide  adornments  for  the  wealthy  and 
the  great  is  a  singularly  arduous  and  trying 
one ;  but  the  most  terrible  danger  to  which 
they  are  exposed  is  from  the  attacks  of 
sharks.  These  monsters  of  the  deep  infest 
the  seas  where  the  pearl-fishing  operations 
are  chiefly  carried  on,  and  not  a  diver  dis- 
appears beneath  the  surface  on  his  strange 
and  daring  expedition  without  risking  an 
attack  from  his  most  dreaded  enemy.  How- 
ever busily  he  may  be  engaged  in  gathering 
shells,  the  vigilance  of  his  watch  is  never 
relaxed,  and  the  instant  a  shark  is  seen  to 
approach,  the  diver  stirs  up  the  bottom  that 
the  water  may  become  sufficiently  clouded  to 
conceal  his  movements,  at  the  same  time 
frantically  pulling  the  rope.  Those  in  the 
boat  lend  immediate  and  willing  aid,  and  the 
terrified  man  is  quickly  hauled  to  the  sur- 
face. Many  thrilling  tales  are  told  of 
wonderful  and  hairbreadth  escapes ;  but  still, 
•in  spite  of  every  precaution,  each  year  has 
its  ghastly  record  of  the  loss  of  limb  or  life 
through  this  ever-present  danger. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  enormous  sums 
given  for  pearls  by  the  ancients,  and  the 
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almost  incredible  value  then  attached  to 
them.  Though  still  highly  prized,  their  cost 
has  considerably  lessened  in  modern  times; 
in  part  it  may  be  on  account  of  the  excellent 
imitations  of  them  which  can  now  be  ob- 
tained for  a  comparatively  low  sum.  The 
purity  of  colour  increases  their  worth,  for 
pearls  vary  in  hue  from  the  most  dazzling 
whiteness  to  a  yellowish  or  leaden  tint, 
and  have  been  found  even  perfectly 
black. 

Jean  Tavernier,  a  famous  jeweller  and 
traveller  in  the  seventeenth  century,  relates 
that  he  had  on  one  occasion  brought  to  him 
for  sale  six  pearls  of  perfect  form,  and 
weighing  in  all  twelve  hundred  carats,  but 
«ach  one  as  black  as  jet.  He  adds  that  he 
could  find  no  purchaser  for  them  in  the  East, 
and,  as  if  in  explanation  of  this  circum- 
stance, somewhat  humorously  remarks  that 
the  Orientals  share  the  taste  of  Europeans 
with  regard  to  four  things  :  pearls,  diamonds, 
bread,  and  women — they  always  give  the 
preference  to  the  whitest. 

Whilst  to  almost  all  the  precious  stones 
certain  mystic  properties  were  supposed  to 
belong  affecting  the  mental  or  physical  wel- 
fare of  the  wearer,  the  pearl  alone  was 
credited  with  no  magical  influence ;  and 
indeed  the  only  superstition  that  we  find 
attached  to  this  jewel  is  that  it  has  ever 
been  thought  significant  of  tears. 

It  is  related  of  Queen  Margaret  of  Scot- 
land, consort  of  James  IV.,  that  not  long 
before  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  in 
which  her  husband  was  destined  to  lose  his 
life,  she  had  a  strange  presentiment  of  im- 
pending sorrow,  which  was  strengthened 
because  in  a  vision  she  fancied  as  she  was 
looking  at  her  costly  ornaments  of  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones,  they  were  sud- 
denly changed  to  pearls,  which  are  the 
emblems  of  widowhood  and  tears  ;  and  only 
a  few  nights  before  Henry  IV.  of  France 
was  assassinated  by  the  hand  of  Ravaillac, 
his  queen  too  dreamed  that  the  spark- 
ling gems  in  her  crown  were  turned  into 
pearls,  the  symbols  of  grief  and  mourning 
tears. 

In  more  than  one  passage  Shakspeare 
makes  use  of  the  same  simile ;  thus  in  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream — 

"And  that  same  dew,  which  sometimes  on  the  buds 
"Was  wont  to  swell,  like  round  and  orient  pearls,  . 
Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flowerets'  eyes, 
Like  tears,  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail." 

And  in  King  John — 


"  Draw  those  heaven-moving  pearls  from  his  poor 
eyes, 
"Which  heaven  shall  take  in  nature  of  a  fee  ; 
Ay,    with    those  crystal  beads  heaven    shall  be 

bribed 
To  do  him  justice  and  revenge  on  you." 

The  poets  in  general  have  ever  been  partial 
to  the  metaphor  of  pearls,  though  more  often 
they  are  used  in  praising  the  charms  of 
female  loveliness.  So  Herrick,  in  the  Hymn 
to  Venus — 

"  Goddess,  I  do  love  a  girl, 
Ruby-lip'd,  and  tooth'd  with  pearl." 

And  Lovelace,  in  Lucasta,  sings — 

"Her lips,  like  coral  gates,  keep  in 
The  perfume  and  the  pearl  within." 

And  the  author  of  the  Honeymoon — - 

"  No  deeper  rubies  than  compose  thy  lips, 
Nor  pearls  more  precious  than  inhabit  them." 

In  the  middle  ages  pearls  were  most 
lavishly  employed,  either  set  as  ornaments 
with  precious  stones,  or  in  embroidering 
those  rich  and  costly  garments  of  velvet 
and  silken  tissues,  or  cloth  of  gold  and 
silver,  that  still  excite  our  astonishment 
and  admiration  in  the  pictures  of  the  early 
masters.  One  portrait  by  Bartholomew 
Montagna,  painted  about  the  year  1498, 
gives  a  faithful  representation  of  the  cos- 
tume of  a  Milanese  nobleman  of  his  time. 
The  dress  of  gold  brocade,  edged  with 
crimson  velvet  embroidered  with  pearls,  a 
bonnet  of  black  velvet  surrounded  by  a  coro- 
net of  the  same  lustrous  jewels,  a  rich  pearl 
collar  with  a  jewelled  clasp,  and  a  curiously- 
wrought  gold-hilted  sword  complete  this 
gorgeous  attire.  In  another  portrait  of 
Beatrix  of  Este,  the  princess  wears  a  coiffure 
which  consists  entirely  of  pearls,  and  of  an 
ornament  of  two  precious  stones  and  large 
pendant  pearls  placed  near  the  delicately- 
shaped  ear,  while  around  her  slender  throat 
is  a  string  of  pearls  of  dazzling  purity. 

We  read  that  at  the  interview  between 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  German  Emperor  at  Treves  in  1473,  the 
latter  appeared  wearing  a  sumptuous  robe 
of  cloth  of  gold  embroidered  with  pearls, 
while  the  Duke  was  no  whit  behind  him  in 
the  splendour  of  his  apparel.  The  latter 
prince,  who  was  fated  but  a  few  short  years 
after  to  suffer  defeat  and  an  ignominious 
death,  was  remarkable  wherever  he  went  for 
his  magnificent  attire.  When  he  entered 
the  town  of  Dijon  in  the  same  year  he  was 
resplendent  with  pearls  and  diamonds ;  and 
at  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Nancy  in 
1475,  the  ducal  crown  which  he  wore  over 
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ihis  crimson  velvet  bonnet  was  so  rich  with 
diamonds  and  pearls  that  it  was  worth  a 
whole  duchy. 

So  enormous  and  impoverishing  was  the 
■cost  of  these  court  and  gala  dresses  into 
which  pearls  and  precious  stones  were  thus 
lavishly  wrought,  that  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  to  proclaim  sumptuary  laws  in 
•order  to  curtail  such  excess  of  luxury,  and 
to  remedy  the  evils  that  resulted  from  it. 
That  these  edicts  were  needed  we  may  well 
believe,  since  we  read  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  christening 
•of  one  of  his  children,  his  queen  Marie  de 
Medicis  had  a  dress  which  was  trimmed 
with  thirty-two  thousand  pearls  and  three 
thousand  diamonds.  It  was  valued  at  sixty 
thousand  crowns,  and,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  learn,  was  so  heavy  that  the  Queen  was 
unable  to  wear  it. 

At  another  baptismal  ceremony  during 
the  same  reign,  the  King's  mistress,  the 
beautiful  Gabrielle  d'Estree,  wore  a  robe  of 
black  satin  "  so  loaded  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones,"  says  a  contemporary  writer, 
"  that  she  could  scarcely  stand  up." 

From  this  time  pearls  continued  to  be  the 
favourite  jewel  in  France  until  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  when  they  were  to  some  extent 
superseded  by  diamonds,  and  in  place  of 
strings  of  pearls  the  grandes  dames  wore 
■rivieres  of  diamonds  around  their  white 
throats  and  in  their  luxurious  tresses. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
pearls  ever  discovered  is  that  which  forms 
part  of  the  crown  jewels  of  Spain,  and  which 
from  its  great  size  and  beauty  is  known  as 
"  La  Peregrina."  The  oyster  that  contained 
it  is  said  to  have  been  fished  by  a  young 
negro  at  Panama  in  1560.  The  shell  was  so 
small  that,  not  thinking  it  could  hold  any 
pearls,  he  was  about  to  throw  it  back  into 
the  sea  unopened,  but  fortunately  changed 
his  intention,  and  was  afterwards  rewarded 
with  his  liberty  for  the  wonderful  treasure 
it  contained.  His  master,  a  cavalier  named 
Don  Diego  de  Temes,  carried  the  precious 
jewel  to  Spain,  and  presented  it  to  King 
Philip  II.,  -who  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
gift  appointed  him  grand  provost  of  Panama. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  and 
shaped  like  a  pear.  It  was  at  first  valued 
at  14,000  ducats;  but  the  King's  jeweller, 
having  examined  it  and  found  it  to  be  with- 
out flaw,  declared  that  such  a  pearl  was 
.priceless. 

"  La  Peregrina  "  has  passed  through  many 


vicissitudes.  When  Philip  Y.  was  striving 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  throne,  the  Queen, 
obliged  to  flee  from  Madrid,  confided  all  her 
jewels  to  a  French  valet,  and  among  these 
was  the  precious  pearl.  Vasu,  the  valet, 
proved  faithful  to  his  trust ;  the  jewels  were 
safely  guarded  in  France  until  the  dreaded 
crisis  was  over,  when  he  brought  them  back 
again  unharmed  to  Spain. 

Madame  de  Barrera,  to  whose  interesting 
work  on  Gems  and  Jewels  we  are  indebted 
for  much  of  the  information  about  pearls 
contained  in  this  paper,  relates  a  pretty  story 
of  a  pearl  necklace  possessed  by  the  present 
Empress  of  Germany.  In  the  first  year  of 
their  marriage  the  then  King  of  Prussia 
presented  to  his  wife  on  her  birthday  one 
magnificent  pearl,  and  every  succeeding 
birthday  he  added  another  pearl  of  equal 
size  and  beauty.  After  a  few  years  the 
pearls  formed  a  collar  fitting  closely  round 
the  throat;  then  as  years  passed  on  the 
string  grew  long  enough  to  encircle  the 
neck  and  fall  down  to  the  waist.  Probably, 
if  the  Emperor  still  maintains  his  yearly- 
tribute  to  conjugal  affection,  this  superb  set 
of  pearls  now  consists  of  more  than  suflicient 
for  a  double  row. 

If  Ave  mistake  not  it  is  said  that  the 
three  young  Princesses  of  Wales  each  re- 
ceive in  like  manner  as  a  birthday  gift  from 
their  father  a  single  pearl,  destined  in  the 
future  to  form  a  valuable  parure. 

While,  as  we  have  seen,  from  time  imme- 
morial pearls  have  been  numbered  among  the 
most  precious  products  of  the  East,  and 
while  the  costliest  sacrifices  have  often  been 
made  in  order  to  possess  them,  there  is  one 
essential  point  upon  which  they  differ  from 
all  precious  stones.  The  latter  are  incor- 
ruptible and  enduring.  Generations  may 
pass  away,  but  the  diamond,  the  sapphire, 
and  the  ruby  still  remain ;  it  may  be  to  bear 
witness  to  the  extravagant  folly  or  the  fleet- 
ing greatness  of  man.  It  is  not  so  with 
pearls  ;  they  are  liable  to  tarnish  and  to  lose 
their  soft  lustre,  especially  if  worn  constantly 
next  the  skin.  The  touch  of  time  destroys 
their  brilliancy,  and  pearls  which  have  been 
kept  long  hidden  away  have  been  known  to 
crumble  to  dust  when  exposed  once  more  to 
the  air. 

We  may  look,  then,  with  pleasure  and 
admiration  upon  a  costly  string  of  pearls, 
but,  like  many  another  thing  of  beauty,  it 
will  not,  alas  !  remain  a  "joy  for  ever." 

Kythe  Clinton. 
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HAT'S  the  use  of  being  a  wren? 

Such  a  tiny,  ridiculous  thing ! 
Who  would  admire  my  coat  of  brown? 

Who  stay  and  listen  for  me  to  sing  ]  " 
Such  were  the  words  a  wee  bird  said, 

Twittering  out  of  an  ivied  tree ; 
Down  in  the  nest  his  wife  replied — 

"  Dearest,  Til  love  and  listen,"  said  she. 

"What's  the  good  of  building  a  nest, 
Only  for  mischievous  boys  to  seize? 
What  is  the  use  of  life  at  all, 

Sunshiny  weather,  or  pleasant  breeze  % 
Only  list  to  the  thrush's  voice 

Thrilling  so  loud  at  our  master's  door !  " 
"Bat  we  have  ten  sweet  eggs,"  said  she, 

"And  I  know  that  the  thrush  has  but  four." 


"  Ten  sweet  eggs ! "  said  the  father  wren, 

And  he  hopped  to  the  uppermost  twig ; 
"Think  of  the  work  I'll  have  to  do 

When  the  ten  little  birds  grow  big ! 
Think  of  the  mouths  I'll  have  to  feed 

Ere  the  youngsters  will  venture  to  fly." 
"  But  I'll  work  too,"  said  his  tiny  wife, 

"And  the  rest  time  comes  by-and-by." 

We  cannot  know  of  what  good  we  are, 

But  there's  Somebody  better  who  can; 
A  wren's  small  twitter  is  sweet  to  Him 

Who  has  made  both  the  bird  and  the  man. 
A  tiny  bird  in  its  own  right  place 

May  be  happier  far  than  a  king. 
Yes,  even  a  wren,  a  wee  brown  wren, 

Such  a  tiny,  ridiculous  thing ! 

Florence   L.  Henderson. 
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By  S.  UDNY. 

X. 

JEAN  FRANCOIS   MILLET. 


ONE  of  the  great  provinces 
which  compose  the  French 
democracy  of  to-day  lies 
nearer  to  our  island  or 
closer  to  our  sympathies 
than  the  old  Duchy  of 
Normandy. 
The  Normans  once  gave 
us  kings  and  laws  and  arts, 
,  what  is  more,  while  they  dragged 
on  to  the  great  stage  of  European 
history,  shaped  us  under  their  iron 
rule  into  a  nation,  which  in  turn  ab- 
sorbed its  conquerors  and  possessed 
itself  of  their  country.  Even  now  that 
country's  white  cliffs  and  orchard- 
studded  valleys,  its  handsome  faces  and 
stalwart  forms,  make  us  feel  instantly 
half  at  home  there,  though  for  centuries 
we  have  been  growing  more  and  more 
unlike  its  inhabitants.  It  is  therefore 
with  more  than  common  interest  that  we 
turn  to  the  painter  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  month's  study,  himself  a  Norman  of 
the  purest  descent. 

Jean  Francois  Millet  was  born  at  Gruchy, 
not  far  from  the  great  naval  port  and 
arsenal  of  Cherbourg,  according  to  the  parish 
register,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1814.  The 
coast,  which  shelters  on  the  east  the  little 
cluster  of  Channel  Islands,  that  last  link  in 
the  chain  which  once  bound  Normandy  and 
England  together,  runs  into  a  steep  headland 
on  the  north  called  Cape  La  Hague,  wild  and 
rockbound  when  you  approach  it  from  the  sea, 
but  sweet  and  fertile  when  you  actually  stand 
upon  the  cliff.  Millet's  village  lies  in  the 
hollow  of  a  little  valley  that  runs  down  to  the 
sea,  after  the  fashion  of  most  Norman  hamlets, 
safe  from  storms  and  secure  of  sunshine. 

He  was  the  second  child  and  the  eldest 
son  of  a  large  family  (he  had  seven  brothers 
and  sisters),  which  included  a  grandmother, 
Louise  Jumelin  by  name,  and  two  servants. 
Upon  this  grandmother  indeed  fell  the 
principal  care  of  her  son's  children.  The 
Millets  belonged  to  that  typical  class  of 
French  labourers  who  seem  almost  part  and 
parcel  of  the  little  plot  of  earth  which  they 
transmit  from  father  to  son  as  jealously  as 
if  it  were  to  be  measured  by  acres  instead  of 
by  inches.  The  land  is  their  own,  the 
no.  x. 


memories  of  their  childhood  and  the  hopes 
of  their  old  age  are  centred  in  it ,  they 
know  every  clod  and  blade  of  grass  upon  it, 
but  they  only  manage  to  live  on  its  produce 
by  the  most  intense  and  unremitting  exer- 
tions. For  in  these  women  as  well  as  men 
take  their  share,  and  the  mother  of  a  family 
is  too  busy  in  the  fields  and  among  the  cattle 
to  be  the  companion  of  her  younger  children 
until  the  evening. 

It  was  fortunate  indeed  for  the  future 
painter  that  he  was  left  to  such  loving, 
tender  hands.  Louise  Jumelin — this  had 
been  her  maiden  name — was  a  noble  speci- 
men of  the  old  Norman  peasantry,  upright 
and  even  austere  to  herself,  full  of  charity 
for  those  around  her.  Speaking  the  patois, 
wearing  the  cap  and  gown  of  the  people, 
unable  probably  to  read  a  letter,  she 
possessed  fine  qualities  of  heart  and  under- 
standing, which  breeding  and  culture  by  no 
means  always  confer.  When  her  little 
charges  committed  some  childish  fault,  she 
would  never  punish  them  the  same  day,  but 
waited  till  the  morrow  to  point  out  the 
nature  of  their  offence.  Poor  and  struggling 
herself,  she  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
receive  all  wandering  beggars,  to  entertain 
them  of  her  best  while  she  listened  to  their 
news,  and  to  fill  their  wallet  when  they  went 
their  way.  If  she  found  any  question 
beyond  her  strength  she  would  go  quite 
simply  to  the  village  cure  for  advice.  Nor 
were  her  brothers  and  sisters  less  remarkable 
than  herself.  Of  his  great-aunt  Bonne  little 
Millet  cherished  the  fondest  recollections. 
One  brother  had  become  a  miller,  but  the 
companions  of  his  old  age  were  Pascal 
and  Montaigne.  Another  had  entered  the 
profession  of  medicine,  and  was  besides  a 
mechanician  and  learned  chemist. 

On  his  mother's  side  too  Millet  touched 
a  more  refined  social  level  than  that  in  which 
he  was  born.  Her  name  indeed  was  long 
enough  to  be  very  aristocratic — Aimee 
Henriette  Adelaide  Henry — and  her  family 
were  always  distinguished  as  Henry  du 
Perron.  They  had  lived  in  an  old  seignorial 
dwelling,  which  still  bore  traces  of  its  feudal 
origin ;  but  whether  it  fell  into  their  hands 
during  the  troubles  at  the  close  of  -last  cen- 
tury, or  whether  they  were  really  descendants 
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of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  and  had  sunk 
to  their  later  condition  as  peasants,  we  do 
not  know. 

It  was  Millet's  father,  however,  to  whom 
rather  he  owed  his  refinement  of  heart  and 
mind,  perhaps  the  germ  of  his  artistic  gifts. 
A  tall,  thin  man,  with  hair  that  fell  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  grand  hands,  old  Millet 
was  the  better  life  of  the  village.  Meditative 
and  musical,  he  seemed  a  fitting  father  for 
one  whose  best  work  is  suffused  with  reverie, 
and  which  awakens  in  us  rather  the  vague 
yearnings  of  Music  than  the  sensuous  images 
of  Painting.  Possessed  of  a  good  voice  and 
ear,  he  picked  out  the  best  singers  of  the 
simple  responses  at  church,  taught  them 
plain  chants,  and  trained  such  a  beautiful 
little  choir  that  the  people  would  come  from 
miles  round  to  the  parish  church  of  Gruchy. 
After  mass  on  Sunday  he  always  gave  a 
repast  at  his  own  house — simple  no  doubt, 
but  dispensed  with  his  mother's  stately 
hospitality.  He  had  certainly  also  a  per- 
ception of  the  beauty  in  Nature.  He 
would  point  Francois  to  a  leafy  tree,  saying 
it  was  as  beautiful  as  any  flower,  and  would 
discover  the  same  beauty  even  in  a  blade  of 
arass.  He  had  too  the  elements  at  all 
events  of  the  picturesque  sense,  which  by  no 
means  always  accompanies  a  love  of  Nature. 
Raising  his  hands  to  a  cottage  peeping  from 
behind  a  wooded  hill,  he  would  exclaim, 
"One  should  draw  thus;"  and  thus  in  after 
years  his  son  painted  not  so  much  com- 
positions as  rustic  poems,  sadder  yet  hardly 
less  sweet  than  those  of  Burns. 

One  more  of  Millet's  early  recollections  we 
must  record.  He  never  forgot  the  figure  of 
a  certain  priest,  now  buried  in  his  breviary 
and  silhouetted  upon  the  top  of  the  cliff 
against  the  blue  expanse  of  sea  and  sky,  now 
rolling  up  his  cassock  to  lift  a  stone  or  to 
work  manfully  at  his  spade,  when  his  simple 
devotions  were  finished.  Such  a  sight  is  not 
infrequent  to  day  in  Normandy,  where  the 
clergy  are  largely  drawn  from  the  soil.  But 
the  Abbe  Charles  Millet's  case  was  some- 
what different.  He  had  entered  the  Church 
before  the  great  Revolution,  and  had  come 
to  his  father's  farm  when  the  various  clergy 
were  dispersed,  though  he  never  changed  his 
priest's  frock.  Again  and  again  his  father's 
house  was  ransacked  for  the  offender,1  who 
had  contrived  an  ingenious  hiding-place 
in  communication  wiih  his  bed,  which  his 
enemies  once  found  even  warm  without  find- 
ing their  victim.     Later  he  became  virtually 

1  He  would  not  take  the  oath  to  the  Constitution, 
because  he  believed  it  injurious  to  the  Tope. 


vicar  of  the  parish,  saying  mass  in  the  churcfo 
every  morning,  teaching  the  poor  children? 
of  the  Commune  who  could  not  afford  to 
come  to  school,  and  devoting  himself  to  the 
welfare  of  his  neighbours.  But  we  must 
return  to  the  story  of  his  little  grand-nephew. 

His  grandmother  held  her  boy-child 
proudly  at  the  font,  calling  him  Jean  after 
his  father,  and  Francois  after  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  (whose  name  she  often  invoked), 
so  like  her  in  his  love  of  God,  and  so  like 
Millet  himself  in  his  love  of  Nature.  It 
was  quite  in  the  saint's  spirit  that  she  would 
come  of  a  morning  to  the  boy's  bedside  with* 
the  words,  "  Wake  up,  my  little  Francois  ; 
you  don't  know  how  long  the  birds  have  been 
singing  the  glory  of  God." 

Millet's  earliest  images  of  home  centred 
round  her.  "  She  was  always  rocking  him,, 
warming  him  in  her  bosom,  or  singing  him 
songs  which  delighted  him."  "  Hers,"  he- 
says,  "  must  have  been  a  beautiful  religion, 
for  it  gave  her  strength  to  love  so  deeply  and 
unselfishly."  A  boy  of  his  sensitiveness  and 
imagination  was  sure  to  retain  in  this  dim 
way  a  vivid  impression  of  the  little  things 
which  first  awakened  his  self-consciousness. 
He  remembered  listening  from  his  cot  to  the 
hum  of  the  women's  spinning-wheels  and  to  the 
cackle  of  the  ducks  in  the  courtyard  outside. 

But  after  his  grandmother  no  one  held  a 
firmer  or  fonder  place  within  his  memory 
than  his  grand-uncle  Charles,  who  seldom 
failed  to  take  him  to  the  field  when  he 
worked  or  on  his  walks  when  he  visited.  In 
the  field  the  boy  would  watch  him  with  the 
strength  of  a  Hercules  lifting  stones  which 
taxed  the  powers  of  five  or  six  men;, 
he  never  forgot  the  honey  and  cake  and 
pine-cones  which  those  who  honoured  the 
uncle  would  bring  his  little  nephew  when 
he  accompanied  him  on  his  round  of  village 
calls.  Two  little  incidents  of  this  touching 
intercourse  between  the  old  man,  whose  race 
was  just  finishing,  and  him  for  whom  life  was 
just  begun,  are  given  by  Millet  himself.  One 
day  he  had  wandered  on  the  sea-shore  and 
was  absorbed  in  some  wonderful  pools,  when 
he  caught  sight  of  the  old  man's  figure  on 
the  cliff,  furiously  beckoning  him  to  come 
up.  Instantly — he  would  have  climbed  the 
steepest  cliff  had  it  been  necessary — he 
scrambled  to  the  top.  But  when  he  arrived 
breathless,  what  was  his  surprise  to  be  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  indignation,  and  to 
be  whipped  home  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him  with  a  rod  roughly  extemporised 
out  of  his  tricornered  hat,  and  an  oft  re- 
peated cry  of  "Ah!  I'll  help  you  mount.'' 
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Long  did  he  remember  and  tremble  at  that 
hat;  but  next  time  his  offence  was  more 
serious.  It  was  in  church  during  the  mass 
that  Francois,  while  talking  with  some  play- 
mates, caught  the  eye  of  his  uncle,  who  was 
officiating.  The  uncle  beckoned  at  first,  but 
finding  this  useless  made  for  the  little  cul- 
prit, who,  without  an  idea  of  resistance  to 
so  holy  an  authority,  managed  somehow  to 
put  his  foot  through  the  priest's  vestments. 
Millet  remembered  nothing  but  the  un- 
speakable horror  of  the  whole  family  when 
the  uncle  related  this  act,  as  he  conceived  it, 
of  sacrilege. 

He  was  barely  seven,  indeed,  when  one 
day  the  maid-servant  came  for  him  at  school 
(where  he  had  first  distinguished  himself  by 
triumphant  combat  with  an  older  boy)  with 
the  sad  news  that  the  good  old  man's  hour 
had  come.  He  was  not  likely  to  forget  the 
strange  solemnities  of  his  death,  and  how 
the  servant  with  hot  cider  and  scythes  and 
guns  mounted  guard  over  the  grave  by 
night  for  a  whole  month  in  fear  of  the  body- 
snatchers,  who  stopped  in  Normandy,  as  in 
England,  at  no  violence  or  device  in  carrying 
on  their  unsavoury  trade.  He  was  less  likely 
to  understand  the  devoted  love  of  the  old 
priest,  whose  sleep  was  broken  by  horrible 
nightmares  the  night  after  his  boyish  freak 
beneath  the  cliff. 

Francois  wTas  confirmed  at  the  age  of 
twelve  in  the  neighbouring  church  of  Gre- 
ville.  The  vicar,  noticing  his  intelligence, 
asked  him  whether  he  would  not  like  to  be- 
come a  priest  or  a  doctor.  "  No,"  said  the 
boy,  "  I  should  like  to  stay  with  my  father 
and  mother."  But  he  excited  interest  nearer 
home.  At  the  parsonage  they  taught  him 
Latin  ;  he  could  soon  read  Virgil  (with  the 
help  of  a  translation)  as  well  as  the  Bible, 
and  found  in  the  poet's  exquisite  pastoral 
verse  the  echo  of  his  own  pastoral  life,  in 
its  undertone  of  melancholy — the  bass  note 
of  sadness  which  runs  like  the  dominant  of 
some  old  Musette  throughout  the  music  of 
his  life.  "  Ah  !  poor  child."  the  abbe  would 
say,  "  you  have  a  heart  that  will  give  you 
trouble  one  of  these  days :  you  don't  know 
how  much  you  will  have  to  suffer." 


The 


ige    repertory    was    necessarily 


small.  The  Acts  of  the  Saints  are  excellent 
reading  for  the  heart  and  the  imagination, 
hut  they  are  a  book  rather  to  come  back  to, 
!  with  ever  fresh  delight,  than  to  read  continu- 
ously. And  Francois  had  other  cares  now 
that  he  was  growing  into  a  man — his  father's 
(ldest  son.  "  In  mathematics,"  as  he  puts 
it,   he    "never   got    beyond    addition,"    all 


.  his  other  calculations  were  done  in  his  head 
in  a  way  he  could  not  explain  to  himself 
or  to  anybody  else.  He  was  great  at  writ- 
ing from  dictation,  but  this,  he  says,  was 
because  what  he  heard  assumed  actual 
shape  before  his  eyes.  There  lay  the  secret 
of  his  difference  from  other  people.  When 
his  father  slept,  or  seemed  to  sleep,  during 
the  noonday  rest,  Francois  would  be  turning 
over  some  old  engravings  in  the  family  Bible, 
or  making  a  rude  drawing  of  the  things  he 
loved,  the  animals  of  sea  or  field,  the  garden, 
and  ever  behind  them  all  the  mystery  of 
deep  waters. 

One  cannot  leave  that  background^  now 
soft  and  gay,  now  stern  and  sad,  out  of  any 
picture  of  Millet's  childhood.  The  Cotentin 
coast  on  which  he  lived  is  one  moment  blue 
and  still  and  clear,  with  an  atmosphere  of 
sapphire  and  an  ocean  of  emerald  ;  the  next 
a  little  speck  far  down  in  the  south-west  has 
grown  into  a  mass  of  storm-clouds  right 
overhead,  the  first  gusts  have  tarnished  the 
mirror  of  waters,  and  swathed  cliff  and 
horizon  in  mist,  while  the  storm  bursts  with 
the  deafening  roar  of  a  battery.  Millet  has 
himself  graphically  described  a  terrible  storm 
which  swept  over  Gruchyone  All  Saints'  Day. 
The  whole  population  were  in  church,  when 
one  of  the  bravest  seamen  of  the  place  ap- 
peared in  the  middle  of  the  mass,  dripping 
wet,  with  the  startling  news  that  he  had 
just  seen  several  ships  which,  driven  by  the 
fearful  wind,  must  certainly  shipwreck  on 
the  coast.  Fifty  men  volunteered  instantly, 
and  without  a  word  followed  their  leader, 
accompanied  by  a  throng  of  women  and 
children,  down  the  cliff  to  the  sea-shore. 
There  were  the  vessels  coming  on  at  a  fright- 
ful speed  to  the  rocks.  In  vain  did  a  "  for- 
lorn hope  "  try  to  put  out  to  sea,  the  boats 
did  not  live  among  the  breakers  ten  seconds. 
The  first  ship,  her  masts  gone,  was  now  quite 
close  to  the  black  cliffs,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  cormorants  had  gathered  in  a  flock. 
Lifted  on  an  immense  wave  she  rushed  to 
destruction,  while  all  held  their  breath;  -a 
second  wave  lifted  her  on  to  the  rocks  ;  then 
came  a  terrible  groaning,  and  the  sea  was 
alive  with  human  forms  and  rigging  and 
merchandise.  Despite  the  fishermen's  heroic 
efforts  not  a  soul  was  saved.  This  was 
indeed  but  the  beginning  of  the  havoc,  but 
it  was  one  of  the  worst  sights. 

On  board  the  next  ship  they  could  see 
everybody  on  their  knees  upon  the  deck, 
and  a  man  in  black  who  seemed  to  bless  them. 
Then  "  a  wave  as  big  as  our  cliff  carried 
her  towards  us.     We  thought  we  heard   a 
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shock  like  the  first,  but  she  held  firm  .  .  . 
she  seemed  petrified."  Afterwards  they 
discovered  that  the  wave  had  jammed  her 
bowsprit  and  forepart  so  firmly  between  two 
rocks  as  to  save  the  ship  almost  by  miracle. 

It  was  indeed  like  St.  Paul's  shipwreck 
off  Malta ;  here  as  there,  all  got  ashore  in 
boats,  on  planks  and  boxes.  Curiously 
enough  it  turned  out  to  be  an  English 
vessel,  and  the  man  who  blessed  his  com- 
panions was  a  bishop.  But  the  day's  ruin 
had  not  come  to  an  end ;  a  third  ship  was 
lost  with  all  hands  among  the  rocks ;  a 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  perished  on  the  rocks. 
Night  brought  no  relief:  it  was  spent  in 
guarding  the  houses,  for  roofs  were  lifted, 
trees  cracked,  even  the  gulls  were  dashed 
to  death  by  the  violence  of  the  wind.  On 
the  morrow,  All  Souls'  Day,  the  shore  was 
covered  with  wreckage  and  dead  bodies. 
Other  vessels  came  in  sight,  and  every  one 
perished.  "It  was  a  desolation  like  the 
end  of  the  world  .  .  .  The  rock  smashed 
them  like  glass  and  threw  them  in  atoms 
to  the  cliffs."  On  the  third  day  yet  another 
vessel  foundered ;  ten  men  were  rescued, 
though  torn  and  bruised  by  the  rocks,  only, 
alas  !  to  perish  after  a  month's  respite  on 
their  way  to  Havre.  "  Since  that  time," 
says  Millet,  "  I  have  seen  many  tempests, 
but  none  has  left  me  with  such  an  image 
of  destruction,  such  an  impression  of  the 
littleness  of  man  and  the  power  of  the  sea." 

He  was  eighteen  when  the  little  event 
which  settled  his  future  career  took  place. 
It  was  on  this  wise.  One  day  coming  home 
from  mass  he  met  an  old  man  trudging 
wearily  along.  The  bowed  and  retreating 
figure  affected  him  powerfully,  and  there 
flashed  upon  his  mind  "the  mysteries  of 
foreshortening — of  planes  advancing,  retir- 
ing, rising  and  falling  " — that  language  of  the 
eye  which  speaks  as  unmistakably  to  those 
who  can  read  it  as  ever  words  can  do.  When 
he  reached  the  house  he  seized  a  lump  of 
charcoal,  and  drew  from  memory  all  the 
lines  he  had  noted  in  the  old  man's  action. 

From  that  moment  Millet  became  the 
artist.  His  family  laughed  at  the  portrait, 
but  his  father  lost  no  time.  "  I  should  have 
gladly  sent  you,"  he  said,  "to  learn  the 
trade  of  painting,  which  they  say  is  so  fine, 
but  you  are  the  oldest  boy,  and  I  could  not 
spare  you  while  your  brothers  were  too 
young  to  help  at  home."  Hitherto,  indeed, 
Francois  had  lived  like  his  fathers,  and 
laboured  in  the  fields  ;  he  had  loved  the  very 
perfume  of  the  fresh  earth,  he  had  wished 
for  nothing  better  than  to  stay  among  those 


who  loved  him.  What  time  he  could  give 
to  his  growing  passion  for  his  pencil  must 
have  been  chiefly  taken  from  the  peaceful 
evening  hour,  when  in  summer  the  women 
sat  out  with  their  spinning-wheels  in  the 
solemn  fading  light  of  the  western  sky,  or 
when  the  household  gathered  in  the  winter 
to  work  and  sing  the  old  Norman  chansons 
round  the  great  fire.  Now  his  father  bade 
him  prepare  for  a  visit  to  Cherbourg,  where 
they  would  seek  advice  as  to  his  talent. 

Millet  finished  for  the  journey  two  draw- 
ings which  he  had  thought  out  for  him- 
self. The  first — a  sort  of  pastoral,  in  spirit 
like  a  scene  in  the  Eclogues  of  his  dear 
Virgil,  but  drawn  directly  from  the  life 
around  him — represented  "  two  shepherds, 
one  playing  a  flute  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  the 
other  listening  near  a  hill-side  where  sheep 
were  browsing "  (the  hill-side  a  field  with 
apple  trees  belonging  to  his  father).  The 
other  pictured  a  man  beneath  a  starry  sky 
coming  out  of  his  house  to  give  bread  to 
another  man  who  accepts  it  anxiously — an 
illustration  of  the  parable  in  St.  Luke  of  the 
Importunate  Friend. 

When  he  took  these  drawings  to  Mouchel, 
a  wayward  but  yet  enthusiastic  painter  who 
was  then  giving  lessons  in  Cherbourg,  the 
master  refused  at  first  to  believe  that  they 
were  his.  "  He  never  could  have  composed 
that,  'tis  impossible,"  he  said ;  but  on  the  boy's 
assuring  him  that  they  were  his  very  own, 
he  turned  to  the  father  with  the  words, 
"  Well,  you  will  go  to  perdition  for  having 
kept  him  so  long,  for  your  child  has  the 
stuff  of  a  great  painter." 

To  Mouchel,  therefore,  Millet  went  and 
stayed  for  two  months.  "  Draw  what  you 
like,  follow  your  own  fancy,"  was  his 
teacher's  advice.  But  one  day  when  he  was 
copying  at  the  Museum  there  came  terrible 
news  by  the  family  servant.  "  Millet  made 
one  fierce  rush  from  Cherbourg  to  Gruchy," 
only  to  arrive  too  late.  His  father  was 
dying  of  brain  fever,  past  consciousness, 
without  a  word,  without  even  a  pressure 
of  the  hand  for  the  son  of  his  heart. 

Francois,  who  felt  the  blow  most  cruelly, 
tried  to  keep  the  old  farm  going ;  but  the 
Cherbourg  people  wanted  him  back  there, 
and  his  grandmother  persuaded  him  to  go. 
It  was  his  father's  wish,  and  he  felt  himself 
irresistibly  drawn  to  art. 

So  to  Cherbourg  he  returned,  this  time 
under  a  new  master,  Langlois  by  name, 
who  treated  him  with  the  same  kindness 
and  wise  consideration  as  Mouchel  had 
showed  him  before.     Langlois  ended  indeed 
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by  petitioning  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Cherbourg  to  vote  an  annuity  for  Millet's 
education,  which  they  did,  promising  him 
4-00  francs,  to  which  the  General  Council  of 
La  Manche  added  later  another  600.  These 
sums,  equivalent  to  a  small  bursary  at  a 
Scotch  University,  were  of  course  insufficient 
for  his  needs,  and  they  did  not  last  long, 
but  they  attest  a  noble  public  feeling. 

Meanwhile  Millet  went  on  with  a  mastpr 
who  confessed  himself  that  he  could  teach 
his  pupil  nothing,  and  enjoyed  to  the  ut- 
most his  chances  of  cultivation  and  literary 
amusement.  No  book  came  amiss,  ancient 
or  modern.  Homer,  Shakespeare,  Goethe, 
Byron  were  favourites.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  he  gloried  in  Victor 
Hugo's  "  bronze-like  rhythms,  in  his  great 
poetic  pictures  of  sea  and  sky" — pictures 
largely  drawn  from  those  Channel  waters 
which  Millet  knew  so  well.  But  a  French- 
man in  our  painter's  position  does  not  stay 
long  in  a  provincial  capital ;  Millet's  eyes 
were  already  set  on  Paris,  and  thither,  amid 
the  approbation  of  his  friends,  and  the 
tender  though  somewhat  gloomy  forebodings 
of  his  mother  and  his  dear  old  grandmother, 
he  went  in  the  winter  of  1837. 

His  first  impressions,  it  is  true,  were  very 
dreary.  Paris  on  a  Saturday  evening  in 
January  in  the  snowT,  a  thick  fog  almost 
extinguishing  the  lamps  in  the  narrow 
streets,  before  Napoleon  III.  had  rebuilt  the 
city  which  we  know,  offered  the  young 
painter  nothing  but  a  dizzy  bewildering 
sensation  of  utter  loneliness  in  the  midst 
of  a  cold  jostling  crowd  and  a  polluted 
atmosphere.  His  feelings  got  the  better  of 
him ;  Paris  seemed  dismal  and  tasteless 
instead  of  the  queen  he  had  imagined  of 
sweetness  and  light.  But  he  washed  away 
his  tears  at  a  fountain  while  he  munched  his 
last  apple,  and  then  spent  the  night  at  his 
little  hotel  in  a  kind  of  nightmare.  At  one 
moment  he  could  see  quite  plainly  the  three 
loving  women,  his  grandmother,  mother,  and 
sister,  whom  he  had  just  left  spinning,  weep- 
ing, and  praying  that  he  might  escape  the 
perdition  of  Paris ;  "  then  the  evil  demon  of 
my  dreams  drove  me  on  before  wonderful 
pictures,  which  seemed  so  beautiful,  so  bril- 
liant that  it  appeared  to  me  they  took  fire 
and  vanished  in  a  heavenly  cloud." 

But  he  had  not  come  to  Paris  only  to 
dream.  With  his  letters  of  introduction  in 
his  pocket  he  set  to  work  at  the  all-important 
task  of  finding  some  method  of  study,  but 
he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  striving  to 
excel  others  in  cleverness  and  quickness  at 


the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  where  they  said  he 
would  win  all  the  prizes.  His  fixed  idea 
during  the  first  days  of  his  stay  in  the  great 
city  was  to  stand  before  those  masters  who 
had  fascinated  him  even  in  second-rate  copies 
at  Cherbourg.  He  was  too  afraid  of  being 
laughed  at,  however,  to  ask  his  way  about 
the  streets,  so  he  wandered  on  past  Notre- 
Dame — which  he  thought  less  beautiful  than 
the  cathedral  of  his  own  Coutances — and 
past  the  Luxembourg,  which  seemed  to  him 
the  work  of  a  coquettish  builder,  till  he  stood 
before  a  splendid  pile,  which  he  made  up  his 
mind  must  be  the  Louvre.  With  a  trembling 
heart  he  mouuted  the  great  staircase,  and 
stood  "  in  a  world  of  friends,  where  all  that 
he  beheld  was  the  reality  of  his  dreams." 

For  a  month  the  Masters  held  him  spell- 
bound in  their  presence,  all  those  short  winter 
days.  Millet  had  a  wonderful  sympathy  for 
what  is  of  value  in  the  art  of  every  great  age 
and  country.  The  expression  and  fervour 
of  the  earliest  painters  touched  him ;  the 
splendid  strength  of  the  giants  of  the 
Cinque  Cento  stirred  his  whole  soul ;  the  art 
and  the  delicacy  of  his  own  countrymen  in 
the  eighteenth  century  charmed  him  for  a 
while.  But  no  words  could  express  his 
passion  for  that  supreme  master  both  of  the 
human  form  and  of  the  human  soul,  who 
haunted  him  all  his  life.  Michael  Angelo  he 
worshipped.  Though  a  sculptor  rather  than 
a  painter  the  Florentine's  drawings  threw 
Millet  into  a  fever  of  strange  emotions, 
which  pained  even  while  they  thrilled  him. 

Still  emotions  cannot  exactly  fill  the  place 
of  bread.  Millet's  pension  arrived  very 
irregularly,  and  he  soon  complicated  the 
problem  of  living  by  marrying  a  "  nice 
Cherbourg  girl  whose  portrait  he  was  paint- 
ing, and  who  took  compassion  on  him."  So 
writes  his  biographer,  a  most  sensitive  and 
delicate  friend,  who,  however,  only  knew 
him  in  later  years,  and  cannot  therefore 
speak  at  first  hand  of  his  early  life.  Un- 
happily his  wife  was  delicate  and  faded 
away,  dying  in  Paris  two  years  and  five 
months  after  their  marriage.  He  had 
managed  every  year  of  his  first  sojourn  there 
to  visit  his  home  and  breathe  the  air  of  his 
childhood.  He  brought  his  art  with  him 
too  back  to  the  little  farm  (with  a  portrait 
of  his  grandmother  he  took  the  greatest 
care,  for  he  wanted,  so  he  said,  to  show  her 
soul),  and  tried  to  live  by  it  at  Cherbourg ; 
but  the  attempt  proved  so  unsuccessful  as 
well  as  uncongenial  that  he  returned  to 
Paris  in  1842. 

In  the  old  clays  Millet  had  been  induced 
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to  paint  trifles  in  the  pretty  style  which 
prevailed  at  the  close  of  last  century,  and 
had  christened  a  number  of  pastels 1  which 
he  produced  with  names  borrowed  from  that 
time,  such  as  The  Reading  of  the  Novel,  or 
the  Soldier  Proposing  to  a  Nurse.  While  so 
doing  he  worked  in  the  evening  at  Suisse's — 
a  studio  well  known  in  Paris,  and  intended 
to  enable  artists,  young  and  old,  to  draw 
and  paint  without  restraint  from  the  living 
model — and  studied  in  the  library  of  St. 
Genevieve  those  brief  notes  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Albert  Diirer,  and  the  obscure  Frenchman 
Jean  Cousin,  relating  to  the  human  form, 
with  every  scrap  of  paper  which  bore  upon 
his  great  hero  Michael  Angelo.  We  can  see 
that  Millet  had  not  lost  his  passion  for  self- 
cultivation,  though  he  was  forced  to  stoop 
for  the  necessaries  of  life  to  work  unworthy 
of  him. 

It  was  the  same  when  he  came  back  to 
Paris ;  he  had  gained  admission  now  for  his 
works  to  what  was  then  the  charmed  circle 
of  the  Salon, — a  circle,  let  us  add,  which 
rejected  much  that  was  most  charming, — but 
he  was  not  really  free  to  pursue  his  own 
bent  in  art.  His  wife's  sufferings  weighed 
terribly  upon  him.  "  His  material  life  was 
a  daily  fight,  and  he  never  spoke  of  this 
time  without  a  sort  of  terror."  Under  these 
circumstances  he  had  to  coin  money  at  any 
price,  and  it  is  perhaps  rather  surprising 
that  he  should  have  developed  his  purely 
technical  gifts  more  richly  then  than  there- 
after. He  had  ceased  to  be  a  poet  by  wish 
and  a  copyist  through  want,  which  was  his 
condition  during  those  first  few  years  of 
Parisian  life.  He  now  devoted  himself  hand 
and  soul  to  the  great  work  of  learning  how 
to  paint.  He  still  lived  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  masters,  but  he  questioned  them  for 
himself,  and  no  longer  sought  simply  to 
absorb  their  spirit. 

Modelling,  from  the  colourist's  point  of 
view,  the  presentation  of  form  bathed  in  air 
through  the  medium  of  paint,  not  clay — this 
became  his  absorbing  passion.  Solid  work 
like  this,  in  which  the  artist's  peculiar  vision 
is  a  secondary  matter,  has  always  a  market- 
able value,  so  that  at  last  Millet  could 
satisfy  his  needs  and  his  desires  at  the  same 
time.      When   we   ask   ourselves,    however, 

1  Pastel  is  a  name  given  to  a  sort  of  drawing  in 
opaque  instead  of  transparent  colour.  No  medium 
such  as  oil  or  water  is  used,  and  the  parts  are 
rubbed  on.  It  is  evidently  a  colourist's  art,  pure 
and  simple,  admitting  of  exquisitely  delicate  effects, 
but  frail  and  fleeting.  It  was  greatly  affected  before 
the  French  Revolution. 


how  this  long  period  (1841 — 1851),  inter- 
vening between  his  early  aspirations  and 
their  ultimate  fulfilment,  is  to  be  considered 
with  reference  to  his  genius,  we  shall  not 
easily  find  an  answer.  Millet  during  that 
time  is  certainly  himself  and  nobody  else, 
but  he  has  not  rediscovered  the  yearnings  of 
his  boyhood,  or  he  manages  to  stifle  them 
beneath  other  cares.  He  is  still  painter, 
we  might  say,  and  not  yet  poet,  for  even  the 
most  superb  craftsmanship  is  not  necessarily 
poetical,  or, in  other  words,  "creative." 

A  poetic  painter  certainly  does  not  write 
verses,  nor  need  he  be  a  painter  of  poetry ; 
he  wins  his  title  to  the  name  of  "  creative  " 
artist  simply  by  virtue  of  achievements 
strictly  within  his  own  field.  But  he  must 
be  something  more  than  the  most  brilliant 
of  virtuosi,  a  man,  in  short,  with  a  deep 
craving  to  express  through  bis  art  his  own 
rich  and  original  nature.  Millet  was  feeling 
his  way  towards  a  true  expression  of  his 
peculiar  vision,  but  he  had  not  sounded  the 
depths  of  his  heart. 

In  the  spring  of  the  Year  of  Revolutions, 
however,  he  fell  most  dangerously  ill,  and  in 
his  dire  strait  was  reduced  to  sign-painting, 
and  to  designing  for  the  covers  of  songs. 
He  did  not  always  even  dispose  of  his  work : 
once  the  door  was  shut  in  his  face,  but  be 
was  deeply  thankful  for  the  temporary  help. 
And  a  great  change  was  at  hand.  One  night 
he  came  home  to  his  wife,  after  overhearing 
a  conversation  about  the  monotony  of  his 
pictures  while  standing  before  a  shop-window, 
and  made  a  serious  proposal  to  his  wife.  If 
she  consented  he  would  give  up  the  work 
into  which  he  could  not  put  his  heart,  and 
henceforward  be  free  to  do  what  he  had  long 
been  thinking  of.  But  it  must  entail  still 
harder  living, — more  suffering  for  the  partner 
of  his  fortunes, — and  he  refused  to  take  the 
step  without  her  leave. 

Madame  Millet's  answer  breathed  her 
spirit :  "  I  am  ready  :  do  as  you  will."  And 
that  brave  answer  opened  a  new  world  to 
the  painter  and  a  new  art  to  the  world.  To 
the  last  twenty-seven  years  of  his  life  Millet 
owes  entirely  his  claim  to  have  made  paint 
and  canvas  speak  a  new  language,  to  have 
discovered  a  new  range  of  stops  in  the  vast 
and  complete  organ  of  Art.  To  the  Salon 
of  1848  he  had  sent  a  Winnower ;  he  was 
now  painting  The  Hay  makers,  and  could  not 
find  a  countrywoman  for  his  model  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Seine.  When  the  Second 
Revolution  of  June  1849  broke  out,  and  the 
cholera  reached  its  height,  Millet,  with  a 
famous  etcher  by  name  Jacqi.e,  determined 
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r4;o  join  a  little  colony  of  painters  who  have 
re-created  French  landscape.  Wishing  to 
break  for  ever  with  the  old  Italian  Dream- 
land, which  their  great  countryman  Claude 
had  bathed  in  sunshine  and  fancy,  these 
men  had  withdrawn  to  the  wonderful  sylvan 
beauties  that  lie  for  leagues  round  the 
stately  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  and  that 
startle  the  traveller  into  delight  and  admir- 
.  ation  only  thirty  miles  south  of  Paris.  They 
had  made  their  home  at  Barbizon,  and  there 
Millet  hired  with  Jacque  a  couple  of  cottage 
rooms  as  studios. 

They  went  for  a  few  months,  and  they 
stayed  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  more.  But 
they  were  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  at 
first  that  they  could  not  paint.  The  majesty 
of  the  old  forest,  its  polished  stems  and  roof 
of  greenery,  the  virgin  freshness  of  the 
underwood  and  the  cool  shade  of  the  granite 
rockeries  which  Nature  has  built  in  this 
country,  above  all,  the  pastures  and  the 
■fields,  like  islets  of  pastoral  life  in  this  ocean 
of  verdure,  intoxicated  their  senses  with 
beauty  and  perfume.  "  Millet  found  his 
dream  lying  before  him  ;  he  touched  his  own 
sphere,  and  felt  the  blood  of  his  family  in 
his  veins  :  he  became  again  a  peasant."  The 
chef  oVozuvrv  which  he  sent  to  the  Salon 
next  year  was  the  expression  of  these  awak- 
ened memories. 

The  famous  Sower  has  the  grand  gait  of 
3,  Norman  youth  ;  the  hill  which  he  descends 
is  one  of  those  slopes  on  his  father's  farm 
which  lead  from  the  heights  upon  the  cliff. 
"We  need  not  ask  whose  thoughts  are  buried 
under  that  tightly-drawn  cap.  Millet  painted 
this  figure  in  such  a  fever  that  he  found  his 
canvas  too  short,  and  had  to  begin  it  afresh. 
The  passion  of  his  second  picture  was  more 
subdued;1  it  lost  too  in  piquant  detail,  to 
gain  perhaps  in  largeness  and  concentration 
of  design.  But  what  is  it  that  rivets  our 
interest  in  this  apparently  unstudied  figure 
outlined  against  the  newly-turned  earth  and 
the  lowering  sky  1  "  Night  is  covering  the 
hill-side  with  her  grey  wings,  the  last  gleam 
■of  sunshine  lights  up  a  team  of  oxen  to  the 
•right  at  the  end  of  their  furrow,  on  the 
left  there  follows  a  cloud  of  pecking  birds. 
•Only  the  sower,  absorbed  in  his  sacred  func- 
tion, flings  around  him  with  rhythmic  step 
and  superb  gesture  the  bread  of  the  future." 

Millet  has  felt  the  simple  solemn  grandeur 
■of  the  act,  the  time,  and  the  place,  and  has 

1  M.  Sensier  describes  the  first  Sower  as  a  young 
{fellow  of  wild  aspect,  in  a  red  shirt  and  bhie  breeches, 
his  legs  wrapped  in  wisps  of  straw,  and  his  hat  torn 

oy  the  weather. 


imparted  to  us  the  power  of  feeling  it  too 
— that  is  all.  "  It  is  the  human  side  of  art 
which  interests  me,"  he  writes  from  Barbizon; 
"  but  the  gay  side  never  shows  itself  to  me. 
I  don't  know  where  it  is,  I  have  never  seen 
it.  The  gayest  thing  I  know  is  the  calm, 
the  silence,  which  is  so  sweet  either  in  the 
forest  or  in  the  cultivated  land.  You  will 
admit  that  it  is  always  very  dreamy  and  a 
sad  dream,  though  often  very  delicious."  He 
carried  out  his  idea  in  various  series  of 
pictures  and  etchings  devoted  to  the  life  of 
the  toiler,  seen  just  as  he  saw  it  around  him, 
but  through  a  mist  of  poetry  and  tenderness. 
He  shrunk  from  no  fact  as  too  sordid  or  too 
lowly.  Some  of  his  designs  have  the  search- 
ing yet  comprehensive  grandeur  of  Holbein, 
with  an  added  sweetness. 

"  You  are  sitting,"  he  says,  "  under  a  tree 
enjoying  its  comfort  and  quiet,  when  you  see 
coming  from  a  narrow  path  a  poor  creature 
loaded  with  fagots.  The  unexpected  and 
always  surprising  way  in  which  this  figure 
strikes  you,  instantly  reminds  you  of  the 
common  and  melancholy  lot  of  humanity — 
weariness.  It  is  always  like  the  impression  of 
La  Fontaine's  Wood  cutter  1  in  the  fable  : — 

1  What  pleasure  has  he  had  since  the  day  of  his  birth  ? 
Who  so  poor  as  he  in  the  whole  wide  earth  V  " 

We  must  look  at  his  crayon  of  a  Wood- 
cutter to  understand  what  he  means  by 
such  words. 

It  is  the  penetration  and  depth  of  his 
sympathy  which  make  his  presentment  of 
labour  in  the  bare  fields  as  fascinating 
whether  it  be  digging  or  gleaning  among 
the  high  wheat  or  the  sweet  hay -ricks. 
"  Sometimes  in  places  where  the  land  is 
sterile  "—we  may  fall  back  on  his  own 
words — "  you  see  figures  hoeing  and  digging. 
From  time  to  time  one  raises  himself  and 
straightens  his  back,  as  they  call  it,  wiping 
his  forehead  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 
'Thou  shalt  eat  thy  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
thy  brow.'  Is  this  the  gay  jovial  work 
some  people  would  have  us  believe  in  ?  But 
nevertheless,  to  me  it  is  true  humanity  and 
great  poetry." 

Let  us  look  at  Millet  now  in  his  new  home. 
It  was  nothing  but  a  peasant's  house  with 
three  narrow,  low  rooms,  which  served  as 
studio,  kitchen,  and  bed-room  for  his  wife 
and  his  three  children.  Later  he  enlarged 
it  by  two  more  bed-rooms  for  his  growing 
family,  and  built  a  studio  at  the  end  of  the 
garden,  and  here  he  led  his  double  life  as 

1  Death  and  the  Wood-cutter  is  the  name  of  one  of 
his  pictures. 
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peasant  painter  ;  in  the  morning  digging, 
planting,  sowing,  or  reaping,  and  after  the 
mid-day  meal  retiring  into  his  cold  and  dark 
sanctuary,  where,  despite  the  want  of  light, 
he  accomplished  most  of  his  precious  work. 
On  the  wall  he  had  drawn  in  chalk,  in  the 
broad  and  mysterious  handling  of  which  he 
was  a  master,  a  vision  very  dear  to  him — the 
lovely  idyl  of  Ruth  and  Boaz.  But  he 
suffered  from  severe  headache  if  he  stayed 
too  long  in  this  rude  studio,  and  to  avoid  its 
approach  he  would  go  away  into  field  and 
forest  and  walk  feverishly  about  till  the 
fresh  air  dissipated  the  cloud.  Then,  says 
M.  Sensier,  who  often  followed  him  in  these 
rambles,  he  would  climb  the  magic-looking 
rocks  of  Fontainebleau,  leaping  like  a  stag 
with  a  single  bound  to  their  summit ;  the 
labourer's  sabots  on  his  feet,  and  clad  in  a 
red  sailor's  jacket,  with  a  weather-beaten 
straw-hat. 

Millet  must  have  justified  the  nickname 
he  received  from  his  fellow-students  in  Dela- 
roche's  studio,  and  must  have  seemed  a 
perfect  "  old  man  of  the  woods."  But  his 
playful  gambols  were  succeeded  by  moments 
of  entire  rest  and  delight  in  Nature.  "  My 
God,"  he  would  cry,  "how  good  it  is  under 
the  heaven !  "  and  again,  "  I  don't  know 
anything  more  delicious  than  to  lie  on  the 
heather  and  look  up  at  the  sky." 

His  words,  "  I  work  like  a  gang  of  slaves  : 
the  day  seems  five  months  long,"  describe 
how  the  time  flew,  all  too  short  for  his 
numerous  projects.  When  the  shadows 
began  to  fall  he  would  rush  to  the  forest 
and  wonder  to  himself  what  the  trees  were 
saying  to  one  another ;  he  did  not  know 
their  language,  but  of  one  thing  he  left  sure, 
"  that  they  don't  make  puns."  "  How 
beautiful  it  is!"  he  writes;  "I  come  back 
every  time  crushed  ;  so  calm,  such  a  terrible 
grandeur,  that  I  find  myself  really  fright- 
ened." Yet  we  should  be  greatly  mistaken  if 
we  supposed  that  Millet  was  always  sad  and 
pensive ;  he  was  rather  like  a  child  who 
never  seeks  to  conceal  his  mood,  whether  it 
be  gay  or  sorrowful,  except  that  his  refined 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others,  and 
his  reluctance  to  thrust  his  despondency  upon 
them,  led  him  often  to  assume  a  cheerfulness 
that  he  was  far  from  enjoying. 

His  troubles  did  not,  however,  always 
oppress  him  at  Barbizon.  At  his  table  he 
loved  to  see  all  his  little  children,  his  friends, 
and  those  who  cared  for  his  art.  It  was  a 
numerous  gathering  and  always  gay  :  Millet 
was  its  soul,  full  of  quiet  yet  pungent 
humour.      "While   others    talked    he    would 


keep  drawing  on  the  table-cloth  with  the 
point  of  his  knife  whatever  came  into  his 
head.  Every  now  and  then  we  hear  the 
same  gentle  laugh  through  the  serious  out- 
pourings of  his  correspondence.  More  than 
once  we  find  him  referring  to  the  excitement 
which  his  letters  from  Sensier  (who  was  in 
one  of  the  public  offices) — "a  red  seal  and 
all  the  prettiness  possible" — caused  in  the 
village.  "If  you  could  only  see  the  respect 
with  which  the  postman  gives  them  to  me, 
hat  in  hand, — a  thing  quite  out  of  the  com- 
mon,— saying  with  the  greatest  unctuousness, 
'  From  the  Minister  ! '  It  gives  me  a  posi- 
tion, it  increases  my  credit,  for  a  letter  with 
the  Minister's  seal  is  of  course  from  the 
Minister  !  "  "  What  a  pity  the  cows  don't 
paint,"  he  writes  in  an  hour  of  melan- 
choly, when  describing  a  beautiful  pastoral 
landscape. 

Tenderness  and  humour  generally  go  to- 
gether :  nowhere  does  Millet  appear  in  so 
charming  a  light  as  in  his  treatment  of 
children.  He  loved  to  gather  them  round 
him  in  the  evening — no  matter  what  had  been 
the  day's  anxieties — and  to  listen  to  their 
prattle  and  hear  of  all  their  little  adventures. 
They  knew  that  he  never  came  from  Paris 
without  a  wonderful  treasure  of  toys ;  but 
sometimes  when  his  footsteps  brought  them 
to  the  door  he  had  to  damp  their  expecta- 
tions with  his  transparent  little  fiction,  "  I 
was  too  late,  and  the  shop  was  shut."  Poor 
Millet !  that  day  he  was  thinking  of  the  un- 
sold pictures  in  the  great  city  he  had  just 
quitted,  and  the  unpaid  bills  at  Barbizon ; 
the  baker  had  to  be  thought  of  before  the 
toy-maker.  To  the  end  he  never  lost  his 
love  of  children,  and  many  a  canvas  and 
sheet  has  he  consecrated  to  "  their  charming 
awkwardness,  their  delightful  greediness,  the 
faltering  of  their  first  steps,  and  their  sleep 
like  the  sleep  of  flowers." 

He  loved  to  paint  them,  says  Sensier,  from 
the  hour  of  their  birth  until  they  grew  tall 
and  began  to  read  :  and  he  had  plenty  of 
models, — nine  children  of  his  own. 

It  was  a  happy  thing  for  him  indeed  that 
new  ties  were  springing  up  around  him  to 
replace  the  old  ones.  His  dear  old  grand- 
mother died  in  the  beginning  of  1851  ;  she 
had  shared  in  his  life — sometimes  even  in  his 
thoughts — to  the  end  by  her  loving  letters, 
but  she  had  not  held  his  hand,  as  she  fondly 
prayed,  for  a  long  long  time  before  her  flight. 
Her  last  years  were  somewhat  saddened  :  it 
was  harder  than  ever  to  make  two  ends  meet 
on  the  little  Norman  farm.  Millet  when  he 
heard  the  bad  news  refused  to  speak  for  days ; 
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now  and  then  they  caught  the  words,  "  Oh, 
why  could  I  not  have  seen  her  once  more  1 " 

But  he  could  try  at  least  to  redeem  the 
future  by  redoubling  his  care  for  his  mother. 
The  two  poor  women  had  lain  awake  think- 
ing and  calculating  no  doubt  how  Francois 
with  his  growing  family  could  keep  above 
the  stream.  Now  she  was  alone,  even  her 
daughters  were  marrying,  and  her  sons 
leaving  home ;  the  little  patrimony  was 
dwindling  away.  There  is  a  touching  letter 
from  her,  written  after  a  summer  of  sick 
waiting.  "  My  poor  child,  if  you  could  only 
come  before  the  winter !  I  have  such  a  great 
desire  to  see  you  one  single  time  more.  I 
think  of  you  oftener  than  you  imagine  ;  I  am 
tired  of  suffering  in  body  and  soul."  She 
can  neither  rest  nor  sleep  when  she  thinks 
of  his  future ;  she  longs  to  know  the  little 
details  that  are  so  precious  to  affectionate 
women ;  she  wonders  whether  the  news 
about  the  revolutions  can  be  true,  and  fears 
he  may  get  caught.  "  Will  you  come  soon  1 " 
she  concludes.  "  Ah  !  if  I  had  wings  to  fly 
to  you  !  I  end  by  kissing  you  with  all  my 
heart.    "With  all  possible  love,  your  mother." 

Two  years  later  Millet  came,  but  came 
too  late.  At  Gruchy  he  met  his  seven 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  according  to  French 
custom  they  divided  the  inheritance.  Fran- 
cois only  asked  for  his  great-uncle's  books, 
and  the  great  oak  wardrobe  which  descended 
from  father  to  son ;  he  left  his  share  of  the 
farm  to  one  of  his  brothers ;  two  more  who 
wished  to  paint  found  a  home  at  Barbizon. 
The  memory  of  his  mother's  sorrows  he 
consecrated  in  a  picture,  Waiting,  which 
he  sent  to  the  Salon  eight  years  later.  The 
story  is  from  the  Apocrypha.  The  aged  old 
people  are  Tobit  and  his  wife,  who  seem  to 
search  for  Tobias  in  the  land  that  lies  be- 
yond the  setting  sun.  The  wood,  the  road, 
the  home,  the  rustic  solitude — "a  painted 
silence," — and  the  sentiment  which  they  en- 
shrine, were  a  page  out  of  the  painter's  filial 
heart. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  reader  may  be  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  Millet  failed  to 
smooth  his  mother's  pillow  during  that  last 
sad  illness.  There  is  an  explanation,  only 
too  good  a  one,  but  it  belongs  to  a  chapter 
in  Millet's  biography  (we  cannot  say  in  his 
life,  for  it  runs  all  through  his  life)  which 
we  shall  do  best  to  pass  in  silence  here. 
That  chapter  if  written  would  be  inscribed 
11  His  Poverty,"  and  it  would  contain  a 
terrible  record.  The  struggle  was  incessant ; 
it  was  no  distant  cloud,  but  a  perpetual 
rain  of   chilling  misery.      The   baker   and 


butcher  were  at  his  door  ready  to  sell  him 
up,  his  friends  were  in  vain  endeavouring 
to  dispose  for  a  few  francs  pictures  which 
now  fetch  as  many  thousands,  his  children 
were  asking  for  bread.  But  he  never  lost 
dignity,  and  seldom  lost  heart.  "  In  art," 
he  said,  "  you  have  to  give  your  skin."  At 
times  he  had  dark  thoughts  of  suicide ;  but 
the  very  horrible  death  of  an  artist  named 
Villardi  by  his  own  hand,  in  the  house  of 
their  common  friend  Rousseau,  must  have 
driven  such  an  idea  for  ever  from  his  mind. 
"  Could  he  have  beheld,  before  killing  him- 
self, the  hideous  scene  on  which  the  dawn 
would  lighten,  I  think  he  would  have  stopped 
short,"  he  says,  describing  the  event  to  a 
friend.  And  again  :  "  How  heavy  is  the 
atmosphere  of  suicide  !  I  am  surrounded  by 
an  endless  nightmare  ....  He  (Villardi) 
would  not  endure  poverty.  Poverty !  why 
he  had  not  even  seen  it  in  the  distance." 
Certainly  the  Italian  with  a  private  income, 
and  unmarried,  had  not  lived  with  poverty 
as  a  familiar  friend  all  his  days  as  Millet 
had  done.  Listen  to  his  own  words  :  they 
are  the  echoes  of  his  struggle. 

11  Ah !  the  end  of  the  month ;  where 
shall  I  find  money  for  it  ?  for  the  children 
must  eat.  My  heart  is  all  black.  If  you 
knew  how  dark  the  future,  even  the  near 
future,  looks  !  At  least  let  me  work  to  the 
end.  I  have  a  series  of  headaches  which 
interrupt  my  work  very  often.  I  am  very 
much  behindhand  ....  One  understands 
what  Dante  makes  some  of  his  people  say, 
speaking  of  the  time  that  they  passed  on 
earth — the  time  of  their  debt." 

He  was  a  sufferer  physically  too  as  well 
as  morally.  His  headaches  big  and  little 
left  him  sometimes  "  scarcely  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  for  painting."  And  yet  these  were 
the  very  years  in  which  he  put  forth  his 
noblest  powers.  Not,  it  is  true,  in  idyls 
of  the  sea  and  sky,  and  delicate  human  forms 
like  the  dreams  of  Theocritus,  whom  he 
loved  and  actually  wished  to  translate  with 
his  pen  as  well  as  with  his  pencil ;  but  in 
solemn  Georgics  whose  burden  is  what  he 
calls  himself  once  "  the  cry  of  the  ground," 
and  which  answer,  as  deep  answers  to  deep, 
to  the  ploughman's  song  of  our  own  Burns. 
So  stern,  so  uncompromising  was  his  deliver- 
ance of  this  cry,  that  people  said  Millet  must 
be  a  socialist,  and  that  he  was  preaching 
upon  his  canvas  that  gospel  of  labour  which 
fermented  in  the  mind  of  France  long  before 
it  reached  our  own  shores.  But  he  rejected 
with  his  whole  soul  the  idea  of  pleading  any 
cause.    "  My  programme  is  work.    Thou  shaft 
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gain  thy  bread  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  was 
written  centuries  ago.  Immutable  destiny 
which  none  may  change  ....  What  every 
man  ought  to  do  is  to  try  to  do  better  .... 
That  for  me  is  the  only  path." 

None  the  less  did  he  "  write  the  memoirs 
of  his  own  soul,  and  paint  his  despair  at 
seeing  the  toilers  around  him  without  hope 
of  calm,  or  repose,  or  happiness."  His  very 
pigments  are  solid  and  heavy  as  the  earth 
which  they  so  often  depict ;  yet  he  raised 
everything  that  he  touched  to  his  ideal.  He 
lived  in  the  fields,  and  there  he  found  in- 
finite glories.  The  slow  and  sombre  drama 
of  rustic  life  seemed  to  him  steeped  in 
beauty.  Writing  about  his  critics,  he  says, 
"  I  see  as  well  as  they  do  the  little  flowers 
of  which  Christ  said,  that  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 
I  see  the  halos  of  dandelions,  and  the  sun 
also  which  spreads  out  beyond  the  world 
its  glory  in  the  clouds.  But  I  see  also  in 
the  plain  the  steaming  horses  at  work,  and 
in  a  rocky  place  a  man  all  worn  out  whose 
hau  !  has  been  heard  since  morning,  and  who 
rises  to  straighten  himself  a  moment  and 
breathe." 

It  is  not  everybody,  of  course,  who  can 
sympathise  with  the  profound  melancholy 
of  Millet's  work,  and  there  are  still  fewer 
perhaps  who  can  understand  at  its  true 
value  his  abnegation  of  beauty,  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  regard  it,  for  what  he  called 
the  beauty  of  expression.  Let  me  explain 
what  I  mean  from  his  own  words.  Late  in 
life  his  doctors  sent  him  to  the  gay  baths 
of  Yichy,  and  from  there  he  made  a  rapid 
excursion  to  the  mountainous  highlands  of 
Auvergne  in  Central  France  in  the  company 
of  a  dear  and  cultivated  young  friend.  On 
his  return  he  wrote  : 

"  My  head  is  full  of  all  we  saw  together  ab 
Auvergne.  Everything  dances  together  in 
my  brain :  calcined  ground,  sharp  rocks, 
splits,  barrenness  and  greeneries ;  the  glory 
of  God  dwelling  upon  the  heights,  and  other 
heights  veiled  in  darkness.  I  hope  all  these 
things  will  finally  arrange  themselves  and 
go  each  into  its  own  pigeon-hole." 

But  then  mark  how  and  when  he  was 
most  deeply  affected.  In  a  letter  to  another 
friend  he  opens  his  heart  : 

"  One  must  admit  that  the  things  one  sees 
out-of-doors  in  this  dull  weather  are  very 
touching,  and  are  a  great  compensation  for 
the  little  time  that  one  has  to  work.  / 
would  not  be  deprived  of  it  for  anything,  and 
if  it  were  proposed  to  take  me  to  the  South  for 
the  winter,  I  should  resolutely  refuse.     0  sad- 


ness of  field  and  wood!    I  should  miss  too 
much  in  not  seeing  you  !  " 

We  are  not  surprised  that  his  love  of 
landscape  absorbed  without  destroying  his 
old  passion  for  the  human  form.  "  0  aerial 
spaces,"  he  cries,  "  shall  I  never  be  allowed 
even  to  suggest  you?"  He  can  give  his 
friend  no  idea  of  fairy-like  frost,  and  the 
"treasures  of  the  snow,  to  which  the  Book 
of  Job  alludes."  He  notes  among  the  in- 
finite beauties  of  the  forest  the  "  little 
sprays  most  beautiful  of  all,  as  if  Nature 
wished  to  give  them  their  chance  to  retali- 
ate— poor  down-trodden  things." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  or  even  to 
mention  the  works  which  cost  their  painter 
so  dear.  In  the  case  of  one  who,  like  Millet, 
stands  quite  close  to  our  own  lives  and 
thoughts,  we  seek  to  go  behind  the  creations 
of  genius,  and  to  penetrate  the  nature  of  that 
genius  itself.  And  Millet  has  left  us  a  revela- 
tion of  himself,  transparent  as  the  waters  of 
a  pure  soul  always  prove  to  be  when  we  gaze 
into  their  depths,  instead  of  wilfully  troubling 
the  sediment  which  has  long  since  sunk  to 
the  bottom.  My  readers  will  have  noticed 
that  he  uses  words  with  the  vigour  of  his 
palette  to  paint  rather  than  to  describe  his 
glowing  emotions.  What  tenderness  and  yet 
what  force  breathes  beneath  his  language ! 
He  hates  the  sentimental  in  morals  as  much 
as  in  art.  "At  bottom  a  man  must  be 
touched  himself  in  order  to  touch  others." 
He  gives  up  himself  without  reserve. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  record  that  he 
wrote  a  most  beautiful  hand,  as  clear  as 
print,  indeed  clearer,  for  it  compels  your- 
attention;  perfectly  formed  and  finished,  and 
yet  so  sensitive  as  to  be  in  itself  a  rare 
index  of  character.  In  spite  of  his  nervous 
organisation,  he  thought  and  expressed  hiim 
self  with  wonderful  lucidity.  He  was  affable 
too ;  many  were  the  tokens  of  the  master  9 
hand  which  he  sent  to  distant  admirers — a 
wheat-ear  always  for  ladies,  and  a  pair  of 
sabots  for  men.  He  seems  to  have  exercised 
besides  over  superior  minds  a  singular  sorb 
of  charm.  Rousseau,  a  pedant  like  himself,' 
leaned  greatly  upon  him  ;  Decamps,  a  man 
of  the  world,  came  over  often  in  the  year 
11  like  a  poacher,"  leaving  his  horse  in  the 
village,  talking  for  hours  about  art,  though 
he  would  not  enter  the  house. 

In  the  evening,  leaning  on  the  wall  of  his 
garden,  and  "  watching  the  setting  sun  flood 
the  woods  and  plains  with  its  flaming 
vapours,"  great  thoughts  would  come  to 
him.  He  was  a  poet  both  by  reason  of  the 
eternal  freshness  of  his  ideas,  and  the  un- 
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failing  ease  with  which  they  were  uttered. 
•"  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  make  those  who  see 
my  work  feel  the  splendours  and  terrors  of 
the  night.  One  ought  to  be  able  to  make 
people  hear  the  songs,  the  silences,  and 
murniurings  of  the  air.  ...  Is  there  not 
something  terrible  in  thinking  of  these  lights 
which  rise  and  disappear,  century  after 
•century,  without  varying1?  They  light  both 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  men,  and  when  our 
world  goes  to  pieces,  the  beneficent  sun 
will  watch  without  pity  the  universal  deso- 
lation." 

In  the  famous  Angelus  he  has  sought  to 
■express  this  music  of  the  evening  hour  ;  it  is 
the  idyl  of  repose,  just  as  the  Sower  is  the  idyl 
of  action.  He  inclined  perhaps  more  and  more 
to  the  pastoral  and  the  homely.  The  life  of 
the  shepherd  and  the  shepherdess — those  of 
reality,  not  of  romance — fascinated  him,  and 
lie  fascinates  us  in  his  turn  by  his  present- 
ment of  their  pensive  poetic  life.  So  fertile 
was  his  imagination  that  his  ideas  overflowed 
into  crayon  sketches,  and  the  rapid  thought- 
charged  strokes  of  the  etching-needle.  And 
there  is  one  class  of  his  pictures  to  which 
we  have  not  even  alluded — those  canvases 
in  which  he  tried  to  translate  the  burden  of 
the  sea's  mystery,  its  dream-like  distances, 
iind  the  marriage  of  sky  and  water. 

This  last  artistic  aim  reminds  us  of  the 
journeys  which  he  loved  to  make  when  he 
had  a  little  money  and  time  to  spare,  to  his 
•old  Norman  home.  There  in  the  quaint 
gabled  street,  just  where  the  road  cuts  the 
village  in  two,  he  found  the  dear  home, 
•quiet  and  sombre  in  colour,  but  buried  in 
masses  of  vine  and  ivy,  its  grey  flint  warmed 
with  the  gathering  reddish  mosses.  He 
would  sit  down  thrilled  with  memories,  and 
try  to  fix  them  on  his  sketch — just  the  same 
voiceless  things  that  he  knew  from  the 
beginning,  for  Nature  does  not  grow  old 
and  lonely — but  linked  with  the  images  of 
those  whom  he  would  never  see  again  on 
earth.  House,  garden,  cider-mill,  stables, 
orchard,  hedges,  pastures,  and  the  covered 
ways  of  the  ancestral  home,  he  drew  them  all. 

One  evening,  during  one  of  his  earlier 
visits  to  Normandy,  he  was  returning  to 
-Crucliy ;  the  Angelus  was  ringing,  and  he 
-entered  the  cloor  cf  the  little  church  of 
Eculleville.  An  old  man  was  praying  at  the 
altar,  but  when  he  rose  he  struck  Millet 
gently  on  the  shoulder  with  the  word 
*'  Francois."  It  was  the  Abbe  Jean  Lebris- 
seux,  his  first  teacher.  We  can  fancy  how 
they  chatted  after  their  first  embrace,  tearful 
though  it  was.     "  And  the  Bible,  Francois," 


—  he  seemed  to  him  still  his  "dear  little 
child" — "  have  you  forgotten  it1?  and  the 
Psalms,  do  you  ever  read  them?"  Millet's 
answer  came  from  the  heart.  "  They  are  my 
breviary,"  he  said ;  "  I  get  from  them  all 
that  I  do." 

The  Bible  was  to  him  the  well  of  man's 
spiritual  waters,  and  his  art  was  essentially 
spiritual,  religious  ait  in  the  real  sense — ■ 
that  is,  art  having  its  fount  of  inspiration 
in  man's  apprehension  of  the  unseen  and 
the  eternal.  Millet,  it  is  true,  rarely 
attempted  it,  yet  he  conceived  of  it  with 
startling  grandeur.  Look  at  his  Christ 
Rising  from  the  Tomb  by  virtue  of  some 
unknown  power  which  transforms  the  poor 
crucified  body  into  a  floating,  glorious  form, 
from  which  the  grave-clothes  fall  away,  and 
at  the  sight  of  which  the  soldiers  are  as 
dead  men.  Or  listen  to  his  dirge  over  the 
catastrophes  that  overwhelmed  prehistoric 
man.  "  It  must  have  been  fearful,  grinding 
in  its  jaws  a  generation  of  men,  when  the 
great  waves  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  alone  the  Spirit  of  God  survived  the 
disaster.  'And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters.'  Poussin  alone 
perhaps  understood  this  end  of  the  world." 

Poussin,  by  the  bye,  the  old  Norman  giant 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  one  of  his 
heroes.  He  had  many,  but  he  admired  and 
chose  as  companions  and  teachers  first  of  all 
those  of  his  own  race,  such  as  Poussin, 
Montaigne,  and  Palissy.  Not  that  his 
sympathies  were  narrow  :  I  have  mentioned 
already  the  extraordinary  breadth  of  his 
reading.  Let  me  add  that  his  love  of  art 
was  just  as  wide.  It  extended  far  beyond 
his  own  circle  of  life  and  work  to  what  he 
called  the  "  natural  and  human  art "  of 
Japan,  and  he  showed  his  affection  for  the 
latter  by  his  passion  for  collecting  it. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  Millet  was 
glad  to  surrender  for  a  fixed  income  of  £480 
all  the  pictures  and  drawings  he  could  pro- 
duce in  the  year.  Before  he  died  his 
Angelus  sold  for  upwards  of  four  times  that 
sum.  Recognition  came  at  last :  '*  the 
Government  had  taken  seventeen  years  to 
find  out  that  Millet  was  a  master."  When, 
in  1808,  he  sent  nothing  to  the  Salon,  they 
conferred  on  him  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  Just  twelve  months  before  his 
wife  and  himself  had  stopped  a  famous  living 
painter  on  the  stairs  of  his  friend  Rousseau's 
cottage,  as  he  bore  news  of  the  same  honour 
to  the  dying  landscapist's  bedside.  Tre- 
mendous applause  greeted  Millet's  name 
that  summer's  day  in  the   Grand  Salon  of 
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the  Louvre,  where  the  rewards  of  the  year 
are  distributed. 

But  he  was  to  pass  before  long  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  praise.  The  storm  of 
war,  1870-71,  rolled  over  France  to  be  suc- 
ceeded in  Paris  by  something  much  more 
terrible  than  a  foreign  soldiery.  Millet's 
heart  bled  for  his  country  during  the  first, 
and  beat  fast  with  indignation  during  the 
second  trouble.  The  Communard  artists  of 
Paris — a  strange  man,  Courbet,  at  their 
head — made  him  a  member  of  their  Federa- 
tion. He  refused  the  honour  with  horror. 
That  was  worse  than  the  danger  of  being 
blown  to  pieces  as  a  Prussian  spy,  because  of 
using  his  note-book  and  pencil. 

Millet's  fame  had  come,  but  came  too  late. 
Its  echo  reached  him  even  from  the  New 
World.  His  pictures  were  selling  at  high 
prices ;  strangers  and  foreigners  wrote  to 
thank  him  for  the  new  meaning  he  had  read 
into  Life  and  Nature.  Best  of  all,  he  was 
asked  by  the  Republic  to  assist  in  the  decor- 
ation of  the  Pantheon,  a  sort  of  temple  to 
the  great  men  of  Fiance,  and  actually 
received  from  the  Minister  of  State  the 
first  instalment  of  the  £2000  which  he  was 
to  be  paid  for  his  labours.  But  his  eyes 
were  failing — a  terrible  misfortune  for  a 
painter, — his  friends,  so  he  fancied,  were 
falling  away,  and  his  constitution  was  break- 
ing up. 

Still  he  painted  bravely — the  old  Norman 
village  on  the  cliff,  the  peasants  and  their 


cattle,  and  Nature  the  mother  of  both. 
His  divining-rod  was  still  in  his  hand:  he 
distrusted  himself,  but  he  had  no  doubts 
about  the  master-passion  of  his  whole  exist- 
ence. Only  he  felt  that  life  was  closing  too 
soon,  that  he  died  just  as  he  began  to  see 
clearly  into  Nature  and  Art. 

The  December  of  1874  brought  frequent 
attacks  of  fever  with  fits  of  delirium.  "  If 
my  body  is  weakened,"  he  writes,  "my 
heart  is  not  colder."  During  the  intervals 
of  repose  he  took  a  long  and  loving  farewell 
of  his  children  and  friends.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  he  had  taken  to  his  bed,  never  to 
rise  again.  One  clay,  early  in  January,  he 
was  lying  asleep  between  two  attacks  of 
fever,  when  he  was  awakened  by  the  report 
of  firearms  and  the  baying  of  hounds.  A 
poor  stag,  frenzied  with  terror,  had  jumped 
the  fences  and  taken  refuge  in  a  neighbour's 
garden.  It  was  cruelly  butchered ;  and 
Millet,  who  never  liked  hunters  or  hunting, 
exclaimed,  "It  is  an  omen." 

He  was  right :  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th  of  January,  1875,  he  breathed 
his  last. 

"  If  God  chastens  those  whom  He  loves, 
and  gives  them  a  high  place  above,"  he  had 
written  in  his  simple  way  to  a  dear  friend 
at  a  time  of  trouble,  "  you  must  have  a  very 
glorious  seat  in  Paradise."  He  too  was 
one  of  those  "  who  rest  from  their  labours, 
and  their  works  do  follow  them." 
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IM  thought  it  the  prettiest  spot 
in  the  whole  village,  and  per- 
haps he  was  right,  though  it 
was  not  saying  much  for  the 
*  \  ML  '  ®  village,  nor  for  Tim's  favourite 
spot  either.  The  village  was 
scattered  and  ugly,  in  the 
flattest  part  of  a  flat  county.  The  four  cross 
roads  met  at  a  sign-post,  and  were  guiltless 
of  a  wayside  tree  or  a  particle  of  shelter 
from  sun  or  storm.  The  dreary  stretches  of 
market-garden  land,  field  after  field  of  cab- 
bage and  wallflower,  were  not  beautiful  in 
themselves.  But  here,  in  this  little  corner, 
with  a  grass-field  on  one  side  and  a  small 
plantation    of    oaks    and   firs  on  the  other, 


there  was  something  pleasanter — unlike  the 
rest  of  the  village. 

Yet  if  you  had  seen  it  you  might  have 
wondered  what  made  the  boy  so  fond  of  it, 
for  his  favourite  spot  was  little  more  than  a 
ditch  with  a  tiny  brook  running  through  it. 
It  was  a  dear  little  brook,  however,  and  Tim 
loved  it.  He  would  spend  hours  there  in 
the  hot  summer  weather,  the  breeze  blowing 
through  his  ragged  shirt  and  over  the  bare 
knees  that  his  tattered  breeches  would  not 
cover.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  had  no 
home  of  his  own  that  he  loved  that  little 
corner  so  well,  and  it  may  have  been  that 
having  no  father  or  mother,  brother  or 
sister,  he  was  fonder  of  the  birds  and  mice 
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that  lived  in  the  bank,  and  the  minnows, 
sticklebacks,  and  miller's  thumbs  that  darted 
about  in  the  clear  water. 

They  seemed  to  know  that,  and  under- 
stand him,  as  birds,  and  mice,  and  fish  have 
a  way  of  understanding  those  who  love  them. 
The  woodlark,  whose  nest  was  in  the  bank 
not  six  yards  from  where  Tim  lay,  came  and 
went,  fed  her  young  brood,  and  except  for  a 
glance  now  and  then,  seemed  to  trouble  her 
head  very  little  about  him.  The  robins 
would  almost  eat  from  his  hand — indeed  in 
the  winter  they  did  take  their  crumbs  from 
him — such  crumbs  as  he  could  spare  from 
his  scanty  meals — almost  as  scanty  and 
uncertain  as  the  robin's  own. 

The  dormouse  on  the  other  side  of  the  bank 
went  about  her  business  without  any  fear  of 
him  ;  even  the  fish  seemed  to  know  him.  The 
little  brook  made  a  bubbling  music,  and  Tim 
would  lie  and  listen  to  it,  until  he  fancied  he 
understood  what  it  was  saying.  In  the 
village  the  people  all  laughed  at  him,  and 
he  often  got  blows  and  hard  words  from  the 
woman  who  had  taken  him  in  when  his 
mother  died,  but  Tim  was  always  gentle — 
too  gentle,  they  often  said, 

"He  didn't  seem  to  have  no  sperret," 
Mrs.  Brown  would  complain ;  "  and  as  for 
sense,  my  boy  Bill,  who's  two  years  younger, 
'ud  beat  him  holler  at  anything.  He  don't 
seem  to  learn  neither,  and  they  say  he's  a 
dunce  at  school,  so  you  see  the  poor  thing 
don't  seem  fit  for  nothing." 

Tim  was  lazy  ;  he  loved  lying  on  a  bank 
better  than  running  an  errand,  and  he  seemed 
more  ready  to  listen  to  the  robins  than  to 
the  schoolmaster's  explanations  of  how  two 
and  two  make  four.  This  was  how  Tim  had 
got  the  imputation  of  being  a  "  dunce,"  and 
"  stupid,"  names  that  the  other  boys  did  not 
fail  to  remember,  and  call  after  him  as  he 
went  along  the  road  in  his  rags. 

Thus  he  was  known  to  every  one  as  the 
stupidest,  laziest,  most  ragged,  and  most 
useless  boy  in  the  village.  The  clergyman 
had  several  times  spoken  to  him,  and  the 
schoolmaster  (it  was  before  these  days  of 
school-boards  and  compulsory  education)  was 
often  compelled,  as  he  said  himself,  to  flog  the 
boy  as  an  example  to  the  others.  Tim  was 
quiet  enough,  even  Mrs.  Brown  owned  that 
—  too  quiet,  she  always  said  ;  and  he  was  a 
good  boy  in  his  way,  and  went  to  church  as 
long  as  he  had  any  Sunday  clothes  to  wear, 
but  as  they  grew  ragged  and  began  to  drop 
to  pieces,  and  no  one  gave  him  new  ones, 
Mrs.  Brown  declared  that  he  could  no  longer 
present    himself    in   the  porch  in  company 


with  her  two  tidy  boys,  and  so  he  was  left 
to  lie  all  Sunday  beside  his  beloved  stream. 

It  was  a  glorious  Sunday  early  in  July, 
and  Tim  had  crept  into  the  shade  of  a 
willow,  and  lay  there  very  still.  The  brook 
bubbled  along  close  to  his  head,  and  above 
in  the  willow  a  tomtit  jumped  and  twittered. 
The  boy  had  been  crying  bitterly  that  day, 
for  with  all  his  love  of  nature  and  his  idle- 
ness, there  were  time.}  when  he  felt  that  he 
ought  to  be  fit  for  something  instead  of 
"  good  for  nothing,"  as  they  all  called  him. 
He  was  just  growing  quieter  when  he  heard 
the  tramp  of  a  man's  footstep  coming  along 
the  path,  and  just  in  the  shade  of  the  next 
willow  some  one  paused,  and  threw  himself 
down  on  the  grass  with  a  sigh. 

Tim  peeped  to  see  who  had  invaded  his 
own  particular  spot,  and  he  saw  it  was  a 
stranger — a  man,  the  like  of  whom  Tim  had 
never  seen  before.  He  looked  neither  young 
nor  old,  yet  Tim  could  not  guess  his  age. 
His  hair  was  a  reddish  brown,  as  was  his 
beard  and  moustache,  and  his  face  was  a 
clear,  pale  colour.  But  his  eyes,  which  were 
very  blue,  had  a  far-away  look,  which  changed 
to  one  so  keen  and  piercing  when  he  was 
roused,  that  they  looked  older  than  any 
other  part  of  his  face,  they  seemed  to  know 
so  much.  They  were  wonderful  eyes.  Tim 
lay  very  still  and  gazed  at  them,  for  the 
stranger  was  sitting  with  his  face  turned 
towards  the  boy,  looking  up  through  the 
willow  into  the  sky  beyond. 

"  Shakespeare  was  very  right — but  then  he 
nearly  always  was,"  said  the  man  aloud,  and 
Tim  liked  his  voice  as  much  as  he  liked  his 
looks.  "It  is  not  only  in  the  forest  of 
Arden  that 

'  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.'  " 

Tim  lay  breathless,  listening,  but  for  some 
time  all  was  silent,  and  the  boy  saw  that 
the  stranger  had  taken  a  book  from  his 
knapsack,  and  was  reading  to  himself.  Gradu- 
ally he  began  to  murmur  the  words,  and 
from  a  murmur  the  sound  became  audible, 
and  Tim  drank  in  the  words  that  were  so 
far  above  what  he  could  understand,  but 
which  came  to  him  like  a  new  life — some- 
thing hitherto  unknown,  but  for  which  he 
had  longed  unknowingly. 

' '  Like  a  rose  embowered 
In  its  own  green  leaves, 
By  warm  winds  deflowered, 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  those  heavy- 
winded  thieves. 
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"Sound  of  vernal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain -awakened  flowers, 
All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,   and   clear,  and   fresh,  thy  music  doth 
surpass, 

"  Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine  : 
I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine." 

And  so  on,  until,  though  the  full  sense  was 
hidden  from  him,  Tim  seemed  under  a  spell, 
and  thought  he  could  listen  to  that  for  ever. 

"Teach  me  half  the  gladness 
That  thy  brain  must  know  ; 
Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow — 
The  world  would  listen  then  as  I  am  listening 
now." 

II. 

There  was  silence  after  that,  and  the  far- 
away look  came  into  the  stranger's  eyes  as 
Tim  watched  spell-bound,  and  then,  unable 
to  resist  the  impulse,  and  forgetting  that  his 
presence  was  unknown,  he  said — 

"  Oh  !  I  say,  please  do  that  again  !  " 

The  man  started  and  looked  down  at  Tim 
with  the  keen,  piercing  look  that  the  boy 
had  seen  once  before ;  then  he  spoke  with  a 
smile. 

"  Do  what  again  ? " 

"Why  that — that  you  was  sayin'.  I — I 
never  beared  anythin'  like  it  afore — 'cept  in 
church,  when  they  was  singin'  the  hymns." 

"And  you  like  it?  you  care  to  listen?" 
and  the  glance  took  in  Tim's  rags,  bare 
feet,  and  earnest,  brooding  eyes. 

'*  I'd  like  to  listen  all  day  !  "  Then,  with 
a  sudden  smile  that  rippled  all  over  his  thin, 
pale  face :  "I  reckon  you'd  be  tired  first." 

The  stranger  answered  the  smile,  and 
opened  his  book  once  more,while  Tim  listened 
eagerly.  Once  or  twice  a  puzzled  look  made 
the  reader  pause  for  Tim's  questioning,  but 
more  often  he  merely  drank  it  in,  not  caring 
to  understand  the  full  meaning,  but  feeling 
how  beautiful  and  how  far  beyond  him  it 
all  was. 

When  it  was  over  Tim  lay  face  downwards, 
and  there  was  a  long  pause. 

It  came  like  a  shock  to  Tim  when  the 
stranger  said  in  a  very  different  tone — 

"  What  is  your  name,  my  boy  ?  " 

"Tim— Tim  Arundel." 

"  Do  you  go  to  school  ? " 

Tim  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"  Master,  he  beats  me  'cos  I  doesn't  learn 
my  tables." 

"  Can  you  read?  " 


"  Yes — I  can  read  hymns." 

"Wnat  do  you  do  with  yourself  all 
day?" 

"  I  lies  here  mostly — and  the  brook — " 
Tim  stopped  short. 

"Tell  me,"  said  the  stranger  gently;  and 
Tim,  after  one  swift  glance  into  his  facer 
continued — 

"  I  don't  know — I  don't  understand  it, 
and  can't  say  it — only  sometimes  it  seems  as 
if  the  brook  was  just  tellin'  me  things — like 
as  if  it  was  talking — and  the  birds,  and  the 
bees,  and  all  the  live  things  along  the  bank 
here ;  and  it  makes  me  think,  and  wish 
things,  until— until — "  and  Tim's  head  sank 
with  a  sudden,  irrepressible  sob. 

The  stranger  put  out  his  hand  and  laid 
it  without  a  moment's  hesitation  on  the 
shock  head  that  lay  among  the  grasses  close 
to  him. 

"Are  you  happy  at  home,  Tim?" 

"  I  haven't  got  no  real  home,"  said  Tim. 
"I  should  be  in  the  workhus  if  it  warn't 
for  Mrs.  Brown.  But  I  don't  seem  to  do- 
no  good — nowheres — for  they  beats  me  at 
home  'cause  I'm  stupid,  and  they  beats  me 
at  school  'cause  I'm  a  dunce,  and  I'd  rather 
be  a  bird  or  a  mouse,  and  live  out  here  all 
the  time  if  I  could." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  brook,  and 
the  birds,  and  the  bees  say  to  you?"  asked 
the  stranger,  looking  down  into  the  clear 
water  where  the  sticklebacks  darted  to  and 
fro  in  their  glorious  summer  colouring. 

"  I — I  cant,"  said  Tim,  with  a  fresh  burst 
of  tears  ;  "  and  that's  it  !  It  seems  to  come 
into  my  head,  and  I  feels  it  and  knows  it 
all,  but  I  can't  say  it  or  put  words  to  it.  I 
don't  seem  to  know  the  words,  but  that — 
what  you  read — seems  to  say  it  and  more 
too.     That  was  real  beautiful !  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  !     But,  Tim,  can  you  tell  me 
nothing  of  these  thoughts  ?  " 
Tim  pondered. 

"  I  don't  know  ;  it's  like — like  summer  and 
sunshine  all  the  day,  and  the  way  the  moon 
shines  in  the  brook  by  nights,  and  like — 
like  music  and  singin',  and  angels  with 
lovely  faces.  And  then  it  grows  shady,  and 
the  sad  part  comes,  and  I  thinks  of  mother. 
The  water-rat  always  seems  to  say  how  nice 
her  hole  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  bank, 
and  her  soft  warm  coat  fits  her  so  much 
better  than — "  and  Tim  broke  off  with  an 
expressive  look  at  his  rags. 

"  Is  there  no  one  to  whom  you  belong? " 
"  No  ;  I  belongs  to  the  parish,  that's  alL" 
At  that  moment  the  bells  began  to  ring 
for  afternoon  church. 
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"  How  far  off  is  that  1 "  asked  the  stranger. 

"  Oh  !  not  more'n  half  a  mile,"  said  Tim, 

with  a  sigh.     This  new  friend  was  going  to 

leave  him  now — was  going  on  his  own  way, 

and  Tim  would  be  left  to — 

"  Can  you  show  me  the  way  to  the 
church?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Tim,  "  if  you  want  me ;  but 
the  boys  are  always  there,  and  they  laugh 
at  me." 

"  I  will  take  care  of  you,"  said  the 
stranger.  "  Yes,  I  do  want  you  to  show 
me  the  way.     Come  !  " 

Tim  wondered  how  this  man  meant  to 
take  care  of  him  when  lie  was  in  church, 
and  Tim  wTas  trudging  home ;  but  he  said 
no  more,  and  they  wTent  along  together. 

It  was  not  far.  Across  two  fields,  along 
a  lane  into  the  turnpike  road,  and  there  you 
were — the  church  in  front  of  you.  As  they 
neared  this  point  Tim  stood  still. 

"  There,"  he  said  ;  "  there's  the  church, 
and  there's  the  boys.     Good-bye." 

"Stop,"  said  the  stranger,  "I  want  you 
to  come  with  me." 
"Where?" 
"To  church." 

"To— oh!  but  T  can't,  I  ain't  fit.  I'm 
all  ragged,  and  the  Brown  boys  are  ashamed 
to  be  seen  with  me." 

"  I'm  not  a  Brown  boy,  and  I  shall  not 
be  ashamed.     Come,  Tim." 

Tim  still  hesitated,  but  the  man  took  his 
hand  so  gently  and  firmly  that  Tim  could 
only  follow.  He  did  not  see  the  boys'  faces, 
he  knew  nothing,  except  that  he  was  very 
happy,  and  had  better  make  the  most  of  it 
while  he  could.  They  sat  side  by  side  in 
the  pew,  for  though  the  old  verger  had 
stared  at  Tim's  bare  legs  and  ragged  clothes 
in  a  doubtful  manner,  there  was  something 
in  the  air  of  the  stranger  whose  hand  he 
held  that  prevented  his  turning  the  boy 
away,  as  he  would  surely  have  done  had 
Tim  ventured  to  come  alone.  How  the  boy 
enjoyed  that  service  !  The  church  door  was 
open  all  the  time,  and  the  sunshine,  the 
hum  of  bees,  and  the  chirp  of  birds  seemed 
to  mingle  with  the  prayers  and  songs  of 
praise  that  went  up  to  the  Creator  of  all. 

A  robin  looked  in  at  the  porch,  and  the 
swallows  over  the  windows  came  many  times 
to  feed  their  young,  while  the  starlings  in 
the  belfry  had  a  lively  time  of  it  that  after- 
noon. The  sermon  was  quite  beyond  Tim's 
comprehension,  but  his  heart  was  full  of 
gladness,  and  he  took  pleasure  in  all  he  saw 
and  heard. 

The  service  came  to  an  end,  and  the  small 


congregation  trooped  out  ;  but  the  stranger 
lingered  and  handed  the  verger  what  looked 
to  Tim  like  a  little  piece  of  paper,  asking 
at  the  same  time  if  he  could  speak  to  the 
clergyman,  and  all  this  time  he  held  Tim's 
hand  in  his. 

III. 

They  waited  in  the  porch,  where  the  clergy- 
man soon  made  his  appearance.  He  came 
forward  holding  the  stranger's  card  with  a 
bright,  pleased  look,  but  his  face  changed  as 
he  saw  Tim. 

"I  hope  I  have  not  kept  you  long,"  he 
said  courteously,  as  they  turned  down  the 
little  path  to  the  lych-gate. 

"Thanks— not  at  all,"  said  the  stranger; 
"but — Tim,  go  and  sit  on  that  tombstone 
till  I  call  you.  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
about  that  boy." 

"Ah!"  said  the  clergyman,  with  a  sigh, 
"I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  There  seems  to  be 
very  little  good  in  him,  he  is  the  dunce  of 
the  village." 

"  Indeed  ?  your  village  must  be  a  famous 
one." 

"  Famous  !     In  what  sense,  sir  ? " 
"  You  must  send  out  many  men  of  mark 
into  the  world  if  Tim  is  your  dunce.      Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  must  be  nothing  to  you  !  " 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  the 
clergyman,  gently. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  stranger, 
quickly;  "I  should  not  have  spoken  like 
that.  But  you  are  mistaken  in  that  boy, 
sir.  He  is  no  dunce  and  no  fool,  whatever 
your  schoolmaster  may  say ;  that  boy  is  one 
of  those  rare  and  incomprehensible  things — 
a  genius." 

"In  what,  sir  —  mischief?"  asked  the 
clergyman,  with  an  incredulous  smile.  "He 
is  an  idler  and  a  ne'er-do-weel,  but  it  re- 
quires no  great  genius  for  that.  He  has 
never  been  known  to  do  a  useful  thing  or 
learn  a  useful  trade." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  poet  who  did  ?  " 
retorted  the  stranger,  with  a  laugh.  "  That 
is  the  old  story,  the  complaint  of  the  worldly 
wise.  Chatterton  starving  in  his  attic  in- 
stead of  sweeping  a  crossing  or  blacking 
boots.  This  boy  is  a  born  poet.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  he  writes,  or  that  he  is 
deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  art,  but 
he  thinks  poetry,  and  has  all  a  poet's  true 
longing  for  something  beyond — something 
unattainable,  and  glorious,  and  true.  He  is 
a  naturalist  too,  and  can  tell  you  more  about 
the  water-rat  on  the  river  bank,  or  the  birds 
in  the  hedges,  than  your  natural  history." 
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The  clergyman  smiled  a  little  and  shook 
his  head. 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  will 
be  disappointed  in  this  vara  avis  that  you 
have  discovered.  We  have  many  birds  of 
this  feather,  especially  in  the  spring,  when 
the  hedges  are  full  of  nests.  Every  boy  in  the 
village  turns  naturalist  for  a  week  or  two." 

"  I  see  my  poor  Tim  has  got  a  bad  name, 
and  you  are  going  to  prove  the  proverb ; 
but  with  your  leave,  sir,  I  mean  to  save 
this  jail-bird  of  yours  from  the  gallows.  He 
tells  me  he  has  no  parents,  no  friends  but  a 
Mrs.  Brown  and  the  '  parish.'  What  I  want 
to  know  is — may  I  take  him  with  mel" 

Such  a  startling  request  could  not  be 
answered  all  in  a  hurry.  It  required  time 
and  consideration ;  moreover,  though  the 
clergyman  knew  well  enough  the  name  on  the 
stranger's  card,  and  had  seen  it  often  in 
print,  yet  he  did  not  know  what  manner  of 
man  he  was.  The  result  was  an  invitation 
to  take  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  little  vicarage, 
with  the  clergyman's  sister  to  pour  it  out 
for  them,  while  Tim  thought  himself  in 
clover,  for  he  was  taken  to  the  kitchen  and 
fed  on  buttermilk-cakes  and  honey. 

The  interview  was  very  satisfactory  to  all 
parties,  though  Tim  knew  nothing  of  it,  or 
that  it  concerned  him  in  any  way.  But 
before  the  bell  rang  again  for  evening 
service  they  called  him  into  the  parlour. 

"  This  gentleman,"  said  the  clergyman, 
looking  at  Tim,  and  pointing  to  the  stranger, 
"has  taken  a  great  interest  in  you,  Tim, 
and  he  wishes  to  know  if  you  will  go  and 
live  with  him.  You  will  have  to  leave  your 
country  life,  but  you  will  find  other  attrac- 
tions.    Are  you  willing  to  go  with  him  1 " 

"Go  with  him?"  echoed  Tim,  his  face 
flushing  crimson  ;  "  I  should  think  I  would  ! 
Why,  I'd  work  for  him — hand  and  foot — till 
I  died." 

"You  are  answered,  sir,"  said  the  clergy- 
man, and  so  it  was  settled. 

Tim  remained  in  the  village  for  six  weeks 
longer,  but  he  had  a  good  suit  of  clothes, 
and  food  to  eat.  Every  day  he  went  up  to 
the  vicarage,  and  the  clergyman  himself 
gave  him  a  short  lesson.  How  Tim  enjoyed 
them  now  !  He  was  working  to  please  his 
friend,  and  then  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  the  clergyman's  teaching  and  the 
village  schoolmaster's. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  stranger  came 
to  fetch  Tim,  and  they  went  away  together 
to  London. 


Years  went  by,  and  the  stranger's  name 
grew  more  famous.  He  and  Tim  sometimes 
spent  a  week  with  their  kind  old  friend  the 
clergyman,  and  Tim  loved  to  go  down  to 
the  little  brook  and  remember  how  many 
hours  he  used  to  lie  there  in  his  rags,  and 
listen  to  the  music  of  the  waters,  and  the 
rustle  of  the  willows  overhead. 

And  then,  one  year,  a  little  poem  was 
published.  Some  people  called  it  rubbish, 
but  others  said  it  had  the  true  poetic  ring,  and 
praised  it  accordingly.  It  told  the  story  of 
a  little  brook,  of  a  water-rat  living  on  the 
bank,  of  the  minnows  that  darted  about  in 
the  water,  and  the  wren  that  sang  overhead. 
And  lastly  it  told  of  a  ragged  pale-faced 
boy  who  heard  and  longed  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  all  he  heard,  and  almost 
broke  his  heart  over  his  low  sordid  sur- 
roundings. And  then  it  told  how  a  stranger 
came,  and  all  seemed  to  grow  bright  and 
happy  in  the  glorious  promise  of  the  future. 
Of  course  the  poem  was  dedicated  to  the 
stranger. 

A  copy  of  this  poem  found  its  way  to  the 
old  vicarage  where  the  clergyman  now  sat 
by  his  wood-fire.  He  was  very  infirm  now, 
and  not  able  to  walk  about  and  visit  his 
poor  as  he  had  once  done,  but  his  curate 
did  that,  and  when  the  curate  came  in  to 
talk  over  parish  matters  on  that  particular 
evening,  the  old  clergyman  made  him  read 
aloud  the  little  poem  that  had  arrived  that 
day.  The  little  old  maiden  sister  was  still 
in  her  place  near  the  tea-table,  and  when 
the  reading  was  over  she  wiped  her  spectacles 
and  looked  at  her  brother  with  a  smile. 

"  Who  would  have  thought,"  she  said, 
"  that  Tim  Arundel,  the  dunce  of  the  village 
as  we  called  him,  would  ever  have  written 
anything  like  that?  " 

"  I  think  if  the  truth  were  known  it  was 
we  who  were  the  dunces,"  said  the  clergy- 
man. "  I  think  we  ought  to  have  seen  that 
that  child  was  something  out  of  the  common. 
But  then  it  requires  a  genius  to  understand 
a  genius,  I  suppose.  It  should  be  a  lesson  to 
us  not  to  condemn  what  we  don't  understand 
in  others.  It  is  as  often  a  want  in  ourselves 
as  a  want  on  their  parts,  and  we  may  not 
have  the  wit  to  follow  the  working  of 
another  brain.  Let  us  be  thankful  that 
our  neglect  did  not  ruin  the  boy.  John" 
(that  was  the  curate),  "  ring  the  bell  for 
prayers." 

Ismay  Thorn. 
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A    MOTHER. 

(From  the  French  of  Dumas.) 

\ 


*i\\  MOTHER    was    sitting    by    the 
fe/MS)    cradle  of  her  child.    One  had  but 
(TlM\^.\    to  look  at  her  face  to  see  that 
she  was  a  prey  to  the  deepest 
The  child  was  pale,  his 


sorrow. 
eyes  were  closed,  and  he  breathed  with  great 
difficulty.  The  mother  trembled  as  she 
watched  him  with  mute  sadness,  full  of 
despair. 

S)me  one  knocked  thrice  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  mother. 

When  the  door  had  been  opened  and 
closed  again,  the  mother,  not  hearing  the 
sound  of  approaching  feet,  turned  round  and 
saw  a  poor  old  woman,  whose  body  was  half 
covered  with  a  horse-cloth;  it  was  a  poor 
covering,  especially  as  it  was  the  only  one. 
The  winter  was  severe;  the  window-panes 
were  frosted  over  with  beautiful  white 
flowers,  and  outside  there  were  thirty  de- 
grees of  frost,  and  a  piercing  wind. 

The  old  woman  had  bare  feet ;  that  was 
no  doubt  the  reason  that  she  had  entered  so 
noiselessly.  As  she  was  trembling  with 
cold,  and  the  child  appeared  to  be  sleeping 
more  profoundly,  the  mother  got  up  to  make 
up  the  fire  in  the  stove.  The  woman  sat 
down  in  her  place  and   began  to  rock  the 

so.  x. 


cradle,  chanting  a  song  of  unearthly  sad- 
ness in  an  unknown  language. 

"  Don't  you  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
keep  him  1 "  said  the  mother,  addressing  her 
sombre  visitor. 

The  latter  made  a  sign  with  her  head 
which  might  have  meant  either  Yes  or 
No,  and  smiled  strangely.  The  mother 
closed  her  eyes,  which  were  overflowing  with 
great  tears,  and  her  head  sank  on  her 
breast.  For  three  days  and  three  nights 
she  had  neither  slept  or  taken  food. 
Her  head  became  so  heavy  that  for  one 
instant,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  fell  asleep ; 
but  suddenly  she  woke  with  a  start,  stiff  with 
cold.     The  old  woman  was  no  longer  there. 

"Where  can  she  be?"  she  cried.  She 
got  up  and  ran  to  the  cradle.  The  cradle 
was  empty.  The  old  woman  had  taken  the 
child.  At  that  moment  the  clock  which 
stood  against  the  wall  in  a  corner  of  the 
room  appeared  to  have  got  out  of  order ;  the 
weights  ran  down,  and  the  pendulum  stopped. 
The  mother  rushed  wildly  out  of  the  house, 
crying,  "  My  child !  my  child  !  who  has 
seen  my  child  1 " 

A  tall  dark  woman,  dressed  in  a  long 
black  robe,  who  was  standing  in  the  road 
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facing  the  house,  with  her  feet  in  the  snow, 
said  to  her — 

"  You  have  let  Death  enter  your  house 
and  rock  your  baby  instead  of  chasing  her 
away.  You  fell  asleep  whilst  she  was  there  ; 
she  only  waited  till  you  closed  your  eyes. 
Then  she  took  your  child.  I  saw  her  fleeing 
away  rapidly  with  him  in  her  arms.  She 
went  as  quickly  as  the  wind,  and  that  which 
Death  once  takes  away,  poor  mother,  she  will 
never  bring  back  again." 

"  Oh,  only  tell  me  the  road  which  she  has 
taken,"  entreated  the  mother,  "and  I  shall 
be  able  to  find  her." 

"  Certainly,  nothing  is  easier,"  said  the 
black  woman ;  "  but  before  doing  so  I  shall 
require  you  to  sing  me  all  the  songs  you 
sang  to  your  boy  while  you  were  rocking 
him  to  sleep.  I  am  Night,  and  I  saw  your 
tears  falling  whilst  you  sang." 

"  I  will  sing  them  all  to  you  from  the  first 
to  the  last,  but  later,  some  other  day.  Let 
me  go  now  that  I  may  be  able  to  overtake 
my  child." 

But  Night  was  mute  and  inflexible. 
Then  the  poor  woman,  wringing  her  hands, 
went  through  all  the  songs  which  she  had 
sung  to  her  child.  There  were  a  great  many 
songs,  but  there  were  still  more  tears.  When 
she  finished  the  last,  and  her  voice  was 
choked  with  piteous  sobs,  Night  said  to  her — 

"  Go  straight  to  that  dark  wood  of  cypress 
trees.  I  saw  Death  enter  there  with  your 
child." 

The  mother  ran  on,  but  in  the  middle 
of  the  wood  the  path  divided,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  stop,  not  knowing  whether  to  go 
to  the  right  or  the  left.  On  the  spot  wThere 
the  three  roads  met  there  grew  a  hawthorn 
bush,  which,  as  it  was  winter,  had  neither 
leaves  nor  flowers.  It  was  covered  with 
frost,  and  icicles  were  hanging  from  all  the 
branches. 

"  Have  you  seen  Death  pass  this  way  with 
my  child  1 "  said  the  mother  to  the  hawthorn. 

"Yes,"  said  the  bush;  "but  I  will  not 
tell  you  which  road  they  took  till  you  have 
warmed  me  against  your  bosom,  for,  as  you 
see,  I  am  all  frozen." 

The  mother  without  hesitating  knelt 
down  and  pressed  the  bush  against  her  chest 
till  the  blood  spurted  out  in  great  drops. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  mother's  flesh 
was  torn  and  lacerated  and  her  blood  ran, 
so  the  hawthorn  bush  shot  out  beautiful 
green  leaves  and  pink  flowers,  for  so  warm 
is  a  mother's  heart.  And  then  the  bush 
indicated  the  path  she  was  to  follow. 

She  continued  her  way,  running  the  while, 


and  soon  reached  the  shore  of  a  big  lake  on 
which  no  traces  of  barges  or  boats  were  to 
be  seen.  The  water  was  too  much  frozen  to 
allow  of  her  swimming,  and  yet  not  enough 
for  her  to  walk  over.  Still  it  was  necessary, 
however  impossible  it  seemed  at  first,  that 
this  afflicted  mother  should  get  to  the 
other  side.  She  fell  on  her  knees,  hoping 
that  God  would  work  a  miracle  in  her 
favour. 

"  Do  not  hope  for  the  impossible,"  said  the 
spirit  of  the  lake,  raising  her  white  head 
out  of  the  water.  "  I  am  a  collector  of 
pearls,  and  your  eyes  are  the  most  brilliant 
I  have  ever  seen.  If  you  will  weep  into 
my  waters  till  your  eyes  fall  out,  then  your 
tears  will  become  pearls  and  your  eyes 
diamonds  ;  and  then  I  will  transport  you 
to  the  other  side,  to  the  great  hothouse  where 
Death  dwells  and  cultivates  the  trees  and 
flowers,  each  of  which  represents  a  human 
life." 

"  Oh,  do  you  only  want  that  % "  said  the 
poor  disconsolate  mother ;  "  I  would  give 
you  all  I  possess  to  find  my  child." 

And  she  cried  and  cried  so  much  that  at 
length,  having  no  more  tears  to  shed,  her 
eyes  followed  the  tears,  which  had  become 
pearls,  and  fell  into  the  lake,  where  they 
turned  into  diamonds. 

Then  the  spirit  of  the  lake  raised  her  two 
arms  from  the  water,  and  in  an  instant 
transported  the  mother  to  the  other  side. 
She  placed  her  down  on  the  shore  close  to 
the  palace  of  living  flowers.  It  was  an 
immense  palace,  all  green,  many  miles  in  ! 
length,  delicately  warmed  in  winter  by  in- 
visible stoves,  and  in  summer  by  the  sun. 

The  poor  mother  could  not  see  it,  as  she 
was  now  without  eyes  ;  she  groped  about  till 
at  last  she  found  the  entrance,  but  on  the 
threshold  stood  the  doorkeeper  of  the  palace. 

"  What  have  you  come  to  look  for  here  1 " 
asked  the  woman. 

"  Oh,  a  woman,"  said  the  mother  to  her- 
self, "  she  surely  will  have  pity  on  me." 
Then  to  the  woman,  "  I  have  come  to  look 
for  Death,  who  has  taken  my  child." 

"  And  how  did  you  get  here  ?  and  who 
helped  you?"  asked  the  old  doorkeeper. 

"  It  was  the  good  God,"  said  the  mother; 
"  He  had  pity  on  me.  You  also  will  be  kind 
to  me,  and  tell  me  where  I  can  find  my 
child  1 " 

"I  do  not  know,"  answered  the  old 
doorkeeper.  "  And  you,  you  can  never 
see  him  again.  A  great  many  trees  and 
flowers  died  last  night ;  Death  will  soon 
come  to  replant  them,  for  you  must  know 
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that  every  human  being  has  his  tree  or  his 
flower  of  life  according  as  each  is  organised. 
They  appear  to  be  just  the  same  as  the 
rest  of  vegetation ;  but  each  has  a  heart 
which  is  always  beating,  for  when  men 
cease  to  exist  on  the  earth  they  still  live  in 
heaven;  and  as  a  child's  heart  beats  much 
as  grown-up  people's  do,  perhaps  you  might 
be  able  to  recognise  your  child's  by  the 
feel." 

11  Oh,  yes,  yes,"  said  the  mother  ;  "  I  am 
quite  certain  I  should  know  it." 

"  How  old  was  your  child  ] " 

"One  year.  He  has  been  able  to  smile 
for  six  months,  and  yesterday  evening  he 
said  '  mamma  '  for  the  first  time." 

"  I  will  take  you  to  the  place  where  the 
one-year-old  children  are  ;  but  what  will  you 
give  me  1 " 

"  What  have  I  left  to  give  you  1 "  asked 
the  mother.  "  Nothing,  as  you  see  ;  but  if 
it  is  necessary  I  will  go  barefoot  to  the  end 
of  the  world  for  you." 

"I  require  nothing  at  the  end  of  the 
world,"  said  the  old  woman  drily  ;  "  but  if 
you  will  give  me  your  beautiful  long  black 
hair  in  exchange  for  my  grisly  locks  I  will 
do  as  you  wish." 

"  Oh,  is  that  all  you  want  1 "  said  the  poor 
woman  :  "  then  take,  take  it." 

And  she  gave  her  her  long  black  hair, 
and  received  in  exchange  the  grey  locks  of 
the  old  doorkeeper. 

They  then  entered  the  great  hothouse  of 
Death,  where  flowers,  plants,  trees,  and 
shrubs  were  arranged  and  ticketed  according 
to  age.  There  were  hyacinths  under  glass 
bells  ;  aquatic  plants  floating  on  the  surface 
of  artificial  basins,  some  green  and  flourish- 
ing, others  drooping  and  half -faded.  Water- 
serpents  were  lying  rolled  up  on  the  latter, 
and  black  crabs  crawled  about  their  stems. 
There  were  magnificent  palm  trees,  gigantic 
oaks,  immense  planes  and  sycamores  ;  also 
heath,  wild  thyme,  and  marjoram.  Every 
tree,  every  plant,  every  flower,  every  blade 
even,  had  its  name,  and  represented  a  human 
life — some  in  Europe,  others  in  Africa,  China, 
and  even  Greenland.  There  were  great  big 
trees  in  little  pots,  which  were  so  full  that 
they  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  bursting ; 
and  also  many  little  plants  in  huge  vases 
ten  times  too  big  for  them.  The  small  pots 
represented  the  poor,  and  the  over-large  ones 
the  rich.  At  last  the  poor  mother  arrived 
at  the  children's  room. 

"Here  it  is,"  said  the  old  woman. 

Then  the  mother  set  herself  to  listen  to 
the  beating  of  each  heart,  and  also  to  feel 


the  hearts  themselves.  She  had  so  often 
put  her  hand  on  the  chest  of  the  poor  little 
child  before  Death  took  him,  that  she  would 
have  recognised  his  heart's  beat  among  a 
million  of  others. 

11  Here  he  is  !  here  he  is  !  "  at  last  she 
cried,  putting  both  her  hands  on  a  drooping 
little  cactus,  which  was  standing  all  alone  in 
a  corner. 

"  You  must  not  touch  the  flower  of  your 
child,"  the  old  woman  said ;  "  but  place 
yourself  quite  near  to  it.  I  expect  Death 
every  instant,  and  when  she  comes  do  not 
let  her  pull  up  the  plant,  but  threaten  if  she 
persists  to  do  the  same  to  two  other  flowers. 
She  will  then  be  afraid,  for  no  plant  or 
flower  or  tree  may  be  plucked  without  God's 
orders,  and  Death  has  to  give  account  to  God 
of  every  human  plant." 

"Oh,  my  God!"  said  the  mother,  "why 
am  I  so  cold1?" 

"Because  Death  is  approaching,"  said  the 
old  woman.  "  Wait  here,  and  remember 
what  I  have  told  you,"  and  the  old  woman 
fled  rapidly. 

As  Death  approached  the  mother  felt  the 
cold  redouble.  She  could  not  see,  but  she 
guessed  who  was  before  her. 

"  How  were  you  able  to  find  your  way 
as  far  as  this  ]  "  demanded  Death.  "  And, 
above  all,  how  did  you  manage  to  get  here 
before  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  mother,"  she  answered. 

And  Death  extended  her  emaciated  arm 
towards  the  little  cactus  ;  but  the  mother 
covered  it  with  her  hand  with  so  much 
care  and  precaution  that  she  did  not  damage 
one  single  leaf.  Then  Death  blew  on  the 
mother's  hands,  and  she  felt  that  this  breath 
was  as  cold  as  if  it  had  come  out  of  a  mouth 
of  ice.  Her  muscles  relaxed  and  her  hands 
dropped  from  the  plant  without  life  or 
resistance. 

"  You  cannot  fight  against  me,"  said 
Death. 

"  No  ;  but  the  good  God  can,"  said  the 
mother. 

"  I  only  do  as  He  commands  me,"  answered 
Death.  "  I  am  His  gardener,  and  I  take  the 
trees  and  the  flowers  which  He  has  planted 
on  the  earth  and  replant  them  in  the  great 
garden  of  Paradise." 

"  Then  give  me  back  my  child,"  moaned 
the  mother,  "or  break  my  tree  at  the  same 
time  as  his." 

"  Impossible,"  said  Death  ;  "  you  have 
still  more  than  thirty  years  to  live." 

"  More  than  thirty  years  !  "  exclaimed  the 
mother    in   despair.       "And  what    do   you, 
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wish  me  to  do  with  these  thirty  years,  0 
Death  1  Give  them  to  some  happier  mother, 
as  I  gave  my  blood  to  the  hawthorn,  my 
eyes  to  the  lake,  and  my  hair  to  the  old 
woman." 

"  No,"  said  Death  ;  "  it  is  God's  order, 
and  I  can  change  nothing." 

"  Very  well  then,"  said  the  mother  ;  "  but 
I  tell  you,  that  if  you  touch  the  plant  of 
my  child  I  will  destroy  all  these  other 
flowers,"  and  as  she  spoke  she  seized  hold  of 
two  young  fuchsias. 

"  Do  not  touch  those  flowers,"  cried  Death. 
"  You  say  that  you  are  unhappy,  and  yet 
you  wish  to  make  another  mother  more 
unhappy  still,  for  those  two  fuchsias  are 
twins." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  poor  woman,  letting  go  the 
flowers. 

A  moment  of  silence  followed,  during 
which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Death 
made  a  movement  of  pity. 

"  Here;'  at  last  said  Death,  giving  her  two 
beautiful  diamonds,  "here  are  your  eyes.  I 
fished  them  up  out  of  the  lake  as  I  was 
passing.  Take  them  ;  they  are  brighter  and 
more  beautiful  than  they  ever  were.  I  return 
them  to  you.  Look  with  their  aid  into  the 
water  at  your  side.  I  will  tell  you  the  names 
of  those  two  flowers  which  you  wished  to 
destroy,  and  you  will  there  see  pictured  all 
the  future,  all  the  earthly  life  of  these  two 
children.  ~¥ou  will  learn  v*  ho  it  was  you 
wished  to  destroy  and  reduce  to  nothing- 
ness." 


And  taking  her  eyes  the  mother  looked5 
into  the  stream.  It  was  a  splendid  spectacle- 
to  see  what  a  state  of  happiness  and  pros- 
perity was  reserved  for  the  two  beings  whom 
she  had  wished  to  annihilate.  Their  life 
was  passed  in  an  atmosphere  of  joy,  the 
centre  of  a  concert  of  benedictions. 

"Ah,"  said  the  mother,  covering  her  eyes- 
with  her  hand,  "  I  have  very  nearly  been, 
guilty." 

"  Look  again,"  said  Death. 

The  two  fuchsias  had  disappeared,  and  in 
their  place  stood  the  little  cactus.  It  took 
the  form  of  a  child.  Gradually  the  child 
grew  and  became  a  man  full  of  violent 
passions,  tears,  violence,  grief,  and  at  last- 
suicide. 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  who  was  that  1 "  said  the- 
mother. 

"That  was  your  child,"  answered  Death. 

The  poor  woman  sank  upon  the  ground, 
and  after  a  moment,  raising  her  arms  to- 
heaven,  "Oh,  my  God,"  she  said,  "as  Thou-, 
hast  taken  him,  keep  him.  That  which  Thou 
doest  is  well  done." 

Then  Death  stretched  forth  her  hand 
towards  the  little  cactus,  but  the  mother 
stopped  her  arm  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  she  returned  her  eyes. 

"Wait,"  she  said  ;  "  let  me  not  see  him  die.'* 

And  the  poor  mother  lived  on  for  thirty 
years,  blind  but  contented.  God  placed  the- 
child  in  the  ranks  of  the  angels,  but  the* 
mother  was  found  among  the  martyrs. 

Millicent  S.  Grove. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


HERE,  father,  that 
is  how  I  like  to  see 
you,"  said  Esper- 
ance,  as  Vaudes 
appeared  before 
her  dressed  in  his 
best  to  do  honour 
to  her  birthday 
expedition. 

He  wore  a  light 
blue  cap  and  cloak,  a  white  waistcoat,  and 
striped  trousers,  instead  of  the  coarse  brown 
carmagnole,  with  grey  trousers  and  a  loose 


cravat  which  he  usually  affected,  the  costume 
of  Republicans  in  1793,  and  perhaps  his  per-  j 
sisting  in  retaining  it  went  not  a  little  way 
towards  making  him  unpopular. 

For  a  little  while  the  excesses  of  the 
Royalist  party  in  what  was  known  as  the 
reaction  of  Thermidor  had  reawakened  the 
Republican  spirit,  and  Vaudes  had  found 
himself  suddenly  in  favour  at  Valentre" ; 
but  that  had  all  gone  by,  and  he  was  again 
confounded  by  authorities  and  people  with 
the  Montagnards  of  '91,  whereas  by  principle 
he  belonged  to  that  earlier  party  of  '89,  tc 
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-whom  all  the  good  which  the  Revolution  did 
was  owing.  But  he  had  let  himself  be  drawn 
into  the  Jacobin  excesses,  and  now  he  had 
to  pay  for  it. 

He  put  away  all  such  thoughts  as  he  and 
Esperance  went  out  together  through  the 
•market,  where  a  busy  crowd  was  chattering 
and  chaffering,  and  heaps  of  vegetables, 
great  pumpkins,  and  ripe  melons  told  that 
summer  was  at  hand.  They  crossed  the 
bridge  high  above  the  river,  shut  in  by 
curving,  rocky  banks,  and  flowing  fast  and 
olear  below  ;  and  Yaudes  cast  a  critical  look 
on  the  vineyards  as  they  went  along,  esti- 
mating what  the  crop  would  be  worth  that 
year,  and  how  much  damage  a  recent 
thunderstorm  had  caused ;  and  Esperance 
laughingly  recalled  the  old  days  when  she 
u.-ed  to  fill  her  little  basket  with  grapes  at 
the  vintage,  and  throw  them  proudly  into 
the  vat,  in  full  belief  that  she  was  lending 
valuable  help  to  the  work. 

In  about  an  hour  they  reached  the  out- 
skirts of  Saldanhac,  and  entered  the  woods, 
where  now  any  one  might  go  who  chose,  for 
the  domain  was  State  property ;  in  other 
words,  it  belonged  to  no  one,  having  found 
no  purchaser,  and  the  State  being  far  too 
busy  to  think  about  it. 

"  If  the  late  comte  had  chosen  to  court 
Bonaparte  he  might  have  had  it  all  back," 
said  Yaudes  ;  "  but  he  was  too  proud  and 
•too  pig-headed — a  true  aristocrat  of  the  old 
sort," 

"  You  would  have  called  it  virtue  in  a 
Republican,  father,"  said  Esperance  with  a 
reproachful  smile. 

"Virtue  when  such  a  sacrifice  is  made  for 
principle,  not  from  spirit  of  caste,"  said 
Yaudes,  who  really  could  not  see  any  merit 
in  anything  done  by  an  aristocrat. 

They  had  come  to  the  double  avenue 
leading  straight  up  to  the  chateau,  and  both 
stood  silent  for  a  moment  looking  at  the 
empty  and  ruined  mansion,  which  Yaudes 
recollected  full  of  life  and  hospitality. 
Noble  ladies  had  looked  out  of  those  blank 
and  shattered  windows  to  watch  a  gallant 
hunting-party  ride  down  the  avenue  ;  feasts 
had  been  held  in  the  bare  and  empty  hall ; 
all  the  province  had  assembled  here  when 
Madame  de  Mau|  as  was  married,  to  do 
honour  to  the  ceremony.  Now  all  was  mute 
and  vacant :  the  trees  had  grown  into  a 
wood,  virginian  creeper  and  traveller's  joy 
and  jessamine  had  flung  their  boughs  and 
garlands  over  the  bushes,  and  made  a  dense 
mass  of  beautiful  verdure,  impenetrable  as  a 
jungle;  and  although  the    seigneurial    tree 


standing  near  the  great  doorway  had  been 
ruthlessly  lopped,  new  branches  had  shot  in 
these  last  years,  and  it  was  green  and  flour- 
ishing. Esperance  noticed  it,  and  knew  that 
it  would  give  Paul  pleasure. 

"  I  should  like  to  go  all  over  the  chateau," 
she  said,  while  Yaudes  stood  looking  stead- 
fastly at  the  great  building,  with  its  battle- 
mented  towers,  its  lines  of  broken  casements 
and  deserted  offices,  at  once  so  strong  and  so 
ruined. 

He  was  thinking  of  his  young  days,  and 
what  Saldanhac  had  represented  then,  and 
asking  himself  how  much  had  been  gained 
by  all  the  blood  poured  out  and  the  destruc- 
tion wrought. 

"  AVe  made  a  mistake,"  he  muttered,  as 
he  followed  Esperance  almost  without  know- 
ing it.  "  We  had  got  a  Constitution,  and 
then  in  '91  we  ruined  it.  How  was  it  I 
never  saw  that  at  the  time  1  St.  Just  said 
the  human  hand  was  made  only  to  hold  the 
plough  and  the  sword,  and  was  applauded  ; 
but  it  does  not  work,  it  ends  in  the  sword 
ruling  all.  But  we  have  done  something — 
we  have  not  lived  in  vain,  we  who  made  '89 
what  it  was." 

Occupied  with  these  thoughts,  he  gave 
absent  answers  to  what  Esperance  said  as 
they  went  up  the  great  flight  of  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  hall,  whose  doors,  studded  with 
square-headed,  massive  nails,  had  been  par- 
tially wrenched  off  their  hinges. 

Esperance  paused  and  turned  round  to 
look  at  the  view  of  the  long  avenue,  the 
undulating  park,  bounded  in  the  distance 
by  forest  and  rocky  ground,  and  the  artificial 
lake,  all  over-grown  with  water-weeds,  over 
which  a  faint  mist  hung.  All  was  very  still, 
except  for  the  occasional  sudden  loud  croak 
of  a  frog  as  it  put  up  its  head  from  the 
water  and  looked  round  with  great  goggle- 
eyes,  followed  by  a  dozen  others,  who  would 
croak  in  discordant  chorus,  and  plunge  down 
again  at  the  least  alarm,  and  all  was  again 
silent. 

"  There  must  be  a  fine  view  from  the  top 
of  the  towers,"  said  Yaudes,  rousing  himself. 
11 1  must  ask  Dumay  or  his  wife  to  let  you 
go  up  and  see  it.  They  live  in  the  other 
tower,  I  take  it." 

"  Ah,  and  I  must  give  Madame  de 
Maupas'  message  to  Manette  Dumay,"  said 
Esperance. 

Yaudes  did  not  ask  what  it  was.  He 
thought,  as  Esperance  did,  that  it  was  very 
natural  that  Madame  de  Maupas  should  send 
a  message  to  the  wife  of  her  father's  former 
garde    chasse.      Dumay   had    a    cousin    who 
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possessed  the  ear  of  the  mayor  of  Valentre, 
and  though  known  to  be  an  attached  servant 
of  the  De  Saldanhacs,  he  had  been  allowed  to 
live  in  the  confiscated  chateau,  and  received 
a  small  salary  for  keeping  a  certain  watch 
over  the  domain. 

Vaudes  and  Esperance  passed  through  the 
hall,  whose  walls  and  ceiling  bore  traces  of 
fire,  while  the  marble  bust  brought  from 
Italy  by  some  travelled  De  Saldauhac,  and 
which  still  kept  its  place  in  a  niche,  had 
evidently  served  as  a  target  for  the  bullets 
of  some  patriots,  who  no  doubt  took  it  for 
the  head  of  an  aristocrat. 

"  JYul  ne  touche,"  said  Vaudes  with  an 
ironical  smile,  pointing  to  the  half-defaced 
family  motto  carved  over  the  great  chimney- 
piece. 

They  passed  out  again  on  the  other  side 
of  the  building,  where  the  bowling-green 
extended,  neglected  and  unused,  but  with 
its  turf  grazed  short  and  close  by  the  sheep 
which  fed  upon  it.  A  goat  was  standing  on 
a  heap  of  fallen  stones  and  rubbish,  and 
looked  at  the  strangers  with  a  curious  and 
impertinent  air. 

"Father,  what  sort  of  man  was  the  last 
seigneur1?"  asked  Esperance. 

"  Kind  enough,  for  a  seigneur,  but  all  the 
more  harmful  because  people  pointed  to  him 
as  a  specimen  of  the  system  that  bred  nobles. 
He  liked  to  play  lord  and  father  to  his 
tenants  and  dependents,  never  asking  him- 
self what  right  he  had  to  humiliate  those 
who  were  as  much  men  as  himself  by  as- 
suming such  a  position  ;  and  he  would  have 
improved  their  condition,  but  the  whole 
thing  was  too  rotten.  If  he  wished  to  build 
a  bridge,  leave  must  first  come  from  Paris, 
and  the  officials  there  were  far  too  busy 
with  making  fortunes  and  seeking  court 
favour  to  attend  to  such  a  trifle.  Or  he 
would  offer  to  improve  our  hovels.  What  was 
the  result  1  All  the  peasants  crowded  up 
to  the  chateau  to  imploie  him  to  let  it  alone, 
lest  fresh  taxes  should  be  laid  on  them.  No 
one  was  more  hampered  and  fettered  than  a 
seigneur  who  honestly  wished  to  do  some- 
thing for  his  people.  Do  you  see  now  why 
nothing  short  of  a  revolution  could  help 
France1?     But  who  could  have  supposed — " 

He  sank  into  gloomy  thought  as  they 
made  their  way  to  the  eastern  tower,  part 
of  which  was  occupied  by  the  Dumays.  A 
winding  staircase  led  to  the  upper  rooms. 
The  wife  of  the  garde  chasse  opened  the  door 
at  their  knock  ;  it  had  been  barred  within, 
and  she  looked  startled  and  nervous.  Vaudes 
explained  who  he   was,    and   asked    if  she 


could  give  them  some  milk ;  they  had 
brought  fruit  and  bread  with  them.  She 
gave  them  a  puzzled,  uncertain  glance,  and 
then  invited  them  in,  saying,  as  if  in  apology, 
that  she  often  kept  the  door  barred  when 
her  husband  was  not  at  home.  She  was  all 
alone,  and  it  was  very  solitary. 

Vaudes  nodded  and  sat  down  on  a  bench 
while  she  went  to  fetch  the  milk,  and 
Esperance  exclaimed, 

"  How  I  should  like  to  live  in  a  room  like 
this  in  a  chateau  !  I  like  old  things  much 
better  than  new." 

"  Aye,  that  is  the  way  with  women,  they 
love  novelty,  but  yet  they  always  stick  to 
old  abuses,"  said  Vaudes  smiling ;  and  then 
he  thought  of  Genevieve  and  sighed. 

He  was  hardly  aware  when  Manette  came 
back,  and  poured  out  a  bowl  of  milk  for 
Esperance,  who  said  in  rather  a  lowered  tone 
as  she  took  it, 

"  Madame  de  Maupas  bade  me  tell  you 
how  much  she  should  like  to  see  you,  but 
that  these  are  dangerous  times,  and  that 
there  might  be  risk  in  any  one  from  Saldan- 
hac  coming  to  see  her." 

The  woman's  face  flushed,  and  she  gave 
a  rapid  glance  first  at  Esperance,  then  at 
Vaudes. 

"  She  told  you  to  tell  me  that,  made- 
moiselle?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  was  to  be  sure  to  say  so." 

"  You  know  Madame  la  Marquise  well, 
then  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  ;  there  is  no  one  I  know  so  well 
except  Paul  and  the  Chevalier." 

Manette's  pale-blue  eyes  had  an  odd,  un- 
certain expression. 

"  And  there  was  no  other  message  1 "  she 
asked,  while  she  busied  herself  with  wiping 
another  bowl. 

"  No  ;  only  I  was  to  tell  her  about  every- 
thing I  saw  here." 

Vaudes  spoke  now,  making  both  start, 
though  Esperance  did  not  know  why  he 
should,  except  that  she  felt  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  mind  of  Manette  which  she 
did  not  understand. 

Madame  Dumay  was  a  quiet-looking 
woman  with  a  pale,  freckled  skin,  sandy 
hair,  just  showing  under  her  matron's  cap, 
and  eyes  which  had  no  particular  expression 
in  ordinary  moments,  but  which  seemed  to 
deepen  in  colour  and  convey  a  whole  volume 
of  meaning  when  she  chose  that  they  should. 
They  did  so  now  when  Vaudes  asked  whether 
Esperance  might  go  up  the  tower  and  see 
the  view  from  the  top. 

Esperance  could  not  but  read  in  her  look, 
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"  Does  he  know  ? "  and,  impelled  by  the 
strange  power  in  it,  she  had  answered,  before 
she  realised  what  she  was  doing,  by  a  sign 
which  meant,  "  No,  he  does  not." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  not  care  to  climb  so 
high,  monsieur?  My  husband  will  be  in 
directly  ;  or  do  you  too  desire  to  come  1 " 

u  Oh,  I  can  go  up  alone,  if  you  will  stay 
with  my  father,"  said  Esperance  hastily  and 
eagerly. 

She  felt  as  if  she  should  not  at  all  care  to 
go  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower  with  this 
woman  for  her  companion. 

Again  Manette  looked  at  her  with  the 
same  singular,  inquiring  expression,  but 
this  time  it  was  better  satisfied. 

"I  would  much  rather  go  alone,  unless 
father  will  come,"  persisted  Esperance. 

"No,  no;  my  legs  are  no  longer  young 
enough  to  enjoy  the  climb.  Citoyenne 
Manette  will  perhaps  say  the  same.  Go, 
little  one,  if  there  is  no  danger  ? "  said 
Yaudes,  looking  at  Manette. 

"None,"  she  answered,  and  Esperance  ran 
up  the  winding  staircase,  whose  steepness 
soon  obliged  her  to  pause. 

She  had  an  uncomfortable  impression  that 
Manette  would  follow  her,  and  she  was  pre- 
paring to  do  so  when  Yaudes  asked  her  some 
question  which  obliged  her  to  remain  and 
answer  it. 

Esperance  wished  she  could  have  found  a 
pretext  for  remaining  below.  She  feared — 
she  knew  not  what,  and  her  heart  leaped  as 
she  heard  herself  called.  It  was  Manette's 
voice,  and  a  panic  seized  her  ;  she  opened 
the  door  of  the  first  room  she  came  to  and 
fled  in,  closing  the  door  behind  her  quickly 
and  noiselessly.  Then  she  stood  still  and 
looked  round  her.  There  was  a  bed  with 
heavy  green  curtains  and  a  counterpane  of 
faded  silk,  a  carved  chair  or  two,  painted 
glass  with  armorial  bearings  in  the  narrow 
window,  and — Esperance  started  back  with 
a  little  cry.  The  room  was  inhabited,  and 
the  owner  stood  looking  at  her  and  smiling  ; 
a  handsome  young  man,  with  dark  blue, 
amused  eyes,  the  living  image  of  her 
cherished  miniature. 

"  M.  de  Saldanhac  !  "  she  cried. 

He  bowed. 

u  And  you,  mademoiselle  ?  "  he  returned, 
with  an  admiring  glance  at  the  girl,  who  in 
hc;r  white  dress  looked  as  sweet  and  fresh 
as  the  jessamine  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 

"  I  am  Esperance  Yaudes.  Oh,  monsieur, 
why  have  you  come  ?  Do  you  know  what 
danger  you  are  in  ?  " 

"  I  came  to  see  my  country  again  and  my 


relations,  and  perhaps  to  serve  the  Emperor. 
Who  knows?  Give  me  news  of  my  aunt,  I 
beseech  you,  mademoiselle  ;  I  only  came  last 
night  to  these  faithful  people,  and  they  have 
not  ventured  lately  to  communicate  with 
her." 

"Then  she   does   not   know   you   are   in 
France?     Ah,  monsieur,  I  heard  the  Abbe 
Roussel  tell  her  the  other  night  that  it  was 
full  of  clanger  for  an  exile  to  return." 
"  Danger  for  my  relations  ?  " 
"  For  you,  monsieur." 

"  Oh,  if  that  is  all,"  he  answered,  throwing 
back  his  handsome  young  head,  "  I  am  too 
weary  of  inactivity  and  inglorious  safety  to 
count  that  threat  much.  But  if  it  is  danger- 
ous for  others,  that  is  more  serious.  Still, 
I  cannot  leave  Yalentre  without  seeing  my 
aunt  and  my  little  cousin.  My  aunt  did  not 
send  me  any  message  ?  " 

"  No,  not  to  you,  but  to  Manette  Dumay. 
I  understand  it  all  now.  What  shall  I  tell 
her,  monsieur  ? " 

' '  Tell  her  I  will  come  to-night  after  dusk, — 
Dumay  will  lend  me  a  disguise, — and  then 
we  can  talk  over  what  to  do  next.  I  need 
not  say  tell  no  one  else,  mademoiselle." 

"  No,  oh  no,"  answered  Esperance,  terrified 
at  the  secret  thrust  upon  her ;  "  only  be 
cautious,  monsieur,  for  every  one's  sake. 
Do  not  show  yourself  while  we  are  here ;  my 
father  knows  nothing.     Adieu." 

He  looked  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to 
detain  her,  but  she  opened  the  door  and  fled 
away,  her  heart  beating  fast,  her  mind  in  con- 
fusion, but  once  on  the  staircase  she  re- 
covered herself,  and  her  natural  high  courage 
came  to  her  aid. 

"  I  must  not  go  down  without  seeing  the 
view,"  she  thought,  "  or  what  will  my  father 
think?"  and  then  a  sharp  pang  shot  through 
her  that  she  should  need  to  hide  anything 
from  Yaudes.  She  heard  Manette  coming 
down  and  waited. 

"  You  have  not  been  to  the  top  yet 
Mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  No ;  there  is  a  great  deal  to  see  on  the 
way." 

Manette  looked  at  her  and  went  down 
without  more  words.  Unconsciously  Espe- 
rance had  all  along  misled  her  into  thinking 
she  was  an  accredited  messenger  from  the 
Marquise.  The  girl  was  very  young  for  such 
a  trust,  but  in  those  wild  years  children 
often  had  had  to  act  far  more  difficult  and 
dangerous  parts,  and  families  were  so  divided 
in  opinions  that  it  was  perfectly  admissible 
that  the  daughter  of  a  Jacobin  should  have 
royalist    sympathies.      Esperance    mounted 
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to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  looked  out 
with  absent  eyes  on  the  beautiful  extent  of 
rock  and  woodland,  with  Valentre  proudly 
occupying  its  lofty  and  isolated  plateau, 
round  which  the  shining  river  flowed  like  a 
silver  girdle.  When  she  came  down  she 
found  her  father  talking  with  Dumay,  who 
had  come  in,  about  the  wild  and  neglected 
state  of  the  Saldanhac  lands.  Dumay 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  discouraged 
the  idea  of  improving  them.  "  It  would 
take  too  much  money ;  the  land  was  poor 
and  worthless,"  he  said. 

"  Ah,  citizen,  you  hope  one  day  the  old 
masters  will  return  and  get  it  back,"  said 
Vaudes,  smiling,  and  Dnmay  shot  a  quick 
and  ill-pleased  glance  at  him  as  he  rose  to 
go.  Esperance  would  willingly  have  left  the 
chateau  at  once,  but  they  had  come  to  spend 
the  day  there,  and  Vaudes  naturally  sup- 
posed that  the  longer  they  stayed  the  better 
she  would  like  it.  He  laid  himself  on  the 
turf  of  the  bowling-green,  under  a  clump  of 
acacias,  whose  white  flowers  gave  out  a  faint 
and  delicate  scent  overhead,  and  Esperance 
sat  down  too,  with  a  vivid  consciousness 
that  the  little  window  of  the  tower  looked 
directly  upon  them.  The  pleasant  shade 
and  the  tranquillity  soothed  Vaudes  ;  he  took 
her  hand,  and  was  content  to  lie  silent  and 
enjoy  the  quiet  time  with  his  darling,  which 
no  intruder  would  interrupt.  She  seemed 
all  his  own  there. 

"  Sing,  little  one,"  he  said  presently.  "  I 
like  to  bear  you  sing." 

She  hesitated,  and  then  began  the  first  old 
ditty  which  she  could  recollect. 

"  Rossignolet  du  bois, 
Rossignolet  sauvage  ! 
Apprends-nioi  ton  langage, 
Apprends  moi-z-a  parler. 
Apprends-moi  la  mamere 
Comment  il  faut  aimer." 

As  she  ended  the  sweet  and  plaintive 
strain  involuntarily  she  looked  up  to  the 
tower,  and  saw  the  gay  and  handsome  head 
of  Adrien  de  Saldanhac  at  the  window.  He 
made  her  a  sign  of  thanks  and  praise,  which 
she  could  only  answer  by  a  look  of  warning 
and  alarm.  "  Oh,  he  could  not  have  under- 
stood that  my  father  would  denounce  him," 
she  thought,  expecting  every  moment  some 
further  imprudence,  but  in  fact  Adrien  had 
perfectly  understood  her ;  it  was  only  that 
he  was  recklessly  daring  and  imprudent,  and 
very  weary  of  his  dull  captivity,  although  it 
had  lasted  only  a  few  hours.  She  glanced 
at  Vaudes;  he  had  fallen  asleep,  his  head 
pillowed  on  his  arm ;  his  face  had  lost  the 


stern  lines  which  it  had  in  working  hours, 
but  it  was  all  the  sadder.  "  Ah,  poor 
father,"  she  thought,  looking  at  him,  "he 
has  had  such  a  lonely  life !  "  Vaudes  had 
never  said  so,  but  she  had  divined  it,  and  the 
thought  moved  her  especially  just  now ;  she 
hardly  knew  why,  but  it  was  in  fact  the 
sense  that  she  had  a  secret  from  him.  His 
lips  moved.  "  No  duties  without  rights,  no 
rights  without  duties,"  he  muttered  half 
audibly,  and  then  she  distinguished  broken 
words  about  Guiana.  She  laid  her  hand  on 
his  forehead,  and  he  seemed  soothed  and  slept 
quietly.  Esperance  sat  thinking,  growing 
more  and  more  fearful  as  to  the  upshot  of 
the  young  exile's  venture.  Her  fingers  in- 
voluntarily played  with  the  coral  beads  round 
her  throat,  beads  which  she  had  found  with 
the  De  Saldanhac  miniature,  and  worn  ever 
since  on  holidays.  She  lifted  anxious  eyes 
from  time  to  time  to  the  window  of  the  tower, 
and  fancied  she  could  see  some  one  near  it, 
and  when  V^audes  again  spoke  in  dreams 
her  heart  gave  a  leap,  and  involuntarily  she 
roused  him. 

"  Father !  it  is  getting  late,"  she  said. 
He  sat  upright  and  looked  at  her  bewildered, 
then  he  smiled. 

"  Is  it  you,  little  one  1  I  was  dreaming 
of  Magnet  and  Jussieu,  and  trying  to  go 
to  them,  I  believe.  Poor  fellows !  they  in 
those  accursed  swamps,  prisoners,  exiles,  and 
I  here  with  my  child,  with  money,  comforts. 
When  I  think  of  that  I  feel  as  if  I  must 
either  set  them  free  or  share  their  lot." 

"Oh,  father,  can  you  not  forget  such 
thoughts  even  for  one  day — my  birthday  ]" 

"  One  is  at  liberty  to  forget  one's  own 
troubles,  never  those  of  others,  little  one." 

"  Some  day  you  will  leave  me  and  go  to 
try  what  you  can  do  for  them,"  said  Espe- 
rance, pouting  a  little.  Usually  she  was 
full  of  sympathy  for  Vaudes'  frieuds  perishing 
in  those  fatal  swamps,  but  to-day  she  wanted 
to  be  happy,  and  at  every  moment  anxieties 
or  dark  thoughts  crowded  in,  and  she  was 
young  enough  to  feel  it  an  injustice.  But 
the  change  in  Vaudes'  face  startled  her. 
She  had  unawares  touched  a  chord  which 
vibrated  deep  in  his  heart. 

"  Oh,  you  will  not  do  that,  father  ! "  she 
cried.     "  You  are  not  thinking  of  that  !  " 

"  I  have  not  courage — while  you  need  me, 
my  little  one,"  he  answered,  in  a  low  voice 
of  self-reproach. 

"  Then  it  is  true  !  it  is  true ! "  she  cried, 
with  despair.  "  Oh,  you  could  not !  I  shall 
always  need  you,  father,  and  you  want  me 
too." 
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but   a  light   had    flashed    on    much 
He  too  was  think- 


She  had  thrown  herself  on  his  breast,  and 
he  kissed  her  tenderly.  "  My  darling,"  he 
said,  bat  with  something  like  remorse,  for 
he  had  once  believed  there  was  nothing  he 
would  not  sacrifice  to  his  cause,  and  he  knew 
he  had  failed  in  the  test.  "  No,  I  cannot 
leave  you,  unless  it  were  beyond  question 
my  duty.  You,  who  know  so  well  what  duty 
is,  would  not  hold  me  back  then  1 " 

She  was  sobbing  bitterly,  but  almost 
silently.     "  No,'1  she  murmured. 

u  That  is  my  own  daughter.  Come,  no 
more  tears  on  your  birthday.  Let  us  gather 
a  nosegay  of  all  the  flowers  we  can  find  to 
carry  to  Madame  de  Maupas." 

Esperance  understood  the  tenderness  which 
had  prompted  this  thought,  and  she  repaid 
him  in  the  best  way  she  could  by  drying  her 
eyes  and  appearing  to  forget  what  had 
passed 

which  had  perplexed  her, 
ing  of  the  future. 

"  I  could  lay  up  a  large  dowry  for  you, 
my  daughter,"  he  said  suddenly,  as  they 
went  home,  "  but  you  will  not  blame  me  if 
instead  I  spend  it  for  some  who  are  in  sore 
need.  I  cannot  spare  and  save  while  they 
want." 

"  But  I  know  that,  father." 

"  You  will  never  forget  that  1  I  could 
cot,  my  dear." 

She  clung  to  his  hand  as  they  went  home, 
-as  if  by  that  clasp  she  could  keep  him  always 
with  her.  She  had  missed  Genevieve,  but 
she  had  often  reproached  herself  for  not 
missing  her  more  ;  she  could  measure  the 
difference  of  her  love  for  Genevieve  and 
Vaudes  now.  To  lose  Vaudes  out  of  her 
life  was  a  possibility  so  exquisitely  painful 
that  she  could  only  thrust  it  away.  Even 
the  news  which  she  had  to  confide  to  the 
startled  ears  of  Madame  de  Maupas  seemed 
trifling  in  comparison.  What  was  Adrien  de 
Saldanhac  to  her,  after  all  1  What  was  any 
one,  compared  to  Vaudes  1  She  told  herself 
that  he  had  said  he  would  never  leave  her 
while  she  wanted  him.  "  And  I  always 
shall,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  But  he  said — 
unless  duty  called  him.  And  then — oh,  he 
would  go,  he  would  go,  and  I  should  have  to 
let  him !  Ah,  perhaps  I  have  no  light  to 
keep  him."  The  bitterest  tears  she  had  ever 
shed  fell  that  night  as  she  lay  wakeful,  with 
hardly  a  thought  to  spare  for  Adrien  de 
Saldanhac,  who  was  coming  under  cover  of 
the  darkness,  or  for  Madame  de  Maupas, 
awaiting  him  with  fear  and  longing;  she 
could  only  think  of  Vaudes,  and  the  night 
when   Genevieve    died,    bequeathing    her   a 


legacy  of  increasing  perplexity  and  pain ; 
and  yet  her  senses,  all  astir  and  sharpened, 
detected  a  little  movement,  as  if  somewhere 
a  door  were  softly  opened,  and  she  felt  sure 
that  Madame  de  Maupas  was  stealing  out  to 
watch  for  her  nephew,  and  admit  him  by  the 
side  door  used  by  those  who  lived  on  the 
first  or  second  floor,  and  she  could  imagine 
the  anxious  watching,  the  meeting  all  joy 
and  fear,  and  at  last  the  interest  of  it  all 
got  hold  of  her,  and  she  rose  and  struck  a 
light  that  she  might  look  at  the  minature, 
and  see  if  the  likeness  were  as  strong  as  she 
fancied.  She  studied  long  the  proud  young 
face,  haughty  yet  gracious,  with  its  deep 
blue  eyes,  finely-marked  brows,  and  lofty  air 
of  the  head. 

"  How  like  they  all  are  to  one  another," 
she  thought,  "  these  DeSaldanhacs!  and  what 
a  noble  air  they  all  have  !  " 

And  so,  after  all,  her  last  waking  thoughts 
were  given  to  Adrien  de  Saldanhac. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

Espebance  was  roused  by  hearing  Vaudes 
call  her  in  a  sharp  and  hurried  voice.  "  I 
am  summoned  to  the  prefet,"  he  was  sayiug, 
"there  is  some  coil  about  a  man  arrested  last 
night." 

He  did  not  wait  to  tell  her  more  ;  indeed, 
he  had  nothing  more  definite  to  tell,  and 
Esperance  with  a  terrified  presentiment 
sprang  up,  dressed  as  quickly  as  she  could, 
and  flew  upstairs  to  the  rooms  of  Madame 
de  Maupas. 

The  Marquise  was  standing  at  a  table, 
preparing  some  coffee.  She  looked  round, 
displeased  by  the  girl's  precipitate  entrance, 
yet  ready  to  take  alarm  at  the  first  word. 

"  What  is  it  1  "  she  asked,  reprovingly,  but 
with  startled  eyes. 

"Madame,  my  father  is  sent  for  to  the 
prefet ;  he  says  it  is  about  some  one  who 
was  arrested  last  night." 

"  Good  heavens  !  and  Adrien  never  came." 

"  Never  came  !  " 

"  We  waited  in  vain  ;  I  felt  some  misfor- 
tune had  happened.     I  was  sure  of  it." 

Madame  de  Maupas  turned  very  pale,  and 
looked  with  deep  anxiety  at  Paul.  Both 
mother  and  son  had  watched  and  hoped  till 
dawn,  and  Paul  was  very  wan  and  tired, 
but  he  spoke  consolingly. 

"  Do  not  fear,  mother.  Adrien  has  never 
been  mixed  up  in  politics,  and  you  have 
written  to  Paris  to  make  interest  for  him." 
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"  Yes,  if  this  unhappy  boy  had  been  a 
little  less  impetuous  all  might  have  gone 
well ;  but  now — ah,  what  have  we  done  to 
be  so  unfortunate  !  " 

Paul  had  never  seen  her  break  down  in 
their  worst  times  as  she  did  now.  The  strain 
of  expectation  and  disappointment,  and  now 
the  dread  of  what  might  be  the  fate  of  the 
nephew  so  dear  to  her,  and  the  ill  conse- 
quences to  Paul,  for  whom  she  was  always 
planning  and  hoping,  overwhelmed  her. 

"  We  do  not  know  that  this  prisoner  is 
Adrien,"  said  Paul,  but  in  their  hearts  they 
all  felt  that  it  was  he. 

"  We  can  do  nothing,  we  shall  know  only 
too  soon.  To  make  inquiries  might  create 
new  dangers,"  said  Madame  de  Maupas. 
"I  hear  steps;  your  father,  perhaps,  petite. 
No,  strangers ;  they  are  speaking  with  your 
gouvernante — two — listen/' 

The  door  was  ajar,  so  they  distinctly  heard 
voices  below,  doors  opened,  steps  trampling. 
Paul  and  Esperance  exchanged  a  look  of 
inquiry  and  wonder,  but  Madame  de  Maupas, 
who  had  lived  through  the  Revolution,  knew 
directly  what  it  meant. 

"  Gensdarmes,"  she  whispered  ;  "  they  are 
searching  down  below.  Ah,  they  are  coming 
up  here  !  Quick  !  donotseem  in  consultation." 

She  began  to  pour  out  the  coffee  which 
they  had  forgotten  to  drink,  and  Paul  and 
Esperance,  without  waiting  for  her  impera- 
tive sign,  instantly  found  some  employment. 
The  two  men  who  entered  saw  a  quiet,  busy 
trio,  and  if  there  were  an  uneasy  look  on  the 
faces  turned  to  them,  it  was  natural  enough. 
They  stood  on  the  threshold,  surveying  the 
room  and  its  occupants,  while  Madame  de 
Maupas  put  down  the  coffee-pot  and  turned 
an  inquiring  look  on  them.  She  saw  that 
one  at  least  was  inclined  to  be  insolent,  but 
that  he  stood  in  some  awe  of  his  small, 
weasel- faced  companion,  who  was  aware 
that  1808  was  not  1793,  and  that  the  prefet 
had  always  been  courteous  to  Madame  de 
Maupas,  and  even  spent  an  evening  once  or 
twice  with  her. 

"  You  are  Helene  Philiberte  Maupas,  ci- 
devant  Marquise  1 "  said  the  large  man, 
roughly,  while  his  companion  peered  silently 
about  with  inquisitive  eyes,  noting  every- 
thing. He  observed  the  floor  with  especial 
care,  and  then  he  looked  at  the  Marquise 
and  saw  the  violet  shadows  round  her  eyes, 
telling  of  want  of  sleep.  He  looked  at  the 
floor  again,  and  reflected,  while  she  answered 
calmly,  "  The  same,  citizen." 

"  Your  nephew,  Adrien  ex-Comte  de  Sal- 
danhac,  was  here  last  night." 


Esperance  kept  her  eyes  on  her  book. 
Paul  looked  up  with  a  flash  of  anger  in  his 
eyes  ;  he  had  to  bite  his  lips  hard  to  subdue 
his  anger  at  the  tone  in  which  he  heard  his 
mother  addressed. 

"Certainly  not.  I  have  not  seen  him  for 
many  years." 

"  But  you  expected  him,"  said  the  smaller 
man,  looking  at  her  through  his  narrowed 
eyelids,  and  speaking  in  a  smiling,  persua- 
sive way,  while  he  made  a  step  nearer. 
Madame  de  Maupas  felt  much  as  she  would 
have  done  had  a  snake  or  a  black  beetle 
appeared  in  her  salon. 

"  Monsieur,  I  do  not  know  how  you  can 
presume  to  tell  who  or  what  my  mother  did 
or  did  not  expect,"  broke  in  Paul,  haughtily. 
The  boy  seemed  all  at  once  to  grow  into  a 
man  when  he  saw  his  mother  need  a  protector. 

"  But  since  he  says  so  !  " 

"Is  he  here  then1?"  cried  Madame  de 
Maupas,  with  admirably  feigned  surprise. 
"Where,  monsieur?  But  no;  your  words 
show  me  that  this  is  a  test.  Why,  I  am 
unable  to  guess.  But  even  if  Adrien  is  here, 
it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have  said  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  Will  you  kindly  explain 
what  this  farce  means  1 " 

"  She  knows  nothing,"  said  the  first  gens- 
darme  aside  to  his  companion. 

"  Grosse  bete  !  she  knows  everything,"  an- 
swered the  other  with  contempt,  "  but  there 
is  no  making  these  aristocrats  speak." 

"  We  will  see  about  that.  Hi !  my  young 
sir,  you  will  come  with  me  to  the  maire,  and 
see  if  you  recognise  your  cousin,  you  are 
none  too  young  to  be  a  conspirator,"  said  the 
other,  with  a  movement  as  if  to  lay  his  hand 
on  the  boy  which  made  Madame  de  Maupas 
start  forward  ;  but  Paul  rose  at  once,  and 
said  with  a  disdainful  smile — 

"  I  am  ready ;  but  you  will  answer  for 
this  to  M.  le  Prefet,  he  has  always  been 
courteous  to  us  ;  and  if  my  cousin  is  here,  as 
you  seem  to  think,  I  shall  be  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  him,  but  I  shall 
hardly  know  him,  since  I  was  only  six  years 
old  when  I  last  saw  him.  My  crutches,  dear 
mother." 

Madame  de  Maupas  trembled  for  her  boy, 
yet  her  heart  glowed.  Erail  and  sickly  as 
the  boy  was,  he  showed  as  little  fear  as  auy 
De  Saldanhac  or  De  Maupas  who  at  fifteen 
had  had  an  officer's  brevet,  and  gone  to  the 
wars. 

"  I  will  come  too,  my  son,"  she  said ;  but 
at  this  there  was  a  glance  between  the  two 
gensdarmes  ;  evidently  this  was  not  what 
they  desired. 
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""We  must  search  for  papers  first,"  said 
the  small  man,  whom  his  companion  called 
Beynaud,  and  Madame  de  Maupas  saw  that 
Paul's  hint  of  the  prefet's  friendliness  had 
told.  They  were  evidently  afraid  that  over 
zeal  might  earn  them  rebuke,  instead  of  praise. 
The  little  man  was  ambitious,  and  would 
greatly  have  liked  to  distinguish  himself  by 
some  important  discovery  which  might  bring 
him  into  notice  at  Paris,  but  he  did  not  want 
to  march  Paul  and  his  mother  through  the 
streets  of  Valentre  without  special  orders. 
He  let  his  companion  do  all  the  incivility,  and 
kept  his  eyes  and  ears  open,  but  his  own  acute- 
ness  misled  him ;  he  was  so  convinced  that 
there  was  a  plot  to  be  discovered  that  he  could 
not  give  up  the  attempt  to  find  it  out,  and 
saw  proofs  of  it  everywhere. 

11  Is  not  your  father  yet  returned,  petite  ? " 
said  Madame  de  Maupas  in  a  low  voice, 
while  the  two  men  were  examining  the  con- 
tents of  Paul's  desk  with  puzzled  eyes,  very 
uncertain  what  the  latin  and  mathematical 
papers  which  he  had  worked  for  the  abbe 
might  be,  especially  the  latter,  which  sug- 
gested a  cipher ;  but  low  as  she  spoke 
Beynaud  heard  her. 

11  Vaudes  1 "  he  said,  turning  round  ;  "  I  do 
not  think  you  need  expect  him  yet  a  while." 
He  nodded  significantly,  and  Esperance  at 
once  took  alarm. 

"  Why,  citizen  1 "  she  asked,  hastily. 

u  Since  he  is  in  the  plot !  "We  have  had 
our  eye  on  him  this  long  while  ;  we  know 
who  his  friends  are." 

"  Every  one  is  welcome  to  know  it.  What 
has  that  to  do  with  to-day  ? " 

"Perhaps  he  did  not  mention  to  you, 
mademoiselle,  that  he  knew  this  spy  of  Pitt 
and  Wellington  was  coming  1 " 

"My  father!  He  is  a  republican;  all 
the  world  knows  that." 

Madame  de  Maupas  would  gladly  have 
hushed  her,  but  she  was  too  indignant  to 
heed. 

"It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that 
republicans  and  aristocrats  have  joined 
hands.  Cadoudal  and  the  collets  noirs  had 
plenty  of  democrats  among  them." 

"  And  you  both  went  to  Saldanhac  yester- 
day," broke  in  the  other  gensdarme.  "  How 
was  that,  little  one  ?     Quite  by  chance,  eh  ?  " 

He  laughed  loudly  as  he  spoke,  and 
Esperance  changed  colour.  Madame  de 
Maupas  dared  not  even  give  her  a  look. 

11  It  was  by  chance,"  she  answered,  meeting 
the  eyes  fixed  on  her  bravely  ;  "we  went 
there  because  it  was  my  birthday,  and  I  had 
never  seen  the  chateau." 


"And  you  saw  nothing  but  the  chateau, 
of  course." 

"  Yes,  I  saw  Manette  Dumay  and  her 
goat." 

"Well,  well,  we  lose  time.  We  have  the 
Dumays  and  Vaudes,  so  we  can  learn  the 
truth  one  way  or  other.  Hey  !  what  is  this 
letter?"  said  Beynaud,  with  a  sudden  alert 
air,  as  he  discovered  a  sealed  letter  in  a 
little  drawer  of  Madame  de  Maupas'  bureau. 
"  To  whom  is  it  addressed  1 " 

"  But  it  is  not  addressed  at  all,  citizen," 
she  answered,  with  a  smile ;  "  if  it  were,  it 
would  be  directed  to  my  cousin,  the  Baronne 
de  Montmorency." 

The  name  told  nothing  to  the  two  officials  ; 
they  put  the  letter  with  the  other  papers, 
sealed  them  up,  and  left  the  room,  the  little 
man  saying  to  the  other,  "  It  is  Saldanhac 
where  the  bird  has  roosted.  He  has  not 
been  here." 

"  How  dost  thou  know  that  1 "  asked  the 
other,  jealous  of  the  superior  sagacity  claimed 
by  his  companion. 

"The  streets  are  muddy,  and  the  floor  has 
not  been  washed  ;  there  were  no  footprints 
on  it.  But  they  expected  him ;  they  had 
sat  up  all  night ;  their  faces  showed  that. 
Not  the  girl,  but  she  knew  all  about  it  too." 

"Thou  canst  always  see  five  feet  to  a 
goat,"  answered  the  other,  sulkily. 

There  was  a  long  minute  of  silence  among 
the  three  left  together  until  the  steps  were 
no  longer  heard,  then  Paul  said,  "What 
have  they  taken  ? " 

"  Nothing  that  can  compromise  any  one  ; 
the  prefet  will  know,  though  these  men  did 
not,  that  my  cousin  is  in  high  favour  with 
Bonaparte.  My  letter  only  shows  that  we 
knew  Adrien  might  probably  come ;  it  will 
also  show  that  we  have  interest  in  high  places. 
I  am  glad  I  had  not  sent  it,  but  I  own  I 
have  never  quite  forgiven  the  Baronne  for 
accepting  an  office  at  Bonaparte's  court,  and 
I  delayed  writing  to  her.  Petite,  where  can 
your  father  be?  I  am  horribly  anxious 
about  all  this.  How  can  he  be  involved  in 
this  business  ?  You  are  sure  that  no  indis- 
cretion on  your  part " 

"Madame  !  "  answered  Esperance,  deeply 
hurt. 

"  No,  whatever  the  explanation  is,  it  is 
not  that,"  declared  Paul,  taking  her  hand. 

Before  Madame  cle  Maupas  could  reply, 
the  door  was  hurriedly  opened,  and  the 
Chevalier  came  in,  wild  and  aghast,  his  dress 
dishevelled,  his  axles  de  pigeon  on  end,  the 
words  stumbling  on  his  tongue  as  he  sought 
to  pour  out  his  tale. 
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"  Good  heavens,  Chevalier,  what  has 
happened  ?  "  exclaimed  Madame  de  Maupas, 
rising  in  great  alarm.  "This  unfortunate 
boy!     Speak!  what  is  it?" 

"How  shall  I  tell  you?  A  misfortune 
beyond  words — my  life  thrown  away — the 
world  deprived  of  so  many  noble  thoughts," 
stammered  the  Chevalier,  with  distracted 
gestures. 

"  But  what  has  happened  ?  Tell  me  at 
once,"  cried  Madame  de  Maupas,  so  anxious 
about  her  own  troubles  that  for  a  moment 
she  forgot  that  only  one  thing  could  have 
thus  agitated  the  Chevalier. 

"  My  papers  —  my  manuscripts — seized, 
ravished  from  me  by  profane  hands — those 
papers  which  I  allow  no  hands  but  yours, 
madame,  to  touch.  By  yours  they  are 
honoured ;  but  that  coarse,  rude  lingers 
should  turn  them  over,  handle  them,  ravish 
them  from  me  !  Every  protest  which  I 
made  only  rendered  those  barbarians  more 
resolute,  more  inexorable.  All  carried  off ; 
I  know  not  whether  I  shall  ever  see  them 
again.  My  Clovis,  my  tragedies — every- 
thing. I  would x  sooner  have  parted  with 
fortune  or  life  !  " 

He  sat  down  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands.  Madame  de  Maupas  began  to 
understand. 

"  Your  manuscripts — is  that  all  %  "  she 
said  impatiently. 

"All !  "  said  the  Chevalier,  staring  at  her 
as  if  he  could  not  believe  his  ears ;  "  is  it 
you,  Marquise,  who  say  this?  You?  That 
blow  indeed  I  could  not  have  expected." 

He  lifted  his  head  and  looked  at  her  with 
a  dignified  reproach  which  at  once  provoked 
a,  smile  and  touched  her. 

"  My  poor  Chevalier,  pardon  me  if  I  did 
not  enter  into  your  loss ;  but  do  you  know 
that  Adrien — that  my  nephew,  the  last  of 
my  family,  is  here,  in  the  hands  of  the 
authorities,  probably  in  great  danger?" 

"Ah,  I  regret  it  deeply,"  said  M.  de 
Colombe,  gravely,  and  evidently  accepting 
this  news  as  in  some  degree  an  apology  ;  "  it 
is  very  unfortunate,  Marquise,  and  I  com- 
prehend your  feelings;  but  such  a  loss  as 
mine  is  a  misfortune  not  to  one  or  two 
families,  but  to  the  world.  Still,  if  there  is 
anything  I  can  do,  command  me;  I  am 
always  at  your  service." 

"  Could  you  go  to  the  prefet,  Chevalier,  and 
ask  what  has  really  happened?  I  am  de- 
voured with  anxiety  for  Adrien  and  for 
ourselves.  And  you  could  perhaps  recover 
your  papers — and  those  of  Paul,"  said  the 
Marquise,  with    laughter    returning    for    a 


moment  to  her  eyes.  "  On  every  account 
do  not  delay." 

"  I  will  not,  I  assure  you,  I  will  not,"  said 
M.  de  Colombe,  with  great  alacrity.  "  At 
least  I  shall  know  what  their — his — fate 
will  be.  I  will  return  at  once  to  reassure 
you,  Marquise." 

"  And,  oh,  monsieur,  ask  when  my  father 
will  return,"  added  Esperance,  hurt  that  no 
one  thought  of  Yaudes. 

"Ah,  true,"  said  Madame  de  Maupas; 
"  you  said  he  had  been  sent  for,  and  those 
men  spoke  of  it.  You  will  inquire,  Cheva- 
lier ;  and  you,  petite,  tell  mo  the  instant  your 
father  comes  back.  Beg  him  to  come  to  me. 
My  brave  Paul !  "  she  added,  bending  over 
the  boy  and  kissing  him. 

It  was  so  delightful  to  feel  pride  as  well 
as  love  for  her  son  that  she  was  half-consoled 
for  everything  else.  Hitherto  it  had  been 
her  office  to  protect  him  ;  now  she  felt  as  if 
they  had  changed  places,  and  it  was  sweet 
to  her. 

Esperance  slipped  away  without  speaking. 
Eor  the  first  time  she  felt  herself  an  outsider 
— among  them,  but  not  of  them — and  it 
made  her  heart  sore.  She  did  not  return, 
although  the  hours  slipped  by  and  Yaudes 
did  not  come.  The  youvernante  was  full  of 
wonder  and  alarm,  and  one  person  and 
another  came  into  the  shop,  obviously  less 
to  buy  than  to  find  out  why  Yaudes  had  been 
sent  for  to  the  prefeture  and  detained  there. 
The  little  town  was  full  of  rumours.  Some 
said  that  the  police  had  come  upon  a  plot  to 
restore  the  Bourbons,  and  that  the  prisoner 
arrested  on  the  previous  night  was  of  royal 
blood  ;  others  that  he  had  a  secret  errand  to 
the  broken  Montagnard  party,  and  came 
under  cover  of  the  darkness  to  seek  Yaudes ; 
a  third  report  hinted  at  a  design  to  assassin- 
ate the  Emperor. 

Out  of  it  all,  retailed  by  the  housekeeper, 
for  Esperance  avoided  the  shop,  where  she 
would  have  to  encounter  hostile  and  curious 
eyes,  a  few  grains  of  truth  could  be  sifted. 

As  she  had  feared,  no  disguise  could  make 
Adrien  de  Saldanbac  look  in  the  least  like 
Dumay,  or  anything  but  an  aristocrat,  and 
his  want  of  caution  had  soon  betrayed  him. 
A  gensdarme  had  noticed  him  as  he  came 
into  Yalentre,  followed  him,  and  soon  found 
him  doubting  which  of  the  narrow  streets  he 
ought  to  follow.  A  question  elicited  that  he 
wanted  to  find  Yaudes'  house.  The  officer 
told  him  where  it  was,  and  saw  him  pass  on. 
He  reported  what  he  had  observed  to  his 
comrade,  the  same  weasel-faced  man  who  had 
appeared  in  Madame  de  Maupas'  salon.     It 
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was  enough  to  suggest  a  plot — that  plot 
which  he  looked  forward  ardently  to  dis- 
covering, and  by  which  he  should  become 
famous. 

"  Come  with  me  this  instant  to  the 
prefet,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  we  must  have  a 
warrant  to  search  the  house." 

The  maire,  however,  was  inclined  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear;  he  had  a  great  aversion  to  his 
ambitious  subordinate,  and  knew,  moreover, 
that  Madame  de  Maupas  was  on  good  terms 
with  the  prefet,  who  never  failed  to  visit 
her  when  he  chanced  to  come  to  Yalentre, 
and  had  given  a  hint  that  she  was  to  be 
treated  with  respect.  There  might  come  a 
time,  he  knew,  when  it  would  not  harm  him 
to  have  the  good  word  of  a  royalist.  And 
besides,  he  admired  her  and  liked  her  com- 
pany. It  had  even  crossed  his  mind  that 
she  would  adorn  a  prefet's  salon,  if  she 
could  be  transplanted  there.  Madame  de 
Maupas  knew  this  vision  very  well,  smiled 
to  herself,  and  said  nothing  which  could 
commit  her.  The  prefet  was  too  important 
an  ally  to  alienate  if  she  could  keep  him — as 
a  friend. 

Of  course  the  maire  knew  nothing  of  all 
these  wheels  within  wheels,  but  he  wished 
sincerely  that  his  officer  had  not  obliged  him 
to  annoy  the  Marquise.  He  made  as  many 
delays  as  he  could,  hoping  that  the  aristo- 
crat, whoever  he  was,  might  slip  away  unde- 
tected, and  indeed  he  nearly  did,  for  he  had 
missed  the  house  when  the  gensdarmes  went 
in  search  of  him,  and  they  met  him  by  mere 
chance.  Of  course  he  refused  to  give  his 
name,  but  his  likeness  to  the  De  Saldanhacs 
betrayed  him,  and  the  maire  had  no  choice 
but  to  allow  his  men  to  search  for  papers 
and  evidence. 

The  little  man  was  in  his  element,  and 
really  showed  great  skill  and  ingenuity  in 
piecing  facts  ;  but,  as  his  friend  had  unkindly 
observed,  he  was  misled  by  the  disposition 
to  see  five  feet  to  a  goat.  He  saw  a  great 
deal  more  than  there  was  to  see.  The 
prisoner  was  Adrien  de  Saldanhac  and  an 
aristocrat ;  he  had  returned  without  per- 
mission, and  his  father  was  a  noted  con- 
spirator ;  but  beyond  that  there  seemed 
nothing  to  say.  Yaudes  persisted  in  declar- 
ing he  had  never  seen  him  before ;  the 
prisoner  on  his  part  said  the  same  ;  there 
was  nothing  criminal  in  any  of  the  papers 
produced.     The  maire  could  not  venture  on 


returning  them  until  he  had  consulted  the 
prefet,  and  they  might  probably  have  to  be 
sent  to  Paris  ;  but  they  would  be  restored 
without  doubt.  Paul  would  have  his  copy- 
books back,  and  the  Chevalier  his  manu- 
scripts. 

M.  de  Colombe  came  back  radiant, 
though  he  attempted  to  disguise  his  satis- 
faction. 

"  Your  nephew  it  is,  dear  Marquise,"  he 
said  ;  "  a  charming  young  man,  the  image 
of  your  father.  Yes,  I  was  allowed  to  see 
him  ;  he  is  treated  with  courtesy,  do  not  be 
uneasy — though  of  course  he  cannot  be  set  at 
liberty  until  the  authorities  in  Paris  have 
been  communicated  with.  Danger  1  None, 
I  assure  you ;  we  are  not  in  '93,  thank 
heaven.  Of  course  it  was  rash,  very  rash, 
to  return  thus,  as  the  maire  justly  observed, 
and  the  name  of  De  Saldanhac  is  unfortu- 
nate— your  poor  brother  !  But  you  need  fear 
nothing." 

"  Thank  heaven !  "  said  the  Marquise,  with 
a  sigh  of  relief.  "  And  your  manuscripts, 
Chevalier  V  m 

She  said  this  byway  of  amends  for  having 
hurt  his  feelings  in  the  morning.  M.  de 
Colombe  tried  to  suppress  his  smiles,  and 
settled  his  chin  in  his  cravat  in  a  dignified 
pose. 

"  They  must  go  to  Paris,  it  seems ;  but 
they  are  perfectly  safe.  I  explained  their 
value  to  the  maire,  and  he  quite  understood 
their  importance.  It  seems  possible  that 
they  will  come  under  the  eye  of  the  Emperor 
— of  Bonaparte,  I  mean,  and  if  so — we  know 
what  an  interest  he  takes  in  the  theatre — it- 
may  be  he  will  order  my  tragedies  to  be  per- 
formed. I  am  not  prepared  to  say  I  should 
consent.  I  should  prefer  that  they  should 
wait  until  our  royal  master  returns ;  but  if 
he  should  insist  I  might  have  to  yield.  I 
cannot  absolutely  say." 

"  Yes  ;  I  fear  you  would  have  no  choice," 
said  Madame  de  Maupas,  smiling.  "  Is 
there  really  no  more  to  tell  me  about  my 
nephew  1 ' ' 

Apparently  there  was  not,  or  M.  de 
Colombe  could  only  think  of  his  manu- 
scripts. She  learned  no  more.  Paul  asked 
anxiously  whether  Yaudes  had  returned, 
and  was  glad  to  hear  that  M.  de  Colombe 
had  seen  him  enter  the  house  a  few  minutes 
before  himself. 

"  How  glad  Esperance  will  be  ! "  said  Paul.. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Geographical  Diamond. 
1. 

A 

A  A  B 

C  D  D  E  E 

E  E  E  E  II  I  I 

ILLLLLLNN 

N  O  O  0  O  0  P 

PRRKS 

U  V  V 

X 

Place  the  letters  in  the  above  figure  in  such 
order  that  they  will  form  seven  geographical 
names ;  the  central  one,  horizontally  and 
vertically,  being  the  same. 

1.  A  town  in  the  S.E.  of  France.  2.  An 
English  seaport.  3.  One  of  the  Sunda 
Islands.  4.  A  commercial  town  in  England. 
5.  A  town  in  Greece.  6.  A  large  river 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Mediterranean. 
7.  A  river  in  the  S.E.  of  Europe. 

Arithmetical  Puzzles. 

2. 
"If  you  give  me  13  of  your  nuts,"  said 
Charles  to  Jack,  "  I  shall  have  the  same 
number  as  you.J'  "  Yet,"  answered  Jack,  "  if 
you  give  me  13  of  your  nuts,  I  shall  have 
five  times  as  many  as  you."  How  many  nuts 
had  they  each  1 

3. 

I  have  chosen  a  number,  added  70  to  it, 
then  divided  it  by  13,  and  multiplied  it  by  3. 
I  then  subtracted  17  and  have  7  remaining. 
What  number  did  I  choose  ? 

Literary  Bird  Puzzles. 

Name  the  authors  of  the  following  quota- 
tions, and  the  birds  of  which  they  treat. 

4. 
"  Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  spring  ! 
Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 
No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 
A  voice,  a  mystery." 

5. 
"  Thrice  happy  bird  !  I  too  have  seen 
Much  of  the  vanities  of  men, 

And  sick  of  having  seen  them, 
Would  cheerfully  these  limbs  resign 
For  such  a  pair  of  wings  as  thine, 
And — such  a  head  between  them  !  " 


6. 
"  Bird  of  the  wilderness, 

Blithesome  and  cumberless, 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  woodland  and  lea ; 

Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place, 
Oh,  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee !  " 


"Adieu!     adieu!      Thy    plantive    anthem 

fades — 
Past  the  near  meadows ; — over  the   still 

stream, — 
Up  the  hill  side ; — and  now,  'tis  buried 

deep 
In  the  next  valley's  glades  : — 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream  ? 
Fled  is  that  music  !    Do  I  wake  or  sleep  ?  1 

Word  Squares. 

8. 
M.y  first  men  climb,  by  proud  ambition  fired. 
Much  of  my  next  by  some  folks  is  acquired. 
My  third,  quaint  name,   which  smacks  of 

olden  days. 
My  last  hath  power  the   Future's  veil  to 

raise. 

9. 
M.j  first  we  see  when  daylight  dies. 
My  next  a  swan  did  idolize. 
My  third  the  Laureate  supplies. 
My  last  it  comes  with  summer  flies. 

10. 

1.  I  scatter  terror  round  and  desolation. 

2.  Where    meet    the    four-in-hands   I'm  in 

perfection. 

3.  Part  of  ourselves  we  could  not  do  without. 

4.  I'm  often  on  the  lips  of  the  devout. 

11. 

1.  A  Hindoo   goddess   breathing   slaughter 
round. 

2.  A  river  flowing  through  historic  ground. 

3.  The  greatest  solace  of  our  earthly  care. 

4.  A  Spanish  heroine  with  golden  hair. 

HlGGLEDY  PlGGLEDY   PROVERB. 

12. 

Eyfhtobnsadeftfranhtbsiteteahetenegnifagni- 
rao. 


PUZZLES. 
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5. 


1. 

B 

at 

H 

R 

om 

E 

0 

bero 

N 

0 

gie 

R 

M 

emor 

Y 

2. 

'*  I've  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 
"With  coldness  still  returning. 
Alas  !  the  gratitude  of  men 

Hath  oftener  left  me  mourning." 


3. 
Wallflowers 

4. 


Scott. 


Pansies,  lilies,  kingcups,  daisies,  primroses, 
violets,  celandine  :   Wordsworth. 


Broom :     Cowper. 


Foxglove  : 


6. 
Wordsworth. 


7. 
Newark. 


9. 
Woodstock. 


Cobham. 

10. 
gehen,  ehe,  ach,  was,   astr,  ende,  an,  urn, 
berede,  er,  rede,  edel,  eng,  ob,  mein,  ei,  ein, 
in,  hat,  es,  leise,  eis,  ist. 


11. 
B  ritomar  T 
L  uat  H 
A  rn  O 
C  ulve  R 
K      ora     N 


12. 

Campbell. 


-*  *-♦- 


PICTURE   WANTING    WORDS. 


NOTES    BY    THE    WAY. 


SUSIC.  —  The  best  of  the  London  musical 
season  is  now  over.  It  has  been  a  remark- 
able one  this  year  on  account  of  the  ex- 
ceptional brilliancy  of  the  stars  that  have 
visited  our  firmament.  It  is  no  small  privilege  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Madame  Schu- 
mann, Liszt,  and  Rubinstein  in  one  season.  The 
Rubinstein  recitals  surpassed  even  the  highest  ex- 
pectations that  had  been  formed  of  them.  The  great 
pianist's  style  seems  to  have  entered  into  a  new 
phase  ;  there  is  less  of  sound  and  fury,  and  more  of 
exquisite  rippling  delicacy  of  touch  in  his  present 
performances  than  when  he  was  last  heard  in  London. 
He  has  still  all  the  old  impetuosity  and  attractive 
unconventionality  which  always  distinguished  him. 
At  the  close  of  one  of  his  recent  performances  the 
audience  insisted  on  applauding  long  after  the 
musician  thought  they  might  have  left  him  in  peace. 
He  came  up  twice  on  the  platform,  and  made  his 
bow  in  due  course  ;  but  when  the  audience  insisted 
on  a  third  reappearance,  Rubinstein  came  up  again 
shaking  his  leonine  locks  in  wrath,  and  with  an  angry 
wave  of  the  hand  exclaimed,  "  Leave  off."  A  shout  of 
laughter  was  the  response  from  the  good-natured  crowd 
that  was  slowly  making  its  way  from  his  concert-hall. 

The  Richter  concerts  and  the  great  Wagner 
concert  at  the  Albert  Hall  have,  no  doubt,  made 
many  English  people  anxious  to  attend  the  Wagner 
festival  to  be  held  at  Bayreuth  at  the  end  of 
July  and  beginning  of  August.  Tristan  and 
Isolda  and  Parsifal  will  each  be  performed  twice  a 
week  for  nearly  a  month.  The  performances  have 
been  brought  to  the  utmost  perfection.  They  are 
given  in  the  beautifully-appointed  theatre  specially 
built  for  the  presentation  of  Wagner's  operas  by  the 
late  King  of  Bavaria. 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  during  the  last  eight 
years  by  the  People's  Concert  Society  to  popularize 
good  music  in  London  by  means  of  cheap  concerts. 
The  concerts  are  held  in  poor  neighbourhoods,  and 
the  tickets  are  only  sixpence  and  a  penny.  The 
highest  class  music  is  performed,  and  the  committee 
is  scrupulously  particular  not  to  engage  the  services 
of  any  performer  whose  musical  capabilities  are  not  of 
a  very  high  order.  Zeal  in  these  cases  is  no  substitute 
for  capacity.  The  society  is  not  self-supporting, 
therefore  any  help  that  can  be  held  out  to  it  by  our 
readers,  either  in  the  form  of  money  or  of  really  first- 
rate  musical  skill,  would  be  very  well  bestowed. 

Sir  George  Grove  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  warns 
amateurs  from  being  taken  in  by  a  piece  of  music 
now  being  sold  under  the  title  of  The  Dream  of  St. 
Jerome,  by  L.  v.  Beethoven.  It  is  not  a  genuine 
composition  of  Beethoven  at  all,  but  a  cooked-up 
mixture,  consisting  partly  of  a  transcription  of  one  of 
Beethoven's  songs,  and  partly  of  a  very  inferior 
movement  which,  in  Sir  George  Grove's  words, 
"  consists  of  a  couple  of  trivial  themes  repeated  over 
and  over  again  without  any  attempt  at  treatment, 
but  in  the  same  really  vulgar  harmony."  A  quotation 
from  Thackeray's  Philip  is  on  the  title-page  of  this 
medley  ;  therefore  two  great  names  have  been 
desecrated  in  its  concoction. 

Clubs  for  Working  Girls. — Many  things  have 
been  said  and  written  on  "  What  girls  can  do."  We 
lately  heard  of  a  very  good  piece  of  work  that  has 
been  successfully  carried  out  by  some  quite  young 
ladies  at  Nottingham.  There  are  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  factory  girls  in  that  town,  and  two  young 
ladies  saw  and  heard  much  of  the  mischief  that 
happened  through  these  girls,  when  released  from 
their  long  hours  of  work,  having  no  pleasant  and 
cheerful  resort  in  their  leisure  hours.  They  accord- 
ingly started  a   "Working  Girls'   Evening  Home." 


They  aimed  at  making  this  Home  really  home-like,, 
they  had  as  few  rules  as  possible,  and  let  each  girl 
choose  her  own  occupation  or  recreation  as  her  taste 
or  capacity  dictated.  "  Books  and  work  and  healthful 
play"  were  abundant.  There  were  dances  on  certain 
evenings,  and  everything  was  done  to  help  the  girls 
to  improve  themselves  and  to  enjoy  themselves.  The 
success  of  the  experiment  was  so  great  that  there  are 
now  eighteen  of  these  Girls'  Evening  Homes  in 
Nottingham,  and  many  other  towns  are  also  adopting 
them.  An  Association  or  Union  among  the  various 
Clubs  and  Homes  for  Working  Girls  has  been  started. 
The  first  meeting  of  this  Union  was  held  recently  at 
the  Soho  Club,  59,  Greek  Street,  which  owes  its- 
existence  to  the  devoted  work  of  the  Hon.  Maude 
Stanley.  The  advantages  of  the  Union  are,  that  it 
brings  people  together  who  are  interested  in  the  same 
work  ;  they  tell  one  another  their  experiences,  which 
experiments  in  the  way  of  management,  amusements, 
lessons,  &c,  have  been  successful,  and  which  have- 
failed.  Many  useful  hints  can  thus  be  obtained  by  all 
who  wish  to  help  working  girls  by  means  of  these  clubs 
or  homes.  There  is  also  a  little  magazine  published  at 
a  penny  monthly  in  connection  with  the  Union. 

The  Universities. — The  women  students  of 
London  University  and  at  Cambridge  have  been 
carrying  off  a  very  good  proportion  of  honours.  On* 
the  presentation  day  of  the  University  of  London, 
Sir  James  Paget,  who  presided  in  his  capacity  as. 
Vice-Chancellor,  pointed  out  the  remarkable  success. 
of  Miss  A.  M.  Buchanan,  who  had  achieved  the  feat 
of  passing  in  two  of  the  most  difficult  faculties — arts 
and  science.  At  Cambridge  eleven  students  from 
Newnham  and  Girton  have  gained  honours  in  the 
mathematical  tripos,  and  in  the  other  triposes  a  very 
good  result  has  been  obtained.  The  Queen,  who  has 
just  opened  the  magnificent  college  for  women  at 
Egham,  built  and  endowed  by  the  late  Mr.  Holloway, 
has  given  her  consent  to  its  bearing  the  title  of  the 
Royal  Holloway  College. 

Books. — Those  of  our  readers  who  are  good 
German  scholars  will  find  a  delightful  book  in 
Jugcndbricfe  von  Robert  Schumann,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Madame  Schumann.  The  book  gives- 
many  interesting  glimpses  into  the  life  of  the  group 
of  young  men  and  women  of  genius  of  whom  Schu- 
mann and  his  future  wife  were  members.  This  group 
gave  themselves  the  name  of  the  Davidsbund,  and 
indeed  they  all  felt  themselves  to  be  Davids  going 
forth  to  slay  Philistinism  in  the  world  of  music. 
Schumann's  Carnival  is  a  series  of  musical  personifi- 
cations of  the  principal  members  of  the  Davidsbund. 
Chiarina  stands  for  Clara  Wieck,  now  Clara  Schu- 
mann ;  Raro  for  her  father  ;  the  other  characters  are 
Schumann  himself,  Chopin,  Paganini,  &c.  The  book 
contains  a  passage  which  shows  how  very  early  Clara 
Wieck  showed  that  she  was  a  "  bright,  particular 
star."  Writing  in  1832  to  Wieck,  who  was  his 
master,  Schumann  says,  "It  is  true  that  the  world, 
in  spite  of  the  ease  with  which  it  forgets,  se'dom. 
overlooks  extraordinary  talent.  It  may  be  compared 
to  a  herd  of  cows  who  look  up  when  there  is  a  Hash 
of  lightning,  and  then  go  on  quietly  grazing.  Such 
lightning  Hashes  were  Schubert,  Paganini,  Chopin, 
and  now  Clara. "  She  could  not  have  been  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  years  old  when  this  was  written,  and 
she  thus  affords  another  example  of  the  fact,  so  often 
noticed,  that  musical  genius  is  a  gift,  the  presence  ol 
which  shows  itself  almost  from  birth.  Tlie  Children 
of  the  Abbey,  by  Miss  Rose  Kingsley,  gives  in  a  very 
interesting  form  an  account  of  the  royal  and  other 
notable  children  whose  bones  lie  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  book  was  originally  written  for  American 
children,  but  it  is  certain  to  be  popular  here. 
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HERE  is  the  promise  of  thy  golden  days, 
0  Summer,  of  thy  softly-fleeting  hours  ? 
Is  this  the  end  of  thy  delightful  ways? 
The  year  is  waning — what  is  left  for  ours? 
Through  leafless  branches  chilly  blows  the  air; 
Yet  let  us  turn,  our  garnered  wealth  to  share, 
And  comfort  us  with  warmth  of   corn  and  wine, 
Strengthening  our  hearts  to  meet  the  year's  decline. 

But  where  are  thy  heaped  treasures  manifold, 

Thy  purple  fruitage,  and  thy  sheaves  of  gold? 

The  showers   of  spring,  the  sultry   summer's   sun 

Have  been   before  thee,  and  their   part  is  done; 

What   more   is  wanting  to  the  harvest-home, 

Pressed  full  and  full,   and  plenty  left  to  come? 

Spring  passed   in  hopes,  and   summer  passed   in   dreams ; 

Thy  passing  should   be  glorious  too,   meseems. 

What  is  this  scanty  fruit,   so  poor,   so  cold, 

Thy   branches   scatter,  and  thy  fingers   hold1? 

Is   this  the  measure  but  of  one  day's  meal  ? 

What  for  the  sinking  heart   of  days  that   steal 

With  lengthening  shadows  towards   me,  and   the  store 

Of  bounty  that  should  overflow  my  door? 

0  purple  hills,   O  purple  wastes  all  bare, 

Ye  mock  me,   thinking  of  the  days  that  were ! 

1  stretch  my  empty  hands  in   vain,   in  vain ; — 
These   idle  hands  that   had  in  all  the  past 
Their  own  part   waiting  them  : — and  yet,  at  last, 
Is  it  too  late  some  working  space  to  gain  ? 

Are   not  these  arms   still   strong? — Too  well   I  know 
This  is  the  time  to  reap,   and  not  to  sow. 

Harriet  Eleanor  Hamilton  King. 
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By  the  Author  of 
Time,'' 


The  Atelier  dn  Lys,"  "Mademoiselle  Mori,"  "In  the  Olden 
"Women  of  the  Last  Days  of  Old  France,"  &c.,  &c. 

CHAPTER  XV. 


HE  joy  of  Esperance  was  by 
no   means  so  entire  and  un- 
alloyed as  Paul  imagined.   She 
had  sprung  to  meet  Yaudes 
as  he  came  in,  but  he  passed 
P'     her  and    sat    down   without  a 
word,  in  what    Genevieve  used 
to  call  "  a  white  rage,"   such  as 
Esperance   had  only  once  or  twice 
seen.       She   sat    down    too,    very 
quietly,    not   trembling   before    it 
as  Genevieve  had  done,  nor  longing 
to  slip  away;    but    full   of  silent, 
keen  sympathy,  certain  that  he  had 
been  going  through    hours   which 
were  torture  to  him.     She  had  felt 
sure  that  the  mayor  and  his  adjoint 
and  other  enemies  of  Yaudes  would 
not  fail   to  use  this  opportunity, 
though  she  could  not  guess  what 
charge  they  could  bring  against  him. 
He  looked  suddenly  at  her. 
"You    ask     nothing?"    he     exclaimed. 
"That  is  not   like  a  woman.     Or  perhaps 
you  know  everything  already  1 " 

"  I  know  only  a  very  little — just  what  M. 
de  Colombe  could  tell.  Ah,  father  1  it  has 
been  such  a  weary  time  waiting  for  you." 

"  A  weary  time  !  Has  it  1  A  weary  time 
to  you  1  And  what  do  you  think  it  has  been 
to  me  1 "  he  exclaimed,  turning  vehemently 
towards  her.  "Badgered,  baited,  insulted, 
accused  of  conspiring  with  royalists,  my 
word  scorned,  the  lie  given  me  to  my  face, 
made  to  stand  there  to  be  cross-questioned 
like  a  criminal,  though  there  was  not  a 
single  charge  which  could  be  proved  against 
me  beyond  that  unhappy  visit  to  Saldanhac. 
What  evil  fate  possessed  you  to  suggest  it, 
child  1  It  looked  black,  I  own  j  and  what 
plausible  explanation  could  I  give?  A 
birthday  expedition  !  They  laughed  in  my 
face.  I  who  never  went  there  before  to 
have  gone  precisely  now,  and  Dumay  and 
his  wife  owning  that  it  was  my  first  visit. 
There  was  even  a  talk  of  fetching  3^011,  but 
it  dropped ;  perhaps  they  were  afraid  it 
would  exculpate  me,  and  I  know  well  enough 
what  they  desired — to  blacken  me  in  the  eyes 
of  my  own  friends,  who  would  sooner  France 
perished  than  save  her  by  allying  ourselves 


with  aristocrats.  And  they  have  succeeded  ; 
this  accusation  will  always  stick  in  the 
throats  of  some  who  should  know  me  better, 
and  be  a  weapon  in  the  hand  of  others.  Out 
upon  it  all !  "  he  exclaimed  with  a  violent 
gesture ;  "  have  we  suffered  and  struggled 
and  sacrificed  ourselves  and  every  one  and 
everything  which  stood  in  the  way  only  to 
come  to  this  1  What !  pity  the  aristocrats 
whom  we  guillotined  1  Pity  us  who  live ! 
Who  would  live  who  had  thechanceof  dying?" 

Esperance  drooped  her  head  and  was 
silent,  while  he  started  up  and  walked  up 
and  down,  pouring  out  all  the  bitterness 
which  had  been  gathering  and  pent  in  all 
through  the  hours  when  the  mayor,  who 
had  no  reason  for  sparing  him  as  in  the  case 
of  Madame  de  Maupas,  gratified  his  private 
spite  against  him,  and  goaded  to  the  utmost 
the  fiery  demagogue  who  despised  him  as  a 
renegade,  and  whom  he  hated  for  holding 
immovably  to  the  party  and  principles  which 
he  himself  had  deserted. 

Exhausted  at  length  by  his  emotion, 
Yaudes  sat  down  again,  and  Esperance  asked 
anxiously — 

"  The  Dumays — are  they  set  free  too  1 " 

"  No  ;  they  are  both  detained.  They  did 
me  great  harm  by  pretending  to  be  uncertain 
whether  or  not  I  knew  the  young  De  Saldan- 
hac was  there  or  not.  I  cannot  conceive 
their  motive,  unless  a  grudge  against  me  as 
a  republican." 

Esperance  felt  a  load  fall  on  her  heart. 

"Is  M.  de  Saldanhac  in  danger?"  she 
asked  hastily;  "  M.  de  Colombe  thought  not." 

"  What  does  he  know  of  it  1  Of  course 
there  is  danger  for  him.  As  you  well  know, 
there  have  been  so  many  attempts  to  get  rid 
of  Bonaparte  that  all  the  officials  are  on  the 
alert,  and  they  want  to  make  an  example. 
But  Bonaparte  bears  a  charmed  life,  nothing 
harms  him,"  said  Yaudes  gloomily. 

"In  danger  !  Poor  Madame  de  Maupas  ! 
But  how  did  they  make  out  who  he  was  1  He 
surely  would  not  give  his  name  for  her  sake. 
Hid  the  Dumays  own  it?" 

"  Not  they  ;  man  and  wife  were  equally 
dumb,  you  would  have  said  they  were  being 
questioned  in  an  unknown  language ;  and  as 
for  him,  he  flatly  refused  to  answer,  though 
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■warned  that  he  redoubled  his  danger.  As 
if  that  sort  of  threat  ever  moved  one  of 
these  aristocrats ! " 

"  But  how  then  was  his  name  dis- 
covered 1 " 

"  They  confronted  him  with  me,  and  I 
named  him  readily  enough.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  likeness  to  the  old  seigneur 
and  to  that  miniature  you  once  found ; 
besides,  I  remembered  what  you  had  said  of 
a  nephew  of  Madame  de  Maupas'  being  in 
exile  with  that  arch-plotter  his  father,  who 
once  even  made  some  overtures  to  me — to 
me,  Jacques  Yaudes  !  " 

"  You  named  him  !  You  said  that  I  had 
spoken  of  him  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  why  not  1  What  is  a  Saldanhac  to 
me1?  All  I  cared  to  do  was  to  speak  the 
truth  and  exculpate  myself  from  the  charge 
of  joining  hands  with  these  aristocrats  who 
are  plotting  the  return  of  the  Bourbons." 

"  You  named  him  !  you  said  that !  Oh,  he 
will  think — he  will  think  I  have  betrayed 
him  !  "  cried  Esperance,  wringing  her  hands. 

u  What  !  "  thundered  Yaudes,  starting  up 
and  standing  over  her.  "  Say  that  again  ! 
How  !  you  knew  this  man  was  coming,  you 
kept  it  secret  from  me  !  You — my  daughter 
— had  a  hand  in  this  plot  !  You !  Esperance 
Yaudes ! " 

"  There  is  no  plot.  He  only  came  to  see 
Madame  de  Maupas  and  Paul." 

"You  knew!"  repeated  Yaudes,  with  a 
terrible  look.  "You  deceived  me,  persuaded 
me  to  go  to  Saldanhac  that  you  might  meet 
him — had  a  secret  interview  with  him,  no 
doubt — aye,  in  the  tower.  I  see  it  all  now. 
Earth  and  heaven !  I  could  strike  you 
down  where  you  stand  !  " 

He  raised  his  arm  with  a  gesture  like  a 
blow.  Esperance  shrank  back,  but  lifted  her 
clear  eyes  to  his  face  convulsed  with  rage. 

"Stop,  father,"  she  said;  "you  would  be 
too  sorry  by-and-by  if  you  did  that.  Hear 
me  first." 

"  Hear  you  !  what  is  the  good  of  that  %  " 
he  answered,  his  rage  turning  into  profound 
distress.  "  Can  it  alter  anything.  After  all, 
you  have  the  heart  of  an  aristocrat,  like  your 
mother;  yes,  just  like  her,"  he  added  with 
exceeding  bitterness,  as  he  recalled  that  night 
when,  returning  home,  he  had  discovered 
that  Genevieve  had  sheltered  La  Tremblaye 
beneath  his  roof.  "  Go  !  there  is  no  more  to 
say.     You  have  betrayed  me." 

"  But  there  is  much  more  to  say,"  ex- 
claimed Esperance,  starting  up  and  standing 
•by  him  as  he  flung  his  arms  on  the  table  and 


hid  his  face  upon  them.  "  I  knew  nothing 
when  we  went  to  Saldanhac.  It  was  only 
by  chance  that  I  went  into  the  room  where 
he  was.  Madame  de  Maupas  did  not  guess 
he  was  come." 

"And  her  message!"  said  Yaudes 
scornfully. 

"  She  thought  he  would  later ;  but  I  did 
not  know  it  meant  anything  special.  I 
could  not  betray  him  when  I  learned  by 
accident  he  was  there,  nor  tell  you  ;  could 
I,  father  1  Say,  could  1 1  He  said  he  should 
visit  his  aunt  last  night,  and  I  told  her 
so.  That  is  all.  Are  you  so  very  angry  with 
me  for  that  1  Ah,  I  think  you  would  have 
been  sorry  if  you  had  struck  me  just  now." 

Yaudes  had  lifted  his  head  and  was  look- 
ing wistfully  at  her. 

"Are  you  telling  me  the  truth?"  he 
asked. 

"  Father  ! " 

"  I  think  you  are — you  always  do  ;  but  I 
lose  faith  in  every  one  as  I  grow  older.  It  is 
hard  to  me  to  forgive  your  having  had  this 
secret  while  you  looked  and  spoke  as  if  all 
were  as  usual ;  but  I  suppose  women  all  can 
do  that  sort  of  thing,"  he  said  sadly.  "  It 
is  not  so  bad  after  all  as  I  feared.  You  tell 
me  on  your  honour  that  you  knew  nothing 
of  all  this,  and  only  saw  this  Adrien  de 
Saldanhac  for  those  few  minutes  V 

"  On  my  honour,  father,  except " 

*■'  Except  when  1 "  demanded  Yaudes  with 
returning  passion.     "  Speak  !  " 

"  While  I  was  singing,"  said  Esperance, 
colouring  she  hardly  knew  why.  "  He  looked 
out  of  his  window.  I  would  not  sini*  a^ain, 
you  know." 

"  Ah,"  said  Yaudes,  with  something  of  a 
smile.  This  naive  confession  reassured  him 
more  than  any  protest  could  have  done.  He 
hardly  knew  what  he  had  said  or  done  in 
his  late  tempest  of  anger,  and  he  was  touched 
and  humbled  by  the  tender  caresses  which 
Esperance  now  ventured  to  offer. 

"  Never  be  afraid  of  me,  my  little  one," 
he  said,  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears.  "  No 
doubt  the  fault  was  mine,  but  your  mother 
feared  me,  and  it  was  as  if  a  cold  wind  were 
always  blowing  between  us.  Never  let  me 
feel  that  you  do." 

"  Fear  you  !  "  she  answered,  with  so  loving 
and  tender  an  intonation  that  he  clasped 
her  to  his  breast  and  needed  nothing  more. 

She  sat  with  her  head  leaning  against 
him,  resting  in  the  clasp  of  his  arms,  her 
young  heart  burdened  with  thoughts  she 
could  not  share  with  any  one. 
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"  Poor  father  !  dear  father  !  "  she  mur- 
mured ;  "  say  you  could  not  spare  me — you 
could  never  let  me  go." 

"Foolish  child,"  answered  Vaudcs,  ten- 
derly ;  "  these  are  things  which  it  is  needless 
to  say.  No,  my  darling,"  he  added,  holding 
her  closer,  as  he  thought  of  how  he  and 
Genevieve  had  drifted  apart,  "nothing  shall 
ever  come  between  us.  We  could  not  spare 
one  another." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  she  answered  vehemently. 

"  But  you  are  almost  grown  up  ;  one  day 
you  will  have  a  husband,  and  then — "  He 
stopped,  half  ashamed  of  the  strong  aversion 
that  this  yet  unknown  husband  awoke  in 
him.  "  Yes,"  he  went  on,  mustering  his 
resolution,  "  a  good,  kind  husband  who  will 
take  care  of  my  little  girl  when  I  am  not 
here  to  do  it." 

"  Father  !  "  she  cried  out. 

"  Why,  silly  one,  do  you  think  I  shall 
live  for  ever,  or  even  as  long  as  you 
will?" 

"Oh, you  meant  only  that,"  said  Esperance, 
with  a  long  breath. 

The  warning  seemed  too  vague  and  distant 
to  alarm  her.  She  had  had  quite  other  fears, 
and  for  the  moment  the  turn  he  had  given 
to  his  words  tranquillised  her. 

He  guessed  her  thoughts  and  made  no 
comment.  Neither  spoke  for  a  considerable 
time.  E.sperance  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  in  an  unsteady  voice, 
and  her  words  showed  that  she  was  dwelling 
on  quite  another  subject,  "  M.  de  Saldanhac 
— if  he  should  be  really  thinking  that  I  be- 
trayed him " 

"  What  is  he  to  you  1  what  does  it  mat- 
ter ? "  demanded  Vaudes,  his  suspicions  again 
aroused. 

"  Matter  !  "  exclaimed  Esperance,  raising 
herself.  "  Matter  that  one  who  trusted  me 
and  had  my  promise  should  think  I  was  a 
traitor  to  him  !  " 

"  Ah,  you  take  it  so,"  said  Vaudes,  under- 
standing her  feeling,  yet  with  a  strange, 
uneasy  jealousy.  "  It  is  a  pity,  I  grant ; 
but  it  cannot  be  helped." 

"  But  it  must  be  helped,"  cried  Esperance, 
with  light  breaking  from  her  eyes.  "  A 
man  would  not  endure  even  for  half  an  hour 
to  have  such  a  stain  on  his  honour.  Why 
should  a  girl  care  less  1  Is  it  not  possible 
for  you  to  see  him  and  tell  him  how  it  really 
was?     Oh,  father,  do  this  for  me." 

"  Impossible,"  said  Vaudcs,  with  sharp 
decision;    "I    am  sufficiently   compromised 


already  without  seeking  to  entangle  myself 
further.  Already  I  was  looked  on  coldly  by 
some  of  our  party  who  hold  back  when  they 
should  make  a  push,  and  invariably  make  a 
push  when  it  is  certain  ruin.  I  have  plenty 
of  enemies  among  them,  and  plenty  more 
who  are  jealous  of  my  prosperity,  and  are 
always  stirring  up  old  stories,  true  and 
false,  and  do  me  every  ill  turn  they  can.  I 
have  never  let  them  get  a  hold  on  me  till 
now;  but  to-morrow  you  will  find  every 
soul  in  Valentre  believes  I  have  been  en- 
gaged with  the  aristocrats  in  a  conspiracy 
against  Napoleon.  My  old  luck !  I  shall  have 
this  business  thrown  in  my  teeth  for  ever. 
All  those  who  have  played  a  double  game, 
or  taken  a  bribe,  or  turned  renegade,  will 
laugh  in  their  sleeve,  or  perhaps  in  my  face, 
and  say  that  Jacques  Yaudes'  hands  were 
no  cleaner  than  theirs.     Curses  on  it  all ! " 

Esperance  gave  him  a  troubled  look.  She 
saw  that  it  was  useless  to  urge  him  to  clear 
her  in  the  eyes  of  the  prisoner,  and  she 
understood  something  of  how  bitter  it  must 
be  to  a  man  sternly  proud  of  his  unquestioned 
integrity,  and  his  name  as  an  incorruptible 
republican,  to  feel  that  friends  should  doubt 
and  enemies  sneer  over  this  charge. 

"But,  father,  so  vague  an  accusation,"  she 
began. 

"  Not  so  vague  as  you  suppose.  It  is 
known  that  I  have  remitted  large  sums — 
large,  at  all  events,  for  a  man  like  me — to 
an  unknown  destination.  I  cannot  tell  how 
the  thing  leaked  out,  but  it  has.  I  got  a 
hint  some  time  ago  that  Jobin  had  set  spies 
on  me,  and  that  I  must  be  more  careful. 
Never  mind  where  the  money  has  gone ; 
sometimes  one  plan  has  needed  help,  some- 
times another  ;  or  perhaps  there  was  a  friend 
in  trouble.  Of  course  I  could  give  no 
answers  to  the  questions  asked  me  about  all 
that ;  there  was  nothing  definite  to  charge 
me  with,  but  I  saw  they  were  on  the  track, 
and  Noras,  the  adjoint,  who  never  since  I 
came  has  missed  a  chance  of  harming  me, 
suggested  that  I  received  considerable  sums 
from  abroad  for  emigres  in  France.  That 
told  directly — I  could  see  it  told  on  every 
one.  How  could  I  disprove  it  except  by 
my  character?  I  had  nothing  to  show  to 
the  contrary.  They  had  a  mind  to  send  me 
to  prison,  but  there  was  not  quite  excuse 
enough  for  that,  so  here  I  am — under 
surveillance  of  the  police." 

"  Under  surveillance  ! "  exclaimed  Espe- 
rance, to  whom  this  had  a  vague  and  alarm- 
ing sound.      The  name  of  police,  far  from 
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suggesting   protection,  only   awoke  fear  of 
arrest  and  vexations  of  all  kinds. 

"  Under  surveillance,  as  Jobin  took  care 
to  tell  me,"  answered  Vaudes,  clenching  and 
unclenching  his  long  nervous  hands  as  he 
spoke,  looking  at  Esperance,  but  seeing  not 
her  but  the  scene  through  which  he  had 
been  passing.  "  I  saw  the  glances  exchanged 
among  them,  and  David  Noras'  sneer.  I 
think  I  said  nothing,  but  I  am  not  sure  ;  it 
maddened  me.  Under  surveillance  !  How 
am  I  to  breathe  henceforward?  my  goings 
out  and  comings  in  watched,  reported,  my- 
self ordered  to  appear  and  show  that  I  am 
here  three  times  a  week  at  the  mairie.  Pah  ! 
the  very  thought  stifles  me." 

Then  suddenly  coming  back  to  the  things 
around  him,  he  observed  the  sad  and  troubled 
face  of  Esperance,  and  again  his  eyes  flashed 
doubt  and  suspicion. 

"  Why  are  you  so  concerned  about  this 
young  man  % "  he  exclaimed,  forgetting  that 
his  own  position  might  well  grieve  and  per- 
plex her.  "  You  say  he  is  a  total  stranger 
to  you,  yet  you  take  his  arrest  to  heart 
as  if  he  were  your  —  brother,"  catching 
himself  up.  "He  deserves  all  his  misfor- 
tunes and  more,  a  hot-headed,  unreasonable 
youth,  who  gratifies  his  wishes  without  com- 
punction, without  a  thought  of  what  danger 
it  may  bring  on  others.  And  who  knows 
after  all  why  he  came  1  To  see  his  family, 
you  say  1  Bah  !  d,  d'autres  !  He  has  done 
very  well  all  these  years  without  indulging 
this  desire ;  is  it  likely  it  ran  away  with 
him  now  1  But  that  is  nothing  to  me, 
except  that  I  suffer  through  him.  All  the 
ill  luck  I  ever  had  came  through  nobles  and 
priests,  those  folk  of  whom  you  are  so  fond 
— like  your  mother." 

"  Father  ! " 

"  It  is  true,  girl.  All  women  are  aristo- 
crats at  heart,  even  the  best  of  them.  The 
priests  get  hold  of  them,  and  they  suck  in 
their  teaching  like  milk.  You  are  only  like 
all  your  kind." 

Esperance  remembered  how  often  Gene- 
vieve had  launched  a  sharp  little  arrow  at 
her  holding  Vaudes'  democratic  opinions, 
and  how  at  such  times  she  always  called  him 
"  Vaudes,"  never  "  your  father."  Her  heart 
was  very  heavy,  and  that  was  a  miserable 
evening  to  both. 

Mingled  with  all  the  other  bitter  feelings 
which  he  had  expressed,  there  was  another 
which  persistently  haunted  Vaudes,  and 
which  had  half  betrayed  itself  in  his  ex- 
clamation   of     "  like     your    mother."     He 


remembered  vividly  how  Genevieve  had 
retorted  on  a  former  occasion  by  asking 
whether  the  friends  whose  deportation  and 
ill-usage  he  had  deplored  had  fared  worse 
than  the  priests  imprisoned  on  the  galleys 
by  his  own  party.  Were  she  alive  her 
thoughts  no  doubt  would  now  be  that  the 
injustice  which  he  resented  so  bitterly,  the 
surveillance  which  galled  him,  were  the  very 
same  measure  that  he  and  his  friends  had 
meted  out  to  aristocrats.  It  seemed  cruel 
that  when  his  wife  was  in  her  grave  such 
thoughts  should  rise  to  haunt  and  hurt  him  ; 
but  do  what  he  would  he  could  not  get  rid 
of  the  sensation  that  she  was  near  him, 
looking  at  him,  thinking  these  things  though 
they  did  not  cross  her  lips.  He  would  have 
started  up  and  worked  off  his  inward  trouble 
by  one  of  those  long  wanderings  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  find  relief  when  harassed 
and  over- wrought ;  but  he  recollected  that 
any  gensdarme  whom  he  chanced  to  meet 
would  have  the  right  to  ask  whither  he  was 
going,  and  would  report  that  he  had  met  him 
out  at  strange  hours,  even  if  he  did  not 
order  him  home.  Vaudes  would  not  risk 
that ;  he  seated  himself  gloomily,  and  after 
a  while  took  down  a  book  and  read.,  or  seemed 
to  read,  until  Esperance  went  sadly  away 
to  her  bed.  Then  he  pushed  it  away  and  sat 
with  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand,  lost  in 
galling  thoughts,  and  scarcely  moved  until 
day  broke,  and  gradually  the  little  town 
awoke  to  its  day's  work,  and  for  an  hour  or 
two  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed. 

Esperance  had  lain  down  with  the  convic- 
tion that  she  could  not  sleep.  Her  eyes 
smarted  with  hot  tears,  her  heart  ached  for 
Vaudes,  and  at  the  thought  that  in  the  eyes 
of  Adrien  de  Saldanhac  she  must  seem  a 
traitor.  Perhaps  he  even  was  laying  his 
arrest  to  her.  Madame  de  Maupas,  who 
should  have  known  better,  had  been  disposed 
to  believe  that  in  some  way  she  was  answer- 
able for  it,  and  how  then  should  this  stranger 
know  that  she  would  have  been  tortured 
sooner  than  play  him  false  1  She  got  up 
and  struck  a  light,  and  looked  long  at  the 
miniature  which  was  so  like  the  Vicomte. 
Many  childish  day-dreams  had  gathered 
round  it ;  she  had  always  called  it  the 
Vicomte  Adrien,  and  woven  romances  which 
had  this  pictured  face  for  their  hero,  and  she 
had  treasured  up  every  occasional  mention 
of  him  by  Madame  de  Maupas.  In  her  very 
quiet  and  unvaried  life  these  fancies  had 
been  her  great  interest  and  amusement. 
She  had  fancied   Adrien   in  one  scene  and 
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another,  always  ending  by  his  return  to  his 
chateau,  not  unfrequently,  foolish  child,  by 
her  means.  And  now  he  had  returned,  and 
she  had  seen  him  ;  he  was  no  longer  merely 
a  dream-hero,  but  a  living  reality,  no  fairy 
prince  coming  back  after  his  adventures  to 
live  happy  ever  after,  but  a  prisoner  and  in 
danger.  Yaudes  had  said  he  was  in  danger. 
What  if  he  were  led  out  by  night  and  shot 
like  the  Due  d'Enghien  1  True,  the  Chevalier 
had  declared  there  was  nothing  to  fear ;  but 
then  he  wanted  to  reassure  Madame  de 
Maupas,  and  he  had  such  a  curious  way  of 
embellishing  and  altering  facts  ;  there  was 
not  much  comfort  in  the  Chevalier's  asser- 
tion. She  slept,  for  at  her  age  a  sleepless 
night  is  happily  rare  ;  but  she  dreamed  all 
night  of  what  had  passed,  mixing  facts  up 
with  wild  and  confused  fancies ;  now  seeing 
the  Yicomte  as  a  member  of  the  club  Clichy, 
a  collet  noir  come  from  England  to  assas- 
sinate the  minister  of  police,  Eouche;  now 
finding  herself,  she  knew  not  how,  a  witness 
of  a  secret  meeting  of  those  comjmgnons  de 
Jehu  of  whom  such  fantastic  tales  were 
told,  assembled  in  the  chateau  of  Saldanhac  ; 
and  then  she  seemed  to  see  herself  discovered, 
threatened  with  death  for  having  betrayed 
Adrien,  and  he  stood  and  looked  scornfully 
at  her,  and  would  not  say  a  word  in  her 
favour  because  she  had  broken  her  word. 
She  would  not  have  much  minded  being  put 
to  death  if  she  could  only  have  made  him 
believe  she  had  not  done  that ;  and  then  she 
herself  turned  into  a  compagnon  de  Jehu, 
and  Yaudes  said  she  had  broken  his  heart, 
and  she  woke  with  a  great  sob,  and  fell 
asleep  again,  and  dreamed  it  all  anew. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  poor  child 
woke  tired  and  dispirited.  There  was  some- 
thing deeper  and  nobler  than  mere  girlish 
romance  in  the  longing  to  clear  herself  which 
possessed  her  and  would  not  let  her  rest, 
and  she  was  deeply  troubled  on  Yaudes' 
account.  He  remained  within  doors  all 
morning,  an  unusual  thing,  brooding  and 
silent,  and  Esperance  stayed  near  him, 
looking  to  her  little  household  matters,  or 
occasionally  going  into  the  shop,  but  always 
remaining  within  call,  lest  he  should  feel 
deserted,  and  she  did  not  seek  Paul  or  his 
mother.  Yaudes  could  not  complain  that  she 
left  him  for  their  society,  but  he  was  in  that 
kind  of  strained,  irritable  state  that  every- 
thing jarred  on  him ;  he  told  himself  that 
all  the  time  she  was  longing  to  be  with 
them,  and  at  last,  unable  to  bear  inaction 
and   confinement  within  doors  any  longer, 


I  am  going  out;  if 


he  started  up,  saying, 

any  one  comes  and  wants  to  know  where  1 
am,  I  shall  be  at  Laurent's  buying  casks — < 
they  may  make  what  they  can  of  that." 

Esperance  felt  very  lonely  when  he  was 
gone.  She  was  not  at  all  disposed,  as  he 
had  imagined,  to  seek  the  Marquise,  who 
probably  knew  by  now  that  it  was  through 
Yaudes  that  her  nephew  had  been  arrested, 
and  could  not  but  resent  it,  and  who  had 
been  so  ready  to  suspect  her.  She  did  not 
even  want  to  see  Paul.  It  was  impossible 
to  rest  until  she  knew  what  the  fate  of  the 
Yicomte  would  be,  and  until  she  had  assured 
him  that  she  had  been  innocent  of  betraying 
him.  Perhaps  the  Chevalier  might  be  al- 
lowed to  see  him ;  if  the  mayor  refused, 
there  was  the  prefet  to  appeal  to.  Madame 
de  Maupas  would  not  think  the  matter  of 
importance  enough  to  give  him  a  message,  if 
permitted  an  interview,  but  the  Chevalier — 
Esperance  put  on  her  little  cape  and  took 
her  livre  dlteures. 

" 1  shall  be  back  in  an  hour,"  she  said  to 
the  woman  who  looked  after  the  shop,  and 
who  came  in  for  part  of  each  day,  and  had 
reached  the  door  when  a  thought  occurred 
to  her  which  made  her  turn  back. 

When  she  went  into  the  street  she  had  a: 
bunch  of  the  flowers  which  she  had  brought 
from  Saldanhac  in  her  hand.  The  woman 
saw  them,  and  thought  they  were  being 
carried  as  an  offering  to  some  altar  in  St. 
Martin's,  but  she  was  mistaken,  though 
Esperance  was  going  to  the  church.  It  had 
occurred  to  her  to  consult  the  Abbe  Poussel, 
but  the  fear  of  compromising  him  restrained 
her.  She  did  not  want  advice,  but  some  one 
to  act,  and  the  abbe  could  hardly  help  her,, 
supposing  he  would  consent  to  do  so,  without 
its  being  known.  He  too  had  his  enemies, 
and  was  obliged  to  walk  warily,  as  she  knew. 

She  went  into  the  church,  which  her  quick 
young  feet  reached  in  half  the  time  that  the 
journey  used  to  take  Genevieve,  and  those 
who  saw  her  go  by  with  her  flowers  thought, 
as  the  housekeeper  had  done,  that  they  were 
destined  for  an  altar.  Although  it  was  not 
usual  for  a  girl  of  her  age,  even  in  the  class 
to  which  Yaudes  belonged,  to  be  seen  out  of 
doors  unaccompanied,  they  were  too  well 
used  to  see  Esperance  go  to  St.  Martin's 
alone  to  wonder  or  blame.  Every  one  knew 
that  she  had  nobody  to  take  with  her  since 
she  was  motherless,  and  Yaudes  never  entered 
a  church  ;  but  some  curious  looks,  with  com- 
ments friendly  or  the  reverse,  were  given., 
her  this  morning,  for  of  course  the  arrest  of 
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the  Vicornte  and  Vaudes'  entanglement  in 
the  charges  brought  forward  were  the  chief 
topic  of  interest  in  Valentre.  By  this  time 
everybody  knew  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
affair  than  there  was  to  be  known,  and  fully 
believed    that  a  plot  against  the   Emperor 


not  had  such  an  excitement  since  the  days 
when  the  guillotine  was  at  work.  It  had 
felt  dull  in  these  quiet  days,  and  made  the 
most  of  this  unexpected  event. 

There   was   no  service   going  on    at  this 
hour ;    Esperance   knelt   down   and   prayed 


Esperance  knocked  softly  before  she  went  in.      "Enter,"  cried  the  Chevalier. — p.  488. 


had  been  discovered,  in  which  several  great 
personages  were  involved.  It  was  said  that 
the  prefet  was  coming  at  once  to  examine 
into  the  matter,  and  that  the  prisoner  would 
certainly  be  sent  to  Paris.     Valentre  had 


earnestly.  It  was  a  Friday,  a  day  on  which 
the  abbe  and  his  vicaire — he  now  had  a 
vicaire  to  share  his  duties — were  accustomed 
to  hear  confessions.  Even  yet  the  old  eccle- 
siastical state  of  Valentre  was  very  far  from 
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being  restored  ;  there  was  no  mitred  abbot 
to  rule  it  now,  and  revenues  confiscated  in 
the  Revolution  had  not  been  given  back. 
Many  who  were  not  at  all  devout  resented 
this,  as  a  slight  to  the  town,  and  would  fain 
have  seen  the  old  pomp  and  ceremony  there, 
as  part  of  their  own  honour  and  glory.  Bat 
this  would  never  be  again,  either  in  re- 
publican or  Napoleonic  days.  Napoleon  was 
bent  on  teaching  the  Church  that  she  was 
only  the  handmaid  of  the  State,  and  no 
mitred  abbot  would  be  permitted  to  govern 
Valentre  or  any  other  town  like  an  inde- 
pendent suzerain.  In  his  heart  the  Abbe 
Roussel  thought  this  an  excellent  thing.  His 
recollections  of  the  rule  of  the  higher  clergy 
over  the  lower,  and  over  their  secular  sub- 
jects, was  not  a  pleasant  one.  A  little  while 
after  Esperance  caine  in,  he  crossed  the  church 
to  enter  his  confessional,  and  noticed  her 
intent  attitude  as  she  knelt  looking  straight 
before  her,  seeing  and  hearing  no  one.  He 
thought  she  had  come  to  make  one  of  those 
who  knelt  at  his  little  grille,  and  told  their 
sins  and  troubles  to  his  ear,  but  she  had  not. 
When  her  prayer  was  over  she  arose,  looking 
relieved  and  resolute,  and  went  homeward, 
carrying  her  flowers  with  her. 

She  stopped  at  the  lodging  of  M.  de 
Colombe.  As  a  little  child  she  had  often 
gone  there,  though  seldom  of  late  years,  and 
she  went  up  to  his  room  with  some  hesitation, 
knocking  softly  before  she  went  in. 

"  Enter,"  cried  the  voice  of  the  Chevalier, 
who  was  sitting  at  his  bureau  with  a  per- 
plexed and  reflective  look,  a  pen  with  a  pink 
feather  lightly  poised  in  his  hand,  and  a  rose 
or  two  in  a  Venetian  jar,  which  had  been  his 
last  purchase  from  the  curiosity  shop,  stand- 
ing before  him.  He  would  never  have  allowed 
himself  to  woo  the  muses,  as  he  would  have 
said,  except  with  a  careful  toilette,  and 
hands  delicately  washed  and  perfumed  ;  he 
was  as  coquettish  about  his  literary  efforts 
as  for  his  own  person.  Esperance  always 
associated  that  faint  scent  of  verbena  with 
the  Chevalier,  who  belonged  to  the  epoch 
when  every  fashionable  person  chose  and 
kept  to  one  special  perfume.  His  was  ver- 
veine — just  a  drop  or  two,  all  but  impercep- 
tible, yet  suggesting  itself  as  he  approached 
or  moved.  He  appeared  to  have  prospered 
in  his  labours  that  morning,  for  several 
sheets,  covered  with  small,  fine  writing,  lay 
on  his  desk.  The  inlaid  bureau,  the  roses  in 
their  exquisite  vase,  the  pen  which  he  held 
thoughtfully,  the  Chevalier  himself,  daintily 
dressed,   elegant  and  perhaps  a  very  little 


rouged,  made  the  strongest  contrast  to  his 
humble  surroundings — the  scanty,  common 
furniture,  the  floor  of  red  tiles  not  lately 
rubbed  clean,  the  bare  walls  ;  but  these  were 
things  that  never  distressed  him  ;  possibly 
he  never  realised  them.  The  real  world  to 
him  was  that  which  his  imagination  created, 
and  if  he  saw  anything  of  the  actual  one,  all 
that  was  coarse  or  common  was  glorified  for 
him  by  the  magic  wand  of  his  fancy. 

"  Is  it  you,  my  rossignolet  ?  "  he  exclaimed, 
rising  to  meet  Esperance  with  gallant 
courtesy.  "  What  happy  breeze  wafts  you 
here?" 

"  I  am  disturbing  you,  monsieur,"  began 
Esperance,  looking  penitently  at  the  bureau, 
and  thinking  that  she  deserved  to  be  classed 
among  the  blue-bottle  flies  and  other  annoy- 
ing causes  of  interruption  which  afflicted  the 
poor  poet,  but  he  was  unusually  tolerant  this 
afternoon. 

"  No,  not  so,  I  assure  you,  my  dear  child. 
As  you  know,  I  seldom  write  much  of  an 
afternoon  ;  there  are  certain  hours  when  the 
sun's  rays  fall  on  the  earth  in  a  manner 
unfavourable  to  mental  labour ;  at  such 
times  the  mind  is  a  desert.  An  English 
poet,  whose  simple  verses  a  friend  translated 
to  me,  says,  '  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is.' 
Alas  !  mine  too  often  is,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  a  desert.  But  those  English  are  always 
arrogant  and  conceited.  It  is  part  of  their 
character,  the  insular  character.  Ah,  what 
I  suffered  from  the  want  of  all  urbanity,  all 
delicacy  of  feeling  among  them  !  those  coarse 
islanders." 

Esperance  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  dis- 
cuss the  faults  or  virtues  of  those  English 
among  whom  the  Chevalier  had  lived  with- 
out ever  mastering  a  dozen  words  of  their 
language,  or  comprehending  any  more  of 
their  manners  of  life  than  he  did  of  their 
tongue. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  began,  but  the  talkative 
author  was  too  full  of  his  own  concerns  to 
listen. 

"No,"  he  went  on,  "I  was  not  writing 
when  you  came  in.  In  fact — but  I  must  first 
tell  you  that  since  my  tragedies  and  the 
epopee  have  been  carried  away  to  Paris  I  am 
turning  my  thoughts  until  they  return  in  a 
new  direction." 

"  What  a  pity  ! "  said  Esperance,  quite 
sincerely. 

"  True,  but  what  would  you  have !  I 
must  not  waste  time  ;  life  is  short,  and  there 
is  so  much  I  desire  to  write.  One  must  go 
hence  one  day,   even  the  youngest  of  us," 
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said  the  Chevalier,  classing  himself  no  doubt 
in  his  own  mind  among  these  last,  and  quite 
forgetful  of  the  crows'  feet  at  the  corners  of 
his  eyes,  and  that  his  seventieth  birthday- 
was  not  very  far  on2.  "  I  feel  that  it  would 
refresh  me  to  write  a  novel." 

"  But  you  had  already  begun  one, 
monsieur." 

11  True,  in  the  style  of  the  Astree  ;  but  the 
Marquise  thinks  I  should  find  this  less  of  a 
distraction  than  a  romance  of  more  modern 
life.  She  says  no  one  reads  the  Cyrus  now. 
Ah,  how  can  any  one  weary  of  its  amiable 
pages — the  carte  du  Tendre,  the  fleuve  d'ln- 
clination.  I  named  every  one  of  my  god- 
children on  my  brother's  lands  " — the  good- 
natured  Chevalier  had  stood  godfather  to  a 
dozen  or  two  of  little  peasants — "  after  the 
heroes  of  Madame  de  Scudery.  You  met  on 
all  sides  a  Cleodamas,  a  Doralise,  a  Clelie. 
It  is  unaccountable  that  neither  you  nor  Paul 
ever  learned  to  appreciate  the  Cyrus  or  the 
Astree  of  d'Urfe." 

"  Your  own  stories  were  so  much  more 
charming,  monsieur,"  answered  Esperance, 
while  she  marvelled  inwardly  how  he  could 
be  thus  absorbed  in  authorship  while  Adrien 
de  Saldanhac  was  in  prison,  and  Madame  de 
Maupas  overwhelmed  with  anxiety.  But 
the  Chevalier  detested  anxiety,  and  was 
always  philosophical  and  hopeful. 

"  Yes,  my  stories  are  delicious,"  he  an- 
swered naively.  "  I  wish  you  had  read  the 
Astree  and  Le  Grand  Cyrus  before  hearing 
them.  It  is  one  of  the  kind  I  used  to  relate 
to  you  and  Paul  that  I  am  now  writing.  I 
will  relate  the  plot  to  you."  He  did  not  per- 
ceive her  tremulous  impatience,  and  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair  to  tell  his  story 
comfortably.  "  It  is  a  night  scene  at  Paris  ; 
a  man  wrapped  to  the  eyes  in  a  mantle  comes 
out  of  the  church  of  St.  Germain  and  casts 
a  glance  around.  The  stars  shine  in  a 
moonless  sky,  a  faint  mist  rises  from  the 
Seine,  the  Louvre  frowns  gloomy  and  silent 
before  him.  All  is  still,  hushed,  and  mys- 
terious. He  gets  into  a  carriage,  whose 
driver  is  also  muffled  to  the  eyes  ;  not  a  word 
passes  between  them,  but  the  coach  sets  off 
at  speed,  only  stopping  when  they  reach  a 
deserted,  grass-grown  quarter  of  Paris,  with 
a  ruined  convent,  empty  houses,  no  living 
being  visible.  The  occupant  of  the  vehicle 
alights,  still  without  word  or  sign,  and  the 
coach  drives  away  at  a  gallop.  Our  hero 
takes  out  a  key,  and  by  the  light  of  a  small 
lantern  which  he  carries,  fits  it  into  the  lock 
of   a   little   side-door.     He    enters   a   great 


vacant  quadrangle,  on  which  look  down  all 
the  long  lines  of  windows  on  all  four  sides  of 
the  building,  but  no  face  appears  at  them ; 
they  glimmer  blank  in  the  starlight." 

The  Chevalier  paused  an  instant,  took  up 
one  of  the  written  sheets,  and  went  on. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  court  there  is  a  well. 
He  moves  towards  it  and  listens,  looking  up 
at  the  silent  house,  moves  away  and  walks 
up  and  down,  waiting  and  expectant,  while 
his  lamp  burns  faintly  on  the  stone  margin 
of  the  well.  All  is  silent,  dead  silent.  At 
length  through  the  night  air  drop  twelve 
strokes  from  a  distant  church  tower  ;  it  is 
midnight.  At  the  same  instant  the  lamp 
gives  a  sudden  flash  ;  he  goes  up  to  the  well, 
leans  his  arms  upon  its  edge,  and  bends  over, 
listening  intently  until  he  hears " 

"  What,  monsieur  %  "  asked  Esperance, 
carried  away  in  spite  of  her  impatience  and 
preoccupation  by  this  graphic  narrative,  de- 
livered in  full  faith  by  the  Chevalier. 

"  But  that  is  exactly  what  I  do  not 
know,"  answered  M.  de  Colombe,  pathetic- 
ally.    "  If  I  did  I  could  go  on." 

"  Then,  if  I  am  not  interrupting  you,  may 
I  tell  you  why  I  came  % " 

"  There  will  be  a  heroine,  of  course,"  said 
M.  de  Colombe,  too  much  wrapped  up  in  his 
story  to  be  offended  at  this  brusque  change 
of  subject,  or  even  to  be  aware  of  it.  "A 
girl  carried  off  from  her  family  in  infancy. 
They  recognise  her  later  by  the  colour  of  her 
eyes,  or  shape  of  her  hands,  perhaps.  Many 
noble  families  have  these  distinct  traits.  The 
Yauclains  have  all  blue-grey  eyes  of  a  pecu- 
liar hue  ;  the  Saldanhacs  have  a  magnificent 
carriage  of  the  head ;  the  La  Tremblayes 
have  skins  of  pearly  whiteness,  and  beautiful 
hands.  My  own  family  have  charming  hands ; 
you  must  have  observed  mine,  I  am  sure] 
Well,  possibly  some  people  would  say  that 
those  in  the  La  Tremblaye  family  are  even 
more  perfect  than  ours;  a  hand  is  one  of 
the  things  most  unmistakably  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation — among  the 
well  born,  I  mean." 

When  he  spoke  of  the  La  Tremblaye  hand 
Esperance  had  involuntarily  glanced  at  her 
own,  and  with  a  quick  movement  hid  them 
under  her  little  apron.  She  broke  into  his 
observations  so  decidedly  that  he  was  forced 
to  gather  his  thoughts  and  listen  to  her. 

"  Monsieur,  have  you  heard  anything  to- 
day about  the  Vicomte  1  " 

"I  had  a  billet  from  the  Marquise  ;  here 
it  is,"  said  the  Chevalier,  taking  it  respect- 
fully from  an  antique  casket  in  which  he 
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kept  every  scrap  of  writing  which  he  had 
ever  received  from  Madame  de  Maupas, 
together  with  a  faded  rose  or  two  which  she 
had  worn  years  before.  "  She  tells  me  that 
she  has  seen  the  prefet,  summoned  here  by 
the  news  of  this  supposed  plot ;  he  came  to 
her  before  visiting  M.  de  Saldanhac " 

"  The  prefet  here !  My  father  will  be 
called  again  to  the  mairie  !  " 

"  He  assured  the  Marquise  she  need  not 
fear  being  disquieted  ;  but  I  fear  that  there 
is  no  hope  of  M.  de  Saldanhac  being  released 
at  present." 

"  No  ;  she  says  here  that  till  orders  come 
down  from  Paris  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
will  happen.     And  may  no  one  see  him  1 " 

"  No  one.     I  learned  that  yesterday." 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  with  deep  disappointment. 
"  Nor  write  to  him  1 " 

A.szain  the  Chevalier  shook  his  head. 

"  No ;  and  how  could  one  venture  to 
write  ?     How  miserable  it  all  is  !  " 

The  vehemence  of  her  tone  struck  even 
the  Chevalier. 

"But,  my  dear  child,  what  can  you  have 
to  say  to  the  Yicomte  1 " 

"  Not  much,  monsieur  ;  yet  I  would  give 
all  I  have  to  say  it.  You  will  not  repeat 
this  —  it  might  bring  us  into  still  more 
trouble — but  when  I  was  at  Chateau  Saldan- 
hac I  saw  him.  My  father,  you  understand, 
knew  nothing ;  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose he  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  told 
no  one  but  Madame  de  Maupas,  as  you 
may  think  ;  but  my  father  recognised  M.  de 
Saldanhac  by  the  family  likeness,  and  named 
him,  and  what  can  he  suppose  but  that  I 
betrayed  him1?" 

"Diable!"  said  the  Chevalier,  entering 
instantly  into  her  feelings,  as  Yaudes,  though 
he  loved  her  tenfold  better,  had  not  done. 
"That  must  not  be,  my  gentil  rossignolet." 

"  No  ;  you  see,  monsieur.  Ah,  how  good 
it  is  to  find  some  one  who  understands  ! 
And  I  so  hoped  you  would  see  him,  and  tell 
him  how  it  was,  and  perhaps  give  him  these 
flowers  from  Saldanhac ;  but  since  you  can- 
not, there  is  no  more  to  say." 

"  Delightful !  a  thought  worthy  of  a 
poet !  "  said  the  Chevalier,  his  face  beaming. 
"It  would  be  unpardonable  to  suffer  so 
pretty  a  romance  to  be  blighted.  Somehow 
or  other  he  shall  have  your  message,  my 
sweet  rossignolet,  and  the  Saldanhac  flowers. 


How  charmingly  arranged  !  roses  and  jessa- 
mine and  carnations,  and  these — why,  are  not 
these  what  our  peasants  call  des  esperances  $ 
Your  own  name  to  sign  the  bouquet !  " 

"  I  forgot  they  had  my  name,  monsieur," 
said  Esperance,  too  innocent  and  too  much 
in  earnest  to  be  abashed  by  his  smile ;  "  it 
does  not  matter  ;  I  only  send  them  because 
they  came  from  his  old  home.  Do  you  really 
think  you  can  %  You  know  every  one,  and 
they  all  like  you." 

"  I  am  popular,  I  know,"  said  the  Cheva- 
lier, with  a  well-pleased  drawing  up  of  his 
head  ;  "  I  always  have  been,  whether  in  my 
own  country  or  abroad.  My  brother  had 
the  fortune  and  I  the  popularity.  It  was 
the  more  flattering  since  I  was  only  the 
younger  brother,  a  poor  Chevalier  de  Malte, 
while  he — but  I  may  add  that  I  had  the 
intellect  of  the  family  also.  It  would  not 
have  been  just  had  I  been  the  heir  too." 

"  If  money  would  make  it  easier,  mon- 
sieur, this  is  my  own  ;  my  father  gave  it  me- 
on  my  birthday." 

"  Money  is  often  useful,"  said  the  Cheva- 
valier,  accepting  the  gold  piece  as  simply  as 
it  was  given.  "  If  I  do  not  need  it  you 
shall  have  it  back." 

"  And  you  will  be  cautious,  monsieur  1  I 
implore  you  to  take  all  care,  both  for  your 
sake  and  my  father's,"  said  Esperance,  sud- 
denly realising  that  she  had  taken  a  rash 
step. 

"  Assuredly  ;  I  am  well  aware  that  no- 
one  but  the  Yicomte  is  to  know  the  history 
of  these  flowers.  It  shall  be  done  before- 
they  have  time  to  wither.  No  doubt  the 
interest  which  Madame  de  Maupas  has  with 
her  cousin  and  others  will  soon  put  all 
straight,  but  we  will  not  wait  for  that.  Be 
satisfied,  my  dear  child,  I  will  find  or  make 
an  opportunity ;  you  could  not  have  done 
better  than  come  to  me." 

He  was  quite  delighted,  and  his  fertile 
brain  began  immediately  to  weave  expe- 
dients for  communicating  with  Adrien  de 
Saldanhac,  some  of  which  must  have  suc- 
ceeded, for  the  very  next  evening  when  he 
met  Esperance  he  whispered  to  her — 

"  The  flowers  of  hope  are  brightening  the- 
cell  of  our  poor  captive." 

And  Esperance  returned  him  a  rosy  look 
of  gratitude,  sure  that  somehow  or  other  he- 
had  executed  her  commission. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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By  S.  UDNY. 

XI. 
ROSSETTI. 


ANTE  GABRIEL  ROS- 
SETTI, the  latest  of 
those  great  English 
painters  whose  names 
are  numbered  with  the 
dead,  was  born,  not 
sixty  years  ago,  a 
stone's  throw  from 
Regent  Street,  in  the 
heart  of  that  great  city  which  was  destined 
to  know  him  as  an  artist  only  by  name,  till 
he  was  no  more. 

His  father  Gabriele,  at  the  time  of  his 
birth,  had  a  house  in  Charlotte  Street, 
Portland  Place,  but  he  was  no  ordinary 
Englishman,  as  indeed  his  name  informs  us. 
He  was  in  fact  a  pure  Italian,  a  native  of 
the  wild  and  romantic  country  known  as 
the  Abruzzi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  one  of  that  exile  band  who  found  in 
Italy's  darkest  hour  a  home  and  a  new  life 
upon  our  shores.  The  circumstances  under 
which  he  came  to  England,  though  they 
sound  like  a  dream  in  the  ears  of  the 
Jpresent  generation,  were  a  common  story 
in  the  Italy  of  those  days,  and  of  many, 
many  days  that  followed  them.  Rossetti 
belonged  to  the  patriot  party  at  Naples, 
who  wrestled  so  long  and  so  nobly  for  life 
and  liberty  and  honour  with  that  degenerate 
and  degraded  branch  of  the  Bourbons  which 
was  restored  to  the  Neapolitan  throne  after 
the  great  European  Peace  in  1815.  In 
1820  they  had  succeeded  in  wresting  a 
constitution  from  King  Ferdinand,  who  of 
his  own  accord,  but  with  the  utmost  solem- 
nity, had  sworn  before  the  altar  to  observe 
his  sacred  promises.  For  a  time  he  posed 
indeed  as  the  father  of  a  united  people, 
but  a  few  months  saw  him  return,  after  a 
most  affecting  parting  with  his  subjects,  at 
the  head  of  an  Austrian  army,  and  institute 
one  of  those  terrible  political  proscriptions 
which  eventually  purged  his  kingdom  of  all 
its  noblest  spirits,  among  whom  was  Ros- 
setti himself,  who  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  Revolution,  and  ran  of  course  the 
greatest  danger. 

Fortunately,  while  he  lay  in  hiding, 
friends  on  whom  he  could  never  have 
reckoned  were  ready  to  exert  themselves 
on  his  behalf.     Like  all  the  Italians  of  that 


stormy  time  who  possessed  the  gift  of 
melodious  verse,  he  had  consecrated  it  to 
his  country's  service,  and  some  of  his 
political  hymns  had  excited  the  warm 
admiration  of  Lady  Moore,  the  wife  of 
the  English  Admiral  who  commanded  the 
fleet  then  lying  in  the  bay.  But  the  rulers 
of  Naples  never  brooked  interference  from 
a  foreigner,  however  powerful,  in  their 
domestic  government.  Sir  Graham,  there- 
fore, when  he  yielded  to  his  wife's  en- 
treaties to  save  the  Italian,  was  forced,  in 
the  company  of  another  English  officer,  to 
seek  Rossetti  out  in  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment, and  having  dressed  him  in  an  English 
uniform  and  placed  him  between  them  in  a 
carriage,  to  convey  him  rapidly  and  secretly  on 
board  of  a  ship  that  sailed  next  day  for  Malta. 

There  Rossetti  found  another  English 
friend  in  the  governor,  John  Hookham 
Frere,  one  of  a  family  well  known  in  the 
last  half  century  for  courage  and  culture, 
and  the  introductions  which  he  thus  pro- 
cured induced  him  ultimately  to  settle  in 
London.  Apart  from  his  own  talents  (a 
medal  has  been  struck  by  the  Italians  in  his 
honour,  and  one  of  his  son's  last  sketches 
was  a  rough  portrait  for  the  statue  which 
it  is  proposed  to  erect  to  his  memory  in  his 
native  place),  his  wife's  connections  would 
have  won  him  interest  in  his  new  home. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Alfieri's  secretary, 
Polidori  (Alfieri,  the  wild  and  wayward  but 
true  poet,  was  once  as  well  known  in  London 
as  in  every  other  capital  of  Europe),  and  she 
was  the  sister  of  the  young  physician  of 
that  name  who  travelled  with  Lord  Byron. 
Rossetti  married  her  in  1826,  and  two  years 
later  their  eldest  son,  the  painter,  was  born, 
on  the  12th  of  May.  He  was  called  Dante 
Gabriel, — Gabriel  after  his  father,  and  Dante, 
no  doubt,  after  the  great  poet  who  engrossed 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  so  large  a 
share  of  his  father's  thoughts  and  literary 
labours.  But  those  who  gave  him  the  name 
could  not  foresee  how  closely  the  boy's  soul 
would  be  knit  with  that  of  the  mighty 
Italian  through  his  verse  and  through  his  art. 

The  chief  interest  for  us  in  our  painter's 
Italian  antecedents  lies  indeed  in  the  fact 
that  he  considered  himself  no  Italian  at 
all,    but  a    thorough    Englishman,   and   as 
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such,  of  course,  he  will  be  regarded  in 
this  short  story.  The  links  with  the  home 
of  his  fathers  were  not  soon,  however, 
or  easily  broken.  His  parents'  house  stood 
open  to  all  the  Italian  exiles  who  from  time 
to  time  were  driven  to  our  shores.  There  he 
heard  constantly  his  second  mother  tongue, 
and  there  he  must  have  seen  many  a  strange 
character,  and  listened  to  many  a  story  of 
stirring  adventure  from  the  comrades  of 
Garibaldi.  One  such  reminiscence  of  his 
early  days  he  has  clothed  in  a  beautiful 
and  tragic  poem ;  it  is  called  The  Last 
Confession.  Nor  need  his  ties  with  living 
Italy  have  been  severed  with  his  father's 
death.  Close  to  his  future  home  at  Chelsea, 
Mazzini — perhaps  the  grandest  spirit  of  all 
who  carried  throughout  their  lives  the 
banner  of  Italian  independence — was  a 
constant  visitor  at  the  house  of  Carlyle, 
and  there  were  many  calls  for  active  sym- 
pathy, some  of  them  terribly  urgent  ones, 
from  his  father's  country. 

But  the  fact  is  that  Bossetti' s  conception 
of  his  own  purpose  in  life  as  poet  and 
painter  forbade  him  the  idea  of  spending 
his  powers  upon  a  cause  which  had  no  lack 
of  soldiers  and  schemers,  and  participation 
in  which  would  have  seriously  endangered 
his  own  labours.  He  honoured  the  noble 
ardour  of  the  French  painter,  Henri  Beg- 
nault,  who  left  his  studies  in  Tunis  to  share 
his  country's  danger  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  and  perished  in  the  last  sortie  from 
Paris,  "  because  (to  quote  Bossetti's  own 
words)  he  would  go  behind  a  buttress  to 
'  pot '  a  Prussian  after  orders  were  given  to 
retire,  and  so  got  *  potted  '  himself."  But 
happily  for  us  Bossetti  did  not  imitate  his 
example. 

We  get  a  good  glimpse  of  our  painter's 
poetic  and  passionate  nature  from  a  little 
incident  which  happened  at  the  house  of 
his  grandfather,  where  with  his  brother 
and  sisters  he  was  improvising  in  childish 
fun  the  last  scene  from  Othello.  When 
he  came  to  the  Moor's  last  words  (he  was 
taking  the  chief  role),  he  repeated  his 
lines  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement — 

"  Set  you  down  this  : 
And  say,  besides, — that  in  Aleppo  once, 
Where  a  malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk 
Beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduced  the  state, 
I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog, 
And  smote  him — thus." 
At   this   point    Othello    stabs    himself   and 
dies ;    so  Bossetti,  forgetful  of   all  but  his 
assumed  character,  and  snatching  up  an  iron 
chisel  which  lay  near,  struck  his  own  chest 


with  such  force  that  he  bled  and  fainted 
greatly  to  the  alarm  of  his  companions,  wh< 
might  well  exclaim  with  the  poet,  "Al 
that's  spoke  is  marr'd." 

Everybody  has  heard  at  some  time  01 
another  that  mysterious  word  Pree-Raphael 
itism,  but  few  perhaps  know  what  it  mean: 
or  even  how  it  arose.  The  story  of  it; 
origin  at  all  events  is  simple  enough.  Sever 
young  men — five  of  them  painters,  amonc 
whom  were  Mr.  Millais,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt 
and  Bossetti  himself — one  a  sculptor,  Mr 
Woolner,  and  one  a  critic  and  lover  of  botl 
art  and  literature,  Mr.  W.  M.  Bossetti,  Ros 
setti's  younger  brother — formed  a  brother 
hood  or  society,  binding  its  members  ir 
common  opposition  to  the  current  artistic 
methods  of  the  day,  and  in  common  sym 
pathy  with  one  another's  labours.  Sucl 
associations  are  not  uncommon,  but  it  is  verj 
unusual  for  the  outside  world  ever  to  hear 
of  their  existence,  and  we  should  have  knowr 
nothing  of  the  Prse-Baphaelite  Brotherhood 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  intrinsic  worth  ol 
the  men  who  composed  it — men  strangely 
different  in  every  respect  save  one,  their 
striking  and  sterling  originality.  As  it  is: 
Mr.  Millais  has  become  the  most  popular, 
and  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  has  remained  to  th€ 
mass  of  Englishmen  the  most  puzzling  ol 
all  living  English  painters.  Mr.  Woolner 
quickly  proved  himself  gifted  with  a  mingled 
grace  and  strength  unknown  to  our  sculp 
ture  since  the  death  of  Flaxman,  while 
Bossetti  himself  grew  into  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  personalities  of  this  wonderful 
century,  and  into  perhaps  the  greatest  poet 
painter  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

When  we  ask  what  Prae-Baphaelitism 
really  meant,  we  shall  find  the  question  a 
hard  one  to  answer.  Taking  the  name 
literally,  the  P.  B.  B.,  as  the  Brother- 
hood was  known  among  its  members,  seems 
to  have  been  pledged  to  the  spirit  of  the 
old  Italian  painters  before  Baphael,  who 
revealed  in  their  pictures,  though  often 
through  a  robe  of  pedantry  and  experi- 
ment, their  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  not 
those  of  any  master. 

The  English  artists  differed  from  their 
models  in  two  all-important  respects.  In 
the  first  place,  they  lived  in  an  age  enriched 
by  the  experience  of  four  intervening  cen 
turies,  and  far  ahead  of  the  Italian  Cinque- 
Centists  in  all  that  relates  to  the  imitation 
of  Nature.  And  it  would  be  the  greatest 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Prse-Baphael 
ites  ever  thought  of  cutting  themselves  off 
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from  their  share  in  that  vast  body  of  in- 
herited knowledge.  Then,  too,  in  the  second 
place,  while  the  real  Prse-Raphaelites  ideal- 
ised,— in  other  words,  conceived  of  their 
subjects  as  they  thought  they  ought  to  be 
rather  than  as  they  were, — their  English 
antitypes  held  unswerving  truth  to  Nature 
and  uncompromising  fidelity  to  reality  as 
the  first  article  in  their  creed.  It  is 
true  that  the  old  Italians  often  adopted 
I  a  curious  sort  of  realism,  which  consisted  in 
translating  whatever  interested  them  into 
ithe  language  of  their  own  dress,  manners, 
and  scenery.  But  this  was  quite  unlike 
.the  realism  of  their  English  god-children, 
which  aimed  at  representing  scenes  and 
persons  as  well  as  things  just  as  they  hap- 
pened or  lived.  Compare,  for  instance,  a  Holy 
family  by  Ghirlandaio  with  one  by  Holman 
Hunt;  the  former  a  picture  of  Florentine 
life,  the  other  a  picture  not  of  an  English 
but  of  the  historical  Syrian  home  in  which 
our  Lord  actually  passed  His  early  years, 
i  Who  can  feel  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  which 
is  the  most  real,  the  nearest,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  actual  scene  1 

Prse-Raphaelitism,  however,  was  not 
merely  a  return  to  Nature.  Periodically 
men  grow  tired  of  masters  and  teaching, 
and  then  in  one  way  or  another  they  insist 
upon  sitting  once  more  at  the  feet  of  her 
who,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  said,  should  be  the 
painter's  only  mistress.  But  they  never  do 
so  except  under  the  influence  of  some  strong 
;artistic  emotion.  The  Prse-Baphaelites  re- 
cognised the  eternal  value  and  dignity  of 
the  simple  truth,  because  they  saw  it  trans- 
figured in  the  beauty  of  their  own  imagina- 
tion. But  the  awakening  note  of  their 
movement  happened  to  be  both  Gothic  and 
religious.  They  fell  deeply  in  love  with  the 
thought  and  passion  and  imagery  of  the 
[Middle  Ages,  just  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Parisians  discovered  the  beauty  of  these 
ithings  from  watching  Victor  Hugo's  plays 
\Ernani  and  Le  Eoi  s1 'amuse  upon  a  stage 
ihitherto  devoted  to  what  we  call  the  Classic 
Drama,  and  from  reading  his  novel  Notre 
JDame  de  Earis  in  thosi  very  streets  whose 
stones  had  long  forgotten  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  mediaeval  days. 

In  itself  this  admiration  for  the  Middle 
Ages,  whether  in  literature  or  art,  might 
become  quite  as  slavish  as  the  admiration  for 
;classic  writers  and  post-Haphaelite  painters 
had  become  before  it.  In  the  present  case, 
however,  it  acted  as  a  mere  stimulus  to  the 
creation  of   original  and    individual    work. 


Gothicism  or  B-omanticism  meant  really  the 
emancipation  of  the  individual  imagination 
and  its  introduction  to  a  much  wider  range 
of  feeling  than  before.  But  the  Prse-Ba- 
phaelites,  though  very  possibly  unconscious 
of  the  fact,  were  influenced  at  the  same  time 
by  a  force  akin  no  doubt  to  the  wave  of  Ro- 
manticism, yet  properly  speaking  restricted 
to  our  own  shores — that  religious  revival,  I 
mean,  within  the  English  Church  which  be- 
came known  as  the  Tractarian  Movement. 

In  a  sense  the  Oxonians  who  started  the 
latter  were  animated  by  the  same  spirit  as 
the  painting  Brotherhood.  They  had  two 
great  ends  in  view — first  to  recall  the  old 
faith  in  a  real  and  visible  Church,  Catholic 
and  continuous  since  the  days  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  secondly  to  clothe  that  idea  in  a 
beauty  commensurate  with  its  grandeur.  A 
belief  that  spiritual  things  are  even  more 
real  than  the  material,  that  what  seems  to 
be  matter  is  often  but  a  veil  between  us 
and  the  spiritual  reality,  and  that  outward 
beauty,  instead  of  being  an  accident,  a  plea- 
sant fiction,  or  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  is  one 
of  what  Carlyle  calls  "  the  eternal  verities," 
— this  is  the  essence  of  the  great  religious 
revival  of  our  day.  And  we  repeat  that  a 
belief  in  the  dignity  and  value  of  all  truth, 
coupled  with  a  passionate  faith  in  the  reality 
of  beauty,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Prse- 
Baphaelite  movement  in  art.  The  reader 
will  see  at  once  that  perfect  freedom  in  the 
choice  and  treatment  of  natural  truths,  and 
complete  liberty  to  follow  one's  own  and  no 
other  man's  conception  of  beauty,  follow  as 
a  matter  of  course.  And  these  two  habits 
are  characteristic  of  and  common  to  all  the 
Prse-Raphaelite  painters.  We  should  there- 
fore expect  all  members  of  the  Brotherhood 
gradually  to  diverge  each  on  his  own  path, 
till  all  resemblance  between  them  save  that 
of  principle  had  quite  disappeared  •  and  this 
is  exactly  what  happened.  Erom  this  point 
then  we  shall  follow  Posse tti  exclusively. 

Let  us  see  what  sort  of  work  he  produced 
in  the  first  heat  of  Prse-Raphaelite  days. 
We  may  glance  at  the  picture,  Ecce  Aneilla 
Domini1  ("Behold  the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord  "),  in  wTater-colour,  which  depicts  the 
Annunciation  just  as  he  describes  it  in  his 
sonnet : 

"  Till  one  dawn  at  home 
She  woke  in  her  white  bed,  and  had  no  fear 
At  all — yet  wept  till  sunshine  and  felt  awed, 
Because  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come." 

1  This  picture  has  been  lately  added  to  the 
National  Gallery. 
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This  is  the  first  representation  of  the  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Buskin  has  told  us,  in  which  the 
angel  appears  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  through 
the  channel  of  sleep.  u  The  Virgin  clothed  in 
white  is  sitting  up  in  her  white  pallet-bed, 
and  reclining  forward  with  eyes  still  awe- 
struck with  the  premonitory  dream  that 
foretold  her  of  God's  will.  .  .  .  "Unseen  to 
her,  the  Divine  messenger  with  calm,  grave 
face,  and  clothed  simply  in  white,  aureoled 
and  upborne,  while  apparently  standing  on 
the  floor,  by  pale  golden  flames  just  reaching 
above  his  feet,  stands  looking  at  her  .... 
in  his  hand  a  stem  bearing  Annunciation 
lilies,  just  over  which  is  poised  in  downward 
flight  the  dove  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  Note 
here  again  the  intense  spirituality  as  well 
as  the  powerful  realism  of  the  design. 

All  is  exactly  as  it  may  really  have 
happened  in  the  home  at  Nazareth,  only  a 
deep  symbolic  meaning  is  read  into  the 
scene.  "  In  front  of  the  simple  pallet  there 
is  an  upright  piece  of  crimson  cloth  in  a 
wooden  frame  on  which  is  worked  a  white  lily 
branch ;  behind  Mary  and  the  white  pillow 
on  her  bed  there  is  a  light  square  curtain  of 
deep  cerulean  blue,  exquisite  as  anything 
not  Nature's  own  production  can  be.  To  the 
left  of  this  curtain  screen  the  scented  air 
enters  freely  through  a  semi-circular  window- 
space,  but  nothing  is  visible  through  it 
save  the  clear  blue  Syrian  morning  and  the 
leafy  crown  of  a  single  palm.  On  the  ledge 
of  the  window  above  Mary's  head  is  a  lamp 
with  a  flame  still  burning,  but  quite  white 
in  the  clear  subdued  radiance  of  fulfilled 
dawn." 

But  the  key-note  of  Bossetti's  conception 
is  the  naturalness  of  the  revelation.  There 
is  no  disturbance  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
life,  only  the  door  between  earth  and  heaven 
is  by  the  Blessed  Virgin's  purity  opened  wider 
than  it  has  ever  been  opened  before — not 
with  thunderings  and  earthquakes,  but  with 
a  still  small  voice  heard  at  the  breaking  of 
the  day.  The  heavenly  messenger  is  in- 
visible to  Mary,  just  as  Dante  found  that 
even  the  spirits  in  Purgatory  cast  no  shadow, 
because  their  bodies  absorbed  the  light. 
"Who  knows  whether  behind  the  veil  of 
matter,  of  which  the  infinite  universe  seems 
to  be  composed,  there  do  not  move  existences 
less  palpable  than  our  forms  of  flesh  and 
blood,  but  more  real  in  this  sense,  that  they 
are  not  subject  to  decay  and  dissolution. 

Two  other  points  may  be  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  this  picture — the  chaste  (even 
ito  rigidity)  character  of   the  drawing,  and 


the  singular  beauties  of  the  colouring.  Th 
prevailing  tint  is  white,  but  blue  and  rid 
crimson  wonderfully  add  to  the  genera 
effect  of  lucency  ;  there  is  exquisite  delicacj 
of  workmanship,  and  the  whole,  says  th 
writer  from  whom  I  borrow  these  remarks 
dwells  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  light  as  h 
never  succeeded  in  producing  again.  Fo 
Bossetti's  ideas  of  colouring  soon  underwen 
a  profound  change.  His  eyes  were  perhap 
first  opened  to  the  boundless  possibilities  o 
colour  by  a  visit  he  paid  to  the  beautifu 
old  cities  of  Belgium,  where  he  stood  trans 
fixed  before  the  masterpieces  of  the  earh 
Flemish  painters.  A  first  place  in  hi 
admiration  was  held  by  Hans  Memling,  who 
so  the  story  went,  escaped  from  the  field  o 
Nancy  and  the  terrible  defeat  of  his  sove 
reign  lord,  Charles  the  Bold,  to  the  ok 
Hospital  of  St.  John  at  Bruges,  where  hi 
certainly  left,  whether  as  a  love-offering  c-i 
not,  some  of  his  most  perfect  works. 

A  still  greater  than  Memling  Bossett 
found  in  Jan  Van  Eyck,  the  father,  as  hi 
may  be  justly  called,  of  all  the  great  painten 
of  Northern  Europe.  And  between  Jai 
Van  Eyck  and  Bossetti  there  is  a  curiou: 
point  of  resemblance  unconnected  with  ther 
painting.  Both  came  of  a  gifted  family 
the  members  of  which  seem  to  have  beei 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  Art.  The  grea 
Fleming  had  an  elder  brother  Hubert  and  i 
sister  Margaret,  both  accounted  excellen 
painters.  Margaret's  name  is  inscribed  01 
the  register  of  a  Painters'  Company  at  th< 
church  of  St.  Bavon  at  Ghent,  where  he: 
younger  brother's  most  famous  picture,  Th 
Adoration  of  the  Lamb,  still  hangs  :  under 
neath  they  lie  buried  side  by  side.  Rossett 
was  the  eldest  of  two  sisters  and  a  brother 
all  of  whom  have  rendered  services  to  poetry 
and  one  of  whom  is  herself  a  distinguishec 
poetess. 

He  came  back  from  the  Low  Countrie 
with  the  music  of  the  carillons  in  his  ears 
and  the  creations  of  the  Flemish  master; 
before  his  eyes.  He  never  thought  of  trying 
to  imitate  them,  their  subjects  and  theii 
treatment,  like  those  modern  Belgiai 
painters,  whose  pictures  lack  the  individua 
originality  and  emotion  which  alone  car 
make  great  art.  But  he  was  powerful^ 
drawn  to  them  by  their  rich  sensuous 
colouring,  their  depth  of  expression,  anc 
their  truth  of  observation — perhaps  alsi 
by  the  fastidious  finish  of  their  work.  H< 
embodied  his  feelings  in  some  lines  fron 
which  I  quote  two  stanzas : 
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"I  climbed  the  stair  in  Antwerp  church 
What  time  the  urgent  weight  of  sound 
At  sunset  seems  to  heave  it  round. 
Far  up  the  carillon  did  search 
The  wind  ;  and  the  birds  came  to  perch 
Far  under  where  the  gables  wound. 

John  Memmeling  and  John  Van  Eyck 
Hold  state  at  Bruges.     In  sore  shame 
I  scanned  the  works  that  keep  their  name. 
The  carillon  which  then  did  strike 
Mine  ears  was  heard  of  theirs  alike, 
It  set  me  closer  unto  them." 

These  verses  appeared  first  in  a  paper 
called  The  Germ,  which.  Rossetti,  after  much 
discussion  with  his  brother  and  sister, 
resolved  in  a  formal  conclave  of  friends  and 
sympathisers  held  at  his  studio  in  Newman 
Street,  in  the  early  autumn  of  1849,  to  issue 
under  that  name.  The  Germ,  did  not  last 
long,  though  it  was  continued  under  another 
name.  It  contained,  however,  many  beauti- 
ful poems,  and  some  valuable  papers  written 
on  the  practice  of  art  from  a  Prse-Baphaelite 
point  of  view.  Eossetti's  own  most  precious 
contribution  to  The  Germ — at  least  in  prose 
— was  the  short  but  beautiful  romance 
entitled  Hand  and  Soul,  which  he  wrote  in 
the  course  of  a  single  night  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  which  he  afterwards  re- 
published, first  for  private  circulation,  and 
then  in  the  Fomightly  Review.  It  interests 
us  deeply  in  many  ways,  as  unique  both  in 
our  literature  and  among  Rossetti' s  writings, 
for  it  is  the  only  imaginative  prose  which 
he  ever  gave  to  the  world.  But  its  claim 
to  notice  here  depends  upon  another  reason. 
This  romance  of  the  spirit  contains  in  the 
form  of  allegory  some  of  his  profoundest 
convictions,  both  as  to  the  nature  of  art  ( 
and  his  own  mission  in  life.  It  possesses 
all  the  charm  of  a  confession,  while  it  has 
the  perfume  of  a  true  story,  with  vivid 
flashes  of  poetic  thought.  The  reader  may 
care  to  become  acquainted  with  its  outline. 

The  preface  introduces  to  us  one  Chiaro 
dell'  Erma,  who  lived  in  the  earliest  dawn 
of  Italian  painting  (before  Cimabue  filled 
Florence  with  wonderment  and  joy  by  the 
production  of  his  famous  pictures),  and  the 
account  of  him  which  follows  professes  to 
have  been  inspired  by  the  discovery  of  a 
picture x   at   Florence   bearing   the   strange 

1  Speaking  of  the  work  of  these  early  pioneers  of 
modern  art,  Eossetti  uses  a  beautiful  image  which 
may  serve  my  readers  as  a  sample  of  the  style  in 
which  this  short  prose  romance  is  written.  "It  is 
gone,"  he  says,  "like  time  gone  ;  a  track  of  dust  and 
dead  leaves  that  merely  led  to  the  fountain."  Except 
for  jewels  of  speech  like  this,  however,  his  language 
is  studiously  simple.  He  loved  and  wrote  lucid 
English. 


legend  Manus  Animam pinxit  (Here  the  hand 
has  painted  the  soul),  and  representing  the 
mystical  figure  of  a  woman,  clad  in  green 
and  grey,  with  earnest  out-looking  eyes  and 
hands  held  lightly  together.  Chiaro  himself 
had  been  a  young  man  of  honourable  line- 
age in  Arezzo,  animated  with  the  essentially 
creative  and  artistic  spirit,  and  his  passionate 
desire  to  translate  the  beauty  of  the  world 
around  him,  the  glory  of  the  sunsets,  and 
the  grace  of  living  form,  overwhelmed  him 
often  with  the  faintness  of  despair,  when  he 
bethought  himself  of  his  inability  to  express 
even  his  own  sense  of  all  that  wonder.  He 
was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  when  he  heard 
of  the  famous  Giunta  Pisano,  and  sought 
him  out  in  humble  apparel  and  the  guise 
of  a  poor  student.  Once,  however,  within 
his  bottega,  the  thought,  "  I  am  the  master 
of  this  man,"  possessed  him  with  sudden  ex- 
altation. Just  able  to  conceal  his  emotion  (the 
blood  had  first  flushed  his  face  and  then  left 
him  pale  and  trembling),  he  hastily  took  his 
leave  of  Giunta  with  a  few  respectful  words. 

Those  few  moments  had  shaken  his  belief 
in  the  desert  of  great  names,  and  the  city  of 
Pisa  in  which  he  found  himself,  unlike  his 
own  Arezzo,  was  full  of  beautiful  pleasure- 
gardens,  free  to  all,  where  in  the  delicious 
evening  sweet  strains  of  music  thrilled  upon 
the  warm  air,  and  where  after  day-fall  and 
ere  moon-rise  beautiful  women  passed  to 
and  fro.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  Chiaro 
abandoned  his  resolve  to  work  out  one  of 
his  conceptions  thoroughly,  and  to  establish 
his  art  in  the  honour  and  worship  of  his 
countrymen. 

He  became  a  painter,  but  not  in  the 
high  priestly  sense  of  the  word  an  artist. 
His  life  was  given  up  to  enjoyment,  but 
deep  in  his  heart  there  lay  a  sleeping  protest 
against  his  forsaken  purpose.  "  One  evening, 
being  in  a  certain  company  of  ladies  (they 
loved  the  straightness  of  his  limbs,  the 
manliness  of  his  bearing,  and  the  beauty 
of  his  face  as  of  one  who  feels  a  light  round 
his  hair),  a  gentleman  that  was  there  began 
to  speak  of  the  paintings  of  a  youth  named 
Bonaventura,  which  he  had  seen  in  Lucca, 
adding  that  Guinta  Pisano  might  now  look 
for  a  rival.  When  Chiaro  heard  this  the 
lamps  shook  before  him  and  the  music  beat 
in  his  ears.  He  rose  up,  alleging  a  sudden 
sickness,  and  went  out  of  that  house  with 
his  teeth  set.  And  being  again  within  his 
room,  he  wrote  up  over  the  door  the  name 
of  Bonaventura,  that  it  might  stop  him 
when  he  would  go  out." 
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From  this  time  forth  he  worked  day  and 
night  at  his  art,  only  walking  at  times  in 
the  most  solitary  places  he  could  find,  so 
rapt  in  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  his 
feverish  brain  that  he  hardly  felt  the 
ground  under  him  ;  painting  now  without 
a  moment's  rest  so  long  as  the  light  lasted, 
and  sitting  now  when  he  could  not  paint 
for  hours  in  thought  of  all  the  greatness 
the  world  had  known  from  of  old. 

Three  years  of  worship  and  service  passed 
thus  away;  his  name  became  honoured, 
his  pictures  were  treasured  in  many  a 
church,  and  even  in  the  great  Duomo  or 
Cathedral  itself;  ever  and  again  would 
come  to  him  a  vision  of  the  day  when  his 
mystical  lady,  even  she,  his  own  gracious 
Italian  art,  should  pass  through  the  sun  that 
never  sets  into  the  shadow  of  the  tree  of 
life,  and  be  seen  of  God  and  found  good. 
But,  alas  !  even  in  the  full  tide  of  success 
the  cravings  of  his  spirit  remained  un- 
satisfied :  too  often  his  labours  were  a  kind 
of  peace  offering  that  he  made  to  God  and 
to  his  own  soul  for  the  selfishness  of  his 
aim.  The  reverence  he  had  mistaken  for 
faith  was  no  more  than  the  worship  of 
beauty.  Once  more,  therefore,  Chiaro  took 
his  spiritual  measure,  and  braced  himself 
for  a  new  effort.  He  determined,  even  at 
the  risk  of  doing  violence  to  his  nature 
and  sympathies,  never  to  paint  without 
aiming  at  the  presentment  of  some  moral 
greatness  that  should  influence  the  beholder. 
But  his  heart  grew  cold  even  as  he  worked ; 
his  pictures  no  longer  touched  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  people,  as  when  he  wrought  his 
holy  images  "  for  the  sake  of  the  life  he 
saw  in  the  faces  that  he  loved."  The  old 
fever  burnt  itself  out,  but  beneath  the  peace 
which  seemed  to  take  its  place  he  felt  the 
same  weight  at  his  heart  that  had  been  with 
him  from  the  first. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  his  rooms,  though 
they  lay  far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  the 
city,  looked  out  upon  the  gardens  and 
church  of  San  Petronio.  And  one  day 
when  the  whole  people  kept  high  holiday 
upon  a  certain  great  feast,  Chiaro  sat  wait- 
ing before  his  easel  for  his  model,  who  never 
came.  "  There  were  scarcely  any  that  stayed 
in  the  houses,  except  ladies  who  lay  or  sat 
along  their  balconies  between  open  windows 
which  let  the  breeze  beat  through  the  rooms 
and  over  the  spread  tables  from  end  to  end. 
And  the  golden  cloths  that  their  arms  lay 
upon  drew  all  eyes  upward  to  see  their 
beauty,  and  the  day  was  long,  and  every 


hour  of  the  day  was  bright  with  the 
sun." 

Chiaro  did  not  join  the  merry-makers,  but 
he  rose  and  seated  himself  at  a  window, 
whence  he  could  see  the  constant  stream  of 
citizens  through  the  church-porch,  and  where 
the  music  of  the  pealing  organ  and  the 
silver-toned  choirs  chanting,  now  jubilant 
hymns,  now  solemn  litanies,  fell  upon  his 
ear.  On  that  very  porch  were  the  traces  of 
his  handiwork,  even  the  frescoes  which  he 
had  painted  in  honour  of  peace.  Shortly 
before  noon,  however,  he  was  rudely  startled 
from  his  reverie.  The  two  great  feudal 
families  of  the  city,  the  Marotoli  and  the 
Gherghiotti,  had  met  and  worshipped  be- 
neath one  roof.  As  they  left  the  church  the 
latter,  with  their  backs  against  Chiaro's 
frescoes,  formed  a  lane  through  which  their 
hereditary  foemen  had  to  pass,  and  many  an 
insolent  defiance  was  exchanged.  Still  temper 
was  preserved  on  both  sides,  till  a  young  and 
dissipated  nobleman  of  the  Gherghiotti  fac- 
tion drew  from  his  foot  his  long  silver  shoe, 
and  striking  the  dust  out  of  it  against  the 
cloak  of  an  adherent  of  the  other  house, 
asked  tauntingly  how  far  the  tides  rose  at 
Viderza.  The  sting  of  the  taunt  lay  in  the 
reference  to  a  fight  at  that  place,  in  which 
many  of  the  Maratoli  were  drowned  by  the 
rising  tide  upon  the  sands,  whither  they  had 
been  driven  by  the  Gherghiotti. 

No  sooner  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth 
than  the  whole  archway  became  dazzling 
with  the  light  of  confused  swords ;  a  few 
moments  more  and  down  the  frescoes  of 
peace  pour  streams  of  blood.  Tumult  and 
bloodshed  spread  through  the  city  like  wild- 
fire ;  but  Chiaro  sits  there  unconscious  of 
aught  but  darkness  and  ruin  within  his  soul. 
Fame  and  faith  had  failed  him  each  in  its 
turn ;  now  his  last-born  hope  of  stamping  by 
his  art "  the  eternal  verities "  upon  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow-citizens  was  drowned  in  the 
flood  of  fratricidal  slaughter.  Fever  burns 
within  his  veins;  he  tries  to  rise  and  cannot; 
a  torrent  of  self-reproaches  bursts  from  his 
inmost  being,  when  suddenly  he  is  filled  with 
a  great  but  mysterious  awe,  and  becomes 
aware,  though  rather  through  the  spirit  than 
the  senses,  of  another  presence  within  the 
chamber.  With  joined  hands  and  solemnly 
beautiful  face,  grave  yet  sweet,  a  woman 
stood  before  him,  in  whose  eyes  he  read  his 
thoughts,  and  whose  hair  he  knew  to  be  the 
golden  veil  through  which  he  beheld  his 
dreams.  Then  he  heard  a  voice  as  in  the 
distance,  "  I  am  an  image,  Chiaro,  of  thine 
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own  soul  within  thee.  See  me  and  know  me 
as  I  am,"  though  her  lips  moved  not.  And 
around  him  "  the  air  brooded  in  sunshine," 
while  very  gently  she  told  him  that  inasmuch 
as  he  had  not  laid  his  life  unto  riches,  though 
fame  and  faith  had  turned  to  bitterness,  it 
was  not  too  late  for  her  to  come  into  his 
knowledge.  The  thirst  for  fame  he  himself 
had  quenched  in  the  draughts  of  faith,  but 
that  very  faith  had  implied  a  distrust  in 
God.  "  Why  shouldst  thou  rise  up  and  tell 
God  He  is  not  content  ?  .  .  .  What  He  hath 
set  in  thy  heart  to  do,  that  do  thou ;  and 
even  though  thou  do  it  without  thought  of 
Him,  it  shall  be  well  done  ....  Think  not 
of  Him,  but  of  His  love  and  thy  love,  for 
with  God  is  no  lust  of  godhead." 

Chiaro  held  silence  and  wept  into  her  hair, 
which  covered  his  face,  but  the  fair  woman 
that  was  his  soul  spoke  once  more,  bidding 
him  work  ever  and  simply  from  the  heart, 
u  for  His  heart  is  as  thine  when  thine  is  wise 
and  humble  ....  Know  that  there  is  but  this 
means  whereby  thou  mayest  serve  God  with 
man ;  set  thine  hand  and  soul  to  serve  man 
with  God."  Then  she  left  his  side  quietly, 
and  stood  up  as  he  had  first  seen  her,  with 
the  breadth  of  her  long  dress  covering  her 
feet  on  the  floor,  while  her  last  words  bade 
him  paint  her  as  she  was,  which  he  did. 
When  he  had  finished  he  lay  back  and  was 
asleep  immediately,  for  he  felt  like  one  just 
come  outof  a  dusk,  hollowcountry,  bewildered 
with  echoes,  where  he  had  lost  himself,  and 
who  has  not  slept  for  many  days  and  nights. 
And  when  she  saw  him  lie  back,  the  beautiful 
woman  came  to  him  and  sat  at  his  head, 
gazing,  and  quieted  his  sleep  with  her  voice. 

I  have  told  this  story  at  some  length, 
though  stripped  of  all  its  beautiful  ornament, 
because  it  brings  before  us  very  vividly 
Rossetti's  inner  life.  He  might  have  called 
it  indeed  by  the  name  which  Goethe  gave  to 
his  autobiography,  Truth  and  Poetry;  and 
certainly  no  record  of  his  outward  actions 
and  movements  could  tell  us  half  so  much 
as  this  little  unconscious  bit  of  self-history, 
in  which  the  man  himself  stands  revealed. 
An  artist's  acts  are  his  works ;  but  it  is 
much  harder  to  describe  a  picture  or  a  poem 
than  to  describe  a  battle.  A  painter  too 
only  speaks  his  thought  to  those  who  stand 
before  his  canvas,  just  as  a  musician  only 
delivers  his  message  from  the  midst  of  his 
orchestra.  And  it  is  much  more  serviceable 
when  we  are  dependent  on  words  and  ideas 
instead  of  our  senses  and  our  emotions,  to 
try  and    breathe    the    atmosphere   than    to 
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conjure  up  any  definite  image  of  our  painter's 
art. 

In  the  case  of  one  who,  like  Rossetti,  died 
only  the  other  day,  and  whose  family  and 
friends  are  still  with  us,  there  is  the  additional 
drawback  that  we  can  learn  almost  nothing 
of  that  personal  and  private  history  which 
always  proves  fascinating,  when  we  feel 
already,  on  wider  grounds,  an  interest  in  the 
man  or  woman  to  whom  it  relates.  Rossetti's 
life  in  this  sense  cannot  be  written  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  if  indeed  it  will  ever  be 
written  at  all.  Here  we  shall  note  very 
briefly  a  few  facts. 

When  The  Germ  first  appeared,  Rossetti 
must  often  have  struck  passers-by  in  the 
street  by  his  thin,  haggard,  visionary  look, 
and  the  singular  cut  of  his  swallow-tailed 
coat.  Not  long  after  he  left  his  father's  house 
for  rooms  of  his  own,  which  overlooked 
the  Thames  where  Blackfriars  Bridge  now 
stands,  and  not  far  from  the  humble 
lodgings  where  William  Blake,  whom  he 
admired  greatly  both  as  poet  and  painter, 
had  lived  and  died  half  a  century  earlier. 
About  1857  he  paid  a  memorable  visit  to 
Oxford,  in  order  to  paint  one  of  those 
so-called  frescoes  upon  the  walls  of  the  old 
Union  debating-hall,  which  a  little  less 
than  thirty  years  have  sufficed  almost  to 
obliterate,  thanks  to  the  indifference  which 
then  prevailed  as  to  the  technique  of  the  old 
Italian  art.  But  that  undertaking  was 
fruitful  in  other  ways.  The  time  and 
labour  of  the  young  painters  who  worked 
by  his  side  were,  like  his  own,  a  free-will 
offering  to  the  worship  of  Beauty  in  the 
ancestral  home  of  Science  and  Culture.  He 
became  by  a  sort  of  "  irresistible  magnet- 
ism "  the  guide  and  inspirer  of  this  little 
band,  and  was  drawn  into  close  connection 
with  men  no  less  remarkable  than  Mr. 
Swinburne,  Mr.  William  Morris,  and  Mr. 
Burne  Jones.  The  last  of  these,  now  in 
some  ways  the  most  fascinating  of  living 
painters,  was  then  an  undergraduate,  read- 
ing for  the  Church,  and  it  was  only  at 
Rossetti's  earnest  intercession  that  his 
splendid  faculties  were  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  art  instead  of  religion. 

Two  or  three  years  after  the  Oxford 
journey,  Rossetti  set  his  house  in  order  for 
a  great  and  happy  event,  on  which  let  us 
trust  that  no  forebodings  of  the  future 
cast  their  gloomy  shadow.  In  the  spring 
of  1860  he  brought  to  a  home  rich  in  the 
gifts  of  a  twofold  genius,  and  bright  with 
the  colours  of  imaginative  hope,  one  who  in 
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beauty  and  talent  was  worthy  to  become 
its  mistress.  Miss  Eleanor  Siddall  had 
often  sat  before  him  as  his  model,  now  she 
became  the  ideal  lady  of  his  art,  and  her 
beauty  has  passed  through  the  passionate 
love  of  her  husband  into  the  undying 
bequest  of  his  genius.  The  spirituality 
and  pathos  of  her  loveliness  will  always 
be  associated  in  our  minds  with  some  of  his 
faultless  conceptions — the  Beata  Beatrix 
for  instance,  in  which  Dante's  mystical 
mistress  is  seen  seated  at  a  balcony,  over- 
looking the  city  of  Florence,  rapt  in  a 
sudden  trance  from  earth  to  heaven.  But 
his  happiness  was  short-lived ;  a  year  later 
she  brought  him  a  little  daughter,  only 
for  death,  and  in  February  of  1862  she  sank 
suddenly  herself  into  the  grave. 

Upon  her  breast  within  the  coffin  Bossetti 
laid,  as  a  last  offering  in  that  terrible  hour, 
all  the  MS.  poems  which  he  could  gather, 
and  for  some  seven  years  he  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  publishing  or  even  of  writing  : l 
indeed  the  recollection  of  his  old  creations 
had  passed  from  his  mind,  in  many  cases 
beyond  recall,  when  he  assented  to  the 
recovery  of  his  buried  MSS.,  and  entered 
once  more  the  delightful  field  of  poetical 
composition.  But  those  years  were  not 
idle  in  another  way.  The  loss  of  his  wife 
heralded  in  his  art  a  fresh  outburst  of 
imaginative  power,  and  of  this  supreme 
period  we  must  presently  speak. 

His  rooms  in  Chatham  Place  overlooking 
the  river  had  become  unendurable,  and  for 
six  months  he  tried  chambers  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  before  he  went  to  the  house  in 
Cheyne  Walk,  which  we  shall  presently 
describe.  Probably  the  reader  has  remarked 
Rossetti' s  curious  affection  for  town  life  ; 
he  chose  the  banks  of  that  great  arterial 
stream  from  which  London  mainly  derives, 
little  as  we  remember  it,  her  primacy  among 
the  great  cities  of  the  world.  He  loved 
the  quiet,  grass-grown  haunts  of  a  bygone 
generation.  He  never  sought  the  outskirts 
of  the  ever-growing  metropolis,  with  their 
green  lanes  and  grey  horizons ;  for  the 
secret  of  his  inspiration,  hardly  less  in 
painting  than  in  poetry,  lay  in  what 
"Wordsworth  calls 

"the  inward  eye, 
Which  is  the  hliss  of  solitude." 

No  artist's  creations  seem  further  removed 
from  the  actual  world  around  him.  Bossetti's 
wonderful  colouring  bears  little  relation  to 
anything  seen  under  our  skies.  His  most 
1  "  Like  Prospero  he  buried  his  waud." 


famous  pictures  are  steeped  in  the  thoughts^ 
and  feelings  of  an  age  distant  in  date,  and 
of  a  country  which,  strange  to  say,  he  never 
visited,  though  it  was  the  land  of  his 
fathers. 

To  his  work  we  now  return,  not  to  say 
much,  but  simply  to  point  the  reader  to  its> 
extraordinary  interest  and  beauty,  to  try 
and  persuade  her  to  seek  it  out  for  herself, 
and  to  add  that  the  best  guide  to  the 
painter's  pictures  is  the  poet's  poems. 

Bossetti's  early  years  were  mainly  devoted 
to  large  compositions,  many  of  them  never 
being  carried  further  than  the  water-colour 
form  ;  and  they  exhibit  great  width  as  well 
as  depth  of  sympathy.  Few  of  us  would 
suspect  him  of  painting  a  witty  Hogarthian 
picture  such  as  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  Methodist 
Ladies  at  the  Mitre,  yet  it  is  said  to  be 
conceived  with  great  spirit,  and  to  have 
been  admirably  studied  in  the  genre  style, 
though  of  course  it  bears  the  mark  of  his 
innate  refinement. 

But  it  is,  of  course,  in  the  imaginative 
and  ideal  subjects  that  his  whole  spirit 
expands. 

Sometimes  these  were  drawn  from  the 
treasures  of  our  own  literature,  though 
Bossetti's  creative  genius  absorbed  and 
refracted  all  rays  of  light  from  whatever 
quarter  they  entered  it. 

Quite  as  often,  however,  Bossetti  chose 
his  motive  from  some  vague  legend  un- 
shaped  by  poet's  fancy,  or  from  the  purest 
images  of  his  own  creation.  How  they  met 
themselves  is  an  admirable  instance  of  his 
power  in  the  treatment  dramatic  and  super- 
natural. The  Doppelganger  legend  possessed 
great  fascination  for  him  :  he  has  given  us 
versions  of  it  both  in  black  and  white  and 
in  colour.  The  latter  brings  before  us  the 
secret  tryst  of  two  lovers  in  a  twilight  wood, 
screened  even  from  the  eye  of  Heaven  by 
interlacing  boughs.  Suddenly  the  lovers  see 
themselves  approaching  with  clasped  hands  an  1 
searching  gaze ;  no  phantoms,  but  terrible 
realities,  who  slowly  pass  by,  leaving  behind 
them  the  mysterious  and  awful  message  of 
coming  doom.  The  lady  falls  fainting  and 
deadly  pale  against  a  tree,  while  her  knight, 
supporting  her  lifeless  form  in  his  left  hand, 
draws  his  sword  from  the  scabbard  with  his 
right,  but  finds  he  cannot  raise  his  weapon. 

Sometimes,  again,  Bossetti  revels  like  an 
old  Venetian  in  a  symphony  of  colour 
founded  upon  a  simple  theme,  but  sympa- 
thetically wrought  into  delicate  and  tender 
harmonies.     Such  is  the  Christmas  Carol,  in 
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which  "a  girlish  flower-like  face  "  sings  with 
parted  crimson  lips  the  "  great  tidings  "  to 
her  holly- decked  kite,  through  a  perfect 
r.iinbow  of  luminous  dissolving  tints. 

Some  of  his  odd  hours  in  early  years  were 
occupied  in  shaping  the  images  which 
thronged  his  brain  into  designs  for  the 
wood-cutter.  A  born  poet  like  Rossetti 
might  be  expected  to  have  little  time  for 
the  task  of  translating  the  thoughts  of 
others ;  but  he  was  a  man  also  of  exquisite 
sensibility  to  impressions  through  the 
medium  of  verbal  music,  without  a  tinge 
of  jealousy  in  his  disposition,  and  when  his 
imagination  was  awakened  he  delighted  to 
give  it  rein.  At  the  same  time  he  never, 
like  Millais,  wrought  for  the  trade,  nor  had 
he  the  mastery  of  the  art  which  that  prince 
of  illustrators  ultimately  acquired.  Bat  he 
did  not  shrink  from  furnishing  his  friends 
with  designs  which  have  in  many  cases  a 
quick  penetrative  power  that  can  only  come 
of  intense  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the 
poet's  mood. 

He  is  at  his  best  where  the  weird  or  the 
mystical  come  into  play  ;  anybody  may  see 
what  is  meant  by  looking  at  the  drawings 
for  Tennyson's  Lady  of  Shalott  and  Sir 
Galahad.  llossetti  knew  Albert  Diirer's 
secret,  and  could  set  the  chords  of  feeling 
in  motion  by  catching  the  poetry  of  associ- 
ation which  clings  to  common  things.  But 
it  is  not  as  a  painter  of  compositions  that 
Rossetti  is  chiefly  known.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, we  might  say  that  he  spent  the  first 
half  of  his  life  in  planning  big  pictures,  and 
the  second  half  in  making  small  ones.  His 
passion  for  colour  overcame,  in  fact,  every 
other  ambition ;  but  his  painting  never 
became  an  occasion  for  self-display :  his 
colour  harmonies  are  charged  with  human 
emotion;  they  are  revelations  of  himself, 
not  mere  experiments  with  the  pigments. 
He  is  always  an  artist  as  well  as  a  painter. 

The  last  thing  he  painted  with  his  wife 
as  a  living  model  (she  sat  to  him  for  it  a  few 
cays  before  her  death)  was  his  Princess 
Sabra,  the  new  version  of  an  old  story — St. 
George's  triumph  over  the  dragon.  The 
knight,  fresh  from  his  bloody  encounter, 
washes  the  gore  from  his  hands  in  the 
hollow  of  his  steel-crested  helmet,  which  the 
princess  holds  upon  her  knees,  kneeling 
before  him  and  kissing  her  deliverer's  hands 
in  an  ecstasy  of  loving  gratitude.  The  first 
sight  which  induced  him  to  take  up  his 
brushes  again  after  that  terrible  blow,  which 
struck    down  the  chosen  companion  of  his 


life,  was  the  face  of  a  sunburnt  country 
girl,  looking  out  of  a  window  with  a  frame- 
work of  green  leaves.  And  this  little  picture 
foreshadowed  those  single  three-quarter  ideal 
figures  to  which  he  chiefly  devoted  the  years 
of  his  supreme  strength. 

Shakespeare,  romantic  histories,  imagin- 
ative genre — all  give  way  to  this  new  series 
of  creations,  which  was  peculiar  toRossetti's 
genius.  An  artist  is  never  so  original  as 
when  he  treats  an  old  subject  in  a  new  way, 
and  many  of  his  beautiful  heads  bear  those 
names  of  classic  legend  which  are  as  fresh 
to-day  in  their  spell  over  the  human  mind 
as  when  they  first  uprose  on  Greek  soil  in 
the  world's  childhood.  Such  are  his  Pandora, 
Proserpine,  Penelope,  hardly  more  splendid 
in  their  robe  of  colour  than  they  are  fascin- 
ating in  their  spiritual  nakedness  as  chalk 
drawings.  Rossetti  had  a  singular  power 
of  clothing  his  creations  in  mysterious  colour, 
but  we  seem  sometimes  to  feel  their  breath, 
as  of  warm  living  things,  in  the  first  airy 
embodiments  of  his  masterly  crayons. 

We  must  pass,  however,  over  these  works 
of  Rossetti's  supreme  period  with  barely  a 
word.  Those  of  my  readers  who  really  care 
to  know  something  of  this  unique  poet- 
painter,  who  threw  a  spell  over  his  friends 
and  seemed  an  enigma  to  his  age,  can  only 
touch  his  spirit  through  actual  vision — 
certainly  not  by  means  of  any  description  of 
his  pictures.  They  have  all  the  vagueness 
of  music,  only  the  music  is  that  of  colour, 
not  of  sounds.  Curiously  enough  the  tend- 
ency of  all  mo  lern  painting  sets  towards 
music,  just  as  the  orchestra  in  the  hands  of 
Wagner  or  Berlioz  tends  towards  effects  of 
colour.  There  is  a  gulf  fixed,  however,  be- 
tween the  harmonies  of  Mr.  Whistler  (who 
represents  the  latest  phase  of  the  painter's 
art  in  this  country)  and  those  of  Rossetti. 
Mr.  Whistler's  arrangements  are  technical 
exercises  in  colour,  precious  and  delightful 
to  the  few  who  understand  them,  but  mere 
akin  in  spirit  to  the  fugues  of  Bach  than  to 
the  Sketches  of  Schumann  (in  themselves  full 
of  this  modern  colour),  which  those  of  my 
readers,  who  have  played  them  both,  know 
to  be  the  opposite  poles  of  musical  art. 
Rossetti's  creations,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
purely  emotional. 

But  enough  of  criticism !  My  object  in 
this  meagre  sketch  is  to  place  the  man  and  not 
his  work  before  the  reader.  I  shall  therefore 
conclude  with  a  portrait  of  the  painter-poet 
during  his  last  years  of  seclusion  from  the 
world.     It  is  drawn  by  an  eye-witness. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1880  a  young  friend,  by 
name  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  who  had  corresponded 
with  Rossetti  constantly  for  several  years, 
accepted  an  invitation  of  old  standing  to 
visit  him  in  his  own  home.  Mr.  Caine  was 
bound  upon  a  journey  to  the  sea-side,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  had  to  pass  through 
London,  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
pass  the  night  at  Chelsea.  Rossetti,  how- 
ever, from  his  long  habits  of  solitude,  seems 
to  have  regarded  this  first  sight  of  a  new 
face  with  feelings  akin  to  those  which  we 
experience  in  anticipation  of  a  visit  to  the 
dentist.  He  despatched  three  letters  in 
succession  to  his  intended  guest,  the  first 
courteously  expressing  his  pleasure  in  pros- 
pect of  the  meeting,  and  appointing  8.30 
p.m.  as  his  dinner-hour ;  the  second  begging 
Mr.  Caine  to  arrive  before  six  o'clock,  so 
that  they  might  have  a  long  evening ;  the 
third  running  thus :  "Of  course  when  I 
speak  of  your  dining  with  me  I  mean  tete-a- 
tete,  and  without  ceremony  of  any  kind.  I 
usually  dine  in  my  studio,  and  in  my  painting 
coat."  A  fourth  epistle  actually  overtook 
Mr.  Caine  in  town. 

Rossetti  in  his  restlessness  had  posted  on 
the  morning  of  his  friend's  start  a  note 
requesting  him  not  to  allude  to  a  certain 
personal  matter  between  them.  Naturally 
it  did  not  reach  him  in  time.  Mr.  Caine, 
however,  had  left  Manchester  behind  him 
at  midday,  an  i  found  himself  in  five  or  six 
hours'  time  before  the  grey  old  house  by  the 
river-side.  "  It  seems,"  he  writes,  "  to  be 
the  oldest  house  on  the  "Walk ; l  the  ex- 
ceptional proportions  of  its  gate-piers  and 
the  weight  and  mass  of  its  gate  and  railings 
suggest  that  probably  at  some  period  it 
stood  alone.  During  Rossetti' s  occupancy 
of  eighteen  years  there  was  a  garden  of 
almost  an  acre  extent  behind." 

At  No.  4  in  the  same  street  lived  George 
Eliot ;  at  No.  5  in  the  second  street  to  the 
westward  Carlyle  was  quietly  to  breathe  his 
last  within  a  few  months.  Turner,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  had  died  in  a  little  cottage 
beyond  the  Row.  Maclise,  a  heroically 
patient  and  a  very  ambitious,  if  hardly  a 
great  painter,  had  passed  away  in  the  very 
house  to  which  George  Eliot,  now  Mrs.  Cross, 
had  just  come.  This  little  plot  of  ground 
might  justly  be  called  consecrated  to  English 
genius.  Mr.  Caine's  first  impressions,  how- 
ever, were  a  little  gloomy. 

"Rossetti's  house,"  he  says,  "had  to  me 
tae  appearance  of  a  plain  Queen  Anne 
1  Cheyne  "Walk. 


erection,  much  mutilated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  unsightly  bay  windows;  the 
brick-work  seemed  to  be  falling  into  decay, 
the  paint  to  be  in  serious  need  of  renewal ; 
the  windows  to  be  dull  with  the  accumulation 
of  the  dust  of  years,  the  sills  to  bear  the 
suspicion  of  cobwebs,  the  angles  of  the 
steps  and  the  untrodden  flags  of  the  court- 
yard to  be  here  and  there  overgrown  with 
moss  and  weeds ;  and  round  the  walls  and 
up  the  reveals  of  door  and  windows  were 
creeping  the  tangled  branches  of  the  wildest 
ivy  that  ever  grew  untouche  1  by  shears." 

The  interior  struck  him  as  at  once  like 
and  unlike  the  exterior  ;  neglect  had  marred 
its  original  nobility  of  design.  As  Mr.  Caine 
stood  waiting  in  the  hall  his  eye  caught  its 
main  features — a  floor  of  beautiful  white 
marble,  the  ceiling  in  one  of  its  sections 
gracefully  groined,  and  in  each  of  the  walls, 
which  were  lofty,  an  arched  recess  containing 
a  piece  of  sculpture,  an  old  inlaid  rosewood 
clock  which  filled  a  bulkhead  on  one  side 
facing  the  door,  and  on  the  corresponding 
side  a  massive  gas-branch.  Into  this  com- 
pact vestibule,  lighted  simply  from  the  fan- 
light that  looked  upon  the  porch,  opened 
three  doors  and  two  corridors,  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  any  staircase.  "Very  soon,  how- 
ever, Rossetti  himself  appeared  through  the 
doorway  in  front,  which  proved  to  be  his 
studio.  Holding  forth  both  hands  he  gave 
me  that  hearty  greeting  which  I  came  to 
recognise  as  his  alone,  perhaps,  in  warmth 
and  unfailing  geniality  among  all  the  men 
of  our  circle.  It  was  Italian  in  its  spontan- 
eity, and  yet  English  in  its  manly  reserve." 
Leading  the  way  into  the  studio,  Rossetti 
introduced  his  guest  to  his  brother,  Mr. 
"William  Michael  Rossetti,  the  well-known 
critic  and  editor.  The  painter  looked  quite 
ten  years  older  than  his  actual  age,  which 
was  fifty  two.  His  visitor  describes  him  as 
having  large  grey  eyes  and  protrusive  brows, 
with  well-cut  nose  and  full  breathing  nostrils, 
the  forehead  round  and  ample,  the  mouth 
and  chin  hidden  beneath  a  heavy  moustache 
and  abundant  beard,  once  of  a  mixed  black- 
brown  and  auburn,  but  then  streaked  with 
grey.  "  The  entire  configuration  of  the  head 
and  face  seemed  to  me  singularly  noble,  and 
from  the  eyes  upwards  full  of  beauty."  He 
wore  a  straight  sack-coat  buttoned  at  the 
throat,  descending  to  the  knees,  and  having 
large  pockets  cut  into  it  perpendicularly  at 
the  sides ;  it  was  one  of  many  articles  made 
to  his  own  design. 

His  voice  specially  impressed  Mr.  Caine, 
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who  calls  it  the  richest  he  had  ever  known 
any  one  to  possess.  "  It  was  a  full  deep 
baritone,  capable  of  easy  modulation,  and 
with  undertones  of  infinite  softness  and 
sweetness,  yet,  as  I  afterwards  found,  with 
almost  illimitable  compass,  and  with  every 
gradation  of  tone  at  command  for  the  reci- 
tation or  reading  of  poetry."  Very  soon  he 
was  to  hear  it  in  that  way.  Meanwhile  his 
host  had  dropped  in  a  favourite  attitude  upon 
the  sofa,  with  his  head  laid  low  and  his  feet 
thrown  up,  and  all  unconsciously  was  giving 
his  listener  to  know  that  "  he  was  a  ready, 
fluent,  and  graceful  talker,  with  a  remarkable 
incisiveness  of  speech,  and  a  trick  of  dignify- 
ing ordinary  topics  in  words  "  which,  though 
perfectly  simple,  might  have  been  reported 
exactly  as  they  fell  from  his  lips. 

The  studio  in  which  they  were  seated,  a 
large  room  measuring  thirty  feet  by  twenty, 
and  walled  on  one  side  by  a  series  of  columns 
and  arches,  was  lighted  in  the  day-time  by  a 
broad  mullicned  window  reaching  to  the 
ceiling.  Over  the  fireplace  at  one  of  its 
extremities  hung  a  number  of  Rossetti's 
masterly  drawings  in  chalk,  chiefly  studies 
of  heads,  with  here  and  there  a  water-colour 
figure  piece.  At  the  opposite  end  hung 
some  symbolic  designs  in  chalk,  among  them 
Pandora  and  Proserpina,  which  became  in 
another  form  two  of  his  noblest  colour 
dreams.  The  floor  was  occupied  with  easels 
of  various  sizes,  some  very  large,  bearing 
pictures  in  all  stages  of  completion,  and 
leaving  room  only  for  a  sofa,  a  bookcase, 
two  old  cabinets,  and  two  large  low  easy- 
chairs,  while  a  writing-desk  and  chair  stood 
by  a  side  window  which  was  heavily  darkened 
by  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees  that  grew 
in  the  garden  beyond. 

Here,  then,  was  the  laboratory  both  of 
poet  and  painter,  but  composition  in  verse 
and  colour  seem  to  Rossetti  to  have  been 
very  different  things.  Speaking  of  the 
former,  he  said,  "  I  lie  on  the  couch,  the 
racked  and  tortured  medium,  never  permitted 
an  instant's  surcease  of  agony  until  the  thing 
in  hand  is  finished."  Of  the  "  painter's 
craft"  he  spoke  more  simply,  even  slightingly, 
but  of  course  with  some  intentional  irony. 
*  I  don't  wonder  now,"  he  said,  with  a  sus- 
picion of  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "if  you 
imagine  that  one  comes  down  here  in  a  fine 
frenzy  every  morning  to  daub  canvas ;  in 
painting,  however,  after  all,  there  is  in  the 
less  important  details  something  of  the  craft 
of  a  superior  carpenter.  In  early  years  it 
tormented  me  much,  but  now  I  paint  by  a 


set  of  unwritten  but  clearly-defined  rules, 
which  I  could  teach  to  any  man  as  system- 
atically as  you  could  teach  arithmetic.  As 
for  all  the  prattle  about  Proe-Raphaelitism," 
he  added,  "  I  confess  to  you  I  am  weary  of  it, 
and  long  have  been.  Why  should  we  go  on 
talking  about  the  visionary  vanities  of  half 
a  dozen  boys  1  We've  all  grown  out  of  them, 
I  hope,  by  now.  What  you  call  the  Move- 
ment was  serious  enough,  but  the  banding 
together  under  that  title  was  all  a  joke." 

After  dinner  (which  did  not  take  place  in 
the  studio),  upon  that  first  night  of  his 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Hall  Caine  asked  Rossetti 
to  redeem  his  promise  of  reading  one  of  his 
new  ballads,  then  unpublished.  With  the 
consent  of  his  brother,  therefore,  the  painter 
unlocked  a  section  of  his  bookcase,  and 
taking  down  a  small  MS.  volume,  began  that 
most  vivid  and  touching  poem  The  White 
Ship.  "  It  seemed  to  me,"  writes  Mr.  Caine, 
"that  I  never  heard  anything  at  all  match- 
able  with  Rossetti's  elocution ;  his  rich  deep 
voice  lent  an  added  music  to  the  music  of 
the  verse ;  it  rose  and  fell  in  the  passages 
descriptive  of  the  wreck  with  something  of 
the  surge  and  sibilation  of  the  sea  itself ;  in 
the  tenderer  passages  it  was  soft  as  a  woman's, 
and  in  the  pathetic  stanzas  with  which  the 
ballad  closes  it  was  profoundly  moving."  In 
reading  one  of  the  most  personal  sonnets 
entitled  Without  Her,  Rossetti  was  com- 
pletely overcome  with  emotion.  "  All  poetry 
that  is,  real  poetry,"  he  said  afterwards, 
"  affects  me  deeply,  and  often  to  tears.  It 
does  not  need  to  he  pathetic  or  yet  tender  to 
produce  such  a  result.  I  have  known  in  my 
life  two  men,  and  two  only,  who  are  similarly 
sensitive."  One  of  these  was  Tennyson, 
from  whom,  upon  an  occasion  memorable  in 
the  poetic  annals  of  this  or  any  century, 
Rossetti  had  heard  the  then  unpublished 
Maud,  and  of  whom  he  then  made  furtively 
the  exquisite  little  sketch  which  riveted 
attention  in  the  rooms  of  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club  three  years  ago. 

Rossetti,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
drawn  at  one  time  or  other  of  his  life  into 
intimate  relations  with  most  of  the  great 
men  of  letters  whom  this  century  has  pro- 
duced. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  he  knew 
and  loved,  both  for  their  own  and  their 
works'  sake.  Men  so  various  as  Mr.  Ruskin, 
Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Morris  were  dear  per- 
sonal friends.  Mr.  Watts  was  his  unfailing 
companion  till  the  last.  It  is  not  possible  to 
speak  freely  of  those  who  for  the  most  part 
are  living,  and  we  need  only  add  that  Rossetti 
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in  late  years  withdrew  himself  from  the 
society  of  many  who  could  never  efface  from 
their  minds  their  recollections  of  his  friend- 
ship. During  this  time  he  rarely  left  the 
shelter  of  his  own  walls,  for  he  was  the 
victim  of  a  gloomy  hallucination  that  the 
friends  of  his  younger  days  had  become  his 
enemies,  and  that  the  world  misunderstood 
the  work  of  his  life.  It  is  therefore  doubly 
interesting  to  gather  so  far  as  we  can  how  he 
really  passed  this  saddened  and  solitary  life. 

One  chief  feature  of  his  daily  existence  no 
doubt  was  his  habit  of  late  rising.  "  I  am 
convinced,"  says  Mr.  Caine,  "  that  while  I 
was  with  him,  only  the  necessity  of  securing 
a  certain  short  interval  of  daylight,  by  which 
it  was  possible  to  paint,  prevailed  with  him 
to  rise  before  noon."  "  You  shall  never 
know,"  were  his  words,  "  until  you  discover 
it  for  yourself  at  what  hour  I  rise."  It  was 
no  unusual  thing  for  him  to  sit  up  till  four 
in  the  morning.  On  the  first  night  of  Mr. 
Caine's  second  visit  that  was  the  hour  at 
which  they  retired ;  let  us  follow  them  up- 
stairs. Rossetti's  bedroom  was  entered  from 
another  and  smaller  room,  which  he  said 
he  used  as  a  breakfast-room.  This  latter 
room  was  made  fairly  bright  and  cheerful  by 
a  glittering  chandelier  (the  property  once,  he 
told  me,  of  David  Garrick),  and  from  the 
rustle  of  trees  against  the  window-pane  one 
perceived  that  it  overlooked  the  garden ;  but 
the  inner  room  was  dark  with  heavy  hangings 
around  the  walls  as  well  as  the  bed,  and  thick 
velvet  curtains  before  the  windows,  so  that 
the  candles  in  our  hands  seemed  unable  to 
light  it,  and  our  voices  sounded  thick  and 
muffled.  An  enormous  black  oak  chimney- 
piece  of  curious  design,  having  an  ivory 
crucifix  on  the  largest  of  its  ledges,  covered 
a  part  of  one  side  and  reached  to  the  ceiling. 
Cabinets  and  the  usual  furniture  of  a  bed- 
room occupied  places  about  the  floor,  and  in 
the  middle  of  it,  and  before  a  little  couch, 
stood  a  small  table,  on  which  was  a  wire 
lantern  containing  a  candle,  which  Rossetti 
lit  from  the  open  one  in  his  hand,  another 
candle  meantime  lying  by  its  side. 

Two  small  bottles  sealed  and  labelled, 
together  with  a  little  measuring  glass,  lay  on 
the  table.  And  these  gloomy  preparations 
had  a  close  connection  with  the  provision  of 
light.  "Two  or  three  hours  later,"  said 
Rossetti,  "  I  shall  get  up  and  lie  on  the 
couch,  passing  a  weary  hour  with  the  book 
I  have  in  my  hand,"  a  volume  of  Boswell's 
Johnson    which    he    had    taken    from    the 


bookcase  in  the  studio.  Then  in  a  low 
voice  he  added,  u  They  say  there  is  a 
skeleton  in  every  cupboard  ;  that's  mine  " 
(pointing  to  the  bottles),  "  it  is  chloral."  A 
little  later  he  came  into  his  guest's  room 
to  continue  their  chat,  and  as  he  was 
leaving,  remarked,  "  I  have  just  taken  sixty 
grains,  in  another  four  hours  I  shall  take 
sixty  more,  and  in  four  more  another  sixty ; 
they  say  I  have  taken  more  than  any  man 
living." 

That  indeed  was  Rossetti's  secret — a 
terrible  secret,  and  one  which  cost  him 
his  life  in  the  end.  Strangely  enough  Mr. 
Hall  Caine,  little  as  he  dreamt  it  then, 
was  destined  to  know  Rossetti  and  his  drug 
much  more  intimately.  In  the  summer  of 
1881  Mr.  Caine  joined  him  in  his  own 
home,  and  he  continued  to  live  with  him, 
rather  as  a  son  than  as  a  friend,  from  that 
time  till  the  day  of  his  death.  In  the  early 
winter  of  1881-82  Rossetti's  health  utterly 
broke  down  with  an  attack  of  paralysis, 
and  he  was  forced  to  undergo  the  critical 
operation  of  breaking  altogether  with  the 
deadly  drug.  He  woke  from  his  lur.d 
dreams  to  regain  his  old  confidence  in 
friends  and  his  old  passion  for  creative 
work.  Christmas  Day  brought  new  hopes 
for  body  and  mind  and  spirit. 

But  it  was  too  late.  He  accepted  the 
generous  loan  of  a  friend's  house  on  the  east 
coast  of  Kent,  and  went  down  to  it  at 
Birchington-on-Sea,  where  he  was  tenderly 
cared  for  by  his  mother  and  sister,  by  a 
devoted  nurse,  and  Mr.  Hall  Caine  himself. 
Weeks  passed  away  and  he  still  battled  for 
life.  At  times  he  was  full  of  hope,  and  he 
was  busy  with  his  pen  on  his  death-bed  ; 
yet  he  knew  well  that  the  end  was  near, 
and  on  the  eve  of  his  death  he  declared 
that  he  had  no  wish  to  live,  for  his  best 
work  was  done  and  finished. 

On  Easter  Day  he  rallied,  but  that 
evening,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  he 
gave  two  short,  sharp  screams,  then  fell 
back  into  his  friend's  arms,  and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  breathed  his  last  quite  quietly. 

He  sleeps  in  the  old  churchyard  beneath 
the  shadow  of  ivy-grown  walls,  round  which 
he  had  often  strolled  in  his  latest  walks. 
The  great  sea  washes  the  shore  close  by,  and 
dominates  the  featureless  landscape.  It  is 
indeed  a  poet's  grave,  and  it  befits  the 
painter  who  sought  beauty  not  so  much  in 
the  world  around  him  as  in  the  visions 
of  his  brain. 
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AR  up  in  the  north,  in  a 
rough  wooden  hut   by 
the    shores  of  a  great 
gulf,  lived  Yeva  Sun- 
dele  and  her  five  little 
brothers.      They  had 
no  father  or  mother. 
Some    years    before 
the      good      farmer 
.rr^r     Sundele    and   his    wife    had 
—     died,   leaving  their  children 
as   their    only    legacy    the    log-house    sur- 
rounded by    fields,   that  formed  a   kind   of 
island  in  the  vast  pine  forest. 

Since  then  Yeva's  days  had  all  been  busy 
ones.  She  was  but  fifteen  years  old,  and 
as  to  her  brothers,  the  eldest,  Eux,  was 
barely  nine,  while  Kay,  Kolemi,  and  Nellia 
ranged  down  in  regular  order  till  they 
finished  off  with  little  Veis,  who  was  the 
pet  and  darling  of  the  whole  family. 

The  only  folks  from  the  outside  world 
who  ever  came  to  the  log-house  were  the 
few  travellers  journeying  from  the  south 
to  the  town  of  Vekija,  who  stopped  there 
to  change  horses — for  the  Sundeles  from 
time  immemorial  had  kept  the  only  posting- 
house  of  the  district. 

It  was  a  still,  peaceful  evening  when  I 
shall  commence  my  story.  The  setting  sun 
shone  on  the  heaving   waters  of  the   Gulf, 


Nylander. 

and  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  the  stately 
pine  trees.  A  few  birds  twittered  sleepily 
on  the  branches,  and  even  the  mosquitoes 
forgot  to  be  active,  and  whispered  amongst 
themselves  that  they  would  take  a  holiday 
among  the  juniper  bushes  that  grew  along 
the  shore. 

In  this  beautiful  northern  twilight  Yeva 
loved  to  sit  with  her  brothers  on  a  moss- 
grown  rock  by  the  water's  e<^ge,  whilst  they 
dabbled  their  feet  in  the  little  waves,  and 
listened  to  tales  of  the  beings  who  own  the 
sway  of  "  Tolti"  the  Gulf  Troll,  and  "  Yenda" 
the  fair  spirit  of  the  moon.  And  here  she 
would  return  when  the  children  were  safely 
asleep,  to  gaze  across  the  water,  and  dream 
— dream  of  a  thousand  things  which  had 
been  whispered  to  her  by  the  little  waves, 
and  by  the  sweet,  sad-faced  Yenda  as  she 
rose  from  behind  the  distant  shore,  and 
came  gliding  towards  her,  with  beautiful 
shining  garments  trailing  over  the  sparkling 
ripples. 

But  now  the  evening  shadows  crept  on, 
and  Yeva  stood  at  the  door  ( f  the  log-house 
calling  to  her  little  brothers,  who  were 
busily  picking  the  green  tobacco  that  grew 
in  the  field  beyond. 

"Eux!  Eux!  Kolemi!"  she  called;  "come, 
my  children.  You  can  leave  your  work  now 
and  run  and  play  by  the  old  rock,  but  re- 
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member  to  come  home  before  the  moon  rises. 
I  have  much  to  do  to-night,  so  I  cannot  come 
with  you." 

As  she  spoke  the  children  flew  off,  and  a 
traveller  in  a  wooden  cart  drove  up  to  the 
farmstead,  and  taking  off  his  cap  to  the 
maiden,  inquired  if  he  could  have  fresh 
horses  to  continue  his  journey  that  night. 

The  stranger  was  a  youth,  handsome  and 
dark.  A  kindly  smile  lighted  up  his  grave 
face  as  he  offered  to  help  Yeva  search 
for  the  horses,  who  had  strayed  from  the 
clearing,  and  wandered  into  the  depths  of 
the  forest. 

"  What  is  your  name,  fair  maiden1? "  said 
the  stranger  when  they  had  walked  some 
time  in  silence  through  the  deep  green 
shadows  of  the  fir-trees. 

"My  name  is  Yeva,"  replied  the  maiden 
softly  ;  "  and  yours  1  " 

"They  call  me  Hedva,"  said  the  youth, 
"  and  I  have  journeyed  hither  on  a  sad 
errand.  But  three  months  ago  my  little 
brothers,  Brelja  and  Yusti,  were  playing  on 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf — for  we  also  live  close 
to  its  waters,  though  far  away  in  the  sunny 
south.  Long  they  played  there,  till  the 
shadows  fell,  and  the  moon  rose  softly  from 
behind  the  distant  hills.  Then  the  children, 
wearied  with  their  play,  fell  asleep  under 
the  sheltering  bushes,  and  Tolti  the  Evil 
arose  from  his  kingdom  and  snatched  them 
away,  changing  them  into  little  waves  to 
obey  his  pleasure  for  evermore.  Weeping 
and  sorrow  filled  our  home!  All  night 
I  wandered  sadly  about  the  shore  in  the 
bright  moonlight,  till  a  beautiful  white 
spirit  in  trailing  garments  glided  to  my 
side,  and  laid  her  cool  hand  on  my  brow. 
She  it  was  who  told  me  that  far,  far  away, 
in  a  little  hut  by  the  sea,  lived  a  fair  North- 
ern maiden,  who  would  help  me  to  rescue 
my  brothers.  At  dawn  of  day  I  started  on 
my  journey,  and,  guided  by  Yenda,  have 
arrived  here  in  safety  at  last.  Now,  oh, 
Yeva  !  help  me  !  help  me  !  " 

Yeva  looked  at  her  companion  with  com- 
passion as  she  answered  : 

"  Alas,  poor  Hedva  !  How  can  I,  a  simple 
maiden,  tell  you  how  to  overcome  the  power 
of  the  Evil  Tolti  1  But  see,  Yenda  has  just 
risen  !  Let  us  go  back  to  the  farmstead, 
and  I  will  ask  her  in  what  manner  I  can  aid 
you." 

At  this  moment  the  horses  appeared  in 
sight,  quietly  grazing  beside  the  road.  Yeva 
called   a   few    words   to   them,  which   they 


seemed  to  understand,  for  they  went  gallop- 
ing home — whither  Hedva  and  Yeva  soon 
followed  them. 

As  they  entered  the  door  of  the  log-hut 
Yeva  looked  eagerly  round. 

"Where  can  the  children  be?"  she  cried, 
anxiously.  "  How  late  they  are  !  "  and  she 
turned  and  ran  swiftly  down  to  the  shore. 

A  brisk  wind  had  risen,  dashing  the  little 
waves  sadly  over  the  sand. 

"  Alas  !  poor  Yeva  !  "  they  sobbed.  "  Why 
did  you  not  return  before  1  Alas !  poor 
Yeva ! " 

"  Oh,  tell  me  what  has  happened,"  said 
Yeva  wildly ;  "  what  has  become  of  my  dear 
brothers  1 " 

The  waves  lifted  up  their  sad  voices  to- 
gether as  they  cried  : 

"  Alas  !  alas !  Thy  little  brothers  were 
found  sleeping  on  the  shore ;  the  Evil  Tolti 
arose  and  seized  them  for  his  own,  and 
they  are  now  wafted  far  out  on  the  Gulf — 
away  from  their  home  and  you  who  loved 
them  ! " 

Poor  Yeva,  weeping  bitterly,  threw  herself 
down  on  the  rock  where  they  had  spent  so 
many  happy  hours ;  and  Hedva  tried  in  vain 
to  comfort  her.  Then  came  Vend  a  with  a 
sweet  smile  of  compassion,  and  stood  by  her 
side  till  her  sobs  ceased,  and  a  faint  gleam 
of  hope  stole  into  her  sorrowful  heart. 

"  Yeva  !  "  whispered  the  gentle  voice  ten- 
derly. "  Yeva  !  look  up,  my  child  !  Listen 
while  I  tell  thee  of  the  means  by  which  thou 
mayest  even  yet  save  thy  brothers." 

Yeva  started  up  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  tell  me  !  tell  me,  gentle  Yenda ! 
Whatever  it  may  be,  however  hard,  however 
difficult,  I  will  do  it— even  though  it  be  to 
journey  to  that  land  which  the  Ice-Trolls 
hold  for  ever  in  their  freezing  clutches !  " 

"Patience,  my  Yeva.  The  way  is  long 
and  difficult,  and  many  trials  will  beset  thy 
path ;  but  meet  them  with  unswerving 
courage,  let  no  obstacle  turn  thee  aside,  and 
success  will  be  thine  at  last.  You  must 
know,  poor  maiden,  that  the  evil  power 
given  by  my  beams  to  the  Gulf-Troll,  Tolti, 
is  the  cause  of  my  constant  sadness,  and  of 
the  mournful  influence  I  exercise  over  the 
minds  of  men.  I  cannot,  alas !  save  his 
victims,  but  I  can  at  least  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  help  them  regain  their  natural 
forms ;  and  this  can  be  accomplished  but  in 
one  way. 

"Far,  far  away,  beyond  the  Yarvanda 
Mountains,  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  snow, 
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where  the  beautiful  Aurora  blushes  brightly 
in  the  sky,  and  the  spirits  of  the  Northern 
Lights  shiver  their  lances  in  mimic  warfare, 
lies  the  vast  plain,  unknown  to  men,  called 
the  Land  of  Words.  I  have  often  explained 
to  thee  that  each  Northern  child  has  at  its 
birth  two  '  Guardian  Trolls '  appointed  to 
watch  over  it — the  one  for  Good,  the  other 
for  Evil.  Now  the  mission  of  these  Trolls 
is  to  carry  the  words  spoken  by  their 
charges,  and  arrange  them  in  piles  on  this 
endless  plain.  Every  mortal  has  its  separate 
spot  appointed  to  it ;  and  there  the  two 
hills  of  words  arise  daily — the  good  tinted 
with  all  the  colours  of  light  and  joy,  the 
bad  with  that  of  inky  blackness.  This 
marvellous  land  is  surrounded  with  dan- 
gers, for  Tolti  is  in  league  with  the  Trolls 
of  the  Woods,  Hills,  and  Rivers,  who  do 
their  best  to  keep  mortals  from  entering 
the  enchanted  plain  ;  but  if  thou  hast  enough 
determination  to  surmount  all  obstacles,  and 
can  fetch  from  thence  a  sufficient  number  of 
thy  brothers'  golden  words  to  fill  the  ripples 
on  the  sand  of  the  shore  before  thy  hut, 
then  will  Tolti's  power  over  them  cease,  and 
they  will  instantly  regain  their  former  shape. 
The  ripples  must  be  filled  at  the  moment 
when  I  first  step  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf;  and  if  thou,  Hedva,  wilt  accompany 
Yeva,  then  shall  thy  two  brothers  be  restored 
to  thee  at  the  same  time." 

Hedva  and  Yeva  fell  at  Venda's  feet  in  a 
joy  too  great  for  words. 

"  Is  it  indeed  true  that  thou  wilt  protect 
us,  dear  Yenda  1 "  they  cried.  "  May  we  not 
set  forth  at  once  1 " 

"  Yes,  my  children,  at  once,"  said  Yenda. 
"  Go  to  the  shed  beside  the  house,  and  you 
will  find  Kustu  Yaervi,  the  reindeer,  who 
is  bound  to  do  me  service.  Harness  him  to 
thy  cart,  and  he  will  carry  thee  safely  on  thy 
journey  to  the  far  North.  Remember  but  one 
thing,  if  thou  dost  but  once  allow  any  danger 
to  turn  thee  aside,  Kustu  Yaervi  will  carry 
thee  instantly  back  to  the  farmstead,  and  the 
fate  of  the  little  waves  will  be  sealed  for  ever. 
In  this  I  cannot  help  thee,  but  if  with 
courage  and  patience  thou  dost  determine  to 
do  battle  with  thine  enemies,  call  upon  me 
when  thou  art  really  helpless  against  them, 
and  I  will  assist  thee." 

Hedva  and  Yeva  lost  not  a  moment,  but 
ran  to  the  shed  where  the  reindeer  was 
awaiting  them.  Yeva  hastily  collected  some 
provisions,  which  she  placed  in  the  cart;  and 
Kustu  Yaervi  being  harnessed,  they  jumped 


in,  and  were  soon  flying  at  lightning  speed 
up  a  forest  track  towards  the  blue  outlines 
of  the  Yarvanda  Mountains.  Every  moment 
their  pace  increased,  until  at  last  Kustu 
Yaervi  scarcely  seemed  to  touch  the  ground 
with  his  hoofs  as  he  bounded  on. 

"  Ah,  how  swiftly  we  fly  1  "  cried  Yeva, 
whose  long  fair  hair  was  streaming  in  the 
wind,  and  her  blue  eyes  glowing  with  ex- 
citement. 

As  she  spoke  their  speed  slackened,  and 
they  saw  before  them  a  dense  thicket  of 
what  appeared  to  be  leafless  pine  branches 
stretching  straight  across  the  path.  So 
thickly  were  they  entwined  that  they  formed 
an  impenetrable  barrier  to  Kustu  Yaervi's 
progress.  He  turned  his  head  and  gazed  at 
Hedva  with  a  beseeching  look  in  his  mild 
eyes,  saying,  as  plainly  as  words,  "  You  must 
make  a  way  for  me  through  this  obstacle, 
for  here  /  am  powerless." 

Hedva  understood  him,  and  leaping  from 
the  sledge,  with  his  strong  wood-hatchet  in 
his  hand,  rushed  up  to  the  thicket  and  com- 
menced to  hack  away  right  and  left.  And 
now  a  strange  thing  happened.  At  the  first 
stroke  of  the  hatchet  the  twisted  branches 
began  to  unlace  themselves,  wave  wildly 
round  Hedva's  head,  and  pluck  at  his  hair. 
Strange  little  faces  peered  from  amongst  the 
brushwood,  and  mocking  voices  echoed  in 
the  air.  Then,  as  Hedva  continued  his  on- 
slaught, came  loud  groanings  and  cries  for 
help ;  and  in  another  moment  the  whole 
thicket  fell  on  either  side  of  the  road  with 
a  crash,  whilst  hundreds  of  little  brown- 
coated  trolls  fled  away  shrieking  into  the 
depths  of  the  forest. 

"  Oh,  Hedva,"  cried  Yeva  anxiously,  "are 
you  hurt  1 " 

"  Not  I,"  said  Hedva  cheerfully ;  "  but  if 
I  do  not  mistake,  many  of  the  trolls  cannot 
say  the  same  thing.  Did  you  see  them 
limping  and  waving  their  arms  as  they  dis- 
appeared? They  will  not  have  good  news 
for  their  friend  Tolti  this  evening." 

So  saying,  he  jumped  into  the  cart,  and 
shaking  the  reins,  Kustu  Yaervi  started 
off  once  more  with  renewed  vigour.  The 
path  now  seemed  to  stretch  clear  before 
them  in  the  moonlight,  with  the  great 
trees  arching  overhead.  Hedva's  spirits 
rose,  and  he  sang  snatches  of  those  sweet 
Northern  songs  that  seem  to  carry  the  very 
soul  of  the  people  in  their  minor  melodies. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  travellers  time 
to   congratulate    each  other  on  their  good 
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fortune,  when  the  moon  disappeared  behind 
the  distant  hill-tops,  and  a  thick  darkness 
enveloped  the  forest.  The  wind  increased 
to  a  perfect  hurricane.  The  branches  bent 
and  swept  across  their  faces  as  Kustu  Yaervi 
hurried  along ;  and  Yeva  expected  every 
moment  that  the  cart  would  be  overturned 
and  they  themselves  left  unprotected  to  tho 
mercy  of  the  pitiless  storm. 

"  Courage,  Yeva  !  Remember  your  little 
brothers!"  shouted  Hedva ;  but  his  voice 
was  lost  in  the  crashing  of  the  boughs 
around  them,  and  was  whirled  far  away  on 
the  blasts  of  wind  that  raged  every  moment 
with  increasing  fury. 

"  Oh,  Venda,  dear  Yenda,  help  us  now  !  " 
cried  Yeva,  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

No  sooner  were  the  words  uttered  than 
"the  clouds  rolled  across  the  sky,  the  wind 
gradually  ceased,  and  Yenda  came  gliding 
down  the  road,  her  beautiful  silver  garments 
floating  around  her,  a  smile  of  approval 
lighting  up  her  pensive  face. 

"  Well  done,  my  children,"  she  said,  in 
her  soft  penetrating  voice.  "  You  have  safely 
overcome  two  of  the  difficulties  in  your  path. 
Continue  as  courageously  as  you  have  begun, 
and  all  success  will  be  yours." 

Saying  this,  she  seated  herself  on  the 
back  of  Kustu  Yaervi,  and  accompanied  the 
travellers  on  their  journey,  till  the  first 
glimpse  of  daylight  gleaming  between  the 
trunks  of  the  fir-trees  warned  her  that  she 
must  say  farewell. 

That  day,  according  to  Vencla's  directions, 
Hedva  and  Yeva  rested  for  some  hours  in 
the  shadow  of  the  forest  by  the  side  of  a 
little  stream,  while  Kustu  Yaervi  cropped 
the  mosses  and  lichens  that  grew  like  a 
carpet  around  them ;  but  when  the  sun 
began  to  disappear,  and  a  frosty  chilliness 
crept  into  the  air,  the  magic  Reindeer  trotted 
up  to  the  travellers,  and  laying  his  head  on 
Hedva's  knee,  looked  up  at  him  with  great 
intelligent  eyes  as  though  he  would  say,  "  It 
is  time  now  that  we  were  off  once  more; 
let  us  delay  no  longer." 

Hedva  jumped  up  without  more  ado,  and 
assisted  by  Yeva,  had  soon  put  everything 
in  readiness  for  their  start,  and  away  they 
flew  once  more. 

"  What  is  that  distant  shining  spot  in  the 
road?"  said  the  maiden  anxiously,  pointing 
to  a  bright  patch  of  light  that  seemed  to  put 
a  limit  to  their  further  progress. 

u  That !  "  said  Hedva,  "  why,  it  is  surely 


a  forest  stream.  But  never  fear,  we  will 
show  Tolti  that  we  are  not  to  be  turned 
aside  by  such  tricks  as  these." 

As  the  last  words  left  his  lips  the  rivulet 
began  to  spread  rapidly,  and  the  water 
splashed  over  Kustu  Yaervi's  hoofs  as  he 
plunged  boldly  in. 

"  It  is  rising  !  "  cried  Yeva.  "  Oh,  Hedva, 
it  is  getting  broader  and  broader."  And 
surely  enough  the  stream  was  changing 
rapidly  into  a  mighty  lake,  that  threatened 
to  swallow  up  every  living  thing  in  its  vast 
green  depths. 

The    magic   reindeer,    however,   took    no  | 
heed  of  the  swiftly-gathering  waters,  but, 
urged  by  Hedva,  swam  gallantly  onwards, 
steering  his  way  in  safety  between  the  tops  j 
of  the  pine-trees,  which  were  all  that  could 
now  be  seen   of  what  a  few  moments  before  j 
had  been  a  dense  forest. 

"  Go  on,  good  reindeer,"  cried  Yeva 
bravely.  "  Do  not  turn  aside.  Courage — 
courage !  " 

The  water  gurgled  angrily.  Sounds  of 
shrill  disappointed  voices  filled  the  air,  the 
flood  subsided  swiftly  as  it  had  arisen,  and 
once  more  Kustu  Yaervi's  hoofs  were  on 
dry  land,  and  he  was  speeding  onwards  as 
rapidly  as  ever. 

So  quickly  did  he  skim  along  the  ground, 
that  Hedva  and  Yeva  could  distinguish  none 
of  the  objects  they  passed  by.  All  seemed 
wrapped  in  a  blurred,  confused  mist,  until, 
on  entering  a  densely-woodel  valley,  the 
reindeer  suddenly  slackened  his  speed,  and 
they  saw  to  their  horror  that  all  the  under- 
wood around  them  was  on  fire,  and  crackling 
and  blazing  fiercely  in  a  boisterous  wind. 
Great  tongues  of  flame  darting  across  the 
path  seemed  to  forbid  their  further  pro- 
gress, while  showers  of  sparks  flew  around 
them  and  lighted  up  the  boughs  of  the  great 
trees  that  waved  and  groaned  overhead. 

For  one  instant  Hedva  hesitated.  Certain 
death  appeared  to  await  them  ;  but  to  turn 
back  would  mean  the  downfall  of  all  their 
hopes.  One  look  at  Yeva  decided  him.  Her 
eyes  were  sparkl'ng  and  undaunted  deter- 
mination shone  in  their  blue  depths. 

"  Let  us  go  on,  Hedva,"  she  said  calmly; 
and  without  another  word  he  urged  on  the 
magic  reindeer,  who  sprang  courageously 
into  the  flames,  that  now  wrapped  the  entire 
pathway  in  their  fiery  embrace. 

The  hot  breath  of  the  fire  fanned  their 
faces ;  the  whole  air  seemed  filled  with  the 
scent   of  burning  wood  and   the  sounds  of 
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blazing  and  falling  timber.  Yeva  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands  and  resigned  her- 
self to  death. 

"  Venda  !  Venda  !  help  us  !  "  shouted 
Hedva  desperately,  his  voice  rising  even 
iibove  the  din  of  the  burning  forest. 

At  that  magic  name  the  fire  ceased  to 
ra^e,  the  flames  died  out,  and  the  pale  beams 
of  the  moon  shone  down  on  the  blackened 
stumps  and  charred  remnants  of  the  desolated 
valley. 

11  Well  done,  my  children—  well  done  once 
more  ! "  said  Venda's  gentle  voice  as  she 
laid  her  cool  hands  on  their  heads.  "Thou 
hast  overcome  the  last  and  worst  of  thy 
perils ;  now  dost  thou  truly  deserve  that 
reward  which  will  surely  le  thine.  Look 
yonder.  Before  thee  is  the  hill  of  Rannalla, 
where  Kustu  Yaervi  must  leave  thee.  On 
the  very  top  thou  wilt  find  a  bush  of  juniper 
berries ;  thou,  Yeva,  must  pluck  three  of 
these,  and  throwing  them  one  by  one  over 
thy  shoulder,  repeat  these  words  : 

'  To  Courage,  and  to  Love  and  Hope, 
E'en  Sormusta's  gates  must  ope.' 

Further  I  may  not  direct  thee ;  but  go  on 
with  the  courage  thou  hast  hitherto  shown, 
and  all  will  be  well." 

Rannalla  now  rose  before  them,  grey, 
stern,  and  rocky,  its  bare  outline  sharply 
defined  against  the  evening  sky.  Kustu 
Yaervi  stopped  abruptly,  and  turning  his 
head,  looked  at  Hedva  with  mild  friendliness. 

"  I  can  take  you  no  farther,"  his  glance 
said.     "  Here  I  must  say  good-bye." 

Hedva  and  Yeva  jumped  lightly  to  the 
ground,  and  going  up  to  their  faithful  friend, 
patted  him  on  the  head  with  many  expres- 
sions of  affectionate  regret. 

"  Adieu,  Kustu  Yaervi!  Adieu,  dear 
friend.  How  can  we  ever  thank  you  for 
the  good  service  you  have  clone  us1?  " 

The  reindeer  waved  his  antlers,  rubbed 
his  head  against  their  hands,  and  trotting 
swiftly  away,  was  soon  lost  in  the  far 
distance.  Hedva  and  Yeva  watched  his 
receding  form  till  it  was  lost  in  the  shades 
of  the  forest,  and  then  turned  to  commence 
their  ascent.  Toilsome  and  tiring  it  was, 
for  at  every  step  they  took  the  stones  slipped 
away  from  under  their  feet,  and  went  rolling 
down  the  hill  with  a  noise  like  distant 
thunder.  Many  times  poor  Yeva  sat  down 
to  rest,  utterly  exhausted,  and  then  would 
Hedva  encourage  her  with  hopeful  words, 
and  taking  her  hand,  would  help  her  upwards 
once  more. 


Just  as  the  poor  maiden  with  weary  limbs 
and  bleeding  feet  was  about  in  despair  to 
declare  she  could  go  no  further,  they  found 
themselves  at  their  journey's  end — on  a  rocky 
plateau,  thousands  of  feet  above  the  vast 
forest-covered  tracts  of  land  that  lay  below 
them.  In  the  very  centre  of  the  platform 
grew  a  juniper  bush,  springing  straight  from 
the  solid  rock.  Yeva  approached  it  fear- 
somely,  and  plucking  the  three  berries,  did 
with  them  exactly  as  Yenda  had  directed. 

Instantly  the  earth  shook  beneath  their 
feet,  the  mountain  trembled  to  its  very  base, 
and  a  black  chasm  opened  before  them,  from 
out  of  which  flew  a  gigantic  raven,  flapping 
his  wings  and  croaking  mournfully. 

"  Come  with  me,"  he  said  dismally ;  "  I 
am  Sormusta  the  Haven.  You  who  dare  to 
penetrate  to  the  Land  of  Words,  follow  me, 
or  turn  back  ere  it  be  too  late  !  " 

Hedva  seized  Yeva  by  the  hand. 

11  We  come,  Sormusta,"  he  cried ;  and 
plunged  headlong  into  the  chasm,  into  which 
the  raven  had  again  disappeared. 

Down,  down  they  went,  dizzy  and 
stunned  with  the  swiftness  of  their  flight — ■ 
down,  down,  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
earth  ;  and  still  through  all,  as  they  clung 
to  each  other  desperately,  the  hoarse  croak- 
ing of  the  raven  sounded  in  their  ears  with 
its  warning,  "  Turn  back  ere  it  be  too  late." 
They  realised  nothing  more  until  their 
feet  again  touched  the  ground,  not  violently, 
as  they  would  have  expected,  but  gently 
and  softly,  as  a  bird  touches  the  earth  after 
a  long  and  weary  flight. 

On  gathering  together  their  senses  suf- 
ficiently to  gaze  around  them,  they  found 
that  they  were  standing  in  a  dome-shaped 
cavern,  whose  roof,  pillars,  and  walls  were 
covered  with  sculptured  representations  of 
human  tongues  !  As  they  looked  in  wonder 
at  the  strange  sight,  every  one  of  the 
tongues  seemed  suddenly  to  be  moving  and 
vibrating,  and  a  subdued  hum  filled  the  air, 
like  the  distant  sound  of  myriads  of  human 
voices. 

"Oh!  where  are  wel"  said  Yeva  in 
terror,  clinging  to  Hedva,  and  gazing  with 
horror  at  the  twisting,  contorting  objects 
that  surrounded  them. 

"  Follow  me,"  croaked  Sormusta,  suddenly 
appearing  before  them,  "  and  I  will  tell 
you."  And  follow  him  swiftly  they  did, 
glad  to  be  freed  from  the  dreadful  shadow  of 
that  Cave  of  Wagging  Tongues. 

"  Why  are  they  all  grey  and  black  ?  "  asked 
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Yeva,  for  now  she  was  recovering  from  her 
fright,  she  felt  full  of  curiosity  regarding 
the  marvellous  scene  they  had  just  witnessed. 

"  They  are  the  tongues  of  the  evil  speak- 
ers," replied  the  raven  solemnly,  "  doomed 
thus  to  wag  for  ever  in  the  company  of  their 
kind.  All  the  bad  things  they  loved  to  dis- 
cuss and  spread  abroad  during  their  lives 
must  be  discussed  and  spread  abroad  now — • 
aye,  millions  and  millions  of  times,  till  the 
mind  grows  weary  only  with  thinking  of 
it." 

"  Oh,  how  sad  ! "  cried  Yeva  pitifully. 
"  Can  nothing  be  done  for  them  1 " 

"Nothing,"  said  Sormusta  sternly.  "  They 
deserve  their  fate.  Their  evil  speeches  have 
wrecked  the  happiness  of — who  dare  say — ■ 
how  many  of  their  fellow-men  ]  They 
deserve  it  all." 

As  he  spoke  the  raven  slowly  flapped  his 
wings,  the  rocky  walls  melted  away,  and 
Hedva  and  Yeva  saw  before  them  a  bound- 
less plain,  over  which  shone  a  light  so  pure 
and  brilliant  that  no  imperfection  could  be 
hidden  from  its  searching  rays. 

"That  is  the  light  of  Truth,"  croaked 
Sormusta.  "  If  you  are  afraid  of  what  it 
will  show  you,  go  no  further." 

Hedva  and  Yeva  shook  their  heads  and 
walked  steadily  onwards.  As  the  clear 
radiance  shone  around  them,  they  seemed 
each  moment  to  become  fairer  and  more 
lovable,  and  the  raven,  flapping  his  wings, 
looked  at  them  with  evident  approval. 

"  Right !  right  !  "  he  said  ;  "  you  have 
passed  the  last  most  searching  test,  and 
liere  at  last  is  the  Land  of  Words.  Here 
are  all  the  words  of  all  times ;  and  look 
how  the  Word-Trolls  are  even  now  working 
to  build  up  the  mountains  of  good  and 
evil." 

Hedva  and  Yeva  saw  that  the  raven's 
words  were  true.  All  around  them  arose 
the  mounds  of  black  and  gold,  and  the 
whole  plain  seemed  alive  with  busy  trolls. 

"These  are  the  hills  of  thy  brothers,"  said 
Sormusta,  pointing  to  the  right.  "  See  how 
high  are  their  mountains  of  gold  !  " 

Hedva  and  Yeva  smiled  wTith  joy.  After 
all,  their  labours  had  not  been  in  vain.  How 
small  and  few  were  the  evil  words,  com- 
pletely overshadowed  by  their  glittering 
brethren. 

"  Oh,  how  can  we  carry  them  away  1 " 
they  cried  joyfully.  "  Good,  kind  Sormusta, 
tell  us  how  we  may  carry  them  away." 

"  Gently,  gently,"  said  the  raven.    "  Have 


patience,  and  I  will  tell  you.  Take  from  my 
wings  two  feathers.  Write  the  names  of 
your  brothers  on  the  sand  before  you,  and 
as  you  write  the  golden  piles  will  melt  and 
mingle  until  they  become  a  golden  apple. 
Take  this  carefully  with  you,  and  when  you 
arrive  at  the  sea-shore  use  the  feather  again 
in  the  same  manner,  and  the  apple  will  re- 
turn to  its  original  form." 

Yeva  did  as  Sormusta  directed,  and  in- 
stantly the  golden  apple  came  rolling 
towards  her.  She  seized  it  eagerly  and  put 
it  away  in  the  pocket  of  her  homespun 
gown.  With  a  loud  croaking  the  raven  flew 
away,  and  at  the  same  moment  Yenda  came 
sailing  over  the  plain,  and  stretching  forth 
a  shadowy  hand  to  the  youth  and  the 
maiden,  led  them  away — away,  they  knew 
not  where,  far  from  the  Land  of  Words,  to 
the  shadowy  realms  of  the  kingdom  of  Good 
Intentions,  where  all  is  indefinite,  hazy, 
and  unfinished,  and  where  little  is  destined 
to  assume  distinct  proportions  in  the  clear 
light  of  the  every -day  world  beyond. 

On,  on  they  floated.  A  delicious  sense 
of  drowsiness  overpowered  them,  and  they 
realised  no  more  till  they  found  themselves 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Rannalla,  up 
which  they  had  toiled  so  perseveringly  but  a 
few  hours  ago. 

The  beams  of  the  rising  sun  were  flooding 
the  landscape  with  glory,  lighting  up  the 
far-stretching  forest,  the  distant  hills,  and 
the  glimpses  of  the  blue  waters  of  the  Gulf. 
By  the  side  of  a  great  boulder  stood  Kustu 
Yaervi,  ready  harnessed,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  travellers.  As  soon  as  he  saw  them 
he  ran  up  and  stood  patiently  whilst  Hedva 
and  Yeva  jumped  into  the  cart,  when  he 
dashed  off  with  lightning  speed  through  the 
forests  and  valleys,  to  the  door  of  the  old 
farmhouse  from  which  they  had  started  on 
their  perilous  adventures. 

A  deep  sigh  of  content  escaped  Yeva  as 
she  gazed  once  more  upon  the  grey,  lichen- 
covered  walls  of  her  home,  and  saw  all  the 
well-known  plants  and  trees,  whose  every 
leaf  seemed  waving  towards  her  in  loving 
welcome. 

"  Welcome,  welcome,  Yeva !  faithful 
Yeva ! "  they  whispered  softly  ;  and  the 
little  waves  on  the  shore  took  up  the  cry  as 
they  rippled  in,  and  "  Welcome,  welcome ! " 
sounded  far  and  wide  from  the  rejoicing 
heart  of  all  that  distant  northern  region. 

The  two  travellers  had  perforce  to  wait 
until  the  first  of  Yenda's  beams  tinged  the 
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Gulf  with  its 
pale  light. 
Then  hasten- 
ing down  to  the 
rJ~  '  shore,  and  taking 
out  the  golden  apple, 
they  did  with  it  as 
Sormusta  had  di- 
rected. Instantly  the 
golden  heaps  of  words 
appeared  before  them, 
littering  in  the  soft 


ZY+Aj  ^. — -e*^ .        i  I  rays  of  the 

— -"  moon  i  and  the  youth  and 

maiden  filled  with    them    every  ripple 


on  the  golden  sands  of  the  shore  before  the 
farmstead, 

"  Well  done  ! "  sang  the  little  waves  in 
chorus.  i;  Brave  and  patient  Hedva  and 
Yeva,  well  do  you  deserve  your  reward." 

The   waters   of   the  Gulf   were  ruffled,  a 
cloud  rolled  across  the  moon,  a  sound  as  of 
angry   voices    quarrelling    arose    from   the 
deeps  ;   and  while  the  enraged  Tolti  lashed 
the  shore  with  his  cruel  arms,  Eux,  Kay, 
Kolemi,   Nellia,    little    Veis,  and  the    two 
brothers   of    Hedva    sprang    lightly  to  the 
shore,  and   rushed  into  the 
fond  arms  that  were  wait- 
ing     so      longingly      to 
claim  them.     I  need  not 
tell    of    the    happiness 
that       reigned       that 
evening   in  the   little 
farmstead  —  of    the 
delight        of       the 
children    at    being 
once  more  restored 
to     their     natural 
forms. 

*  *  *  * 
It  is  enough  to 
say  that  long  years 
after,  when  all 
those  Wave-Bro- 
thers were  men, 
and  Hedva  had 
married  Yeva,  and 
carried  her  away 
to  a  peaceful  home 
in  the  south,  often 
would  they  wander 
out  in  the  evening 
to  the  lonely  shore; 
and  as  the  beautiful 
Venda  arose  over 
the  waters,  they 
would  talk  of  those  misfortunes  that  were 
now  so  long  past,  and  breathe  a  blessing 
on  the  gentle  friend  who  had  rescued 
them  from  the  clutches  of  Evil  Tolti,  the 
Gulf-Troll. 
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A    TALE    FOR    THE    LITTLE    ONES. 


HE  was  nobody's  little 
girl ;  that  was  the 
grievance.  Not  that 
she  had  no  one  to  love 
her,  for  there  were  her 
Aunt  Priscilla,  Miss 
Dennett,  her  governess, 
and  all  the  old  servants, 
to  whom  her  slightest 
wish  was  law.  Then  she 
possessed  a  white  pony 
with  a  long  tail,  on  which 
she  rode  every  hue  morn- 
ing ;  a  dog  that  was  cer- 
tainly fat  and  small,  but 
not  without  affection ;  a  tabby  cat  and 
two  kittens,  and  six  big  wax  dolls  dressed 
in  the  latest  fashion  or  in  long  baby  gowns, 
and  a  string  of  other  toys  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Besides  all  this,  she  received  a 
shilling  every  week  for  pocket-money,  and 
sundry  gold  pieces  on  birthdays  and  other 
great  occasions. 

Nevertheless  her  grievance  remained. 
She  was  nine  years  old,  and  no  one  had  ever 
spoken  or  thought  of  her,  as  far  as  she  knew, 
as  a  little  girl.  She  was  Aunt  Priscilla's 
niece,  Miss  Dennett's  pupil,  her  father's 
daughter.  Perhaps  if  this  father  had  been 
in  England  instead  of  India,  she  might  have 
been  Iris  little  girl ;  but  he  always  wrote  to 
her  as,  "  My  dear  daughter,"  and  signed 
himself,  "  Your  affectionate  father."  Aunt 
Priscilla  and  Miss  Dennett  called  her 
Dorothy,  or  "my  dear"  when  she  was  very 
good.  They  kissed  her  once  every  morning 
when  she  came  into  the  breakfast-room,  and 
once  every  night  when  she  walked  quietly  to 
them  before  going  to  bed.  They  were  kind 
and  loved  her,  but  that  was  all.  Nobody 
ever  called  her  Dolly,  or  Puss,  or  darling,  or 
even  Tom-buy.  No  one  ever  pulled  her  curls, 
indeed  she  had  none  to  be  pulled,  for  her 
hair  was  always  kept  closely  cropped.  She 
was  never  caught  up  into  any  one's  arms 
and  half-smothered  with  kisses,  or  teased 
and    romped    with   a    little ;    and    no     one 

'  This  is  my 


would  ever  think  of    saying, 


little  lassie."     Therefore  she  was  no   one's 
little  girl. 

Thus  this  poor  wee  maiden  of  nine 
summers  had  argued  to  herself  in  her  blind, 
old-fashioned,  unchildish  way.  No,  she 
was  just  Miss  Dorothy  Yentnor,  Colonel 
Yentnor's  daughter,  Miss  Priscilla  Yentnor's 
niece,  Miss  Dennett's  pupil,  the  old  servants' 
young  lady. 

But  across  the  street,  exactly  opposite 
her  own  large  nursery  window,  there  was  a 
shabby  house  in  which  lived  four  rosy- 
cheeked,  sturdy-limbed  maidens,  who  were 
little  girls  to  every  one  of  their  home  ;  four 
lassies  who  had  father,  mother,  two  babies, 
nurse,  cook,  and  housemaid  who  were  de- 
voted to  them,  and  to  whom  they  too  gave 
all  their  love.  True,  these  damsels  had  only 
one  maid  to  attend  to  all  of  them  and  the 
babies  as  well  ;  only  china  dolls  to  play' 
with  ;  no  pony  on  which  to  ride  ;  no  carriage 
to  take  them  to  school  and  back  on  wet  or 
snowy  days.  But  for  all  these  things  they 
never  seemed  to  care,  or  to  feel  the  loss  of. 
They  hugged  the  bonny  babies  until  they 
crowed  with  glee,  they  dressed  and  undressed 
their  dollies  with  tender  solicitude,  washing 
and  kissing  their  faded  faces  as  if  they  were 
very  dear  to  them,  and  in  a  way  that  Dorothy 
never  thought  of  treating  her  costly  daugh- 
ters. They  played  all  manner  of  wild  games, 
quarrelling  not  seldom,  but  always  making 
up  again  with  kisses  and  repentant  words. 
And  on  the  snowy  days  they  slided  down  the 
streets,  with  their  chubby  hands  stuck  into 
shabby  muffs,  and  red  comforters  tied  round 
their  necks,  that  matched  their  knitted  T.im- 
a-Sh.mters.  And  always  before  starting 
they  kissed  their  mother,  who,  often  with 
a  baby  in  her  arms,  watched  them  as  far 
as  she  could  see,  each  little  girl  going  first 
of  all  into  the  quiet  room  where  the  master 
of  the  house  sat,  for  a  bear's  embrace. 
Dorothy  wondered  sometimes  if  this  father 
of  these  little  girls  had  a  great  many  friends, 
to  whom  he  wrote,  or  if  he  were  making  up 
for  lost  time  by  writing  exercises,  for  he 
would  sit  several  hours  in  the  day  with  his 
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pen  flying  rapidly  over  the  paper;  or  lean 
back  in  bis  chair  wrapped  in  deep  thought, 
or  studying  books.  All  this  Dorothy  could 
see  from  her  nursery-window,  and  many 
other  things  besides. 

But  what  frolics  there  were  when  all  the 
lessons  had  been  learnt,  in  that  study  !  The 
table  was  pushed  asiJe  with  its  pens,  books, 
and  papers,  and  the  father  played  with  his 
little  girls  at  blindman's-buff,  hunt  the 
slipper,  fox  and  geese  (be  being  fox,  and  on 
very  state  occasions  the  mother  goose),  and  a 
hundred-and-one  other  delightful  games  that 
Dorothy  never  knew  the  name  of.  But  the 
fun  always  ended  by  the  father  pulling  his 
children  around  him,  with  one  upon  his  knee 
(they  took  turns  at  that),  and  another  leaning 
against  the  mother,  who  at  these  times 
knitted  the  Tam-a-Shanters,  or  red  scarfs,  or 
a  baby's  sock.  Sometimes  they  would  all 
appear  to  be  talking,  and  at  others  the 
master  only  would  talk,  pulling  a  curl  or 
stealing  a  kiss  during  a  pause. 

Dorothy  would  get  quite  excited.  "  Oh, 
nurse,  he  is  pulling  one  of  the  mite's,  No. 
three's,  short  curls ; "  or,  "  Oh,  nurse,  it  is 
No.  one,  long  curls,  who  is  stroking  her 
mother's  hand."  For  this  foolish  child  had 
named  her  little  opposite  neighbours,  "Nos. 
one  and  two,  long  curls  " — these  were  the  two 
eldest;  and  "  Nos.  three  and  four,  short  curls" 
— those  were  the  two  tiny  ones,  whose  hair 
was  as  short  as  Dorothy's  own,  but  stood 
up  all  over  their  heads  in  soft,  short  curls. 

And  nurse  always  answered,  "  Miss 
Dorothy,  you  ought  not  to  stare  in  this 
manner  into  other  people's  houses.  What 
would  your  aunt  say  if  she  knew  that  you 
did  so?" 

And  then  Dorothy  would  run  quickly 
from  the  window  and  hug  old  nurse,  crying, 
"Oh,  nursie  dear,  don't  tell  her  ;  and  I  am 
sure  it  does  not  matter,  for  I  only  peep  just 
from  behind  the  curtain  where  they  cannot 
see  me,  but  I  can  look  straight  in  at  them." 

And  nurse,  half-mollified,  would  answer, 
"  Well,  well,  perhaps  it  does  not  matter  ; 
but  they  are  strange  people  to  leave  their 
blinds  undrawn  when  such  a  racket  is  going 
on." 

To  which  remark  Dorothy  never  said  what 
was  in  her  thoughts — that  the  old-fashioned 
street  was  so  quiet,  few  people  passed  down 
it,  and  Iter  young  eyes  could  see  so  plainly 
because  the  nursery  was  on  a  level  with  that 
other  room,  exactly  opposite  to  it,  in  fact. 
For  nurse  was  growing  old,  and  a  little  "  past 


children's  fancies,"  as  she  often  declared ; 
and  this  restless,  dreamy  Dorothy  was  so 
entirely  different  from  her  former  contented 
charges,  that  she  had  scarcely  any  sympathy 
with  her.  Poor  Dorothy  !  her  ayah  had  re- 
turned to  India ;  the  nursery  maids  were 
always  changing,  for  they  could  not  "  put  up 
with  nurse's  high  notions  and  testy  ways." 

It  chanced  one  evening  when  the  "  Curls  " 
were  enjoying  a  noisier  romp  than  usual,  in 
the  midst  of  a  new  game,  in  fact,  that  Dorothy 
was  trying  hard  to  catch  full  sight  of,  nurse 
called  her  charge  to  be  arrayed  in  her  white 
frock.  Miss  Priscilla  had  a  dinnerparty 
that  night,  and  an  old  gentleman  who  had 
just  returned  from  India  had  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  see  the  little  lassie  the 
colonel  had  so  often  spoken  to  him  about. 
So  nurse  and  Hannah  pulled  off  the  little 
merino  gown  in  great  haste,  and  slipped  on 
the  white  skirts,  after  having  bestowed  a 
hasty  sponge  on  the  always  clean,  pale  little 
face,  and  having  brushed  the  soft  hair  smooth 
from  its  parting. 

And  Dorothy,  feeling  very  starched  and 
shy,  grasped  the  old  butler's  hand,  to  gain 
confidence  ere  he  flung  wide  the  dining-room 
door  for  her  to  enter.  The  little  girl  had  a. 
confused  notion  of  walking  to  her  aunt's  side, 
and  of  a  very  red  old  gentleman,  with  a  very 
bald  head  and  a  very  deep  hoarse  voice, 
asking  her  if  she  were  Colonel  Yentnor's 
good  little  girl.  But  this  strange  old  gentle- 
man's eyes  were  so  kind,  and  had  such  a 
funny  twinkle,  that  Dorothy  for  once  forgot 
her  shyness,  and  answered  so  prettily  that 
Aunt  Priscilla  looked  pleased. 

Then  the  new  friend  would  have  a  chair 
placed  against  him  for  his  "favourite,"  and 
he  offered  her  so  many  sweets,  that  Aunt 
Priscilla  was  quite  relieved  when  Dorothy 
picked  out  a  few  raisins  and  almonds,  and 
with  polite  old- fashioned  courtesy  declined 
the  other  fruits.  For  Aunt  Priscilla  believed 
in  the  good  old  doctrine,  that  cake  and 
sweets  very  few  and  very  far  between  are 
the  best  for  all  small  boys  and  girls. 

The  week  that  followed  was  the  happiest 
and  gayest  Dorothy  could  ever  remember. 
Her  new-friend,  Mr.  Hammond,  seemed  to 
have  nothing  more  important  to  do  than  to 
provide  for  this  one  small  girl's  pleasure. 
He  took  her  to  every  suitable  entertainment, 
brought  her  sweets,  toys,  and  fljwers  at 
every  visit,  offering  them  to  her  with  an 
old-fashioned  politeness  that  quite  won  Aunt 
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Priscilla's  approval.  Finally,  one  very  snowy 
day,  he  brought  a  carriage  in  which  he  and 
Miss  Dorothy  were  to  go  on  a  mysterious 
errand,  and  the  errand  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  to  buy  a  doll ;  one  that  could 
speak,  open  and  shut  its  eyes,  and,  when 
wound  up,  even  walk  across  the  floor. 

The  shopman  was  just  exhibiting  this  last 
accomplishment,  when  Dorothy  clutched  her 
patron's  hand  tightly,  saying  in  an  excited 
whisper,  "The  Curls!  " 

And  sure  enough  there  stood  four  brown- 
eyed,  brown-curled  wee  maidens  in  scarlet 
Tam-a-Shanters  and  coats  the  same  colour 
as  their  hair,  watching  the  walking  doll 
with  wide-eyed  astonishment.  But  the  next 
minute  some  dolls  were  brought  out  for 
their  inspection,  and  their  attention  was 
diverted. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  long  discussion 
over  these  cheap  dollies.  Brown  curls  three 
picked  out  one  with  flaxen  ringlets  and  blue 
eyes,  which  she  evidently  regarded  with 
great  affection.  But  when  the  shop  woman 
said,  "  Fifteen-pence,  miss,"  her  face  clouded 
a  little,  although  the  next  minute  she  ex- 
plained cheerfully,  "  You  see,  Mrs.  Toy  seller, 
my  papa's  ship  has  only  brought  a  shilling 
each  for  we  elder  ones  this  time,  and  for 
mamma " 

But  here  her  mother  said  with  a  smile, 
"  That  will  do,  Dolly ;  your  namesake,  there- 
fore, must  only  cost  one  shilling." 

But  after  all  it  did  not  cost  even  as  much 
as  that,  for  the  eldest  girl  having  discovered 
an  india-rubber  baby  that  cried  whenever  one 
pressed  it,  and  which  also  had  the  loveliest 
blue  eyes,  the  little  sisters,  after  a  loiig 
consultation,  decided  to  give  one  of  their 
shillings  for  this  treasure  and  present  it  to 
the  biggest  baby.  After  being  assured  by 
their  mother  that  baby  No.  two  would  appre- 
ciate one  of  their  old  dolls  quite  as  well  as  a 
new  one,  they  chose  for  themselves  two  china 
dolls  with  white  curls  at  sixpence  each,  and 
two  imitation  wax  ones  with  manes  for  the 
same  price.  With  the  remaining  threepence 
each  one  bought  a  penny  wooden  doll  with 
a  painted  hat,  another  one  of  china  with 
hair  done  up  like  a  lady's,  also  a  penny,  and 
two  smaller  china  ones  that  were  to  be  the 
children,  as  the  eager  third  curls  explained. 

Finally,  the  little  girls  left  the  shop  each 
with  a  brown  paper  parcel  under  her  brown- 
coated  arm,  the  india-rubber  baby  being  in- 
trusted to  the  eldest  sister.  And  these 
small  girls,  who  had  so  generously  given  up 


one  of  their  shillings,  went  away  with  such 
smiling,  happy  faces,  that  Dorothy  watched 
them  with  the  greatest  interest  and  astonish- 
ment. A  shilling  seemed  such  a  small  sum 
to  have  caused  such  grave  discussion  amongst 
these  little  people. 

With  a  great  sigh  the  little  girl  came  back 
to  the  consideration  of  her  own  purchase. 
But  her  attention  wandered,  and  at  last  she 
whispered  to  Mr.  Hammond — 

"Oh,  please  will  you  lend  me  a  shilling 
to  buy  the  other  baby  a  new  doll  1 " 

"  I  will  give  you  more  than  one  for  that  if 
you  like,  dearie,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"No,  thank  you,"  answered  Dolly,  "it 
would  not  do  to  give  more  than  a  shilling, 
for  perhaps  then  the  other  baby  would  feel 
hurt.  I  spent  my  last  Saturday's  shilling  on 
that  doll's  piano  for  my  doll's  house,  and  it 
will  be  four  whole  days  before  I  have  another. 
But  won't  it  be  the  same  as  if  I  gave  the 
shilling  now,  if  you  were  to  buy  me  a  doll 
that  costs  one  shilling  less  ?" 

The  old  gentleman  smiled,  and  asked  the 
shopman  how  he  could  make  the  walking 
lady  exactly  one  shilling  less  in  value.  Her 
jewellery,  it  seemed,  was  worth  just  that 
sum. 

So  Dorothy  watched  with  a  little  pain  the 
blue-and-gold  locket,  watch,  and  ear-rings 
being  taken  from  her  new  treasure  ;  but  she 
might  buy  them  back  some  day,  unless,  oh, 
dreadful  thought !  they  happened  to  be  sold 
before  she  had  the  necessary  sum. 

A  second  india-rubber  baby  was  bought, 
and  packed  into  a  card-board  box.  Then  the 
obliging  shopman  lent  a  pen,  with  which  Mr. 
Hammond  wrote  the  direction.  He  smiled  as 
he  added  at  Dorothy's  request,  "For  the  baby, 
from  a  sincere  friend."  But  even  that  was 
not  enough,  for  Dorothy,  seized  by  a  sudden 
fear  that,  as  there  were  two  babies,  the  mother 
might  be  doubtful  for  which  this  dolly  was 
intended,  wrote,  in  her  own  childish  letters, 
"  For  the  bald  baby." 

Mr.  Hammond  smiled  more  than  ever 
then,  but  he  made  no  objection  to  this  last 
clause,  and,  with  the  little  girl's  hand  in  his 
and  the  attentive  shopman  following,  he 
entered  the  carriage.  The  boxes  were  put 
on  the  front  seat,  and  the  little  face  that 
watched  them  all  the  way  home  was  as  happy 
as  those  had  been  of  the  four  little  girls  in  red 
caps.  Finally,  a  boy  was  given  sixpence  to 
convey  the  india-rubber  baby  to  its  destina- 
tion, and  Dorcthy  stood  in  the  cold  street 
watching  to  see  that  he  delivered  it  properly. 
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Then  she  took  her  kind  friend's  hand,  and 
with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  entered  the  house. 
But  although  the  little  girl  gazed  until 
bed-time  into  that  opposite  room,  she  saw 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  baby  had  re- 
ceived her  gift.  A  hundred  fears  possessed 
her.  Supposing  the  mother  had  thought 
there  was  a  mistake,  and  so  sent  the  doll 
back  to  the  shop,  or  to  that  red  baby  who 
lived  in  the  next  square1?  Dorothy  went  to 
bed  quite  disheartened,  but  in  five  minutes 
forgot  her  troubles  in  sleep. 

How  great  was  the  little  girl's  delight  the 
next  morning,  when,  taking  her  place  at  the 
breakfast-table,  she  saw  lying  against  her 
plate  a  large  envelope,  directed  in  round- 
hand  to 

Miss  Dorothy  Ventnor, 
The  Gables. 

"  Yes,  Dorothy,  you  may  open  it  now," 
said  Aunt  Priscilla,  answering  her  little 
niece's  inquiring  look.  "  I  expect  it  is  from 
the  little  girls  opposite.  Their  mother  has 
written  asking  me  to  allow  you  to  drink  tea 
with  them  this  afternoon." 

But  Dorothy  was  so  excited  about  her 
letter  that  she  scarcely  heard  this  wonderful 
news.  And  this  was  what  she  saw  and  read. 
On  the  top  of  a  large  sheet  of  white  paper 
was  drawn  a  fairy  waving  a  wand  over  a 
baby's  cradle,  and  presenting  with  the  other 
hand  a  doll.  Below  this  was  written  in 
very  neat  round-hand,  on  two  lines,  "  To  the 
Princess,"  and  the  letter  that  followed  ran 
thus : — 

11  Dear  Princess, 

"  Papa  drew  the  picture,  and 
Maude  is  writing  this  letter.  We  have 
guessed  that  you  sent  our  baby  the  doll,  for 
we  were  in  the  shop,  and  we  saw  you  under 
the  lamp  watching  the  boy  to  our  house. 
We  all  thank  you  for  our  baby,  who  can't 
herself.  She  smiled  when  we  squeaked  it. 
Mamma  is  writing  to  ask  your  auntie  to  let 
you  come  to  tea  with  us.  Do  come  if  you 
can.  We  will  fetch  you  at  half-past  two. 
"  Your  loving  brownies, 

"  Maude,  Ethel,  Dolly,  Tabby. 
"  Good-bye. 

"  P.S. — We  send  a  kiss  from  baby,  who 
isn't  bald,  but  her  hair  is  very  soft  and  fair ; 
and  another  from  each  of  us. 

"  N.B. — Please  bring  a  doll,  as  we  are 
going  to  have  a  ball." 

NO.  XI. 


At  half-past  two  the  door-bell  rang,  and 
four  small  girls  in  brown  coats  and  red  caps 
all  asked  at  once  if  the  Princess  were  ready. 
The  solemn  butler  ushered  them  into  the 
long  drawing-room,  at  the  end  of  which  sat 
Miss  Priscilla  by  a  fire,  with  a  book  in  one 
hand  and  a  fire-screen  in  the  other.  But  the 
brownies,  although  quiet  now,  were  not  at 
all  abashed.  They  stepped  one  after  the 
other  to  Miss  Priscilla,  and  laid  tiny  red- 
gloved  fingers  in  her  outstretched  hand. 
Then  they  seated  themselves  upon  the  four 
chairs  she  pointed  out,  and  answered  her 
questions  with  perfect  self-possession. 

"  Well-bred,"  said  Aunt  Priscilla  to  her- 
self ;  "they  will  do  Dorothy  good,  as  Mr. 
Hammond  prophesied." 

Indeed  the  little  folks  were  talking  in 
quite  an  animated  way  when  Dorothy 
entered,  explaining  that  Maude  and  Ethel 
were  ten  and  nine,  Dolly  and  Tabby  seven 
and  five,  the  biggest  baby  nearly  two  years, 
and  the  youngest  three  months;  how  it 
was  Ethel's  birthday,  and  they  were  having 
a  cake  with  sugar  upon  it — and  a  party  as 
well. 

"  A  party,"  cried  Aunt  Priscilla.  "  Then, 
Dorothy,  you  ought  to  have  your  white  frock 
on." 

"Oh,  she's  the  party,"  explained  Ethel. 
"  Mamma  would  not  let  us  say  it  was  my 
birthday,  for  she  thought  it  looked  like 
asking  for  a  present." 

So  the  Princess  and  her  child  were 
marched  off  by  the  four  brownies,  who, 
directly  they  got  inside  their  own  home, 
seized  her  round  the  neck  and  hugged  her 
all  at  once.  Poor  Dorothy  was  released 
from  this  energetic  embrace  by  the  mother, 
who,  after  stooping  to  kiss  her,  took  the 
little  girl's  hand  into  hers  and  led  her 
upstairs,  where  she  unfastened  her  hat  and 
coat. 

As  for  the  four  brownies,  they  flung  their 
things  anywhere,  but  finally  gathered  them 
all  up  and  carried  them  to  a  large  closet, 
where  the  four  caps  and  coats  hung  side  by 
side  in  most  comical  fashion. 

And  to  describe  all  that  Dorothy  saw  and 
heard  would  fill  a  large  sheet.  It  is  enough 
to  relate  a  part  only.  First  of  all  she  was 
taken  to  inspect  the  baby  who  was  not  bald, 
and  who  smiled  when  her  new  dolly  was 
squeaked.  And  she  was  such  a  dear  baby 
seen  close  to,  with  soft,  fine  hair  like  pale 
corn,  and  the  funniest  dimple  in  her  chin. 

And  the  other  baby  was  a  girl  too,  Stella. 

L  L 
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her  name.  "My  star,  papa  calls  her,"  ex- 
plained eager  Dolly.  She  too  had  corn- 
coloured  hair,  very  thick  and  soft,  but  with 
scarcely  any  curl  in  it,  standing  all  round 
her  head  like  rays  of  glory ;  she  also  pos- 
sessed very  pink  cheeks  and  very  blue  eyes, 
the  funniest  soft  hands,  and  teeth  that  shone 
like  pearls  between  her  pretty  red  lips. 
But  Dorothy  thought  her  voice  and  laugh 
were  the  sweetest  music  she  had  ever  heard. 
For  baby  Stella  could  just  lisp  a  few  words, 
and  she  was  so  proud  wThen  she  said  any 
sentence  of  more  than  two  words,  that  she 
would  shrug  her  dimpled  shoulders,  and  send 
forth  such  a  clear  ripple  of  laughter,  that 
"it  was  like  listening  to  the  splash  of  a 
brook  over  stones."  At  least  that  was 
Dorothy's  description  of  it  afterwards  to  her 
aunt.  The  little  girl  could  have  sat  watching 
this  wonderful  baby  all  afternoon  had  the 
brownies  allowed  it  to  be  so.  But  they 
had  all  their  treasures  to  display.  The  four 
pink  bags  in  the  toy  cupboard  in  which  were 
hoarded  the  scraps  for  the  dollies'  clothing ; 
the  four  dolls'  nouses  made  out  of  cigar- 
boxes,  the  lids  dividing  each  house  into  an 
upper  and  a  lower  room ;  the  small  dolls  in 
these  dressed  as  papa,  mamma,  and  babies, 
the  old  dolls  being  servants  or  visitors  ;  the 
Noah's  Ark,  blocks,  rocking-horse,  marbles, 
tops,  and  other  toys  that  small  girls  delight 
In. 

Dorothy  was  deeply  impressed  with  one 
fact;  all  these  playthings,  that  seemed  so 
poor  and  mean  after  her  own  grander  ones, 
were  evidently  regarded  as  treasures  by  the 
brownies.  They  were  especially  proud  of 
their  dolls'  houses  and  the  furniture  in  them, 
most  of  which  had  been  made  from  card- 
board by  their  own  clever  little  fingers. 

And  the  old  dolls  too  were  not  thrown 
aside,  but,  if  not  too  much  broken,  were 
carefully  mended  and  dressed  again,  ready 
for  the  first  poor  little  boy  or  girl  to  whom 
they  would  give  pleasure. 

"  For  mother  helps  so  many  poor  people," 
explained  the  brownies  ;  "  and  she  lets  us 
help  too  by  making  our  old  toys  nice  for  the 
children.  Sometimes  we  buy  them  new 
things  with  our  Saturday's  pennies  or  half- 
pennies." 

Saturday's  pennies  and  halfpennies ! 
Only  Ethel  and  Maude  had  pennies.  Doro- 
thy opened  her  eyes  wide  with  pity  and 
then  with  wonder,  as  the  four  small  girls 
chattered  on  gaily  and  happily.  Evidently 
they  thought  pennies  and  halfpennies  worth 


having.  And  they  only  seemed  surprised, 
not  envious,  when  Dorothy  explained,  in 
answer  to  Ethel's  question,  "  if  she  had  yet 
been  promoted  to  a  penny,"  that  she  had  a 
shilling  every  week. 

"  Twelve  pennies  or  twenty  four  half- 
pennies !  "  they  all  cried  with  a  gasp. 

"But  then,"  added  Ethel,  "she  is  a 
Princess,  you  know,  and  princesses  have  so 
much  to  buy." 

"  Why  do  you  call  me  a  Princess  1  "  asked 
bewildered  Dorothy. 

"Papa  will  tell  you  after  tea,"  said  Ethel; 
"  it  is  his  name  for  you." 

"  But  he  does  not  even  know  me  !  "  cried 
Dorothy,  more  astonished  than  before. 

"No,  but  he  writes  books,"  explained 
Ethel  again,  spokeswoman  by  right  of  her 
birthday ;  "  and  after  we  had  noticed  you 
watching  us  when  we  played  in  his  study 
in  an  evening,  he  said,  '  The  Princess  must 
be  allowed  to  see  the  fun,  for  it  is  her  royal 
prerogative  to  do  as  she  likes ;'  and  so  we  left 
the  blind  up  and  drew  back  the  curtains." 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  to  stare  and  be  rude," 
cried  Dorothy,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  ;  "  I 
thought  you  could  not  see  me." 

"  You  were  not  rude,  darling,  only  lonely," 
cried  all  the  brownies,  hugging  her  and 
kissing  away  the  starting  tears.  "  After  that 
papa  began  telling  us  a  tale  about  a  princess 
and  four  brownies.  We  knew  it  meant  you 
and  us,  because  it  has  a  lot  of  true  things  in 
it  about  us  all.  Ethel  will  ask  for  that 
tale  to-night." 

"  Yes,"  cried  Dolly,  "because  we  always 
choose  our  own  pudding  and  help  it  on  our 
birthdays ;  and  the  tale  we  like  best  as 
well." 

"  And  now  we  must  have  the  ball,"  said 
the  brownies. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
grandeur  of  this  ball.  The  four  new  dolls 
were  brought  out,  dressed  in  new  costumes 
for  the  occasion  ;  the  two  india-rubber  babies 
being  also  present,  without  their  frocks, 
nurse  having  only  just  begun  to  dress  them. 
As  for  the  brownies,  they  had  made  their 
dolls'  skirts  and  gowns  long  before,  and  then 
when  they  got  their  money  they  bought 
their  dollies  to  fit  the  garments. 

And  now  came  the  most  solemn  part  of 
the  whole  thing.  The  cook  and  housemaid 
were  summoned  from  the  kitchen,  mamma 
was  escorted  by  blue-eyed  Stella  and  Ethel 
from  the  drawing-room,  nurse  put  down  her 
work  to  give  better  attention  to  the  matter 
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in  hand,  and  Ethel,  with  a  very  solemn 
face,  pointed  to  the  seven  dolls  who  sat  in 
a  row  of  prim  state  by  the  rocking-horse 
rockers,  and  asked  gravely,  "  Which  is  the 
belle  ?" 

And  all  pronounced  Ethel's  doll  to  be  just 
a  little  bit  grander  and  prettier  than  the 
others,  for  her  tarlatan  dress  over  pink 
silk  was  certainly  most  becoming.  And  as 
this  was  exactly  how  each  little  girl  wanted 
the  vote  to  go,  because  it  was  Ethel's  birth- 
day, every  one  was  satisfied. 

This  was  always  the  formal  introduction 
to  each  ball.  The  cook  and  housemaid  went 
below  again,  the  mother  stayed  and  nursed 
her  baby,  and  the  five  little  girls  waltzed, 
polkad,  and  quadrilled  with  their  dollies 
until  they  were  tired,  and  had  to  partake  of 
imaginary  refreshment  out  of  the  dolls'  tea- 
things. 

But  at  tea-time  there  was  a  real  set  of 
small  tea-things,  and  Ethel  poured  real 
milk  and  water  out  of  a  small  tea-pot  into 
the  tiny  cups.  Biscuits,  bread  and  butter, 
and  small  bits  of  bun  were  served  on  tiny 
dishes,  these  dishes  being  continually  filled 
from  larger  ones.  It  was  wonderful  too  how 
many  times  the  good-natured  Susan  had  to 
replenish  the  small  tea-pot,  cream-jug,  and 
sugar-basin.  She  seemed  to  enjoy  the  fun 
nearly  as  much  as  the  little  girls.  And  the 
birthday-cake  was  everything  that  could  be 
desired,  covered  all  over  with  white  sugar, 
and  "  Ethel "  in  pink  comfits  on  the  top. 

As  for  Dorothy,  she  sat  in  happy  silence. 
Everything  was  so  delightfully  new  and 
strange,  from  the  pretty  cake  with  sugar  to 
the  tiny  wadded  cosy  over  the  tea-pot.  The 
dollies  sat  in  a  row  on  the  couch,  with  their 
fourteen  legs — or  rather  ten,  for  the  two 
india-rubber  babies  would  not  bend,  and  had 
therefore  to  stand — stretched  stiffly  out,  and 
their  own  particular  cups  and  saucers  before 
them. 

"  They  are  allowed  to  come  down  on  birth- 
days," explained  Tabby,  who  had  been  rather 
shy  until  now,  "  so  as  to  learn  manners." 

But  Dorothy  wondered  why  the  father 
never  appeared.  His  tea  was  carried  into 
the  study,  the  room  that  was  shut  oft'  from 
the  rest  of  the  house  by  a  baize  door  and 
long  passage,  the  drawing-room  being  under- 
neath it.  Even  the  brownies  seemed  fidgety. 
They  showed  their  picture-books  in  an  absent 
manner  to  their  visitor,  and  Ethel  said  in  a 
loud  whisper,  after  watching  the  big  hand  of 
the  clock  for  at  least  two  minutes — 


"  Oh  dear  !  surely  papa  has  not  got  a  new 
thought  on  my  birthday  !  " 

"  A  new  thought  1 "  asked  surprised 
Dorothy. 

"  Yes,"  explained  Ethel;  "we  hear  papa 
tell  mother  sometimes  he  has  a  new  thought, 
and  that  often  means  he  will  be  so  busy  and 
writing  so  hard,  he  cannot  see  us  all  the 
evening." 

But  just  as  the  little  girl  finished  and  the 
clock  struck  six,  a  distant  door  was  heard 
to  open,  and  a  cheery  voice  called,  "Where 
are  my  rogues,  the  mother  and  babies?  " 

Next  the  dining-room  door  opened,  and  in 
there  came  a  tall  man,  who  caught  up  baby 
Stella  and  tossed  her  nearly  to  the  ceiling. 
Then  holding  her  with  one  hand  he  put  the 
other  on  Ethel's  curls,  saying,  "  Well,  little 
woman,  do  you  feel  like  turning  into  a  fairy 
godmother  at  present  1  " 

And  this  big  father  had  such  kind  eyes 
and  so  pleasant  a  voice,  that  Dorothy  forgot 
to  be  shy  when  the  brownies  pushed  her  for- 
ward, crying,  "  Papa,  here  is  the  Princess  !  " 

"  Welcome,  Princess !  "  he  said,  smiling 
down  on  the  little  girl,  and  stroking  her 
short  hair  as  he  did  his  own  small  daughters' 
curls. 

And  what  a  romp  they  all  had  in  the 
large  pleasant  study  !  Papers  were  pushed 
into  safe  places,  and  the  fun  waxed  warm 
and  quick.  Dorothy  forgot  she  had  on  her 
best  frock,  and  danced  and  laughed  as  gaily 
as  the  others. 

And  when  they  were  all  tired,  sleepy 
Stella  was  borne  away  by  nurse,  and  the 
father  and  mother  drew  their  chairs  to  the 
fire,  with  the  five  little  girls  between  them, 
Ethel  and  Dorothy  having  the  places  of 
honour,  being  perched  on  each  knee  of  the 
father. 

And  then  came  the  story  of  the  Princess 
and  the  brownies.  It  was  all  about  a 
princess  who  lived  in  a  grand  palace  with  a 
good  fairy  godmother  who  loved  her  dearly, 
and  other  kind  fairies  to  wait  upon  her; 
and  four  brownies  who  lived  in  a  delightful 
grotto  opposite  the  palace,  who  were  always 
wondering  about  the  princess,  and  wanting 
to  go  into  the  palace  and  see  her  beautiful 
fairy-gifts. 

And  the  papa  and  mamma  brownies  told 
their  children  sometimes  when  they  grum- 
bled that  after  all  the  princess  was  no 
happier  than  they,  for  she  had  no  kind  little 
sisters  and  baby  brownies  to  play  with,  and 
although    her   godmother   loved    her    very 
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dearly,  her  father,  the  king,  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  the  princess  for  a  long  time.  And 
at  this  part  the  father  stroked  Dorothy's 
hair  with  very  gentle  hands. 

But  the  end  of  the  story  was  delightful. 
After  various  adventures  of  the  princess 
and  the  brownies,  they  came  to  know  each 
other,  and  the  princess  turned  out  to  be 
such  a  dear,  loving  little  princess,  who  played 
with  the  babies  and  their  sisters,  and  con- 
fessed that  she  too  had  often  wanted  to  come 
into  the  brownies'  grotto,  and  had  also  some- 
times felt  a  little  discontented  when  she  had 
seen  how  happy  they  all  were ;  and  then  they 
found  that  after  all  each  one  was  in  her 
right  place,  in  her  own  palace  or  grotto. 
The  king  came  home  to  his  little  princess, 
and  she  and  the  brownies  lived  happily  ever 
after. 

And  if  the  least  bit  were  altered  in  this 
tale  from  its  first  telling,  one  of  the  little 
sisters  would  cry,  "No,  it  was  thus  last 
time,"  and  then  the  father  would  go  back 
and  correct  himself.  It  was  evidently  a 
favourite  tale,  as  Ethel  had  said,  and 
Dorothy  enjoyed  it  so  much,  although  parts 
were  not  at  all  new  to  her,  that  she  felt 
quite  sorry  when  Susan  announced  that 
"  Miss  Yentnor  was  fetched." 

"  And  you  must  come  again,"  cried  all  the 
brownies,  hugging  her. 

"Yes,"  said  their  mother;  "I  hope  your 
aunt  will  allow  you  to  come  and  see  my  little 
girls  again  very  soon,"  and  she  stooped  to 
kiss  Dorothy's  grave  face. 

Poor  Dorothy  !  she  had  been  so  shy,  al- 
though excited,  about  coming,  and  now  she 
could  almost  cry  at  having  to  leave  this 
happy  group.  She  grasped  the  nursemaid's 
hand  nervously  and  said,  "Oh,  thank  you 
all  so   much.     Yes,  I   think  Aunt  Priscilla 


will  let  me  come  again  soon,  when  you  ask 
me." 

And  then  the  little  girl  went  home  almost 
in  a  dream,  surprised  but  not  disappointed 
that  the  brownies  were  not  quite  what  she 
had  thought  them  ;  wondering  most  about 
the  many  kind  things  the  fairy  godmother 
and  attendants  had  done  for  the  princess  in 
the  story.  Had  she  been  wrong  all  along, 
and  were  hugs  and  playful  teasings  only  one 
small  way  of  showing  love,  and  no  better 
than  others  1  She  was  Aunt  Priscilla's  one 
little  girl.  That  was  what  the  father  had 
said. 

Dorothy  wrote  a  letter  to  her  own  father 
the  next  afternoon.  She  was  so  eager  to 
tell  him  all  her  adventures  that  she  put 
some  of  her  doubts  unknowingly  into  her 
letter. 

And  the  colonel  sent  such  a  nice  answer, 
beginning,  "  My  own  dear  little  girl,"  in 
which  he  told  her  the  story  was  all  true,  for 
the  king  was  really  coming  home  when  the 
spring  flowers  should  bloom. 

And  Dorothy,  who  had  never  been  naughty 
enough  to  really  doubt  that  her  aunt  loved 
her,  only  inclined  to  "  grumble  "  a  little,  as 
the  brownies  did  in  the  story,  grew  merry 
and  noisy  long  before  her  father  came.  For 
Aunt  Priscilla  decided  that  "the  child" 
had  been  too  much  alone,  and  would  be 
better  for  the  company  of  the  little  girls 
opposite. 

And  so  the  tale  really  came  true,  and  the 
princess  and  the  brownies,  last  time  news 
came  from  their  fairyland,  were  living  and 
playing  together  happily,  doing  each  other 
much  good,  with  the  king  and  fairy  god- 
mother, papa  and  mamma  brownies,  and 
several  other  good  folks  doing  all  they  could 
to  keep  them  so  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE    STORY    OF    THE    STONES    (concluded). 


HE  next  morning,  as 
soon  as  the  grey  light 
broadened  enough  to 
show  Mao  his  way,  he 
started  off  as  alertly  as 
a  squirrel  in  search  of 
nuts  ;  but  Christmas  is 
not  a  favourable  time 
of  year  to  find  plants  in,  and  he  did  not 
succeed  in  meeting  with  either  herb  Paris 
or  the  five-leaved  trefoil  till  the  fifth  day  after 
Christmas.  Then  he  had  a  long  journey  to 
make  back  to  the  village,  which  lies  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  stones  ;  and  just  before 
it  grew  dark  he  reached  the  avenue  of 
menhirs  standing  solemn  and  grey  in  a  line 
with  the  sea. 

"  All  at  once  he  saw  among  them  a  dark 
object,  and  he  trembled.  Had  some  one  else 
overheard  the  secret  ?  and  should  he  have 
to  share  the  plunder  with  a  comrade  1  But 
going  up  boldly  to  the  figure  he  saw  that  it 
was  Briac,  and  that  he  was  driviDg  a  chisel 
into  the  face  of  one  of  the  biggest  of  the  men- 
hirs with  a  hammer. 

"  *  What  are  you  doing,  Briac  1 '  he  said. 
"'I — '  the  young  fellow  started,  for  he 
had  not  seen  the  approach  of  the  sorcerer — 

*  I  am  carving  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  this 
stone.' 

"  '  Bah  ! '  sneered  the  wizard  ;  for  you  are 
to  know,  young  lady,"  said  Katel,  fixing  her 
keen  eyes  on  Joan,  "evil-doers  ftar  and 
hate  the   blessed  symbol.     *  Why,'  he  said, 

*  do  you  blunt  your  chisel  and  waste  your 
time  in  such  useless  labour  1 ' 

"  '  Nothing  is  useless  that  is  done  for 
God's  greater  glory,'  said  Briac,  '  and  it  must 
please  Him  to  see  His  holy  sign  on  one  of 
these  accursed  stones.' 

"  '  Aha  !  you  think  that  in  return  for 
your  industry  your  God  will  give  you  Genofa. 
No,  no,  my  man ;  only  I  can  help  you  to 
soften  the  heart  of  the  widow  Fannik.' 

"  Briac  was  silent ;  it  seemed  treason  to 
talk  of  his  love  with  this  profane  unbeliever. 

"  '  What  do  you  mean  ? '  he  said  at  last. 


"  '  I  mean  that  I  can  give  you  money 
enough  to  buy  a  farm  and  stock  it,  and  some 
to  put  in  the  bank  besides.  That  is  better 
than  your  cross,  methinks.' 

"  Briac  was  surprised ;  he  stood  staring 
at  the  wily-faced  sorcerer.  'The  promise 
sounds  well,'  he  said  at  last.  '  What  should 
I  have  to  pay  for  its  fulfilment  ?  ' 

" '  Nothing,  unless  of  your  charity/  Mao 
said  mockingly.  '  You  can  sometimes  offer 
a  prayer  for  the  good  of  my  soul.' 

"  '  Will  you  swear  to  me  that  my  own 
soul  will  not  be  imperilled  if  I  accept  your 
offer  V 

'"I  swear  to  you  there  is  no  risk.' 

"  On  this  the  two  men  clasped  hands  ;  and 
then  Mao  told  Briac  the  story  of  the  moving 
stones.  He  knew  he  should  want  help  in 
stuffing  the  gold  into  his  bags,  but  as  he  did 
not  intend  to  share  his  plunder  with  Briac 
he  said  nothing  to  him  about  the  sprigs  of 
herb  Paris  or  of  the  trefoil  with  five  leaves. 

"  '  Meet  me  here  to-morrow  night  some- 
time before  midnight,'  the  sorcerer  said. 

"  Briac  bent  his  head  and  proceeded  to 
finish  carving  the  cross  on  the  huge  menhir. 

"The  next  day  was  a  sad  one  to  Briac  ; 
he  did  not  get  a  word  with  Genofa,  although 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  as  she  came  out 
of  church. 

"When  midnight  approached  he  went 
down  to  the  wild  heath,  and  found  Mao  at 
the  rendezvous  with  two  good-sized  sacks  on 
the  ground  beside  him. 

"  The  sorcerer  eyed  him  malignantly. 
'Well,  Briac,  what  do  you  propose  to  do 
with  the  gold  and  the  silver  and  the  jewels 
that  fall  to  your  share?'  he  said  with  a 
scoff. 

"  Briac  smiled  ;  he  had  come  to  the  meet- 
ing in  order  to  keep  his  word,  but  he  had 
little  belief  in  Mao's  story. 

"  '  If  such  a  treasure  should  come  to  me/ 
he  said,  '  I  will  pay  for  masses  for  the  souls 
of  my  father  and  of  my  mother,  and  I  will 
give  Genofa  all  that  can  make  her  happy.' 

11 '  Anything  else  1 '  said  the  wizard. 
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"  '  Yes,  I  will  give  a  sum  to  Monsieur  le 
Cure  to  invest,  so  that  if  a  poor  fellow  loses 
his  inheritance  in  the  way  I  did,  he  may- 
have  wherewithal  to  feed  and  clothe  himself.' 
"  Mao  gave  a  derisive  laugh. 
"They  had  placed  themselves  outside  the 
line  of  tall  grey  stones,  and  they  stood 
watching  ....  The  night  was  clear,  and  the 
stars  shone  brightly  over  the  dreary  waste  ; 
the  river  looked  cold  and  grey  as  the  light 
fell  on  it  on  its  way  to  the  sea. 

"All  at  once  the  clock  of  the  village 
church  struck  twelve,  and  as  the  last  stroke 
sounded  there  was  a  movement  on  the  heath, 
— the  tall  stones  rocked  as  if  about  to  fall, 
and  then  with  a  sudden  forward  rush  they 
came  pounding  across  the  waste,  now  swaying 
this  side  now  that,  on  their  way  to  the  sea. 

"  As  soon  as  the  last  one  had  left  its  place 
Mao  and  Briac  hurried  forward  to  the  empty 
holes.  In  the  starlight  they  saw  that  these 
glittered  with  heaps  of  gold  and  silver, 
while  precious  stones  sent  out  tongues  of 
light  in  answer  to  the  stars. 

"  Briac  had  soon  crammed  his  pockets  and 
vest  as  full  as  they  would  hold  ;  and  Mao  had 
with  the  young  man's  help  nearly  filled  his 
sacks,  when  the  earth  beneath  them  shook 
and  rocked,  and  a  sudden  dull  thud,  thud, 
thud,  told  that  the  stones  had  finished  drink- 
ing, and  were  coming  back  to  their  places. 

"  The  sacks  were  so  heavy  that  the  men 
could  scarcely  move  them,  and  it  seemed  as 
the  dark,  misshapen  blocks  came  hurrying  up 
that  they  must  crush  Mao,  who  stood  in 
front ;  but  quickly  the  sorcerer  held  up  the 
two  magical  herbs,  and  in  an  instant  the 
menhirs  swerved  from  the  course  they  had 
taken  and  advanced  tumultuously  on  Briac. 

"  Briac  saw  that  all  was  over,  and  falling 
on  his  knees  he  commended  his  soul  to  God. 

"  Then  a  strange  thing  happened  :  a  tall 
menhir,  the  biggest  of  all,  pushed  past  the 
others ;  Briac  felt  that  his  last  minute  had 
come,  when  lo !  the  menhir  stood  still,  and 
as  Briac  raised  his  eyes  he  saw  upon  it  the 
cross  he  had  carved  yesterday.  The  other 
stones  went  on  and  sank  into  their  places, 
but  the  baptised  menhir,  on  whom  charms 
and  witchcraft  no  longer  had  power,  rushed 
swiftly  on  Mao  and  crushed  him  and  his 
herbs  in  an  instant. 

"  When  Briac  recovered  consciousness 
dawn  was  breaking  on  the  waste,  the  men- 
hirs looked  grey  and  still  as  if  they  had 
never  stirred  from  their  places ;  but  be.-ide 
the  young  fellow  were  the  sacks  he  had 
helped  to  fill,  and  when  he  put  his  hands  in 


his    pockets    he    felt    that    they    too    were 
crammed  with  treasure." 

Katel  stopped  ;  Picard  was  snoring,  Mon- 
sieur Herbelot  and  Joan  warmly  thanked 
the  old  woman  for  her  story.  Willie  got  up 
from  the  rug. 

"  By  Jove,"  he  said,  "  I  shouldn't  mind 
being  Briac  ;  it  was  as  good  as  being  on 
Tom  Tiddler's  ground." 

"I  wonder  whether  he  kept  his  word," 
Joan  asked,  "  and  whether  he  was  really  as 
generous  as  he  said  he  would  be." 

"  Yes,  yes,  he  kept  his  word,"  said  Katel, 
"  he  took  all  his  treasure  to  the  priest,  and 
the  good  man  blessed  it  and  then  married 
him  to  Genofa,  and  Briac  had  a  farm  of  his 
own,  and  never  once  did  a  beggar  leave  his 
door  till  he  had  been  fed  and  refreshed  and 
given  a  piece  of  money  to  speed  him  on  his 
way ;  for  Briac  knew  that  this  was  pagan 
gold,  and  he  took  care  to  draw  down  a  con- 
stant blessing  on  it ;  he  put  it  into  God's 
treasury  lest  the  worms  and  the  moth  should 
spoil  it." 

But  here  the  farmer's  wife  broke  into  her 
mother's  talk.  Supper  was  ready,  she  said. 
While  Picard  finished  his  sleep  beside  the 
fire,  and  old  Katel  supped  gruel  out  of  a 
green  earthenware  porringer,  her  daughter 
waited  on  the  guests,  who  had  found  a  nice 
little  supper  arranged  for  them  on  the  long 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

After  supper  they  sat  and  chatted  round 
the  fire,  and  Picard,  rousing  up  at  last,  went 
to  the  table  and  finished  what  remained  of 
the  food. 

They  were  all  glad  to  go  to  bed  early,  for 
the  day  had  been  tiring,  but  though  Joan 
found  her  bed  warm  and  comfortable  she 
could  not  sleep.  While  Katel  told  her  story 
the  girl  had  remembered  her  mother's 
injunction — 

"  I  leave  Mary  in  your  charge." 

Joan  knew  how  anxious  her  father  and 
mother  always  were  to  shield  Mary  from 
any  worry  or  anxiety,  and  now' that  the  girl 
found  herself  alone  in  the  dark,  she  felt 
miserable  as  she  thought  of  what  her  sister 
would  surfer. 

"  She  will  not  sleep,  she  will  think  we  are 
drowned.  Perhaps  if  I  had  urged  Monsieur 
Herbelot  he  would  have  gone  on  with 
Picard." 

She  could  not  pacify  her  fears  ;  at  last 
she  got  up,  and  kneeling  down  beside  her 
bed,  she  prayed  that  Mary's  health  might 
not  suffer  from  this  anxiety.  After  this 
Joan  fell  asleep. 
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In  the  night  the  wind  lulled,  and  towards 
morniDg,  though  the  weather  looked  dull, 
the  sea  was  as  calm  as  if  no  storm  had 
visited  it. 

Joan  begged  so  hard  to  start  early  that 
they  were  off  before  six  o'clock.  The 
journey  was  a  cold  one,  and  Joan  felt 
too  anxious  to  talk  till  they  reached  the 
chateau. 

Nurse  met  them  in  the  hall,  and  at  sight 
of  her  face  Joan  felt  that  her  fears  were 
verified.  Mary's  anxiety  had  brought  on 
a  feverish  attack  ;  Madame  Dupont  had  sat 
up  with  her  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
and  nurse  had  already  sent  for  the  doctor. 

11  Go  to  your  sister,  Mees  Joan,"  the 
professor  said  ;  "  ze  sight  of  you  safe  and 
sound  at  home  again  will  do  her  as  much 
good  as  any  other  prescription  will.  I  will 
say  to  you  au  revolr." 

Joan  hurried  to  her  room,  changed  her 
draggled  clothes,  and  then  she  tapped  gently 
at  Mary's  door. 

The  nurse  opened  it. 

"  I  will  leave  you  here,  Miss  Joan,  for  a 
bit.     Please  be  very  quiet,  miss." 

Joan  nodded,  and  then  she  drew  aside  the 
muslin  bed-curtain. 

She  was  startled  to  see  how  bright  Mary's 
eyes  were,  and  how  deeply  flushed  she 
looked.  But  she  was  still  more  surprised 
presently.  She  had  felt  so  sure  that  Mary 
would  blame  her  for  what  had  happened,  for 
long  habit  had  taught  the  girl  to  expect 
a  severe  judgment  from  her  sister,  and  to 
receive  it  as  her  due,  for  she  thought  as 
Mary  was  so  much  better  than  she  was,  she 
naturally  saw  her  faults;  but  now,  with  a 
sudden  cry,  Mary  stretched  out  her  arms, 
and  Joan  found  herself  hugged  and  kissed  as 
she  had  rarely  been  kissed  in  her  life.  She 
felt  frightened  by  her  sister's  excitement,  but 
she  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  you  are  ill,  dear,"  she  whis- 
pered ;  "we  could  not  help  staying;  it  was 
the  storm,  you  see — Picard  said  we  could 
not  come  back." 

She  unclasped  Mary's  arms,  and  while  she 
tenderly  covered  her  up  again,  she  saw  tears 
in  her  sister's  eyes. 

"  I  thought  you  were  lost,  dear,"  Mary 
said  feebly;  "  I  thought  I  should  never  see 
you  again." 

Joan  bent  down  and  kissed  her  fondly. 


"You  dear  darling,"  she  whispered,  "  now 
you  see  we  are  safe  you  must  try  to  sleep." 

Mary  looked  at  her  wistfully,  and  put 
her  hand  out  again. 

"  There,"  Joan  said  cheerfully,  "  I  am 
going  to  stay  beside  you,"  and  she  kept  the 
fevered  hand  in  her  own. 

It  was  very  strange  to  Joan.  As  she 
leaned  back  behind  the  screen  made  by  the 
curtain,  so  that  Mary  should  not  see  that 
she  was  crying,  the  girl  felt  unusually 
happy ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  heaviest  cross  in 
her  life  had  been  suddenly  taken  from  her ; 
she  did  not  know  till  now  how  much  she 
longed  for  her  sister's  love.  But  this  joy 
was  soon  chased  away  by  fear  ;  she  did  not 
remember  that  she  had  ever  seen  Mary  so 
ill ;  she  longed  to  go  and  ask  nurse  what  she 
thought  about  it ;  but  if  she  moved  away  she 
might  disturb  her  sister,  who  now  seemed 
to  be  either  asleep  or  unconscious.  Nurse 
had  told  Joan  to  be  quiet,  so  she  must  wait. 
It  seemed  a  long  time  before  any  one  came. 
Mary's  breathing  was  irregular  and  op- 
pressed ;  she  moved  restlessly,  and  once  or 
twice  she  moaued  as  if  she  suffered  pain. 
Again  Joan  felt  tempted  to  go  in  search  of 
nurse,  but  she  resolved  to  be  quiet  and 
patient.  At  last  she  heard  a  welcome 
sound,  the  stairs  were  creak iug,  and  next 
minute  the  door  opened  aud  the  dector  came 
in,  followed  by  nurse. 

The  doctor  looked  grave ;  he  bowed  to 
Joan  as  she  moved  so  that  he  might  take 
her  place. 

Nurse  pointed  to  the  door,  as  if  to  say 
that  Joan  was  wanted,  and  when  she  got  out- 
side she  saw  Madame  Dupont. 

The  grave  faces,  the  hushed  movements 
of  doctor  and  nurse  had  terrified  the  girl, 
and,  when  the  door  was  softly  closed  behind 
her,  she  threw  her  arms  round  Madame 
Dupont  and  sobbed  on  the  old  lady's 
shoulder. 

"  Come,  come,  my  child,"  the  kind  woman 
whispered,  "you  must  come  down,  and  eat 
your  breakfast ;  your  brother  has  gone  to 
the  hotel  with  Monsieur  Herbelot,"  Then 
as  Joan  submitted  to  be  led  down-stairs  : 
"  If  you  cry  at  the  sight  of  me,"  the  ( Id 
lady  went  on,  "I  shall  think  you  are  sorry 
to  find  me  here.  Come,  come,  my  child,  I 
must  hear  your  adventures ;  there  are  not 
many  travellers  who  have  been  storm-bom  ;d 
on  the  Morbihan,  eh,  my  Jeanne." 

The  farmer's  wife  at  Gavr'  Inis  had  pre- 
pared coffee  for  them,  but  Joan  had  felt  too 
anxious  to  drink  it.     She  thought  she  could 
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not  eat  now,  but  Madame  Dupont  was  so 
bright,  and  at  the  same  time  so  tender,  that 
she  soon  drew  the  girl  out  of  herself. 

"  I  have  news  for  you,"  she  said  :  "  a 
letter  from  Celie." 

"Is  she  well  and  happy,  madame1?"  said 
Joan,  turning  from  her  breakfast. 

"  Yes,  yes,  she  is  well ;  but  you  must  first 
eat,  and  if  I  am  satisfied  with  your  appetite, 
who  knows,  I  will  perhaps  give  you  the 
letter  to  read." 

Joan  smiled,  and  began  to  eat  her  break- 
fast. 

"  Ah,  but,"  the  old  lady  went  on,  "  there 
is  something  more  to  tell ;  there  has  been 
a  civil  war  in  my  cottage,  and  loss  of  life. 
The  jealousy  of  Pierrot  has  made  him 
escape  from  his  cage,  and  when  he  saw  that 
Mousseline's  back  was  turned,  he  has  pounced 
down  on  the  smallest  kitten  and  he  has 
killed  it." 

"  How  cruel  of  him  !  "  said  Joan. 

"Yes,  and  the  wicked  fellow  is  incor- 
rigible. Marie  Jeanne  put  him  back  in  his 
cage  and  mended  the  fastening,  and  I 
lectured  him  severely.  Well,  the  clever 
creature  has  put  his  head  on  one  side  and 
has  listened  with  such  attention,  that  I  say, 
Good,  he  is  penitent,  so  I  must  forgive. 
Well,  Jeanne,  I  turn  my  back,  and  presently, 
what  do  I  hear  % — there  is  Pierrot  crying  so 
exactly  like  the  kitten,  that  poor  Mousseline, 
who  has  been  looking  for  it  everywhere, 
comes  running  up,  sure  that  it  is  the  voice 
of  her  dead  child.  Ah,  Mon  Dieu  !  it  was 
pathetic." 

Joan  could  not  help  laughing  ;  to  her  own 
surprise  she  found  that  she  was  very  hungry, 
and  able  to  make  a  good  breakfast. 

"And  you  think  dear  Celie  is  really 
happy,  madame." 

"  When  you  have  finished  you  shall  read 
her  letter  and  judge  for  yourself ;  but  I  told 
you  that  Celie  would  be  happy,  Jeanne,  when 
my  cousin  had  described  to  me  Mrs.  Oswald 
Morris  and  her  husband.  I  have  said  to 
myself,  those  are  good  people  ;  well  then,  it 
is  certain  that  they  must  make  any  one 
happy  who  is  good  also." 

Joan  had  now  finished  her  breakfast. 

"Do  you  mean,  madame,  that  all  good 
people  always  do  make  other  people  happy  1 
— of  course  they  can,  but  do  they  ?  or  is  the 
not  being  happy  with  them  the  fault  of  the 
other  people '(" 

Madame  Dupont  looked  at  her  sharply. 
The  Frenchwoman's  adroit  perception  had 
long  ago  seen  Mary's  want  of  appreciation 


for  her  younger  sister's  good  qualities  ;  she 
scarcely  knew  how  to  answer  Joan,  while 
the  girl  felt  that  she  was  desperately  un- 
grateful, and  wished  she  could  recall  her 
question  ;  she  recollected  the  affection  Mary 
had  just  shown  her.  But  Joan  had  no  idea 
that  Madame  Dupont,  or  indeed  any  one, 
guessed  at  the  want  of  sympathy  from  which 
she  had  so  long  suffered. 

"  That  is  a  long  and  serious  question,"  said 
the  old  lady,  and  then  she  smiled  at  Joan ; 
"  it  is  too  serious  for  you  to-day,  it  is  perhaps 
after  all  a  thing  made  up  from  trifles;  and 
yet,  my  dear  Joan,  a  crumb  in  your  heel,  or 
a  stone  in  your  shoe,  will  give  you  much  dis- 
comfort, and  yet  neither  crumb  nor  stone 
are  perhaps  bigger  than  a  pin's  head,  and  if 
they  were  not  so  near  you,"  she  said  emphat- 
ically, "  you  would  not  suffer  from  them. 
Well,  well,  my  Jeanne,"  and  her  bright  dark 
eyes  smiled  and  looked  mischievous,  "good 
people  often  have  very  small  eyes ;  but  when 
they  are  really  good  they  learn  to  under- 
stand this,  and  they  put  on  spectacles.  Now 
you  must  read  Celie's  letter,  my  child." 

Joan  became  at  once  deeply  interested  by 
the  description  of  her  friend's  new  life.  She 
had  just  finished  reading  it  when  the  doctor 
came  in ;  he  had  waited  till  Mary  roused, 
and  now  he  told  Madame  Dupont  that  she 
was  in  an  anxious  state,  and  would  require 
great  care. 

"She  must  be  kept  very  quiet,"  he  said; 
"  she  is  feverish,  and  she  must  not  be 
thwarted:  I  will  see  her  again  this  evening." 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone  nurse  came  in. 

"  Will  you  write  to  my  mistress,  madame, 
or  will  Miss  Joan? — I  am  afraid  Miss  Went- 
worth  is  very  ill." 

"  Yes,  yes,  nurse."  Madame  Dupont  could 
not  manage  any  more  English,  but  she  was 
anxious  to  dismiss  nurse ;  she  saw  that  the 
woman's  anxious  face  alarmed  Joan. 

Joan  had  just  finished  her  letter  to  her 
mother  when  the  nurse  again  appeared. 

"  You  must  go  to  her,  Miss  Joan,  if  you 
please,  she  keeps  asking  for  you,  and  the 
doctor  said  I  must  do  all  she  wished.  I'm 
sure  I  wish  we  had  a  safe  English  doctor," 
the  woman  muttered  as  she  followed  Joan 
up-stairs ;  "  I  don't  hold  with  foreign  ways  in 
illness,  not  I.  Look  here,  Miss  Joan,  don't 
you  talk  to  her,  even  if  Miss  Wentworth 
talks  to  you;  let  her  ramble  on  as  much  as 
she  likes,  but  don't  answer,  there's  a  good 
young  lady." 

The  poor  woman  felt  distracted.  Mary  had 
been   left    in  charge  of    everything  in  her 
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mother's  absence,  and  now  nurse  not  only 
had  to  take  the  reins,  but  she  had  to  share 
the  responsibility  of  this  sad  illness  with  a 
doctor  in  whom  she  felt  no  trust.  Mary  had 
told  the  doctor  she  wished  Joan  to  nurse 
her,  and  when  outside  the  patient's  door 
nurse  had  protested  against  such  an  arrange- 
ment, and  had  told  the  doctor  that  Miss 
Joan  was  very  young  for  her  age,  and  quite 
unfit  for  such  a  charge,  he  only  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  told  her  at  her  peril  to  oppose 
his  directions.  Then  he  took  a  huge  pinch 
of  snuff,  and  went  down  to  give  his  instruc- 
tions to  Madame  Dupont. 

As  Joan  went  up-staiis  with  the  nurse 
she  said  in  a  grave,  calm  way, — 

"You  can  trust  me,  nurse,  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  be  of  some  use ;  I  suppose  you  will 
give  her  her  food  and  medicine." 

They  had  reached  the  door,  and  Joan 
moved  quietly  into  her  place  beside  her  sister. 
But  Mary  took  no  notice  of  her ;  she  was 
lying  in  a  stupor,  her  cheeks  deeply  flushed, 
her  eyes  wide  open  staring  at  vacancy. 
Nurse  sat  down  where  she  would  be  out  of 
sight.  And  the  girl  sat  still  beside  her 
patient,  wondering  at  the  content  she  felt  in 
being  there,  for  till  to-day  she  had  always 
shrunk  from  a  sick  room,  she  had  always 
felt  so  out  of  place  and  awkward  with  an 
invalid. 

She  was  much  less  anxious  about  Mary 
now,  she  was  ignorant  of  her  clanger,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  impossible  that  her  good, 
lovely  sister  could  be  taken  away  from  her. 
She  did  not  pity  herself  at  all  for  losing 
Willie's  society  ;  Mary  had  become  so  very 
precious,  that  even  if  her  sister  had  not 
wished  for  her  presence,  Joan  thought  she 
must  have  stayed  outside  the  door,  so  as  to 
be  near  her. 

"  I  did  not  know  I  cared  for  her  like  this  ; 
it  seems  to  have  come  all  of  a  sudden,"  she 
said  to  herself. 

Nurse  persuaded  her  to  go  down  to  dinner, 
and  she  found  that  Willie  had  received  a 
letter  from  his  father  and  mother.  Mrs. 
John  Wentworth  was  much  better,  and  they 
hoped  to  return  soon. 

"  It's  a  sell,"  he  said,  when  Joan  and  he 
were  left  alone,  "  that  she  should  get  better 
and  Mary  should  be  ill;  all  I  know  is,  Joan, 
that  if  that  woman  were  different  we  should 
never  have  left  Wentworth  Lodge." 

"  What  do  you  mean  % "  said  Joan  quickly, 
and  her  fancy  about  Mrs.  John  Wentworth's 
photograph  flashed  back  on  her. 

"  That  is  so  like  a  girl.     Can't  you  under- 


stand a  hint  without  asking  questions!  I 
don't  want  to  tell  tales.  I  couldn't,  because 
they  are  kind  to  me  in  a  way ;  but  Uncle 
Wentworth  would  be  quite  another  sort  of 
man  if  he  were  left  alone." 

"  Oh,  Willie  !  Well,  one  must  not  think 
about  it,  or  one  might  feel  wicked." 

Willie  whistled,  and  began  to  examine  the 
wolves'  heads. 

"  I  say,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  look  here, 
Joan,  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  sit  up  to- 
night." 

He  spoke  with  so  much  authority  that  she 
laughed. 

"  Don't  alarm  yourself  about  me,"  she 
said,  "  nurse  and  Madame  Dupont  will  take 
the  night  between  them ;  and  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  do  not  believe  I  could  keep  awake, 
for  I  did  not  sleep  last  night." 

"No  more  did  I;  I  was  more  than  half 
smothered,  and  that  old  Katel  woman  snored 
like  thunder,  her  bed  was  just  across  the 
way,  you  know ;  I  shall  sleep  without  rock- 
ing to-night,  and  Herbelot  is  going  to  take 
me  to  Quimper  to-morrow.  He's  really  a 
very  jolly  fellow  for  a  Frenchman,  Joan." 

Joan  had  not  been  listening ;  she  was  still 
thinking  about  Mrs.  John  Wentworth. 

"  I  say,  Willie,"  she  said  abruptly,  "  did 
aunt  take  any  notice  to  you  of  my  illness]" 

Willie  looked  at  her,  and  she  saw  that  he 
was  puzzled  how  to  answer. 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "  she  talked  some 
nonsense  about  it ;  but  bless  you,  I  don't 
notice  what  she  says.  I  think  she  is  a  very 
silly,  prejudiced  sort  of  woman." 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  she  said." 

"  What  a  cariosity- shop  you  are  !  She 
didn't  say  much,  but  she  said  your  illness 
was  a  pity  on  account  of  your  studies.  Well, 
if  you  must  know,"  he  went  on  impetuously, 
"  it  got  me  into  a  row  with  her.  I  said  you 
knew  enough  if  you  never  learned  any  more, 
and  aunt  sneered  in  a  polite  way  she  has, 
and  said  it  mattered  a  good  deal  more  than 
I  knew." 

Here  Willie  stopped  short,  very  red  in  the 
face. 

"Poor  aunt,"  Joan  said,  "I  know  what 
she  meant ;  I  heard  her  say  it  to  mother  at 
Wentworth  Lodge — and  I  hope  I  shall  not 
disappoint  her."  Then  seeing  her  brother's 
indignant  face — "  Don't  say  anything,  Willie 
dear,  please  don't,  it  would  be  so  dreadful  if 
we  got  into  a  quarrel  while  Mary  is  ill,  and 
I  know  we  can't  agree  about  this.  Will  you 
play  a  game  at  chess  with  me  1  you  are  sure 
to  beat,"  she  said,  and  she  jumped  up  to  get 
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the  chess-board,  while  her  brother  mattered 
to  himself  that  girls  talked  more  rubbish  in 
five  minutes  than  a  man  would  manage  to 
screw  into  a  whole  day. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

TREATS    OF    VARIOUS    THINGS. 

Mary  was  better  the  next  morning ;  but 
she  progressed  slowly,  and  Joan  stayed  with 
her  day  after  day.  Madame  Dupont  some- 
times joined  her  while  she  read  aloud  to  her 
sick  sister,  and  Monsieur  Herbelot  took  good 
care  that  Willie  should  be  amused. 

The  old  French  lady  made  no  comment, 
but  she  told  herself  that  good  must  come  of 
Mary's  illness,  for  it  seemed  to  be  drawing 
the  two  sisters  closely  together.  Joan  had 
sent  an  improved  account  to  her  mother  of 
Mary's  progress  ;  and  as  the  weather  had 
been  stormy  ever  since  the  expedition  to  the 
Morbihan,  it  was  hoped  that  the  parents 
would  not  hurry  their  return. 

"  I  wish,  madame,"  Mary  said  to  Madame 
Dupont  a  few  days  later,  "  that  you  would 
be  kind  enough  to  take  Joan  for  a  walk,  she 
has  lost  her  colour  ;  I  am  sure  the  air  would 
do  her  good.  You  must  trust  me  to  nurse 
and  May,  Joan." 

"  Yes,  yes," — Madame  Dupont  did  not  give 
Joan  time  to  answer, — "  we  will  go  and  see 
if  we  can  bring  you  some  news,  an  invalid 
needs  amusement  quite  as  much  as  she  needs 
care ;  is  it  not  so,  Mademoiselle  Marie  %  We 
will  go  into  the  town  and  see  if  we  can  pick 
up  some  gossip  on  the  way." 

Nodding  and  laughing,  the  bright  old  lady 
carried  Joan  off  with  her.  She  did  not  say 
so,  but  she  felt  that  it  was  quite  time  Joan 
had  some  change.  The  expedition  to  the 
Morbihan  had  been  too  fatiguing  for  the 
impressionable  girl,  whose  spirit  was  often 
beyond  her  strength ;  and  the  shock  of  Mary's 
illness,  and  the  anxiety  that  had  followed, 
had  told  on  Joan,  so  long  accustomed  to 
unbroken  health,  that  she  could  not  under- 
stand why  she  knocked  up  so  easily. 

''Which  way  shall  we  go,  madame  1 "  she 
said,  when  they  were  ready  to  start. 

"  I  am  not  fond  of  climbing  the  hill,"  said 
Madame  Dupont,  "but  I  think,"  she  gave  a 
quick  glance  out  of  her  bright  dark  eyes  at 
Joan,  "  that  we  shall  find  more  variety  on  a 
cold  day  like  this  in  the  town  than  we  shall 
in  the  country  ;  and  there  is  yet  another 
reason — we  shall  be  sure  to  meet  your  brother 


and  Alphonse  Herbelot.  Do  you  know, 
Jeanne,  that  his  time  here  is  short1? — in  a 
week  he  must  go  back  to  England." 

"  Must  he  go  so  soon?  I  have  seen  him 
so  seldom."  Joan  walked  on  in  silence ; 
presently  she  said,  "  I  wonder  whether  he 
likes  teaching." 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  is  his  life,"  the  old  lady 
answered  ;  "  he  chose  it  himself  when  he  was 
quite  young ;  he  has  told  me  that  he  is  more 
happy  when  he  is  teaching  than  at  any  other 
time.  Do  you  see  him  ?  there  he  is,  talking 
to  that  old  beggar,  and  there  is  Monsieur 
Willie  behind  them." 

Monsieur  Herbelot's  companion  was  quite 
a  study  of  colour,  for  his  coat  and  trousers 
presented  a  series  of  patches,  brown  and 
blue,  green  and  black,  and  these  had  been 
so  long  exposed  to  the  influences  of  wind  and 
sunshine  that  scarcely  any  of  them  were 
alike ;  and  the  greasy  wallet  on  his  back 
seemed  ready  to  fall  to  pieces ;  long  grey 
ragged  hair  fell  over  his  shoulders  ;  the  lines 
on  his  dark,  strongly-marked  face  looked 
black  with  the  dirt  of  weeks,  and  his  long 
black  eyes  gleamed  in  a  fierce,  evil  way  from 
under  his  broad  brown  hat.  Joan  thought 
as  they  came  up  to  him  that  he  looked  like 
a  sorcerer. 

But  as  soon  as  he  saw  Madame  Dupont's 
benevolent  face  he  pulled  off  his  hat,  and 
began  a  long  whining  entreaty  for  charity. 

"Do  not  give  him  anything,"  Monsieur 
Herbelot  said  as  he  greeted  the  two  ladies. 
"Willie  and  I  have  already  given  him  too 
much,  it  appears,  for  just  now  we  met  Jean 
Picard,  and  he  says  our  friend  is  an  im- 
postor.    He  is  as  well  off  as  we  are." 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  his  back  on  the 
beggar  and  began  to  walk  beside  Madame 
Dupont. 

The  beggar  stood  still  where  they  had  left 
him.  First  he  stared  with  surprise,  then  he 
shook  his  fist  menacingly,  and  began  to  utter 
a  most  fearful  string  of  curses  mingled  with 
howls.  Although  he  spoke  Breton,  the  words 
sounded  full  of  terrible  meaning.  Joan  grew 
pale  as  she  heard  them  ;  Monsieur  Herbelot 
walked  on  faster  to  get  out  of  ear-shot. 

"Look  zere," — the  Professor  pointed  to  a 
little  girl  in  front  of  one  of  the  low  door- 
ways, for  they  had  now  reached  the  begin- 
ning of  the  old  town, — "  zere  is  a  pretty 
sight  to  make  you  forget  ze  old  beggar." 

The  child  was  very  pretty,  her  clear  pale 
skin  and  regular  features,  and  large,  grave, 
dark  eyes  suited  well  with  the  quaint  stiff 
dress  and  close  linen  cap  she  wore.      She 
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kissed  her  fat  hand  to  Joan,  who  rushed  at 
her  to  give  her  a  kiss  in  return. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Madame  Dupont,  catching 
at  her  arm ;  "  do  not  then,  my  Jeanne,  she 
is  best  to  look  at ;  I  do  not  advise  you  to 
make  any  closer  acquaintance.  Breton  chil- 
dren are  pretty  to  look  at,  they  are  indeed 
pictures,  but  they  are  dirty  ;  Mon  Dieu  !  it 
is  not  to  be  believed  how  dirty  they  are." 

Monsieur  Herbelot  had  been  speaking  to 
Willie,  now  he  turned  to  Joan. 

"  Well,  Mees  Jeanne,  perhaps  when  I  go 
back  I  may  see  Celie  ;  have  you  any  message 
zat  I  can  take  1  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  be 
your  messenger." 

"  Thank  you,  monsieur."  Then  she  said 
abruptly,  for  it  seemed  as  if  this  might  be 
her  only  opportunity,  "  Please  tell  her  I  envy 
her  her  power  of  independence.  I  think  it 
must  be  delightful  to  earn  one's  own  living ; 
don't  you  think  so,  monsieur?" 

"  I  am  not  sure  zat  at  your  age  I  thought 
so,"  he  said;  "I  am  very  glad  Celie  is  able 
to  do  it,  because  in  her  case  it  is  necessary. 
But  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be,  as  you 
say,  delightful  if  every  one  tried  to  earn 
money,  eh,  Mees  Jeanne." 

Joan  felt  that  he  was  laughing  at  her. 

11  Ah,  but,  monsieur,  I  mean  for  people 
who  are  not  rich." 

"  Even  then,  mademoiselle,  I  am  sorry, 
but  I  cannot  take  your  view ;  I  could  give 
you  many  reasons,  but  I  should  tire  you. 
See,  my  cousin  is  already  shaking  her  head 
as  if  she  said  to  me,  You  are  not  trying  to 
amuse  Mademoiselle  Jeanne." 

"I  should  like  to  hear  just  a  few 
reasons,"  Joan  pleaded  ;  "  indeed,  I  am  much 
interested,"  and  her  dark  eyes  were  so  im- 
ploring that  he  smiled. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  will  give  you  one  or 
two.  First  of  all,  I  think  her  home  has  ze 
greatest  of  all  claims  on  a  young  lady ;  her 
father  and  her  mother  spend  money  and 
care  and  thought  in  giving  her  good  teach- 
ing, perhaps  pleasant  accomplishments,  and 
zey  hope  when  she  has  done  with  school 
zat  the  gifts  zey  have  cultivated  will  help 
to  beautify  zeir  house." 

Joan  had  listened  with  growing  im- 
patience. 

"  Then  too,"  he  went  on,  "  parents  love 
their  children  dearly,  and  zey  long  to  keep 
zem  at  home.  You  see,  mademoiselle,  I 
speak  as  a  father." 

"  Ah,  but,  monsieur,  you  have  only  one 
child  ;  I  was  supposing  a  family  of  several 
daughters.    Is  it  not  better  for  one  to  leave 


home  and  be  independent,  instead  of  staying 
at  home  to  do  nothing  1 " 

The  professor  shook  his  head. 

"  In  a  case  of  undoubted  necessity,  yes, 
Mees  Jeanne,  for  zen  she  would  naturally 
take  her  place  among  ze  acknowledged 
workers  of  her  generation,  and  it  might 
perhaps  be  a  relief  to  her  parents.  But 
look  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  zere  are  far 
too  many  of  zese  workers  already  to  be 
able  to  succeed  in  a  small  country  like 
England ;  and  zis  brings  me  to  my  second 
objection — amateur  work.  I  have  said  zat 
only  need  justifies  a  young  lady  in  leaving 
her  hone,  but  I  might  also  say  zat  only 
need  justifies  her  in  taking  money  for  any 
sort  of  work  she  may  do  at  home.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  say  she  will  spend  what  she 
gains  in  charity.  I  say  No  ;  it  is  far  greater 
charity  to  leave  ze  work  to  be  done  by  a 
real  worker  zan  to  appropriate  ze  payment 
which  would  otherwise  go  to  its  legitimate 
recipient.    No,  no,  believe  me,  it  is  not  right." 

The  professor  spoke  very  earnestly. 

"But,  monsieur,  you  cannot  mean  that 
girls  are  to  be  idle  and  selfish  in  their 
homes." 

"No,  no,  Mademoiselle  Jeanne,  that  is 
also  far  from  my  thoughts.  Let  zem  do 
as  much  work  as  zey  please,  but  not  for 
money,  unless  indeed  zey  cannot  live  wizout. 
But  see,  my  cousin  beckons  us." 

"  Come  here,  Jeanne,  Jeanne,  come  quickly ; 
I  do  not  believe  you  have  seen  a  frog  baro- 
meter," said  Madame  Dupont,  laughing. 

She  and  Willie  were  looking  in  at  a  door 
which  opened  into  a  room  of  one  of  the 
houses.  On  a  table  was  a  round  glass  fish 
globe  half  filled  with  water,  a  piece  of 
crooked  stick  reached  from  the  bottom  of 
the  globe  to  its  mouth,  and  on  this  was 
perched  a  little  frog  as  green  as  grass. 

"What  a  pretty  creature!"  Joan  said; 
"  but  how  it  gasps  !  " 

"That  shows,"  Willie  said,  "either  that 
it  is  going  to  rain  or  to  be  fine  weather,  but 
which  we  want  you  to  guess.  The  old 
woman  in  the  shop  points  first  to  the  frog 
high  and  dry  on  the  top  of  the  stick,  and 
then  to  the  rest  of  the  stick  under  water, 
but  which  signifies  which?  She  speaks  only 
Breton,  so  I  for  one  give  it  up.  By  the  bye, 
monsieur,  are  those  the  sort  of  frogs  that 
are  eaten1?  I'm  quite  disappointed  not  to 
have  tasted  any  since  I  came  to  France." 

Monsieur  Herbelot  laughed. 

"You  only  meet  with  that  dish  in  the 
S[  ring-time,  my  friend,  and  even  then  it  is 
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a  rather  expensive  delicacy.  You  would  not 
find  it  in  Brittany.  In  some  parts  of  France 
and  in  Belgium  at  this  time  you  will  often 
have  dishes  of  small  birds,  fieldfares  I  think 
you  call  them  ;  they  are  excellent." 

Willie  made  a  grimace. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  not  worse  than  killing 
larks,  but  it  seems  awful  sneaking  to  kill 
the  poor  little  chaps,  and  they  can't  be  much 
more  than  a  mouthful." 

Madame  Dupont  was  always  amused  by 
Willie,  and  their  attempts  at  conversation 
were  very  comic,  consisting  chiefly  in  dumb 
show,  neither  of  them  making  much  progress 
in  speaking  the  other's  language. 

Now  as  Monsieur  Herbelot  asked  him  to 
go  for  a  country  walk,  Willie  put  his  hand 
on  his  heart,  and  pulling  off  his  hat  he  made 
an  exaggerated  adieu  to  the  old  French  lady. 

"  Good-bye,  Monsieur  Weelee,  a  pleasant 
walk,"  she  said,  and  she  nodded  gaily.  "It 
is  time  we  went  back  to  Mademoiselle  Marie, 
is  it  not,  my  child  ] " 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

mary's  counsel. 

Before  the  end  of  another  week  Mary  was 
so  much  better  that  she  wrote  herself  to  her 
mother,  begging  her  not  to  hurry  home  on 
her  account.  "  Joan  takes  excellent  care  of 
me,"  she  said  ;  "  she  makes  a  capital  nurse." 

On  that  same  day  Joan  received  a  letter 
from  Augusta  Morris,  but  though  she  told 
her  sister  of  it  she  did  not  offer  to  show  the 
letter.  Mary  now  came  down-stairs  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  when  Joan  had  placed 
her  comfortably  on  her  sofa,  and  arranged 
her  pillows  and  shawls,  her  sister  said — 

"  You  have  not  told  me  Augusta's  news, 
Joan." 

Joan  hesitated  a  minute,  and  then  she 
pulled  out  her  letter. 

"  Please  read  it  to  me,  dear,"  and  Joan 
began, — 

"  '  Dear  Joan, — I  am  sure  you  will  be  im- 
patient to  hear  about  my  book ;  it  goes  on 
rapidly,  and  I  think  gets  better  and  better. 
I  shall  soon  finish  it,  as  I  mean  it  to  be  in 
one  volume.  I  want  so  very  much  to  read 
it  to  you.  Mamma  is  so  unsympathetic 
about  it ;  she  calls  my  writing  %l  waste  of 
time."  Just  now  she  thinks  of  nothing  but 
having  clothes  made  up  for  poor  people,  to 
give  away  at  Christmas,  and  as  our  sewing- 
maid    has  hurt  her  hand,  I    believe   I  am 


expected  to  help  j  but  I  appeal  to  you,  Joan, 
whether  in  my  position  I  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected to  work  for  the  poor — any  one  can  do 
that.  I  know  you  do  not  like  needlework, 
and  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
would  be  a  thorough  waste  of  mental  power 
if  I  consented  to  cut  out  and  stitch  at 
petticoats  and  pinafores  when  it  could  all  be 
done  by  paying  for  it. 

"  '  Now  I  come  to  the  point  of  my  letter, 
which  is  to  ask  you  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
with  us  at  Long  End  before  John  goes  to 
Oxford.  He  talks  a  great  deal  about  you, 
and  he  hopes  so  much  you  will  come. 

"  '  If  you  will  fix  this  day  week,  papa 
will  meet  you  at  Charing  Cross  and  bring 
you  down  to  see  us.  Do  say  you  will  come, 
and  I  will  get  the  story  finished  so  as  to  be 
able  to  read  it  all  through  to  you.'  " 

"  It  will  be  a  nice  change  for  you,"  Mary 
said. 

"  As  if  I  should  think  of  going  while  you 
are  ill  !  "     Joan's  eyes  were  full  of  reproach. 

"  Mamma  will  be  back  before  then,  and  I 
am  sure  you  want  a  change,  Joan  ;  you  have 
not  looked  well  lately." 

"It  is  only  because  I  want  something  to 
do.  At  first  I  liked  the  holiday,  but  now  I 
have  odd,  restless  feelings,  and  I  miss  our 
books  so  much.  Mamma  said  there  were 
so  few  books  here  fit  for  me  to  read.  Mary, 
I  sometimes  wonder  how  you  can  get  on  as 
well  as  you  do  without  reading." 

Mary  smiled  rather  sadly  Joan  thought. 

"  I  do  read,  dear,  when  I  am  alone,  just  a 
few  books  that  probably  you  would  not  care 
for  ;  but  I  do  not  love  reading  as  you  love 
it,  Joan,  and  I  soon  tire  of  it.  I  like  needle- 
work so  much  better.  You  see  Ave  are  not 
alike,  my  dear,  and  perhaps  " — Mary's  voice 
trembled  a  little — "it  might  have  been 
better  if  I  had  found  out  this  sooner." 

Joan  stood  silent,  her  sister's  words  had 
deeply  touched  her,  but  she  restrained  the 
vehement  impulse  which  would  once  have 
shown  itself  in  an  outburst  of  affection  that 
might  have  agitated  her  fragile  sister. 

She  bent  down  and  gently  kissed  Mary's 
forehead. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  have  been  doing 
lately,  Joan,  in  some  of  these  long  hours 
since  I  have  been  ill  1  I  have  been  thinking 
over  what  Madame  Dupont  and  Monsieur 
Herbelot  have  said  to  me.  French  people 
have  a  very  clear  way  of  seeing  into  things, 
I  think." 

"  Ah,  I  am  so  glad  you  think  so.  Mon- 
sieur   Herbelot's    insight    is    wonderful,    I 
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think  ;  he  seems  to  know  my  puzzles  before- 
hand." 

Mary  smiled  at  the  girl's  enthusiasm. 

11  You  know  him  better  than  I  do.  I  find 
that  Madame  Dupont  helps  me  most,  and 
yet  she  never  seems  to  preach  or  advise, 
and  she  i£  always  so  kind  and  so  light- 
hearted." 

"  That  is  her  great  charm  j  she  is  like 
mother  for  that,"  Joan  said. 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  been  thinking  of  something 
she  said  the  day  you  went  to  Gavr'  Inis. 
She  said  to  me,  '  Brothers  and  sisters  some- 
times judge  one  another  harshly  because  they 
come  too  close  together  to  see  one  another 
in  good  perspective  ;  sometimes  too  they  for- 
get that  outward  habits  remain  the  same, 
although  there  may  have  been  much  internal 
development  and  change  in  the  character.' 
I  think  she  is  quite  right.  But,  Joan,  I  am 
serious  about  this  visit ;  I  am  sure  you  wish 
to  go." 

"No,  indeed,  I  don't;  I  do  not  care  for 
Augusta ;  I  would  much  rather  stay  with 
you,  Mary.  You  may  not  have  me  very  long 
perhaps,"  she  added  shyly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  Mary  looked 
surprised  and  alarmed. 

"  I  have  been  wanting  to  tell  you,  but 
somehow  I  have  been  afraid.  Well,  it's  this  : 
I  want  to  be  like  Celie  ;  it  surely  must  help 
my  father  if  I  earn  my  own  living.  I  have 
been  thinking  of  this  ever  since  we  left  the 
Lodge." 

Mary  could  not  help  laughing. 

"  Don't  be  vexed,  dear,"  for  Joan  flushed 
at  once  ;  "  but  indeed,  Joan,  I  don't  think 
teaching  would  suit  you.  You  are  only  just 
fifteen,  and  besides,  you — you  are  too  clever, 
you  know." 

Joan  felt  angry.  "That  must  be  non- 
sense," she  said ;  "  no  one  ought  to  teach 
without  being  clever,  I'm  sure." 

Mary  pressed  her  hands  together  nerv- 
ously ;  she  knew  what  she  meant  to  express, 
but  she  was  not  clever  enough  to  put  it  into 
words. 

"  I  mean,"  she  said  at  last,  "  that  if  you 
ever  do  anything  with  your  talents,  I  should 
have  thought  it  would  be  as  a  writer  or  an 
artist  of  some  kind,  rather  than  as  a  teacher. 
I  am  not  sure  that  you  would  be  happy 
with  strangers." 

Joan  shook  her  head. 


"You  should  have  heard  what  mother 
said  about  writing,  she  was  quite  severe  ; 
she  said  that  people  who  had  not  the  gift 
should  not  try  to  write,  or  at  any  rate  print 
what  they  write.  I  am  sure  she  thinks 
Augusta  is  very  silly  and  conceited  for 
trying." 

"  You  and  Augusta  are  quite  different," 
Mary  said  ;  "  and  besides,  from  what  my 
mother  told  me  about  it,  I  fancy  she  thought 
it  wrong  for  any  one,  unless  in  the  case  of  a 
decided  genius,  to  try  to  write  at  eighteen. 
She  said,  let  Augusta  wait  ten  years  or  so, 
and  study  and  observe,  then  if  there  is  any 
writing  power  in  her  it  will  have  gained 
strength  from  repression.  But  indeed,  Joan 
dear,  we  cannot  spare  you ;  I  am  sure  I 
cannot.  Think,  dear,  that  every  year  now 
must  make  you  more  useful  to  mother ;  it 
will  be  so  long  before  May  grows  up." 

"But,  Mary," — Joan  felt  very  rebellious 
at  this  view  of  the  subject,  in  spite  of  the 
increasing  love  that  drew  her  to  her  elder 
sister, — "  mother  has  you  ;  I  could  never  be 
wanted  at  home  while  you  are  there." 

Mary  sighed.  "  I  will  answer  you  with 
another  of  Madame  Dupont's  sayings.  She 
was  admiring  the  mosaic  of  my  Roman 
brooch,  and  all  at  once  she  said,  '  It  is  like  a 
family, — each  little  stone  helps  to  support 
the  other.'  You  can't  tell,  Joao,  no  girl  can 
tell,  the  use  she  is  in  her  own  home ;  but  I 
am  sure  of  one  thing,  that  until  you  are 
much  stronger  you  are  scarcely  fit  for  study, 
and  I  have  a  notion  that  teaching  is  a  good 
deal  more  trying  than  learning  is." 

Joan  sat  thinking.  "But,  Mary,"  she 
said  at  last,  "  you  surely  do  not  think  that  I 
like  the  idea  of  leaving  you  all  and  having 
to  go  among  strangers  to  teach  strange 
children,  who  would  perhaps  be  horrid." 

"  No,  dear," — Mary  took  Joan's  hand  and 
drew  her  down  and  kissed  her  ; — "  but  I 
want  you  to  give  up  the  idea  before  it  makes 
you  restless  and  dissatisfied  with  what  at 
present  seems  to  you  a  useless  life.  Ah, 
Joan,  I  know  it  is  hard  to  give  up  a 
cherished  wish,"  for  she  saw  Joan  turn  her 
head  to  hide  the  tears  that  sprang  to  her 
eyes;  "but  remember  I  only  ask  you  to 
wait.  I  am  sure,  if  you  do,  your  way  will 
be  shown  you ;  you  will  not  need  to  strike^ 
out  a  path  for  yourself." 


(To  be  continued. 
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Arithmetical  Puzzles. 

1. 

There  are  two  numbers,  one  of  which  is 
larger  than  the  other  by  4.  The  square  of 
the  latter  is  40  less  than  the  square  of  the 
former.     Name  the  numbers. 

2. 

I  have  a  box  full  of  square  bricks,  uniform 
in  size.  I  tried  to  build  a  large  cube  with 
them,  but  there  were  25  bricks  too  few  for 
the  purpose.  I  therefore  began  to  build  a 
smaller  cube,  of  which  the  sides  should  be 
shorter  by  one  brick,  and  found  I  had  36 
bricks  over.  How  many  bricks  have  I  in 
my  box? 

3. 

A  certain  number  is  composed  of  two 
figures,  which  added  together  give  a  total 
of  12.  Reverse  the  figures,  and  the  number 
you  have  will  be  smaller  by  18  than  the 
original  one.  What  was  the  original 
number  1 

Flower  Diamond  Puzzles. 


A  portion  of  a  centipede.  A  vegetable. 
A  garden  flower.  One  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion.    A  portion  of  the  year. 


To  be  found  in  Northumberland.  A 
certain  lady.  A  wild  flower.  A  fashionable 
resort.     In  the  Exhibition. 


One  who  is  "far 
A  garden  flower. 


6. 

Always   in  a   temper, 
from  the  madding  crowd." 
An  egg.     In  the  Capitol. 

Charades. 

7. 

I  do  my  first  and  let  the  game  proceed. 
Do  it  yourself,  and  sore  may  be  your  need ; 


to 


But  do  it  not  to  friends ;  'tis  not  polite. 
If  in  the  fashion,  it  will  then  be  right. 

If  I  a  charming  residence  should  see, 
With  every  requisite  to  pleasure  me, 
Yet  if  my  second  it  should  chance  to  be, 
I  could  not  take  it  upon  any  plea. 

If  you  a  picnic  plan  in  some  fair  hollow, 
Provide   my   whole    with    other    things 

follow  ; 
But  much  depends  on  culinary  skill, 
Whether  the  gourmet  likes  me  well  or  ill. 

8. 

My  first  beloved  of  Jove  in  mystic  lore. 
How  trying  to  do  my  second  with  a  bore ! 
My  whole  is  useful  in  the  healing  art, 
And  'neath  my  influence  many  ills  depart. 

Cryptograph  Proverbs. 
9. 

4,  11,  8,  8,  11,7.  8.  3,7,  11,  11.  3,15, 
22,7,20.  8,15,15.  20,15,15,19.  8,3, 
10,  19.  10.  14,  13,  19,  22,  8,  11.  8,  15, 
15.     21,  10,  8,  11. 

10. 

2,  3,  1.  4,  a,  5,  6,  1,  e.  7,  a,  8,  b.  9, 
10,  11,  d,  f.  4,  c,  1,6,  a.  2,3,1.  8,  c,  h, 
a.     12,  j,  g,  13,  3,  1,  f. 

Dissected  Proverb. 

11, 

eeeeetttmrrrsssaannnupkwooidjyh. 

Charade. 
12. 

My  first  to  each  of  us  is  vastly  dear. 
My  second  do,  and  sad  hearts  you  will  cheer. 
My  third  where'er  we  go  we'll  likely  meet, 
In  country  lanes,  or  in  the  city  street. 
My  whole  in  cooking  is  a  useful  thing, 
And  strength  to  invalids  is  said  to  bring. 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  ON  PAGE  478. 


1. 

L 

A  I  X 

DOVER 

CELEBES 

LIVERPOOL 

N  A  U  P  L  I  A 

RHONE 

DON 

L 

2. 


Charles  had  2G  nuts,  and  Jack  52. 


3. 
34. 


The  Cuckoo  ;  Wordsworth. 

5. 
The  Jackdaw ;  Cowper. 


The  Skylark ;  Hogg. 

7. 
The  Nightingale ;  Keats. 

8.  9. 

ALPS  GLOW 

LORE  LEDA 

PRUE  ODES 

SEER  WASP 

10.  11. 

ETNA  KALI 

TEAM  AVON 

NAME  LOVE 

AMEN  X  I  N  E  Z 
12. 

The    end   of   a   feast  is  better  than  the 

beginning  of  a  fray.  i  Inez  de  Castro. 
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NOTES    BY    THE    WAY. 


j[[N  the  summer  one's  thoughts  involuntarily  turn 
]lp  in  a  holiday-making  direction,  and  by  the  time 
^  the  August  number  of  Every  Girl's  Magazine 
is  in  its  readers'  hands,  the  vast  majority  will 
be  enjoying  the  fresh  breezes  of  sea  or  moorland. 
There  are  some,  however,  who  cannot  get  away  for  a 
prolonged  stay  in  country  air,  and  to  these  shorter 
excursions,  within  easy  reach  of  London,  may  be 
commended.  A  day,  or  better  still,  a  couple  of  days, 
in  Epping  Forest  or  at  Burnham  Beeches,  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  no  holiday  at  all.  London,  moreover,  is 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  places  of  great  beauty 
and  of  great  historical  interest  where  a  short  holiday 
can  be  spent  with  the  utmost  delight  and  profit.  The 
ancient  city  of  Canterbury  is  one  of  these.  It  is 
associated  with  many  of  the  most  important  events 
and  personages  of  English  history.  The  landing  of 
Augustine  on  the  neighbouring  sea-coast,  the  preach- 
ing by  him  of  Christianity  to  the  then  pagan  inhabit- 
ants of  Britain  ;  the  presence  in  England  of  the  first 
Christian  queen — Bertha,  wife  of  Ethel bert,  King  of 
Kent ;  the  struggle  between  the  King  and  the  Church 
in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  ;  the  murder  of  Becket,  the 
erection  and  celebrity  of  his  shrine,  the  constant 
pilgrimages  to  it  from  all  parts  of  Christendom,  the 
association  of  these  pilgrimages  with  the  first  great 
monument  of  modern  English  literature  in  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales;  the  mighty  prowess  of  Edward 
ihe  Black  Prince,  and  his  untimely  death  ;  the  resist- 
ance made  by  Sir  Thomas  More  to  the  claim  of 
Henry  VI II.  to  supremacy  over  spiritual  things; 
the  protection  afforded  by  Elizabeth  to  the  Huguenots, 
and  the  marriage  of  Charles  I.  are  among  the  famous 
events  in  our  history  of  which  Canterbury  contains 
the  memorials.  Tne  surpassing  historical  interest  of 
a  visit  to  Canterbury  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
The  best  book  to  take  as  a  guide  is  Dean  Stanley's 
Memorials  of  Canterbury.  Some  effort  should  be 
made  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  of  Canterbury  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  they  are  trustees 
lor  the  nation  of  some  of  its  most  precious  historical 
monuments,  and  it  is  therefore  hoped  that  every  girl 
who  reads  these  notes  will  tell  all  interested  in  such 
matters  that  Queen  Bertha's  Chapel  of  St.  Pancras  is 
now  a  pigstye,  and  that  the  ancient  Roman  Castle  is 
a  coal-hole. 

The  Lancet  and  other  papers  publish  some  timely 
warnings  about  sunstroke.  It  is  generally  imagined 
that  no  one  is  liable  to  sunstroke  unless  he  is  exposed 
to  the  direct  action  of  the  rays  of  the  sun.  But  it 
appears  that  during  the  recent  great  heat  many 
people  died  of  sunstroke,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
of  heat  apoplexy,  who  had  not  been  out  in  the  sun 
at  all.  The  heat  and  want  of  ventilation  of  an  over- 
crowded workshop  proved  fatal  in  several  cases.  To 
avoid  the  risk  of  sunstroke  everything  should  be  done 
in  reason  to  reduce  the  temperature  ;  the  evil  effects 
of  alcoholic  drinks  in  hot  weather  are  well  known  ; 
light  clothing,  with  sufficient  protection  to  the  head 
and  neck,  plenty  of  ventilation,  cooling  drinks,  and 
a  cessation  of  very  hard  work,  either  mental  or 
physical,  are  the  precautions  dictated  alike  by 
instinct,  common  sense,  and  the  medical  faculty. 

Music. — The  revival  of  Italian  Opera  in  London  at 
Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  gave  rise  to  hopes 
that  have  hardly  been  fulfilled.  The  managers  of 
both  theatres  seem  to  have  bestowed  particular  pains 
to  exclude  every  really  interesting  opera  from  their 
programme.  The  Director  of  Covent  Garden,  how- 
ever, was  not  able  to  keep  up  to  the  end  the  high 


level  of  dulness  at  which  he  and  his  rival  both 
appeared  to  aim,  and  towards  the  close  of  Ins  short 
season  he  lapsed  so  far  as  to  give  Le  No~zc  cle  Figaro 
and  Lohengrin.  A  good  deal  of  the  music  of  the  latter 
was  cut  out,  but  Madame  Albani's  performance  of 
the  beautiful  part  of  Eisamade  up  for  all  deficiencies. 
The  end  of  the  first  act,  where  Lohengrin  appears  as 
the  mysterious  and  heaven-sent  champion  of  the 
injured  Elsa,was  most  thrilling  ;  the  acting  and  the 
music  of  this  great  scene  were  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  house  was  crowded  from  floor  to  roof. 
What  can  be  the  reason  of  the  partiality  of  the 
managers  for  rubbish,  when  a  masterpiece  can  bring 
an  overflowing  audience  together  even  in  the  dog 
days  ?  Among  the  musical  rumours  of  the  month 
the  Athenaeum  gives  the  news  from  Vienna  that  the 
whole  of  the  music  written  by  Beethoven  for  the 
play  '  Die  Wcihe  des  Hauses '  has  been  discovered 
there,  as  well  as  seven  hitherto  unknown  compo- 
sitions by  Schubert.  It  seems  almost  too  good  to  be 
true. 

A  sufficient  reason  for  frequent  visits  to  the  Indian 
and  Colonial  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington  is  to  be 
found  in  the  constant  display  of  beautiful  hardy 
perennials  there.  All  who  love  their  garden  should 
go  to  the  conservatory  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
gardens  near  the  Albert  Hall,  and  there  they  will  see 
a  constant  succession  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties 
of  roses,  peonies,  poppies,  delphiniums,  carnations, 
irises,  lilies,  gaillardias,  gladiolas,  ixias,  etc.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  take  down  their  names,  or  to  mark  a 
catalogue,  so  that  the  purchaser  of  plants  may  know 
that  she  is  ordering  what  she  admires,  and  not  what 
the  florist  wishes  her  to  take. 

Books.  — All  lovers  of  art  willbeglad  to  know  that 
Lady  Crawford  and  Balcarres  has  permitted  a  second 
edition  of  her  late  husband's  well-known  book,  The 
History  of  Christian  Art,  to  be  published.  The  first 
edition  was  published  more  than  thirty  years  ago  ;  it 
has  long  been  out  of  print,  and  consequently  difficult 
to  obtain,  even  from  second-hand  dealers.  It  is  a 
real  boon  to  have  this  new  edition,  which  now  places 
the  book  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  Those  who 
have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  its  contents 
will  find  that  they  look  at  ancient  works  of  art  with 
an  entirely  new  power  of  appreciation.  Mr.  H. 
Quilter,  the  art-critic,  is  preparing  a  History  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Movement.  It  will  embody  the  three 
very  interesting  autobiographical  articles  which  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt  has  contributed  lately  to  the  Contem- 
porary Jlcvicw.  Those  who  wish  to  know  something 
of  the  everyday  life,  during  the  last  few  months,  of 
our  fellow-countrymen  and  women  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  should  read  Letters  from  Donegal  by  a  lady, 
'  felon.'  The  book  is  introduced  by  a  preface,  written 
by  Colonel  Maurice,  who  guarantees  that  it  is  exactly 
what  it  purports  to  be,  i.  e.  a  republication  of  private 
letters  written  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  give 
friends  in  England  some  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
things  in  Ireland.  An  excellent  little  book,  intended 
to  teach  young  people  some  of  the  mysteries  of  cur- 
rency, taxation,  and  thrift  has  reached  us  from 
America.  It  is  called  Lessons  on  Practical  Subjects, 
It  is  published  by  Messrs.  Little  of  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 
The  Life  of  Elizabeth  Fry  in  the  Eminent  Women 
Series  may  also  be  heartily  recommended.  It  shows 
how  a  woman,  by  the  simple  exercise  of  her  womanly 
compassion,  was  able  to  work  a  peaceful  and  most 
blessed  revolution  in  the  management  of  prisons  and 
the  treatment  of  prisoners. 
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JCSC      LONDON 


NO.    XII. 


'WINTER. 


FLY  for  shelter,  for  the  storm  is  near ! 
The  evil  days  are  come,   the  wintry  foe ; 
Nothing  avails  us  now  but  such  life  glow 
As  we  have  gleaned  and  gathered  through  the  year. 
O  cruel  Winter,  with  thy  frowning  face, 
From  thee  there  is  no  hope,  no  gift,  no  grace  ; 
Already  saved  and  sure  our  home  must  be, 
Or  now  we  perish,  outcast  utterly. 
But  where,  on  all  the  desolate  blasted  plain 
Rises  the  refuge  that  our  steps  should  gain  1 
Where  is  the  guarded  flame,  the  heaped  hearthstone, 
Which  patient  toil  and  thought  have  made  our  own, 
Beneath  the  roof,  where  winter  winds  howl  past, 
Yet  cannot  shake  its  doors  and  windows  fast  1 
Alas !  no  work  of  hands,  no  warmth  of  heart, 
Have  fenced  for  us  the  harbouring  rest  apart. 
The  frozen  bed  of  earth,  the  snowy  pall, 
The  last  the  only  birthright  left  of  all. 
Yet  this  world's  utter  loss  is  not  the  end  ; 
Now  open,  Heaven,  and  to  our  need  descend  ! 
0  children  of  the  air,  fair  hopes  and  dreams, 
Whose  light  wings  fluttered  by  the  spring's  sweet  streams, 
'Twixt  earth  and  heaven,  have  ye  not  heavenward  grown, 
Lifted  by  faith  and  prayer  into  your  own 
Ethereal  likeness,  and  your  wings  at  length 
Grown  into  angels'  pinions  by  the  strength 
Of  trial,  and  of  daily  duty  done, 
Till  now  ye  fly  full-furnished  every  one? 
Come,  dear  companions   of  our   vanished  year, 
And  bear  us  to  your  own  immortal  sphere  ! 
Alas  !   alas !   and  is  it  even  ye 
Naked   and   shivering  from  the  blast    that  flee, 
With  earth-bound  limbs,  and  wings  as  tender  still 
As  those  that  opened  first  at  the  first  thrill 
Of  the  Spring's  touch, — our  friend  who  brought  us  life; 
And  now  our  enemy  is  here,  with  death ; 
We  have  no  weapons,  no  defence  for  strife, 
And  all  is  over; — this  is  our  last  breath, 
Hopeless  and  homeless  on  the  waste  wold  driven, 
And  fallen  back  to  Earth,  though  born  for  Heaven. 

Harriet  Eleanor  Hamilton  King. 

M  M 
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JOAN    WENTWOETE 

By  KATHARINE  S.   MACQUOID. 
CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


AT    AVRANCHES. 


i  = 


T  was  a  bright  summer 
day,  but  the  acacia 
trees  cast  a  pleasant 
shadow  over  the  end  of 
the  garden,  and  over 
the  invalid-couch  that 
was  placed  there.  The 
gnats  trumpetted  in  a 
grey,  ganzy  cloud,  as  if 
they  were  impatient  of 
their  victim's  delay ; 
but  for  them  and  for  the  bright  vision  of  an 
occasional  butterfly,  all  was  as  still  and  silent 
as  the  stretch  of  grey  sand  far  below.  The 
garden  that  lay  between  the  house  and  this 
wall  at  the  end  of  it  was  on  the  side  of  the 
steep,  cone-like  hill,  overlooking,  first,  its 
wooded  sides,  which  went  down  to  a  great 
distance  below,  and  then  a  broad  space,  part 
green  meadows,  part  waste,  through  which 
a  river  wandered  like  some  shining  serpent 
before  it  lost  itself  in  the  expanse  of  grey 
sand. 

There  was  something  weird  and  ghost- 
like in  this  grey  monotonous  plain ;  it  did 
not  brighten  even  under  the  intense  sunshine, 
but  stretched  out  right  and  left,  broken 
here  and  there  into  ridges,  showing  no 
decided  feature  for  miles,  till  at  its  farthest 
end  arose  what  seemed  to  be  the  top  of  a 
mountain  that  had  somehow  got  submerged 
in  the  sand  and  had  stayed  there.  The  sea 
lay  at  the  foot  of  this  strange  peak,  and  in 
front  of  it  was  a  large  black  rock  that 
looked  like  the  advanced  guard  of  the  sea- 
girt hills. 

If  you  took  a  glass — and  indeed  some- 
times in  very  clear  weather  without — you 
could  make  out  walls  on  the  pointed  rock  ; 
but  to-day,  though  the  sun  shone  so  brightly 
overhead,  the  atmosphere  was  full  of  mist, 
and  Mont  St.  Michel  was  partly  shrouded  in 
the  vapour  that  made  an  unreal  horizon 
across  the  hills. 

The  low  wall  at  this  end  of  the  garden 
had  a  broad  top,  and  where  the  cluster- 
ing roses  permitted  one  could  lean  here 
and  enjoy  the  view  to  one's  heart's  content 


— Brittany  on  one  side,  Normandy  on  the 
other,  as  the  river  took  its  fertile  way 
through  the  plain. 

The  Wentworths  had  left  the  chateau  at 
Auray  soon  after  Christmas  ;  the  damp  from 
the  river  had  greatly  added  to  Mary's  deli- 
cacy ;  and  they  had  heard  so  good  an  account 
of  the  healthiness  of  Avranches  that  they 
had  taken  a  house  in  the  bright,  clean  little 
town  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

It  is  not  easy  at  first  to  recognise 
the  tall,  healthy-looking  girl,  whose  cheeks 
glow  with  a  warm  colour  that  matches 
well  with  her  bright  dark  eyes,  as  she  comes 
slowly  from  the  pretty  white  house  at  the 
other  end  of  the  garden  with  a  pillow  and  a 
shawl,  and  proceeds  to  arrange  her  sister's 
couch  for  her. 

But  this  is  indeed  Joan,  no  longer  pale  but 
blooming,  and  with  a  look  of  serene  peace 
in  her  eyes  that  one  could  hardly  have 
believed  would  have  rested  there. 

She  has  had  a  hard  fight  to  gain  this 
peace.  .For  many  months  she  begged  to  be 
sent  back  to  school,  for  at  home  she  found 
so  many  hindrances  to  concentrated  study  ; 
but  her  parents  feared  for  her  health,  and 
at  last  her  mother  told  her  that  was  not  the 
only  reason,  but  that  she  was  too  useful  at 
home  to  be  spared. 

At  first  Joan  was  so  greatly  disappointed 
that  she  could  not  feel  gladdened  by  this 
appreciation ;  she  could  not  resign  herself ; 
she  longed  so  much  to  cultivate  her  mind  to 
the  highest  possible  level,  and  then  to  dis- 
tinguish herself  in  some  way  or  other.  But 
little  by  little  time  had  proved  the  truth  of 
her  mother's  words.  Mary's  weakness  had 
been  at  last  traced  to  its  real  origin — spinal 
disease.  Every  week  made  it  more  and 
more  evident  that  she  was  past  any  hope  of 
cure,  although  the  doctors  said  she  might 
linger  on  for  years  in  helplessness.  This 
decision  had  been  given  soon  after  their 
arrival  at  Avranches,  and  after  this  for  some 
time  Joan  went  back  to  her  dreaming  fits, 
and  to  abrupt  irritability  when  roused  out 
of  them ;  had  she  been  less  tenderly  dealt 
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with  she  might  have  become  soured  for 
life,  at  least  in  outward  manner.  It  is 
hard  to  say  how  many  tempers  have  become 
warped  from  living  in  an  unsympathetic 
atmosphere. 

Mary  Wentworth  had  learned  a  true 
wisdom  in  those  weeks  at  Auray,  and  Joan's 
temper  was  spared  the  irritation  of  snubs. 
The  house  at  Avranches  was  very  small,  but 
her  mother  contrived  to  give  Joan  a  tiny 
study  so  that  she  was  able  to  read  un- 
hindered ;  Joan  also  gave  May  a  daily  French 
lesson.  Little  by  little  this  home-life  at 
Avranches  had  become  very  dear  to  Joan. 
The  change  had  come  so  gradually  that  she 
could  scarcely  realise  that  once  she  had  felt 
awkward  and  ill  at  ease  if  she  were  left 
alone  with  Mary ;  certainly  she  now  looked 
forward  to  the  chance  of  getting  her  eldest 
sister  for  a  companion.  She  was  expecting 
her  this  afternoon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Went- 
worth had  just  started  for  England,  and 
Joan  was  again  left  in  charge  of  her  sister. 

She  stood  looking  across  the  sands  at  the 
weird  fortress-church,  wishing  so  much  that 
Mary  could  explore  its  wonders ;  a  dull 
rumbling  on  the  garden-path  roused  her. 
Nurse  was  pushing  Mary  in  a  sort  of  huge 
perambulator,  for  she  was  no  longer  able  to 
walk  the  short  distance  between  the  house 
and  the  end  of  the  garden. 

Joan  ran  to  meet  her,  and  very  soon  with 
Nurse's  help  she  had  established  her  sister 
very  comfortably  on  her  couch  in  full  view 
of  the  glorious  prospect  that  lay  beneath 
them. 

They  were  both  silent  at  first.  The  little 
journey  from  the  house  always  tired  Mary ; 
and  while  she  lay  resting  the  mist  suddenly 
lifted,  changed  into  a  golden  haze,  and  re- 
vealed far  away  behind  the  rock-fortress  a 
stretch  of  sunny  sea,  with  the  Breton  coast 
in  blue  distance. 

"  This  is  much  brighter,  much  more  spark- 
ling than  Brittany,"  Joan  said,  as  she  stood 
gazing  seawards,  her  eyes  shaded  by  her 
hand  ;  "  but  I  think  it  is  much  more  com- 
monplace. Something  in  those  gloomy- 
looking,  slate-fronted  houses,  and  the  dreary, 
treeless  landes,  with  their  mis-shapen  blocks 
of  stone,  had  a  great  fascination  for  me." 

Mary  smiled  up  at  her.  "  I  suppose 
Normandy  is  better  suited  to  a  common- 
place person  like  me,"  she  said.  "  I  fancy 
you  must  have  some  imagination  to  enjoy 
Brittany.  Don't  think  me  contradictory  if 
I  say  my  chief  impressions  are  that  Brittany 
is  very  dirty,  very  dull,  and  very  damp." 


"  Yes,  it  is  all  those  things  ;  but  then  the 
people  are  so  picturesque ;  and  so  far  as 
regards  the  peasants,"  Joan  said  thought- 
fully, "  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Normans 
are  much  cleaner  ;  they  are  certainly  much 
less  devout." 

Mary  sighed.  "  I  see  so  little  of  them," 
she  said,  "  that  it  is  perhaps  useless  to  give 
my  opinion ;  but  the  people  I  have  seen 
here  seem  so  bright,  they  remind  me  more 
of  Madame  Dupont ;  they  are  inclined  to 
make  the  best  of  everything,  whereas  the 
Bretons  always  look  sad ;  but  then  that  is 
of  course  a  common-place  reason,"  she  added 
laughing. 

Joan  kissed  her.  "  I  am  sure  it  is  much 
better  for  you,  dear,  to  be  here,"  she  said  ; 
"and  you  have  left  out  one  of  the  great 
advantages  this  place  has  over  Auray. 
Eugenie  is  such  a  much  better  cook  than 
Margot  was  ;  it  does  not  matter  what  we 
have  for  dinner,  it  is  always  nicely  cooked." 

"I  am  very  glad  you  have  found  one 
substantial  advantage.  You  are  so  unselfish 
that  I  have  sometimes  felt  afraid  that  you 
longed  to  be  back  in  Brittany  again."  She 
looked  questioningly  at  Joan. 

"  I  was  sorry  to  leave  it  at  first ;  I  liked 
that  old  chateau  and  the  wild  free  life  there, 
and  I  was  sorry  to  leave  Yves  and  Picard, 
and  above  all  dear  old  Madame  Dupont ;  but 
I  begin  to  see  what  I  dare  say  you  found  out 
long  ago — that  home  is  home  everywhere  ; 
one  carries  one's  own  happiness  wherever 
one  goes." 

"  You  certainly  do."  Mary  looked  fondly 
and  proudly  at  her  young  sister.  "  You 
see  now,  Joan,  that  mamma  and  I  were  right 
when  we  said  we  could  not  spare  you." 

"I  remember,"  Joan  said  slowly,  "you 
said  if  I  waited  my  way  would  be  shown 
me.  I — I  am  not  quite  sure,  you  know,  that 
I  do  enough  ;  very  soon  May  will  be  able  to 
take  my  place,  and  then  perhaps  I  shall  wish 
I  had  tried  to  fit  myself  for  a  teacher's  life ; 
my  idea  was  to  have  gone  into  a  French 
school  to  teach  English." 

"  It  will  never  be  too  late,"  Mary  said, 
"  supposing  that  it  is  necessary ;  all  I  say 
to  you  is,  wait  and  do  your  best  with  the 
present,  as  I  know,  dear,  you  do." 

Joan  seemed  not  to  hear,  she  was  gather- 
ing some  clustering  roses  and  buds  into  a 
bunch  for  Mary.  As  she  stooped  to  fasten 
the  flowers  into  her  sister's  dress  she  said  : 

"  I  used  to  wonder  how  you  could  know 
things,  living  shut  up  as  you  do,  and  seeing 
so  few  people,  for  it  seems  to  me  one  learns 
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a  good  deal  by  studying  other  people. 
When  I  told  mother  you  had  advised  me  to 
wait,  she  said,  '  Mary  has  had  more  experi- 
ence than  you  know  of,  Joan.'  Used  you  to 
go  about  much  before  your  illness  began  % 
you  used  not  to  be  ill  when  I  first  remember 
you." 

Mary  smiled,  but  she  did  not  answer, 
and  as  Joan  looked  at  her  sister's  face  she 
thought  how  sweet  and  fair  it  was,  and 
wondered  how  she  could  have  thought  it 
cold  and  repressive.  While  she  stood  think- 
ing Mary  spoke. 

"  What  mother  meant  is  different ;  it  was 
a  special  experience  I  had  ;  if  you  like  to 
listen  I  will  tell  you  about  it." 

Joan  sat  down  at  the  end  of  the  couch. 

"  I  was  about  seventeen  when  I  went 
away  to  pay  some  visits  with  our  father 
and  mother.  There  was  one  specially 
happy  fortnight  at  the  house  of  a  very  old 
friend  in  Scotland ;  Mr.  Murray  and  my 
father  had  been  schoolfellows,  but  they  had 
scarcely  seen  each  other  for  years;  there 
were  several  sons,  army  and  navy  men,  who 
were  all  away ;  the  youngest  son  was  at  home 
— a  clergyman.  I  remember  that  I  felt 
interested  in  him  before  I  saw  him,  for  his 
mother  told  us  he  was  so  good,  and  that  he 
was  going  out  to  join  the  earnest  workers  in 
South  Africa.  Well,  dear  Joan,  when  we 
came  away  from  Lidderbrae,  I  was  engaged 
to  Alick  Murray.  He  had  persuaded  both 
his  own  parents  and  mine  to  consent  to  the 
engagement,  and  you  can  guess  how  happy 
I  was."  Mary  stopped  for  a  few  minutes. 
"Perhaps  you  remember  how  very  ill  I 
became  when  you  were  eight  years  old." 

"Yes,"  Joan  said,  thoughtfully.  "I  re- 
member, you  were  ill  on  my  birthday." 

How  clearly  that  long-ago  time  came 
before  her,  when  she  had  felt  jealous  of  the 
care  and  attention  lavished  on  her  sick  sister, 
and  had  even  longed  to  be  ill  herself,  so 
that  she  might  be  nursed  by  her  mother, 
who  used  to  spend  all  her  time  in  Mary's 
room. 

"  I  believe  it  was  a  sudden  shock  I  had. 
I  was  up  early  one  morning,  and  was  look- 
ing at  the  newspaper  while  I  waited  for  our 
father  and  mother,  and  all  at  once  I  saw 
among  the  deaths — his  name.  I  believe  I 
fell  down  insensible.  I  was  ill  for  months 
after ;  it  was  so  long,  Joan,  before  I  could 
resign  myself  to  God's  will.  And  now, 
dear,  as  I  have  waited  on  from  year  to  year, 
feeling  that  that  special  happiness  of  loving 
and  being   loved  was  over  for  me,  I  have 


learned  to  be  thankful  that  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  marry  dear  Alick,  and  that  he  was 
spared  the  sorrow  of  finding  that  he  had 
married  a  crippled  wife." 

Joan  could  hardly  see  for  fast-springing 
tears.     She  got  up  and  kissed  Mary. 

"Perhaps — "  she  began;  but  her  sister 
interrupted. 

"  No,  dear ;  mamma  has  told  me  the 
truth.  She  seems  to  think  that  we  might 
have  known  sooner  what  was  the  matter 
with  me  if  I  had  gone  to  London  for  advice ; 
but  I  am  glad  that  I  did  not  know  it 
sooner." 

Joan  turned  away  ;  her  tears  fell  fast  on 
the  roses,  and  she  could  not  bear  to  let 
Mary  see  them.  At  last  she  kneeled  down 
beside  her  sister's  couch,  and  putting  her 
arms  round  her,  she  whispered  : 

"  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  known  all  this 
before !  Oh,  Mary,  how  hard  I  have 
been  to  you  !" 


CHAPTER  XXXY. 


A    PILGRIMAGE. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wentworth  brought  good 
news  with  them.  Willie's  great-uncle  had 
become  attached  to  the  young  fellow,  of 
whom  he  saw  a  good  deal  in  the  holidays ; 
already  he  had  kept  him  at  Pugby  some 
terms  beyond  the  time  he  had  fixed,  and 
still  there  was  no  suggestion  made  that 
Willie  should  do  as  Fred  had  done,  and  begin 
life  in  a  London  office.  Willie  rejoiced  at 
this.  He  was  unlike  his  brother,  much  fonder 
of  classics  than  of  figures,  and  he  cared 
very  much  for  out-door  life  and  country  air ; 
but  whenever  he  had  asked  his  uncle  what 
he  was  to  do  in  the  future,  he  had  not 
received  a  direct  answer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wentworth  had  spent  a 
few  days  at  Notley,  and  although  when  they 
returned  to  Avranches  they  said  nothing  to 
their  children  on  the  subject,  they  learned 
during  their  visit  that  but  for  Mrs.  John 
Wentworth' s  opposition,  Willie's  future 
would  have  been  long  ago  settled.  Before 
they  left,  old  Mr.  Wentworth  told  his 
nephew  that  he  intended  to  send  their  son 
at  any  rate  for  a  couple  of  years  to  Oxford ; 
the  rest  would  depend  on  his  success  there. 

Joan's  delight  at  this  news  was  enthu- 
siastic. 

11 1  am  not  silly  enough  to   think,"  she 
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said,  "  that  a  man,  if  he  chooses,  cannot  be 
thoroughly  cultivated  and  well  educated 
without  going  to  a  university ;  but  it  must 
be  so  delightful  to  take  in  your  knowledge 
among  such  associations,  and  to  feel  that 
you  are  sure  of  finding  congenial  companions 
in  such  a  place  of  learning." 

Her  father  laughed  at  her. 

"I  have  no  doubt  Willie  will  do  very 
well,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  am  afraid,  my  dear 
Joan,  the  greater  proportion  of  Oxford  youths 
are  not  quite  as  earnest-minded  as  you  seem 
to  think  them.  We  met  one,  by  the  bye, 
when  we  went  over  to  Oxford  with  Uncle 
John,  who  will,  I  hope,  be  a  useful  friend 
to  Willie ;  I  mean  your  friend  Augusta's 
brother,  John  Morris ;  he  seems  to  be  in 
earnest.  He  has  promised  to  come  over  to 
make  acquaintance  with  Willie  in  Sep- 
tember." 

"That  will  be  delightful,"  Joan  said. 
"  Did  you  hear  anything  about  Augusta  ?  " 

Mrs.  Wentworth  laughed.  "  Yes ;  we 
saw  her  at  Notley.  She  is  very  much  dis- 
appointed ;  she  asked  me  to  tell  you  that 
her  book  did  not  sell ;  and  though  she  per- 
sists in  writing  for  various  magazines  her 
papers  are,  I  believe,  always  sent  back  to 
her.  She  seems  to  think  there  is  some  pre- 
judice against  her  ;  it  is  evident  that  she  con- 
siders her  productions  deserve  a  better  fate." 

When  Joan  found  herself  alone  with  Mary 
she  said  : 

"  I  could  not  help  feeling  glad  just  now 
to  hear  that  about  Augusta.  Is  it  wicked, 
do  you  think  ?" 

"I  don't  quite  understand,"  Mary  said. 

"  Well,  I  mean,  you  know,  how  anxious  I 
was  to  be  of  some  use,  and  it  seemed  so 
hard  that  Celie  and  Augusta  had  each  found 
out  a  way  of  earning  something  while  I 
could  do  nothing." 

"  Say  that  you  thought  you  could  not," 
her  sister  interrupted. 

But  Joan  went  on,  staring  out  into  the 
garden  through  the  open  window  of  the 
room  in  which  they  were  sitting. 

"  Well,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  must  be 
only  a  delusion,  because  I  could  always  do 
better  than  Augusta  at  school,  and  yet  she 
was  evidently  much  cleverer  than  I,  if  she 
could  write  books  and  get  them  published. 
I  know  what  you  think,  Mary,  that  one 
ought  to  be  glad  if  people  can  do  better  than 
one  can  do  oneself,  and  I  was  very,  very  glad 
of  Celie's  success.  Dear  old  Celie  !  I  wish 
she  would  write  to  me  oftener,  though  ;  but 
it    was  quite  different  about  Augusta.      I 


really  do  not  think  it  was  envy,  Mary,  but 
it  felt  as  if  everything  must  be  going  topsy- 
turvy if  she  could  be  clever  enough  to  write 
a  book  worth  reading." 

"  No,  dear,  I  do  not  see  how  you  could 
have  envied  Augusta  Morris." 

"I  don't  know  that,"  Joan  said  stoutly. 
"  I  used  to  envy  her  at  school,  she  was  such 
a  favourite,  and  she  had  such  nice,  pretty 
ways.  Ah,  Mary  !  you  never  were  absent 
and  careless  and  untidy  ;  you  don't  know 
what  a  heap  of  giants  I  have  to  fight." 

Mary  put  her  hand  on  her  arm. 

"  We  cannot  judge  one  another,"  she  said 
gravely ;  "  remember  what  you  read  to  me 
yesterday.  I  tried  to  learn  it  by  heart. 
The  Christian  life  is  hidden ;  only  One 
knows  the  hidden  faults,  the  hidden  strug- 
gles, and  it  may  be,  God  willing,  the  hidden 
victories  of  a  life  hidden  in  Him." 

There  was  silence  after  this  ;  then  Mary 
said  :  "  I  can  hardly  believe  that  you  envied 
Augusta  her  manner." 

"  Ah,  but  you  can  scarcely  judge  of  her ; 
you  have  only  seen  her  as  a  grown-up  person. 
When  she  was  among  children  there  was  a 
fascination  about  her  that  was  quite  irresist- 
ible. Though  I  envied  her  the  gift,  I  felt 
the  power  of  it  as  much  as  anybody." 

"  Yes,"  Mary  said  ;  "  I  can  appreciate  her 
charm,  and  I  can  understand  her  influence 
over  ordinary  girls ;  but  you  are  so  un- 
worldly, Joan,  that  I  wonder  you  should 
care  for  such  a  worldly  advantage  as  man- 
ner ;  a  gift,  too,  that  is  so  often,  I  believe, 
linked  with  a  common-place  nature." 

"It  was  horridly  mean  and  small  of  me," 
Joan  sighed.  "  Oh,  Mary,  I  wonder  now 
any  one  could  put  up  with  me  in  those  days  ; 
I  was  horrid,  and  yet,"  she  said  musingly, 
"  left  to  myself  I  should  be  just  as  bad  and 
worse  now,  because  every  one  spoils  me  with 
kindness." 

The  door  opened  and  May  ran  into  the 
room  in  great  excitement. 

"  Make  haste,  Joan.  Father  says  he  will 
wheel  Mary  down  the  garden,  but  you  are  to 
come  this  minute.  Eugenie  says  the  pro- 
cession to  the  Mount  is  starting,  and  if  we 
go  down  to  the  wall  we  shall  soon  see  the 
pilgrims  go  over  the  sands." 

"  It  is  too  windy  for  Mary  to  be  out," 
Joan  said. 

"  Well,  never  mind,  you  must  come,"  said 
the  excited  child,  and  she  tried  to  drag  her 
sister  away.  "  Only  fancy,  Joan,  it  is  just 
like  the  crusades ;  Eugenie  says  every  man 
and  every  woman  has  a  red  cross  pinned  on 
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the  shoulder,  and  some  of  the  poor  things 
will  have  walked  all  the  way  from  Paris  to 
the  Mount.     Is  it  true,  do  you  think  1 " 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  Joan  said ;  "  there 
was  a  whole  column  about  it  in  the  French 
paper  yesterday.  The  pilgrimage  is  to  Notre 
Dame  sous  Terre ;  that  wonderful  under- 
ground chapel  in  the  Mount  we  told  you 
about,  Mary — Les  Gros  Piliers,  where  the 
black  Virgin  is.  How  splendid  it  must  be 
to  see  a  service  in  that  awful  old  place ! 
Perhaps  if  the  pilgrimage  is  still  going  on 
when  Willie  and  John  Morris  are  here  we 
shall  be  able  to  go,  May." 

May  clapped  her  hands  with  delight,  but 
she  was  a  practical  youug  person,  who  pre- 
ferred "  a  bird  in  the  hand,"  and  she  urged 
Joan  to  make  haste. 

"Don't  stop,  Joan,  please ;  papa  is  com- 
ing for  Mary,"  she  pleaded,  and  she  ran  off. 

Joan,  however,  would  stay  till  she  had 
seen  that  Mary  was  ready,  and  then,  snatch- 
ing up  her  own  hat,  she  ran  after  May. 

"We  should  see  more  from  the  Place, 
Joan,"  May  said ;  "  the  trees  don't  come  in 
our  way  there.  We  can  see  right  over  the 
Greves  quite  as  far  as  Pontorson ;  some  of 
the  pilgrims  go  from  there,  Eugenie  says, 
by  the  diligence,  and  of  course  all  the  Breton 
pilgrims  go  that  way." 

They  had  some  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
Place,  the  wind  was  so  violent ;  this  spot 
always  had  a  sad  interest  for  Joan,  as  the 
scene  of  an  English  king's  abasement  and 
degradation,  for  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  Henry  was  entirely  innocent  of  his 
chancellor's  murder,  much  as  one  may  believe 
in  the  truth  of  his  after  repentance.  May 
had  been  right  when  she  said  they  should 
see  better  here,  for  this,  the  ancient  site  of 
the  cathedral,  is  about  the  highest  point  in 
Avranches,  and  commands  on  the  left  the 
valley  of  the  Selune,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Seez  on  the  right.  Patches  of  corn-land  here 
and  there  showed  among  the  green  meadows, 
and  beyond  lay  the  wide-spread  sands  of  the 
Bay.  The  wind  blew  so  furiously  that  the 
girls  had  to  hold  their  hats  tightly  to  keep 
them  on  their  heads,  and  the  sand  was  drifted 
about  in  grey  moving  veils  over  the  waste. 

"How  can  they  find  their  way1?"  said  May; 
"  the  tracks  will  be  hidden  by  the  drift,  and 
they  will  perhaps  get  into  the  quicksands." 

"  They  will  have  guides,"  said  Joan;  "look, 
look,  May,  there  are  some  of  the  pilgrims, 
the  priest  at  their  head." 

"Ob,  and  there  are  women  in  that  cart, 
I  can  see  their  white  caps,"  May  cried  out, 


her  words  swept  away  by  the  wind  almost 
before  they  reached  her  companion. 

Down  so  very  far  below  them  the  pilgrims 
looked  like  a  struggling  band  of  flies  scattered 
over  the  immense  grey  plain,  but  they  did 
not  wander  aimlessly ;  they  went  on  in  the 
steps  of  their  leader,  far  apart  indeed,  and 
following  in  no  regular  order. 

All  at  once  they  came  to  a  standstill ;  a 
wave  of  sand  drifted  suddenly  over  them,, 
and  as  it  cleared  again  it  revealed  tiny 
black  specks,  blown  hither  and  thither  at 
the  wind's  fierce  will,  while  the  unhappy 
pilgrims  struggled  vainly  forward  in  pursuit 
of  their  flying  hats.  May  burst  out  laugh- 
ing and  clapped  her  hands.  The  cure's  hat 
had  been  the  first  to  fly,  and  was  blown  SO' 
far  in  the  direction  of  the  quicksands,  that 
he  evidently  feared  to  venture  after  it. 

"See,  see,"  May  cried,  "he  is  calling 
the  people  back ;  he  is  afraid  they  will  be 
swallowed  up.  I  should  like  to  see  one 
begin  to  sink  just  a  tiny  bit,  shouldn't  you, 
Joan?" 

"  You  horrid  child,"  Joan  said,  "  I  tell 
you  what  I  should  like  ;  I  wish  father  would 
take  us  on  pilgrimage.  Think  what  a  lot 
those  poor  people  will  have  to  tell  their 
children  when  they  get  home." 

A  stout,  rosy-cheeked  country-woman,, 
with  a  large  white  muslin  bow  in  front  of 
her  cap,  crossed  the  road  to  where  they 
stood,  and  putting  a  broad  brown  hand  on 
each  hip,  she  nodded  and  laughed  at 
May. 

"  Good-morning,  young  ladies,"  she  said ;. 
"  you  know  me.  I  am  Celestine ;  I  some- 
times come  and  help  your  cook  when  she  is 
busy.  Oh,  my  good  little  lady,"  she  said, 
"you  laugh  to  see  the  pilgrims  lose  their 
hats ;  ma  foi,  it  is  not  amusing  for  them. 
There  are  some  old  men  down  there  who 
have  come  from  far ;  they  are  so  poor  that 
they  must  walk  all  the  way,  and  it  will 
take  them  four  days — what  do  I  say,  my 
young  ladies  1 — it  will  perhaps  be  a  week  of 
weary  walking  before  they  see  their  homes 
again,  and  what  will  they  do  without  their 
hats?" 

"  Poor  men,"  Joan  said  ;  "  but  if  they  are 
so  very  poor,  Celestine,  how  do  they  live  on 
the  journey  1  Do  they  carry  their  provisions 
with  them?" 

The  woman  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Poor  souls,"  she  said,  "  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  crust,  that  is  enough  for  some  of  them. 
Believe  me,  young  ladies,  among  that  crowd 
those  who   have  a  few  pence  to  spare  will 
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eat  better  food  at  the  Mount  than  they  ever 
taste  at  home." 

"But" — Joan  felt  inclined  to  doubt  her 
broad-faced  informant,  though  Celestine's 
bright  blue  eyes  looked  truthful — "  if  they 
are  so  poor,  how  can  they  afford  to  go  to  the 
inns  at  the  Mount  1 " 

"  Hem,"  said  Celestine,  "  I  said  not  a 
word  about  the  inns,  Mademoiselle.  Mon 
Dieu,  those  inns  are  like  greedy  mouths 
that  swallow  up  unwary  travellers,  as  greedy 
as  the  quicksands.  No,  no,  young  ladies, 
there  is,  as  you  perhaps  know,  a  brotherhood 
at  the  Mount,  and  in  the  old  Refectory  of 
the  Monastery,  which  our  good  bishop  has 
purified  from  desecration,  there  will  be 
meals  served  all  through  the  pilgrimage  at 
the  smallest  possible  price.  I  am  told  that 
the  pilgrims  will  get  a  good  soup  for  two 
sous  the  plate,  and  I  ask  you,  Mademoiselles, 
what  more  is  wanted — a  plate  of  soup  and 
a  crust  of  bread  is  a  dinner  fit  for  a 
duke." 

Having  delivered  her  harangue,  Celestine 
put  a  broad  hand  over  her  eyes,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  study  the  slowly-moving  line  of 
stragglers  on  the  sands. 

"  Poor  men,"  she  said,  "  poor  grandfathers, 
they  will  get  rheumatism  for  certain ;  they 
will  perhaps  die,  for  it  may  pour  with  rain, 
and  it  is  certain  they  cannot  buy  new  hats. 
Ah,  Mon  Dieu,  I  am  sorry." 

"Celestine,"  said  May,  who  spoke  French 
now  as  easily  as  Joan  did,  "are  you  going 
on  pilgrimage  1 " 

Celestine  gave  her  a  broad  stare,  and  then 
shook  her  head. 

" Mafoi,  little  lady,"  she  said,  "you  will 
never  catch  me  on  such  an  errand.  What 
would  my  man  do,  I  wonder,  if  I  were  to 
leave  him  for  a  whole  day  %  Never  since  I  was 
married  have  I  quitted  Avranches.  When 
my  man  brought  me  here  from  Vire,  I  said 
to  him,  'Look  you,  Auguste' — the  young 
ladies  know  my  Auguste — he  cuts  up  wood, 
and  carries  luggage  in  the  service  of  Monsieur 
Wentworth." 

"Oh,  Joan,"  May  said  in  English,  "he  is 
the  humpbacked  porter  !  " 

"  Well,  young  ladies,"  Celestine  went  on, 
enchanted  to  have  found  such  attentive 
listeners,  "as  I  tell  you,  I  say  to  my 
Auguste  as  we  mount  the  hill  of  Avranches, 
1  Misericorde,  my  husband,  you  are  taking  me 
to  a  prison;  never  in  my  life  shall  I  go  down 
this  hill  once  I  have  climbed  it,'  and  my 
words  have  come  true ;  here  I  shall  stay  till 
the  end.    Besides,  Mesdemoiselles,  if  I  want 


to  go  to  the  Mount  to  visit  the  world-re- 
nowned chapel  of  Notre  Dame  sous  Terre, 
and  to  pay  my  devotions  at  her  altars,  it  is 
not  in  a  crowd  like  this,  among  many  who 
are  reprobates  and  good-for-nothings,  that  I 
would  go  ;  no  indeed,  I  would  not  rub  skirts 
with  some  of  the  women  yonder." 

"  But,"  Joan  said,  "  surely,  Celestine,  they 
must  be  good  and  devout  or  they  would  not 
take  such  a  long  journey  just  to  say  their 
prayers  at  the  Mount." 

Celestine  snapped  her  fingers  in  a  way 
that  reminded  Joan  of  Jean  Picard. 

"I  say  that  for  their  goodness.  Well, 
well,  young  ladies,  there  is  religion,  and 
there  is  also  fashion,  and  the  mania  of  doing 
all  that  others  do;  then  too  it  is  known 
that  devout  ladies  and  rich  travellers  give 
money  to  the  pilgrims  which  they  would 
never  think  of  bestowing  on  a  poor  woman 
like  me,  who  has  only  the  claim  of  working 
hard  for  herself  and  her  man.  Allez, 
Mesdemoiselles,  it  is  a  strange  cracked  sort 
of  world,  and  I  shall  not  mend  it  if  I  waste 
my  time  in  talk.  Adieu,  my  beautiful 
young  ladies." 

She  nodded  gaily,  and  left  them  to  watch 
the  pilgrims  still  toiling  over  the  waste, 
while  the  wind  howled  and  blew  yet  more 
fiercely  across  the  sands. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

all's  well  that  ends  well. 

"  Man  proposes,  and  God  disposes "  is  a 
wide-world  proverb,  and  when  the  autumn 
holidays  arrived  Joan  realised  its  truth.  John 
Morris  had  come  to  stay  at  Avranches,  but 
Mrs.  John  Wentworth  had  pressed  Willie 
so  much  to  spend  all  his  time  at  Notley  till 
he  went  up  to  Oxford,  that  he  wrote  home 
he  must  give  up  the  hope  of  seeing  them  for 
the  present.  He  did  not  say  that  his  aunt 
had  made  him  feel  keenly  the  expense  his 
uncle  had  undertaken  in  giving  him  a  college 
education  ;  she  had  written  to  him  in  a  tone 
that  made  him  sure  his  uncle  would  consider 
him  ungrateful  if  he  left  Notley  to  go  to 
Avranches. 

Poor  Willie  !  he  was  not  yet  nineteen, 
and  it  was  very  bitter  to  feel  that  he  must 
accept  these  obligations  and  be  grateful  and 
civil  to  his  uncle  and  aunt.  He  bore  his 
disappointment  silently ;  but  yet  his  father 
and  mother  gathered  what  had  happened 
from  the  depressed  letter  he  wrote  to  them. 
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They  were  alone  together  when  they  read 
it,  and  Mr.  "Wentworth  uttered  an  angry 
exclamation. 

"It  is  all  of  a  piece  with  her  treatment  of 
you  in  our  last  visit,"  he  said ;  "  I  could 
hardly  stand  it." 

"  Don't,  Frederick,"  his  wife  put  her  hand 
on  his  arm  ;  "I  am  sure  the  poor  woman  is 
out  of  health ;  that  kind  of  bitterness  is,  I 
believe,  as  much  a  sign  of  real  disease  as 
any  other ;  there,  dear,  do  not  say  what  you 
are  thinking,  you  might  perhaps  be  sorry." 

"Poor  Joan,"  her  father  said,  "this  will 
be  a  great  disappointment  to  her,"  and  he 
went  oif  to  find  her. 

It  was  winter  now,  the  holidays  were  over  ; 
John  Morris  had  paid  his  visit,  and  had 
gone  back  to  England.  He  had  become  a 
favourite  with  all  the  Wentworths ;  he  had 
been  shown  all  the  lions  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  a  whole  day  had  been  spent  at 
Mont  St.  Michel.  Her  father  had  taken 
charge  of  May,  and  he  and  Joan  had  greatly 
enjoyed  showing  the  old  fortress  to  John 
Morris. 

Now  life  had  fallen  into  its  usual  groove, 
but  that  happy  fortnight  was  fresh  in  Joan's 
memory. 

Somehow  her  dreaming  fits  had  come 
back,  and  to-day,  as  she  stood  leaning  her 
arms  on  the  wall  gazing  over  the  sands,  she 
gave  a  sudden  start  wTien  Mary  spoke  to 
her. 

She  looked  round  only  half-awake,  and 
she  saw  that  Mary  was  laughing. 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts,"  she  said; 
"but  I  can  tell  you  what  they  were,  you 
were  thinking  of  your  day  at  the  Mount, 
Joan." 

A  flush  came  into  Joan's  cheeks.  "  I  have 
had  several  days  at  the  Mount,  have  I 
not?" 

Then  as  she  looked  again  at  Mary,  she 
saw  how  sweet  and  tender  her  sister's  eyes 
looked.  Joan  stooped  down  and  hugged  her 
till  Mary  cried  out.  Then  releasing  her 
Joan  sat  down  beside  the  invalid,  who  lay 
almost  smothered  in  furs  and  wraps. 

"Yes,  I  was  thinking  of  that  day  you 
mean,"  she  said,  "but  I  was  puzzling  over 
one  special  part  of  it.  When  I  have  gone  to 
see  castles  and  places  with  Willie,  even  with 
papa,  I  have  felt  that  Willie  thought  me  a 
bore,  because  I  sometimes — not  always  now 
— tell  him  all  I  know  about  the  place ;  but 
that  day  at  Mont  St.  Michel,  I  didn't  seem 
to  want  to  talk  at  all;    I   seemed  only  to 


enjoy  everything,  and  to  wish  the  day  would 
go  on  for  ever." 

"And  did  John  Morris  talk  about  the 
history  and  the  legends  of  the  Mount  1 "  Mary 
said  mischievously. 

"No,"  said  Joan  dreamily,  "it  seems  to 
me,  do  you  know,  that  we  talked  chiefly  about 
Oxford — and — and  ourselves;  but  I  don't 
think  either  of  us  talked  much  except  when 
we  were  with  papa  and  May.  You  see  there 
is  such  a  wonderful  view  when  one  gets  up 
to  the  cloister  and  the  church.  Papa  didn't 
care  to  go  up  there  again,  and  one  can't 
talk  while  one  is  looking — it  somehow  makes 
one  think." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary  drily. 

"  I  dare  say  he  thinks  I  was  a  very  bad 
guide,"  the  girl  went  on,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  wall,  "and  now  he  is  back  in  England 
he  will  wish  he'd  gone  with  some  one  else, 
with  a  more  practical  person  who  would  have 
told  him  things;  do  you  think  he  will, 
Mary  1  "  she  fixed  her  large  dark  eyes  on 
her  sister. 

Mary  was  laughing. 

"  There  is  no  fear  you  will  ever  be  over- 
fat,  Joan,  if  you  can  manufacture  a  worry 
so  easily ;  I  should  rest  content  with  my 
happy  memory  of  the  day.  Don't  you  know, 
you  dear  goose,  that  no  one  who  is  not  very 
selfish  can  be  quite  happy  in  the  way  you 
describe? — unless  the  companion  of  such  a 
day  is  happy  too — certainly  not  a  sensitive 
mortal  like  you,  Joan.  I  am  sure  John 
Morris  enjoyed  himself." 

The  sound  of  footsteps  made  her  look 
across  the  grass  to  the  house.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wentworth  were  coming  towards  them,  look- 
ing very  grave  indeed. 

They  had  just  received  the  news  that  an 
ailment,  from  which  it  appeared  that  Mrs. 
John  Wentworth  had  long  suffered,  was 
pronounced  fatal,  and  that  probably  she  had 
not  many  weeks  to  live. 

These  weeks  fled  fast,  and  just  after 
Christmas  came  the  news  of  Mrs.  John 
Went  worth's  death,  and  from  Mr.  Went- 
worth an  urgent  request  that  his  nephew 
would  lose  no  time  in  going  to  Notley. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  right,"  Joan  said,  "  but 
it  seems  dreadful  for  papa  to  have  to  travel 
in  weather  like  this,  he  is  much  too  delicate," 
and  she  tried  to  warm  her  blue  fingers  at 
the  tall  white  earthenware  stove. 

The  shock  of  his  wife's  death  had  been 
too  much  for  Mr.  John  Wentworth ;  he 
was  so  very  ill,  that  although  his  nephew 
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was,  as  Joan  had  said,  still  in  delicate  health, 
he  felt  obliged  to  obey  the  summons,  and 
his  wife  decided  to  go  with  him. 

They  asked  Joan  to  drive  with  them  to 
Villedieu,  where  they  took  the  train,  and 
on  her  way  back  Joan  began  to  recall  the 


sister's  love,  and  then,  as  thought  travelled 
back  and  took  her  to  those  younger  years 
when  she  had  pined  so  sadly  for  want  of  a 
friend  to  whom  she  could  speak  as  it  were 
heart  to  heart,  she  saw  how  blind  she  had 
been,  and  how  mercifully  her  life  had  been 


first  time  that  Mary  had  been  left  in  her 
care,  and  how  awkwardly  she  had  shrunk 
from  the  idea  of  finding  herself  alone  with 
her  sister.  She  wondered  during  her  solitary 
drive  what  she  should  now  do  without  her 


A  penny  for  your  thoughts." — p.  536. 

ordered.  She  had  a  friend.  Her  love  for 
Celie  had  never  wavered,  but  Celie  had 
remained  in  England;  this  Christmas  for 
the  first  time  she  was  to  spend  her  holidays 


with  her  grandmother,  and  Joan  feared  that 
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Avranches  would  be  too  out  of  the  way  for 
a  few  days'  halt  on  her  journey  back.  And 
then  Joan's  thoughts  went  off  to  the 
joyous  meeting  that  must  have  taken  place 
between  the  happy  old  grandmother  and 
Celie. 

"What  a  little  festival  it  will  have 
been,"  the  girl  said  to  herself,  "  and  Marie 
Jeanne,  and  Pierrot,  and  Mousseline  all 
rejoicing  with  them.  Poor  Uncle  John,  I 
ought  not  to  grudge  him  a  little  bit  of 
father  and  mother  when  he  is  so  completely 
alone." 

She  was  so  absorbed  in  thought  that  the 
long  zigzag  way  up  to  the  town  seemed 
shorter  than  usual.  She  was  quite  surprised 
when  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  house-door 
which  opened  on  the  street. 

There  was  a  broad  smile  on  Eugenie's  face 
as  she  unfastened  the  clumsy  carriage-door 
and  helped  Joan  out ;  but  it  was  dark,  and 
the  girl  did  not  notice  it. 

As  she  was  turning  to  the  staircase,  how- 
ever, Eugenie  said  : 

"  I  was  to  ask  Mademoiselle  to  go  at  once 
to  the  drawing-room." 

"What  is  it?"  said  Joan  in  a  nutter. 
" Is  Miss  Mary  ill 3" 

Eugenie  had  gone  on  and  opened  the  door 
that  led  from  the  hall  into  the  pretty  sitting- 
room. 

Joan  stood  for  a  moment  dazed.  Mary 
was  lying  on  the  sofa  as  usual,  but  instead 
of  May,  some  one  with  dark  hair  sat  beside 
her  eldest  sister,  while  opposite,  with  one 
arm  round  May,  was  Madame  Dupont. 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Joan,  and  in  a  moment  her 
arms  were  round  Celie. 

"  Am  I  not  to  have  my  turn?"  said  Madame 
Dupont;  " though  indeed  if  I  did  not  meet 
you  here,  my  child,"  she  said,  as  soon  as 
Joan  had  ceased  hugging  her,  "  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  should  have  known  you." 

"Yes,  indeed,  you  are  changed,"  Celie 
said.  Taking  tier  friend  by  both  hands  she 
drew  her  to  the  light.  "How  handsome 
you  have  grown,  my  Jeanne !  "  and  then 
they  had  to  kiss  one  another  again. 
Joan  felt  in  a  mist. 

"How  did  it  all  happen?"  she  said  at 
last. 

"  It  was  your  good  mother's  plan,"  said 
Madame  Dupont.  "As  soon  as  her  journey 
was  decided  she  wrote  and  invited  us  to 
come  here  to  visit  you,  and  she  asked  us  to 
let  it  be  a  surprise  for  you." 

"That  was  why  you  were  packed  off  to 
Villedieu,"  said  Mary,  laughing  ;  "  anybody 


but  you,  Joan,  would   have  wondered  why 
you  should  go  such  a  long  cold  drive." 

Joan  was  looking  at  Celie.  The  girl  had 
not  changed  much  outwardly,  but  she  seemed 
so  much  older,  more  self-possessed. 

"  I  have  news  for  you,  Jeanne,"  she  said  ; 
"Valerie  and  Louise  Dumetz  are  both 
married.  I  passed  through  Pouen  on  my 
way,  and  I  saw  Madame  Henry  and  Made- 
moiselle Prage,  and  Angelique." 

"Dear  old  Angelique,  I  should  like 
to  go  and  see  her  some  day;  and  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  travelled  alone, 
Celie  % " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Celie  gaily,  "  it  is  I  who 
take  care  of  grandmamma  now  ;  she  is  quite 
under  my  charge ;  are  you  not,  grand- 
mamma?" 

"She  is  my  courier,"  the  old  lady  said; 
"  and  unless  I  keep  both  my  eyes  open  she  is 
my  banker  also,  aha ;  but  she  is  not  to  be 
allowed  to  do  just  as  she  pleases ;  you  will 
come  to  help  me  against  her,  will  you  not, 
my  Jeanne  ? " 

The  time  went  swiftly  by,  and  still  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wentworth  did  not  return.  Celie's 
holiday  was  nearly  over,  and  Joan  shrank 
from  parting  with  her  friend.  It  had  been 
delightful  to  have  a  companion  in  her  long 
walks,  and  the  two  girls  made  many  expe- 
ditions together,  leaving  Mary  to  be  cheered  • 
by  Madame  Dupont' s  gay  wisdom.  The  old 
lady  declared  that  she  felt  younger  than 
ever  now  that  she  had  Celie  again.  "She 
is  years  older  than  I,  if  you  will  only  believe 
it,"  she  said,  nodding  her  pretty  old  head. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wentworth  wrote  now  and 
then;  but  they  did  not  fix  any  date  for 
returning,  and  Joan  began  to  wonder  what 
was  happening ;  but  if  she  questioned  her 
sister,  Mary  only  said,  "Wait,  they  will 
write  and  tell  us  directly  there  is  anything 
to  tell." 

The  time  came  for  Celie  to  say  good-bye. 
Madame  Dupont  had  promised  to  go  part 
of  the  way  with  her  grandchild,  as  she  had 
a  visit  to  pay  in  Caen — and  when  both  their 
visitors  had  left  them  life  seemed  suddenly 
blank  and.  dull. 

"  Mary,"  Joan  said,  breaking  off  in  the 
midst  of  a  story  she  was  reading  aloud,  "  do 
any  ideas  come  into  your  head  about  Notley 
and  Uncle  Wentworth  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  one  can't  help  thinking  ; 
but  still  I  feel  that  possibly  things  may  go 
on  as  they  are.  Something  in  the  last  letter 
made  me  think  uncle  had  had  a  paralytic 
stroke,  and  if  he   is   still  affected  by  it,  it 
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may  not  be  possible  for  him  to  utter  any- 
thing while  he  lives." 

"  Oh  dear  me,"  Joan  said,  then  after  a 
gloomy  silence  she  went  on  reading. 

Another  period  of  suspense,  and  then  a 
letter  came  from  Mr.  Wentworth  to  Mary. 

"  There  will  not  be  any  news  in  that," 
Jean  said,  as  she  gave  it  to  her  sister. 
"Father  only  writes  amusing  letters."  She 
sighed,  for  she  had  felt  so  sure  of  news  that 
she  had  actually  gone  down  to  meet  the 
postman  in  the  nipping  February  wind. 

All  at  once  an  exclamation  startled  her, 
as  wishing  that  the  house  was  warmer,  she 
crouched  over  the  stove. 

She  turned  round  quickly.  Mary  lay 
back  among  her  pillows,  very  pale,  yet  with 
a  happy  smile  on  her  face. 

"  It  has  come,  Joan,"  she  said,  and  she 
held  out  the  letter. 

Joan  had  not  read  far  before  the  room 
seemed  to  be  going  round  with  her.  At  last 
the  lines  left  oif  twisting  themselves  together, 
and  she  saw  the  words  distinctly.  This  is 
what  she  read  : — 

"My  Dear  Girls, 

"Our  delay,  I  fear,  made  you 
anxious,  but  it  could  not  be  either  avoided 
or  explained.  For  some  time  my  uncle  was 
too  ill  to  be  left,  or  to  be  troubled  about 
business  matters ;  and  when  he  was  better 
he  wished,  in  fact  he  insisted,  that  we  should 
all  live  at  Notley.  Neither  your  mother  nor 
I  thought  this  advisable,  and  by  degrees  we 
have  arranged  matters  in  a  different  way. 
"We  have  therefore  settled  to  return  to 
Wentworth  Lodge — which  has  never  found 
a  tenant — and  we  have  promised  my  uncle 


that  we  will  spend  a  good  time  in  each  year 
with  him  at  Notley.  He  is  still  iJl  and 
helpless,  so  I  remain  with  him  at  present ; 
but  your  mother  and  Fred  will  soon  join 
you,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  get  Wentworth 
Lodge  ready  to  receive  you,  I  propose  that 
you  shall  leave  Avranches,  unless  indeed 
Joan  particularly  dislikes  coming  back  to 
England.  Good-bye,  my  darlings.  May  we 
all  meet  happily  in  the  dear  old  home ! 
"  Your  affectionate 

"Father." 

"Well,"  Mary  said  quietly,  "what  da 
you  say,  Joan;  do  you  still  wish  to  be  a 
teacher  % " 

Joan  looked  very  thoughtful. 

"It's  all  very  nice,"  she  said,  "and  of 
course  I  am  very  glad  for  everybody,  especially 
for  you,  dear,  who  need  so  many  comforts  ; 
but  I  hope  I  shall  not  lead  an  idle  life." 

"You  could  not,"  her  sister  said,  "and  I 
am  sure  no  one  need  be  idle  in  England — 
while  there  are  poor  children  to  clothe  and 
teach,  and  hospitals  and  workhouses  to  care 
for — dear  Joan,  I  believe  there  is  much  more 
work  of  this  kind  ready  than  there  are  girls 
willing  to  do  it." 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  teach 
poor  people  in  England,"  Joan  said.  "  I  got 
Celestine  to  show  me  how  to  make  soup  the 
other  clay — such  good  soup  too ;  if  some  of 
the  poor  people  up  at  Wentworth  could  only 
be  as  saving,  and  cook  as  well  as  Celestine ; 
but  I'm  afraid,"  she  sighed,  "  English 
peasants  don't  like  soup — they  would  call 
Celestine's  'water  bewitched.'  " 

"Well,  never  mind,"  Mary  answered;, 
"  depend  upon  it,  every  one  finds  out  in  time 
what  he  or  she  was  made  for." 
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(Slwtmiruj. 

HEN  we  wander  through  green  places  where  foam-flowers  are  interwreathing, 

When  we  sweep  the  sea's  deep  fallows  with  the  harrow  of  our  net, 
"When  our  only  sailing-paean  is  the  whisper  of  our  breathing, 

When  the  skies  and  stars  are  pallid,  when  the  strong  Sun-god  hath  set, 
Then  we  taste  the  impassioned  motion  of  our  wild  life  on  the  waters, 

Then  we  kindle  with  the   restless  hope  that  kindleth  fishermen, 
Floating  far  from  parching  ploughland  and  from  toil  and  tumult  seething, 

Floating  far  from  stifling  hovel  and  from  grey  wolf's  dreary  den; 
Then  we  wot  not  of  the  cities,  of  the  heresies  and  slaughters, 
Out  upon  the  Sea-god's  meadows  and  for  ever  in  his  ken. 


ii. 

$toQn-§j>dtixt$. 

When  the  Maiden  who  is  mistress  of  the  blue  night's  mazy  chorus 

Waxeth  weary  of  conducting  her  young  dancers  through  the  sky, 
When  we  draw  our  gleaming  nets  up  through  the  moonlit  path  before  us, 

When  we  count  the  red  and  silvern  fishes  as  they  pant  and  die, 
Then  like  burdens  wax  the  watches,  then  we  look  before  and  after, 

Then  our  spirits  wake  within  us  by  a  mystic  dread  opprest, 
Then  with  tenfold  trembling  passion  hopes  and  loves  of  life  rush  o'er  us. 

O  Earth-shaker,  thou  canst  shatter  every  mountain's  stony  crest, 
Thou  canst  empty  out  the  rivers,  thou  canst  shiver  roof  and  rafter, 

Only  on  thy  sleeping  sea  thou  pourest  out  a  great  unrest. 

in. 

glafom. 

To  the  watch  before  the  dawning  through  the  watches  still  we  ride  on, 

And  we  toil  benumbed  and  stark  within  our  curved  boat  almond-shaped. 
We  are  sick  in  soul  and  body ;  give  us  comfort,   O  Poseidon  ! 

Give, — or  art  thou  but  a  godhead  at  a  carven  festal  draped? 
We  are  watching  for  the  Dawning,  and  our  weary  spirits  wander 

Through  a  ghostly  sea  of  dream  where  float  the  dead  with  faces  drawn. 
Oh,  our  sea  is  very  lonely;  ne'er  an  island  to  abide  on, 

Though  we  hunger  for  a  haven  and  a  rich  Hesperian  lawn. 
Lo,  the  heaving  waters  glimmer  in  the  wan  light,  eastward  yonder ; 

Friend  of  Fishermen  we  know  not,  we  are  waiting  for  the  Dawn. 

Victor  Plarr. 


1  Gibbon  tells  of  ''Free  Laconian 
the  altars  of  Aphrodite  and  Poseidon. 


fishermen  who  in  the  ninth  century  of  our  era  still  ' '  sacrificed  on 
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^"E  shall  speak  this 
month  of  paint- 
ers who  stand 
quite  close  to  us 
in  point  of  time, 
and  from  whom, 
therefore,  it  is 
quite  impossible 
to  pick  out  any- 
single  figure  for 
special  notice. 
It  is  only  as  these  figures  gradually  fall 
back  into  the  perspective  of  time  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  judge  of  their  real  size  and 
importance,  and  we  must  leave  it  for  the 
future  to  decide  who  are  great  and  who 
are  not,  without  any  misgiving  as  to  the 
verdict  of  posterity,  conscious  only  that 
these  painters,  whom  we  are  privileged  to 
watch  at  their  work  in  our  midst,  just  like 
others  of  our  flesh  and  blood,  are  fast  trans- 
mitting to  distant  ages  the  life,  the  thought, 
and  the  beauty  which  breathe  within  and 
around  ourselves. 

For  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  the  art 
of  our  own  day  which  cannot  hang  about 
that  of  the  past.  We  feel  in  approaching 
it  from  the  study  of  other  ages,  as  we  do 
when  we  look  from  a  beautiful  flower  to  a 
beautiful  face.  We  never  think  which  is 
the  most  perfect  or  the  most  wonderful. 
But  while  we  can  only  weave  fairy  stories 
about  the  one,  we  really  know  from  our  own 
experience  something  of  that  which  lies 
behind  the  life  of  the  other,  we  can  guess 
its  story,  and  its  fate  may  one  day  become 
our  own.  And  it  is  just  so  with  the  art  of 
our  own  day,  be  it  music,  poem,  statue,  or 
picture.  We  know  from  what  elements  the 
artist  has  built  up  his  vision,  we  if  any- 
body should  have  sympathy  to  fathom  his 
meaning,  we  look  out  upon  Nature  with  the 
same  eyes,  and  when  we  look  within  our- 
selves we  find  the  same  dumb  cravings  to 
which  he  has  given  a  voice.  Every  one  has 
heard  of  the  old  alchemist's  aqua  regia,  the 
elixir  of  life ;  and  Roger  Bacon  told  the 
Pope  that  a  Sicilian  ploughman,  who,  finding 
a  phial  of  this  potable  gold,  and  thinking  it 
to  be  dew,  drank  it  off,  was  suddenly  trans- 
formed from  a  decrepit  old  man  into  a  fresh 
and  beautiful  youth.     But  we  have  learnt 


to  look  for  this  precious  liquid  not  in  the 
chemist's  retort,  but  within  unpretentious 
pages,  and  upon  a  simple  piece  of  canvas, 
where  painters  compound  it  of  substances 
far  less  costly  than  ores  and  gems.  A  beau- 
tiful picture  cannot  pass  into  our  veins,  but 
it  awakens  a  far  more  ethereal  sense  within 
the  brain.  It  touches  the  spirit,  it  enters 
into  the  thoughts  and  affections  like  the 
thread  in  some  fine  tissue ;  for  has  not  Keats 
written — 

' '  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever, 
Its  loveliness  increases  ;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness  ;  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 
Full  of    sweet  dreams  and  health  and   quiet 


breathin< 


I. 


When  Frederick  Walker  died  in  the 
summer  of  1875,  at  the  little  town  of  St. 
Milan's  in  Perthshire,  of  a  cold  caught  on 
one  of  his  favourite  fishing  excursions,  every- 
body felt  that  one  of  the  most  interesting 
figures  on  the  stage  of  English  art  had 
vanished,  to  leave  a  place  which  no  one  else 
could  fill.  He  certainly  began  life  quietly 
enough,  and  made  no  stir  in  the  world  for 
many  long  years  ;  yet  dying  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five  he  was  already  famous.  And  that 
fame  has  gone  on  increasing.  Only  the  other 
day  upwards  of  .£1300  was  given  for  one  of 
his  water-colour  drawings  a  few  inches  square, 
and  the  National  Gallery  has  just  added  his 
name  to  their  roll  of  English  Painters.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  universal  admiration  ? 

He  was  born  in  Marylebone  on  the  26th 
of  May,  1840,  less,  therefore,  than  half  a 
century  ago.  As  the  son  of  an  artistic 
designer  in  jewellery,  he  passed  the  first 
years  of  his  life  in  an  atmosphere  favourable 
to  his  new  career.  He  went  to  school  at 
the  North  London  College,  and  used  his 
pencil  much  more  than  his  grammars,  but 
he  does  not  seem  at  that  time  to  have  drawn 
in  any  way  remarkably.  Indeed  the  first 
landmark  we  note  in  the  development  of  his 
gifts  is  his  studies  at  the  British  Museum, 
where  we  find  him  copying  very  seriously 
from  the  Antique  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Hundreds  of  boys — and  girls  too,  for  matter 
of  that — younger  much  than  he,   spend    a 
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great  deal  of  chalk  and  paper  and  bread 
crumb  in  our  sculpture  galleries  every  year ; 
but  Walker  as  he  sat  at  his  easel  saw  before 
him  more  than  the  cold  mutilated  marble, 
which  he  was  drawing  with  all  his  will.  He 
pierced  behind  these  frozen  images  of  the 
old  Greek  life,  these  marble  ''men  and 
maidens/'  who  cannot  move  or  speak  or 
smile ;  and  he  gazed  into  that  beautiful 
world  which  they  silently  mirror.  And  in- 
stead of  wishing  to  recall  what  has  vanished 
for  ever,  he  learnt  the  true  lesson  which 
ancient  art  should  ever  teach  us :  "  Go  thou 
and  do  likewise."  Not  that  he  ever  thought 
of  wearing  a  Greek  mask  over  an  English 
face ;  he  was  too  true  an  artist  to  tolerate 
a  sham,  or  even  to  look  back  regretfully 
to  some  old-world  ideas,  while  Nature  bade 
him  snatch  her  living,  fleeting  message 
But  he  may  well  have  felt  that  these  old 
marbles  were  antique  only  in  name,  that  the 
men  who  had  wrought  them  stood  in  spirit 
at  his  side,  and  that  to  steep  his  art  in  that 
spirit  was  the  surest  antidote  against  idolatry 
of  the  letter. 

For  a  time,  however,  his  dreams  were  dis- 
turbed by  a  hard  waking  reality — the  neces- 
sity in  his  friends'  opinion  of  doing  something 
for  his  livelihood.  An  uncle  found  him  a 
place  in  an  architect's  office,  where  he  stayed 
for  eighteen  months.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  was  back  in  his  old  haunts,  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  spending  his  evenings 
at  a  master's  in  Newman  Street,  where  he 
could  draw  from  the  life.  When  he  joined 
the  Academy  schools  he  showed  pretty  clearly 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  painter, 
but  there  still  remained  the  "bread-and- 
butter"  question.  Happily,  however,  lie 
found  a  solution  after  his  own  kind.  He 
began  to  draw  for  the  publishers,  and  though 
he  had  little  talent  for  telling  a  dramatic 
story  with  the  incident  and  the  rnise-en-scbne, 
such  as  authors  like  them,  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  Walker,  besides  illustrating 
many  of  Miss  Thackeray's  books,  whose  deli- 
cate and  transparent  style  he  was  well  fitted 
to  interpret,  became  somewhat  intimate  with 
her  father,  himself  an  artist,  then  the  editor 
of  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  names  in  our  literature.  Thacke- 
ray's health  was  failing  at  this  time,  and 
Walker  went  and  sat  by  his  bedside  while 
he  gathered  his  ideas  for  the  illustrations  of 
one  or  two  of  the  former's  minor  novels. 
And  though  no  two  men  seem  at  first  sight 
to  have  less  in  common — Walker  with  his 
grave  sweet  sense  of  beauty  in  the  humblest 


things,  Thackeray  with  his  fanciful  bitter 
mockery  for  the  gilded  shams  of  modern  life 
— the  novelist,  who  could  command  the  most 
exquisite  pathos,  and  by  a  single  touch  turn 
our  laughter  into  tears,  was  undeniably  in 
sympathy  with  his  illustrator  in  his  shorter, 
slighter  stories,  Philip  and  Denis  Duval,  the 
only  ones  for  which  the  latter  drew. 

Walker  really  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
short  life  in  this  work  of  finding  pictorial 
expression  for  other  men's  thoughts,  and  it 
had  the  effect  of  inducing  him  to  use  "  black 
and  white"  largely  for  the  expression  of  his 
own.  Though  he  felt  at  first  strangely  out 
of  place  among  the  clever  facile  illustrators 
of  the  day,  he  soon  learnt  to  make  the 
art  thoroughly  interpretative  of  his  own 
genius — patient,  tender,  simple — in  a  word, 
caressing. 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  meditating  higher 
flights.  He  soon  made  himself  a  name  as  a 
painter  in  water-colour.  He  had  of  course 
greater  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  use  of 
oils,  and  he  is  said  never  to  have  thoroughly 
mastered  them,  novel  and  beautiful  as  was 
his  workmanship.  The  fact  is,  that  his  work 
for  the  publishers  gave  him  a  strong  taste 
for  the  use  of  black  and  white,  and  for  long 
he  adhered  chiefly  to  this  simple  medium 
for  the  expression  of  his  thoughts,  although 
he  had  actually  sketched  the  very  designs 
of  many  of  the  pictures  which  afterwards 
brought  him  so  much  honour.  But  as  these 
pictures  really  contain  the  message  of  his  art, 
we  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  the  artist  by 
devoting  a  few  words  specially  to  them. 

There  were  two  or  three  currents,  so  to 
speak,  in  Walker's  art,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  would  ultimately  have  determined 
the  course  of  the  stream.  But  one  main 
motive  probably  underlay  all  his  efforts, 
that  of  arresting  the  ever-shifting  kaleido- 
scope of  human  and  natural  life  at  the 
moment  when  it  displayed  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity and  beauty  of  form  and  colour.  When 
we  add  that  he  never  sought  for  material 
beyond  every-day  English  life,  that  he  loved 
and  excelled  in  the  representation  of  what 
the  French  c&W plein  air,  and  that  he  possessed 
a  rare  sense  of  that  beauty  which  we  call 
grace,  especially  the  grace  of  form,  we  have 
named  the  boundaries  of  that  art.  But 
within  these  limits  how  freely  he  moves ! 

He  sees  an  English  maiden  watering  in 
her  garden,  and  he  spins  thereon  the  daintiest 
of  little  poems,  pearly  as  the  dew  and  fra- 
grant as  the  perfume  of  her  flower-beds.  But 
you  feel  that  he  means  her  to  be  and  has 
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made  her  the  fairest  flower  of  all ;  to  the 
dreamy  pleasure  awakened  in  you  by  that 
pretty  sight  he  has  given  visible  embodiment. 
You  cannot  look  at  his  picture  without  a 
thrill  of  delight  in  things  so  innocent  and 
fair.  And  that  delight  is  the  result  of 
more  than  an  association  of  ideas  which 
will  often  cause  us  almost,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, to  find  keen  enjoyment  in  a  poor 
daub  for  the  sake  of  the  memories  which  it 
enshrines.  Because  Walker  has  seized  the 
essential  truth  and  beauty  of  the  scene  as 
far  as  these  can  be  interpreted  by  line  and 
•colour,  and  we  have  a  right  to  feel  again 
the  old  charm  before  this  re-creation  of 
Nature. 

This  wonderful  gift  of  painting  the  kernel 
•of  Nature's  nuts — if  the  expression  be  allow- 
able— was  never  better  shown  than  in  his 
famous  picture  of  The  Bathers,  a  group  of 
sporting  boys,  some  in  and  some  out  of  the 
water,  on  the  banks  of  a  wooded  stream, 
when  the  sun  of  a  summer's  afternoon  slants 
across  the  landscape  and  tinges  light  and 
shadow  with  vaporous  colour.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  picture  but  water  and  foliage, 
and  the  cool  flesh  of  these  frisking  forms, 
no  story,  no  sentiment,  but  the  very  spirit 
of  physical  health  and  happiness  has  found 
expression  through  the  painter's  fingers.  A 
weak  man  would  have  instinctively  avoided 
so  simple  and  common  a  scene  as  a  company 
of  bathing  boys  in  an  English  river  ;  a  clever 
painter  of  genre  might  easily  have  vulgarised 
what  he  saw  by  insisting  on  trivial  details, 
which  are  generally  the  first  to  catch  the 
eye.  But  Walker  grasped  at  once  the  grace 
and  dignity  which  lie  behind  a  first  glance. 
The  poor  boy  in  his  London  haunts  is 
often  a  sorry  sight ;  we  see  him  too  often, 
indeed ;  in  fact,  we  do  not  wish  to  see 
him  in  art.  Sordid  clothes,  squalid  streets, 
and  a  wretched  home,  why  should  a 
painter  go  out  of  his  way  to  seek  what 
is  unclean  and  ugly  %  But  Walker  knew 
that  you  have  only  to  lift  him  from  the 
mire,  and  to  set  him  in  the  bosom  of  beau- 
tiful Nature,  to  see  in  him  once  more  such 
visions  as  the  old  Greek  sculptors  hewed 
from  the  sleeping  marble.  And  mark,  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  shallow  sentiment  in  his 
vision ;  Walker  does  not  require  to  sugar 
his  art ;  he  does  not  make  his  boys  other 
than  what  they  are,  healthy  and  happy. 

For  when  he  touched  a  more  solemn  chord, 
he  never  did  so  at  the  expense  of  truth.  We 
can  see  the  truth  of  this  statement  in  two 
pictures,  The   Plough   and  the   Harbour   of 


Refuge,  the  first  of  which  may  be  said  to 
celebrate  the  dignity  of  labour,  and  the 
second  the  beauty  of  repose.  Both  exhibit 
Walker  in  the  rdle  of  the  "  English  Millet," 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  his  parts 
as  a  painter.  But  as  we  have  already  talked 
about  Millet's  work  in  the  realm  of  art,  we 
need  only  to  note  two  essential  points  of 
difference  between  them.  The  Englishman, 
in  the  first  place,  was  more  intent  than  the 
Frenchman  upon  producing  a  wTell-ordered  and 
beautiful  design.  The  Frenchman  was  more 
anxious  than  the  Englishman  to  preserve 
with  unswerving  fidelity  the  reality  of  what 
he  saw.  Both  were  true  artists,  but  Millet 
was  most  in  earnest  about  truth,  Walker 
most  in  earnest  about  beauty. 

And  the  second  point  of  difference  is  con- 
nected with  the  first.  Millet  was  stern  and 
sad  like  his  hero,  Michael  Angelo,  Walker 
was  a  true  Greek  in  his  buoyancy  and  cheer- 
fulness. His  sky  is  never  wholly  overcast. 
The  sun  is  in  the  heavens  and  the  flowers 
are  springing  about  our  feet  when  the 
shadows  are  falling  fast  in  the  life  within. 
That  is  Walker's  instinctive  tribute  to 
Nature,  who  laughs  as  children  laugh  even 
through  their  tears. 

Nor  shall  we  do  wrong  to  see  in  Walker's 
cheerfulness  the  reflex  at  least  of  his  per- 
sonal success.  Fame  came  halting  after 
Millet  just  before  he  reached  his  journey's 
end,  too  late  to  sweeten  his  lot.  It  met 
Walker  in  the  morning  of  life  and  never 
left  his  side.  Unhappily  he  was  cut  off 
just  as  the  fruit  was  setting  after  the 
gracious  promise  of  spring.  He  was  gaining 
a  more  complete  command  of  technique,  a 
deeper  insight  into  human  emotions — wit- 
ness a  most  powerful  picture  of  a  condemned 
woman,  At  the  Bar — when  a  cold  caught 
fishing  struck  hirn  down.  In  a  few  days  he 
was  gone.  He  left  behind  him  not  only 
a  great  and  growing  reputation,  but  also  a 
dearly-loved  name  among  his  friends. 

He  was  quiet,  it  is  true,  and  sensitive, 
and  very  reserved  about  his  art ;  he  would 
not  work  while  others  were  standing  near, 
and  he  could  not  bear  criticism ;  for  he  had 
one  of  those  sympathetic  natures  which 
cannot  do  themselves  justice  when  they  feel 
the  chill  air  of  indifference  or  hostility.  But 
he  was  warm-hearted  and  very  loyal,  and  he 
had  a  sense  of  humour  which  made  him  a 
delightful  companion.  His  caricatures  too 
show  that  he  possessed  the  rare  gift  of  being 
able  to  laugh  at  himself.  I  have  seen  a  very 
funny    sketch,  in  which  ventre  a  terre,  and 
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attired  in  a  large  check  suit,  he  himself,  a 
ridiculously  small  man  but  a  keen  sports- 
man, endeavours  vainly  to  overtake  the 
Scotch  Express  in  the  fishing  season.  He 
always  enjoyed  a  sly  hit  at  the  Cockney 
fisherman,  a  character  which  he  evidently 
recognised  in  himself. 

II. 

A  happy  accident  connects  "Walker,  the 
painter  of  the  human,  with  Lavvson,  the 
painter  of  the  natural  world,  for  both  were 
seers  of  new  visions — their  only  title  to  a 
place  in  these  pages.  Lawson  was  some 
ten  years  younger  than  his  friend,  and  it 
was  the  elder  who,  after  the  establishment  of 
his  own  fame,  strongly  advised  his  young 
friend  to  give  up  the  large  canvases  of 
which  he  was  so  fond,  and  to  take  up  the 
small  studies  from  Nature  in  which  he  had 
already  excelled,  and  which  first  indeed  led 
to  an  appreciation  of  his  genius. 

And  the  story  affords  us  a  capital  text 
for  the  few  remarks  that  we  have  to  make 
about  Lawson.  This  ambition  which  Walker 
wisely  curbed  without  absolutely  checking 
it — as  a  rider  who  makes  his  horse  feel  the 
bit  without  wishing  to  diminish  his  pace — 
is  the  key  to  the  painter's  personal  character, 
and  also  to  the  character  of  his  art.  Cecil 
Lawson  was  the  son  of  a  portrait  painter, 
and  breathed,  therefore,  like  Raphael  and 
Mozart,  the  atmosphere  of  his  future  career 
from  earliest  childhood.  We  hear  of  him 
with  brushes  in  his  hand  soon  after  he  could 
walk ;  by  the  age  of  four  he  was  producing 
quite  credible  copies  of  the  pictures  which 
took  his  fancy.  When  he  came  as  a  boy 
with  his  family  to  London,  he  wandered  con- 
stantly away  to  Hampstead,  of  which  place 
he  was  very  fond,  spending  the  whole  day 
among  the  hedgerows  painting  enthusias- 
tically in  the  presence  of  Nature.  But  though 
his  genius  was  precocious  it  did  not  develop 
rapidly.  The  reader  may  remember  that 
when  Rossetti  wrote  his  incomparable  poem 
The  Blessed  Damozel — still  a  boy  in  his  teens 
— he  was  labouring  painfully  at  the  elements 
of  his  art.  The  old  proverb  Foeta  nascitur, 
non  Jit  (the  poet  is  born,  not  made),  does  not 
hold  of  any  artist,  and  least  of  all  could  it 
be  affirmed  of  the  landscape  painter,  who 
depends  upon  the  accumulation  of  a  vast 
number  of  observations  for  a  free  and 
original  exercise  of  his  art.  Turner,  as  we 
have  seen  already  in  these  pages,  was  a  long 
time  in  coming  to  his  maturity,  and  Lawson, 
though  he  was  dead  before  he  reached  the 


age  at  which  Turner  took  the  lead  among 
his  fellow-painters,  had  also  to  serve  a  long 
and  in  his  case  a  painful  apprenticeship. 
We  shall  see  in  a  moment  how  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  he  leapt  into  fame. 

Lawson  went  to  school  with  those  great 
teachers  whose  doors  are  always  open  and 
whose  voice  is  never  hushed.  He  haunted 
the  companionship  of  the  dead  masters,  he 
knew  our  galleries  by  heart.  When  he 
chose  to  break  his  habitual  silence  about  his 
art,  he  could  talk  about  the  old  landscapists, 
says  one  who  knew  him,  like  few  men  living. 
But  we  must  not  think  of  him  as  an  anti- 
quary. He  did  not  love  old  pictures  because 
they  were  old,  but  because  he  found  in  them 
something  ever  new. 

People  said  that  his  pictures  looked  as  if 
they  had  come  out  of  the  National  Gallery  ; 
and  certainly  he  had  given  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  what  may  be  called  the  scholarship 
6f  painting.  But  he  studied  bygone  painters 
as  soldiers  study  bygone  battles,  because  he 
wanted  to  win  triumphs  worthy  to  rank  with 
those  of  old ;  and  if  some  of  his  earlier 
pictures  would  seem  at  home  at  Trafalgar 
Square  because  of  their  similarity  in  manner 
to  the  old  masters,  many  of  his  later  pictures 
are  worthy  of  hanging  there  because  of  a 
far  deeper  resemblance  in  spirit,  which  will 
ensure  them  a  place  there  as  masterpieces  of 
their  own  age.  Yet  Walker's  advice  to  go 
back  to  the  country  lanes  and  paint  small 
canvases  had  an  excellent  effect  upon  the 
young  artist ;  it  gave  him  that  intimacy 
with  natural  beauty  on  a  very  small  scale, 
and  that  love  of  English  scenery,  which  mark 
his  best  work. 

It  is  time  now  to  say  something  about  his 
art  as  a  whole.  Cecil  Lawson  differed  from 
the  great  mass  of  our  living  landscape 
painters  in  his  restless  anxiety  to  achieve 
that  most  precious  quality  of  all  true  art 
which  we  know  as  style.  Unlike  most  of 
his  contemporaries,  who  were  bent  merely 
on  discovering  some  hitherto  unnoticed  fact 
or  aspect  of  Nature,  and  of  translating  this 
on  to  their  canvas  in  the  cleverest  possible 
way,  with  all  the  resources  that  modern 
experience  and  practice  has  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  any  one  who  is  ready  to  make  them 
his  own,  Lawson  wanted  to  put  himself — 
his  own  impressions,  his  sense  of  beauty, 
even  his  mood,  whether  it  were  sad  .or  gay 
— into  his  pictures.  He  felt  that  Nature  is 
necessarily  a  thousand  times  more  beautiful 
than  art,  and  that  to  snatch  her  tints  from 
your  palette  as  you  would  match  the  colour 
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of  one  stuff  with  that  of  another,  is  to  fail 
miserably  in  the  task  of  interpreting  the 
impression  you  have  yourself  received  from 
a  landscape. 

If  the  author  is  to  write  a  novel  which 
will  be  worth  reading,  he  or  she  must  have 
seen  in  people  and  in  life  something  that 
we  never  noticed  before.  The  treasure  has 
always  been  lying  there,  but  it  wanted  the 
quick  sight  of  genius  to  pick  it  up  and  to 
realise  it  for  the  sake  of  mankind.  And  it 
is  just  the  same  with  the  painter  as  with 
the  novelist.  Only  the  gift  of  seeing  new 
things  in  Nature  is  not  recognised  amongst 
the  mass  of  us  so  quickly  as  the  gift  of 
seeing  new  things  in  ourselves.  Most  people 
know  a  good  story  sooner  than  they  know  a 
good  picture,  and  so  Lawson's  genius  was 
for  a  time  neglected. 

To  understand  his  aims  we  must  remember 
that  English  landscape  painting  had  entered 
before  his  time,  and  is  indeed  still  passing 
through,  a  critical  stage.  The  old  order  has 
changed  and  is  giving  place  to  the  new. 
We  may  compare  this  change  to  that  which 
is  taking  place  in  society.  In  both  cases 
there  has  been  a  sudden  and  enormous  in- 
crease of  wealth,  unaccompanied  by  a  clear 
perception  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
received  it  of  how  it  ought  to  be  employed. 
To  be  richer  than  you  were,  whether  in  money 
or  in  knowledge,  is  to  have  more  power  than 
you  had  before — more  power  both  for  good  and 
evil,  not  by  any  means  necessarily  for  good. 

Think  of  the  man  who  has  suddenly  made 
his  fortune,  and  furnishes  his  new  house  in 
the  costliest  fashion,  but  in  the  worst  taste. 
He  is  certainly  no  better  off  than  he  was. 
Think  of  the  peasants  all  over  Europe  who 
have  given  up  making  and  wearing  their  own 
appropriate,  durable,  and  beautiful  clothes 
to  dress  in  machine-made  cottons,  which 
neither  last  nor  protect  them  from  heat  and 
cold,  nor  look  half  so  pretty  as  their  old 
stuffs.  The  change  in  spite  of  this  is  real 
progress,  only  they  have  not  reaped  its 
benefits.  And  just  in  the  same  way  the 
landscape  painter  of  to-day,  who  knows  in- 
finitely more  about  Nature  and  can  express 
his  ideas  far  more  fully  than  the  old  masters, 
is  often  dazzled  and  betrayed  by  his  know- 
ledge and  power  into  painting  a  picture 
which  contains  much  less  truth  and  much 
less  beauty  than  theirs.  It  is  so  easy,  as  we 
all  know,  to  imitate  a  single  object — a  stone, 
a  leaf,  even  a  flower — to  learn  by  heart  as 
it  were  a  single  stanza  of  the  great  poem, 
and  so  hard  to  look  at  Nature  as  a  whole 
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till  you  have  drunk  in  her  spirit,  till  the 
thousand  truths  which  break  upon  the  eye 
in  gazing  at  a  landscape  have  filtered  through 
the  brain  of  a  painter,  and  issue  in  a  single 
draught  of  pure  and  balanced  beauty  from 
the  point  of  his  brush. 

Lawson's  mission,  so  to  speak,  was  the 
reconciliation  of  the  newly-acquired  riches 
with  the  old  high-breeding  of  the  landscape 
painter.  No  one  could  have  been  more  open 
to  the  new  ideas  than  he.  He  loved  to  paint 
those  little  pieces  of  still-life,  the  haunts  of 
bees  and  birds,  which  William  Hunt  rendered 
with  such  exquisite  tenderness  and  care. 
Indeed  many  of  his  early  drawings  were 
passed  off  by  the  dealers  as  Hunt's  pro- 
ductions, as  Lawson  afterwards  discovered 
to  his  indignation.  No  one  who  has  ever 
seen  his  masterpiece,  The  Minister's  Garden, 
can  forget  the  superbly  painted  hollyhocks 
which  rise  in  wild  profusion  from  the  fore- 
ground, and  softly  frame  the  glowing  dis- 
tance. His  water-colour  studies  of  their 
foliage  and  blossoms  were  not  a  whit  less 
beautiful,  and  my  reader  may  have  noticed 
with  what  delicacy  of  feeling  and  touch  Mrs. 
Cecil  Lawson,  his  widow,  continues  in  this 
respect  her  husband's  traditions. 

Then,  again,  he  loved  to  bury  himself  in 
the  lovely  scenery  which  lies  around  London. 
No  one  had  ever  sung  the  glories  of  the  hop- 
field  before  he  came,  and  painted  the  rich  and 
rolling  beauty  of  Kent,  the  fairest  county  in 
all  the  island,  the  garden,  as  it  has  been 
called,  of  England.  No  one  had  ever  breathed 
upon  canvas  the  breezy  freshness  of  our 
southern  downs,  the  smooth  sharp  folds  of 
their  grassy  slopes,  their  nestling  hamlets 
and  merry  windmills,  their  ceaseless  pano- 
rama of  cloud  and  sunshine. 

And  this  reminds  us  of  another  feature  in 
his  landscape  hardly  less  pronounced  than 
his  love  of  home  scenery — I  mean  the 
grandeur  of  his  skies.  Lawson  resembled 
those  who  have  renovated  French  landscape 
in  the  importance  which  he  assigned  to  his 
skies,  just  as  he  resembled  them  in  his 
devotion  to  the  beauties  of  his  own  country, 
though  he  himself  was  quite  unconscious 
of  the  likeness.  His  skies  always  strike 
the  key-note  of  his  pictures.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  indeed  must  be  true  of  every 
landscape,  inasmuch  as  in  Nature  the  light 
itself,  which  is  the  source  of  all  appearances 
and  of  our  own  vision,  comes  from  above. 
We  should  see  nothing  were  it  not  for  the 
sun,  and  perhaps  few  people  are  aware  how 
changing   is   the   colour   even   of  the  most 
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positive  tints  out  of  doors.  But  it  is  quite 
a  new  idea  for  painters  to  grapple  first  with 
the  subtlest,  the  most  shifting,  and  most 
immaterial  of  Nature's  facts,  and  to  look 
only  in  the  second  place  at  the  solid  earth 
with  its  constant  forms  and  palpable  masses. 
Constable  had  opened  this  new  way  fifty 
years  before  Lawson  came  into  the  world, 
but  strangely  enough  it  was  in  France  rather 
than  in  England  that  the  idea  was  taken  up. 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  picture 
which  he  bequeathed  to  the  National  Gallery, 
and  we  shall  see  Lawson  in  yet  another  light. 
It  is  called  The  August  Moon,  and  carries 
us  away  in  spirit  to  the  solemn  "  tranced  " 
woodlands  in  the  depth  of  a  summer's  night. 
No  companion  save  the  tall  straight  scented 
firs,  not  a  rustle  in  their  still  drooping  tufts 
of  foliage.  Nothing  to  accentuate  the  fore- 
ground, where  the  shadows  are  dark  and 
impenetrable.  But  lift  your  eyes  and  let 
them  wander  to  the  scene  beyond.  Lawson 
has  the  feeling  of  a  great  landscape  painter 
for  the  mystery  of  distance.  He  is  very 
happy  here  in  his  middle  distance.  The 
meanderings  of  the  valley-river,  the  ghostlike 
forms  of  the  drinking  cattle,  the  clumps  of 
low  trees  detached  against  the  dim  white 
atmosphere,  and  reflected  in  the  still  waters 
at  their  feet,  fade  gently  away  into  the  vague 
shadowy  masses,  half  cloud,  half  trees,  over 
which  rides  the  distant  moon.  That  moon, 
indeed,  is  not  the  golden  bowl  in  a  sea  of 
cream  which  we  sometimes  see  over  the 
harvest-field.  The  prevailing  tone  is  pale 
and  silvered ;  there  is  little  or  no  colour, 
properly  so  called,  in  the  picture. 

But  tone  is  the  secret  of  Lawson' s  art. 
In  desiring  that  he  shall  be  represented 
among  the  works  of  the  nation  by  this  picture 
rather  than  by  any  other,  he  has  sanctioned 
that  view  of  his  art.  And  how  that  art 
seems  fitted  for  the  expression  of  the  night ! 
Lawson  was  constantly  painting  the  moon- 
light. Some  of  his  most  striking  studies  of 
this  kind  were  taken  from  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  close  to  which  he  lived,  for  with 
him  familiarity  never  bred  contempt,  and  he 
made  a  poem  from  the  very  square  in  which 
his  own  house  stood.  Here  he  has  caught 
the  spell  of  the  hour  when  all  is  hushed 
without,  and  the  spirit  seems  to  soar  away 
from  its  earthly  prison  on  unseen  wings. 
Schumann  has  written  a  lovely  little  song 
also  entitled  Moonlight,  the  musician's  inter- 
pretation of  the  same  no  3d,  which  the  painter 
has  striven  to  express  through  a  much  more 
difficult    medium   than   that    of    sound.     It 


needs  the  voice  or  the  violin  to  sound  the 
depths  of  an  emotion  tremulous  and  yet  pro- 
foundly calm.  Schumann  has  suggested  it 
in  his  accompaniment  by  delicate  discords 
which  prepare  the  ear  for  the  strength  and 
unbroken  peace  of  the  closing  phrase.  There 
is  nothing  in  painting  to  render  this  flutter- 
ing between  two  keys ;  yet  Lawson  has 
snatched  a  real  success.  Without  a  line  and 
without  a  tint  he  strikes  the  "  note "  of 
sight  in  all  its  dreamy  beauty,  and  like 
every  great  painter  he  touches  our  soul 
through  our  senses. 

We  might  go  through  Lawson' s  master- 
pieces in  detail,  and  we  should  meet  always 
the  same  intention  of  doing  something  which 
nobody  had  done  before,  of  wresting  from 
Nature  another  beautiful  secret.  His  natural- 
ism and  his  scholarship  merge  in  the  single 
aim  of  creation.  And  that  aim  stamps  him 
as  more  than  a  painter  of  talent,  it  proclaims 
him  a  true  poet. 

There  is  a  story  of  his  childhood  which 
tells  us  how  he  acted  as  stage  manager  in 
the  production  of  a  little  toy  operetta  written 
by  his  brother  the  musician,  and  we  may 
accept  that  story  as  a  sort  of  symbol  of  his 
life's  work.  A  stage  manager's  business  is 
to  see  that  the  whole  piece  moves  together 
as  a  living  unity  before  the  eyes  of  the 
audience.  And  Lawson's  peculiar  excellence 
consisted  in  the  skill  with  which  he  wove 
his  voluminous  studies  into  single  pictures 
on  which  he  was  ready  to  stake  his  fame. 
Let  us  put  it  in  another  way.  A  good  many- 
people  are  clever  enough  to  take  the  works 
of  a  watch  to  pieces,  but  far  fewer  can  put 
them  together  again,  and  set  the  watch  itself 
going  again.  The  tendency  of  English  land- 
scape painting  in  our  own  day  is  to  pick 
Nature  to  pieces  ;  we  might  call  it  in  one  word 
an  analytic  tendency.  Lawson's  ambition 
was  to  put  her  together  again,  and  to  breathe 
life  into  the  whole  of  his  reconstruction  ; 
that  is  a  work  of  synthesis. 

I  began  by  saying  that  the  key  to  his 
character  and  art  was  his  ambition ;  we 
have  returned  to  this  point.  It  is  a  great  con- 
solation to  know  that  this  ambition,  though 
for  years  persistently  ignored,  was  at  last 
unexpectedly  recognised  by  an  act  without 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  English  painting. 
Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  whose  services  to  the 
cause  of  English  art  will  one  day  find  a  place 
in  our  history,  determined  that  Lawson 
should  not  remain  unknown  for  want  of 
being  seen,  and  proceeded  to  bring  together 
as  many  of  his  pictures  as  he  could  lay  his 
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hands  upon  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  The 
private  view  took  place  on  the  4th  May, 
1878,  raising  great  curiosity  and  interest. 
On  that  day  the  painter's  heart  was  full,  his 
excitement  was  intense,  and  his  friends  felt 
that  the  hour  for  his  fame  had  struck.  He 
went  about  himself  in  a  sort  of  dream. 
Those  who  saw  the  young  painter's  pictures 
for  the  first  time  were  astonished  at  the 
wealth  of  what  he  had  already  done.  He 
himself  determined  to  strike  out  a  new  line, 
and  he  painted  one  or  two  wild  canvases  ; 
not  complete  successes,  it  is  said,  for  genius 
does  not  work  by  rule,  and  cannot  always, 
therefore,  be  equal  to  itself. 

The  Haunted  Mill  and  its  still  weirder 
companion  may  have  foretold  a  more  tragic 
development  of  his  gift.  But  he  was  work- 
ing too  hard.  In  1879  he  married.  Un- 
happily his  health  was  failing.  When  he 
returned  from  his  honeymoon  (it  was  charac- 
teristic of  him  not  to  be  greatly  interested 
as  a  painter  in  Switzerland,  where  he  spent 
it)  he  gave  himself  up  once  more  to  the 
charm  of  English  scenery,  living  in  the 
country,  now  in  Devonshire,  now  in  Sussex, 
now  in  Yorkshire,  and  drinking  in  their 
beauties  Lawson  had  reached  that  stage 
in  his  art  at  which  his  early  devotion  was 
about  to  be  rewarded.  He  painted  now  by 
memory,  often  rushing,  says  Mr.  Herkomer 
(now  the  Professor  of  Art  at  Oxford),  into 
the  open  air,  when  in  the  country,  and  gazing 
silently  for  several  minutes  without  making 
any  note  till  he  discovered  what  he  wanted, 
when  he  would  dart  back  to  his  easel  indoors. 

It  was  Mr.  Herkomer  who  tried  to  per- 
suade him  to  take  the  change  and  rest  he 
so  sorely  needed  in  a  visit  with  himself  to 
his  own  Bavarian  Alps.  It  might  have 
saved  his  life.  A  little  later,  in  December 
of  1881,  his  fever  for  work  was  interrupted 
by  peremptory  medical  advice  to  spend  the 
winter  on  the  Biviera.  But  he  returned  to 
meet  the  March  winds  at  home,  and  died 
that  summer  on  the  10th  of  June,  a  cruel 
loss  to  his  friends  and  to  English  art  at 
large. 

III. 

Not  very  long  ago  a  sort  of  plebiscite  was 
taken  by  an  adventurous  London  paper 
among  its  subscribers  upon  the  question  of 
our  most  popular  painters.  Far  and  away 
at  the  head  of  the  poll  came  out  the  name 
of  Millais.     Why  is  he  such  a  favourite  ? 

We  can  fancy  a  foreigner  who  knew 
nothing   about   him    somewhat   puzzled    by 


this  popularity.  He  might  say,  the  painter's 
name  is  pronounced  as  if  he  were  a  French- 
man, and  surely  the  English  people  have 
not  made  a  hero  of  a  foreigner.  And  he 
would  be  perfectly  right.  Sir  John  Millais 
comes  of  an  old  Jersey  family,  but  he  is 
English  to  the  backbone.  His  singular 
career,  his  style  of  painting  the  subjects 
which  he  chooses,  his  way  of  living,  all 
proclaim  it.  Look  at  them  for  a  moment 
together.  His  gifts  first  revealed  themselves 
at  Dinan  in  Normandy,  where  he  charmed 
the  officers  of  the  garrison  by  his  sketches 
of  all  things  military.  He  was  then  a  per- 
fect child,  and  no  one  would  believe  at  first 
that  the  drawings  could  be  his.  Happily 
his  father  took  little  Millais'  passion  for 
pencil  and  colours  seriously,  and  the  boy 
repaid  his  care.  He  painted  from  the  first 
because  he  could  not  help  himself,  but  he 
showed  also  extraordinary  application.  At  a 
time  when  his  future  friend  Holman  Hunt 
was  covering  the  counter  of  a  dingy  city 
office  with  a  swarm  of  flies  which  sadly 
puzzled  his  unsuspecting  master,  Millais  was 
already  a  facile  painter  in  the  prevalent 
style  of  that  day.  Then  came  a  profound 
change.  Disgusted  with  the  Academy,1 
from  whose  teaching  he  had  already  absorbed 
what  was  best  worth  having,  he  embraced 
the  new  gospel  which  Bossetti's  enthusiasm 
had  just  begotten  at  Charlotte  Street,  Port- 
land Place.  No  Prse-Baphaelite  was  he  at 
heart,  and  yet  he  threw  himself  with  such 
ardour  into  his  practice  of  the  creed  that  for 
a  while  he  seems  the  most  extravagant  of 
them  all.  Before  he  came  of  age  he  had 
painted  among  other  works  full  of  the  white- 
heat  faith  which  brought  down  storms  of 
ridicule,  some  of  it  ignorant  and  most  of  it 
short-sighted,  two  pictures,  each  in  their  own 
way  eloquent  of  his  character  as  a  man  and 
an  artist,  though  utterly  unlike  anything 
which  he  has  done  for  thirty  years  and 
more.  The  first  of  these  was  the  famous 
Lorenzo  and  Isabella,  taken  from  a  very 
early  scene  in  Keats'  inimitably  told  story. 
The  second  was  the  even  more  notorious 
Christ  in  the  House  of  His  Parents. 

You  would  look  in  vain  for  beauty  in  either 
of  these.  That,  the  highest  of  all  gifts,  is  not 
in  the  painter's  quiver.  But  here  in  all  their 
youthful  freshness  you  meet  with  his  great 
qualities  of  undaunted  originality,  and  fear- 
less love  of  fact,  and  consummate  workman- 

1  He  had  entered  the  Academy  schools  before  -the 
age    of    twelve,    being    the    youngest   student  ever 


admitted  there. 
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ship.  Look  deeper,  and  where  you  least 
expect  it  you  will  see  the  imagination,  the 
poetry  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  art. 
The  Carpenter  s  Shop,  as  the  second  picture 
is  commonly  called,  was  worthy  of  Rem- 
brandt in  the  courage  with  which  it  both 
attacked  the  painter's  problem  of  full  sun- 
light, and  allowed  that  sunlight  to  stream 
into  the  peasant's  home  at  Nazareth.  There 
is  no  artifice,  no  concealment,  but  a  deep 
current  of  feeling  which  moves  you  power- 
fully as  only  genius  can.  Then  again  the 
first  picture,  which  strikes  one  perhaps  at 
first  as  a  feeble  echo  of  Keats'  tender  tragic 
music,  is  discovered  at  a  second  glance  to  be 
full  of  suppressed  fire  and  dramatic  truth, 
wedded  to  a  searching  execution  which  in- 
stantly recalls  the  name  of  Rembrandt's 
famous  countryman  and  precursor  by  two 
centuries — Jan  Yan  Eyck. 

Follow  the  young  painter  through  the 
ceaseless  labours  of  those  early  years  in  the 
unpretentious  studio  at  the  back  of  Gower 
Street.  You  will  find  him  always  working 
on  the  lines  of  these  early  pictures,  now 
seizing  the  poetry  of  fact,  now  from  the 
poet's  images  re-shaping  a  world  of  realities. 
I  know  no  better  example  of  the  first  of 
these  two  styles  than  the  picture  entitled 
The  Rescue,  which  shows  us  a  fireman  upon 
the  staircase  of  a  burning  house  delivering 
to  the  enraptured  mother  her  three  children 
snatched  from  the  jaws  of  a  horrible  death. 
The  wonderful  glare  of  the  conflagration 
seen  against  the  streak  of  cold  blue  dawn 
which  breaks  over  a  neighbouring  roof,  and 
the  frenzied  joy  of  the  meeting  between 
those  who  seemed  to  have  parted  for  ever, 
transfigure  a  subject  which  in  feebler  hands 
must  have  sunk  to  melodrama.  But  perhaps 
the  painting  is  still  more  striking  in  Millais' 
free  version  of  St.  Agnes  Eve,  where  he  paints 
Madeline,  "  sweet  dreamer  "  (as  assuredly  he 
must  have  seen  her),  in  an  old  room  which 
he  found  at  Knole  House,  Kent ;  her  figure 
bathed  in  the  flood  of  moonlight  which  stains 
casket  and  floor  and  antique  hangings  with 
"  spaces  of  gules  azure  and  amethyst,"  a  per- 
fect though  startlingly  original  realisation 
of  "  St.  Agnes'  charmed  maid  " — 

"  Her  rich  attire  .  .  .  rustling  to  her  knees, 
Half- hidden  like  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed." 

Curiously  enough  Millais,  when  he  paints 
a  scene  of  fiction,  generally  makes  it  his  own 
in  this  way.  His  imagination  is  fired  by 
what  he  reads,  and  works  without  reference 
to  the  letter  so  long  as  he  conforms  to  the 


spirit  of  his  author.  Thus  he  paints  Effie 
Deans  from  the  Heart  of  Midlothian  in  a 
situation  out  of  his  own  head,  instead  of 
choosing  one  of  the  hundred  fine  situations 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  described. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  his  Hugue- 
nots, the  silent  conflict  between  a  young 
girl's  love  and  her  lover's  sense  of  honour, 
opened  a  new  epoch  in  his  art.  His  fancy 
becomes  more  simple,  more  concentrated, 
more  thoroughly  human.  And  he  works 
more  implicitly  from  his  own  impressions. 
Perhaps  the  finest  example  of  this  phase  of 
his  ever-changing  style  is  The  North-West 
Passage,  where  he  has  purposely  chosen  the 
commonplace  interior  of  what  looks  like  a 
lodging  by  the  sea  as  the  background  of  a 
touching  incident,  treating  it  with  such 
mastery  of  Nature  and  art,  as  to  make  the 
vulgarity  of  the  scene  a  telling  contrast  to 
the  noble  figure  of  the  old  seaman  who  listens 
to  some  heroic  story  of  Polar  adventure  from 
the  lips  of  the  sweet  and  buoyant-hearted 
girl  at  his  feet.  This  picture  was  painted 
at  a  moment  of  great  national  anxiety  about 
the  fate  of  some  English  explorers,  for  Sir 
John's  thoughts  keep  pace  with  the  times, 
and  it  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  know 
that  the  model  of  the  rugged  sea-captain 
was  the  same  Trelawney,  Shelley's  friend  and 
comrade,  who  saw  him  sail  forth  to  his  doom 
in  the  Bay  of  Genoa. 

We  have  no  space  to  speak  of  Millais' 
landscapes,  which  drew  forth  a  storm  of 
applause  when  they  first  appeared.  The 
stamp  of  his  spirit  is  upon  them ;  they  are 
daring,  individual,  and  full  of  his  peculiar 
power  of  expressing  the  essence  of  anything 
which  he  sees.  Whether  he  paints  the  sedgy 
shore  of  a  Tay  backwater  in  Chill  October,  or 
the  approach  of  twilight  over  a  valley-wood 
in  Autumn  Leaves,  or  the  peat-stained  cas- 
cade of  the  Rumbling  Brig,  or  the  tall  firs 
and  the  purple  moors  and  the  rainbow- 
vaulted  distances  of  half  a  dozen  other 
pictures,  his  single  aim  is  to  possess  you 
with  his  own .  feeling  in  the  presence  of 
Nature.  To  that  effect  he  will  sacrifice 
everything  else,  for  he  wants  you  to  hear  the 
shrill  wind  in  the  rushes  and  to  hear  the 
echo  of  the  burden, 

"It  is  near  the  closing  of  the  day, 
Near  the  night.     Life  and  light 
For  ever,  ever  fled  away  !  " 

He  wants  you  to  feel  how  fruitless  is  the  fire 
kindled  by  human  hands  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  and  at  the  dying  of  the  day ;  he  wants 
you   to  listen   now   to  the  sound   of  many 
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waters,  now  to  the  "unheard  melody "  that 
comes  from  Over  the  Hills  and  far  Away. 

In  the  Deserted  Garden  he  sounded  almost 
for  the  last  time  this  note  of  haunting 
melancholy  which  runs  through  all  his 
visions  of  Nature.  Landscape  is  after  all 
only  a  passing  phase  of  his  art,  and  yet  he 
has  invested  it  with  that  attribute  of  all 
others  which  belongs  to  his  genius — the 
power  of  pathos. 

Of  later  years  he  has  shone  in  two 
inimitable  characters  which  will  always  be 
associated  with  his  name,  I  mean  as  a  painter 
of  men  and  as  a  painter  of  children.  The 
beauty  and  the  grace  of  womanhood  Millais 
rarely  attempts.  His  art  is  too  virile,  it 
cannot  delicately  caress,  it  is  too  serious  and 
not  soft  enough.  But  he  will  leave  to 
posterity  a  splendid  gallery  in  which  the 
Poet  and  the  Statesman,  the  Actor  and  the 
Orator,  the  Man  of  Science  and  the  Man 
of  Letters,  will  long  survive  their  living 
originals,  and  never  lose  the  wonderful 
touch  which  brings  the  whole  man  before 
us.  And  disappointiDg  though  his  pictures 
of  children  may  sometimes  be,  no  one  per- 
haps ever  before  took  them  so  completely, 
as  children  like  to  be  taken, — au  serieux — 
and  painted  the  little  world  of  hopes  and 
fears,  of  pains  and  pleasures,  in  which  we 
all  once  lived,  with  so  keen  and  so  ready 
intuition  of  its  ways.  Randolph  Caldecott 
was  a  much  younger  man  than  Millais.  But 
there  is  one  respect  in  which  Sir  John 
Millais  far  surpasses  himself  as  an  artist, 
and  that  is  as  a  painter.  He  has  proved 
himself  the  most  supple  and  restless  of  all 
English  painters,  and,  strange  to  say,  this 
desire  to  distinguish  himself  in  every  field 
of  his  art  has  always  been  crowned  with 
fresh  success.  But  that  is  due,  after  all 
allowance  has  been  made  for  his  gifts  of 
imagination,  mainly  to  his  perfect  mastery 
of  his  craft,  and  his  indefatigable  desire  by 
exhaustive  experiments  to  solve  the  problems 
which  Nature  in  her  robe  of  darkness,  of 
light,  of  colour,  and  of  fluid  atmosphere  ever 
presents  to  watchful  eyes.  There  is  only  one 
thing  to  be  deplored,  that  in  the  latest  phase 
of  his  art  this  great  painter  seems  of  set 
purpose  to  withhold  his  soul  from  the  work 
of  eye  and  of  hand.  All  art  of  the  highest 
kind  has  an  emotional  end  which  includes 
and  transcends  its  sesthetic  means  :  it  seeks 
through  word  or  tone  or  image  to  touch  the 
heart.  Sir  John  Millais  seeks  to  touch  the 
heart  no  longer.  He  never  had  the  gift  of 
beauty,  pure  and  simple ;  and  now  he  some- 


times trifles  with  his  wonderful  gift  of  ex- 
pression. Behind  the  painter  lies  always 
the  man  himself ;  but  while  he  lives  we  can 
know  but  little,  and  we  can  say  even  less, 
about  that — the  most  interesting  topic  in 
every  biography.  It  must  be  enough  to 
point  out  that  he  carries  his  powerful  per- 
sonality into  all  that  he  does — into  Sport, 
into  Society,  and  into  Home-life.  In  short 
he  is  the  typical  Englishman,  with  the 
Englishman's  typical  good  fortune  —  only 
that  his  success  has  been  achieved  in  a  walk 
wherein  true  eminence  has  generally  been 
attended  for  Englishmen  by  worldly  failure. 
Like  Titian  he  will  reign  supreme  in  popular 
estimation  till  the  end.  The  English  like 
to  make  sure  about  their  favourite  painter, 
and  will  back  him  as  they  back  a  favourite 
horse.     And  they  choose  very  knowingly. 

IV. 

The  only  other  painter  of  whom  I  shall 
speak  is  cast  in  a  very  different  mould  from 
the  last.  Many  years  ago  Thackeray  one  day 
rushed  into  Millais'  studio  (they  were  great 
friends),  exclaiming  that  he  had  just  left 
behind  him  at  Rome  a  "  versatile  young 
dog  "  who  would  certainly  one  day  run  him 
hard  for  the  President's  chair  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  And  oddly  enough  he  whom 
Thackeray  so  irreverently  described  actually 
from  that  august  seat  presides  to-day  over 
the  destinies  of  English  art.  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  to  whom  of  course  I  refer,  is  also 
one  of  the  strangest  phenomena  and  one  of 
the  most  gifted  painters  in  the  ranks  of 
English  art. 

He  comes  of  a  family  many  of  whose 
members  were  celebrated  as  physicians,  and 
he  has  devoted  himself  to  painting  the  beauty 
of  purely  physical  health.  No  English 
painter  has  ever  possessed  so  much  power 
and  passion  in  painting  the  human  body  for 
its  own  sake.  And  as  this  is  the  foundation 
of  all  good  painting,  and  English  artists  have 
sadly  neglected  its  study,  it  is  very  natural 
that  Leighton  should  fill  the  highest  official 
station  in  the  world  of  art. 

But  there  is  a  still  better  reason  for  his 
presiding  at  the  Academy.  An  ideal  Presi- 
dent need  not  possess  surpassing  genius; 
indeed  genius,  which  is  often  eccentric,  gener- 
ally exclusive,  and  seldom  inclined  to  spend 
much  time  on  the  ceremonies  of  life,  is  a 
drawback  rather  than  a  recommendation  to 
the  acceptance  of  such  an  office.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  he  ought  first  to  be  in 
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sympathy  with  all  forms  ofi  art,  and  secondly 
to  charm  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
He  holds  a  position  very  like  that  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  English 
Church ;  he  must  not  only  make  himself 
beloved  within  his  own  household,  but  he 
must  also  make  that  family  honoured  and 
beloved  by  the  world  at  large. 

And  from  this  point  of  view  no  one  could 
be  better  fitted  than  Sir  Frederick  Leighton 
for  the  post.  His  personal  qualifications  are 
innumerable.  Those  who  know  him  well 
have  said  that  his  life  is  more  beautiful  than 
anything  in  his  work.  Like  the  old  Greeks, 
he  has  striven  so  to  mould  and  chisel  his 
career  that  it  may  be  perfect  on  every  side, 
as  a  statue  which  stands  by  itself.  Modern 
men  seldom  have  this  sense  of  balance,  this 
wish  to  leave  no  side  of  their  nature  un- 
developed. Happily  Sir  Frederick  began 
his  career  under  the  care  of  a  father  who  had 
the  same  enthusiasm  as  himself  for  a  full 
education.  In  the  first  place  his  parents 
lived  abroad,  and  their  son  at  least  visited 
and  worked  in  every  art-centre  of  Europe. 
What  a  splendid  training  for  the  diplomatic 
courtesies  of  his  present  office  !  Then,  in  the 
second  place,  his  father  wanted  him  to  be  a 
scholar  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, — in 
sympathy  with  the  great  spirits  of  all  ages 
who  still  speak  to  us  from  their  works,  and 
able  to  converse  freely  with  living  men  of 
the  great  European  nations  in  their  own 
tongue.  If  the  king  who  said  that  a  man 
has  as  many  lives  as  the  number  of  lan- 
guages which  he  knows  was  in  the  right, 
then  Sir  Frederick  leads  a  good  many  lives 
within  his  single  tenement  of  clay. 

And  he  believes  in  the  good  old  satirist's 
proverb,  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano ;  as  a 
young  man  he  was  always  anxious  to  excel 
in  some  new  bodily  exercise  ;  he  is  a  perfect 
fencer  and  a  colonel  of  volunteers.  You  might 
guess  from  his  beautiful  expression  of  rhyth- 
mic motion  that  he  is  a  lover  of  music,  and 
he  is  said  to  be  an  accomplished  performer 
on  the  violin.  Sir  Frederick  has  enlarged 
his  sympathies  too  by  travel,  especially  in 
those  lands  consecrate  to  the  glories  of  by- 
gone art,  or  still  instinct  with  the  living  art 
of  infantine  civilisation — of  beautiful  line 
and  glowing  colour — lands  which  lie  east  and 
south  of  our  modern  Europe.  No  one  has 
done  more  than  he  to  bring  home  to  us  the 
eternal  beauty  of  Greek  life  and  Greek  art. 
It  was  on  the  shores  of  Greece  that  he  first 
awoke  to  their  full  value.  But  he  is  hardly 
less  enthusiastic  about  Arabian  and   Persian 


art.  He  loves  Egyptian  and  Algerian  skies 
almost  as  well  as  those  of  Italy.  And  true 
to  his  ideal  of  a  complete  culture,  he  has 
made  his  home  at  Kensington  a  splendid 
epitome  of  his  travels  and  his  tastes. 

We  may  notice  here  two  or  three  charac- 
teristic traits  of  the  man — his  versatility, 
his  fastidious  love  of  perfection,  and  his 
restless  energy  and  capacity  for  work. 
There  could  not  be  a  better  example  of  the 
first  than  the  fact  that  he  has  established 
his  fame  latterly  as  a  sculptor  of  high  calibre 
by  two  superbly  executed  bronzes, — one  of 
them  in  this  year's  Academy, — over  both  of 
which  he  has  spent  an  infinity  of  pains. 
They  both  deal,  by  the  way,  with  the  male 
form,  which  Sir  Frederick  seldom  paints. 
But  this  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains — 
which  has  been  falsely  confounded  with 
genius — pervades  all  his  work.  When  Sir 
Frederick  is  going  to  produce  a  draped 
figure,  he  actually  paints1  the  nude  model 
first  with  as  much  care  as  he  would  take  if 
the  picture  went  no  further.  Then  he  paints 
his  beautifully-studied  draperies  over  the 
nude  form.  No  wonder  that  his  work  has 
the  perfect  finish  of  statuary  !  A  good  many 
people  would  complain  that  they  like  to  see 
frank  brushwork  better  than  Sir  Frede- 
rick's exquisitely  smooth  surfaces.  But  the 
President  has  his  reasons,  though  we  must 
leave  the  reader  to  think  them  out  for 
herself. 

Fastidious  enough  to  destroy  at  a  single 
blow  the  work  of  weeks  and  months,  he  can 
paint  with  wonderful  ease  and  speed  when 
he  wants  to  do  so.  The  fresco  of  the  Wise  and 
Foolish  Virgins  in  Lyndhurst  Church,  Hants, 
he  executed  almost  wholly  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  going  down  by  rail  to  the  nearest 
station,  then  driving  over  and  working  as 
late  as  the  light  allowed  him.  Perhaps  some 
day  we  shall  look  back  to  Sir  Frederick  as 
the  first  of  a  long  line  of  English  fresco 
painters.  Certainly  one  of  his  chief  services 
to  English  art  has  been  the  gift  of  charm 
and  dignity  to  a  branch  of  painting  which 
has  sadly  languished  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  There  is  a  delightful  surprise  in 
store  for  us  at  South  Kensington,  where  the 
Arts  of  Peace  will  soon  be  finished.  We 
know  already  from  the  Cartoon  this  group 
of  Greek  women  fresh  from  the  bath  and 
fair  as  the  day  itself  against  the  liquid  stain- 
less air  of  Athens ;  but  Sir  Frederick  regards 

1  He  also  models  freely  for  his  pictures  :  Mrs.  Mark 
Pattison  tells  us  of  some  little  statuettes,  as  delicate 
and  full  of  life  as  the  Greek  figurines  from  Tanagra. 
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;all  his  art  as  a  subject  of  beautiful  elabora- 
tion, so  that  to  be  properly  judged  it  must 
always  be  seen  in  the  final  form. 

We  must  linger,  however,  no  longer  over 
so  tempting  a  theme.  If  we  wanted  to 
define  in  a  word  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's 
contribution  to  the  sum  of  English  art,  we 
might  call  him  our  first  great  classic  painter. 
We  have  had  great  painters,  even  classic 
painters,  before  this,  but  never  one  to  whom 
both  epithets  were  applicable.  That  word 
classic,  however,  must  not  be  misunderstood. 
It  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  painter's 
genius,  not  on  his  choice  of  subjects.  He 
is  equally  classic  in  his  conception  of  an 
ancient  Greek  or  a  mediaeval  Italian  pro- 
cession, of  his  Daphnejyhoria  or  his  Gimabue. 
With  him  it  means  the  joy  of  perfect  physical 
■health   untroubled   by   questionings  of   the 


spirit ;  the  choicest  beauty  of  line  and  form 
and  colour  which  he  can  find  in  Nature, 
so  combined  that  we  see  dreams  rather 
than  living  flesh  and  blood.  Yet  note  how 
thoroughly  English  is  his  type  of  girlish 
beauty,  and  what  a  part  the  complexion 
plays  in  all  his  studies  of  heads ;  this  last 
idea  you  may  be  sure  he  never  got  from 
Greece. 

One  day,  prophesied  Cornelius,  he  will 
"  become  something  of  great  importance  for 
England ; "  and  Sir  Frederick  has  fulfilled 
the  German  painter's  prediction.  He  stands 
alone.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out 
other  English  artists  who  interest  us  more, 
and  more  deeply  ;  but  that  is  the  best  reason 
for  not  overlooking  him  and  his  work.  The 
future  of  English  art  lies  in  other  hands  : 
we  must  wait  and  watch. 
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jHE  intention  of  the  following 
pages  is,  as  the  title  indicates, 
to  afford  to  those  readers  who, 
whilst  taking  an  interest  in 
hospital  life,  yet  lack  either  the 
opportunity  or  the  inclination  to  gain  a 
personal  and  practical  acquaintance  with  it, 
means  of  acquiring  some  degree  of  inform- 
ation on  the  subject  at  second-hand.  My 
own  short  experience  of  nursing  work  in 
the  London  Hospital,  Whitechapel,  has 
furnished  me  with  materials  for  the  present 
sketch,  which  may  serve  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  duties  and  discipline,  no  less 
than  the  attraction  and  varied  interest 
which  such  a  life  offers  to  a  probationer 
during  her  course  of  training. 

The  London  Hospital  is  a  large,  grey, 
many-windowed  building,  imposing  rather 
from  its  size  and  the  massive  simplicity  of 
its  style  than  from  any  special  beauty  of  pro- 
portion or  architectural  ornament.  It  stands 
in  the  very  heart  of  Whitechapel,  and,  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  dirt,  the  squalor, 
and  the  dreary  ugliness  of  "the  great  joyless 
city,"  everything  within  its  walls  looks 
bright  and  cheerful,  and  scrupulously  clean ; 
jet  the  first  effect  which  it  produces  on  a 
stranger — a  general  confused  impression  of 


space  and  light  and  air,  with  a  strong 
flavour  of  carbolic  acid — is  somewhat  be- 
wildering and  depressing.  This  effect  is 
naturally  very  much  increased  in  the  case  of 
a  new  probationer  by  the  prospect  of  direct 
personal  contact  for  the  first  time  with  every 
imaginable  form  of  disease  and  suffering ; 
and  I  remember  thinking  the  "London"  a 
very  melancholy  place  as  I  made  my  way  up 
one  of  its  broad,  oak  staircases,  and  reached 
the  medical  ward  in  which  I  was  to  begin 
work. 

I  found  myself  in  a  long,  lofty,  well- 
ventilated  room,  lighted  on  one  side  by  eight 
tall  windows,  and  warmed  on  the  other  by 
two  blazing  fires.  Sixteen  beds,  with  blue 
checked  cotton  curtains  and  coverlids,  were 
ranged  at  equal  distances  along  the  walls ; 
on  either  side  of  each  bed  stood  a  locker  and 
a  Windsor  chair,  and  two  long  deal  tables, 
some  wooden  benches,  and  a  couple  of  large 
coal-chests  made  up  the  complement  of  the 
regulation  ward  furniture.  This  is  generally 
supplemented  by  friendly  gifts  of  easy-chairs, 
two  or  three  of  which  were  in  the  present 
instance  occupied  by  convalescent  patients ; 
but  most  of  the  men — for  it  was  a  male 
ward — were  in  bed.  Several  of  them  looked 
ill,  but  very  comfortable  and  contented  in 
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spite  of  it.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  talking 
and  laughing  going  on,  and  altogether  the 
scene  was  as  different  as  possible  from  the 
gloomy  picture  which  my  imagination  had 
conjured  up.  As  soon  as  I  had  reported 
myself  to  the  Sister  of  the  ward,  she  took 
me  round  the  beds  to  introduce  me  to  my 
future  patients,  giving  me  in  a  few  words 
the  history  of  each  case,  and  mentioning 
those  details  in  their  treatment  in  which  I 
was  likely  to  be  specially  concerned.  Her 
manner  was  so  cordial  and  encouraging  that 
I  soon  began  to  feel  more  at  home. 

Everything  in  the  working  of  a  ward 
depends  upon  the  Sister,  and  the  probationer 
owes  less  in  her  training  to  the  staff-nurse 
placed  immediately  over  her  than  to  the 
Sister  to  whom  both  are  directly  responsible. 
I  was  particularly  fortunate  in  beginning 
my  hospital  life  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  for  my  Sister  was  a  perfect  medical 
nurse,  and  her  method  of  teaching  was  as 
effectual  as  it  was  simple.  Supposing  that 
a  poultice  or  dressing  had  been  prescribed 
for  some  case  :  in  the  first  instance,  she  pre- 
pared and  applied  it  herself  whilst  I  looked 
on;  the  next  time  I  was  expected  to  go 
through  the  same  process  under  her  super- 
.  vision,  after  which  I  was  supposed  to  need 
no  further  help,  and  was  left  entirely  to 
myself.  She  was  very  kind  and  considerate, 
but  at  the  same  time  very  strict ;  she  was 
always  ready  to  give  a  word  of  praise  or 
encouragement,  but  she  never  overlooked 
the  slightest  negligence  or  evidence  of 
slovenly  work,  and  her  disapprobation  was 
not  the  less  keenly  felt  by  those  who  had 
incurred  it  because  it  was  so  quietly  ex- 
pressed. I  remember  one  occasion  on  which, 
after  steadying  a  chair  for  an  infirm  patient, 
she  silently  held  up  a  dusty  fore-finger  which 
convicted  me  so  conclusively  that  any  com- 
ment would  have  been  superfluous.  I  laid 
the  lesson  to  heart,  and  resolved  that 
in  future  my  ward-work  should  be  so 
thorough  that  not  even  the  narrowest  ledge 
at  the  back  of  a  single  chair  should  be 
allowed  to  escape  my  duster. 

An  ordinary  "  London  "  probationer  who 
after  a  month's  trial  is  approved  by  the 
matron,  and  pronounced  strong  enough  for 
the  work,  is  given  her  lilac  print  uniform, 
and  receives  <£20  a-year  for  the  two  years 
for  which  she  is  pledged  to  remain  in  the 
hospital :  at  the  end  of  that  time  her  claim 
to  a  certificate  of  efficiency  is  tested  by  an 
examination  in  medical  and  surgical  nursing. 
Under  no  circumstances  is  an  exception  made 


to  the  rule  which  exacts  two  years  of  train- 
ing as  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  certifi- 
cate ;  but  special  facilities  are  afforded  to  a 
limited  number  of  "  extra-probationers,"  who, 
with  no  definite  intention  of  adopting  nurs- 
ing as  a  profession,  are  yet  anxious  to  gain 
some  insight  into  hospital  work,  or  who 
wish  to  make  a  short  trial  of  the  life  before 
finally  deciding  to  enter  upon  it.  The  pay- 
ment of  a  guinea  a  week  admits  these  extra- 
probationers  to  a  three  months'  course  of 
training,  which  differs  in  no  single  particular 
of  work  or  discipline  from  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary staff ;  and  it  was  by  availing  myself  of 
the  privileges  thus  offered  that  I  became  for 
a  short  time  an  inmate  of  the  Hospital. 
The  "  extra  "  system  is  on  the  whole  a  great 
success.  It  is  true  that  out  of  a  small 
proportion  of  those  who  enter  themselves  for 
the  course  from  other  reasons  than  a  real 
love  of  the  work  and  with  the  haziest  notions 
as  to  all  that  it  involves,  some  get  discouraged 
or  disgusted,  and  leave  before  their  time  is 
up ;  but  others  fall  into  the  life  at  once, 
and  even  develop  an  unexpected  taste  and 
aptitude  for  it. 

"What  could  have  induced  you  to  come 
to  such  a  place  ?  "  I  could  not  help  asking  a 
new  arrival  who  sat  next  to  me  one  evening 
at  supper,  and  whose  very  unconventional 
appearance  and  conversation — from  a  hos- 
pital point  of  view — fully  justified  my 
curiosity. 

"Well,  the  fact  is,"  she  answered  frankly, 
"  it  was  so  awfully  slow  at  home ;  and  as  I 
can't  afford  to  hunt  this  winter,  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  come  here  and  economise. 
This  kind  of  thing  seems  rather  a  joke,  and 
I  mean  to  go  in  for  the  two  years." 

I  thought  that  her  answer  did  not  promise 
very  hopefully  either  for  the  length  or  the 
success  of  her  hospital  career,  but  I  had  not 
reckoned  on  the  change  which  three  months 
of  training  was  to  produce.  Her  application 
to  be  taken  on  the  Probationers'  Staff  was 
immediately  granted,  and  I  believe  that  she 
gave  every  satisfaction  to  the  authorities  by 
her  conduct  and  efficiency  in  the  wards, 
where  her  bright,  cheery  ways  made  her  a 
general  favourite.  But  all  such  rash  ventures 
do  not  turn  out  equally  well.  Two  other 
extra-probationers  who  came  up  about  the 
same  time  made  a  very  brief  stay  in  the 
hospital  :  one  of  them  left  at  the  end  of 
three  days,  complaining  that  she  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  do  her  own  hair  ;  and  the 
other  followed  her  almost  immediately,  ob- 
jecting that  the  work  was  really  too  dis- 
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agreeable  to  be  undertaken  by  any  one  who 
was  not  paid  to  do  it. 

Cases  of  such  absolute  failure,  however 
rarely  they  may  occur,  are  not  calculated  to 
raise  the  rather  low  estimate  at  which  pro- 
fessionals are  apt  to  value  amateur  work  ; 
and  until  a  probationer  has  proved  herself 
innocent  of  any  intention  of  "  giviog  herself 
airs,"  or  of  shirking  the  duties  required  of 
her,  she  is  occasionally  made  to  suffer  rather 
unpleasantly  for  the  sins  of  the  guilty  at  the 
hands  of  her  nurse.  Fortunately,  a  little 
good-humoured  tact  is  all  that  is  generally 
needed  to  set  matters  right ;  an  intelligent 
desire  to  learn  is  almost  always  met  by  a 
corresponding  willingness  to  teach,  and 
common  interests  and  anxieties  quickly  serve 
to  establish  an  entente  cordiale  between  nurse 
and  probationer,  in  which  prejudice  on  one 
side  and  a  sense  of  grievance  on  the  other 
are  alike  forgotten. 

"  Couldn't  matron  have  sent  me  any  one 
better  worth  having  than  a  '  lady-pro '  1 " 
was  the  contemptuous  greeting  that  I  re- 
ceived from  the  nurse  of  the  accident-ward, 
to  which  I  had  been  told  off  for  duty  soon 
after  my  arrival  in  the  hospital.  I  heartily 
wished  myself  anywhere  else  during  the 
whole  of  that  6rst  morning.     Nothing  that 

I  said  was  right,  everything  that  I  did  was 
wrong  ;  I  was  called  stupid,  and  slow,  and 
awkward, — worse  than  all,  I  was  accused  of 
being  "  a  fine  lady  playing  at  work."  Now 
while  I  was  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that 
my  short  experience  in  a  medical  ward  might 
have  made  me  more  handy  with  a  broom  and 
more  skilful  in  rubbing  up  brasses,  yet  as  it 
was  hardly  likely  to  have  taught  me  such 
details  of  surgical  nursing  as  are  included 
in  making  up  a  femur  bed  or  preparing  an 
antiseptic  dressing,  it  seemed  a  little  un- 
reasonable to  expect  me  to  have  arrived  at 
such  knowledge  by  intuition.  However,  I 
was  determined  not  to  lose  my  temper,  and 
by  dint  of  responding  to  my  nurse's  con- 
temptuous impatience  by  an  elaborate 
courtesy  and  exaggerated  deference  of  man- 
ner, I  soon  began  to  make  her  feel  rather 
ashamed  of  herself,  while  an  uncomfortable 
suspicion  that  she  was  being  laughed  at 
suggested  the  idea  (as  she  told  me  later) 
that  I  was  not  such  a  fool  as  I  looked. 
Before  the  afternoon  was  over  our  mutual 
relations  had  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
friendliness,  and  when  I  was  going  off  duty 
that  night  she  called  me  back  to  say  that, 

II  she  was  sorry  that  she  had  spoken  so 
sharp,  as  she  was  sure  that  we  should  get  on 


together  first-class,  if  Sister  could  only  per- 
suade matron  to  let  her  keep  me."  I  could 
not  have  wished  for  a  more  signal  triumph. 

The  beginning  of  the  probationer's  day  is 
announced  by  one  of  the  hospital  servants, 
who  walks  down  the  dormitory  corridor, 
tapping  with  a  stick  and  proclaiming  to  the 
sleepy  inmates  the  unwelcome  fact  that  it  is 
already  "  six  o'clock,  nurses  I "  A  rush  to 
the  bath-room  and  a  hasty  toilet  leave  the 
probationer  only  just  sufficient  time  to  make 
her  bed,  tidy  up  her  room,  and  reach  the 
nurses'  dining-hall  by  the  half-hour.  Break- 
fast is  presided  over  by  the  night  Sister  on 
duty,  who  takes  down  the  name  of  each  nurse 
and  probationer  as  she  enters,  giving  a  "  late 
mark"  to  those  who  are  more  than  five 
minutes  behind  time.  By  seven  o'clock  all 
are  in  the  wards,  where  a  general  bed-making 
is  the  first  order  of  the  day,  followed  by  the 
washing  of  all  helpless  patients,  and  seeing 
that  the  others  use  the  water  with  which 
they  are  supplied.  Then  temperatures  have 
to  be  taken,  and  noted  with  other  particulars 
on  the  charts  which  hang  at  the  head  of  each 
bed;  and  when  these  and  other  details  for 
the  comfort  of  the  patients  and  the  inform- 
ation of  the  doctors  have  been  attended  to, 
the  work  of  the  ward  itself  remains  to  be 
done.  "A  scrubber  "  comes  once  a  week  to 
scrub  the  floors,  and  the  grates  are  cleaned 
by  the  "  ward-woman  "  ;  everything  else  is 
left  to  the  nurses  and  probationers.  Ac- 
cording to  hospital  rules,  any  patients  who 
are  sufficiently  able-bodied  are  expected  to 
give  their  help,  but  a  curious  aggravation 
of  their  symptoms  often  coincides  with  the 
exact  moment  that  their  services  are  required, 
and  renders  them  unfit  for  any  exertion. 
They  content  themselves  with  a  critical  ob- 
servation of  the  way  in  which  the  work  is 
done,  and  watch  the  inexperienced  efforts  of 
a  new  probationer  with  a  patronising  interest 
which  occasionally  finds  expression  in  some 
friendly  word  of  advice  or  encouragement. 

"  Hold  the  broom  t'other  way,  nurse ; 
you'll  find  it  come  twice  as  easy,"  suggests 
one.  "  Look  out  for  them  splinters  ;  they 
catch  a  deal  of  flue,"  adds  another.  "  You 
don't  make  much  of  a  hand  at  it  yet,  but 
you'll  improve,"  comments  a  third. 

"  I  could  do  with  a  little  less  advice  and  a 
good  deal  more  help,"  says  the  probationer. 
"Take  the  broom  yourself,  Fifteen,  and  let 
us  see  how  the  work  should  be  done." 

But  "Fifteen,"  an  old  soldier  and  inveter- 
ate "  malingerer,"  mutters  something  indis- 
tinct  about   his    pain    being   "  cruel "    this 
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morning,    and    shuffles    uneasily    off    in   an 
opposite  direction. 

When  a  thorough  sweeping  down  of  the 
ward,  with  a  consequent  shifting  of  all  move- 
able furniture,  has  been  effected,  its  further 
purification  takes  the  form  of  as  thorough  a 
dusting.  After  that,  a  cleaning  out  of  lava- 
tories, rubbing  up  of  brasses,  washing  down 
of  tables  and  lockers,  and  polishing  of  glasses 
completes  the  cleaning  process,  and  neces- 
sitates a  corresponding  one  in  the  probationer 
herself.  As  soon  as  she  has  changed  her  soiled 
dress,  cap,  and  apron  she  returns  to  her  post 
to  make  ready  for  the  morning  visit  of  the 
house  physician  or  surgeon  who  has  charge 
of  the  ward.  By  the  time  that  she  has 
helped  to  prepare  the  necessary  dressings 
and  appliances  he  makes  his  appearance,  and 
goes  the  round  of  the  beds,  attended  by  the 
Sister  and  nurse,  while  the  probationer  holds 
herself  in  readiness  to  give  any  assistance 
that  may  be  required  of  her.  Minor  opera- 
tions which  are  not  considered  sufficiently 
important  for  the  theatre  are  performed  in 
the  wards  by  the  house  surgeons  or  by 
the  students  under  their  directions.  The 
word  "operation"  has  an  ugly  sound  to  the 
uninitiated,  and  the  first  two  or  three  cases 
a  probationer  attends  are  generally  amongst 
her  most  unpleasant  hospital  experiences. 
In  a  very  short  time  she  will  think  nothing 
of  details  which  begin  by  sickening  and 
repelling  her,  and  she  will  have  learnt  to 
realise — to  her  indescribable  relief — that  the 
groans  and  struggles  of  a  patient  under  an 
anaesthetic  are  the  purely  mechanical  ex- 
pression of  a  pain  not  consciously  felt  \  but 
just  at  first  she  will  need  all  her  nerve  even 
to  hold  a  lamp  with  a  steady  hand,  or  to  wash 
out  and  pass  a  sponge  with  the  necessary 
promptitude. 

The  ringing  of  a  bell  at  twelve  o'clock 
clears  the  ward  of  doctors  and  students  by 
giving  the  signal  for  the  patients'  dinners. 
These  are  served  out  by  the  Sister,  who 
carves,  weighs,  and  apportions  them  according 
to  the  class  and  scale  of  diet  prescribed — 
broth,  fish,  a  chop,  a  slice  from  the  joint,  and 
pudding  as  the  case  may  be.  The  probationer 
peels  the  potatoes,  carries  round  the  plates, 
feeds  the  helpless  patients,  and  then  hurries 
off  to  her  own  dinner,  for  which  half  an  hour 
is  allowed. 

On  two  afternoons  in  the  week  the  con- 
sulting physician  or  surgeon  who  has  the 
supervision  of  the  ward  comes  round  with  his 
special  following  of  "  clinical  clerks "  or 
*  dressers,"  and  a  repetition  of  the  morning 


performance  on  a  larger  and  more  impressive 
scale  is  gone  through.  In  a  medical  ward  in 
particular  this  is  a  somewhat  lengthy  business. 
The  physician  stops  at  each  bed  to  note  the 
progress  of  the  patient  and  prescribe  the 
course  of  treatment  to  be  pursued,  and  to 
diagnose  the  case  for  the  instruction  of  the 
students. 

Three  times  a  week  the  patients  are  allowed 
to  see  their  friends,  and  on  visiting  afternoons 
it  is  the  business  of  the  nurse  or  probationer 
in  charge  to  see  that  no  bed  has  more  than 
the  regulation  number  of  visitors  at  a  time, 
that  no  contraband  articles  of  food  or  drink 
are  smuggled  into  the  lockers,  and  that  the 
ward  is  cleared  of  all  strangers  five  minutes 
after  the  ringing  of  the  warning  bell.  A  large 
number  of  the  patients  have  their  homes  in 
Whitechapel  and  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  are  thus  within  easy  access  of  their 
relations  \  but  others,  who  come  from  a  dis- 
tance, often  pass  weeks  and  even  months  in 
the  hospital  without  being  cheered  by  the 
sight  of  a  familiar  face  from  outside.  A  pro- 
bationer who  can  spare  the  time  :,nd  will 
take  the  trouble  can  do  a  good  deal  towards 
lessening  the  feeling  of  being  left  out  in  the 
cold,  which  makes  the  visiting  hours  the  most 
dreary  in  the  week  to  these  friendless  patients. 
They  enjoy  being  read  to,  preferring  short 
and  highly  sensational  stories  to  any  other 
class  of  literature  ;  but  what  they  like  best  of 
all  is  to  talk  about  themselves  to  any  one 
who  cares  to  listen,  and  with  regard  to  their 
ordinary  lives  and  occupations  they  have 
always  plenty  to  say  that  is  new  and  interest- 
ing. One  old  man,  who  had  been  laid  up  for 
more  than  seven  months  with  a  broken  thigh, 
had  seen  better  days,  and  found  his  only  con- 
solations in  chewing  an  occasional  surrep- 
titious quid  of  tobacco,  and  dwelling  on  the 
memory  of  the  departed  grandeur  of  his  youth. 
He  confided  to  me  privately  that  his  present 
companions  were  not  at  all  the  class  of  gentle- 
men with  whom  he  had  been  accustoned  to 
associate  ;  and  although  he  was  more  wretch- 
edly poor  and  miserable  than  any  of  them, 
he  evidently  considered  them  far'beneath  the 
notice  of  a  man  who  had  hunted  with  the  New 
Forest  hounds,  and  had  once  danced  at  a 
county-ball  with  a  baronet's  daughter.  The 
vicinity  of  the  London  Docks  brings  a  number 
of  foreign  sailors  to  the  hospital,  many  of 
whom  speak  no  English ;  and  a  probationer 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  understand  their 
language  is  often  called  upon  to  act  as  their 
interpreter,  or  to  communicate  for  them  with 
their  relations  at  home.    The  bed  next  to  that 
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of  my  old  hunting  friend  was  occupied  for 
some  time  by  the  stoker  of  a  small  French 
trading  vessel,  which  left  the  Docks  the  morn- 
ing after  the  poor  fellow  had  been  brought 
into  the  accident  ward  terribly  injured 
with  scalding  oil,  and  leaving  all  his  worldly 
possessions  on  board.  Apparently  he  had  a 
very  low  opinion  of  the  honesty  of  the 
crew,  and  as  I  happened  to  be  the  only 
one  in  the  ward  who  understood  French,  he 
deputed  me  to  write  to  his  captain  with  a 
view  to  ensuring  the  safety  of  his  clothes  and 
money.  He  had  been  carried  to  the  hospital 
only  half- dressed,  and  when  he  received  his 
discharge  he  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  - 
remain  there  a  couple  of  days  longer,  because 
the  next  being  Easter  Sunday,  it  would  not 
be  convenable  for  him  to  go  to  Mass  and 
appear  in  the  streets  afterwards  without 
proper  boots. 

Another  inmate  of  the  same  ward  was  a  ' 
young  German  tailor,  for  whom  I  was  called 
upon  to  interpret  with  his  only  visitor,  a 
policeman,  who  came  to  see  him  in  an  official 
rather  than  a  friendly  capacity.  Although 
a  mild,  dreamy,  inoffensive-looking  youth,  he 
had  stabbed  his  dearest  friend  in  a  frenzy  of 
jealousy,  and  had  afterwards  opened  a  vein 
in  his  wrist  with  his  tailoring  scissors  in  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  commit  suicide. 

I  only  remember  one  case  in  which  my 
friendly  advances  were  not  met  more  than 
half-way  by  a  patient.  "  Forty-eight  "  was 
the  most  surly,  ill-conditioned  man  in  his 
ward ;  he  had  lately  been  discharged  from 
the  army  from  ill-health,  and  was  being 
treated  in  the  hospital  for  'one  of  those 
lingering  diseases  the  seeds  of  which  are  so 
often  sown  in  India.  For  a  long  time  he 
showed  himself  so  obstinately  unsociable 
that  I  was  beginning  to  give  him  up  in 
despair,  until  one  day,  after  poring  for  half- 
an-hour  over  some  pictures  of  Afghan  scenery 
in  an  illustrated  paper,  he  called  me  to  his 
bedside  and  asked  me,  gruffly  enough,  to 
tell  him  what  "  the  reading "  was  about. 
The  interest  with  which  he  listened  while  I 
read  him  the  descriptive  paragraphs  en- 
couraged me  to  add  a  few  details  on  my  own 
account  as  to  the  hardships  and  difficulties 
of  the  last  campaign  in  Afghanistan. 

"  That's  all  true  enough ;  you  needn't 
tell  me  about  the  Peiwar  Kotal  march,"  he 
observed,  when  I  had  finished ;  "  but  how 
do  you  come  to  know  so  much  about  it  ? " 

"  I  have  a  brother  in  the  artillery  who 
was  there  ;  perhaps  you  may  have  happened 
to  come  across  him,"  I  answered,  giving  his 


name  and  the  number  of  his  battery.  Never 
was  a  more  lucky  shot  fired,  even  on  the 
Peiwar  Kotal  itself.  Forty-eight  professed 
to  know  my  brother  very  well — at  least  by 
sight,  and  claimed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  more  than  half  the  men  in  his  battery. 
In  the  pleasure  of  finding  some  one  to  listen 
to  his  Afghan  experiences  he  quite  forgot 
his  surliness ;  we  soon  became  great  friends, 
and  after  he  had  left  the  hospital  he  came 
back  to  see  me,  bringing  with  him  as  a 
souvenir  a  small  Indian  coin,  which  I  ob- 
tained the  Sister's  leave  to  accept.  Hospital 
regulations  are  very  strict  in  forbidding 
nurses  to  take  presents  from  the  patients  or 
their  friends,  but  they  are  often  offered,  and 
very  curious  some  of  them  are.  I  have  had 
to  refuse  half  a  pork-pie,  a  sixpence,  a  pair 
of  socks,  a  large  collection  of  "  Reynold's  " 
(newspapers,  not  pictures),  a  brass  sleeve- 
link,  and  a  pat  of  country  butter.  One 
well-to-do  patient  proposed  to  send  me  half- 
a-sovereign  "  anonymous-like,"  so  that  I 
need  not  be  supposed  to  know  where  it  came 
from,  and  he  would  probably  have  carried 
out  his  intention  if  I  had  not  warned  him 
that  I  should  drop  the  money  into  the 
hospital  box  in  the  corridor.  Very  little 
real  gratitude  to  the  hospital  seems  to  be 
felt  even  by  those  who  have  least  claim  to 
the  benefits  it  confers,  and  of  which  they 
avail  themselves  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
of  right  •  and  the  patients  who  are  most 
grateful  for  any  trifling  act  of  personal  kind- 
ness are  often  those  who,  by  their  systematic 
defiance  of  rules,  their  unwillingness  to  sub- 
mit to  discipline,  by  their  exacting  demands 
and  unreasonable  discontent,  show  how 
entirely  they  ignore  their  obligations  to  the 
institution  to  which  they  owe  so  much. 

Hospital  hours  being  early,  at  four  o'clock 
the  probationer  gets  ready  the  patients'  tea, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  cleared  away  and  the 
subsequent  washing-up  completed,  she  can 
spare  a  few  minutes  without  leaving  the 
ward  for  her  own  meal.  A  weekly  supply 
of  tea,  butter,  and  sugar,  is  allowed  to  each 
nurse,  and  three  times  a  week  she  goes  to  the 
housekeeper's  room  for  the  pound-loaf  which 
is  served  out  for  her  luncheon  and  tea. 

Six  o'clock  is  the  signal  for  a  renewed 
bed-making  and  temperature-taking,  and  by 
eight  o'clock  the  gas  is  turned  down,  and  all 
is  in  readiness  for  the  evening  round  of  the 
house  physician  or  surgeon.  At  twenty 
minutes  past  nine  the  night  nurses  come  on 
duty,  the  probationer's  long  and  fatiguing 
day  in  the  wards  is  ended,  and  after  supper 
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and  prayers  she  is  free,  and  ready  enough 
to  go  to  bed.  If  she  has  done  her  work 
thoroughly  and  conscientiously,  every 
moment  that  she  has  spent  among  her 
patients  has  brought  its  own  occupation ;  in 
a  medical  ward  especially  there  is  always 
something  to  be  done, — a  poultice  to  be 
made,  a  fomentation  to  be  applied,  an  ice- 
bag  to  be  filled,  some  order  of  the  nurse  to 
be  carried  out.  There  is  no  time  for  idling, 
not  always  time  for  the  two  hours  off:  duty 
to  which  she  is  entitled  for  recreation  and 
exercise,  and  which  she  takes  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Sister  whenever  she  can  most 
conveniently  be  spared.  In  a  surgical  ward 
the  work  is  lighter,  but  even  there  she  finds 
plenty  of  employment  for  spare  moments  in 
rolling  bandages,  padding  splints,  and  pre- 
paring dressings.  By  being  continually 
shifted  from  one  ward  to  another,  and  made 
to  take  her  share  of  night  duty,  she  is  helped 
to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  nursing 
ki  all  its  branches,  whilst  the  theory  of  the 
profession  is  dealt  with  in  weekly  lectures, 


illustrated  and  explained  by  diagrams,  simple 
experiments,  and  specimens  from  the  dissect- 
ing room.  Everything  is  done  to  make  her 
education  as  comprehensive  and  as  easy  as 
possible,  and  she  is  encouraged  to  meet  those 
difficulties  which  are  inseparable  from  it  by 
a  sympathy  and  consideration  which  prove 
that,  from  the  matron  downwards,  those 
under  whom  she  works  feel  an  individual 
interest  in  her  progress  and  well-doing. 
Hospital  life  necessarily  means  a  hard  life, 
and  the  highest  excellence  in  nursing  depends 
in  a  great  measure  on  natural  qualifications 
which  all  do  not  possess;  but  the  proba- 
tioner who  gives  her  heart  to  the  work  will 
be  amply  repaid,  and  the  knowledge,  the 
experience,  and  the  fresh  interests  which 
result  from  a  course  of  training  make  it 
hardly  less  valuable  to  the  professional 
failure  than  to  the  professional  success.  I 
was  one  of  the  failures,  yet  I  count  the 
weeks  which  I  spent  in  the  London  Hospital 
among  the  most  interesting,  the  most 
profitable,  and  the  happiest  of  nry  life. 
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By  the  Author  of  "The  Atelier  du  Lys,"  "Mademoiselle  Mori,"  "In  the  Olden 
Time,"  "Women  of  the  Last  Days  of  Old  France,"  &c,  &c. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 


jjUT  for  a  reason  which 

Adrien      only     under- 

)  stood    later    it    might 

]ljjk    have    gone  hard  with 

'(pE&2P^!S/'"'   nnB>    even    though   the 
prefet    of     the    depart- 
sP  k  ment   greatly   desired    to 

ixi,  keep  on  good  terms  with 
Madame  de  Maupas,  and  did 
his  best  to  dispose  of  that  ac- 
cusation of  a  plot  which  hung 
over  the  returned  emigre.  For- 
tunately he  was  on  good  terms 
^)with  Fouche,  the  dreaded  police 
minister,  and  the  line  of  policy 
now  was  to  ignore  the  increasing 
dissatisfaction  produced  by  Napoleon's 
prodigious  wars,  with  their  loss  of  life  and 
boundless  cost,  and  to  assume  that  the 
country  was  contented  and  grateful  under 
the  Empire. 

The  authorities  did  not  want  to  hear  of 


plots  or  conspiracies.  But  still  Adrien  was 
kept  in  strict  imprisonment,  and  it  seemed 
likely  that  he  would  be  sent  to  Paris  to  stand 
his  trial  as  an  emigre  and  a  De  Saldanhac 
returned  without  a  permit.  His  friends 
could  not  but  be  very  anxious,  and  when 
Madame  de  Maupas  appealed  to  her  relations 
and  connections,  every  one  seemed  afraid  of 
being  compromised.  It  was  the  prefet,  to 
whom  she  least  of  all  wished  to  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude,  that  she  had  to  thank  for  all 
the  good  offices  done. 

"  Times  are  changed,"  she  said,  with  un- 
usual bitterness ;  "  once  all  the  noblesse 
would  have  felt  that  what  touched  one 
touched  all.  Now  it  is  to  a  roturier  that 
one  must  turn  if  one  wants  a  helping  hand. 
After  all  the  poor  king  was  not  so  far 
wrong  when  he  made  Necker  his  prime 
minister." 

"  Ah,  Necker,"  said  the  chevalier,  recall- 
ing with  an  evident  effort  the  name  of  the 
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well-known  Swiss,  whose  appointment  as 
premier  by  Louis  XVI.  had  caused  such  a 
sensation. 

The  chevalier's  mind  was  occupied  with 
very  different  things  to  politics.  He  had 
got  his  MSS.  back,  and  they  had  been  all 
read  for  once,  for  there  was  a  score  drawn 
through  several  passages  by  some  censor  who 
saw  what  the  author  had  never  dreamed  of, 
a  critique  on  Napoleon's  government. 

M.  de  Colombe  was  naturally  indignant 
at  this  defacement  of  his  fair  pages  ;  but  he 
was  also  greatly  nattered  by  the  importance 
attached  to  his  works,  and  went  about  more 
trippingly  than  ever.  For  the  rest  of  his 
life  it  would  be  a  gratification  to  him  that 
his  Clovis  had  alarmed  the  authorities.  He 
had  got  so  deep  in  his  romance,  however, 
that  he  could  not  lay  it  aside,  even  when  the 
epopee  was  returned  to  him,  and  there  seemed 
a  considerable  chance  of  its  not  only  being 
finished  but  published  with  success,  for,  un- 
awares, it  met  the  taste  of  the  day,  and  hit 
not  only  what  was  g  X)d  but  what  was  bad 
in  popular  taste ;  the  latter  being  possibly 
a  greater  point  in  its  favour  than  the 
former. 

The  chevalier  had  always  lived  chiefly  in 
the  past,  and  the  public  was  beginning  to 
turn  back  to  it  with  affection,  after  a  fever 
of  admiration  for  everything  modern.  The 
Middle  Ages  were  no  longer  in  disgrace : 
plumes  and  helmets,  romance  and  sentiment, 
chivalry  and  religion  were  all  coming  back 
into  fashion  together.  He  worked  on,  per- 
fectly happy,  without  thinking  of  his  future 
readers  at  all,  delighted  to  do  any  service  he 
could,  chatty  and  friendly  with  everybody, 
and  gallantly  devoted  to  his  Calypso,  but 
not  much  moved  by  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
any  one  outside  his  MSS. 

"  One  must  take  the  chevalier  as  he  is," 
Madame  de  Maupas  would  say,  with  philoso- 
phy not  unlike  his  own  ;  "  why  expect  him 
to  be  what  he  is  not  % " 

She  was  never  surprised  or  disappointed 
by  his  smiling  serenity  in  time  of  trouble  or 
anxiety,  but  accepted  it  as  part  of  him, 
while  Paul  and  Esperance  could  not  under- 
stand or  quite  pardon  it,  and  with  all  their 
respect  for  the  epopee  and  interest  in  the 
romance,  could  not  think  them  as  important 
as  the  affairs  of  Adrien  de  Saldanhac. 

Just  when  their  hopes  were  lowest  some- 
thing moved  the  authorities  to  clemency. 
Esperance  was  just  opening  the  door  to  go 
out  to  mass  when  she  found  herself  face  to 
face  with  the  prisoner,  for  whom  she  was 
specially  going  to  pray. 


"  Ah,  monsieur  !  "  she  cried,  starting  back 
and  all  rosy  with  joy  \  "  you  are  free !  " 

"On  parole,"  he  answered,  smiling  down 
on  her,  and  looking  at  her  sweet  face  with 
admiration  which  she  was  too  full  of  gladness 
to  notice. 

"  On  parole  1     What  does  that  mean  1 " 

"  It  means  that  I  must  not  leave  Saldan- 
hac, nor  sleep  out  of  the  house  assigned  as 
my  residence ;  but  that  is  the  mayor's,  and 
he  is  kind  and  civil.  It  is  almost  liberty — 
almost,"  said  Adrien,  with  a  faint  sigh.  u  I 
shall  profit  by  it  to  the  utmost — while  it 
lasts." 

"  Oh,  it  will  surely  last !  "Why  not, 
monsieur?" 

u  It  will  last  as  long  as  the  authorities 
think  they  can  gain  by  conciliation." 

u  How  glad  Madame  de  Maupas  will  be  ! 
Do  not  let  me  keep  you  another  moment 
from  her.  Only  "  —  she  coloured  more 
vividly  still,  this  time  with  a  painful  blush, 
and  there  was  a  pleading,  anxious  look  in 
her  eyes — "you  have  not  believed  that  I 
betrayed  you !  " 

"  I  never  thought  it  for  a  moment." 

"Thank  you,"  she  answered,  casting  down 
her  eyes,  which  were  full  of  happy  tears,  "  I 
am  glad.  And  do  not  blame  my  father, 
monsieur  ;  what  could  he  do  1  " 

"  See,"  he  said,  and  opening  a  little  case 
with  a  portrait  on  ivory  of  a  lady  whom 
Esperance  guessed  was  his  mother,  he  showed 
her  one  of  the  flowers  she  had  sent  him, 
dried  and  fastened  on  the  other  side.  "  You 
sent  me  hope,"  he  said,  and  Esperance 
started,  abashed  both  by  his  having  treasured 
the  little  memento,  and  by  what  she  thought 
the  allusion  to  her  name,  though  indeed  it 
was  only  later  that  he  learned  it,  or  under- 
stood from  a  chance  word  from  the  chevalier 
that  the  popular  name  of  the  blossom  was 
"  esperance."  "  You  cannot  guess  how  those 
flowers  and  the  kindness  that  sent  them 
brightened  up  my  prison  ;  it  was  a  gloomy 
cell  enough,  but  luckily  the  turnkey  was 
not  quite  incorruptible." 

"  I  must  go ;  I  shall  be  late  for  mass," 
said  Esperance,  suddenly  recollecting  how 
little  Vaudes  would  like  to  find  her  talking 
to  the  Yicomte.  "  Ah,  how  glad  I  am  of  this 
happiness  for  Madame  de  Maupas  and 
Paul !  " 

She  carried  a  heart  so  full  of  thanksgiving 
to  St.  Martin's,  that  more  than  one  person 
looked  at  her  smiling  and  observed,  "  Lafille 
de  ce  Vaudes  s'est  frotte  le  museau  au  soleil 
aujourdlmi  /"  and  the  response  would  be, 
"  She  grows  charming,  that  little  girl." 
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The  Abbe  Roussel  noticed  it  too,  as  she 
lingered  after  mass  was  over  to  tell  her 
news. 

"  M.  l'Abb^,  the  Vicomte  is  free  on 
parole!"  she  cried.  "I  left  him  at  our 
house." 

She  wondered  at  the  shade  on  his  face. 

"  He  will  be  there  often  now,"  he  said,  as 
if  pondering. 

"  I  do  not  know.  Yes,  surely,"  and  she 
looked  still  happier  at  the  thought  of  how 
pleasant  an  addition  this  would  be  to  the 
family  party. 

"  Yes ;  they  will  have  much  to  say  to  one 
another.  You  will  miss  your  evenings  on 
the  first  floor,  I  am  afraid." 

"  But — "  began  Esperance,  astonished. 

"  Why,  you  would  not  break  in  on  a 
family  party,  who  will  have  many  things  to 
talk  over  with  which  an  outsider  cannot 
intermeddle,"  said  the  abbe,  the  more  con- 
vinced that  he  was  judicious  because  of  the 
droop  of  the  girl's  pretty  mouth,  and  the  fall 
of  her  eyes. 

"  If  they  think  me  an  intruder,"  she 
began  proudly,  looking  up  again. 

"Why,  yes,  silly  child,  how  should  any 
stranger  be  otherwise  1  Do  not  wait  to  be 
shown  it.  Besides,  your  father  will  be  glad 
to  have  you  with  him." 

"  I  always  stay  when  he  is  at  home,  unless 
some  of  his  friends  come,  and  then  they  like 
to  be  alone  with  him,  and  he  is  often  out 
with  Maitre  Leroi  or  Guerin." 

"  Pish !  what  imprudence  !  the  most  noted 
democrats  in  Yalentre." 

"  But  since  none  others  will  be  friends 
with  him,  especially  now — poor  father  !  " 

"  True  ;  but  why  cannot  he  stay  at  home 
and  look  after  his  daughter  1 "  said  the  abbe, 
unconsciously  raising  his  voice  in  his  im- 
patience. 

"  He  cannot  spend  his  time  in  doing  that, 
M.  l'Abbe;  he  is  a  man." 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  have  no  mother.  Well, 
go,  my  child  ;  but  do  as  I  tell  you.  Keep 
away  while  the  Yicomte  is  with  his  family. 
A  motherless  girl  cannot  be  too  circumspect, 
and  the  less  you  see  of  this  young  man  the 
better.  You  do  not  want  the  neighbours  to 
have  food  for  gossip  1  Remember  that  when 
people  say  of  a  man  he  is  talked  about,  it 
may  be  in  praise,  but  when  they  say  so  of  a 
woman  it  always  means  blame." 

The  good  abb6  did  not  in  the  least  know 
the  mischief  he  had  done.  Esperance  was 
too  childish  in  mind  and  heart  to  understand 
his  full  meaning ;  Adrien  de  Saldanhac 
seemed  as  much  apart  and  as  far  above  her 


as  if  he  had  been  Roland  or  Parseval,  ox* 
any  other  hero  of  mediseval  romance  ;  but 
this  warning  that  people  might  think,  might 
say  something  connecting  them,  cast  a  seed 
into  her  mind  sure  to  germinate  some  day. 

"  I  must  see  that  the  girl  attends  to  what 
I  said,"  thought  the  abbe,  while  his  eye  fol- 
lowed the  slender  figure  descending  the  long 
flight  of  steps  from  the  church  ;  "  and  no 
doubt  Madame  de  Maupas  will  see  the  neces- 
sity of  caution — a  young  man  with  nothing 
to  do,  and  a  girl  like  that.  If  indeed — I  shall 
never  pardon  myself  for  not  urging  that 
unhappy  woman  to  own  all." 

Esperance  went  home  with  her  joy  dashed. 
An  intruder,  a  stranger  among  the  De 
Maupas!  that  was  cruel.  She  certainly 
should  not  go  among  them  uninvited;  she 
should  beg  Yaudes  to  stay  at  home  and  read 
to  her,  and  she  did  so.  Yaudes  was  gratified 
and  surprised  by  her  saying — 

"Father,  do  stay  with  me;  it  is  so  long 
since  we  had  one  of  our  old  evenings." 

"You  do  not  want  to  go  upstairs  to 
them  1 " 

"  No,  the  Yicomte  is  released  on  parole  ; 
they  will  not  want  me." 

"  Released  on  parole ! "  said  Yaudes, 
quickly.  "  The  investigation  is  over  then. 
And  am  I  alone  to  remain  suspected  and 
watched  1 " 

"  Oh,  surely  not,  father.  There  can  be  no 
reason,  no  excuse." 

"  How  can  I  tell  1  But  you  are  quite 
right  not  to  join  them  to-night ;  of  course 
you  are  not  wanted  when  this  young  man  is 
here." 

So  he  thought  the  same  as  the  Abbe 
Roussel !  It  was  hard,  and  Esperance  could 
not  but  resent  it.  She  thought  of  this  and 
of  what  was  passing  among  the  family  party 
overhead,  much  more  than  of  what  Yaudes 
was  reading  to  her,  and  his  mind  was  astray 
too,  for  by-and-by  he  started  up  and  said 
he  must  see  Maitre  Leroy,  and  learn  whether 
he  could  not  be  freed  from  the  surveillance 
which  galled  him  if  this  De  Saldanhac  were 
released,  and  putting  aside  the  remonstrance 
of  Esperance,  he  bade  her  go  to  bed  and  went 
out.  She  obeyed,  but  she  put  a  light  by  the 
bedside  and  read  something  to  herself  which 
she  liked  much  better  than  the  translation 
of  Xenophon  by  an  old  French  writer  which 
Yaudes  had  chosen.  Esperance  had  hardly 
ever  read  any  novel  or  tale,  and  therefore 
La  Princesse  de  Cloves  was  especially  dear 
to  her.  The  little  master-piece,  with  its 
delicate  character  drawing  and  its  nobility 
of  thought,  was  almost  known  by  heait  by 
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her ;  she  read  it  now  with  a  silent  identifi- 
cation of  the  Due  de  Nemours  with  Adrien 
de  Saldanhac. 

Meanwhile  Adrien  overhead  had  given 
more  than  one  glance  to  the  door  that 
evening,  hoping  that  it  would  open  to  admit 
her.  Since  it  did  not,  he  led  Paul  to  talk 
about  her  when  there  was  a  pause  in  that 
flow  of  family  conversation  which  the  abbe 
had  foreseen.  Paul  was  nothing  loth  ;  no 
sister  could  have  been  more  to  him  than 
Esperance,  perhaps  hardly  so  much,  for  not 
only  was  there  the  tie  of  interests  and  joys 
and  sorrows  shared  from  childhood,  but  there 
was  the  sweetness  of  choice  in  their  close 
friendship.  The  chevalier  too  had  his  say 
about  his  rossignolet,  until  Madame  de 
Maupas,  rather  tired  of  it,  answered  to  the 
repeated  wondering  of  Paul  why  Esperance 
had  not  come,  "  Doubtless  her  father  wants 
her,  and  Ave  do  not  need  her  to-night.  Adrien, 
even  yet  I  cannot  understand  your  rash  and 
sudden  return.  Did  you  not  at  all  foresee 
the  perplexity  and  danger  into  which  you 
were  plunging  1  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  answered,  carelessly,  "but 
one  gets  weary  of  prudence." 

Paul  wished  he  had  had  some  better  excuse 
for  his  foolhardiness,  and  he  said  so  later 
to  Esperance,  always  his  confidante.  She 
silently  echoed  the  wish.  It  lowered  Adrien 
in  her  eyes — the  severe  young  eyes  of  girl- 
hood. 

They  did  not  meet  often ;  she  wondered 
innocently  how  it  was  that  everything  seemed 
to  conspire  to  prevent  it.  Sometimes  her 
father  kept  her  with  him ;  sometimes  Madame 
de  Maupas  would  say,  as  if  it  were  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  "  We  shall  not 
see  you  to-night,  petite ;  my  nephew  is 
coming,"  and  Esperance  accepted  the  hint 
with  a  swelling  heart.  Why  should  they 
not  need  her  because  the  Vicomte  was 
coming  1  It  was  not  by  his  wish  at  all,  she 
felt  sure.  More  than  once  when  Paul  and 
she  were  in  the  garden  he  had  joined  them, 
but  Madame  de  Maupas  soon  appeared,  and 
an  indefinite  something  told  Esperance  that 
she  was  not  pleased.  Once  Esperance  was 
reading  the  Princesse  de  Cleves  to  Paul,  and 
Adrien,  happening  to  come,  asked  smilingly 
if  she  believed  there  had  ever  been  so 
perfect  a  cavalier  as  Nemours.  "Oh,  yes," 
she  answered,  with  conviction.  "  But  not 
now-a-days,"  he  laughed.  "I  think  so," 
Esperance  replied,  looking  up,  unaware  what 
sweet  flattery  there  was  in  her  eyes.  Adrien 
took  the  book,  and  read  until  they  were 
interrupted,  and  she  never  again  opened  it 


without    seeming   to  hear  his  voice  in  the 
lines. 

Madame  de  Maupas  would  have  taken 
alarm,  but  a  time  came  when  she  could  not 
think  of  any  one  but  Paul,  who  was  seized 
with  one  of  those  attacks  of  pain  which 
wrung  the  hearts  of  all  who  loved  him,  and 
this  time  it  was  much  more  acute  than  it 
had  been  before.  No  remedies  allayed  it, 
and  even  that  patience  so  often  tried  and 
so  touching  to  those  about  him  threatened 
to  give  way.  "It  will  always  get  worse 
and  worse  until  I  die,"  the  boy  said  once, 
with  something  like  despair,  to  his  cousin, 
and  Esperance  heard  Adrien  reply,  "You 
are  the  son  of  brave  men,  and  your 
battles  are  fought  on  a  harder  field  than 
theirs,  dear  Paul,"  and  then  the  look  of 
peace  which  generally  characterised  the  sick 
boy's  face  returned,  with  even  a  certain 
gladness  mingled  with  it.  "  A  soldier  of 
the  cross,"  he  whispered,  recalling  something 
which  the  abbe  had  told  him  in  a  previous 
time  of  illness  and  depression.  Just  now  he 
was  unable  to  bear  a  visit  from  him,  kind  as 
he  was  ;  the  heavy  step  and  strong  voice  tried 
him  too  much.  It  was  Yaudes  whom  he 
always  begged  for  when  he  had  to  be  moved. 
Yaudes'  silent  gentleness  and  sympathy  and 
dexterity  of  hand  made  him  an  excellent 
nurse,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  come  to 
the  boy,  whose  brave  endurance  struck  him 
greatly.  Christianity  assumed  a  new  aspect 
to  Yaudes  seen  through  the  patience  and 
even  joy  in  suffering  which  Paul  uncon- 
sciously showed  him  ;  neither  the  boy  nor 
any  one  else  guessed  the  influence  which 
those  hours  by  his  sick  bed  exercised  over 
Yaudes.  As  he  grew  a  little  better  Paul 
would  murmur,  "  You  will  send  me  my 
rossignolet,"  with  a  brave  effort  to  smile, 
and  Yaudes  could  never  refuse  him,  though 
he  knew  that  she  would  probably  meet 
Adrien  by  Paul's  bedside  while  Madame  de 
Maupas  snatched  a  brief  rest  before  the 
broken  night  which  was  before  her,  and  the 
chevalier,  forbidden  to  talk  to  the  sick  boy, 
sat  absorbed  in  one  of  the  twenty-four 
"  patiences "  which  he  prided  himself  on 
knowing. 

Such  times  brought  close  intimacy  with 
them.  Paul,  though  hardly  yet  able  to  talk 
himself,  liked  to  hear  the  two  others  do  so, 
and  made  Adrien  tell  of  his  life  in  England, 
of  the  brave  efforts  made  by  the  emigres  to 
earn  a  livelihood,  the  generosity  with  which 
the  richer  had  helped  the  poorer,  the  kindly 
sympathy  of  England  ;  and  something  too  of 
that  other  side  of  levity  and  conspiracy  and 
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recklessness  which  had  never  struck  him  so 
forcibly  as  now  when  he  recollected  it  by 
this  sick  bed,  with  Esperance  as  his  com- 
panion. Adrien  had  been  fortunate  in  a 
noble-minded  mother,  who  had  died  in  exile, 
and  left  an  ineffaceable  impression  upon 
him.  But  for  her  he  would  probably  have 
been  much  what  the  chevalier  had  described 
the  Due  d'Enghien,  "heros  et  mauvais 
sujet,"  or  followed  his  father's  steps  in  am- 
bition and  conspiracy.  A  Saldanhac  in  air 
and  feature,  he  had  something  deeper  and 
graver  in  disposition.  Esperance  had  been 
gladly  surprised  by  his  going  to  mass,  very 
simply,  as  a  matter  of  course.  She  under- 
stood it  after  she  knew  something  about  his 
mother  and  her  undying  influence  over  him. 

The  abbe  did  not  like  this  intimacy  at  all, 
and  remonstrated  with  Madame  de  Maupas 
on  her  imprudence.  "  Since  they  can  be 
nothing  to  one  another,"  he  said. 

"  How  can  I  think  of  anything  but  my 
sick  boy?  "  she  exclaimed,  almost  angrily. 

And  then,  though  feeling  sure  of  an  even 
sharper  rebuff,  he  spoke  to  Yaudes.  The 
answer  took  him  by  surprise. 

"Need  you  warn  mel"  Yaudes  returned, 
with  the  vehemence  of  inward  pain  and 
struggle ;  "  but  here  is  a  fellow-creature 
suffering  who  needs  my  daughter.  How  can 
I  withhold  her?" 

The  abbe  looked  at  him  and  his  eyes 
glistened. 

"  You  are  a  good  man,  Jacques  Yaudes," 
he  said,  and  remonstrated  no  more. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  quiet  times 
that  Esperance  learned  the  true  reason  of 
the  Yicomte's  return.  Paul  could  talk  a 
little  now  without  too  much  fatigue,  and 
some  question  of  his  brought  out  the  fact 
that  Adrien  had  been  in  Poitou  before 
coming  to  Yalentre.  Much  surprised,  Paul 
asked  the  reason. 

"  A  commission  for  a  friend,"  he  answered 
indifferently. 

"  Oh,"  said  Esperance,  quickly. 

And  Paul  smiled  and  said,  "  Then  it  was 
not  merely  foolhardiness  which  brought  him, 
Esperance." 

"Have  you  thought  that?"  said  Adrien, 
speaking  to  Paul,  but  with  his  eyes  on 
Esperance.     "  Well,  why  not  J  " 

But,  at  a  moment  when  no  one  else  heard, 
he  told  her  that  an  emigre,  whose  family 
were  dependent  on  what  he  could  earn,  and 
often  were  in  great  straits,  had  told  him 
that  if  he  could  but  return  to  France  he 
might  secure  a  considerable  sum  buried  in  a 
certain  place  near  his  chateau.     Apparently 


Adrien,  who  had  no  ties,  thought  it  a  matter 
of  course  to  do  so  for  him,  and  being  in 
France  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  longing 
to  see  his  old  home  and  what  remained  of 
his  family. 

"  The  sight  of  Saldanhac  made  me  forget 
I  ever  was  an  exile,"  he  said.  "And  even 
if  it  is  desolate,  no  strangers  have  profaned 
it." 

EspeVance  was  very  glad  he  had  cared  to 
tell  her  this.  The  simplicity  with  which  he 
regarded  the  affair  reminded  her  of  Yaudes' 
way  of  looking  at  things.  She  would  have 
liked  to  tell  Yaudes  about  it,  but  was  too 
shy  to  ask  leave.  It  was  such  a  pity  he 
should  look  on  the  Yicomte  as  merely  a 
hot-headed  young  noble.  He  was  so  far 
from  that,  and  Esperance  was  right  there ; 
misfortune  had  brought  out  qualities  in 
Adrien  which  in  brighter  days  might  have 
lain  dormant  or  been  smothered  by  evil 
weeds  ;  and  contact  with  an  innocent,  high- 
minded  girl  stimulated  them  yet  more.  They 
learned  more  of  each  other  in  these  days 
than  otherwise  they  could  have  done  in  a 
year.  The  mutual  interest  in  Paul  at  once 
made  a  tie  between  them,  and  their  meeting 
at  Chateau  Saldanhac  and  all  that  followed 
made  them  feel  like  old  friends.  It  was 
hard  that  Yaudes'  prejudices  were  invincible, 
Esperance  thought,  much  disappointed  to 
see  that  with  him  Adrien  made  no  way 
at  all. 

No  one  guessed  what  Yaudes  was  suffer- 
ing as  he  perceived  her  deepening  interest  in 
Adrien.  He  could  not  have  borne  much 
longer  to  let  her  come  thus  into  contact 
with  the  young  noble,  one  of  that  class 
whom  he  despised  and  abhorred,  had  the 
sacrifice  been  exacted  of  him;  but  it  was 
not.  One  day  Adrien  did  not  come.  Esper- 
ance had  divined  that  some  trouble  or  anxiety 
was  pressing  on  him,  and  she  watched  in 
anxiety  for  an  explanation  of  his  absence. 
A  brief  note,  cautiously  worded,  told  that 
permission  to  visit  his  family  was  with- 
drawn. Anxiety  awoke  again.  What  im- 
prudence, what  discovery  was  at  the  bottom 
of  this  1  Next  they  learned  with  dismay 
that  he  had  been  transferred  to  Paris. 
Mayor  and  prefet  were  alike  impenetrable 
as  to  the  reason,  only  both  urged  Madame 
de  Maupas  to  use  her  influence  with  her 
nephew  to  induce  him  to  consent  to  the 
Emperor's  wishes.  What  they  were  she 
could  not  learn. 

11  My  nephew  must  judge  for  himself,"  she 
answered  haughtily;  "he  alone  knows  how 
far  a  De  Saldanhac  can  consent  to  do  so." 
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"  Madame,  you  do  uot  know  how  serious 
the  consequences  of  a  refusal  may  be,"  said 
the  preset,  with  ominous  gravity. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  a  little  and 
gave  no  answer. 

Yaudes'  heart  was  lightened,  the  more 
that  Esperance's  regrets  were  perfectly  open 
and  undisguised. 

"No  harm  is  done,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  and  before  he  returns,  if  he  does  return, 
I  shall  have  found  the  child  a  husband  of 
her  own  rank." 

Things  seemed  brightening  with  him ;  he 
was  no  longer  under  surveillance,  and  even 
if  this  were  a  trap  leaving  him  free  to  com- 
mit himself,  he  rejoiced  in  the  sense  of 
liberty,  and  looked  a  happier  and  younger 
man. 

Paul  had  rallied  in  a  great  degree,  and  no 
new  cloud  arose  on  the  horizon ;  only  where 
was  Adrien  de  Saldanhac  1 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Esperance  had  seen  her  seventeenth  birth- 
day before  the  mystery  of  Adrien's  disap- 
pearance was  solved.  Yaudes  being  absent, 
she  felt  free  to  spend  the  evening  with 
Paul,  who  always  missed  her  so  sorely  that 
she  often  did  not  know  whether  it  was 
right  to  stay  with  him  and  leave  Yaudes,  or 
leave  him  and  stay  with  Yaudes.  She  ran 
lightly  upstairs,  entered — a  sudden  silence 
followed  ;  every  one  looked  smilingly  at  her 
as  she  stood  amazed,  disbelieving  her  eyes. 
Some  one  rose  quickly  with  looks  full  of 
gladness. 

"  Ah,  M.  le  Comte  !  is  it  you  ? "  she  cried. 
"What  happiness  !  " 

It  was  the  frank  welcome  of  a  child,  but 
the  next  instant  her  colour  deepened ;  she 
withdrew  the  hand  that  Adrien  had  clasped 
and  kissed,  and  looking  at  Madame  de 
Maupas,  said,  "  How  glad  you  must  be, 
madame  ! ' ' 

A  kind  of  instinct  made  her  transfer  the 
rejoicing  she  had  spoken  of  to  Adrien's 
relatives.     After  all  she  was  an  outsider. 

"  All  my  nephew's  friends  must  be  glad," 
said  Madame  de  Maupas  kindly. 

"  But  what  is  the  explanation  of  your 
being  sent  to  Paris,  monsieur?  " 

"An  inconvenient  talent,"  he  answered, 
laughing.  "As  you  may  remember,  I 
studied  engineering  and  fortification  in 
England ;  I  can  always  recall  any  fortifica- 
tions which  I  have  seen,  and  unluckily  the 
Emperor  heard  of  it,  and  thought  to  utilise 
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it  in  ways  which  did  not  commend  themselves 
to  me,  and  contumacy  led  to  punishment." 

"  In  other  words,  a  scrap  of  paper  was 
found  in  my  cousin's  room  with  part  of  the 
plan  of  a  great  naval  station  in  England  on 
it,  and  Bonaparte  offered  him  Saldanhac 
back  and  a  great  post  in  the  army  if  he 
would  draw  the  whole,"  said  Paul,  with 
shining  eyes. 

"  I  detest  England ;  but  to  betray  the 
country  which  had  sheltered  you  was  of 
course  out  of  the  question,"  said  Madame  de 
Maupas. 

"Just  so,"  answered  Adrien  carelessly. 

Esperance  looked  at  him.  "  Were  you 
very  closely  imprisoned,  monsieur  1  " 

"  Oh,  imprisonment  is  always  irksome, 
mademoiselle,  especially  when  one  sees  no 
definite  end  to  it." 

She  thought  he  had  found  it  harder  than 
he  chose  to  say.  He  looked  older ;  there 
were  lines  about  his  forehead  and  mouth  not 
there  six  months  before. 

Paul  saw  it  too  and  said,  "  My  cousin 
looks  older  than  your  miniature,  Esperance." 

"  What  miniature  ?  "  asked  the  Yicomte 
eagerly. 

"  One  of  an  ancestor  of  ours  which  this 
child  chanced  to  find  years  ago,"  said  Madame 
de  Maupas  indifferently. 

And  Paul  added,  "  How  fond  you  always 
were  of  it,  Esperance  !  " 

His  mother  made  a  little  movement  of 
impatience,  and  Esperance,  who  had  looked 
smilingly  up,  met  the  eyes  of  Adrien,  and 
dropped  her  own,  colouring  rosy  red. 

"  Shall  you  stay  with  us  now  ? "  she  asked, 
with  a  faint  hesitation. 

"  Alas !  I  am  ordered  to  quit  France 
within  a  month." 

Esperance  felt  a  pang  which  startled  her. 
"  Where  shall  you  go  then  1 " 

"To  Canada,"  he  answered,  still  looking 
at  her,  and  feeling  that  every  day  had  made 
her  fairer  and  sweeter,  bringing  her  to  the 
point  where  "  womanhood  and  childhood 
meet."  "  A  branch  of  our  family  is  settled 
there  ;  I  shall  find  employment,  no  doubt." 

"  Exile  still,"  said  the  Marquise  sadly  ; 
"  and  you  are  the  head  of  our  house, 
Adrien." 

"What  can  I  do?"  he  answered,  more 
gravely  than  usual ;  "  I  have  had  my  fill  of 
inaction,  and  you  would  not  have  me  fight 
against  England  or  my  own  countrymen'? 
There  is  nothing  for  me  to  do  in  the  Old 
World." 

"  And  to  think  that  Saldanhac  might  be 
yours  !    That  is  too  cruel." 

o  o 
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"  Too  dear  at  the  price  of  a  disloyal  action." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  and  the  chevalier 
bowed  gravely. 

None  of  them  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
any  alternative  was  possible.  Adrien  had 
never  thought  so  even  when  threatened  with 
lifelong  imprisonment. 

Esperance  withdrew  early.  She  felt  that 
his  eyes  followed  her  until  out  of  sight  as  he 
stood  at  the  door  he  had  held  open  for  her. 

"  He  has  come  back  !  come  back  !  "  she 
whispered,  so  happy  that  she  could  not  yet 
realise  he  would  soon  go  again. 

Adrien  said  little  until  the  chevalier  had 
gone,  and  Paul  was  helped  to  his  room  ;  but 
then  he  said — 

"  Ma  tante,  there  is  something  I  wish  to 
say  to  you  presently." 

When  she  returned  she  found  him  looking 
at  his  mother's  portrait.  There  was  a  dried 
flower  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  case. 

"Your  poor  mother,"  she  said,  looking 
over  his  shoulder. 

And  he  answered,  "  Yes  ;  here  are  the  two 
souvenirs  dearest  to  me.  Ma  tante,  I  intend 
to  marry  Mademoiselle  Vaudes." 

"  How  !  "  exclaimed  the  Marquise,  aghast. 
u  I  cannot  have  heard  rightly." 

"  Perfectly.  You  are  startled ;  but  you 
understand  I  could  not  remain  here  without 
telling  my  intentions  to  you  and  her  father. 
All  through  my  captivity  the  thought  of  her 
has  grown  dearer  and  sweeter.  Almost 
hopeless  of  seeing  her  again,  still  it  grew 
dearer  and  more  dear.  You  who  know  her, 
can  you  wonder  ? " 

"Are  you  out  of  your  senses,  Vicomte? 
As  if  a  mesalliance  were  not  enough,  you 
choose  the  daughter  of  a  Jacobin,  involved 
in  who  knows  w^hat  crimes  against  your 
order.  You — a  De  Saldanhac  !  When  one 
bears  an  ancient  name  like  yours  one  cannot 
give  it  away  at  pleasure.  Your  ancestors 
wrote  it  with  their  swords  on  their  enemies' 
breasts,  but  they  did  not  put  it  up  over  a 
shop-door.  Such  a  marriage  is  impossible," 
exclaimed  Madame  de  Maupas,  in  a  voice  full 
of  indignant  emotion.  "  Is  it  possible  my 
brother's  son  should  forget  himself  thus?" 

"  I  might  have  felt  as  you  do,"  Adrien 
answered,  "  if  I  were  not  his  son.  I  have 
been  sickened  with  talk  about  rank  and 
caste  and  long  descent,  none  of  which  keep 
us  from  follies  and  sins  which  a  plebeian 
would  feel  disgraced  by,  or  make  us  a  whit 
more  ready  to  do  good  work  in  the  world. 
Look  what  our  noblesse  was  and  is.  You 
have  lived  among  it,  you  know  what  I  mean. 
How  many   of    our   nobles  are   fit  to  win 


a    pure,    innocent    girl    like    Mademoiselle 
Vaudes?" 

"  You  talk  like  a  lover,  Adrien,  or  have 
you  been  taking  lessons  from  your  future 
father-in-law  1  But,  thank  heaven,  he  is  not 
that  yet.  I  warn  you  that  the  Vicomte  de 
Saldanhac  will  have  an  experience  new  in 
his  family — the  honour  of  his  alliance  will  be 
declined,  and  by  a  roturier.  I  would  almost 
as  soon  you  were  accepted." 

"  Vaudes  loves  his  daughter,  and  if  she 
loves  me —  Dear  aunt,  do  you  think  she 
does,  a  little  1 " 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  If  I  did  I  would 
not  tell  you  ;  the  more  that  as  soon  as  a  man 
finds  out  a  woman  loves  him,  he  thinks  all 
the  better  of  himself  and  the  worse  of  her," 
said  Madame  de  Maupas  cynically.  "Adrien, 
I  beseech  you,  reflect  what  you  are  doing." 

"I  have  done  nothing  else  since  we 
parted,"  was  his  answer. 

That  Esperance  should  be  thus  scornfully 
rejected  by  his  family  made  his  heart  glow 
with  even  warmer  love  than  before.  He 
must  atone  for  all  lacking  elsewhere. 

"And  do  you  suppose  the  girl  will  leave 
her  father,  or  he  consent  to  part  from  her  1 " 

"Vaudes  has  no  cause  to  love  France 
under  the  Empire ;  we  will  share  a  home  in 
Canada." 

"Perfect  !"  answered  the  Marquise,  with 
cutting  scorn ;  "  Jacques  Vaudes  and  the 
last  of  the  Saldanhacs ;  admirable  conjunc- 
tion." 

"  I  shall  know  my  fate  to-morrow.  If  I 
gain  my  cause,  dear  aunt,  will  you  not  wel- 
come my  bride  1 " 

"  You  ask  too  much,  Adrien,"  said  Madame 
de  Maupas,  and  turning  away  in  tears,  she 
shut  herself  into  her  own  room. 

Adrien' s  reflections  were  not  sweet.  That 
hint  of  Vaudes'  past  startled  him ;  he  had 
met  him  only  at  his  gentlest  and  best  by 
Paul's  bedside,  but  he  had  not  cherished  the 
hope  of  winning  Esperance  all  through  these 
months  to  relinquish  it  now.  The  manners  of 
the  time  forbade  him  to  ask  his  answer  from 
her ;  it  was  Vaudes  whom  he  must  address. 
He  could  not  wait  until  the  morrow,  and 
sought  him  at  once.  Esperance  was  with 
him.  Vaudes  rose  with  no  show  of  welcome  ; 
they  stood  facing  each  other. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Adrien,  "  you  would  ask 
why  I  am  here  ?  As  perhaps  you  know,  I 
am  under  orders  to  leave  France.  I  go  to 
Canada  to  find  a  career  denied  me  in  Europe. 
I  have  little  to  offer  but  my  name,  which  you 
do  not  value,  but  I  love  your  daughter.  Will 
you  give  her  to  me  1 " 
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Yaudes  looked  from  him  to  Esperance, 
sitting  with  clasped  hands ;  surprise,  joy, 
fear  all  mingled  in  the  look  she  gave  him. 

"Give  my  daughter  to  an  aristocrat ! "  cried 
Yaudes,  after  a  breathless  minute.  "  I, 
whose  life  has  been  spent  in  war  with  your 
order,  the  system  you  belong  to  !  I  !  Sooner 
see  her  in  her  coffin  !  Do  you  come  here  to 
insult  me  ?  " 

"  The  insult  is  hardly  on  my  side,"  said 
Adrien,  flushing  dark  red,  but  keeping  his 
anger  under  as  he  caught  the  supplicating 
glance  of  Esperance. 

"  Does  it  seem  so  to  you  %  Go,  child,  we 
do  not  want  you  here  ;  go,  I  say." 

"Pardon  me,  father,  but  since  all  my 
happiness  is  in  the  balance  I  have  a  right 
to  be  here,"  said  Esperance,  very  pale,  but 
steadily. 

"  What !  you  too !  this  man  has  stolen 
your  heart  with  his  smooth  words  and  false 
looks'?  My  own  child  gone  over  to  the 
enemy  1 "  said  Yaudes,  with  dangerous  fire 
in  his  eyes.  "  Listen,  then,  young  sir,  and 
learn  something  of  the  father  of  this  girl 
whom  you  would  marry.  I  was  at  Bellecise 
when  the  prisoners  were  massacred  ;  I  led 
the  mob  who  stormed  Chateau  de  la  Roche, 
and  set  it  on  fire ;  I  was  one  of  the  judges 
at  Lyons,  and  sent  your  own  cousin  De 
Presler  to  the  guillotine,  and  more  aristo- 
crats besides  than  I  can  count.  Will  you 
ask  for  my  daughter  now  1 " 

Adrien  stood  petrified.  Honour,  right 
feeling,  the  training  of  a  life  forbade  his 
crossing  this  river  of  blood  even  to  reach 
Esperance. 

"  You  see  !  "  said  Yaudes  triumphantly. 

In  those  brief  moments  Esperance  had 
gone  through  a  cruel  battle.  For  an  instant 
she  had  been  wildly  tempted  to  tell  something 
which  would  have  altered  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  case ;  but  gratitude,  tenderness,  pity 
won  the  day. 

"  No,  we  can  be  nothing  to  each  other, 
we  must  part ;  but  you  must  let  us  say  fare- 
well alone,"  she  said,  rising.  "  We  have  a 
right  to  claim  that,  for  we  love  each  other." 

Adrien  started  forward.  "  That  almost 
atones  for  all !  "  he  cried. 

"  Girl,  do  you  dare  to  say  so  to  my 
face  1 "  exclaimed  Yaudes. 

"Yes,  since  we  are  about  to  part  for 
ever,"  she  answered. 

Yaudes  looked  at  them  as  they  stood  to- 
gether ;  a  spasm  of  sharp  pain  crossed  his 
face. 

"  Well,  I  will  grant  that,"  he  said,  and 
went  into  the  inner  room. 


Adrien  clasped  the  girl  who  had  never 
been  so  dear  as  now  to  his  breast,  but  she 
loosed  herself. 

"  Listen,"  she  said ;  "  I  love  you,  I  would 
bear  anything  for  your  sake  ;  I  will  never 
marry  any  one  else.  But,  oh,  you  would  not 
take  release  and  wealth  at  the  price  of  dis- 
honour. Tell  me  whether,  if  we  could  be 
happy  at  the  price  of  breaking  the  heart  of 
some  one  who  loves  me  better  than  anything, 
and  whom  I  solemnly  promised  never  to 
grieve  voluntarily,  would  you  ask  me  to  do 
it — something  it  was  wrong  to  do,  even 
though  it  gave  us  to  each  other  1  You 
would  not  ask  it — say  you  would  not !  " 

"  My  sweet  one,"  he  answered,  carried 
away  by  her  pleading,  "  I  would  rather 
have  you  as  my  star,  my  spotless  queen, 
than  win  you  thus.     But  what " 

"  Ask  nothing ;  it  is  decided.  Farewell ! 
adieu  !  "  she  said,  while  all  the  colour  went 
from  cheeks  and  lips,  leaving  her  as  still 
and  calm  as  a  marble  statue.     "  Father  ! " 

It  was  a  farewell  to  youth  and  hope  and 
all  life's  gladness.  Yaudes  came  back,  stern 
and  pale,  and  she  threw  herself  on  his  breast. 

"  You  know  I  said  I  never  would  grieve 
you  if  I  could  help  it,"  she  murmured,  as 
without  a  word  Adrien  left  the  room. 

Yaudes  laid  his  hand  mutely  on  her  head. 
11  You  do  not  shrink  from  me?  "  he  said. 

She  only  answered  by  an  embrace  full  of 
deep  pity  and  sorrow.  She  had  learned  that 
Adrien  loved  her  only  to  lose  him ;  but  just 
now  the  joy  that  he  did  love  her  overpowered 
the  pain.  It  only  woke  in  full  bitterness 
when  she  heard  he  had  gone  back  to  Paris. 

Madame  de  Maupas  ignored  the  past,  but 
the  chevalier  was  less  discreet.  His  romance 
was  finished  and  even  accepted  by  a  pub- 
lisher, and  he  was  about  to  go  to  Paris  and 
arrange  for  its  being  printed.  Nothing  else 
could  seem  of  much  importance  to  him  just 
then,  but  the  still,  pale  looks  of  Esperance 
were  not  quite  lost  on  him. 

"  My  little  one,"  he  said,  seeking  her  in 
the  garden,  where  she  sat  alone,  "  have  you 
no  message  for  any  one  in  Paris  1  How  ! 
none  %  Take  courage,  this  story  will  end 
happily."  He  knew  nothing  of  Yaudes' 
history.  "Give  me  your  hand,  I  am  not 
unacquainted  with  palmistry ;  let  me  see  its 
lines."  Esperance  gave  it  languidly.  She 
was  startled  by  the  exclamation  of  the  cheva- 
lier. "  Heavens  !  how  is  it  that  I  never 
noticed  it  before  ?  That  is  a  La  Tremblaye 
hand  !    What  does  this  mean  1 " 

"  You  are  a  poet,  and  your  fancy  beautifies 
everything,"  said  Esperance  hastily. 
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But  the  chevalier  would  not  be  thus  put 
off.  "  I  tell  you  there  is  some  mystery 
here,"  he  cried  ;  "and  that  likeness  too.  But 
we  will  say  no  more." 

He  went  to  Paris,  and  when  he  returned 
he  astounded  Madame  de  Maupas  by  the 
communication  he  had  to  make,  and  then 
invited  Vaudes  to  walk  back  to  his  lodgings 
with  him.  There  was  an  odd  little  air  of 
triumph  about  him. 

Vaudes  accompanied  him  wearily.  He 
had  been  cruelly  unhappy  of  late  ;  the  altered 
looks  of  Esperance  went  to  his  heart. 

"  I  met  an  old  acquaintance  in  Paris — La 
Tremblaye,"  said  the  chevalier. 

"So  he  is  alive?"  said  Vaudes  with  indif- 
ference, and  then  his  brow  knit  suddenly. 

"  Alive,  and,  as  he  thought,  nearly  the  last 
of  his  family.  The  guillotine  was  busy  among 
them,  and  the  Roche  Hugons  too  have  appa- 
rently come  to  an  end.  A  pity  !  But  La 
Tremblaye  tells  me  he  had  a  niece  born  in 
prison.  The  mother  died  ;  the  child — what 
do  you  think  became  of  the  child  1  " 

"  How  should  I  know  *?  "  answered  Vaudes, 
his  pulses  quickening,  he  could  not  tell  why, 
exceptthatthe  chevalier's  air  was  so  meaning. 

"  No  !  Is  it  really  so  1  Do  you  mean  that 
you  have  not  known  your  wife  took  the  poor 
infant  %  La  Tremblaye  vainly  tried  to  find 
her ;  you  had  left  Lyons.  So  you  see,  my 
good  friend,  the  demoiselle  belongs  to  us. 
She  is  a  little  aristocrat,"  said  the  chevalier 
airily. 

Vaudes  started  back  as  if  he  had  been 
struck.  He  had  listened  stupefied,  but  now 
all  the  truth  flashed  upon  him,  all  was 
plain  ;  he  saw  just  how  it  had  been,  and  all 
his  life  seemed  to  crumble  at  a  touch.  This 
child,  in  whom  all  his  hopes  were  bound  up, 
whom  he  had  toiled  for,  lived  for,  had  so 
adored,  was  not  his,  had  never  been  his,  was 
an  aristocrat,  looked  like  one,  felt  like  one, 
loved  one. 

et  My  God  ! "  he  exclaimed. 

He  did  not  know  he  had  said  it,  or  how 
that  long-disused  word  sprang  in  this  hour 
of  mortal  pain  to  his  lips.  The  speechless 
agony  in  his  face  startled  the  chevalier  out 
of  his  triumph.  He  began  to  understand 
a  little  what  the  revelation  he  had  brought 
was  to  Vaudes. 

"  It  is  hard  on  you,"  he  said  compassion- 
ately. 

Vaud6s  looked  blankly  in  his  face. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  he  answered,  in  a 
dull,  strange  voice.     "  I — I  understand  now." 

"These  are  some  certificates,"  said  the 
chevalier,  hesitatingly. 


Vaudes  rallied  his  senses  to  read  them, 
and  went  steadily  through  them,  stopping 
now  and  then  to  recall  some  past  event,  some 
link. 

"  Faith  !  he  takes  it  almost  as  well  as  if 
he  were  of  gentle  birth,"  thought  the  cheva- 
lier, watching  him  curiously.  "  'Tis  strange 
I  never  thought  how  he  would  feel  about  it." 

"  Thanks,  monsieur,"  said  Vaudes  pre- 
sently, looking  up.  His  deadly  pallor  was*, 
the  more  striking  in  so  dark  a  face.  "  It  is 
all  quite  clear.  I  do  not  wish  my — that 
Esperance  should  be  told  to-night.  Tell  her 
what  you  will  to-morrow." 

The  chevalier  bowed  as  Vaudes  went  out 
as  if  to  an  equal.  He  was  so  much  im- 
pressed by  the  self-control  and  dignity  of 
the  man  whom  he  had  so  lightly  struck  to 
the  heart,  that  his  satisfaction  was  all  gone. 

Vaudes  did  not  return  home  until  it  was 
nearly  dawn.  He  hardly  knew  how  he  had 
lived  through  those  hours.  He  let  himself 
in  and  went  and  looked  at  Esperance  as  she 
lay  sleeping,  with  the  gaze  of  one  who  looks 
on  his  beloved  lying  dead.  He  stood  with 
folded  arms,  contemplating  the  fair  young 
face,  the  long  lashes  lying  on  her  cheek, 
the  sweet  mouth,  a  little  sad — and  then  he 
turned  away  silently,  and  softly  closed  the 
door  behind  him. 

Esperance  wondered  at  his  absence  the 
next  morning,  wondered  more  as  the  day 
went  on  and  he  did  not  come.  At  length, 
in  great  anxiety,  she  sought  Madame  de 
Maupas. 

"  My  father  has  not  been  at  home  all  day ; 
he  did  not  sleep  here  last  night,"  she  said. 
"  Ah,  you  know  something  !  Tell  me  !  I 
must  know  !  " 

Then  they  told  her. 

Only  Paul  understood  the  tremendous 
shock  this  news  was  to  Esperance.  To  the 
two  others  it  seemed  joyful  news,  restoring 
her  to  her  rightful  place,  levelling  all  ob- 
stacles between  her  and  Adrien ;  but  to 
Esperance,  who  knew  how  Vaudes  would 
feel,  it  was  for  a  time  only  dismay. 

"  Where  can  he  be  ]  what  can  have  hap- 
pened 1  To  go  without  a  word.  Oh,  he 
will  never  come  back!"  she  cried.  "You 
do  not  know  how  he  loved  me,  how  sad  his 
life  has  been,  how  no  one  but  myself  under- 
stood what  he  was  striving  for  and  longing 
for.  He  had  only  me.  Oh,  if  I  could  only 
tell  him  how  I  love  him  ! " 

They  assured  her  he  would  return  to  her, 
but  she  knew  better. 

"  Never  !  "  she  said,  and  yet  she  watched 
and    listened    in    spite    of    her    conviction,. 
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though  with  ever-increasing  hopelessness. 
41  Father  !  father  !  "  she  would  cry  to  herself, 
and  even  the  knowledge  that  Adrien  knew 
there  was  now  no  barrier  between  them, 
and  would  return  to  seek  her,  could  not  still 
that  heartache  as  she  thought  of  Vaudes, 
desolate,  wandering  alone — who  knew  where? 

Too  heartsick  to  join  in  the  conversation 
between  Madame  de  Maupas  and  the  cheva- 
lier, she  was  leaning  against  the  window 
three  evenings  after  Vaudes  had  left  her. 
Suddenly  with  a  suppressed  cry  she  ran  out 
of  the  room.  In  another  moment  she  had 
crossed  the  street.  She  had  seen  aright ; 
that  dusky  figure  on  the  opposite  side  which 
she  had  perceived  standing  motionless  was 
Vaudes.  He  had  come  back  for  one  last 
look  at  the  house  which  held  his  darling, 
though  he  had  meant  to  depart  again  undis- 
covered. 

"  Father!  father!"  she  cried,  as  she  had 
done  on  the  night  of  Genevieve's  death,  and 
clung  round  his  neck. 

His  tears  fell  on  her  hair.  "  Ah,  child  !  " 
was  all  he  could  say. 

"  How  could  you  leave  me  1 "  she  sobbed  ; 
"  it  broke  my  heart.  Take  me  with  you  ;  I 
.am  yours ;  I  will  go  with  you  where  you  will." 

He  shook  his  head  sadly.  "Not  mine, 
my  dear,  though  you  have  my  heart's  love — 
that  is  yours  wherever  you  are — but  between 
us  is  a  great  gulf  fixed." 

"Ah,  you  saved  my  mother's  life,"  she 
•cried. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that ;  yes,  I  am  glacl  of 
that.  You  do  not  shrink  from  me,  little 
one  ? " 

"  Shrink  from  you  !  Ah,  if  I  loved  you 
well  enough  to  put  away  the  love  of  Adrien 
for  your  sake,  can  you  ask  that1?  " 

"  You  did  not  know  then  that  you — were 
a  Roche  Hugon? " 

"I  knew  it  well." 

"  How  !  "  exclaimed  Yaudes.  "  You  too 
joined  to  deceive  me  !  " 

"  Not  that,  father ;  no,  oh  no.  She — 
Genevieve — told  me  how  it  was  the  night 
she  died.  1  thought  it  was  all  fever-fancy  ; 
but  little  by  little,  whether  I  would  or  not, 
I  knew  it  was  true.  I  could  not  tell  you. 
How  could  I?  A.nd  since  we  loved  one 
another  so  much,  what  difference  did  it 
make  ?  And  then,  when  Adrien  came,  was 
that  a  time  to  tell  you  anything  1  It  would 
have  been  base  then." 


"  You  knew  it ;  you  let  me  believe  you 
my  daughter,  and  said  no  word." 

"  I  loved  you  like  one,"  said  Esperance 
innocently. 

"  And  I,  how  I  have  loved  you,  my  little 
one  !  "  he  cried,  his  mood  changing  and  melt- 
ing. "  Will  any  one  else  ever  do  as  much  ? 
If  I  knew  that,  I  think  I  could  let  you  go. 
And  you  renounced  your  love  for  me  !  for 
me  who  you  knew  was  nothing  to  you  !  " 

"  Everything,"  said  Esperance. 

"  No,  no,  child ;  be  happy,  go  your  way, 
and  my  curse  on  him  if  he  is  not  worthy  of 
you.  Say  my  name  to  yourself  sometimes  ; 
in  your  prayers  if  you  will.     Farewell !  " 

"  Stay  !  "  she  cried,  holding  him  fast  ; 
"  where  shall  you  go  ?  " 

"Wherever  I  can  help  my  friends  best. 
This  place  is  hateful  to  me  now.  I  have 
nothing  any  longer  to  hold  me  back.  Nay, 
let  me  go.     I  have  no  more  courage  left." 

"Ah,  not  without  one  remembrance  of 
me,  father." 

"  Remembrance  ! "  he  said,  with  a  wan 
smile.  "Do  I  need  any?  Well,  give  me 
something  then ;  anything  you  have  worn 
and  cared  for." 

She  hastily  undid  a  little  cross  which 
hung  round  her  neck,  and  put  it  into  his 
hand. 

"  That  !  "  he  said,  hesitating  and  surprised. 
"  Well,  why  not  ?  Farewell,  my  little  girl. 
I  think  you  will  not  forget  me." 

"Forget  you!  " 

But  he  was  gone,  lost  in  the  night,  and 
her  eyes  could  not  follow  him. 

Esperance  stood  long  with  her  hands 
crossed  on  her  breast,  unconscious  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  of  the  gathering  clouds, 
praying  for  Yaudes.  He  had  taken  her 
little  cross  with  him,  and  she  could  always 
pray  for  him.  That  must  be  her  comfort ; 
but  though  Adrien  was  to  arrive  the  next 
day,  she  turned  to  enter  the  house  with  tears 
streaming  through  the  slender  fingers  which 
she  pressed  upon  her  eyes.  She  knew  well 
that  never  again,  however  prized  and  dear 
and  cherished  she  might  be,  should  she  meet 
with  any  one  who  loved  her  with  a  love  as 
undivided  and  selfless  as  the  man  who  had 
gone  away  into  the  darkness  and  the  storm 
to  find  all  the  happiness  that  was  left  him  in 
working  for  those  whose  lives,  whatever 
they  were  outwardly,  were  inwardly  perhaps 
less  desolate  than  his  own. 
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N  a  village,  early  morning, 
Open  stood  a  chapel  door; 

To  the  chiming  bell  I  entered, 
Knelt  me  on  the  holy  floor. 

It  was  harvest-time  of  labour, 
Few  were  there  in  worship  bent, 

Whilst  the  celebrant  at  altar 
Ministered  the  sacrament. 


Then  a  mother  stole  up  meekly, 

Bearing  at  her  breast  a  child  ; 
Mother's  love  and  love  of  heaven 

Doubly  lit  her  features  mild. 

With  a  mixed  emotion  stirred 

Saw  I  how  that  mother  stood, 
After  that  the  priest  had  meted 

To  her  mouth  the  angels'  food; 

How  with  fervour  o'er  her  baby, 

Bowing  to  its  lips  of  red, 
With  a  kiss  to  it  imparted 

Half  the  sacramental  bread. 

Oh !  of  mother's  love  the  fervour  ! 

Flower  of  God  on  earth  below  ! 
Sharing  all  things,  self  forgetting, 

Heaven  itself  it  would  bestow. 

S.  Baring    Gould. 


1  This  little  incident  was  mentioned  in  a  Bavarian  magazine  some  years  ago. 
staying  in  the  mountains,  but  does  not  recollect  what  the  magazine  was. 


The  author  saw  it  when 
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By  A  VOLUNTEER  FIREMAN. 


DARE  say  few  of 
our  readers  have 
the  very  slightest 
idea  of  the  number 
of  fires  that  occur 
yearly  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  London, 
nor  of  the  hard 
work  which  falls 
to  the  share  of 
the  London  Fire 
Brigade. 

The  Brigade 
consists  of  about 
589  men,  officers 
included,  who  are 
posted  all  over 
London  at  various 
branch  stations, 
the  head-quarters 
being  at  South- 
wark  Bridge  Road. 
Adjoining  these 
are  the  private 
residences  of  the 
first  and  second 
officers,  each  house 
being  in  direct  communication  by  speaking- 
tubes  with  the  watch-room  of  the  station. 

The  total  number  of  calls  received  by  the 
Brigade  at  the  different  stations  during  the 
year  1884  amounted  to  over  7000;  some  of 
these  were  false  alarms,  and  others  were 
merely  for  chimneys  on  fire  j  but  these  figures 
will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  work 
which  is  undertaken  and  carried  through  by 
the  Brigade. 

Their  chief  aim  is  to  get  to  a  fire  directly 
it  breaks  out,  before  it  has  had  time  to 
spread ;  many  large  and  serious  fires  might 
have  been  prevented  had  some  one  been  on 
the  spot  with  a  bucket  of  water  when  the 
fire  first  broke  out.  After  the  fire  has  once 
got  a  firm  hold  of  a  building,  especially 
if  there  is  a  wind  blowing,  there  is  a  very 
small  chance  of  saving  it ;  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Brigade  are  then  directed  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  flames  from  spreading  to  the 
adjoining  houses. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  we  find  such 
elaborate  arrangements  made  for  saving  time 


at  the  various  fire  stations  of  the  Metro- 
politan Fire  Brigade,  especially  at  the  head- 
quarters. Every  second  lost  is  of  fatal 
consequence  in  cases  of  fire. 

The  following  account  gives  a  rough  idea 
of  the  working  of  the  Brigade. 

None  but  sailors  are  ever  admitted  into  the 
Brigade,  Captain  Shaw  having  proved  by  long 
experience  that  they  make  the  best  firemen, 
and  that  their  previous  training  is  of  the 
greatest  service  to  them  in  their  new  pro- 
fession. A  sailor  is  used  to  being  called  up 
at  any  hour  of  the  night  to  face  danger, 
and  his  aptitude  for  climbing  soon   makes 
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him  at  home  on  the  fire-escape.  A  sailor 
would  thick  nothing  of  working  from  the 
roof  of  a  house  in  a  fire,  whereas  a  landsman 
in  the  same  position  would  only  endanger 
his  own  life,  his  thoughts  probably  being 
more  occupied  with  his  own  personal  safety 
than  with  the  fire  he  was  helping  to  extin- 
guish. 

At  the  headquarters  of  the  Brigade  ad- 
joining the  engine-room  is  the  watch-room, 
one  wall  of  which  is  nearly  covered  by 
switch-boards  and  telephones.  Every  fire- 
man has  an  electric  bell  in  his  room  com- 
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municating  with  the  watch-room,  so  that  by 
switching  on  his  bell  any  individual  fireman 
may  be  rung  up,  or  else,  by  pulling  down  a 
handle  on  the  side  of  the  switch-board,  all 
the  bells  can  be  set  ringing  at  once,  and  all 
the  firemen  brought  down  together. 

In  the  stables  two  pairs  of  horses  are 
always  kept  ready  harnessed  standing  with 
their  heads  towards  the  door.  The  collar 
is  just  lifted  off  the  horse's  neck  so  as  to 
relieve  the  animal  of  the  strain.  This  is 
done  by  a  counterbalancing  weight  fixed  on 
to  one  end  of  a  rope  running  through  an  eye 
in  the  ceiling,  the  other  end  hooking  on  to 
the  collar.  Directly  the 
electric  bell  rings  in  the 
stable  the  coachman  pushes 
up  the  counterbalancing 
weight,  so  as  to  let  the 
collar  rest  on  the  horse's 
neck,  and  leads  the  horse 
forward.  The  movement 
of  the  horse  forward  au- 
tomatically unhooks  the 
rope  attached  to  the  collar 
and  leaves  the  horse  free. 

The  steam  fire-engines, 
of  which  there  are  forty- 
four  in  the  Brigade,  and 
the  majority  of  which  are 
manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Shand,  Mason,  and  Co., 
fire-engine  makers,  of  Lon- 
don, always  have  the  water 
in  their  boilers  kept  up  to 
a  certain  temperature  by 
means  of  a  lighted  gas-  ' 
ring  placed  inside  the 
stoke-hole,  so  as  to  enable 
the  steam  man  to  get  up 
steam  almost  directly  the 
fire  has  been  lighted. 

On  receiving  a  call  at 
the  station  the  fireman  on 
duty  goes  up  to  the  switch-board  and  rings 
up  the  men  and  horses.  In  a  few  seconds  the 
engine-room  seems  to  be  swarming  with  fire- 
men, every  one  of  them  knowing  exactly  what 
to  do  and  doing  it.  The  horses  are  trotted  in 
and  harnessed  to  the  engine,  and  as  soon  as 
all  the  men  are  seated  in  their  places,  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  engine  pulls  a  rope 
hanging  from  the  ceiling,  which  throws  open 
the  folding-doors  of  the  engine-room  opening 
into  the  street;  by  this  means  the  engine  can 
be  driven  right  out  of  the  station  without 
any  loss  of  time,  and  without  the  assistance 
of  any  one  in  opening  the  doors. 
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The  number  of  men  on  each  engine  varies, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  engine,  from 
eight  to  twelve. 

On  arriving  at  the  building  on  fire,  and 
finding  that  the  flames  have  got  too  firm 
a  hold  to  be  extinguished  by  the  streams 
of  water  from  the  hydrants,  the  firemen 
get  their  engine  to  work  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

There  are  two  classes  of  fire-engines  :  a 
manual  engine,  through  which  the  water  is 
pumped  by  twelve  or  more  men,  and  a 
steamer,  or  steam  fire-engine,  through  which 
water  is  pumped  by  steam. 

Naturally  water  can  be 
pumped  up  with  greater 
force  by  a  steamer  than  by 
a  manual  engine,  and  it  is 
on  this  account  that  the 
latter  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely discarded,  except  in 
a  few  country  towns  and 
villages. 

A  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  force  with  which 
the  water  is  thrown,  as  in 
large  fires  it  is  the  force 
which  puts  out  a  fire  and 
not  the  water,  as  the 
latter  turns  into  steam 
before  reaching  the  burn- 
ing mass. 

When  getting  an  engine 
to  work,  the  first  thing  to 
be  considered  is  where  to 
get  the  water  from  to  pump 
through  the  engine. 

In  London  as  a  rule  the 
firemen  utilise  a  dam ;  this 
is  a  canvas  trough  with  a 
hole  in  the  bottom,  which' 
is  placed  exactly  over  a 
water-plug.  As  soon  as  the 
water  is  turned  on  it  flows 
up  through  the  hole  in  the  dam  and  fills 
it.  Of  course  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
waste,  as  the  dam  is  filled  directly,  and  the 
water  overflows.  Two  or  more  steamers 
can  then  place  the  ends  of  their  suction- 
pipes  in  the  dam,  and  pump  the  water  out 
of  the  dam  through  the  engine  on  to  the  fire. 
As  soon  as  the  engine  has  got  to  work  some 
of  the  men  hold  the  branches  through  which 
the  water  is  forced  out ;  others  pull  down 
burning  walls,  and  cut  away  with  their 
axes  such  portions  of  the  building  as  their 
officers  may  think  fit  to  condemn. 

Whilst  the  firemen  are  fighting  the  flames, 
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the  salvage  men  are  saving  all  the  movable 
goods  they  can,  either  by  bringing  them  out 
of  the  house,  or  else  by  covering  Jhem  with 
tarpaulins  to  prevent  the  water  and  smoke 
from  damaging  them.  The  Salvage  Corps 
is  quite  a  distinct  body  of  men  from  the 
firemen,  both  their  uniforms  and  helmets 
differing  from  those  worn  by  the  London 
Fire  Brigade. 

On  returning  from  a  fire  the  horses  are 
unharnessed  and  led  back  to  the  stables, 
where  they  are  groomed  down  and  have 
their  shoes  carefully  examined,  in  case  these 
should  have  been  loosened  whilst  galloping 
over  the  stones.  The  engine 
is  cleaned  and  put  back  into 
her  usual  place  in  the  engine- 
room,  all  ready  to  be  run  out 
again  directly  she  may  be  re- 
quired. 

When  up  at  the  station  a 
short  time  ago  a  manual  and 
steam  fire-engine  were  turned 
out  for  drill.  From  the  time 
they  got  the  call  to  the  time 
they  ran  out  of  the  gates, 
the  manual  engine  took  28 
seconds,  the  steamer  30 
seconds.  These  are  by  no 
means  the  quickest  times  on 
record. 

Besides  the  various  fire- 
stations  all  over  London, 
there  are  also  escape-boxes, 
viz.  little  huts  on  wheels, 
which  are  placed  at  certain 
spots  all  over  London  at 
night  time,  and  which,  have 
a  fire-escape  pitched  alongside 
of  them. 

Inside  these  escape-boxes, 
of  which  there  are  144  be- 
longing to  the  Fire  Brigade, 
the  escape-man,  or  escape- con- 
ductor, as  he  is  commonly  called,  has  to 
stay  all  night.  Should  he  receive  a  call,  his 
duty  is  to  take  his  escape  as  fast  as  he  can  to 
the  house  on  fire,  and,  in  case  the  staircase 
should  be  impassable,  to  pitch  his  escape 
against  one  of  the  windows,  and  rescue  as 
many  of  the  inmates  as  he  can.  Supposing  the 
escape-conductor,  on  arriving  with  his  escape 
at  the  house  on  fire,  sees  people  at  the  second 
or  third-floor  windows,  he  will  pitch,  his 
escape  accordingly.  Should  they  be  women 
who  are  to  be  rescued,  he  would  go  up  the 
escape  and  pick  them  up  one  at  a  time,  and 
carry  them  on  his  shoulder  half-way  down 
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the  escape  ;  he  would  then  pass  them  head- 
first through  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  into  the 
shoot ;  this  is  a  wire  gauze  netting  running 
down  behind  the  ladder  of  the  escape,  and 
terminating  at  the  foot  in  a  hammock.  A 
woman,  after  having  been  placed  head-first 
into  the  shoot,  slides  down  into  the  ham- 
mock, where  she  is  taken  out  and  carried 
into  an  adjoining  house. 

By  means  of  the  shoot  the  escape-con- 
ductor, supposing  him  to  be  single-handed, 
and  the  engines  not  yet  arrived,  saves  the 
time  it  would  have  taken  him  to  have  gone 
right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  escape  and 
up  again. 

Invalids  and  very  young 
children  should  not  be  sent 
down  by  the  shoot,  but  should 
be  carried  the  whole  way 
down.  Men  ought,  as  a  rule, 
to  be  able  to  get  down  the 
escape  by  themselves,  but 
should  this  not  be  the  case, 
they  can  be  put  into  the  shoot 
feet  first. 

After  having  saved  all  the 
lives  at  the  windows,  it  is 
the  next  duty  of  the  fireman 
to  search  the  house  as  far  as 
he  is  able,  in  case  there 
should  be  any  one  left  either 
asleep  or  else  suffocated  by 
the  smoke.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  takes  with  him  his 
"  search-lantern,"  which  an- 
swers the  double  purpose 
of  affording  him  light  and 
warning  him  should  the  air 
not  be  fit  for  him  to  breathe, 
for  in  that  case  his  lantern 
goes  out,  and  his  wisest  plan 
is  to  get  into  the  fresh  air 
as  soon  as  possible. 

After  the  fire-engines  have 
arrived  the  escape  is  again  brought  into 
requisition  for  the  firemen  to  work  from,  and 
to  enable  them  to  take  up  their  positions  on 
the  roofs  of  the  adjoining  houses,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  direct  their  jets  of  water  on  to 
the  flames. 

Should  the  house  alight  be  built  in  such  a 
position  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  bring 
the  escape  near  enough  to  be  of  any  practical 
service,  and  should  there  be  no  other  means 
of  escape  for  the  inmates,  the  jumping-sheeb 
must  then  be  brought  forward,  and  the 
people  told  to  jump.  The  sheet  is  made  of 
stout   canvas,  and  all  round  the   edge  are 
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beckets  or  loops  to  bold  it  by.  The  sheet  is 
held  by  twelve  or  more  men,  and  is  only 
used  as  a  last  resource. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  houses  on  fire, 
may  I  offer  the  following  advice  % 

Appliances  for  the  extinction  of  fire 
should  be  always  kept  ready. 

Nursery  fire-places  should  be  properly 
protected  by  a  guard  to  prevent  the  children 
playing  wTith  the  fire. 

Matches  should  not  be  left  lying  about, 
especially  wax  vestas,  but  proper  boxes  for 
holding  them  should  be  placed  at  different 
parts  of  the  house,  and  when  used  should  be 
returned  to  their  respective  places. 

Chimneys  should  be  kept  properly  swept, 
and  any  defects  in  flues  should  be  instantly 
attended  to. 

Bedroom  doors  should  not  be  locked  at 
night,  as  in  case  of  fire  valuable  time  might 
be  lost  in  endeavouring  to  unlock  the 
door,  or  whilst  fumbling  with  the  key  you 
might  drop  it,  and  be  unable  to  find  it  again 
in  the  smoke. 

The  trap-door  leading  on  to  the  roof 
should  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  the 
bolt  kept  properly  greased ;  a  ladder  should 
be  kept  ready  to  get  up  to  the  trap,  and  a 
coil  of  rope  sufficiently  long  to  reach  from 
the  roof  to  the  ground. 

Reading  in  bed  by  candle-light  has  been 
the  origin  of  many  serious  fires,  some  of 
which  have  proved  fatal. 

In  cases  of  fire,  should  you  be  unable  to 
escape  by  the  door,  you  must  think  of  some 
other  means  of  getting  out  of  the  house.  The 
window  naturally  suggests  itself  as  being  the 
next  best  means  of  exit.  Should  there  be  no 
external  means  of  descending  to  the  ground 
safely,  take  the  sheets  off  your  bed  and  tear 
them  into  long  strips.  The  ends  should  be 
knotted  together  by  reef-knots,  which  will 
not  slip,  for  the  greater  the  strain  upon  them 
if  properly  tied,  the  more  secure  they  become. 


When  in  a  house  on  fire,  you  will  avoid 
to  a  certain  extent  the  suffocating  smoke 
by  keeping  your  head  as  low  down  as  pos- 
sible, and  by  crawling  on  your  hands  and 
knees. 

If  you  should  ever  be  forced  to  jump 
down  into  a  sheet,  remember  to  take  a  good 
long  breath  just  before  jumping,  so  as  to  fill 
your  lungs  with  air ;  this  will  cause  you  to 
descend  much  more  lightly  than  if  you  were 
to  jump  with  your  lungs  empty. 

Electricity  is  not  only  used  for  transmit- 
ting signals  from  one  Fire  Brigade  station 
to  another,  but  it  has  also  come  into  use 
as  a  preventive  against  fire  to  a  certain 
extent. 

A  very  neat  apparatus  is  the  electric 
thermometer.  As  soon  as  the  temperature 
rises  above  a  certain  height  it  causes  an 
electric  bell  to  ring,  which  will  continue 
ringing  until  stopped.  This  thermometer 
is  especially  applicable  to  private  houses, 
as  it  is  small.  One  can  be  placed  in  every 
room,  each  connected  with  one  large  bell, 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  wake  up  the 
whole  household. 

Every  large  private  house  should  have 
appliances  ready  in  case  of  fire,  prevention 
being  better  than  cure.  Two  or  three  fire 
buckets  might  be  placed  about  the  house  full 
of  water,  not  necessarily  exposed  to  view, 
but  placed  in  cupboards  where  they  could 
be  easily  found  if  needed.  The  cupboards 
should  in  no  case  be  locked. 

A  small  hand-pump,  like  those  sold  by 
Messrs.  Shand,  Mason,  and  Co.,  has  often 
extinguished  a  fire  which  otherwise  would 
probably  have  gutted  the  whole  house. 

In  too  many  cases  it  is  not  till  after 
people  have  suffered  severely  from  fire  that 
they  awake  to  the  fact  that  had  they  kept 
by  them  a  few  simple  appliances  their  houses, 
furniture,  and  perhaps  even  lives,  might 
have  been  saved. 
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1. 

7.     3. 

2. 
100. 

3. 
75. 
57. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
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PEA 

PEONY 

ANT 
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T 

SHE 

THYME 

EMS 
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T 

NUN 

TULIP 

NIT 

P 

7. 
Cutlet. 

8. 

Iodine. 

Better    three    hours   too    soon    than    a 
minute  too  late. 

10. 
The  wearer  best  knows  where  the  shoe 
pinches. 

11. 

There's  many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest. 

12. 

Isinglass. 
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THE  QUEEN'S  JUBILEE. 

(Jo 

tT  has  been  publicly  announced  that  it  is  the 
Queen's  wish  that  no  formal  celebration  of  her 
jubilee  should  be  held  until  the  fiftieth  year 
of  her  reign,  which  commenced  on  the  20th 
June  last,  shall  have  been  completed.  The  Jubilee 
Number  of  Every  Girl's  Magazine  will  not,  therefore, 
appear  till  next  year  ;  but  the  present  seems  a  fitting 
time  for  looking  back,  if  we  can,  over  the  years  that 
have  passed  since  the  young  maiden  of  eighteen 
became  Queen  of  England,  and  for  counting  up  what 
has  been  done  by  and  for  the  girls  and  women  of 
England  during  that  period. 

The  Queen  herself  struck  a  key-note  at  the  very 
beginning  of  her  reign  which  has  given  the  true  ring 
to  women's  work  in  every  part  of  her  dominions. 
Other  monarchs  have  too  often  distinguished  them- 
selves by  an  eager  pursuit  of  pleasure.  The  Queen's 
pleasure  has  been  in  the  steady  and  conscientious 
fulfilment  of  duty.  At  a  time  when  she  was  no  older 
than  many  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine,  one  of  her 
secretaries  brought  her  some  State  papers  to  sign,  and 
apologised  for  the  trouble  he  was  giving  her.  She 
looked  up  from  the  paper  and  said  quietly,  ' '  Never 
let  me  hear  those  words  again  ;  never  mention  the 
word  '  trouble.'  Only  tell  me  how  the  thing  is  to  be 
done,  and  done  rightly,  and  I  will  do  it  if  I  can."  She 
was  then  nineteen  years  old,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  those  noble  and  dignified  words  are 
typical  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  whole  of  her  long 
reign  has  been  passed.  Women  owe  much  to  her 
example.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  us,  as  women,  that 
she  has  fulfilled  the  duties  of  her  station  so  conscien- 
tiously. To  quote  the  words  of  a  contemporary : 
"  Constitutional  royalty  has  suffered  nothing  in  her 
hands.  She  has  decidedly  raised  the  character  of  the 
kingly  profession  in  the  world's  eyes,  has  made  man- 
kind think  it  more  instead  of  less  beneficial  and 
effective,  and  has  indefinitely  increased  their  readiness 
to  entrust  it  to  women's  charge." 

The  awakening  of  women  from  their  Jong  intellec- 
tual slumber  began  before  the  Queen's  reign  ;  but  the 
most  striking  results  of  that  awakening  have  taken 
place  within  it.  Before  Victoria  was  Queen,  the 
greatest  woman's  name  in  our  literature  was  that  of 
Jane  Austen.  Within  the  present  reign  there  is  a 
whole  galaxy  of  women  who  stand  in  the  first  rank  of 
the  greatest  literature  in  the  world.  The  names  of 
Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  and  George  Eliot  stand  out  among  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth,  in  a  literature  in  which, 
speaking  roughly,  the  names  of  women  before  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  are  conspicuous  for 
their  absence. 

Another  unmistakable  sign  of  the  change  in  the 
condition  of  women  during  the  present  reign  is  the 
enormous  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  their 
education.  There  is  indeed  this  to  be  said  ;  when 
one  starts  from  zero  a  very  moderate  improvement 
looks  gigantic,  and  in  the  matter  of  education  girls 
were  really  at  zero  forty  years  ago.  The  first  practical 
step  towards  reform  was  taken  in  1846  by  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Maurice,  who  was  then  Professor  at  King's 
College.  It  was  mainly  through  his  sympathy  for 
the  neglected  sisters  of  the  boys  whom  he  taught 
there,  that  Queen's  College  was  started.  It  is  a  par- 
ticularly gratifying  thing  that  the  first  step  in  the 
improved  education  of  women  was  taken  by  a  man  of 
such  exceptionally  noble  and  spiritual  character  as 
Mr.  Maurice.  We  have  had  great  allies  at  every 
step  of  our  march,  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  men 
encouraging  us,  and  helping  us  at  every  turn. 

The  next  step  was  the  opening  of  Bedford  College 


in  1849,  mainly  through  the  liberality  and  enthusiasm 
of  Mrs.  Read. 

Then  came  a  long  period  of  quiescence.  The 
Crimean  War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny  absorbed  all 
the  active  energies  of  the  nation,  and  not  much  more 
was  done  for  women's  education  till  1864,  when  the 
Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  Middle  Class  education  was  directed  to 
take  heed  of  the  fact  that  the  Middle  Classes  did 
not  consist  of  one  sex  only.  The  report  of  this  Com- 
mission has  been  a  vantage  ground  from  which  the 
reformers  have  directed  their  attacks  on  the  old 
superficial  and  slovenly  methods  of  so-called  educa- 
tion that  formerly  prevailed.  Time  would  fail  to- 
tell  of  the  rapid  onward  march  from  that  time. 
Girton  College  was  founded  in  1869  ;  Newnham  in 
1870  ;  Oxford  has  followed  suit  ;  the  Girls'  Public 
Day  School  Company  was  started  in  1872 ;  the 
Teachers'  Training  College  almost  immediately  after. 
The  London  University  Degrees  and  all  the  classes 
at  University  College,  except  in  the  faculty  of 
medicine,  have  been  thrown  open  to  women  ;  and 
the  Royal  Holloway  College,  which  was  opened  by 
the  Queen  the  other  day,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  as- 
successful  as  the  other  women's  colleges  have  been. 

The  history  of  the  opening  of  the  medical  profession 
to  women  is  included  within  the  hitter  half  of  the 
present  reign.  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson  was  not  the  first 
woman  on  the  English  medical  register,  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Blackwell  having  preceded  her  ;  but  she  was  the 
first  to  practice  in  England.  Some  idea  of  the  pro- 
gress the  question  has  made  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  after  Miss  Edith  Pechey  in  1869  had 
gained  the  Hope  scholarship  for  chemistry  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  rage  of  the  students  was  so  great  that  a 
woman  had  been  admitted  to  the  class,  that  on  one 
occasion  they  brought  a  sheep  with  them  into  the 
lecture-room,  and  when  the  Professor  expostulated 
they  shouted  out  that  they  understood  "all  kinds 
of  animals  "  were  to  be  admitted  now.  '  The  riotous 
conduct  of  the  Scotch  students  induced  Professor 
Blackie  to  remark  to  the  ladies,  "You  can  at  least 
say  now  that  you  have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus." 
To-day  Miss  Pechey  is  the  head  physician  of  a  large 
Dispensary  and  Hospital  for  women  in  Bombay, 
where  last  year  nearly  28,000  patients  were  attended 
to.  The  Queen  has  manifested  the  greatest  interest 
in  supplying  women  doctors  for  the  women  of  India, 
and  Lady  Dufferin  at  Her  Majesty's  express  desire 
has  organised  a  movement  with  this  object. 

The  industrial  employment  of  women  has  received 
a  very  great  impetus  in  recent  years,  and  the  wages 
of  women  employed  in  them  have  been  very  con- 
siderably raised. 

The  works  of  mercy  for  which  women  have  ever 
been  distinguished  have  been  placed  on  a  much  more 
satisfactory  footing  by  the  devoted  labours  of  Miss 
Florence  Nightingale,  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  and  Mrs. 
Josephine  Butler.  Mis.  Fry  must  be  considered  as 
the  pioneer  in  this  field  of  directing  philanthropic 
effort  so  that  it  really  lifts  up  the  poor  and  needy, 
and  teaches  them  self-respect  and  self-reliance. 

Last,  but  not  least,  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  improved  legal  status  of  women.  Duly  qualified 
women  are  now  admitted  to  all  franchises  except 
the  parliamentary  franchise.  They  are  admitted  to 
offices  of  public  trust  and  responsibility  as  Poor  Law 
Guardians  and  members  of  School  Boards.  The 
right  to  possess  property  has  been  conceded  to  married 
women,  and  they  are  even  held  to  have  some  rights, 
not  very  extensive  ones,  with  regard  to  their  children. 
Of  all  the  social  movements  of  the  Queen's  reign  it 
will  probably  in  future  be  agreed  that  the  women's 
movement  is  the  most  important  and  beneficial. 
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1 7nn'^  PATENT  CORSETS 

ILUUU     ARE  THE   BEST. 


!  10  AS  cors"et3 


Sold  all  over  Europe  and  everywhere  in 
India  and  Colonies.  Name  and  Trade  Mark 
Anchor  on  every  pair  and  box.  Prepared 
by  a  now  and  special  scientific  process. 
Medical  opinion  recommends  them  for  the 
health.  Public  opinion  all  over  the  world 
unanimous  that  they  are  unsurpassed  for 
comfort,  lit,  style,  and  durability.  Ask 
your  Draper  or  Outfitter  for  IZOD'S 
make ;  take  no  othei,  and  see  you  get  them, 
us  bad  makes  are  often  sold  for  sake  of 
extra  profit.  Write  for  our  sheet  of  drawings. 


IZOD&SON, 


),  Milk  Street, 

LONDON,  E.C. 

Manufactory:   LANDPORT,  HANTS. 

TENNIS,  CYCLE,  and  ROWING  CORSETS. 


Liver  Complaints,  Biliousness, 
Indigestion,  Stomach  Derangements, 


CURED    BY 


DR.  KING'S 

DANDELION  AND  QUININE 

LIVER  PILLS. 

(WITHOUT  MERCURY.) 

SOLD    BY    ALL    CHEMISTS. 


PEPPER'S    TONIC 

For  giving  great  Bodily,  Nerve,  Mental,  and  Digestive  Strength.    Sold  Everywhere.    2/6. 


SULPHOLINE 


Removes  all 
DISFIGUREMENTS, 

DISCOLORATIONS, 


LOTION. 


IRRITATING 

APPEARANCES, 

leaving  a  Clear,  Smooth  Skin. 


For    CLEARING  the  SKIN  of  SPOTS,  BLEMISHES,  BLOTCHES,  dec 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

PAILLARD'S 
MUSICAL 

BOXES 

ARE       THE       BESTe 

They  all  bear  the  above  Trade  Mark,  and  can  be  had 

at  almost  all  the  principal  Music  Sellers  and 

Jewellers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PAILLARD     AND     CO., 

Manufacturers,  62,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London. 
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SINGER'S  SEWING  MACHINES 

(HAKTID    A3NTX>    TREADLE). 

THE  PUBLIC  VERDICT  IS  THAT  THEY  ARE  UNEQUALLED  FOR 

SIMPLICITY,  DURABILITY,  SUPERIORITY  of  STITCH,  and  VARIETY  of  WORK. 


OVER 

6,850,000 

OF   THESE   CKLEBRATED 

SEWING  MACHINES 

HAVE  NOW  BEEN  SOLD, 

AND   THE 

ANNUAL    SALES 

EXCEED 


TO  AVOID  DECEPTION,  buy  no  Machine 
unless  the  Company's  Trade  Name, 
'SINGER,"  is  upon  the  arm. 


PRICE  PROM 

£4    4    0 

10  per  cent.  Discount  for  Cash. 
ON  HIRE,  AT 

Per    2/6    Week' 

With  option  of  Purchase. 

INSTRUCTION  FREE. 

PRICE  LISTS  GRATIS.  _ 

THE    SINGER    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

(Formerly  I.  M.  SINGER  &  CO.). 

MANAGEMENT  FOR    THE   UNITED   KINGDOM:— 
39,  FOSTER  LANJE,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C., 

And  403  Branches  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Are  one  of  those  rare  Medicines  which,  for  their 
extraordinary  properties,  have 
gained  an  almost 

UNIVERSAL    REPUTATION. 

ESTABLISHED,  1835. 

During  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century  they  have  been  used  most  extensively  as  a  Family  Medicine, 
thousands  having  found  them  a  simple  and  safe  remedy,  and  one  needful  to  be  kept  always  at  hand. 

These  Pills  are  purely  Vegetable,  being  entirely  free  from  Mercury  or  any  other  Mineral,  and  those  who 
may  not  hitherto  have  proved  their  efficacy  will  do  well  to  give  them  a  trial. 

Recommended  for  disorders  of  the  HEAD,  CHEST,  BOWELS,  LIVER,  and  KIDNEYS  ;  also  in  RHEU- 
MATISM, ULCERS,  SORES,  and  all  SKIN  DISEASES— these  PILLS  being  A  DIRECT  PURIFIER  OF 
THE  BLOOD. 

In  Boxes,  price  7£d.,  1*.  1JA,  and  2s.  9d.,  by  G.  WHELPTON  &  SON,  3,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  and  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  8,  14,  or  33  stamps.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  "GEM." 

NO  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS 


WHELPTON'S 


BROWN    «SC    GSORJESEIW'S 

KITCHENERS, 

GEM    PORTABLE  COOKING  STOVES,  GRATES,  CHURCH 
AMD  OTHER  HEATING  STOVES. 


EIGHT       GOLD      MEDALS,       FOUR      SILVER 
MEDALS,    FIVE    BRONZE    MEDALS. 


With  Oven  only,  and  with  Oven  and 
Boiler. 

2d.  per  Day  for  Coals. 


69  &  71,  FIN3BURY  PAVEMENT,  LONDON,  E.C. 

PROSPECTUSES    FREE. 
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SCHWEITZER'S    COCOATINA. 

Anti-Dyspeptic  Cocoa  or  Chocolate  Powder. 
GUARANTEED    PURE    SOLUBLE    COCOA 

Consisting  Solely  of  the  Finest  Cocoa  Beans  with  the  excess  of  Fat  extracted. 
The   FACULTY   pronounce  it    "the  most    nutritious,    perfectly    digestible   Beverage   for    BREAKFAST, 

LUNCHEON,  or  SUPPER,  and  invaluable  for  Invalids  and  young  Children." 
Four  times  the  strength  of  preparations  thickened  yet  weakened  with  arrowroot,  starch,   &c. ,  and  in  reality 

cheaper  than  such  mixtures. 

Made  instantaneously  with  boiling  water.     Keeps  for  years  in  all  climates.     Palatable  without  Milk. 

A  teaspoonful  to  a  breakfast  cup,  costing  less  than  a  halfpenny. 

Cocoatina  a  la  Vanille  is  the  most  delicate,  digestible,  cheapest  Vanilla  Chocolate,  and  may  be  taken 

when  richer  Chocolate  is  prohibited. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Grocers,  in  air-tight  tins,  at  Is.  6d.,  3s.,  5s.  6d.,  efec. 

DARLOW  AND  CO.'S 

(Established  over  20  Years) 

MAGNETINE  LUNG  INVIGORATORS 

25s.  and  35s. 

The  magnetic  influence  of  this  appliance,  which  pe?ielrates  the  tubes 

and  tissues  of  the  Lungs,  has  in  many  cases  given  almost  immediatt 

relief  and  effected  rapid  cures. 

The  Rev.  J.  Charlesworth  writes  : — "  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  forward  one  of  your  chest  protectors  ?  I  have  worn  one  during 
several  winters,  with  great  benefit." 

Pamphlets     Post     Free. 

443,     STRAJgP,     LONDON. 

MESSRS.   ESKELL-PAGET, 

Dental  Surgeone, 
445,    STRAND,    W.C.,    AND    58,    LUDGATE    HILL,    E.C. 

An    Illustrated    Pamphlet — "Golden    Dentistry" — fully    explaining    their    New    Method    of    fixing 

Artificial    Teeth    without    Plates,    Palates,    or    visible    fastenings,    Post    Free    on    Application. 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  A    CENTURY. 

ESKELL'S  TOOTH   POWDERS  &   DENTAL  PREPARATIONS 

Have  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  patronised  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Members  of  the 

Royal  Family,   and  most  of  the  Aristocracy  and  Gentry  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,    Perfumers,    &c,  and  at  the  above  addresses. 


A  stopped-up  feeling  in  the  head  and  dull  pains  in  the  forehead,  with  incessant  blowing  of  the  nose, 
hawking  and  spitting  and  a  bad  breath — this  is 


CATARRH 


the  forerunner  of  Consumption.  No  other  such  loathsome  and  treacherous  malady  curses  mankind.  While 
asleep  the  Catarrhal  impurities  are  inhaled  into  the  Lungs  and  swallowed  into  the  Stomach,  to  poison  every 
part  of  the  system. 

Dr.  LANE'S  Catarrh  Cure  affords  immediate  relief  and  a  permanent  Cure  of  this  dangerous 

and  unpleasant  disease,  relieves  headaches  and   purifies  the  breath.     It  is  sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Dealers. 
A  Treatise  on  Catarrh,  its  Treatment  and  Cure,  sent  free,  post  paid,   to  anybody  on  application  ;  or  a 
Sample  Bottle  of  the  remedy  sent,  carriage  paid\  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  One  Shilling. 

Address :     FREDK.   W.   HALE,   61,  Chandos   Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

a  2 
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A  LUXURY! 

UNKNOWN    IN    ENGLAND. 

BARBER    &    COMPANY'S 

FRENCH    COFFEE. 

AS    USED    IN    PARIS, 

IN  ITS  HIGHEST  PERFECTION,  10d.  PER  POUND.— SEE  THAT  YOU  HAVE  NONE  OTHER. 

This  is  the  Choicest  and  most  carefully-selected  coffee,   "  Roasted  on  the  French  principle,"  and  mixed  with  the  finest  Bruges 
Chicory.    51bs.,  in  tins,  sent  free,  per  Parcel  Post,  to  any  Post  Town  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Channel  Islands  for 

5s.  6d.,  or  21bs.,  in  tins,  for  Is.  4td. 


BARBER  &  Co.,  274,  Regent  Circus,  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  61,  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C. ; 

102,  Westbourne  Grove,  W. ;  King's  Cross,  N- ;  42,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  W. ;  The  Borough,  London 
Bridge.  Brighton— 147,  North  Street  JBirmingh am— Quadrant.  Liverpool— 1,  ChurchJStreet-  Manchester 
—93,  Market  Street-    Bristol— 38,  Corn  Street.    Preston— Fishergate-    Hastings-Kobertson  Street,  and 

Havelock  Road- 
Postal  Orders  from  Is.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  may  now  be  had  for  one  penny.     Cheques  to  be  crossed  "London 

and  "Westminster." 

PUBLISHED    BY   THE 

CHURCH    PRINTING    COMPANY. 


GOLDEN     OPPORTUNITIES   :     a 

Series  of  Tales.  By  ELLEN  LIPSCOMB, 
Author  of  "First  Truths  for  the  Little  Ones," 
"Short  Readings  on  the  Seven  Sayings  from 
the  Cross,"  "The  Deferred  Baptism,"  &c,  &c. 
Price  2d.  each,  by  post  2\d.  ;  or  14s.  per  100. 
No  1  EVA'S  CONFIRMATION.  No.  2. 
AFTER  CONFIRMATION.  No.  3.  EMBER 
DAYS  AT  RIVERSDALE  AND  IN  THE 
MIGHT  OF  PRAYER. 

A  SPRIG  OF  HOLLY  :  a  Tale  for  the 
Young.  By  E.  L.  AVH1TFORD.  Price  3d.  ; 
by  post  3£d. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GRACE 
ALLEN,  A  MILL  GIRL.  In  which  is  set 
forth  the  wonderful  constraining  power  of  Divine 
Grace.     Second  Thousand.     Price  6d.  ;  by  post 

HERBERT    AND    MARY;    or,  The 

Children  of  the  Sacrament.     Price  2d.  ;  by  post 
2\d. 
THE      MISSION      AND       WHAT 

CAME  OF  IT  ;  or,  Margery's  Conversion.  Price 
2d.  ;  by  post  3£rf.  ;  or  25  copies  for  5s. 


LENDING    TO    THE    LORD 


or, 


The  Promise  Fulfilled.    Price  2d.  ;  by  post  2\d. 

THE     CHURCH     OF     ENGLAND 

SCHOOLGIRL'S  FRIEND.     By  the  Author  of 

"Tom  Tyler,"    "Conversations  on  the   Lord's 

Prayer,"  etc.     Price  Is.,  post  free  Is.  2c?.  ;  cloth 

boards,  neatly  and  prettily  bound. 

Contents  : — Thoughts  on  Going   to    School — At 

School — Rules,  &c. — Omniscience  of  the  God  of  Love 

— Bible — Holy    Communion — Confirmation — Joseph 

— Youth — Temperance — Birthdays — Christmas    Day 

— Good     Friday — Easter     Day- -Ascension     Day — 

Whitsun  Day— Trinity  Sunday— The  End  and  Object 

of  all  this. 

THE    LIVES    OF    THE  SAINTS; 

or,  Notes  Ecclesiological  and  Historical  on  the 
Holy  Days  of  the  Kalendar  of  the  English 
Church.  Seventeenth  Thousand.  In  cloth 
Is.  6d.  ;  by  post  Is.  8d. 

THE    VICAR    OF    NEWTON;    or, 

The  Power  of  the  Church.  By  ELEANOR  V. 
GEARY.     Price  2s.  6d.  ;    by  post  2s.  8ld. 


11,  BURLEIGH  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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CAUTION.— Beware  of  Counterfeits  adopting  the  Title. 
WHITE  SO  UND  TEETH,  ERA  GRA  NT  BREA  TH,  HE  A  LTHY  G  UMS  to  OLD  A  GEt 

JEWSBURY  &  BROWN'S 


Oriental 
Tooth  Paste 

CAUTION. -The  ONLY  GENUINE  is  signed  by 

JEWSBURY  &  BROWN. 

Pots,  Is.  6d  &  2s.  6d.    All  Chemists. 

SIXTY     YEARS     IN     USF.  CLIMATE     PROOF. 


OWBRIDGE'S 

OWBRIDGE'S 
OWBRIDGE'S 
OWBRIDGE'S 
OWBRIDGE'S 
OWBRIDGE'S 
OWBRIDGE'S 
OWBRIDGE'S 
OWBRIDGE'S 
OWBRIDCjE'S 
OWBRIDGE'3 
OWBRIDGE'S 
OWBRIDGE'S 
OWBRIDGE'S 
OWBRIDGE'S 
OWBRIDGE'S 
OWBRIDGE'S 
OWBRIDGE'S 
OWBRIDGE'S 
OWBRIDGE'S 
OWBRIDGE'S 
OWBRIDGE'S 
OWBRIDGE'S 


OWBRIDGE'S  LUNG  TONIC 

THE  MIGHTY  HEALEB. 

Save  your  Lives  by  taking  Owbridge's  Lung  Tonic.     It  has  a  power  over  disease  hitherto  unknoivn 

in  Medicine. 

Are  you  at  all  weak-chested  or  inclined  to  be  Consumptive,  xvith  just  a  touch  of  Cough  now 
and  then  ? 

Iry  the  Wonderful  Medicine  !  The  Cough  and  Weakness  will  disappear  like  magic,  and  you 
will  feel  a  strength  and  jwiver  you  never  had  before. 

HAVE   YOU   A   COUGH?   A  DOSE  WILL  RELIEVE  IT! 
HAVE  YOU  A  COLD  ?  A  DOSE  AT  BEDTIME  WILL  REMOVE  IT  ! 

Bronchitis  and  Asthma,  it  relieves  instantly. 
The  spasms  of  coughing  so  dreadful  in  Whooping  Cough  become  less  with  each  dose  of  the 

Medicine. 

Prepared  by  W.  T.  OWBRIDGE,  Chemist,  HULL. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  Is.  \\d.,  2s.  9d,  4s.  6d.,  and  lis.,   by  all  Chemists  and  Patent 

Medicine   Vendors. 


LUNG  TONIC 
LUNG  TONIC 
LUNG  TONIC 
LUNG  TONIC 
LUNG  TONIC 
LUNG  TONIC 
LUNG  TONIC 
LUNG  TONIC 
LUNG  TONIC 
LUNG  TONIC 
LUNG  TONIC 
LUNG  TONIC 
LUNG  TONIC 
LUNG  TONIC 
LUNG  TONIC 
LUNG  TONIC 
LUNG  TONIC 
LUNG  TONIC 
LUNG  TONIC 
LUNG  TONIC 
LUNG  TONIC 
LUNG  TONIC 
LUNG  TONIC 


fftttj)lg  Jfasljbrt    §aohs 


EDITED   BY 

MARIE  SCHILD. 


Le  Journal  des  Modes 

Coloured  Plates. 

Price  Is.  6d. 


Schild's  Monthly  Journal 

FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK. 
One  Coloured  Plate. 

Price  U. 


Mothers'  Help 


A  JOURNAL  of  CHILDREN'S 
DRESSES. 

Price  3d. 


Schild's  Illustrated 

Magazine 

Price  \d 


FASHIONS  and 
WORK 


La  Mode  Artistique 

By  Gustave  Janet. 
Published  1st  8f  15th  of  each  month. 

Single  Copy,  Is.  6d. 


Annual 
Subscription 


21/- 


Annual 
Subscription 


51- 


Annual 
Subscription 


4/- 


Annual 
Subscription 


1/6 


Annual 
Subscription 


21/- 


Jfanxu  Costume  Jtoohs 

EDITED  by 

MARIE  SCHILD. 


1,000  Ideas  for  Costumes 

alphabetical     order  ;      150 


Arranged 
tions. 


Ilhistra- 


Fishwife  &  Fishergirl  Costumes 

Picturesque  Costumes  of  Fisherfolk  costumes  from 
various  parts  of  the  world ;  5  Coloured  Plates ;  30 
full-page  Illustrations. 


Old  English  Costumes 

An  Epitome  of  English  Costumes  from  Boadicea  to  the 
present  Century  ;  40  full-page  Illustrations  ;  5  Coloured 
Plates.  

Male  Character  Costumes 

An  alphabetical  arrangement  of  nearly  1,000  Characters  ; 
130  Illustrations. 


Children's  Fancy  Costumes 

400    Illustrations    of   Costumes    for    Boys    and    Girls 
each     Illustration     with      a     full     description     under- 
neath. 

Each  Book  in  Paper  Cover,  2s.  6d.,  Postage  Id. ; 
or,  Cloth  Cover,  3s.  6d.,  Postage  6d. 


S.  MILLER, 

10,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 
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USE 


XJ 


OOKS. 


2VURROR    PAINTING  in  the  Italian  Style.     A 

Practical  Manual  of  Instruction  for  Amateurs.  This  highly- 
decorative  art  has  become  very  popular,  but  the  execution 
is  not  always  worthy  of  the  design,  in  consequence  of  want 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Artist.  This  book  will 
supply  the  deficiency.  By  Mrs.  SHARP-AYRES. 
In  paper,  price  Is. 

CHINA  PAINTING.  Its  Principles  and  Practice.  A 
Guide  to  Amateurs  and  others  commencing  the  Art  of 
Painting  on  China.  By  WALTER  HARVEY.  Illustrated. 
In  paper,  price  Is. 

DECORATIVE  PAINTING.  A  Practical  Handbook 
on  Painting  and  Etching  upon  Textiles,  Pottery,  Porcelain, 
Paper,  Vellum,  Leather,  Glass,  Wood,  Stone,  Metals  and 
Plaster,  for  the  Decoration  of  our  Homes.  By  B.  C. 
SAWARD.  In  the  new  "  Renaissance  "  binding,  price 
7s   6d. 

THEATRICALS  AND  TABLEAUX  VIVANTS 

FOR  AMATEURS.  Giving  full  Directions  as  to  Stage 
Arrangements,  "  Making  up,"  Costumes  and  Acting,  with 
numerous  Illustrations.  By  CHAS.  HARRISON.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d. 

BAZAARS  AND  FANCY  PAIRS,  A  GUIDE  TO. 

Their  Organization  and  Management,  with  Details  of 
Various  Devices  for  Extracting  Money  from  the  Visitors. 
In  paper,  price  Is. 

THE   DICTIONARY  OF   NEEDLEWORK.      An 

Encyclopaedia  of  Artistic,  Plain,  and  Fancy  Needlework  ; 
Plain,  practical,  complete,  and  magnificently  Illustrated. 
ByS.  F.  A.  CAULFEILD  and  B.  0.  SAWARD.  Accepted 
by  H.M.  the  Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  H.R.H.  the  Duchess 
of  Connaught.  and  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Albany.  Dedi- 
cated by  special  permission  to  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise, 
Marchioness  of  Lome.  In  demy  4to,  528  pp.,  S29  illustra- 
tions, extra  cloth  gilt,  plain  edges,  cushioned  bevelled 
boards,  price  21s.  ;  with  COLOURED  PLATES,  elegant 
fancy  binding,  and  coloured  edges  (for  presentation), 
31s.  6d.     Also  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  Is. 

£3T  All  Books  sent 


COOKERY  FOR  AMATEURS :  or,  French  Dishes 
for  English  Homes  of  all  Classes.  Includes  Simple 
Cookery,  Middle-class  Cookery,  Superior  Cookery,  Cookery 
for  Invalids,  and  Breakfast  and  Luncheon  Cookery.  By 
MADAME  VALERIE.  Second  Edition.  In  paper, 
price  Is. 
INDIAN  OUTFITS  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
A  Practical  Guide  for  Persons  about  to  reside  in  India  ; 
detailing  the  articles  which  should  be  taken  out,  and  the 
requirements  of  home  life  and  management  there.  By  an 
ANGLO-INDIAN.  In  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 
CHURCH  FESTIVAL  DECORATIONS.  Com- 
prising Directions  and  Designs  for  the  Suitable  Decoration 
of  Churches  for  Christmas.  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and 
Harvest.  Illustrated.  A  useful  book  for  the  Clergy  and 
their  L.-.y  Assistants.  In  paper,  price  Is. 
SIX  PLAYS  FOR  CHILDREN.  Written  specially 
fjr  Representation  by  Children,  and  Designed  to  Interest 
both  Actors  and  Audience.  With  Instructions  for  Im- 
promptu Scenery,  Costumes,  and  Effects,  and  the  Airs  of 
the  various  Songs.  By  CHAS.  HARRISON,  Author  of 
"  Amateur  Theatricals  and  Tableaux  Vivants."  Price  Is. 
CHURCH  EMBROIDERY:  Its  Early  History  and 
Manner  of  Working,  Materials  Used  and  Stitches  Employed; 
Raised  and  Hat  Couching,  Applique,  &c,  <fec  ,  including 
Church  Work  over  Cardboard.  Illustrated.  Price  Is 
SICK  NURSING  AT  HOME.  Being  Plain  Directions 
and  Hints  for  the  Proper  Nursing  of  Sick  Persons,  and  the 
Home  Treatment  of  Diseases  and  Accidents  in  case  of 
sudden  emergencies.  By  S.  K.  A.  CAULFEILD.  In 
paper,  price  Is. ,  in  cloth,  price  Is.  6d. 
HONITON  LACE  BOOK.  Containing  Full  and  Prac- 
tical Instructions  for  Making  Honiton  Lace.  With  nume- 
rous Illustrations.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d. 
ARTISTIC  FANCY  WORK  SERIES.  A  series  of 
Illustrated  Manuals  on  Artistic  and  Popular  Fancy  Work 
of  various  kinds.  Each  number  is  complete  in  itself,  and 
issued  at  the  uniform  price  of  6d. 

Now  ready — (1)  Macramk  Lace  ;  (2)  Patchwork  ;  (3) 
Tatting  ;  (4)  Crewel  Work  ;  (5)  Applique. 
Carriage  Free. 


L.  UPCOTT   GILL,  Publisher,  170,  Strand,   London,  W.C. 

IMPORTANT     RELIGIOUS     WORKS. 

BIBLICAL  COMMENTARIES  for  the  Clergyman,  the  Teacher,  and  the  Student. 

A     COMMENTARY, 

CRITICAL,  EXPERIMENTAL,  &  PRACTICAL,  ON  THE  OLD  &  NEW  TESTAMENTS, 

BY   THE 

REV.  ROBERT  JAMIESON,  D.D.,  St.  Paul's,  Glasgow; 
REV.  A.   R.  FAUSSET,  A.M.,  St.   Citthbert's,    York;  and  the 
REV.  DAVID  BROWN,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,   Aberdeen. 

Genesis— Deuteronomy.     By  the  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson,  D.D. 
Joshua— Esther.     By  the  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson,  D.D. 
Job— Isaiah.     By  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Fausset,  A.M. 
Jeremiah— Malachi.     By  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Fausset,  A.  M. 
Matthew— John.     By  the  Rev.  David  Brown,  D.D. 

I  Acts— Romans.     By  the  Rev.  David  Brown,  D.  D. 

I I  Corinthians— Revelation.     By  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Fausset,  A.M. 

In    order  to  bring  these  valuable  Works  more  within  the  reacn  of  Clergymen,  Sunday  School 
Teachers,  and  Bible  Students,  the  Publishers  have  made  aconsiderable  reduction  in  the  published 
price  of  the  various  Editions. 
Library  Edition,  with  the  Authorised  Version — 6  vols.,  medium  8vo,  cloth,  £3;    or  separately,  12*.   per 

volume  ;  Half- bound  Morocco  or  calf,  per  set,  £4  4s. 
Student's  Edition,  with  the  Authorised  Version — being  an  Abridgment  of  the  larger  one,   4  vols.,  fcap. 

8vo,  cloth,  12s.  ;  Half-bound  Morocco  or  calf.  £1  Is. 
Portable  Elition  — also  an  Abridgment,  but  somewhat  fuller  than   the  "  Student's,"  more  space  being  at 

the  Editor's  command.     It  is  without  the  Authorised  Version.     2   vols.,  post  8vo,   cloth,   each  about 

750  pp.,  125.  ;  Half-bound   Morocco   or  calf,  18s.  ;  Turkey  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  21s.     Also  a  Cheap 

Edition,  on  thin  paper  in  One  Volume,  about  1500  pp.,  cloth  lettered,  10s.  6d.  ;  Half-bound  Morocco  or 

calf,  15s.  ;  full  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  18s. 

"  If  any  pastor,  theological  student,  Scripture-reader,  school  teacher,  or  private  layman,  can  afford  one 
Comm3ntary  only,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  his  choice." — Canon  Miller,  D.D.,  Greenwich. 

"  It  is  the  most  practical,  suggestive,  orthodox,  and  scientific  which  has  ever  been  published  in  this 
country." — Rev.  Dr.  Norman  Macleod. 

WILLIAM  COLLINS,  SONS,  k  CO.,  Limited,  LONDON,  GLASGOW,  AND  EDINBURGH; 
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,    NEW   NOVELS   BY   AMELIA   E.   BARR. 

Now  Ready,  Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

JAN    VEDDER'S    WIFE. 

By  AMELIA  E.  BARR. 

The  Spectator  says — "This  is  a  story  of  very  great  merit,  with  its  vivid  pictures  of  scenery  and  life,  and 
its  powerful  drawing  of  character." 

The  Bradford  Observer  says — "  One  of  the  most  powerful  stories,  powerful  in  its  purity  and  simplicity, 
that  has  appeared  for  some  time." 

Now  Ready,  Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

A    DAUGHTER    OF    FIFE. 

By  AMELIA  E.  BARR. 

The  Leeds  Mercury  soys— "A  more  enjoyable  story  of  Scottish  life  has  not  come  from  the  press  during 
recent  years." 

The  Ardrossan  Herald  says — "We  most  cordially  commend  this  beautiful  Scotch  story." 


Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

BETWEEN    TWO    LOVES. 

By  AMELIA  E.  BARR. 
Crown  Svo,  Paper,  One  Shilling. 

THE  HARVEST  OF  THE  WIND,  AND  OTHER  STORIES, 

By  AMELIA  E.  BARR. 


LONDON  :  JAMES  CLARKE  &  CO.,  13  &  14,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

THE    CHILDREN: 

Their  Necessities,  and  God's  Appointments  to  Meet  Them. 

THE  STANDARD  CATECHISM  AND  SCRIPTURE  LESSONS 

BY 

Dr.  ISAAC  WATTS,  THE  WESTMINSTER  DIVINES,  AND  ROBERT  MIMPRISS, 

as  arranged  in  the  Systematic  Bible  Teacher  and  Bible  Voices  for  the  Young,  exactly  meet  the  wants 
of  Children,  Parents,  Teachers,  and  Ministers  in  the  Home,  and  the  Sunday,  Ragged,  and  Mission 
Schools,  for  teaching  Bible  Religion  to  all  ages,  capacities,  classes,  and  denominations. 

First  they  teach  The  great  things  of  God  and  His  Holy  Law  ;  Of  Man  and  his  Ruin  by 
the  Fall  and  Practical  Transgression  ;  Of  Christ  and  His  Deity  as  Redeemer,  Mediator, 
and  Saviour  ;  Of  the  Atonement  by  His  Death,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension  ;  Of  the  Way 
of  Salvation  by  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  Word,  through  Repentance 
toward  God  and  Faith  toward  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  all  in  easy  lessons  that  all 
can  teach  and  remember. 

Teachers  can  master,  teach,  and  profit  by  them  ;  Children  can  remember  12  for  Quarterly  Exam- 
ination ;  Parents  can  teach,  train,  and  profit  by  them  at  home  ;  All  rejoice  at  their  conscious  progress 
in  Bible  Knowledge  ;  They  prepare  children  to  be  teachers  of  others  at  once,  but  specially  when  they 
grow  up  to  be  Fathers  and  Mothers  themselves. 

Can  this  be  said  of  any  other  lessons  ? 

BOOKS  FOR  COMMENCING  THE  SYSTEM,  PRICE   2s.  6d. 


Catalogues  and  Particulars  on  application  to 

THE   SYSTEMATIC  BIBLE  TEACHING  MISSION. 

67,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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Useful  Haiui-books  for  Laiits 


Price    ONE    SHILLING    each. 


Macrame    Lace, 

A     KNOTTED     TRIMMING. 

Easily  made  in  Linen  Thread,  Purse  Twist,  or  Embroidery  Silk,  for 

PUTTING    ON    DRESSES,    DECORATING    FURNITURE 

Of  all  kinds,  and  Ornamenting 

HOUSEHOLD    AND    TABLE    LINEN. 

BY  THE  SILKWORM. 

With    ILLUSTRATIONS    from    Designs    by    Mrs.    Treadwin,    of  Exeter. 

Dressmaking    Lessons, 

BY   MYRA. 

Explanation  and  Translation  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  French  Terms  used  in  Dressmaking.  With 
Diagrams  of  Princess  Dress  and  Bodice  Lining. 

How  to  Take  a  Measure  for  a  Dress,  &c.  How  to  Cut  Out  and  Prepare  Work.  With  Figures  showing 
the  necessary  Measurements. 

Cutting  Out  by  Measure  and  Making  up.— Bodices,  Front,  Back,  and  Side  Piece,  Sleeves.  With 
Explanatory  Diagrams. 

Cutting  Out  Dress  Fabrics.  With  Diagrams  of  How  to  Place  Patterns  on  Materials.  How  to  Cut  Gores, 
and  the  Shape  and  Arrangement  of  Gores. 

Illustrations  and  Description  of  the  various  Stitches  used  in  Dressmaking. 


Elementary    Needlework, 

CONTAINING 

CLEAR    INSTRUCTIONS    FOR    TEACHING   AND   DOING   EVERY   KIND 
OP   STITCH   USED   IN   PLAIN   WORK. 

Together  with  full  Directions  for  Cutting  Out  and  Making  Underclothing. 

BY  THE  SILKWORM. 

Eighty-five     Illustrations, 

For  Hemming,  Sewing,  Stitching,  Felling,  Running  various  Seams,  Hem  Stitching,  Whipping, 
Gathering,  Dai ning,  False  Hems,  Folds,  Bias,  Rouleaux,  Button-holes,  Loops,  Gussets,  &c. 

Now  ready,  8vo,  half-bound,  450  pages. 

MYRA'S     Cookery    Book, 

*"■     B     ■  ■  ■  1    ^#  Being  a  New  and    Practical    Method  of  Learning  Cookery 

PRICE  and  Working-out  Well-tried  Recipes. 

2        1  ^^  The  arrangment  is  so  simple  and  clear  that  the  plainest  of  plain  cooks,  or  the  merest 

/  r%        child,  can  work  from  it  with  the  best    results.     In    the   matter  of  Sauces   alone   the 
/     ^J        purchasers  will  be  repaid  for  their  investment. 

"  It   beats  all  others  out  of  the  field  for  utility  and 
clearness." — Bristol  Mercury. 

Can  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  ;  but  should  any  difficulty  arise,  send  direct  to  the  Publishers, 

MYRA  &  SON,  39    &   40,  Bedford  Street,  Covent   Garden,  London. 
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HODDER  AND  STOUGHTON'S  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS. 


SARAH  TYTLER'S  NEW  STORY. 
COMRADES.     A  Story.     By  Sarah  Tytler,  Author  of    "Papers  for  Thoughtful   Girls," 

"  Citoyenne  Jacqueline,"  &c.     Price  3s.  6d.     With  Illustrations. 
"Mrs.  Tytler's  touching  romance,  enriched  as  it  is  with  some  pretty  illustrations,  must  take  a  high  position  among  the  novels  of 
the  day,  because  of  the  exceptional  purity  and  delicacy  of  its  style." — Whitehall  Review. 

NEW   STORY  BY  MRS.  BARR. 

THE  LOST  SILVER  OF  BRIFFAULT.     By  Amelia  E.  Barr,  Author  of  "  Jan  Tedder's 

Wife,"  "A  Daughter  of  Fife,"  <fec.     Price  3s.  6d.,  cloth  extra,  with  Frontispiece. 
"  This  tale  of  the  south  will  be  read  with  avidity." — Morning  Post. 
"  There  is  a  freshness  and  originality  throughout  which  is  very  taking." — Literary  World. 


Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

BELL'S  LADIES'  READER.     A  Class  Book 

of  Poetry  for  Schools  and  Families.     With  an  Introduction 
on  the  Principles  of  Elocution. 


Joint  Author  of 


By  David  Charles  Bell, 
Bell's  Standard  Elocutionist,"  &c,  &c. 


"PANSY'S"  NEW  STORY  FOR  GIRLS. 
INTERRUPTED.     A  New  American  Story. 

By  "  Pansy,"  Author  of  "  Links  in  Rebecca's  Life,"  etc. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

"LOG  CABIN  TO  WHITE  HOUSE." 

THE  TRUE    WOMAN.     Elements  of  Cha- 

racter  drawn  from  the  Life  of  Mary  Lyon  and  others.  By 
W.  M.  Thayer,  author  of ''  From  Tanyard  to  White  House." 
"  From  Log  Cabin  to  White  House,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Fifth  Edition,  handsomely  bound,  3s.  6d. 

GARDEN  GRAITH ;    or  Talks  among  My 

Flowers.     By  Sarah  F.  Smiley. 

"A  charming  book,  fall  of  heavenly  wisdom."— The 
Christian. 

"  The  garden,  the  seeds,  the  flowers,  the  weeds,  the  fragrance, 
the  process  of  gardening,  are  used  as  similes  of  religious  life."— 
Literary  World. 


TALKS  BY  MRS.  ROBERT  O'REILLY. 

THE  RED  HOUSE  IN  THE  SUBURBS. 

With  Twenty-six  ^Illustrations  by  F.  A.  Fraser.     Cloth 
gilt,  3s.  6d. 

REED  FARM.  With  Thirteen  Illustra- 
tions by  Townley  Green.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  extra, 
3s.  fid. 

MEG'S     MISTAKE,      and      other     Sussex 

Stories.     With  Twenty  Illustrations  by  Fred.  Barnard. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

TALES  BY  MISS  DOUDNEY. 

A    LONG    LANE    WITH    A    TURNING. 

With  Sixteen  Illustrations  by  M.  E.   Edwards.     Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

WHAT'S    IN    A    NAME?       With    Eight 

Illustrations     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

NELLY    CHANNELL.      With  Four   Illus- 

trations.     Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

TALES  BY  L.    T.  MEADE. 
HERMIE'S  ROSEBUDS,  and  other  Stories. 

Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6rf. 

HOW  IT  ALL  CAME  ROUND.     With  Six 

Illustrations  by  Robert  Barnes.     Elegantly  bound,  5s. 


MISS  HACK'S  LIVES  OF  DEVOTED  WOMEN. 
FAITHFUL    SERVICE.       Sketches    of    Christian    Women.      By    Mary    Pryor    Hack- 

Crown  8vo,  5s.,  handsomely  bound. 
"Those  who  remember  the  high  examples  presented  with  such  excellent  judgment,  wisdom,  and  appreciation  in  Miss  Hack's 
'  Christian  Womanhood,'  will  ueed  no  other  recommendation  for  this  work,  which  is  equally  well  written." — The  Daily  Chronicle. 

CHRISTIAN  WOMANHOOD.     By  Mary  Pryor  Hack.     Elegantly  bound,  5* 

"  This  charming  book  will  be  a  very  fountain  of  inspiration  and  encouragement  to  other  good  women."— Sheffield  Independent 

CONSECRATED   WOMEN.      By    Mary    Pryor    Hack.     Fifth   Thousand.    Handsomely 

bound.  5s. 
"The  stories  of  such  philanthropic  women  are  profoundly  touching."— Spectator. 

SELF-SURRENDER.     A  Second  Series  of  "  Consecrated  Women.' 

Third  Thou  Band.    Cloth  Elegant,  5s. 
"  A  most  delightful  book,  written  by  a  woman,  about  women  and  for  women."— Christian. 


By  Mary  Pryor  Hack. 


WORKS  BY  MRS.  G.  S.  EEANEY. 


JUST    IN    TIME;     or,   Howard     Clarion's 

Rescue.    Handsomely  bound,  5s. 

"  It  is  really  one  of  her  best  books,  and  that  is  high  praise 
indeed." — Christian  Commonwealth. 

"  A  thrilling  story  told  in  Mrs.  Reaney's  best  style."— Family 
Churchman. 

DAISY  SNOWFLAKE'S  SECRET.    A  Story 

of  English  Home  Life.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  hand- 
somely bound,  3s.  6d. 
"  Daisy's  character  is  a  charming  one."— British  Quarterly 
Review. 

"Winning  in  style,  pure  and  earnest  in  tone,  and  of 
commanding  interest."— Daily  Review. 


OUR  DAUGHTERS  :  Their  Lives  Here  and 

Hereafter.     Cheap  Edition,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

"  A  thoroughly  wise  and  helpful  book." — The  Christian. 

"  A  graceful  and  attractive  handbook  that  mothers  will  do 
well  to  put  into  the  hands  of  their  children."— British  Quarterly 
Review. 

OUR    BROTHERS    AND    SONS.      Second 

Thousand.    Handsomely  bound,  price  3s.  6d. 

"Full  of  wise  and  womanly  counsel."— Word  and  Work. 
"  One  of  her  best  booki  ;  written  in  excellent  English,  and 
with  a  racy,  earnest  pen."— Evangelical  Maga$ine. 


LONDON  :  HODDER  AND  STOUGHTON,  27,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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A    SELECTION    OF    BOOKS    FOR    GIRLS, 

PUBLISHED   BY  JOHN   F.   SHAW  AND  CO. 


BY  EMILY  H.    HOLT. 


THE  MAIDEN'S  LODGE  ; 

or.  None  of  Self,   and  all  of  Thee.    A  Tale  of  the  Eeign 
of  Queen  Anne.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
"A  beautiful  illustration  of  self-surrender,  thoroughly  in- 
teresting and  well  written."—  Word  and  Work.   . 

EARL  HUBERT'S  DAUGHTER; 

or,  The  Polishing  of  the  Pearl.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 
"We  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  Margaret,  the  Earl's 
Daughter,  with  unflagging  interest  from  first  to  last." 

— Church  Sunday  Scholars'  Magazine. 

JOYCE    MORRELL'S   HARVEST; 

or,  The  Annals  of  Selwick  Hall.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 
"  These  chronicles  are  full  of  good  things,  which  are  sure  to 
be  as  precious  seed  in  the  heart  of  any  young  person  into 
whose  hands  they  may  come."— The  Congregationalist. 


MISTRESS  MARGERY. 

A  Tale  of  the  Lollards.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6d. 
'*  A   page  in  history  which  our   young  men  and  maidens 
will  do  well  to  saturate  with  holy  tears."— Sword  and  Trowel. 

LADY   SYBIL'S  CHOICE. 

A  Tale  of  the  Crusades.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5*. 
*'  The  book  charms  from  the  naive  simplicity  of  the  heroine, 
and  from  the  skill  with  which  the  authoress  has  preserved  the 
spirit  of  the  age."— The  Graphic. 

SISTER   ROSE;    or,  The  Eve  of  St. 

Bartholomew.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5«. 
"  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  young  person  to  read  it  without 
having  a  very  deep  impression  of  the  beauty  of  the  rule  upon 
which  a  Christian  life  ought  to  be  modelled." — English  Inde- 
pendent. 


"  The  reading  of  one  of  this  author's  delightful  tales  is  an  experience  we  would  fain  repeat  more  frequently 
than  we  do — we  have  learned  to  look  upon  her  as  an  historian  par  excellence.  The  grace  and  dignity  of  her 
literary  style,  the  fidelity  and  finish  of  her  portraits,  and  the  amount  of  essential  Christian  teaching  which 
she  so  skilfully  and  lovingly  conveys,  combined  with  the  historic  value  of  her  writings,  lend  to  them  a  charm 
possessed  by  very  few  of  the  productions  of  living  authors." — The  Christian. 


WILD 


BY  LADY 
HYACINTHS. 


HOPE.     Author 
By     Lady 


HOPE.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.,  post  free. 
"  This  is  a  beautifully  written  work.     For  young  women  of 
culture   '  Wild  Hyacinths '   is   an  excellent  gift  book. 

— The  Churchman. 


of  '■'■Between    Times"   d-c. 

ESTELLA ;  or,  Who  is  my  Neighbour  ? 

By  Lady  HOPE:    Large  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 
"  An  extremely  well-written  simple  tale,  which  will  be  most 
attractive  to  young  readers." — Daily  Review. 


BY  E.   EVERETT-GREEN. 
HER  HUSBAND'S  HOME  ;   or,  The 

Durleys    of    Linley    Castle.       By   EVELYN  EVERETT- 
GREEN,  Author  of   "His  Mother's  Book,"  iic.     Large 
Crown  8vo,  gilt  tops,  5s. 
"  An  excellent  book  for  young  women." 

— Sunday   School  Chronicle. 
"  Can    be    recommended    as    a    really    admirable    tale." 

— Scotsman. 


BY  E.    E.  H0RNBR00K. 
WORTH     THE     WINNING.       By 

EMMA  E.  HORNBROOK,  Author  of  "  Judith  the  Slave," 
Ac.     Large  Crown  8vo,  gilt  tops,  3s.  6d. 

"  Worth  the  reading,  and  worth  the  buying.  Fresh  and 
pleasing,  the  characters  real,  and  the  spiritual  teaching 
prominent,  though  not  obtrusive." — Our  Own  Gazette. 


6d. 


EACH. 


Shaw's  Ifoome  Series. 


6d. 


EACH. 


\With  Coloured  Wrapper  and  many  Illustrations, 
Price  SIXPENCE  each. 
"  We  must  mention  with  gratitude  and  approval  Shaw's  '  Home  Series,'  a  cheap  issue  of  capital  tales  at  Sixpence.     The  tales 
are  all  thoroughly  attractive  and  sound,  with  a  great  deal  of  variety."— Guardian. 

1.  FROGGY'S  LITTLE  BROTHER. 

By  BRENDA. 

2.  SCAMP  AND  I. 

By  L.  T.  MEADE. 


3.  MISTRESS  MARGERY. 

4.  SISTER  ROSE. 


By  EMILY  S.  HOLT. 
By  EMILY  S.  HOLT. 


5.  THE  BOYS'  WATCHWORD. 

By  J.  HARRISON. 

6.  ONLY  A  TRAMP. 

By  GRACE  STEBBING. 

7.  WATER  GIPSIES. 

ByL.T.  MEADE. 

8.  JOHN  DE  WYCLIFFE. 

By  EMILY  S.  HOLT. 

9.  IN  THE  DESERT. 

By  the  Author  oi  "  The  Spanish  Brothers." 

10.  NOTHING  TO  NOBODY. 

By  BRENDA. 

11.  WINIFRED. 

By  L.  E.  GUERNSEY. 

12.  THE  THREE  CHUMS. 

By  M.  L.  RIDLEY. 


13.  MARCELLA  OF  ROME. 

14.  OUTCAST  ROBIN. 

15.  THE  LOST  JEWEL. 

16.  CRIPPLE  JESS. 


By  F.  EASTWOOD. 

By  L.  T.  MEADE. 

By  A.  L.  O.E. 

By  L.  MARSTON. 

17.  JACK  AND  JILL. 

Bv  Mrs.  STANLEY  LEATHES. 

18.  THE  WELL  IN  THE  DESERT. 

By  EMILY  S.  HOLT. 

19.  ALICK'S  HERO. 

Bv  CATHARINE  SHAW. 

20.  HIS  MOTHER'S  BOOK. 

By  E.  EVERETT-GREEN. 

21.  JEAN      LINDSAY,     THE     VICAR'S 

DAUGHTER.  Bv  EMILY  BROD1E. 

22.  THE  WITCH  OF  THE  ROCKS. 

Bv  M.  E.  WINCHESTER. 

23.  MADGE  HARDWICKE  :   or  the  Mists 

OF  THE  VALLEY.  By  AGNES  GIBERNE. 

24.  THE  SLAVE  GIRL  OF  POMPEII; 

By  EMILY  S.  HOLT. 

"To  Sunday  School  Superintendents,  and  others  making  selections,  we  would  direct  attention  to  'Shaw's  Home  Series  '  of 
books,  whose  excellence  is  as  notable  as  their  cheapness."— Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 


%*  Full  Catalogues  sent  Post  Free  on  Application. 
LONDON  :  JOHN  F.  SHAW  &  CO.  48,  PATERNOSTER   ROW,  E.C. 
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WORKS    BY    C.   H.   SPURGEON, 

PUBLISHED     BY     PASSMORE     AND     ALABASTER, 

PATERNOSTER    BUILDINGS,     E.C. 


Treasury    of    David.     Containing    an 

Original  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  ;  a  collection 
of  Illustrative  Extracts  from  the  whole  range  of  Litera- 
ture ;  a  series  of  Homiletical  Hints  upon  almost  every 
verse ;  and  list  of  Writers  upon  each  Psalm.  By  C.  H. 
Spurgeon.  Complete  in  7  vols.  (Jloth,  88.  each.  May 
also  be  had  in  half-calf  and  calf  binding. 

The    Interpreter ;     or,    Scripture     for 

Family  Worship  :  being  selected  passages  of  the  Word  of 
God  for  every  morning  and  evening  throughout  the  year, 
accompanied  by  a  running  comment  and  suitable  Hymns. 
By  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Cloth,  25s.  ;  Persian  morocco,  32*.  ; 
Turkey  morocco,  42s.     Hymn  Book,  Is. 

The  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Pulpit, 

Containing  the  Sermons  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  preached 
during  the  passed  thirtv-one  years.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  6s  fid. 
each.  Vols.  III.  to  VI.,  7s.  each.  Vol.  VII.,  8s.  6d.  Vols. 
VIII.  to  XXXI.,  7s.  each.  Whole  calf,  17*.  6d.  and  21s 
and  half-calf,  12s.  per  vol.  The  Sermons  are  published 
every  Thursday  at  Id.  ;  and  will  be  sent  weekly  by  the 
publishers,  post-free,  to  any  address  in  the  United  King- 
dom : — Three  months,  Is.  lid.  ;  Six  months,  3s.  9d. ; 
Twelve  months,  7s.  6d. 

Twelve  Sermons  on  various  Subjects. 

Cloth,  Is. 

Twelve  Selected  Soul-Winning  Ser- 
mons.   Cloth,  Is. 

Twelve  Striking  Sermons.     Bound  in 

cloth,  Is. 

Types  and  Emblems.     A  Collection  of 

Sermons  preached  on  Sunday  and  Thursday  Evenings  at 
the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle.     By  C.  H.  Spurgeon.     3s. 

Trumpet  Calls  to  Christian  Energy. 

A  Second  Series  of  Mr.  Spurqeon's  Sunday  and  Thursday 
Evening  Sermons.     Price  3s.  fid. 

The   Present   Truth.     A  Third  Series 

of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Sunday  and  Thursday  Evening 
Sermons.     3s.  6d. 

Storm    Signals.      A   Fourth    Series   of 

Sermons  preached  on  Sunday  and  Thursday  Evenings  at 
the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle.  By  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
Price  3s.  6d. 


Farm    Sermons. 


Nineteen  Discourses 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d., 


on  Farming.     By  C.  H.  Spurgeon 
cloth  gilt.     Illustrated. 

Feathers  for  Arrows  ;    or,  Illustrations 

for  Preachers  and  Teachers  from  my  Note-Book.  By 
C.  H.  Spurgeon.     Price  2s.  6d. 

Illustrations    and    Meditations ;     or, 

Flowers  from  a  Puritan's  Garden.  Distilled  and  Dis- 
pensed by  C.  H.  Spurgeon.     Price  2s.  6d. 

Flashes     of     Thought  :      being    One 

Thousand  Choice  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  C.  H. 
Spurgeon.  Alphabetically  arranged,  and  with  a  copious 
Index.     Price  5s. 

Spurgeon's  Gems  :  being  Brilliant  Pas- 
sages Selected  from  the  Discourses  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
Large  Type,  4s. 


Gleanings  among  the  Sheaves.      By 

C.  H.  Spurgeon.    Cloth,  price  Is.      -**> 

Spurgeon's    Birthday    Book.      Cloth, 

2s  ft d.  ;  calf  or  morocco,  5s. ;  Russia,  with  Photograph, 
10s.  6d. 

Morning     by     Morning ;      or,     Daily 

Readings  for  the  Family  or  the  Closet.  By  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
3s.  lid.  ;  morocco,  7s.  6d. 

Evening  by  Evening ;  or,  Readings  at 

Eventide  for  the  Family  or  the  Closet.  ByC.  H.  Spurgeon. 
3s.  fid.  ;  morocco,  7s.  6d. 

Lectures  to  My  Students.   A  Selection 

from  Addresses  delivered  to  the  Students  of  the  Pastor's 
College,  Metropolitan  Tabernacle.  By  C.  H.  Spurgeon, 
President.  First  and  Second  Series.  Price  2s.  6d. 
each. 

Commenting  and  Commentaries.  Two 

Lectures  addressed  to  the  Students  of  the  Pastor's  College, 
together  with  a  Catalogue  of  Bible  Commentaries  and 
Expositions.     Price  2s.  fid. 

My  Sermon-Notes.     A  Selection  from 

Outlines  of  Discourses  delivered  at  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle.  By  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Part  I.  Genesis  to 
Proverbs— I.  to  LXIV.  Part  II.  Ecclesiastes  to  Malachi— 
LXV.  to  CXXIX.  Cloth,  2s.  fid.  each,  or  bound  together 
in  one  volume,  5s.     Part  III.  Matthew  to  Acts,  2*.  6d. 

Speeches  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon  at  Home 

and  Abroad.     2s.  6d. 

The  Sword  and  the  Trowel.  A  Monthly 

Magazine.  Price  3d.  Yearly  Vols.,  5s.  Cases  for  binding, 
Is.  4d. 

The    Metropolitan    Tabernacle  :    its 


History  and  Work. 
C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
cloth,  2s. 


With  Thirty  three  Illustrations.      By 
Price,  in  paper  covers,  Is. ;  bound  in 


All  of  Grace.     An  earnest   word   with 

those  who  are  seeking  Salvation  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Cloth,  Is. 

The  Spurgeon  Photograph  Album,  in 

handsome  binding,  royal  4to,  gilt  edges.  Containing  a 
brief  Sketch  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Life  and  his  numerous 
Institutions,  with  Photographic  Views,  and  Portraits  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spurgeon.     10s.  6d. 

John    Ploughman's   Talk ;    or,    Plain 

Advice  for  Plain  People.  Illustrated.  By  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
In  stiff  covers,  Is. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.    340th  Thousand. 

John  Ploughman's  Pictures  ;  or,  More 

of  his  Plain  Talk  for  Plain  People.  In  stiff  covers,  Is. ; 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.     110th  Thousand. 

Spurgeon's  Shilling  Series.     Bound  in 

cloth. 
No.  1.— Christ's  Glorious  Achievements. 
M    2.— Seven  Wonders  of  Grace. 
„    3.— The  Spare  Half-Honr. 
,,    4.— The  Mourner's  Comforter. 
„    5.— The  Bible  and  the  Newspaper. 
,,    6. — Eccentric  Preachers. 
,,    7.— Good  Cheer. 


Spurgeon's  Picture   Leaflets,    "  Bread  of  Life  Series,"  printed  in  colours, 

4d.  per  packet. 
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THE    SEASON. 

MONTHLY    MAGAZINE     OF    FASHION. 

Each  Monthly  Part  contains,  amongst  other  useful  features,  some  hundreds  of  DRESS  and  NEEDLEWORK 
DESIGNS,  with  descriptions  ;  about  twelve  FLAT  PAPER  PATTERNS,  with  full  instructions  for  Cutting 
and  Making  in  the  most  Lady-like  styles.  House- furnishing — Lingerie — the  Toilet  generally — Embroidery— 
Hand-painting,  <6c.  &c.  :  in  short,  everything  relating  to  the  Home  and  Dress  will  be  treated  with  a  view  to 
simplicity  in  practice,  perfection  in  effect,  and  economy  in  perfection. 

Established  in  Paris  in  1867,  and  printed  in  thirteen  languages,  this  journal  has  achieved  literally  a 
"  world-wide  "  reputation.  Its  subscribers  are  found  amongst  all  classes,  from  the  wealthiest  and  loftiest  down 
to  the  industrious  inmates  of  the  more  respectable  shops  and  workrooms.  Every  novelty  recommended  by 
tastefulness  or  usefulness  to  the  notice  of  its  editors  in  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  Madrid,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna, 
and  every  other  important  capital  in  the  world,  is  promptly  announced  and  described  in  its  pages  ;  and 
whenever  it  appears  advisable,  engravings  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art  are  prepared  as  illustrations.  In 
this  way  The  Season  occupies  a  position  to  which  none  of  its  contemporaries  aspire,  and  exercises  an  in- 
fluence which  it  alone  has  attained.  

Price    SIXPENCE    Monthly. 

Post    Free    M.  ;    Annual   Subscription,    8s. 

Edition  with  Three  Beautifully  Coloured  Plates  and  Extra  Supplement,  containing  Novelties  and  New  Needlework, 

ONE    SHILLING. 

Post  Free,  Is.  3d.  ;  Annual  Subscription,  15.?. 
A  Specimen  Number  will  be  sent  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 

The  Daily  Telegraph.—"  Wholly  occupied  with  subjects  of  dress  and  needlework,  it  includes  a  great  variety  of  designs,  all  of 
which  appear  to  be  in  excellent  taste  while  characterised  by  freshness  and  ingenuity." 

The  Daily  Chronicle.—"  Its  handsome  coloured  plates  of  the  newest  fashions,  and  the  manifold  designs  in  black  and  white  are 
explained  with  a  fulness  that  is  widely  appreciated  by  ladies  who  act  as  their  own  dressmakers." 

The  Standard  — "  Well  stored  with  information  on  the  winter  fashions." 

The  Globe.—"  Contains  some  charming  coloured  plates  and  useful  and  elegant  designs  which  will  doubtless  be  highly  appre- 
ciated by  ladies." 

The  Morning  Post. — "  Offers  as  large  a  choice  in  costume  as  can  be  either  desired  or  required." 

TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  NEWSVENDORS. 

AND   AT   THE 

OFFICE  :  13,  BEDFORD  STREET,  COVENT    GARDEN,  W.C.,  LONDON. 

TRACTS  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

These  Tracts  vary  in  price  from  Twopence  each  to  One  Shilling  per  Hundred. 

NO. 

iv.    The  Teaching  of  the  Ritualists  not  the  Teaching  of  the  Church  of  England. 
v.     Evening  Communion.     By  the  Rev.  Canon  Blakenky,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
ix.    Abstract  of  Points  Decided  in  the  Law  Courts. 
xv.    Episcopal  Condemnations  of  Ritualism. 

xvi     is  there  Popery  in  the  Prayer  Book,  Historically  considered?    By  Dr.  Boultbee. 
xxi.    Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,  and  their  Romanizing  Teaching.     By  the  Rev.  James  Ormiston. 
xxv.    The  Real  Presence.     By  the  Rev.  Canon  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
xxvii.    Voices  of  the  Church  of  England  on  Auricular  Confession. 
xxix.    What  mean  ye  by  this  Service  ? 

xxxi.    Peril  of  Idolatry  and  Superfluous  Decking  of  Churches. 
xxxiii.    Distinctive  Vestments.    By  the  Rev.  Canon  J.  C.  Ryle. 
xxxiv.    Privy  Council  Judgment  on  Vestments. 

xxxv.    Eastward  Position  at  the  Communion  Service — The  Privy  Council  Judgment  on  the. 
xxxvii.     The  Eastward  Position.     By  the  late  Rev.  C.  Dallas  Marston,  MA. 
xlviii.    The  Past  Action  of  the  Church  Association,  and  the  importance  of  maintaining  it  in  increased 

efficiency  in  the  future.     By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Weldon,  M.A. 
xlix.    The  Church  of  England  is  Protestant.     Historical  Testimony  to  the  Protestantism  of  the  Church  of  England. 
By  I.  P.  Fleming,  Esq  ,  M  A.,  D.C.L. 
lm.     Special    Missions  and    Services ;    their  Advantages  and    Dangers.      By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 

Richardson,  M.A. 
lvi.    What  do  we  owe  to  the  Reformation?    By  the  Rev.  Canon  Ryle,  MA. 
lvii.    Absolution  and  Confession.     The  Mind  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  shown  in  the  Homilies. 
lxii.    Episcopal  Responsibility.— The  Nature  and  Degree  of,  and  the  advisability  of  the  issue  of 
Visitation  Articles.     By  I   P.  Fleming,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 
ix viii.     The  Distinctive  Principles  of  the  Church  of  England.    By  the  Rev.  Canon  J.  C.  Ryle,  M.A. 
lxxiii.    Dean  Burgon's  Letter  to  Canon  Gregory. 

i a- xiv.    The  Rights  of  the  Laity —Existing  Tendencies  to  Encroach  on.  By  I.  P.  Fleming,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 
lxxix.    Should  the  Church  Association  be  dissolved  or  strengthened  by  those  who  value  the  English 

Reformation  and  the  Gospel  Truths  identified  with  it? 
i.xxx.    Speech  of  J   Maden  Holt,  Esq.,  at  Willis's  Rooms,  8th  May,  1883. 
lxxxii.    The    Reactionary  and    Retrograde   Tendency   of   Ritualism   Evidenced   by  the    Proposed 

Recurrence  to  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.     By  the  Rev.  Septimus  Hobbs. 
lxxxiii.     Secrets  of  Ritualism.     By  Rev.  C.  H.  Wainwright. 
lxxxiv.    Constitutional  Settlement  of  Church  and  State. 
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SOCIETY  FOR   PROMOTING   CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 


3VEW       PUBLICATIONS. 


With  four  page  Woodcuts,  Crown  8vo,  Cloth  3s.  Qd.  ; 
bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  is.  each. 

Engel     the     Fearless.        By     E.     H. 

Mitchell. 

Will's    Voyages.     By   F.    Frankfort 

Moore,  Author  of  "The  Good  Ship  Barbara," 
&c. 

Jud.     By   Helen   Shipton,   Author   of 

"Christopher,"  &c. 

A  Garland  of  Seven  Lilies.      By   M. 

Linskill,  Author  of  "The  Magic  Flute,"  &c. 

Ursula's  Fortune.     By  Esme  Stuart, 

Author  of  "The  Last  Hope,"  &c. 

Swanford   Bridge.     By  the  Author  of 

"  King's  Marden,"  &c. 


With  four  page  Woodcuts,  Crown  8vo,   Cloth  3s.  ; 
bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  35.  Qd.  each. 

The    Adventurous     Voyage    of   the 

"Polly,"      AND     OTHER     YARNS.         By    S.     W. 

Sadler,  Esq.,  R.N.,  Author  of  "Slavers   and 
Cruisers,"  &c. 

The  Great  Orion.     By  F.  Frankfort 

Moore,  Author  of  "The  Mutiny  on  the  Alba- 
tross," &c. 

Geoffrey     Bennett.       By     Mrs.     Isla 

S1TWELL,  Author  of  "The  Church  Farm,"  &c. 

Grannie.    By  Annette  Lyster,  Author 

of  "Two  Old  Maids,"  &c. 

The   Church   in   the  Valley.     By  E. 

H.  Mitchell. 


With  three  page  Woodcuts,  Crown  8vo,  Cloth  2s.  Qd. 
bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  3s.  each. 

The   Black  Witch   of  Honeycritch. 

By  Phcebe  Allen,  Author  of  "Asaph  Wood." 

The   Pillars   of  Success.     By  Crona 

Temple,  Author  of  "  Griffenhoof, "  &c. 

Josiah    Hunslet's    Reward.     By   the 

Rev.  E.  N.    Ho  are,  Author  of  "A  Turbulent 
Town,"  &c. 

Elma's  Trial.     By  A.  Eubule-Evans, 

Author  of  "  The  Professor's  Daughter,"  &c. 


With  three  page  Woodcuts,  Crown  8vo,  Cloth  boards 
2s.  ;  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  2s.  Qd.  each. 

Christel.     A  Tale  of  True  Luck.     From 

the  German  of  Hedwig  Prohl.     By  Phillippa 
M.  Pearson  and  Gertraud  Wegner. 
Crooked.     By  Helen  Shipton,  Author 

of  "  Christopher." 

Dr.  Maynard's  Daughter.     By  Laura 

M.  Lane,  Author  of  "Harry's  Discipline,"  &c. 

Dora  and  Nora.    By  Annette  Lyster, 

Author  of  "Muriel's  Two  Crosses,"  &c. 

Everingham  Girls.     By  M.  Bramston, 

Author  of  "  A  Woman  of  Business,"  &c. 


With  three  page  Woodcuts,  Crown  8vo,  Cloth  Is.  Qd.  ; 
bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  2s.  each. 

Aunt  Edna.     By  the  Author  of  "  Black 

Jack,"  kc. 

Chimney    Park ;     or,    Mrs.    Carter's 

"Comings-"      By    the    Author    of    "Clary's 
Confirmation,"  &c. 

Hall    Court.     By   the   Hon.   Fenella 

Armytage. 
Loss  or  Gain  ?     By  the  Author  of  ':  A 

Hero  Poet." 

Mistress  Mary.    By  Mrs.  Isla  Sitwell, 

Author  of  "  Aunt  Kezia's  Will,"  &c. 

The  Two  Homes.     By  the  Author  of 

' '  Amy  Grant. " 

With    one    page    Woodcut,    Post    8vo,    Cloth  Is.  ; 
bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  Is.  id.  each. 

A  Handful  of  Stories.     By  Ascot  R. 

Hope. 
The  Little  Vagabond;  and  Checco, 

1         a  Tale  of  Perugia.     By  Katherine   S.    Mao 
quoid,  Author  of  "Under  the  Snow,"  &c. 

Two  Years  in  the  Regions  of  Ice- 
bergs, and  what  I  Saw  there-  By  the  Rev. 
F.  E.  G.  Lloyd. 

Wrought  by  Prayer.     By  C.  E.  Smith, 

Author  of  "The  Valley  of  Baca." 

Our  Example.     Twelve  Studies  of 

the  Character  of  our  Lord.  By  Austin 
Clare,  Author  of  "The  Royal  Banner," 
&c.     Post  8vo Cloth  boards    2     0 

Pages   from   the    Green    Book. 

By    the    Rev.    J.    Croft.       Post    8vo. 

Cloth  boards    2     0 

Green      Pastures       and       Still 

Waters.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Bettison. 
Post  8vo.      Printed  in    red  and    black. 

Cloth  boards     1     Q 

The  Great  Prayer  of  Christ- 
endom. By  the  Author  of  "  The  Chro- 
nicles of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family." 
Post  8vo.       Printed   in   red   and    black. 

Cloth  boards     1     6 

The  Ideal  Mother.     By  Mrs.  W. 

Carr.      Post  8vo.      Printed  in  red  and 

black  Cloth  boards     1     6 

Home  Sunbeams.  With  Co- 
loured Illustrations.    4 to. ...Paper  boards      3     6 

Robinson  Crusoe.  With  Illustra- 
tions      printed      in       Colours.        4to. 

Paper  boards    3     6 

The  Holy  Child.  With  Co- 
loured Illustrations Paper  boards    3     6 

Pictures      and      Rhymes       for 

Holiday  Times.  With  Coloured  Illus- 
trations.    4to Paper  boards    2     6 

Mary's    Meadow.      By    the   late 

Mrs.  EWING,  Author  of  "Jackanapes," 
&e.  With  several  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne.     Small  4to Paper  boards.     1-    • 
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Messrs.  HATCH ARD'S  NEW  BOOKS, 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe"  and  others.     Crown  8vo,  408  pp.,  cloth,  6s. 

ASTRAY:    a    Tale    of    a   Country   Town. 

With  Frontispiece  by  Gordon  Browne. 

By   MRS.  MOLES  WORTH.     Crown  8vo,  280  pp.,  cloth,  5s. 

SILVEETHOENS. 

With  Frontispiece  by  J.  NoEl-Paton. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Atelier  du  Lys,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,   336  pp.,   cloth,  price  65. 

A    CHILD     OF     THE     EEVOLUTION. 

With  Illustrations  by  C.  J.   Staniland. 

By  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID.     Crown  8vo,  360  pp.,  cloth,  6s. 

JOAN    WENTWOETH. 

Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne. 

By  MARY  E.  HULLAH.     Crown  8vo,  308  pp.,  cloth,  price  55. 

PHILIPPA. 

With  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 


By  ISMAY  THORN,     Fcap.  4to,  144  pp.,  cloth. 

STORY    OF     A     SECRET    AND     THE     SECRET 
OF    A    STORY. 

With  Illustrations  by  A.   Cooper. 

Square  Sm.  crown   8vo,   196  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE      HOUSE      OF      THE      LITTLE      "WIZARD. 
A  Story  of   Two  Young  People  &  Two  Old  Ones. 

By  JOYCE   DARRELL,  Author  of    "The  Sapphire  Cross,"  and  "Winifred  Power." 
By  F.   S.  A.   CAULFIELD.     Crown  8vo,   314  pp.,   cloth,   price  6s. 

THE     LIVES    OP     THE     HOLY    APOSTLES. 
Their    Contemporaries    and    Successors. 

Writh  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.   S.   BARING-GOULD. 

Crown   8vo,  172  pp.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

STUDIES    IN     THE     BENEDICITE. 

Compiled  by  ALICIA  BAYNE. 

With  Illustrations  by  E.  M.  S.  Scannell. 

Imp.  16mo..  with  23  Coloured  Illustrations. 

NATIONAL    ARMS    OF     THE     UNITED    KING- 
DOM. 

Containing  an  Account  of  the  Changes  of  the  Royal  Shields  of  England,  Scotland,  andjlreland. 
By  the  Rev  JAMES  KING,  M  A.,  Author  of  "  Anglican  Hymnology." 

Crown  8yo,  sewed,  price  Is. 

SIMPLE     CUTTING    OUT. 

For  Home   and   School  Use,  with   20  Diagrams. 

By  E.  CARLISLE.     Part  I.— UNDERCLOTHING. 

Fcap.  8vo,  64  pp.,  sewed,  price  Is. 

COTTAGEERS'    COMPORTS. 

And  other  Recipes  in  Knitting  and  Crochet. 

By  GRANDMOTHER.     Reprinted  from  The  Queen. 

LONDON:     HATCH  ARDS,    187,    PICCADILLY,    W. 
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PUBLISHED    BY    MESSRS.    HATCHARD. 

THAT  CHILD- 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Atelier  dii  Lys,"  "  Mdlle.  Mori,"  &c. 
Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

"  Written  by  the  clever  authoress  of  the  '  Atelier  du  Lys.'  In  the  conscientiousness  of  the  workmanship, 
and  in  the  refinement  of  her  finish,  the  writer  reminds  us  much  of  Miss  Thackeray ;  and  '  That  Child 
recalls  in  some  respects  the  novel  of  '  Old  Kensington.'  " — Times. 

"A  clever,  well-sustained  story,  well  worthy  of  the  author  of  '  Mdlle.  Mori.'  " — Saturday  Review. 

"  Very  well  described  ;  quite  worthy  of  the  author's  high  reputation." — Spectator. 

"One  of  the  nicest  books  for  the  young  issued  this  season.  The  story  is  very  prettily  written,  and 
will  be  highly  appreciated." — Standard. 

KIRKE'S  MILL,  and  other  Stories. 

By  Mrs.  O'REILLY,  Author  of  "Phoebe's  Fortune,"  &c. 
Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

"  Extremely  true  to  every-day  life,  enlivened  by  telling  incidents,  and  flavoured  with  quaint 
drollery. ' ' —  Times. 

"Mrs.  O'Reilly  has  the  art  of  story-telling  in  perfection,  and  never  does  better  than  in  these  brief  yet 
carefully  elaborated  tales." — Literary  World. 

THE  LION  BATTALION,  and  other  Stories. 

By  MARY  E.  HULLAH.     With  Frontispiece  by  Alice  M.  Chambers.     Small  crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

"Among  the  mass  of  mediocre  books  for  children  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  recognise  a  master  hand. 
Miss  Hullah  has  produced  something  original  and  charming,  she  is  delightful  as  a  story-teller." — 
Athenceum. 

"  We  have  been  more  charmed  with  these  stories  than  we  feel  able  easily  to  express." — Spectator. 

"  A  collection  of  very  pretty  little  stories  for  children  ;  all  will  be  appreciated  by  the  little  ones  for 
whom  they  are  written." — Standard. 

"These  stories  entitle  the  author  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank  among  writers  for  children.  It  is  a  long 
time  since  we  read  anything  better  of  their  kind." — Academy. 

HALCYON  AND  ASPHODEL,  and  other  Stories. 

By  A.  L.  H.  A.     Small  crown  8vo.     Illustrated.     3s.  6d. 

"There  is  grace  and  fancy  about  the  tales  which  make  up  the  volume,  and  with  them  a  touch  of 
humour. " — Spectator. 

"  An  agreeable  story-book,  will  please  youthful  readers." — Queen. 

"  Told  well  and  brightly." — Saturday  Review. 

"A  pretty  book  of  fairy  tales,  natural  and  amusing,  sure  to  be  favourites." — Guardian. 

AMONG  THE  CARBONARlT 

The  Adventures  of  Peyton  Phelps  with  the  Secret  Society.     A  Book  for  Boys. 
By  GRACE  STEBBING,     Sm.  crown  8vo.     Illustrated.     3s.  6d. 

"  A  very  exciting  little  narrative.  The  reader  is  taken  through  stirring  scenes,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
interested. " — Spectator. 

"Miss  Stebbing  is  the  only  lady  writer  who  has  so  far  shown  herself  capable  of  writing  books  in  a 
style  palatable  for  boys  over  twelve  years  old.  The  story  is  altogether  out  of  the  usual  line,  and  the 
interest  is  well  sustained  throughout."-—  Standard. 

"  Breaks  new  ground  in  boyish  romance.  The  tale  is  capitally  told,  and  its  novel  excitement  is  well 
kept  up  till  the  last." — Observer.     "  Abounds  in  melodramatic  scenes  and  incidents." — Times. 

FROM  CROWN  TO  CROWNT 

A  Tale  of  the  Early  Church.     By  the  Author  of  "  The  Martyrs  of  Vienne  and  Lyons." 
Small  crown  8vo.     Illustrated.     2s.  <6d. 

"A  pleasant,  healthy,  and  well-told  story  of  the  Early  Church,  evidently  from  the  pen  of  one  who 
has  its  history  at  his  fingers'  ends.  There  are  some  very  beautiful  descriptions  throughout  it,  while  the 
interest  of  the  tale  is  well  sustained."—  Vanity  Fair. 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Arranged  as  read  in  churches.     With  texts  and  proverbs,  and 

Illustrated  with  Photographs  from  the  Old  Masters.     Printed  in  clear  type  in  red  and  black. 

In  various  bindings,  from  3s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d. 


This  Prayer-book  is  especially  designed  for  the  use  of  Children,  and  so  arranged  that  they  may  readily 
follow  the  Services  of  the  Church  ;  thus  avoiding  the  frequent  turning  of  the  leaves  necessitated  in  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  Prayer-book. 

It  will  also  be  found  a  most  suitable  Gift  for  Servants,  and  young  persons  generally,  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  order  of  the  Services. 


London  :  HATCH ARDS,    187,   Piccadilly,  W. 


WELDONS  FOUR  MAGAZINES  FOR  EVERY  HOME. 

Awarded  Diploma  of  SILVER  MEDAL,  International  Exhibition,  London,  1885. 

Price  3d.  Monthly  ;  postage  l\d.     Yearly  Subscription,  4s.  6d.  post  free. 

WELDON'S 

LADIES'  JOURNAL 

Contains  every  Month 

A  Cut-Out  Paper  Pattern,  60  Illustrations  of  Latest  Fashions  in  Costumes,  Mantles,  Jackets, 
Dolmans,  Underclothing,  &c,  for  Ladies  and  Children  ;  about  40  pnges  of  Letterpress  ;  plain  instructions  for 
cutting  out  and  making  up  each  Garment ;  how  to  Knit,  Crochet,  &c,  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information 
on  the  Household,  &c. 

Trice  Id.  Monthly  ;  postage  \d.     Yearly  Subscription,  Is.  Qd.  post  free. 

WELDON'S 

DRESSMAKER 

Contains  every  Month 

A  Coloured  Plate  of  Latest  Fashions  (3  figures),  28  pages  of  Letterpress,  about  50  Illustrations 
of  Fashions  for  Ladies  and  Children,  with  plain  instructions  how  to  cut  out  and  make  up  in  the  most  econo- 
mical manner,  with  quantity  of  material  required,  Knitting,  Crochet,  Useful  Hints,  &c. 

Price  Id.  Monthly  ;  postage  \d.     Yearly  Subscription,  Is.  6d.  post  free. 

WELDON'S 

RA7AAD  OF  CHILDREN'S 

UniLnrin     fashions 

Contaiyis  every  Month 

A  Cut-Out  Paper  Pattern,  60  or  70  Illustrations  of  Latest  Styles  for  Boys,  Girls,  and  Young  Ladies, 
28  pages  of  Letterpress,  practical  instructions  for  cutting  out  and  making  up  each  Garment,  quantity  of 
material  required,  Knitting,  Crochet,  Hints  to  Mothers,  &c. 

WELDON^S7^^ 

NEEDLEWORK  — 

Price  2d.  each,  post  free  21d. ;  or,  Nos.  1  to  10  sent  post  free  for  Is.  lid. 

Each  Number  is  complete. 

i.— Weldon's  Practical  Knitter  (First  Series),  50  Illustrations,  price  2d.,  post  free  2\d. 

2.— Weldon's  Practical  Knitter  (Second  Series),  45  Illustrations,  price  2d.,  post  free  2\d. 

3.— Weldon's  Practical  Crochet  (First  Series),  45  Illustrations,  price  2d.,  post  free  2\d. 

4.— Weldon's  Practical  Knitter  (Third  Series),  45  Illustrations,  price  2d.,  post  free  2\d. 

5.  —  Weldon's  Practical  Patchwoik,  41  Illustrations,  price  2d.,  post  free  2\d. 

6.— Weldon's  Practical  Crochet  (Second  Series),  35  Illustrations,  price  2d. ,  post  free  2\d. 

7.— Weldon's  Macrame  Lace  (First  Series),  46  Illustrations,  price  2d. ,  post  free  2\d 

8.— Weldon's   Macrame  Lace  (Second  Series),  21  Illustrations,  price  2d.,  post  free  2\d. 

9.  —Weldon's  Practical  Knitter  (Fourth  Series),  35  Illustrations,  price  2d.,  post  free  2\d. 

io.— Weldon's  Practical  Crochet  (Third  Series),  35  Illustrations,  price  2d.,  post  free  2\d. 

WELDON  k.  CO.,  Fashion  Publishers,  7,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 
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